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Bx it that on too tenth duy i>f August, in the filly-fourth year of the Independence of t>„» 

United States of America, A. II. 1829, Carey, Leo A. farcy, of Urn said deduct, hate deposited in this office 
Che title of a book, tbo right whereof they claim aa proprietors, in the worth following, to wit: 

“ Encyclopaedic Americana. A Popular Dictionary of Arts, Sciences, Literature, Historv, Politic), and 
Biography, brought down to tlie present Time ; including a copious CAIIccuon of Original glides in American 
Biography ; on the Basis of tie- seventh Edition of the Ucruian Conversations latiicun. lhlitiu by Francis I-icV •, 
assisted by E. Wigglesworth.” 
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during the times therein mentioned and also tcChe net, entitled, “ An Act supplemenlary to an act, entitled, 
* An Act lor the encouragement of learning, by securing the copies of maps, chart* and books *o the authors 
aud proprietors of such copies, Vmg the times therein mentioned and extending tpe brnefita thereof to the 
arts of designing, engraving and' etching historical and otherjirmt*.!’ 
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Lonnajos. (See Linne..) arrangrraent of plants, or tfee srxtml syw- 

Linnk, Charts, but more generally d*s- tein of Itntany, relative to which h®wrote 
jignateil by his Latinized name, Linnaus, a memoir, which was shown fo Rudbeck, 
the most celebrated naturalist of Jus age, tiie botanical professor, who v^as so struck 
jWas a native of Sweden. lie was the son with its ingenuity, that ho received the 
of a clergyman, and, was born May Id, author into his house, as tutor to his sons, 
old style, 1707, at Rmshult, in the province and made him his assistant in theoffiee of 
of Smulifhdr* His lather was font!of gar-, delivering lectures. Forty years before, 
dotting, ami his little domain was stocked Rudbeck had made a journey to Lapland, 
with plants not commonly cultivated—a which excited th# curiosity of the learned, 
circumstance to which tl# prevailing taste A t^-w journey w\s now concluded upon, 
of the sou maybe fairly attributed. He and, in 1732, Linne was smt, by the acad- 
was sent to the gratnmar-scluml, and af- etnv of scicnco* at Fpsal, to make a tour 
terwardsto tlitaKjBnrmsinn^of Wexio, to tlu%ufh Lapland, from which ho returned 
be educated for the ministry : but, as Ke towards the ,4use of the year. Fiflv 
disliked the studies of tht* school, and pro- Swedish <§>Ilafc Here thought sufficient 
ferret 1 to eolleet plants and catch Ijum t-. by Linn** to defray Itis expenses, and with 
Mies, he remained behind his fellow-pupils •this smlffi sum he mflde a journey of more 
in Latin and Greek, and the teachers de- than *1500 itiiles, unacoom|mmod. In 
• lured to Ins father that he was, only fit 1733, lie visited tin* mining district around 
for a mechanic. The fatter segt hi mat o a Fahlun, and gave lectures on mineralogy, 
slioemaker; but the physic iiffi Rnthmunn, listing formed a system of* that science, 
having discovered talonjjt in the hoy, in- . afterwards published in his SysUma.Yatu- 
'hiced his parei% to let liTm study. While he wa* thus adding to his repu- 

botanv affortled hi^i no prospect of a tntiou # at Fpsal, he became involved in a 
support, Linne was obliged to stiulyjnrtli- violent quarrel w ith the medical prdfo^r, 
cine. In 17*37, he entered jit the iinivqf- Nicholas Rosen, who seems toliave*hftcd 
sity of Lund in Scania, whence V re- with n great deal oPillilK.rality. und found 
moved, the following year, to Fpsal. means to prevent linne from eontinuimr 
During his early residence there, the ntlr- Jiis private lelkores. He theseforc engaged 
rowness of his father’s circumstances ex- in a ^scientific tour through the provitye 
posed him to great difficqjiies, from which iff Dalecuriin, and &m:uned for some 
lie was relieved by the patronage of Cel- time at Falilmi, lccturing^aml practis- 
*us, the theological professor, an etmtient ing medicine \»th considerable suc- 
nuturajist, who had become acquainted cesH. He again went to Ijipland on a 
with him m the botanical garden at Fpsal, niitf’rnlogical tour, with seven young men: 4 
and through whose recommendation he and, iu 1735, published a complete Flota 
obtained sorno private pupils. He also of tins country*-a classical w#lk. Inthe 
formed a friendship with Artedi, a med- same year, he ttent the university of 
ical student like himself,’Mevotetf to tne Hatderwvck, i.i4lollund, f and took the de-« 
cultivation of natural liistary., He now, in gree of M*D. He then visited Levden, 
his 24th year, conceived the idea of a new where the first sketch of bis Systma .Vafu- ' 

Is . 
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r<r was printed in the form of taMd^pbig^Uppeared oTiginqlty in twnvolmnes, 8vo. ; 

I'-’ folio pages. He bodkrrte ae\awhJwt**lMi» the Jpition pi*l>lis»li*cfl In 1 ' lYilldcnow 
'.ith John Frederic GronoyiusyBoerhanv^, at Berlin,.171)14—1810, is ext< tided to ten 
■■-ud John Bprmnu of Anisterdnfci; and he ^0|um&t c JLu 1753, this e eat naturalist 
then published A work, entitlm Punda- aba created n knight of thdpolai star—a> . 
menta Botanira, exhibiting the basis of has „ "norhiever before bestowed on literar) 
imtanical system. Mr. Clitibrdf a rich mam In I7w, he was elevated to thj 
.merchant of Amsterdam, modo him xu- rank* of nobfiity. Liffcrary honors were^ 
perintendent of bis garden at llartccanq*. a!5^ conferred on hint by scientific socie- , 
near Uaerlcip, rich in curious exotics, of tics in foreign countries. Jn 17C8,hccor * 
which* Linne drew up a systematic.cata- «pleteo tin* jifein of his Systeina Natural, 
Jogue. In 17:k>; he made a visit to Eng- which, through successive editions, bad 
iamfi He returnetL-n* Hollandtfith many l>een, enlarged to tliice octavo volumes, 
new plants fat Mr! Clifford’s garefthf, his Limit actptiml a nmde’-.t** decree of op- d 
description of which entitled Hurtus ji'lif- u lexica ijjjifficient to enable him to pur- 
fortianus,Ww\\ 37 plate was now publish- chase an estate and mansion at llnuimm- 
etTm'a most t^uebdid forms lie also jutb- by, near I'psul, where he chiefly resided 
lished the first edition of his Gluera during the Jast 15 years of his life, 'flier? 
Plantarunu In 1738, be made an exour® he iiad a museum of natural history, on 
sion to Paris, and, towards the end of which lie gave lectures, and to which be 
that y, irf rejfirned to liv* native rouufn, was constantly making additions, from 
and settled jis“a physician at Stockholm, the contributions of travellers and men of 
At first, he experienced neglcd ; hut, science in \nrions pails of the world, 
through thd influence of count Tessin, he His lieakli, during a grru^part of his life, 
was apjHiinted physician to the navy, and enabled him to pursue his researches w ith 
had a salary for giving public lectures on vigor and activity ; hut in May, 1774, lie 
botany m the summer, and on mineralogy hud an njmpleclic attack, ^h'''Ji obliged 
in the winter. The establishment *f the linn to relinquish the most laliorioiis j»art 
royal academy of Stockholm, of which he of his professorial duties, and close his 
was one of the first rneieners, contributed literary luUirs. , \ second attack occurred 
to the advancement of his reputation, by iifh/ti, mid he 'afterwards experienced a 
the opportunities which it afforded for the third ; hut his'Meatli did not take place 
display of his abilities. In 1741, iif wic- till January*! 1, 177s-'. Besides his works 
. reeded Kobe re in the professorship of on natural history, Ire pooiished a classi- 
medicine at l peal, to vv^seh *vvas added tied .Ub teria J fttfiea, and n systematic 
the superintendence of the botanic garden, treatise on nosology, entitle,! Genera Ator- 
tothe new - avrangenyuit and augmentation * honnn. Few irien in the histor> of sci- 
iof which he devoted loueir of his time* eric* have shown such boldness, zeal, 

; nod attention, in 1745, uppiurAl his activity and sagacity as Linne : natural 
'flora Suetica , and the next year hi* etna- science* is under unsfieaknble obligations 
logue of Swedish animals, entitled fa^no to flint, tlmqgl# the different systems r— 
Suecica. He was elected to the post of tablished by him may la* superseded In 
secretary of the academy of sciences at* more perfect gi*.->. Charles XJV, king of 
TJpsal. In 174<i, an honorary nieiial^xfhmf-^W&wleri, in 18J!>, ordered a monument to 
was struck at the expense of some noble- lx^ erected to him ,!.i Ins native place., 
trthrw and, in 1747, he was nominated By hi# wife, the daughter of a physician 
.royal arckiater. Through las influence, Si Ri^dun, he* had a son mid four duugh- 
irrnuy young naturalists were sent to e\- tors. "The former, Charles nm Limit, jun. 
plore various countries : ant^to his zeal in wiis joint-professor of Isitan v, and nllcr- 
tlic cause of Science we owe the discove- vvards professor of medicine at Vjisal. 
ties in nattiral histoiy made, by Kalih, Og- He was well acrpiainted with science, but 
beck, HasseUyiist anil Lotting. He was distinguished himself by no discoveries 
. .employed by the queen of .Sweden to do- of importance. On his death, without 
scribe Her museum *nt Drottningholm, issue, in 1783, the family Is.-curne extinct, 
when he made a ncjv scientific arrange- — Elizabeth Christina von Lime, one of 
jgent of the shells contained in it. About the daughters of the great naturalist, 
1751, he published his P/etfosophui Bulan - studied boUmy, und liecame known by 
ica, and, in 1753, his Species Planlarum, her discovery of the luminous property 
containing a description of every kqpwn of the flower the tropmolum, of which 
plant, arranged according to the sexual an account vvus communicated to the 
system.’ This work of l.innt,•which Hal- academy of Stflckholrp. 
ier terms hu Maximum Opus et .Etemum, Linseed Oil. (Sec flax.) 
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LINT- 
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Lint, in-surgery, is^ie scrapings^ of 
fine linen, used by surgeons ift dressing 
wounds. It is made into Various forma, 
which have different names, aborning to 
flie diffejrnce of the figures-. Lint, made’ 
up iu anroval or orbicular fcrm, is called a 
jitdgti; if* in a cylindrical form, «r in 
shape of a date or olive stone, it is cal|p*fa 
dutitii. These different forms of lint are 
required for many purposes ; as,**!. to # 
stop blood in fresh wounds, bj filling them 
up Indore the application of a*handagc; 
though, if scratim Unt be not at band, a 
piece of fine liftoff may lie tom intg small 
rags, and applied in the sained manner: 
in vrry* large hemorrhages, the lint or 
Kgs should bo first dipped in some styptic 
liquor, as alcohol, or oil of*turpentine, 
or sprinkled with some styptic powder: 
«. to agglutinate or heal wounds ; to 
which end lint is very serviceable, if 
spread with some digestive ointment, 
balsam, or vulnerary 'liquor j 11. in 
drying up wflunds and ulcers, and 
forwarding the formation of a cicatrix : 
4. in keeping the lips of wounds at a 
proper distance, that they may not hastily 
unite before the Uittom is well digested 
and healed: o. they are highly neces¬ 
sary to preserve wounds iftitn the injuries 
of the air.—Surgeons of former ages used 
compresses of sjxitige, wool, Reamers, or 
cotton, linen )>«wg kss plentiful than in 
later times; but lint is far preferalile to ail 
'these, and is, at present, universally used. 

Listz, capital of Upper Austria, ou the, 
Iluuulie, at the influx of the Traun, is 
well built, with a bridge 400 pates long, 
and lias, exclusive of the garrison, p popu¬ 
lation of 18,700 inhabitant^; houses, 1600. 
Here is the lurgesr woollen*man i 1 factory 
iu Austria, in which line emmets are made. 
Much gunpowd<\ is also manufiietyjgi*. 
here. In 1784, Lint^wus made a bishop’s 
see. Iu 1074, the lyecum was foundedliy- 
Leopold, and, in 1824, institutions toi tlf: 
deaf and dumb, and otie for the Mind, 
were erected. The Northern Institute is 
a college for the Catholics of the north *1’ 
Germany., Lon. 14° 1*V 45" E.; hit. 48° 
Iff 54" N. _ , 

Linus ; the name of a celebrated mu- 
%ian of antiquity, to whom Diodorus 
Siculus, quoting Diouysius of Mitylene, 
attributes the introduction of verse and 
music iuto Greece, lie was a native of 
Cbalcis, and to him are ascribed u jioeni 
on the exploits of Bacchus iu India, y 
treatise on mythology, tht addition of a 
airing to the lyre then in we, and the in¬ 
vention of melody and rhythm. SuidUs 
also joins hr giving him ^pilit for the last- 
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nientioapd impfovements, and calls him . f 
tin? firift Jyric poet A few fragments of, 8 
poetry, utyder ins name, are jo be found t 
in BtobteiA. ► 

Lmw (felis .leo j. The lion, like all , | 
other (.'fits, js aimed, in each jaw, with 
»i$ fitron§ and exceedingly sharp cutting 
teeth, two formidable canine, and six 
others, occupying thff'usual place of the 
inoiags, but differing' from these by. termi¬ 
nating in sharp protuberances. Besides 
these, thife is a sipall tooth, or tubercle,* 
od Kali wdffof the mfierjaw, immediate¬ 
ly jKistcrior to all thtfttherj. Tbetoqgue 
is coVered with ro u jl j Ti and elevated papil- 
Za^with their joints dirCSWd baciiwaRs. 
The claws, which are five in number on 
*he fore feet, and four on the hinder, are 
of great length, extremely powerful, and 
much curved *, like those of die cats, 
they are retractile within* a sheath en¬ 
closed in .the skin covering" the paws. 
The lion is distinguished froimhis kindred - 
sfieeies hy the uniformity of his color, 
which is pale tawny above, becoming 
somewhat lighter liencath, and nfVer, ex¬ 
cept .while very young, exhibiting any • 
niurkiugs; and also by the long and flow¬ 
ing mane of the*8ld male, which, cover¬ 
ing flie whole hi'd, extends backwards 
over his shoulders. Notwithstanding the 
prases that ha\*, from tiiile immemorial, 
Wn Bestowed on this auitna), for grateful 
affection, daunjjess courage, and merciful 
forliearauc* lu\s nothing more, in moral 
. and intellectual faculties, tbarwa cat of im- 
auense $ize lyid strength, and endowed 
with *11 the guileful and treacherous qual¬ 
ities of thut treacherous tribe, jiis daunt¬ 
less courage is a mere consciousness iff 
sujVnority over the animals by which he 
• is surrounded, and wholly disappears in 
rflie nciglilwrliood of mou; his merciful 
forbearance is tufthmg more than that he 
never destroy* more than satiabp his hun¬ 
ger or revenge, tuid thut, when finderTbe 
donunion'of man, tie suflers his keeper to 
approach him without injury. The lion 
is only met ifttlt iu the wanner regions of 
the aid world, and ipo.fr particularly «f 
/Ulrica, iu whose vast farespi and arid 
deserts l»e reigns suprenwrand uncon¬ 
trolled. He is mat witli, but Arely, iu 
{Mirts of India, Arabia and Persia, but liis 
ranjfe in these eoimtrles is becoming vejj’ • 
limited. From Libya, whence the Romans 
obtained so tudtiy, he has almost disap¬ 
peared ; and in classic Greece, where, we ; 
are informed by Aristotle, he once occur- * ' 
red, none aw to he found. In America, \< 
this species never occurred, its place beiug '■ 
supplied by the puma. Naturalists have , 
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differed greatly as to Hip longevilw of this ofl^n, lapping life? a dog; but in this pro 
animal. Button stated it to be man cess his tongue H lien* downward: Ins 

22 years; but it far exceeds this, as the breath.is very offensive, and the odor of 
one jn the Towej of London, wjiirh died, bis urintiCijwuppnrtable. There is some 
in |760, lived in captivity also e ?0 3 oars; variation, in J)n> lions of different Souniri*^ 
and another died in the same place, at tho in external appearance, though, Wt egscn- 
age of 63. The lioness brings forth from tial particular;, their habits are identicpi* 
three to four at a hirtb. The nihs, wVen Tie Asiatic variety seldom attains an 
first bom, are about tin**size ol’ a small eqtAl size with tire (’ape lion; its color i* 
pug dipt, and continue to -nick the mother a more uniform and pule yellow, and Its 
for about a year. At this tint *. thrii*eo!or Inane fuller aTid more complete, and being, 
<is admixture of reddish and gnw, with a jnoreoverf fumiahed^vidi a peculiar ap- 
number of brawn fojuds. 'Us’utiy^! of jiendtigo of long huirs, which, commenc 
die male begins toLnakc its appearance mg liencudi tho nook, £fc\ipy tiifcxvholo 
When tho animal isvfoout three to Hi roe of the*n*ddle line of the lardy HBieath 
yaga-ftmd a old. Cho tunic attains Even the Cape lion presents two Virilities, 
maturity in seven, and the female rn.^ix known «s the jia/c and the blmk, distitw 
years. Tiie*strengl!t of the lion is pro® gtfohed, use titeir appellation* imply, by 
digious. a ^ngfo stroke with Ins paw ‘ the lighter or daiker eolor of their coats. 
U‘ing % sutJii'H^it to destroy most animals. 'I'he latter of these is the larger and more 
■ The bfibo of die tore J n g is remarkahiy ferocious of the two. The Barbery lion 
fitted to 'in-lain the <.o* , ;u tmireul.tr strain lias tlie same full mane n« tin' Asiatic, hm 
so jiowcrli^ an exertion occasions. its exceeds him in si/e. Tlie mimlMT of 
texture is so compact, that it w ill strike lions, as* bus been observed, has greatly 
tire with steel. The lurking-place of the diminished, judging frem the multitudes 
lion is generally rh< .-eu near a spring, or spoken of hy nncii nt writer', and .those 
by the side of a ri\er, when' lie l^ts an carried to Home. Tims Sylfti tht; dictator 
opportunity of surprising such animals as exhibited, during Ins preturship, 1U() of 
resort ro the water to <p*s»eh their thirst, tlicse animals; and PomjH-y presented iKM> 

' Here he lies in wait, froio'lied in some iqjthr eircu*. Vion-tights were common 
Thicket, till his; prey approaches, and then, under the rongdntc, and during the om- 
with a prodigicsi* leap, seizes it nt the first pine Adrian, it is said, often eaused 10 t* 
Iwund; if, however, unsuccessful Ki fin-, to tie destroyed at <>i% x g>\hibition; ntni 
he immediately retires wait another Aiitoniyus Pms arid Man us AureJins 

opjiorUmity. in dm night? mdre purlieu- weie equally {.rotligsd in graiilying the* 
larly, the bun prowls abroad in seat Hi of # ]»eop!e. At the rape of flood llofw, lions 
his prey, tlie conformation oj‘ fos eyet* are hunted, not only iiir the purpose of 
i being, like those of the coidmon eaj, well extermination, hut ahn for their 'kins, 
•fitted for seeing in a dim light. Tint roar In the day time, and in an open country. 
hf the lioft is loud and terrific, e'pf'ially froi*i Iff to Iti dor- will <ly oterrome .1 
whwi heard‘m the solitary wild*. he *iit- hun of the kagist «'/«*; n< r dues there 
habits: this roar i* his natural nmv; for. t appear to !»' unv nt «■>ssity that die dog' 
When enraged, lie utters a 'horf :md mu!--^. should lie vefy^nrge: ^ he is less swnt 
denly-repented ejy, whil-i die rofh is a inait iliese animals they readily 01 ertakc- 
ptplonger^ effort, .1 I ind, of deep-toned hiHi, on which die lion tunis rounyl, and 
grtWfiNirij^ mixed ith a sjiarp, vibrating tgeuyi*for tlie ntuick, shaking Ins mane, 
noise. It lias Ik n i/suaily stated, that the and aiming in a •short ami slutrp tone, 01 
lion hud constant and stated times for sits down on Ins haunches to litre them 
roaring, especially when in Captivity; hut 'IHte dobs then surround him, and, sin ml 
1 ■ tips has been slawvu to lw erroucqps in taneously rushing upon him, subdue him 
; some degree. Jt rfppcarq however, dux, by their united ^efforts, though nbt la-lore 
. m summer ftme, and esjieeiaHy before at- he 1 ms destroyed set end of them. But 
tnospheiic changes, hg uniformly coni- the iikkIc of destroying them, usualumoi^ 

, mcnc.es alrout dawn; at no other time is the BiiHimten, is by shooting them, oithei 
1 there mty regularity* in hw rear. When with fire-arms or poisoned arrows. . The 
tfhaged, Itis cry is still more appalling inhabitants know that tlie lion generally 
' thtfn lus rdlir ; hetlieti beafc his Bides with kills and detours his prey at sunrise tmd 
his tail| agitates hixrimne, moves die skin sunset. On this account, therefore, when 
of his fare and his shaggy eyebrows, tfiey ifttend n» hunt them, they notice 
thrusta out iiis tongue, and intrudes his w here die nut^jopes are foaling at day- 
’ dreadful daws. The lion requires alxiut Itreak : if they perceive that these animals 
J5 pounds of raw fie^i a day; he drinks are alarmed, thejjroncltidc that they hate 
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bop.ti attacked by a litfc. Marking jhc 
spot whence tin‘alarm wok place, about 
rniiJ-ilky, when the sun is ifciyjiowerful, 
and the object of I heir attack rffee)), they 
gbrefullyLexamiue die ground and, if they 
find hitiftliey lodge a bullet or jHiisoned 
Itaow in him. Sometimes# however, ho 
is fairly brought to Imy in the day fin*?, 
the hunter, ns the Ibllovviug account 
J?bm Pringle testifies. A tier his retreat is 
found, “the approved plan *i£ to torim-nf 
him witli dogs till b£ abandons hi.-, covert, 
and stands at hay in the open plain. The 
whole band dP inters then man'll tor- 
wan l together, and tire deliberate^', one 
by (#ie.* Ff lie does tint speedily tali, but 
#rmv8 angry, and turns upon bis ein-mie-, 
they must then stand close in a eirele, 
ami turn their horses’ tear outward, *o;t»e 
holding them fiist by the bridles, while the 
others kneel to take a steady ana at the 
lion us he approaches, sometimes up to 
the very horses’ heels, erouehing tvry 
mm and tJierfJ as if to measure the 
distance and strength of hi> enemies. 
This is the moment to shoot him fairly in 
the lurch* mj; or some other mortal part. 
If they continue to wound him ineffectu¬ 
ally. till lie Iveromes furious and desperate, 
or if the horses, starileiF by ins terrific 
roar, grow frantic with terror, and burst 
loose, the business lteeomes rather serious, 
and may end iMttisdiief, yqiorially it' all 
the party nrc-not men of courage, joftlness 
and experience.” Very full accounts of 
the lion ami Ins ]mbits are to lie found 
tin; travels of f'pannann. Harlow, I.eiail- 
laut, Hurcliell, &.c., in Southern Viricn, 
and ul-o in the I.ihnin of Entertaining 
Knowledge, and the Tower Menagerie, 
from which the aliuvc atT"tftmt has lieon ■ 


. in *tbcAIwdiienrauf.'an, which take their,'! 
name mun the principal one of die group,'?,- 
aliout 24 mile? from the north ctwist of >5 
Sicily. £«n. 15° 12* E.: lat.W 34' E//T 
population, about 20,000. These islands -'V- 
were Cajled,by tlie upcientw, Mblim, Ful- 
canim, atql Imuln* Lipanzorum, and feign- 
etf to lx* the residence of ^Eolus arid Vul¬ 
can. Lipari , the largest,, is populous and 
well cultivated, producing great qtjpntitics 
of cithi and fruit, especially fig» and rai¬ 
sins ; it Utewisc produces alum, sulplmr? 
nitr§^yi(re«rml*iir.* It is about IS miles 
in circumference; tm air is healthy, and 
the inhabitants mjhJknom hud good sea- 
men. Ott thc w ,>om i rri c^##t is sitfiatfld a 
to^o of r!»e -anv name. In this island 
•were fonnerlv pits which etHitted fire arid 
smoke, hut have long cease«^lo do cither. 
Population, 15.000; sqitai^ miles, 100. 
r riie other i.-IaniEs arc rHrcaibuii,'"5*anana, 
Vnlcano, Salini, Alif(*ii and IVIieudi, with 
two or three smaller one*. The volcanic 
• mptn’ms, formerly frequent in tlie island 
of lupari, reused in the sixth century,but 
the whole inland is rout posed ofafnunice- 
stotna lata, voleanie glass, anti black sand; , 
and tlie warm baths, ami heated vapors 
of the .Stoves (conation,- which emit hot, 
buljdiurt ...ise.xhuluiojis),prove the activ ity 
of tlie subterranean tires. The celebrated 
crater of \ ulcwm was visited bv general 
Cilhkftum in 1H12 {Voynet* to Cadiz); the „ 
volcano*is proliahly only .-lumbering, and ' 
not extimT fttroinlmli is at pr**sent the 
most remarkable of tlie i-lands ; its fires 
,are in flim-nnfting activity, the eruptions 
Utkirig place V regular intervals, vary ing. 
Ironi tlitve to eight minutes. (See tlie > 
wdrks of Ikilomieu, ^pallajfziuii, llrv - 

ddlie, xVc.j * • 


condensed. , 

I.ion\ Gi 1.FW This 'N the propel* 
spelling of the gul^gem'iully called uulf 
of Lyons. The name is derived thun 
Hurt, on aceoiim of the fierceness *4 l^e 
gales, at some seasons, *in uits gulf* Tlie 
proper mode of writing it in French is 
(lolfr da Lion. (See Lyons, (luff of.) * 

Lion’s Shark; the whole, or u dispro¬ 
portionate sluin' of the, advantages of a 
contract, claimed by one of tlie (mrties, 
and snpjHirted by the right of the, strong¬ 
est. Th" phrase in derived from a fuble 
of .Esop. 

Pip a. no, Cocntkss or (Caroline An- 
nunzindu); the widow of Murat (q. v.), 
and tlie sister of Napoleon. She be¬ 
came graml-duchess of Berg, ana queen 
of Naples, Site was bom March 2t>, 
17H2. 


, I.icivsKi, Cliarle.-, <me of tlie greatest 
^violinists, was Imru in 171H), nt Katie)n. 
PoJaiffi. His lather- <pive him his first in¬ 
struction in imi-ie. hi 1810, jio was ap¬ 
pointed director of tou-ie a! the GCTHmui 
theativ in l.eml« rg.*and gave *up the vio- 
loncell->, till tin n iiis chief instrument, aitd 
devoted tmffitelf more to Qw violin. In 
he was so attracted by SpolyN 
ftlav mg. that lie resighed hisuJtijHS, in or¬ 
der to have leisure tor practising that- 
urtist’s manner. •He remained in his 
Uptive country until 1817, when he went - 
•to Italy to hear die* celebrated Paganini- # 
(q. v.) In Piacenza, be played with HUm 
in u concert.* Since that tkffic, he*lias v 
travelled in Russia, Germany and France. 

I iis style incline's to the elevated. * 

hteooRj^iMATic Compositions; those?' 

- in which certain letters are purjxiseiy. > 


Lipari , a cluster of volcanic inlands lell out. Thus ^ope de Vega wrote a 



* f 

8 LIPOGRAMMATIC COMPOSITIONS—UPSIUS. % 

novella without l or a. Kotzeble wrote pirates, /ustuk; in acute critic and er¬ 
otic without r. The word is denied frapi udite scholar of the sixteenth century, horn 
the Greek X«*u> (signifying to omit, and ar Oveiysehe,4n Brabant,a Tillage satiated 
used m uftuiy ^compound wfyds), and. between* Brussels and Louvain, in Octe- 
Yf*jV* (letterl ber, 1547. *!J|Iartinus Lipsius, the intimate 

; Lh»pe. ; The ancient, principality of friend of Erofmus, was his untie. Hi» 
Lippe is, at present, divided between two genius developed iteqlf very, early, j ug 
reigning houses: 1. Lippe-Deimold fidh- ufamory being considered wonderful. Re¬ 
tains about 490 square, miles, with 71,200 for^he had completed his ninth year, lip 
., inhabitants. Detmold, with 2700 inhab- had written some miscellaneous jioetfy, 
Hants, is the capital. Public regime, Smich above Aiediocrity. He was instrqpt 
430,BOO guilders. The prince furnishes a ed at Brails, and, subsequently, in the 
^ contingent of <000 toen to tbe f (^ypian colleges of AEth, Cologne and Louvain, 
•confederacy. ThefconstitiUion granted’ He removed to RomeSSnfhis 20th year, 
by the modier of theWcsent prince to the and, hiving secured the patronage of ear- 
coua^ais stii bmspcnaM^eeause the no- dinal Gmnvella, bv dedicating to him hii 
IrfUty ,wili not allow the peasants to*be treatise Variorum Ledumum , was roeeive4 
represented.* 2. Schautnburg-IAppe. The* into his household, in the nominal capari- 
dominions of the prince of Lippe-Biick- ty of secretary. With this distinguished 
eburg-Scbauenbur" contain 212 square prelate he remained till 1569, sedulously 
miles, fcith 2i,500 inhabitants; revenue, consulting the treasures of the Vatican. 
215,000 guilders: contingent to the t»er- and other principal libraries, especially 
manic confederation, 240 men. Biicke- employing himself in the collation of rare 
burg, the capital, is on the river An. In and ancient manuscripts.* On his return 
1810, die prince abolished the last traces to the Netherlands, after a short time spent 
of bondage, and, Jan. 15,1616, established at Louvain, he visited the capital of tin* 
a constitution. % German empire, and then accepted a’ pro- 

Lirri. There were three Florentine fessorship in the university of Jena. Here 
artiste of this name. Oft«hcse, the eldest, the fickleness of his disposition, anil the 
Francesco Filippo , born fin 1421, and ^sur- vacillating stateVf his opinions resjiectiiig 
named the Old, had taken the vows os a religious matters, which eventually fixed 
Carmelite monk, but afterwards abandon- the imputation of imbecility on a charuc- 
ed the church, end underwent mdhj^vi- ter in other respects ^timable, first became 
cissitudes of fortune. On one ocrasiou, uppartup. He reimimced die Romish 
be fell into the hands of a dSarlktry corsair, church, and became a Lutheran; but. 
who sold hi|u to slavery'in Africa. Tlie .quitting Jena, at length, with an atowed 
■. successful exertion of ids talents, ifyon the, intention of spending the remainder of his 
•portrait of his purchaser, 4’as rewarded life in retirement in his native country 
by his restoration to liberty. On lus re- he repaired to Ov cry sc he, and, soon after, 
turn to Italy, he was received into die rt;r- recanted his supposed errors, and became 
. viceof the gAnd-duke.of FlorenN*. His reconciled to^m- see of Koine. In 1577, 
death took place in 1488; and, although < liowever, he again removed to Leyden, 

• he was dien 67, it is said to liave beeu tlin^wl ren be embftdSed tlieyloctrines of Oal- 
% result of an intrigue with a female «4" a re- vin/ and, during the J.T years which he 
epectable family, poison being employed sp#it in that university, gave to die world 
by ttfr rel|tives for lus destruction.—He t|je gitist esteemed of Ids works. In 1590, 
left one son, Filippb, also a painter of he resumed finaHy to Louvain, and once 
'considerable reputation, born in 1460. more became a Catholic, owl that of the 
Many of h(s works are yet t#be found in most bigoted description. Many tempt 
/ Jtltp city of which he was a native. He ing and honorable offers were made 
/ dfed -Ldrfnzo, the third of ti* liim by various potentates, to engage him 

■f name, descended of the same family, unit- in their service; but be refused them all; 
ed to considerable skills a idstorical and and, at length, died at Louvain, in the 
portrait painter the arte of poetry and rnu- spring of 1606. Superstition led liim, a 
« sic. He was born iif 1606, and is ad tan- snort time before his death, to dedicate a 
d^eously known as the author of a bur- silver pen, and liis fur gown, to the virgin 
lea!|ue podth, -entitled Mabnantile Jlacmds- Mary. Ills principal works are the Varitt, 
taio. Of this work there have been three Lediones above-mentioned ; an excellent 
• editions;-two printed at Florence, in 1688 Commlntaiy on the Works of Tacitus; 

, and JTill,the.other, in 1768,at fans* Itap- treatises De Gmstanlia; He, Militia Jto- 
< peered originally under the fictitious name mana; De Amphitkeatris; De Pronuntia- 
- of Zipoli. His death tpok place in 1664. tione redd. Lingua Latina; De Cruce; 



LUCIUS- 

i ' if ' 

lh urn Religione; Dt.Hihiiplkecis; Satira 
Menippaq; Saturnalia f 6 ml art Oration 
on' the’* .Death of the Duko* of Saxony. 
The beet edition of them ie that prktted at 
Antwerp, in 1(>3/. • 

LiqbEjj^ (from the fVencft); a palat- 
r^ afele bpiriuiopa drink, connoted of jvu- 
alcohol, sugar,' ’and -some arorrinti# 
a^mfusion, extracted from fruits, seclta, 
aSIt The great Hifference in the quali¬ 
ties of the different Ivjtteufs is owing 
principally to & variation in fhe*propor- 
* dona of the sugar 8 n<f alcohol. The 
French distinguish three qualities : the 
first are the ratafias , or simple fy&iurs, 
m wlpeh tile sugar, the alcohol und the 
ajjptuaiir substance arc in small quantities: 
"such are the anise-water (q. %.), noyau, 
the apricot, cherry, fee. ratafias. The 
second am the oils, or the fine liqueurs, 
with more saccharine and spirituous 
natter; us the anisette. Curasao, See.., 
which art! those commonly found in the 
ra/es. The think an- the ereums ,*or mi- 
(MTfine liqueurs, such as rusoglio, maras¬ 
chino, Duntzie water. See. The same ar¬ 
omatic infusion may, then-Ion-, give its 
name to liqueurs of ddlerent qualities, in 
which the materials are tlte same, hut the 
proportions different: tint#, one propo^ 
:ion of ingredients gives eau-fe-nayau ; un¬ 
ether, crime-dt-noyau, See. 


-LISBON. J) 

propertied to mstf>y others which inhabit ’ 
our fores®. 

LiqcoaiCE Igbjcyrkiza) ; a genus of 
lqguininou# plants, containing ^ight spe¬ 
cies, one tft’ which is a Aativeof North 
America, and the others am confined to 
the nordfbtn *and temperate pons of the 
castfefti continent. They have pinnated 
leaves, and small, blue, violet, or white 
flowers, which arc disposed in heads 'or 
♦spikes, tutd an; remarkuble. For the tfWeet- . 
ness of thcaroots. The couunou liquogpt^* 
f 0. gfytbraq (grows ttild iii (lac south of * 
Europe* and is cnltivawd in many places, 
’even in England, for do; sake of the root, 
which is much if'm in 
fortdk u considertible article of commerce. , 
■Vj^ire titan 200 tons of the. extract are man¬ 
ufactured annually in Spain, a considera¬ 
ble portion of which is sent fo London, 
und employed ill •the Itrewijfc otqjorter. 

It is often administered medicinally, in 
coughs and pulmonary affections, and the 
aqueous infusion is exposed lor sale in all 
the European cities, os a refreshing bevc-. 
rage. A deep, light and sand) soi^is best 
adapted to its culture., The American 
specie? {(i. lepulota) inhabits tlie plains of 
(jin* Missouri, f’nmW't. Louis upward.;, ex¬ 
tending even to thc^xmiers of the Pacific, 
but is*» 6 t found iu the Atlantic states. 


other, cri me-dt-noyau, See. , Lirjooksoko.\ (See Trtip-Tree.) 

LiquiiiAMBxH jjyvru.cin.i T A,^r Sw ext L/*b«.x [Lisboa), the jdnef city of 
Mi’vj. This tree is widely diffused through Portugal, and the residence of the court, 


sed through 
the E. States, from kit. 4.‘E to Flornfu, and 
ulnug the shores of the gulf into the jirm- 
>uces of Mexico. The leaves, which 
somewhat resemble those of some maples, 
ore very regularly ftve-loUil, and the 
Jobes are serrated on the margin.* The 
flowers are inconspicuous. 4Khc frtiit eon-, 
sists of a iHirt of lair, siqqiorted on a long 
pedicle, and is soyriuw hut %t*iilnr to that 
of the Initlon-wiHul^mr phme-tree, buf’Ts 
much less even, otr the surface. It as 
abundant every where throughout* th«^ 
Middle, Southern, and Western SgiTes" 
and sometimes lias a trunk five feet in 
Hiumeter, with a proportional summit 
The usual diumeter, however, is from one 
to three feet The wood is eomjtaet, ca¬ 
pable of receiving a fine polish, and has 
been used for articles of furniture ; hut, 

* toPtliis putymse, it,is inferior to either the 
wild cherry or black walnut. It is, how¬ 
ever, employed for liuing maliogmty, for 
InxlstciMls, and for u variety of purjxxsvw in 
the interior of houses, possessing great 
strength, but requiring proluetiou frofn tint 
weather. The bark, on bmng wounded, 
yields a small quantity of a fragrant resin 


ortugal, and the residence of the court, 
ifi the province**)!' Estremadura, on the 
right bank of the Tagus, which is here a 
*tti 1 e muiwi half in wsllli, ami ifbt far from 
tne mouth of the river, is built on three 
hills, in a romautie country, and exhibits a 
grand apiiearanee from the harbor, ln- 
eludjog tin.- Miburtvs Junqueiraand Alcan¬ 
tara, it is about five miles in length, and a 
Able mid a half in breadth. It contains 
•Iff pariah eliurehe-i, 75 convents and 100 
elmjsds, 44,000 houses, and, before 1807, 
bad .‘100, 000 inhabitants, but, at’presaM, 
has not more than 2lVJ,0(X>, umoifg whom 
an* many foreigners Negroes, Mulattoes, 
Creoles, and JiO,(fOO Galician^ who come 
from Spanish Galicia, and serre as por- 
teaf ailu water carriersLjimd jHwfimikOtheP 
menial occupations. The tovj^fis open, 
without walls or gatgs. The highest hill 
only has a castle, now iu ruins; hut die 
harW is Isniutiful, oajmeious und safe, 
and is defended by four strong fort# 
on tlie. hanks of the river (St. Jjaiitinn, St. 
lltigio, the tower of Belem, &c.). Many 
of the. streets are very uneven, on account. • 
of the liilly situation of the city. The ^ 
finest are on the bunks of die river.*' 


This tree is, however, inferior, in x'uaofid Thbrc ure no elegant private buildings. 

■ 'I * * ' ‘t .. ■ 7 * 



LISBON—LISf?E. 


The houses of the nobility' ah distinguish¬ 
ed only by their size. The wetmerii part 
lias beeri beautifully rebuilt since fne 


of 80,000 lives,* the streets being straight, 
and;regularly laid hut, with* Iurj houses 
) and squares. * The eastern partof tbenaty, 
"which was not affected by the earthquake, 
has preserved its gloomy aspect—crooked 
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serve to be fkutrauloriy mentioned. Among 
thfe literaiy institutions are the‘royal acad¬ 
emy of sciences, tlje college of nobles, the 
marine •academy, with other seminaries, a 
botanical ^garden, three oliservitories, (jic 
royal .cabinet of natural curiosities, and . 


authorities, and of the patriarch of 


( >remi>- 

>oarT' 
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«mnen stories high. Lisbon jwas for- hunts hitye «but few manufactories: (fiere 
meny known,to be fxtremqjykilthy and are not even mechanics enough to supply 
V,unsafe; but, at present, regulationsmave the demands of the But Lisbon is 

been made to provide for the public jsecu- * the ctcitgi of Portuguese commerce, which 
ri tv. and the*streeSia*re well lighted, extends to most of the countries of Eu-‘ 


ri te, an d tiig. stmjtPfcare well lighted, extends to most or the countries of Eu- 
Ambtig™ the squares, tnfe principal tare rojic, to the U-States, and to the Portu- 
the Placa^do Commercio and the Rocia, guose' possessions in other iHirts of tlie 

mi s . ii i i _ . . _• .1 . _ ti mi i ia* ii 


. They are connected by handsome, wide, 
"straight streets. The former, on which 
the royal pif^tce, now in ruins, was wtu- 
ated, lies wi the bank of the Tagus, at 
the landing-pluce of tlie harbor, is an ob- 

• long square, of 615 paces in length and 

• 550 in breadth, and is surrounded, on 
three s^les, witli fine buildings (the fourth 
is opeit towards the river), hi the centre 
there is a bronze statue of king JoAqih 1. 
The Rocio, where the ati/tosda fi were for¬ 
merly exhibited, is a regular oblong, 1800 
feet in length and 1400 in width,® with 
the new palace of the inquisition on one 
aide; In this square 10 street* meet. 


world. There are about 240 Portuguese 
apt! 130 foreign (principally English) mer¬ 
cantile houses. From 1700 to 1800 ves¬ 
sels arrive annually at the port (Junquei- 
in). The beautiful environs of the town 
jui: emliellished by a* great number 
(6—7000) country seats {quintas). In the 
vicinity are Belem aud the castles Itamn- 
Ihao and Qticius. , 

Lisle, or Lille (Flemish, Ryssd ); a 
large and strong city of France, formerly 
tbe capital of French Flanders, and now 
of the department of Um* North, situated on 
the Deule, in*n dead flat. The Deule is 
navigable,•and is divided into several 


side; In this square 10 street* Meet, navigable,*and is divided into several 
Among the churches, the new church is branches, part of wfiien supply the moats 
the finest, and is the (post cmagnificent or grAt ditches of the citadel and town, 
building erected since the earthquake. The form of Lisle is an irregular oval; 
The patriarchal church, on ansclevated* its length, from nonh-west to south-east, i> 
situation, wliich aflonls a beautiful viev^, nearly tvo miles; its breadth, about three 
is magnificent in Its interior, and contains quarters; its circumference, between four 
rich treasures and many curiosities. The and fite, exclusive of the earthen ram- 
patfiorch, the head of the Portuguese jhAs thllt wii^unil the town, aud which 
Schurch, has a large annual income. The are, in their turn, surrounded by a moat, 
aqueduct; about seven miles in length, is jf Lisle preset*s*an imposing ap|>earauce, 
.'remarkable construction. Tlie centre It fltln its extent, its fortifications, its canals, 
.*0 high, that a ship of the, line, might j»hs it§ squares, and its pffhlic buildings. Few 
u*der it.* The water is carried over the cities of France can vie with it in the 
valley of* A lean tampon 35 marble arches, ftrffightiiess %u4 width of its streets, the 
It withstood the force of the earthquake, regularity of its buildings, and its general 
although the^ keystones sunk a few inches, i*r of neatness. Several convents hnv«? 

THa IfW>nK 7 fi \vhr*rp Ui fKV) ciiPiriirrt /1 tlut rr«unlntinri * thn liAinsWal.. 


The St. Josephs hospital, vvhere 10,(MX) survived the revolution; the hospitals are 
' Sick, mdthe fouudling hospital, Vliqre five, one vety large. Lisle is a fortress of 
-1600 clulfflttii, are annually received, de- the first rank. Its citadel, the masterpiece 
V ». _ of VauUm, is the first in Europe after that 

- * Tbe city then eontaiiRd about 130,000 inhale of Turin. It is a mile in Cireuit, aniF is 

. Hants. The shock was instantly followed hy tlie siirmnnded Viv n Hmthln mt,., 

fall of every church and convent, almost III the “*J° , t ■ i ? . . b,e ' nottt ‘ £he 

Urge pubLc buildings, and more than one Lisle 18 extensive. Its Ilian tihftC*, 

ftJbrth of 49fe bouses. In about two hours after tures arc of carnlcts, serges, and other 

the Shock, fires brqltc out ip different quarters, woollen Stuflk cotton, calico, linen, ailk. 

and J ra 5r , vi ?[ eucc ; for “* lace, ctfrpets, soap, starch, toliaccb, 

nearly,three days, that the uly was completely i eat i. or „i HSS arul earthenware 
desolated. Tbe earthquake happened on a holy- 1 . n /’.s 1888 if* . carmen ware. I he on- 
day, whenthe churches and convents were full of “US town is ascribed by tradition to 

people, very few of whoti^escaped * Julius CtBsor. Louis XIV, took it from 


* Tbe city then contaiiRd about 130,000 inhab* 
Hants. -The shock w,qj instantly followed by tlie 
jail of every church and convent, almost all the 
Urge public buildings, and more than one 
fdhrth of A; houses. In al>em two hours after 


lisIe-litchfield. 


the Spaniards iii l667. It surrendered, in 
* l?08, to the duke of Marlborough end 
prince Eugene. 'At the peace of Utrecht, 
it was'restored to France. At ITX&it was 
bombarded by the Austrians, Jrno" were 
obliged to retire, witli the Iocs of 20,000 
moil- 1815, Louis XVJII spent one 
b Iftajf here, l»efoiv leaving France. Impu¬ 
tation, €59,860; 18 miles east of Tournay; 

3° 4 f E.; tat. 50° 37' 50" N. 


V> 


iu 446, f-hen drat place was visited by re4^ 
peatod ftalarniti&; {be former by Gregory ’ 
tH# Great, during an inundation of the 
Tiber, and a raging plague.* Tins con- ,* 
kisted of fR< song of seven choirs (hence ! 
stptifonm»\ ofcfergy, monks, nuns, boys, 
girls, Ranuia citizens, and widows and mar- 
ri<*Uvorn?n. The btany probaWyconstated, 
at first, of the words feme eleesan, but was 
j iuu wv u# irv lit * gradually enlarged., .The Ihapy was annu- 

ijisT ; the enclosed groynd wfiferein ally sijng on the dirsrogationum. APalater 
knights held their justs and tournaments; period, % litany was nof oidy «Al«yA 
so called because erjpircled witff barriers, to the lilly Trinity, but also, os we Save 
as with a list. Sonic Were double, one for snidptwthe saints, and sung in processions. 


each cavalier, f#l fhat they could not ap- 
proacli nearer than a spear’s lcngtff. Hence 
to enJkr the lists is to engage in contest. 

• Listkl ; a small square moulding, 
serving to crown or accompany a larger, 
and to separate the flutiugs iu columns. 

L’Istf.sso Tempo ( Italian ); a phrase 
implying that the movement liefbre which 
jf. is placed is to Ihj played in the same 
time as the previous movement. , 

Litany (from^he Greek Wmr<», suppli¬ 
cation, prayer); a form of prayer or botiir, 
used on occasions of public calamity, first 
introdnertl, according to Zonal as and Ni¬ 
cephoros, by 1’ruehis, irixiut tin* year 44f>, 
at Constantinople, in the reign of Theodo¬ 
sius; according to I'uulus Imeonus, imdir 
Justinian, at Antioch, in consequence of 
the followin'..' eireumstance: *.411 eaith- 
quakc, says the 1 ageing haviqg driven the 
fieople into die field*., a boy was suddenly 
taken up into the air in their presence; but 
was again let down unhurt, on the people 
crying out Kyrir e It exon ! The I my related 
thut he h d heard the songs of the angels, 
“Holy God! Holy anil Mighty, Holy ami 
Immortal! have merry upolLus!”find dns < 
gave rise to the litany. ‘"ftiis kind of 


Tins tatter kind 


of btany of course was 


common prayer* was, jm 


I'rlnyt^ not unusual 
among the Jews, mid the IiKSth I’^al'U 
stems to have beei\ulupu*d to this pur¬ 
pose. Litanies afterwords liecume jefy 
common, tuul every suint of,the Ilonttmd 
calendar has bis litany. It must lx* Avn- 
cd, that some of these are very unmean¬ 
ing, onumeruting all the names ami mirtfc 
cles attributed to the saint, and, iu this re¬ 
spect, not unlike 
Romans, which < 


t 


lose prayers of the 
nsisted merely of a 
catalogue of die names of die deity ad- 
dreswxl, against which St. Paul gives a 
particular Warning. Litanies are fotiud 
in die old hymn-woks of the Lutherans, 
but are no longer used by Gcrinati Prot¬ 
estants. The Catholic litanies are instill-, 
pushed into the. greater arid less. The 
tatter is said to have Iweusroinposed by 
bishop Mamertus, of Vienue (in France), 


rf fitai 

omitted by the ProtJ^itaTheusualan- 
svvqr of the people is, O.. 
for us), if the litanv is directecUto the Vir¬ 
gin or a saint; or Libera nos (deliver ns), if 
it is addressed to the Deity? Iqdecent 
parodies have often been ytad*«on lita¬ 
nies, and sung in connexion .with other 
profane songs. In early times, instances 
occur of this being done, cven*by monks. 
(See the note to the article Fools, Feast of.) 
Tin* following parody is taken fjpui the 
Cav idler’s Letatiie (1647): 

Froilt too much leaping au cv il decorum, 

Fiom l)i<* mdiivfo)^treason, partiamenh •irm, 
From Oliver ('roinwcll. dux omnium matorum, 
# i I.ibera nos 

Si e the Sacra. Litanur variat (Antwerp, 
^nd BingiTam’s Origines Ecclesias¬ 
tics , for a great v ariety of*litanies.—Thui 
this simple form of prayer and response 
has, at times, been of great advantage to 
4 he jieopjp cannot be denied; qpd, because 
laanv litanies qre floor, all ought not to be 
condemned. fSee Liturgy.) 

Lin n hf.ld; a post-town, and capital 
ofldtebtiejd county, ('ounce tiiy it; 30 mjlea 
wear of Hartford, 31 uortli-north-west of 
Mew Haven, 329 from Washington; ion. 
7(5T 37' W.; lot. 41° Sty N.; population, in 
1820, 4<n0 (for tho*j»of>utation in 1830, see 
United States) ; organized as aStovvnju 
1721, and contains fqur targe territorial 
parishes. The principal village is delight¬ 
fully situated gn an elevated plain, afford¬ 
ing extensive and beautiful pfusjiects. It 
was made a. borough 1818, am^ con* 
faififi a court-house, a jail, a te^rtfleacad- 
emy, a taw school, a printing-office, a 
hunk, and two liou«e#of public worship,— 
one for Congregationfflists, and one for 
Episcopalians,—and has some trade. Im, 
the township, there are nine louses of 
public worship,—four for Congregational- 
ists, four for Episcopalians, and one for 
Baptists. It is a good agricultural town, and 
contains numerous mills and manufactur- 
ing establishments, cotton manufactories. 
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iron works, &eV Mbunt Torn,e on the 
western'4k»vler of the'l&wnshift is 700- 
feet high. Thews are foqr pouds in this 
township, largest of which,comprises 

900 acres. 


within 


history is to .show the same, manifested in 
th(t various poftical .establish ipcnts and 
changes. In a inorelirrtited sfcnsh, literary 
history treatrf of loomed writings; their 
content^ Tate, modifications, translations, 
&c. (which* is bibliography, <]. V.), of the 
The law school in this town, is 9 private lives and characters of their tufhors, Urn 
institution, established in 1782,f by judge circsrnstaneo* under .which they wrotef 
' Reeve. In 1798,. judge Gouhl was nsso- (which constitutes (literary biography). 
-dated witli him. Since 1820, judge Gould The latter has also Ireen called externa^ 
: has lectured alone. The student^ how- literacy kislonj, the former internal titerdnf 
<Iy examined hi another * history, Irccjuse it aims to show, in a Jpti-, 


res. There is a medicinal spring 
: half a mile of The court-house. 


are weekly 

gentleman. The number oft students, 
froth 1798 to* 1827, both inclusiwg was 
730. The number lias been somewhat 
r educed , by the estStiisluncnt of another 
scltecr iu eBnnexion witli Yale coltyge. 
The studerys in this seminary study the 
law by titles, in the order in which tHi 
lectures arts give:;. Tire mode of instruc¬ 
tion is hj- lecturing on tfye several titles of 
the law i]} £n established order. The 
course of lectures occupies alrotrt 14 or 15 
months. One lecture is given every day. 
There are two v acations of four weeks 
each ; one in Slav, the other in October. 
.The pnceor* tuition is at the rate of $100 
a year. * 

■ Lit df, Justice was formerly a sol¬ 
emn proceeding in France, in which the 
Jung, with the prince^' of the blood,royaJ, 
the peers, and the officers of the crown, 
-state and court, proceeded to the wirlla¬ 
ment, and thele, sitting upon the throne 
(which, in ihe old French language, was 
called lib, U-causc it consisted of an uu- 
derenshiow, a cushion for the hack, and 
tvyo under tiie dhows), caused most; com¬ 
mands and orders, which tin: parliament 
did not .approve, to be registered in bis 

rm a* . 1 1 .1 . * » . 


nected vH*w, tlic dovglonernent of sciences. 
From its nature, it is obvious thnt^itcmry 
history could, not fairlybtgi 11 until man¬ 
kind liafl acquired extensivg knowledge 
of wbut has Ireen done and writteu, which 
required the preparatory study of centu¬ 
ries, as util as a civilized intercourse 
among the various nations. This science 
is, indeed, of eoinjmratively recent daft, 
ruid we have by no means, even yet, a 
general literary history. Wlmt wc have is 
mostly confined to Europe; at least, we an' 
yet too little nequainted'with many parts 
and periods of the literary history of the 
F.ast, which has several times given an im 
pulse to the western world, to authorize u.< 
to call what has hitherto Ireeir done agen- 

J ,nil literary history. The branch which 
elates to Greece h:k 1 Rome must remain of 
surpassing importance. The ancients did 
not treat jjiteniry history as a distinct de¬ 
partment of r history. Jlif literature o*' 
the Greeks, and, 'Trough not in the same 
degree, that of the Romans, were so inti¬ 
mately connected witli tlrpir religion and 
politics, that a separation of literary from 
general history could not easily take place , 
Ixai.iftH, the mat<4ials wen* not sumo rent 


presence. oThe parliament had the right _ tmclairft a separate consideration. Hence 
of remonstrating, in behalf of the j&tioir, * the dassic^Wrotain only scattered notices 
ogaiust the royal commands and edicts, and 4ctncbod materials fora literary his- 
If the king, however, did not chooso^n tgry, jmrtlyTn niogniyjrics of poets, plains - 
reeede from his measures, he firei. issued ophers, orators, grajpiiariaiiN, ; jiartly 
a«writt&j command {kttres dc jussion) to fti ^criticisms and extracts from their 
the‘parliament; ayd if this was not obey- fwtn tings. Such notices wc find in the 
ed, he held the lit dejustke. The parlia- Wc#ks of nl. *Tejvntius Varro, Cicen 


meat was then, indeed, obliged to submit, 
but it uflefwajds commonly made a prt»- 
"test gainst the proceeding, lx*:is XV 
held & de justice, in 1763, in ofdc.r 

to inyoduce certain imposts, but, on ac¬ 
count of the firm rdlistauce of the |wrlia- 
inente, he was finally obliged to yield. The 
Jast litr dt justice, were held b/Louis 
XVI, i%J787 and J*88. 


.Pliny, Quinctilian, Aldus Gellius, Dio¬ 
nysius of Halicarnassus, Puusanias, A the 
trams, and the biographers Plutarch, Sue 
tonius, Diogopes Laertius, Huidas 

and Pliotius like wile contribute names 
and titles. The middle ages contribute 
only detached facts to tire history of fheir 
literature, partly in chronicles, partly 
in the confidential communications of 


LiTErtART Histqst is the science poets and other authors, respecting their 
whose object is to represent tire developo-, oW^ lives. The first rude attempt at a' 
ment or the successive changes of human,, compilation t>f general literary' notices, y« 
civilization, as far as thestfare manifest- without systematical order, was made bv ' 
eil in writings, as the object of political Polydore Virgil of Urbirio in his work 
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Jk Inverdonbvs thrum, which first ap- anivcttJWeB, nodi* higher school#, at loasF 
jieared ir> print in 1490. *Tbe true futhur iu Germany. To these lecturra we owe,; 
of literary history is the famous Connul' rifeyeral Introdugtione, General Views, and'; 
(icsiiet, who 6 e Bibliotheca ^Ji/iiyersalis' Systems literary history. We mention, ^ 
eon tains stores of knowledge «not yet ex*, 'in ehro^dngical sucetWeion, fiurkhard 


Iiaustcd. In his 25th year? he began to 
cxeciite*his grand plan of* general work 
$ 0 * literature, and, in three ^eare, lift ing- 
terials were eo far prepared, that #noy 
N^ould be arranged for printing. A coord- 


Gotthclf Btmvius, processor at Jena 
Matthew. Lobetanz, professor at Greifs^ 
mid; NVH.XJumlling, professor in Halle; 
Gottlieb Stoll, professor in Jena; G. G. 
Zeltner, professor in Ahorf; C. C. Nett¬ 


ing to his plan, the work wan to lie flividetj teld, professor in Konigfiberg; F. ft. Bier- 
inso three parts—an nlphuhetiral dictiona- ling, pnflfessor in Rinteln; and otJ^P^p 
^ -■ — ,Reimmtuin mast also lie mentioned on ao- 

cot#ht*of his Introduction to Hittioria lAi¬ 


ry of authors, a general systematic view 
of literature, winch even rites single dis¬ 
sertations and^mssages, and nn alplialieti- 
cal index of matters and subjects treated. 
( 8 e^ Ebert’s /#vW/og\ her., article Owner.) 

•The first edition of the fltst division 


erttria (1708), and hu Idea Systematic An-■ 
tiquitatis Likrariat* Still' mpreimportant 
ysm (’hr. A tig. HeuinaVfffflP’TSSfiJ&Sifitt 


pared in 1545,* Peter Lamls-ck gave 
sthietion iri literary history ut the gymna¬ 
sium of Hamburg, in Ifk'SG, ou the plan of 
Gesner and Virgil, and published, in 
1059, outlines, as a text-book for his lec¬ 
tures, the title of vvhieh is Pgodromus 
Hist oner hit erttria-. Daniel George Mor- 

Jiof’s Polyhistor lAterarius , Phihsuphicuc 
(t Prnctirus, the first edition of which 
nppoardfl in 108H, contributed to promote 
the study of literary history. 8 inee the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, life- 
rary history has Iieen a favorite study of 
tho learned, and lias Imeff taught in the 

• Lord ll.icon, m liis Advancement et Learning 
(lie Ait" Sn a vcfci’i'. 'o lavt ln-cti llic tinU 
(IWto) in have uaced out the oOjtvt-, natl extent 
ot ,t gem r.U Itlci.iry ItiMoiv [fli*t»rm i lterarum, 
Jhaorui lAtemrut) “ ItMory/’ si,tys he. "is 
nalnr.ll, mil, crrlcv.iivtw,d and literary; where¬ 
of the lirsi 1 allow to he e\l.ini, the Inuilh l nou¬ 
ns ilelii lent. For no man hath |>r<>|>ottml(sl to 
Inntseir die gener.d •stole ut learning in? <k’- 
senticd amt tcjiresentcd from nee in <!«*»'. .i-t*>any 
have done the work? ol uoUtwxiuil the state mil 
mid eeelesianiie.tl, without which th • lu-oirv of 
the world seemeth to me to la- 40s the statue of 
Polyphemus with Inwey*’ out, that put I tug 
vvantni" wliidi doth the spirit ami lilt td'lhe 
per«on tunl yet i am not ignorant dial in diftts 
particular seteiiees, rut of the juti.consult tly- 
ni.itliein.ttieians, die rlietory laffv die |^i* >m>- 
pliers, there are set thus a some small iiiemon.tls 
of the vhoals, tmlhors u'id booki; ami -o like¬ 
wise some h.in-en rdutuuts touching the invonmui 
of arts or usages. lhtt a just spiry of learning, 
containing tin* Hutnjli'tic.s mid originals of knowl¬ 
edges, and tlicir scon, dtotr mvenuonv, Iheir tra¬ 
ditions, their divert, admini.stratioiis anti man- 
agings, their flourishing-., tlicir operations, decays, 
"fepresioons, ohlivtoiis, lemovos, with die causes 
and occasions of them, am! nil otlier events con¬ 
cerning lent mug. tliioiighmu i)h» ogus of the 
wmld, I nmy duly allinn to !«* wanting The 
uye and cud of winch work 1 do not .so much de¬ 
sign for curiosity or satisfaction of those pint iuj- 
loverti of learning, bui chiefly fSr a more serious 
and grave [Hiqaiw, which is^liat it will make 
learned men wise iu the use and admimslrmtou 
(if Ih anting. ” 

vox*, viii. 2 


i op- Jicpvhtirec Lilt rari/r, a work nbteh superior 
.'»• in- to tfny tliat had preceded it, in arrange¬ 


ment, acute criticism and richness pf ma- 
tcrials. John Agidrcw Fahjjfeiw’s Sketch 
«if a General History of Literature (1752) 
it a comprehensive work, and unites the 
synthetic and analytic metlibd. A. Y. 
'Ciognet was the first to introduce a more 
philosophical tn’atment ofliterary^history; 
and the Italian Deniuu rivals "him in 
brilliancy of mtutner, without equalling 
him in thoroughness and originuiity of 
views or in judgment. It began to be 
mow* and more clearly felt, that literary 
history, though £ii inthqieiylem branch of' 
Itb-ter^’, would remain a mere list of 
names, titles, ruiti dates? if it were not 
treated wuh agnsnun reference to the 
state of religion, polities, morals, and tin* 

1 arts. Attempts hav^lx en nlhde, to treat 
4 t jus a jam ofethe general histont of civili- 
zatiofl by Iselin, Ferguson, Home, and 
partirtdurly by Herder. In rem itt tiniti> 
the^Gerraans have taken tiwwlead in,thin 
science, Itoth in extent of know ledge and 
•comprehensiveness of views. J. G. Eieh- 
horn'spinl i.. Welder’s w««rk is of high 
value, as arc also those of S. G. Wald, J. 
G. Moused and Fr. Sehlegei.’ *lt would 
exceed our limits vvre we to» memioti 
here the different priHluetions upon the 
litenury hist'gy of single nations and par¬ 
ticular periods. A work^m*an extensive 
pjan,* though uot of general cpliire. fk 
tho great enniqinst* of the litmftffy society 
of Gottingen—History of Arts agd Sci¬ 
ences in Europe, sftee the Restoration of 
the yime, until the End of the F.iglHeenth . 
Century. — I.iternry 7 history is nuturaUy 
divided into uiu^ent, middle an'tk nuNieau. 
The ancient terminate^ with the retire¬ 
ment of science into the convents, in the 
sigth cotitiirv'; tiie middle liegins with 
the downfiilrof the great Roman empire 
(about 500 A. 1).) ana the conuneucement 
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of literary civilization in the vnriiftis Eli- fore the Court in 1769. In 1709, the 

ropean nations, without fho support of statute of 8 AturiR, chapter 19, had boon 

ancient classical civilization (see Barring passed, giving to authors an exclusive 

ton’s Literaau History of'flit. MiJtflr. .4grs); copyright ‘i fnt the term of 14 years, and 

and the lust begins about 14,»0, when the' no longer.’* Notwithstanding the limita 
sSurlv nf thn nliicui/.^ w.i, rmintovi' mill non of the right to that term, by the, stat¬ 
ute, it had.lieetj held, in divers cages, sub- 


study of the classics was renewed^ and 
knowledge revived in Europe, • 
Literary Property. In the vVhr>|e 
compass and variety of the products of 
human labor, no one thing is more oxolu- 
’ sivelv Such than intellectual works. In 
Jjhigfiibrication and production cj' almost 
juTother subjects of wine and property, 
the materials arc supplied, directly «ot in¬ 
directly, by the earth or the water ; and 
rnanonhf cooperatcs'Witii nature in Yur- 
• But a piece of muyie,' 

a painting, a,pocm, an oration, a history, 
or a treatise of any description, is the-otP 1 
spring of the* unaided lalmr of the mind. 
It is supjhiedifaun abroy.il, only with the 
canvass, pajief, parchment, or whatever 
other sulistance is used lor reenniing the, 
work, and ’hflbrding the e\ idemv of its 
accomplishment, but winch is no more a 
part of the thing produced, than u deed, 
convey ihg an estate, is a part of the thing 
com ey**}. Rut, though the right to the 
products of intelleetuai jabor is thus pe¬ 
culiarly positive and absolute, it is among 
the latest rights of property recognised in 
a community, since the subject of it, the 
product itself, ‘is only thd'n-sult ofad¬ 
vanced state of civilization. Another 
reason of its not attracting a more early 
- attention, is its abstract, incorporeal na 


sequrtitly decided, that tfje exclusive prop- * 
eify^pf the author, or his representatives 
or assigns, continued after the expiration^ 
of tlft? 11 yijnrs ; and, accordingly, iff 
S7;I9, lord clyinecllor Hardwicke grant'd 
an injunrffon against y person, other than 
the proprietors, printing Milton’s Paradise 
Lost, t[ie title to the riqi$ right of which 
was derifed to the proprietor, under An 
assignment by Milton,72 years l>efore« In 
t!e‘ ease relating to tin- copyright of, 
Thomson’s‘Season-,-three of the judges, 
namely, lord Manslield and justices Aston 
and Whiles, were of opinion, that the ex 
elusive right of projH-rtv continued after 
the expiration of 14 years from the lirsi 
publication, ns limited by the Mature of 
Anne, and such was the«rieri-.ion of tie- 
court. Mr. Justice Yates dissented from 
that opinion. 1’ivc years afterwards, hi 
1774, the other ease i-anie before the bon- ■ 
of lords, and, as is usual with that trdre 
red, the opinioi^of the judges of the king’- 
bench, common pleas and i .xriierjiier, w.-is 
t&kcn. Lord Manslield, hemg a metre>ei 
of the Inline of lords, did not give an 
opinion in ai^wer Jr- llut ipiestiotts pro¬ 
pounded by the house, with tie' othe: 
judges, but acted and voted as a ire-ridier 


tore, and also, in stupe eases, the (Jiffinilty «■ of the body. Of the 11 jmig -> who gu\ 


of detining and idefttifymg.it,.anti deeid# 
ing vvliat is an infringement of thi* right 
of property ; and again, tu some coun¬ 
tries, speaking tlie same language as those 
bonlcriug upon them, the great difficulty 
of protecting this kind of property fro.m 
infringement, though no doubt arises us tv 
the identification of the riling claimed, or 
in jletertfcming what shall be considered 
to be an infringciyeiit. The question 
whether an author has, of common right, 
and independently of any special statute 
, in his favor, ?i property in the products of 
file labor of hia ijiirel, as unquustiwiablc 
and atSlIliie as any other producer Ifaa 
in those of the labor of the hands, was 


an 

a.-* 


( opinions, eight were of opinion that 
author bad of common right—-that is, 
by the common law, or without any slot 
ntedlo tbit, '‘fleet—the i-vclu-ive privilege 
of publishing® own works ; and three, 
were of a contrary opinion. Ke\en, against 
figy to the contrary, were of opinion, that, 
hy publishing his /rork and vending 
he did not abandon las exclusive 
jlri^ierty to tlje public,‘ or, to otln 1 wools, 
that,t»y making ^unl selling ore- copy, he 
did not authorize all other persons to make, 
affd use or sell as many copies as they 
might choose. This seems to lie. so plain 
a* point, that, if four respectable judges 
had not been of a contrary opinion, ore 


veiy elaborately diseflksed in the court of would be* ready to say it admitted of pn 
king’s bench, and iy the house of lords, in doubt. A cos; very analogous, but much 
Epgland, in the tune of lord Mansfield, in stronger iti favor of the author’s right of 
celetfpted rascsof Millar against Tay- property, is milted in the public journals 
Jor,' reported in the 4th volume of Bur- (18111). as having recently he,en decided in 
row’atilepdrts, inundation to the cojiyright J^runye. An artist had sold a statue or 
of Thomson’s Seasons ; and Donaldson picture, the pffidqction of his own chisel 
against Becket, rej>ortod inljlie same vol- or pencil, an4 the question was made 
urnc. The first of these cases came be- whether the purchaser had a right to 
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nuhhsh engravings of t!ii» original. It ThirtMrfmptei* 1511, an author is entitled , 
was decided, that the aijwt alone, and not to an exclusive copyright in his work for';, 
the purchaser, had, in such ease, the ex- 88 years, and, jlf lie is living at the end of ^ * 
elusive right to make and jiuUi^h engrav- that peripd, it is continued during his life! .q.''' 

n the otlwr question, '•This ar*» is entitled to die commendation' 
the house <of lords, viz. of Ixiina less, unjust than that of Anne. 

On fh<*continenr of Europe, the laws are 

l • .» 


e.d copies. Hut, on 
proposed by 
*whetho» the statute of j\pne took away 
ifco author's exclusive rijjit to hi* own 
property, after the expiration of 14 ^dSrs, 
i^six of the judges were of opinion in the 
affirmative, so that the wljole 12 *Judges 
vnpre equally divided upon^this qtn>tiorlJ 
lord Mansfield being, this and die 

two other questions, in favor of the au¬ 
thor’s right. fhTt the house of Igrds de¬ 
cided that the author had tvf exclusive 
right after the expiration of the period 
•limited in the statute, though the reasons 
given on that side, by the fudges who 
supported it. arc very unsatisfactory and 
it is not easy to divine the gromuls of the 
decision. Hut it has l>een acquiesced m 
as law from that time, both in England 
and the IJ. States. Tlnn, while the pm- 
erty of anthoA and scholars—the great 
leaders and champions of civilization and 
intellectual advancement—lets boon pro¬ 
verbial vdl the world over, the government 
has mtorposed, or is construed to have in¬ 
terposed, with its mighty ■■jjm, not for U^*'ir 
protection and reward, but to despoil 
them of their property, tile fruits of their 
own labor, and sequestrate it^for the pub¬ 
lic use. If a man Vulbt’i^es the grouinh, 
or fabricates goods, the fruits of i*;s labor 
go to him and his heirs or assigns, nlno- 
lutcly, forever ; hut if he spends Ins life# 
upon a poem or musical composition, he 
only has a lease of it for I t years, accord¬ 
ing to tlic statute of Anne, whey it is to 


yiych more favorable, or, rather, mum 
less unfavorable, to authors. In Prance, 
they anion til led to gti exclusive copyright 
duriyg Ihcir lives, and their hefts or as¬ 
signs fir 20 years afterivards. In i^n uy 
of the German states, the^ right is jierpef- 
uabhut it is subject to tlVn disadvantage, 
that it extends only to the state in which 
it is’ granted, and work may he p irated 
yuphe others with iu!puni?Jf? w, *T¥^p5Jh lie 
avoided only by procuring a «*<ff?yright in 
# fhe different German slates, which is at¬ 
tended wi'ii much <i:tiiculty*au<J expense. 
The defect of ijp* laws of German *. 

states on flus subject, therftige, is not in 
confiscating the author’s projierty, or re- - 
fusing to recognise, his right Ao it, but in 
burthonnig him with heavy expenses in 
securing ils protection. In Russia, the 
period of tlic copxnght is the s®me as in 
France, and it is not liable, to lie seized 
and sold for tle^ payment of the authors 
debts. In rh<‘ Ii. States, the constitution 
nro*ides. that congress may secure, u for 
limited times, to autliors, .<S»:c., the exclu¬ 
sive r^ght to tiieTr n epeotivc writings," &c. 

I'tider (his provision, a Iftiv was passed, in 
17'«t, giving u^authors, being citizens of 
the I'. States, or being resident therein, the 
sole right of printing and muling their 
•works for. ii*' term of 14 years from the 
time*of recording the title in the clerks 
office ; and, if living at the expiration of 


be forfeited to the public. Tlufl doctrine that period, and then citizens or resident 
displays, m striking ootflrakl, the rewards as above, they could have a renewal of 
Iwstowed, and the forfeitures enacted, in • the exclusive right for 14 years longer, oil 
reference to ihffbmnt species of glory nud filing # u copy of the title again in the 
public service. u military hero is clerk’s office. This 


, jdc a military hero is 

rewarded w ith a grant of lands and fide 
of honor, to himself and iiis heirs uj iA 
ftnilum , a man of equal'genius, wlto, by 
Jus labors, instructs nnd delights mankind, 
and sheds a lasting glory upon the country 
of which he is a citizen, is doq toiled of 
the fruits of his own labors* ’('he injus¬ 
tice of such a doctrine is so obvious, that 
i|t* legality, thougo sanctioned by un ac¬ 
quiescence of half a century, may well 
he questioned. However this may be, 
legislatures huvo. begim to mitigate the 
forfeitures heretofore inflicted upon lite- 


law also required, 
that, at the commencement of •aelt igrm, 
the author should (uijiiish tlic (Jerk’s cer¬ 
tificate in sonic newspaper ftir lour weeks. 

It also required that a copy should lie de¬ 
posited iu the office of p tlu # secretary of 
staff* A more litienil.^or, rather, lejjs tllih- 
end, law was pas&M on this Subject in • 
18111. T By this act, the exclusive right is 
extended to 28 yelfhs, with a rig(?t of re¬ 
newed for his life, if tjje author is living at 
the.expiration of the first copyright. Jt • 
dispenses with % the puhliratiqp of vie • 
clerk’s certificate in a newspaper—a very 
miy eininenee, by extending the "tipie ftp- useless provision ; for,*if the work itself # 
which an author may enjfly the fruits of givbs notice dial the copyright is secured, j 
his own talents and imluitry. By a law a person wlfti pirates it can have no pre- • 
puased in thq 54th year of George tlic tence for alleging ignorance ot’ tlie tact. 

luipcMo tsfrfc !!>■ 'J . 
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The act, also, thctagii it requires that the like the othersdkalies : heated with plati- 
author shall supply a copy for the office of na, k acts, chi thekhctal. It combines with 
the secretary of state, excises hitn frotfi the different acids, and forms auks with 
the trouble of,depositing it there, requiring them, hkp notash and soda, though' pos- 
liikt only to leave it In the office of the'' 1 sessedo’f ahigher neutralizing power tliau 
cleric of the district court. (See Cttiy rigid.) these ufkalies.* Its phosphate and carbon - 
* Literature, according to tlioj,English ate are sparingly soluble ; its chloride is 

’ dictionaries, means learning. In general deliquescent rtkd soluble in alcohol, and 
use, however, this word, in English, com- tins? solution burns with a red flame. All 
rnonly signifies what, in other Countries its salts give a red color, when heated my' 
would tic called elegant Wcrofurr/explud- a piatihum v^ire before the hlow-pi[K’. 

-^JjjOrorks of absfraet science af.1 mere The muriate #ntl nitrate are deliquescent 
‘erudition. The meaning of tin- won!, The metallic base ofi lithia was evolved 
in English, however, is vague. Ir»<Sk'i- by sir II. Davy, by gulvnuisrn ; hut it was 
man and French, the word means, dis- too rapjdly oxidized to ife Collected : the 
tinc tly, tlie who le wjfe’eh lias been writ- inebil wii.^ however, seen to Ik? white like 
ten.^nP 5 KP , 8lP phrase literature of ^»e ' sodium, and burned with bright sointllla- 
middle agtsior “medical literature,” means tions. « 

the aggregate of works written during the* l.mnc Atm, in combination with pot- 
iniddlcages, or on medicine, &c. Literary ash, is obtained from human urinary cal- 
is applied**"! (nil those branches of read- euli, by digesting them in caustic lixivium: 
ing which yo fne within tJie scop; of a the inhale of 1 potash gives up the litlue 
general reader : the phrase “ litenuy gen- acid, on being mingled with acetic acid, 
ueman*’ corresponds pretty nearly to the It has t|ie form of white shining plates, 
French homnu , d> ktlrrs. Literary ga - which are denser than wtfler ; is without 
zettf. is a journal which treats of works taste or smell, and dissolves in HUO [Kills 

* interesting io a general reader. In literary -of boiling water. It reddens the infusion 

Fiistory, tin wool has a more extensive of IiUnus. The lithates are all ftsteless, 
meaning. (See Literary^JHistary.) and very sparingly soluble in wmer. 

Lithia ; the name applied by Arfwed- LiUiie acid, hv pt-ated distillations, is re- 
son to an alkali discovered by him iri solved into ammonia, nitrogen and prns- 
analyzing the .pctalite. The name wus sic acid, J 

derived from the Greek' A* 1 ?.-io S (ftypy), Lithocui <r:tcs ; tin' art of [minting in 
in allusion to thd existence of the earth in oil upon stone, and of taking impressions 
a stony mineral. Lithia ^as gincc liecu on cainmss. 'Phis proeess, which is de- 
detected in sjioduinene, and several kinds signed to multiply the master-pieces of 
of mica. The Ix-st process for procuring ’painting, vvao invented some years ago by 
it is the following : One paif of petalite or Malaptmi, in Paris, who received a paten* 
spodunene, in fine powder, is mixed? inti- for his invention, and hasun establishment 
mutely with tvvo parts of fluor-spar, and for lithochromie productions, which have 
the jnixture is heated with three or fyur Ijeek popular in Paris since ]H2d. This 
times its weight of sulphuric acid, as long process is a substitute lor the copying of 
as any acid vajiors are disengaged. The* {tortruits : it qlsp serves as a cheap means 
Silica of the mineral k attacked by Jiydnr of oniameriting wulls. Vpliis art, howev- 
Jlubric acid, ami dissijmted in the form of er,^s still in its infancy! The lithochromie ■ 
fluosilicicWid gas, while the alumina and paintings yet produced are less valuable, 

' lithia iuAe with sulphuric arid. After tftak ft the poorest copies. A similar but 
dissolving these;.salts in water, the solution much superior invention has linen made 
is boiled with pure ammonia to precipi- hy # Senitcfelder, which he culls mamir im- 
iatn tlie alumina^ is filtered, evajwrated to pression. 

■ tfryneau^nd tlien heated to redness ejf- LiTitooRAeav (from JUflof, stone, and 
pel the sulphate of ammonia. The resi- y^a<pui, to write); tlie art invented by Aloys 

• due isjmre sulphate of lithia, which is Senncfclder (q. v.), of taking impressions 
dissolved in water aTid decomposed by from drawings or writings on stone,, wilN 
acetate of liarytex > and the aoetaq; of out engraving. As the liistoiy of the inven- 
Ikltia, beirig heated to redness, is convert- tion of this urt, and the principles on 
eriinto tlfc carbonate of liihio, and, finally, which it depends, are contained in the ur- 
this is decomposed by lime or barytes, tide Sennefdder, we shall confine ourselves, 
which affords pure lithia. Its color is in this plaice, t^ an uccount of tin; process 
white : it is not deliquescent but absorbs of lithographic printing, and of the matu- 
carboijic acid from theair ; very soluble rials used in it* Two substances are used 
to water; acrid, caustic, and acts on colors for drawing upon stone—lithographic 
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chalk and lithographic 4>k * The fojrner pens*, it is mot* advantageous (o fabricate, 



Another receipt gives 2 oyifces soup, 5 
ounces jvav, \ ounce tallow, and 1 ounce 
« lump black. The soup, atyr it lia* In ch 
scraped fine, is put in an iron or eartfft-a 
vessel, over the lire',and,when it is rnflted, 
kittle pieces of wax and tallow are added ; 
it must he stirred the vvlfble time, and* 
w-fun t!ie lu-at is extreme, thT uoitnans <>f 
die vessel are to Is* lighted by a bumiug 
taper, the stirr*i/* being continued. A tier 
a shun time, the flame is to he «*tinguisli- 
ed iaiul, wlnle the mixture is ladling, the 
Jump-black is to be gradually added. 
\Vlien tins is done, the inixmre is taken 
from the fire, and jsaired out on an iron 
t .■ stone plate, arid may be made into am 
<cr:u desired. For lithographic ink, a 
gn at many different receipts leave been 
given ; one of the most approved o! 
winch is a ci«nposition made flf equal, 
parts of tallow. Wax, -didl-luc and coin- 
men «onp. with about one twentieth part. 
of 'be whole of lump-black. These ma- 
t.-riuls urc nuved in an iron vessel ; the 
wax and tallow are til'st put in. and heat- 
<d t.II they take lire, after which flic 
ingredients arc suci^ssivelv added; 
•!.>- burning i- allowed to continue until 
the composition is^reduced about one 
t ,rd. All calcareous stones being mi— 
able of taking in a greusv -im-ejmcc. 


of natuftl stones. Slabs, used for this 
purposgjtiave'becn made of stucco, com¬ 
posed (Vlime and sand, and fastened with 
the*caseous part ofmiilk. Artificial slulc, 
liovceveJ have not been made so as to 
equal t» real ones'; and the roy#l insti¬ 
tute fjf France have thought the subject 
of sutfnlem im|Kjjlauce la offer a SSig^** 
pri|qjbr the best. The smiles are jkiMi- 
ed by putting fine sand berwefn two of 
litem, and thus ruling them against each 
oiker till the surface is siur<atffeisjL^ each 
separate stoic 1 is rubbed vvitlj^virter and 
^lufnice-Moue. After the spate is thus 
prepared, it may be tim’d for,all kinds ot 
wiitmg and'dmwing, with "rhtt’bnish or 
pen, <kr. Hut S' it is to Ixrffrb pared for 
ciialk, it must have a rougher%ttn(ace, aiKl, 
alter the application of the p*i mire-stone, 
it is to be covered witli very fine sand, of 
a uniform size, tmd rubbed with another 
polished stone without water. • Tins is 
turniyl tome! and -omul, till the necessary 
rougiuie.wH is produced. Both kind* ot 
plans must lie cdhfully preserved against 
greiismewK. such they would receive 
from the touch orthe hand, since all the 
greasy -’pots appear*iu the Impression, the 
irrcIS^ft printing ink juuigiumg on them. 

If the . Iravving »s to fie prepared witli ' 
ink, the sMfcie ift*first covered with oil of 


a, d of imbibing water with facility, arc, turpentine or snap-water, mjirevent the 
.table fir lithographic printing,provided jiues from spn-ading.* Then the drawing 
t'cv are compact, capable of receiving a twaylie made on the stone with a black 


ompaci, cap; 

t ne polls!', amt of a clear and uniform 
4 olor : tlic more compact and uniform 
iij color, tlic bettci. Wo.se commonly 
us- d arc a nearly pure carbonate of liim*. 

Suitable stones are by lift Tiutiiis scarce. 

The quarry fruui\vlitrh the first litho¬ 
graphic stones went extracted, is slid ttiat 
which furn;~!ics them iu^jln* gre^te* 
i.bundutire, and of the large?: dimcifcuons. 

It is sitnaied at Solenliojeii, near Pappen- 

In mi, in Bavaria. No quartos hith<%o , , 

k'l.avv ii in Frarite, aflbr.l stones equal to brov^t, and transparent, At will ntjt giw 
ti.e (Icrumn, Those found near Chateau- tlte impression. The ftik may be aid on 
loitx are of u similar color to those ot with tlie pen or brush, Goose quit!?, 
St'lenhofen, and even hunter, and of it however, ure not wall suited for tfcis pur¬ 
ser grain ; but they are full of spots of a pose, particularly if the strokes are to W 
softer nature, so that it is difficult to pro- \erySlne; t|ie l*'iis are’mo quickly blunted; 


lead pencil or with a red crayon; but die 
latter is jirefenible, because, when the ink 
eniflcs to’he applied, it is easier to ilisftov- 
4 cr how far live lines of the drawing are 
"really covered with ink. Aller having 
mssolvtd tlm ink*in*rain or river water 
(the tonner ought to have st#od some 
tinu j, these pencil outlines ur^ covered 
with ink. If the strhke us black, or, at 
least, dark hniw ii, it may lie inferred that 
the impressioh will succeed.* But if light 


cure pieces of the necessary size. In 
Muglund, a stone bus been used which is 
- found at Corsloti, near Bath. It is one-of 
the white lias l>eds, lmt is*inf<-rior to thS 
German in fineness of grajn and closeness 
of texture. When [trojier stones cannot 
be obtained without difficulty or great ei- 


liut steel {tens tire used to great aj^tutefjj^ 
tlieso arc made*of watch springs Alter « 
the drawing, the plate i=*lefl several hours, 
and then put under the press. For draw- ^ 
itig with choik, it is necessary to apply the' 
finest and softest tints first, and the Strongest 
utter wards. If tfie proper effect cannot be 
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given to foreground by chalk only, a though lithogmjjJjy is of great use, and 
little ink is added with the brush or puj. excellent impressions ant produced, par- ■ 
If the drawing gas very luie tints, it is, tieula^v at Munich, it is yet very imperfect, 
necessary tfiat tijte impression from the,,- In landscapes, the soft tints and the per- 
plate should lie .taken immediate', other- selective cafnjot be properly given; the 
wise the oil will dry or cVnpoftite, and lines are not sufficiently deliou^ The 
the ink will not take effect on these parts, number of iu^prossions wltich can lie 
The oil varnish used must lie of the Befit taken from a uthographTc chalk drawing, 

, kind. Before the stone is cov&wd with will ^-nry according to the fineness of the . 
'* ink, it ^rntst -first be 'dipjied in nitric or tints.., A fine drawing will give 400 or 
‘sulp huric acid, diluted with watt-fi to'aucli 500; a strong one, 1000 or 1500. Ink 
"fftfcgroe, that,only a shghtVf&itesqcnce drawings «uA writing give coasidemfty 
* is produced ; • the pnifiurtion of ## jpd more than copper-plates. The finest will- 
should lie but little more th.-ui one per yield 0000 or 8000, oiukatmng lines and 
cent.; this will nudy^ the stone in- the writing many more. Upwards of 80,0(K) 
parthfMleggeMred by the drawing more impressions have lieen taken, at Murycli, 
nsadily\;^|be the water. This process is from one writing of a form for regimental,’ . 
called' etching the drawing. After this, it is returns. Bet it is probably susceptible of 
merely dipptjtl in common water. Great farther improvements. Stone pajier, a 
care niusfcbe taken that the acid is not loo , substitute for stone plates, was invented by 
strong, as IT<4?i then iujuri- die fine strok<*s Sennefelder, in 1817. (See Senucfelder’s 
and tints. When the Ptorishasiinbilif.fi Volistan. diges Lehrbuch dcr SUintlnwkerry, 
sufficient water, a liquid, mixture must be* Munich, 1818). Lithography is now 
poured over it, consisting of one sixth lin- very widely spread. Iu a*l piuis of (ier- 
seed oil, two sixths oil of turpentine, and many, also in France, Russia, England 
three sbrlts of pure water; this again must and the TJ. States, then* are lithographic 
be wiped off clean, and the stone ni^st lie printing establishments. The lithographic 
‘ then covered witli a solution of gum- process is generally cmploved for printing 
arable iu water; tliis prevents the lines from music, and has given rise to lithocliromic*. 
spreading. Immediately, after this process, (q.*v.) The, Rest lithographic establish- 
it is inked. ^8be,priutiiTg-ink is nppliddby meats, at presept, are at Munich (Bavaria.) 
means of leather prititeii’ balls, stuffed and Paris. The French are the most ex- 
with hair, or by ^SyEgders, which nftRc be pert ip tlx* processed’ printing. Some 
of various sizes. , The first impressions beautiful litljt%mj>liic prints have also 
are seldom perfect Aftcf earti impres- been executed tu Berlin. 
sion,the stope is washed with water, and, Lithotov*- is the name given to the 
from time to time, ifi sponged ovfcr with ojiemtion Lor extracting the stone from the 
gum-water, which is prepared fruity. one bladder. (Sea Slone.) 
ounce of finely pounded gum-arabic, and l -.tiiotiutv ; a surgical ojM-nition, bv 
half a pound of water. The ink which whijh the stone in the bladder is crushed 
Jias^KtUed dh a spot dial should be li£ht, by ail insmnmW invented and first ap¬ 
is.either removed with a clean sponge, or t plied by doctor Civiale, of Paris, in 18‘Jti. 
,„,by. diluted acid, applied with a sponge,* lie has writtei #n the subject. 

(^apd ftte place is afterwards washed wiTh Lithuania (in thof* language of the 
^'"jpure waygr. The printing4^(fe itf;Coni- eoantiy, Utica; in Gemiau, Lithane n); 

’ posed, lifc^ other printitig-mtayb? cipWir- tyi eftoiisive country, formerly an mde- 
.‘nish and fine tlamfMflack. Tp •yuhparo periftrat granll-duchy, .containing (>0,U(K) 
,thfe varnish, a vessel is about naif filled square miles, but in 15(21 united to IV 
. Witli pure lisseed oil, and Seated till it laJlH. Since the dismemberment of tliut 
takes fire from*tbe flame of a piece of kingdom in 177B, 17MIJ, and 17! 15, the great* 
burning paper. It*is allowed to burn till er portion-of it has lieen united to Russia, 

: reduced to tbe proper density. To de- and forms the governments of Mohilew, , 
scribe Ihe [«ress,adraMiing would fie neces- Witepsk, Minsk, Wilnaand Grodno. The 
MUJ. Besides the mode of preparing climate is temjierate and houlthy, mfij 
Hdjte drawings abovfc described, drawings the face of the country nearly u level, i»- 
' sflMsoxut into the stone, and from Uie.se terrupted only by a few insignificant hills. 

are taken. Engravings may The soil is iu some parts sandy; in others 
also, be njuitipIietUby putting them wet on marshy, or covered with woods; hut, 
■ttahtee, when they cone fropi the copjier- ft'hertwer it is cultivated, very produc- 
'plate press, rad subjecting tjtem to pres- five. • The priraipal rivers are the Diinu, 
sure, try which tbe ink is made to leave, or Dwiua. the i)niei»er, the Niomcn, the 
the paper pol adhere to the stone. A!- Pizypiec and Bug. There are also many i 
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lakes and morasses., ythuania nysca* 
considerable numbers, of cattle, and jiro- 
dnees- abundance of com? Ilix, hemp, 
wood, lioncy, and wax. * Tire* mineral 
kingdom yields iron‘and turf. The forms, 
art; full qf game; among the wild animals 
• are the urns, lynx, elk, Iwavljj, &c. Com, 
wax, honey, wolf "and hear skins, loatfi- 
„ er, wool, and small’but good horses, arc 
"^iKirtcd. The manufactures an* -iron, 
glass, leather, and there dh» numerous* 
distilleries. The Lithuanian* who are of 
l/fttish origin (see f/imnitt), were in the 
eleventh oentii*| ftihiitarv to Russia. They 
made themselves indefxmdeut whet* Rus¬ 
sia vyis divided by the troubles under tin; 
taicressors of Wladijnir, and soon became 
formidable to their neighlion* Kingold, 
in 1235, bore the title of gnuid-duke, and, 
under his successors, the whole of Rus¬ 
sian Lithuania was separated from Russia, 
(iedenmi conquered Kiev; Wladislaus 
Yagello was baptized in 138ti, ami, by ins 
marriage with the Polish queen Heiiwig,. 
united Lithuania and the ennqttered Rus¬ 
sian provinces with Poland. A portion 
of Lithuania, tit575 square miles, with 
nearly 400,000 inhabitants, now forms 
part of (iumbinnen, in the j i,.ce r^f 
Last Prussia, and is fertile ifnd well culti¬ 
vated. (See Russia, and Poland .; 

Litmus ; a blue paste or pigment ob¬ 
tained from the lichgn panlfus . It is 
brought from Holland at t» cheap m^c, but 
is rmt much used iu painting, for the least 
u**ut reddens it; but the color is again re¬ 
stored by the application t»f an alkali. 
On this account, it is a very valuable test 
<o the chemist for detecting the presence 
tsitli of an and ami alkali. Ir is employ¬ 
ed ulsn tor sunning umrtih?, and by silk' 
flyers for giving a gloss to more jtenna- 
nent colors. Considerable* f]tinntitics of 
the lichen are collated in the northern 
pails of Great Rritain. * 

Litre. (See fYanct, division 
Mrasure.) • • 

Litter; a sort of vehieulaiy lad; a 
conch or chair wherein tlie Roman p& 
tricinns were Ixime, by their servants, par- 
tteuiarly on solemn public occasions, such 
:w triumphal (lumps or religious ceremo¬ 
nies. These litters were mostly provided 
wifli an awning or canopy, to preserve 
their occupiers at once from the heat of 
the sun and from the general gaze. 

Little Rock ; the neat of govern¬ 
ment of Arkansas territory, which is some¬ 
times called by the name * 01 " Acropolis* 
or Jircopolis. It is a high point on 
the south hank of the river Arkansas, and 
derives it* name from tlie musses of stone 
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about it It is 800 miles from the mouth 
.ofAhc river h^its gdtrtse, and about half 
that distance4n *a direct line. ^I'he \ dinn,. 
•af Acrhf&lis watt laid oqt m IkJU. amt w 
but small! 123? miles west *>f \V a.-iumrccu 
Jal. 34 Q 3-1.^. •; Ion. 93° 10' \Y. 

Littleton, or Littleton, Tboma?. 
celebrated English judge and law authori¬ 
ty, l>qm fl. the beginning'Vif the fifteenth 
century, lit Frankley, Itavirig been edu- 
cated *at line of the universities, was re- 
nioved to the Inqj*r Temple, where'iie* 4 
studyui the law, and bet-amt very eminent 
in his profession. In 1455, he went tl •• 
northern circuit as^tdge of assize, an i 
wn| continued in the sarno^CP-b?'Ed¬ 
ward IV, who aK>, in 146<i,.jt,ijJoi«ted 
Him fine of tiie judges of the ‘common 
plea*. In 1175, he was cretyed a knight 
of the Bath, mid continued Jo Fnjriy the 
esteem of his sovereign aiflrthe ■ nation 
uiitil his death, at an advanced age, in 
14c* 1. The. me mory of j udge*Li ttletnn is 

f (reserved bv his work on Tenures, which 
ms passed through a very great number 
of editions, those front 15.‘£t t> 1039 
'alone , amounting ro twenty-four. This* 
work is esdwnneti the principal authority 
f >r the law of real property iu England, 
vviiilt^ the commentary of sir E. Coke is, 
the repository of hfs learning on die sub¬ 
jects treated. • 

LiTRibale ; an Italianwvord signifying 
the Jt( a ■ const, ayplied (vnrtieulnrly to the 
Hungarian-^irorfnee on the, coast of the- 
Adriatic, comprising the titree towns 
ratline, ltm-can and Porto-Re, with their 
territories, on tlie northern coast of Dal¬ 
matia. It formerly belonged to.the mili¬ 
tary district of Croatia. ' Tilt emperor 
Joseflh II annexed it to Hungary iu 177U, 
iyid gave jt a civil government fr»r tlie 
er^ouragejuent of Hungarian commerce. 
'Hie district had, in 1787, 19,5*28 iuhait- 
itams upon 140 square miles. Fdhm 1809 
to 1814, it fomied part of the # lilyrruu 
provinces of Franco, *In 1814, it was re- 
stored t« tha Austrian empire, and, in 
1822, was reunited with tlie fa-ovincos of 
the crgwu of Hungary. The seat oQjov-* 
enfluent is at Fiume. (q*v.) 

Litcrgia (Ur»*ek, ; the office 

of the *tm>*f>yo<. Th««e were persdbs in 
Athens, of considerable estates, who were 
onlerRl by tlieir own tnfie, or by tlie vvhok, 
people, to perform some public dut 
ply the eouiniou^ealth with necessaries at 
their own expense. Thi# institution imii- , 
cates the rudeness of an age in which jnj- 
litical science had made but little progress* ‘ 
These >t«rou(»yw were of divers stirts, ajl 
elected out of 1200 «f the richest citizens, 
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w ho were appointed by /h4 jwopk to un¬ 
dertake, when required, ..all the burdfen- 
H'ine ami - Imrgeubk' offices o£ the com- 
inonweahh. every tribe electing 120 otrf 
ol’their own liody. These TiOj were di- 
vided into two [tarts, ncconUraSrto their 
wealth, (hit of the wealthiest naif, jv^re 
appointed :t00 of the richest eitijVits, wlio, 
u;h«i all exigencies, were to i l rnish die 
eoninfbiiwetdth , with necessar '• sypplies 
r «if inonev. mid, with tiie rest of !lie 1200, 
were to perform all extraordinary duties 
in turn. If aiiy person, appointed.*? un¬ 
dergo one of the duties, could find anoth¬ 
er person mor e weafc’iv than himself, and 
freeflJJSWHPthe duties, the iuformerfi.vjw 
excused^This obnoxious institution was 
abolished on the proposition of Dcmok- 
thenes. (Sr’e, Wolf % Praltgomima to Ih- 
irwstfu Pbckh's Polijiriti lira turn;/ of 
.‘ithevs, aw} rotter's (irerian . Inihpntii {■•■)— 
The word Xuro! (i) m is the origin of the 
English v^ord liturpry (q. v.\ the sense 
having beeorne contract* d from public 
ministry, in general, to the ceremonies of 
reiigRidv worship. 

Litikot (Greek, Xn-r,iv,yi<^ front x ( i7..r, 
public, aud work); a pri'eompo-cd 
form of public wbrship.' It is merely our 
intention here tn mention some ^i‘ the 
most important liturgies, without entering 
at all into the question of the pmnitho 
. forms of worsltip in the Gliristian ehurrli. 
There are three liturgies used in the Greek 
church—those of Ha&il.m Chi$sostom,aiul 
of the Tresanetifiecl, They are qyed in all 
v tiie Greek dmrehes suhjcetjo the patriarch 
of Constantinople; also in the cifciuiries 
originally eonverted by the. Greek's, as 
Russia, Georgia, Mingrelia, and hv the 
MeJehite patriarchs of Alexandria, \n- 
tioch ^ngl Jerusalem. (King, Hitts if I fie 
(irttk Church.) r l'li<*retire variouslhurgral 
hooks in use in the Roman Catholic eliureii, 
the greifter part of which art common to 
all the imembers communion with tiie 1 

■church, while others are only permitted 
’to be used in particular plijers, or by par- 
ticular mojSastfries. The Alrev inry. con- 
•taing, the matins^lauds, &ewith ,’lie va¬ 
riations made th’erein according to “the 
several days, canonical hours, and the 
like. There are ydHous breviaries appro¬ 
priated only to certain places; as the Am-, 
jggs ian breviary used in Milan, th^’GaJli- 
Tan^'W^the church of France, and those 
of different monastic orders; hut tile Ro- - 
man breviary ifi general. It consists of 
the services of inatiua, lauds, prime, third, * 
. sixth, nones, vesjiers, corfplines, or the 
post-ronahume, that is, of tiie seven liours, 
on account of the saying of David, “ Bev- 
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en.times a dap do I praise tljee.” It is 
recited in Latin. The Missal, or, yolutnu 
employedpin* celebrating moss, contains 
the c.a1eno|r, tiie general rubrics, or rites of 
the mass, and, besides sucli parts as are in¬ 
variably the same, the tie tempopc, that is, 
the variable rvurts on .Sundays and holy- 
((ajj.s that have proper masses; the propk- 
um sanctorum, or the variable [Hills in dip- 
niassffs ftir the festivals of such saints ks 
1 have [irope^'masses; and commune saqpio- 
niro. or the variable parts on the feasts of 
those saints that have no proper mass. 
The canon of the mafe^was committed 
to writing about the middle of the fifth 
century. Gregory die Great made many 
additions to it. The Ceremonial contain 
tiie office.^ peculiar to the |»opo, treating 
of liis election, consecration, lieuedictjoti 
and eoronarion, the ■‘uuoni/.atioii of saints, 
the creation of cardinals, the wstniunts 
of tiie pope and .cardinals when celebrat¬ 
ing tin* divine offices, tsec. The IVmtili- 
calc describes the functions of the bishops 
of the Roman church, such as the con¬ 
ferring ecclesiastical orders, consecrating 
of churches, manner of evcoimneriicnuiig, 
absoh ing. \o. 'i'he Hmial treats of those 
functions wh>rh an 1 to lie performed by 
simple priests, or the inferior clergy, ImiUi 
in the public c <tv ice oftlie eliureh,*uiid lit 
. die exercise of [in vale pastoral duties. The * 
ancient Gallipan httefrgy is thut which was 
in us;' among the Gauls lietine the time 
of Pepin arui Charlemagne, who intro¬ 
duced the Roman mode of celebrating 
divne worship. The Spa nisi i liturgy, 
more commonly called the Mozarutnc litur¬ 
gy, is .derived from dial of Home, 'I'he 
_ Ambrosian liturgy, Used in the cathedral 
at Milan, dentil its name limm St. Am¬ 
brose, who m^dc some changes in it. It 
does not differ Ironutlie Roman in doc- 
trim's, though it itfes in lomi. The 
tfli^le of the Roman liturgy is in laitin. 
*Tlic Protest tints all adopted their veritue- 
uJuP tongue irf the eelehrution of divine 

? >rvice. In i;*>23, Ludier.drew up u iitur- 
v, or furrn of prayer and administration 
of the sacraments, which, in many [joints, - 
. differed hut little from die mass of die 
church of Rome ( Opera, ii, ffrii). Hy did 
not, however, confine his followers to this 
form, aud hence every country, in winch 
Lutheranism prevails, has its own liturgy, 
agreeing with the others in the essentials, 
but differing in many diiiiga of an indif- 
ferept nature. The prayers are read or 
chanted liy %e minister ut die altar, and 
die subject gf the discourse is, in most 
cases, limited to the cpisdu or gospel of 
the day. A new liturgy for die principal 
0 § # 
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1 divine service on HundnyS, hblydaya, and 
the celebration of the hqlycomniunion, 
was published at* Berlin, in 18112. This 
was designed primarily for ftie«use of the 
royal and cathedral church in pertth, but 
hurt been generally adopted* in Prussia. 
Calvin paepared no liturgy, but his fol¬ 
lowers in Geneva* .Holland^ France, # and 
other places, drew up forms of praycr # oT 
which the Genevese and the French are 
' the most important The G^nevesd* lhur- 
gy contains the prayer with vghich divine 
service begins, a confession of sifts, public 
prayers for every day in the week, and 
for some partied Hr occasions, the Lord’s 
prayer, decalogue,and creed, See* A new 
liturgy of the French reformed church 
was compiled, in 1826. The Kirk of Scot¬ 
land, or the Scotch PresbytorBui church, 
has no liturgy. The Directory for the 
public Worship of God contains direc¬ 
tions for the assembling of the congrega¬ 
tion, tiie mariner of proceeding, &c. In 
1502, the Book of Common Older, or 
Knox’s Liturgy,•was rccommendetl to be 
used by those w ho were unable to pray 
without a set form. In F.ngland, before 
the reformation, the public service qt' tlie 
church was performed in Latin, and dif¬ 
ferent liturgies were usei^ rn differed 
jMuts of the kingdom. The most cele¬ 
brated of these were lhe«Brevinry and 
Missal, secundum usum Sarwru compiled 
by the bishop of SJKisburjfc about 1080. 
They consisted of prayers and offices, 
some of very ancient origin, and others 
the produce of later times. In Its<6, by 
Henry Vlll’s direction, the Bible, Pater¬ 
noster, crecti and decalogue were read 
in English. In 15-17, Edward VI com¬ 
missioned (’raniner, Ilidley, and T1 otlier < 
divines, to draw up a iJRirgy in English. 
'Phis was published in 1549, and again, 
with soup; changes in loo?, whence it 
was calletl tlie tsebmd Prayer Hook of 
Edward VI. In the reign of Jam$s*I, 
and, finally, at the restoratum, it umler* 
went new revisions. This was thl* last 
revisal in which any alteration was mule 
bv authority. A liturgy of die New 
Church (the Swedeuborgians) signified 
by the New Jerusalem iu the Revelation, 
was published by the fewqdeiiborgian 
pgioral conference in England, in 1828. 
The liturgy of the episcopal church iu 
Scotland, is at present not very different 
from that of tlie church of England. 

‘ The attempt ol‘ Charles I (1637) to intro* 

• duce into Scotland a book of cogunoq 
prayer, copied from the English, produc¬ 
ed the solemn leugue and wvenant. The 
Directory wus afterwards adopted, but 
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_ strictly adhered to. In 1712, 

isle Unglteh B4 1 ik of Common Prayer 
will finally adopted, with some modifica¬ 
tions. Tj)e Book of Common, braver of 
the Protegtant Episcopal ehurch m the U. 
States wai adopted in 1789, and, Is-sides 
some mitw, deviations from the English, 
it pruits tlie Athanasian creed, and, in the 
Apostles’ ft creed, leaves ' the officiating 
minister tie discretional power of sufasti- 
tuting % fb| the expression “be descended 
•into hell, 1 !“he went into die place of de¬ 
parted spirits ” It ^ias adopted the ohia- 1 
tion«and invocation in the corntnunion 
service, in which it approximates to the 
.Scottish communioB#f>ffice, and has add 
«<i fix forms of prayer—for ■ Station 

of prisoners; for thanksgiving far the 
lnuts of the earth and other blessings; 

, for morning and evening prayer in fami¬ 
lies : for the eoqpecration o£a ffiurch or 
chajiel; and, lastly, a beaimml and im¬ 
pressive office of institution oT ministers. 
(See Kwriter's Bddiotheca •Liturgica; 

* Bingham’s Origines Ecclesiastics; Com- 
Iht's Scfutlaslical History of Liturgies.) 

Loach ; the ancient Hellas (if v.), or 
Middle Greece («.»• Greece); situated to 
the south of Janria. or Thessaly ( q. v.), 
and north of Morea (q. v.), bounded east 
by t|p* /Egcan, and west by the Ionian 
sea, 5800 square "miles in extent, and 
coulg^jyug 250,(tX) inhabitants, cliiefly 
Greeks. The name is derived from tlie 
town of LiviidiOgjor Loliadia; 2000 houses 
and 6000 inhabitants). Tlie boundary be¬ 
tween 4^ va dia and Thessalp is formed 
Iw tlie mountaju (Eta (on whose summit 
Hercules was bunted), now called Kumai- 
ta. It is only accessible, at lensj for artil¬ 
lery k by a.narrow pass l*-tw<^n (Eta and 
the swamps on the Malian gulf (gulf of 
Zcitouni), or tlie famous pass of Ther- 
nntpylsa. (q. v.) [y the war of the Greek 
revolution. several decisive, batik’s were 
fought m this part of the coffntry, the 
most bloody near the town of £eitouni, 
the ancient Ijunio, which lies to the 
north. From tliis jiass, which is about 
ax miles long, we enter 4 1.* I am- ns, the 
northerly [iart of Livadia; farther south 
li<5 2. Phocis, with thD ancient laatwa, 
now Turko-Chorio, watered by the river 
Ocphissus, and in#;rsected by Ynount 
Pumassus (q. v.); and, still more south¬ 
erly, tl, Boeotia; 4. A’ttica; and 5. Me - 
garis; to the west are, 6. MlQjsstf’nfld 
7. Acamania. *The ancient names of 
places are now revived, and Middle . 
Greece has been divided into East and 
West Hellas.* (See Greece , Revolution of 
Modem.) The boundary of Greece, as 




nettled by the protocol o{ February, 1830, phragm, retain the liver in its place, leav- 
runs north of Livadia, thus placing it ing it, at the 'Anne time, a considerable 
within the kingdom of Greece. The power of changing its' relative-position, 
character-of the present inhabitants of The ofgpnixation of the liver Is very 
those countries»is as various nr their th^ complicat'd. Besides its peculiar tissue, 
scent and mode of life. . TIk first in- ' or parenchyma, the texture of which is 
habitants of the Coast wors^yhiefly of unknown, it receives a larger iRimher of, 
, foreign, or, as the Greeks caned it. of yes&ls thanfuiy other.gland. A peculiar 
barbarian descent. Their Occupation venous system—that of the vena parla- 
was piracy, Tlie. mountainfers were rum —is distributed in it. To this must be 
robbeVs, constantly at war witt* their op- 1 added the nullifications of the hoimtic ar 
fc»,p£es9ore. MWsoionghi (<j. v.),*the only* terv and veins, the nerves, which* art 
strong-hold on the western coast, has small, th*e lymphati* vessels, the excreto- 
been rendered celebrated by late»erents. ry tubes, and a peculiar tissue, enclosed 
To the north is the ancient Actium iq. v.). by a double inemhrtuie, 9 serous or j»en- 
or AziojPrcyosa, wfech, with Pargaro. v.), toneal, and a cellular one. The ex'crcto- 
and tTiffHBSl of Epirus, was ceded tOt le ry apparatus of the bile is eompoSM of 
Turks in 1800, arpl Art a (q. \.), near the tin* In-patic duet, which, rising iumrt,- 
gulf of Arta, belong to Albania. In t le diately from the liver, unites vvitb tbo 
southerly fart of Luc ns lies I.cpamo.. cystic duct, winch terminates in the gall- 
(q. x.) l%JBcpotin f q. \.) is the town Li- bladder. The cbolcdoc.hic duct is form- 
vadia, fortpo'Hy Lchadia, at tin* foot of ed by the union of tlie two preceding,fluid 
mount Helicon, near which are the cave terminates in the duodenum, (See (lail- 
of Trophohius (q. i.J, and the fountains of lilatldqr. and Bile.) 

Mnemosyne (memory) and lothc (oh- Liverpool ; a borough town of Eng- 
tiviou). Not far of!' are Leuctra and Pla- land, in the county palatine Lancaster; the 
upu (q. v.), and the ruins of Thespis*, principal seaport in the British dominions, 
whore inhabitants were selected by Le- Jt extends‘along the eastern batik of the 
onidas to die for their country, with the Mersey, about three mill's, and, at an nv- 
. 300 Spartans. Tanagni, on the yEsnpus, t/age, alKuit v mile inland. On the west 
was the birth-place e of the celebrated side of it, and forming a remarkable fen- 
Corinna. (q. v,) Mount Oiihirron divides tun* in the Awn, he the docks, which, 
Ureotia from Attica (q. v.'i and frgp* Me- with the wharfs, warehouses, Ae„ extend 
. garis. (q. v.} (flee Grtfci.} in an immewre raiffk* along the Imnk of 

Live Oak. (See (hsJ^A tlie river. Or. the other Mde, U»o town is 

L. ver (jemr, hepar ): a Surge gland prolonged Into numerous suburbs, con- 
which occupies q eonsiderabli^ [Kirtioi* sisting oi villa** and country bouses, the 
• of the cavity of the bcHy, and whish residence nr retreat of in wealthy citi 'eiis. 
secretes the bile. It is a single organ, of The* streets are mostly spacious, airy, 
an irregular shape, brownish-red color, some «of them elegant, and the greater 
and, in general, is smaller hi prppor-. part of ll*ern Jailed with coal gru-. 
lion as the individual is more healthy, older ard more confined parts of the. 
It occupies tlie right hypochomirium, or town are in p §t tire of imjirovemeut. The 
. space included bv tic* false ribj, an*> a public, buildings arc cJogunt. The princi- 
- pan of the epigastric region, and lies im- p^l of these lire tlnr town hull, exchange 
, mediately under the diaphragm (midriff), buildings, corn exchange, lyceimi, athc- 
above tfce stomach, the transveise colon, *nptyn, Wellington rooms, infirmary, work- 
. and right kidney; in from of the verte- house, blue-coat school, dispensary, and 
, bral column, the aorta ayl the inferior igylum for the blind. There arc at pres- 
vena cava, bnii behind the cartilaginous ent 20 churches l>elonging*lo the estnli- 
•tedgfe of the chcyt. The right falsie ribs bailment, many of tiiem of much arc.hi- 
are on its right, and the spleen on its left, tectural Iieauty ; a greater immlier of 
■ Tbe^uperior surface is convex, and the chapels belonging to various donormnu- 
’ inferior is irregularly convex and concave, tions of dissenters ; with four Human 
which has given rise to the divisk^i into Catholic ehafiels, a meeting-house for 
, or large lo!>e, the ir mall, or in/e- (Quakers, and a Jews’ synagogue. The 

. and the left lobp. The right e£- , charitable institutions are numerous and 

. tremity ofthe liver is lower than the left, well conducted. Aliout J500 patients are 
and is the most bulky part of the organa ^admitted unruially into the infirmary. The 
Tlie pressure of the surrounding organs, blue-coat hospital maintains and educates 
and certain folds of-periior&tint, called its about 200 bojto and girls. The school ft* , 
ligaments, which connect it with tlie dia- tlie blind is on a most extensive seal 
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A handsome and spacious theatre, arid a 
circus, are,oj>cn during g^eat part of the 
year. . At the royal Liverpool institution, 
public lectures urn given; aral ftttpqped to it 
is a philosophical apparatus undji museum 
of natural curiosities..' A botanic garden 
was also established in 1801. at an expense 
•of «huut £10,000. ..The lycium mufdy; 
nllienteum consist each of a news-rqpm 
and library. Thtpw are also the Union 
news-room, the music-hall, jlu; Wflflng- 
ton rooms, opened in 1816, by balls, con¬ 
certs, &<•., the tow i% hull} the Exchange 
buildings, erected m 1803, tor commercial 
purposes. The IfriRi enclosed hy the fronts 
of those buildings and the town InTII, is lfl7 
feet l»y 178. In the centre of the area if. 
greeted a superb group of I non/..- statua¬ 
ry, supposed to lie the largest id the kilig- 
dom, to eimimeiiiorate the death of lord 
Nelson. The trade of Liverpool is very 
extensive. Thft most important branch 
is the trade with’Ireland, from whenhe are 
imported from ti'100 to 2500 cargoes of 
provisions, grmilf & c.; and in return are 
shipped sail, eoals, earthenware, &e. The 
second hruneh of conuneree is that Willi 
the U. States, which consists of inore|liart 
three, fourths of the whole eomincrce of 
this country with England. f.)f this con%- 
.inerce, cotton-wool is the chief article, 
and may be termed the slaiA: of the Liv- 
erpool trutlc. In 1830, ol 7!tiyKJ5 lades 
of cotton im|Hirietl itflo Eugjpnd, 703,200 
were carried into Liverjaiol. In 182d, the 
whole amount imported into Liverpool 
was .178,323 halt's, of which 413,721 were 
tiom the U. States. The West India 
trade may lie considered next in imp'ir- 
lancc. 'i'he trade' of Liverpool to .other 
parts of the globe, is verv gp-al, nVd rap¬ 
idly met easing, parhenlafty to the East 
Judies. In 1821, tht' ainoum of the ex¬ 
ports of Liveqtnol was £20,000,000 ster¬ 
ling ; die niuriher ofVessels belonging to 
the port in 182.*, was 805, of 101,780 tyi *. 
Liverpool hus an extended system of en- 1 
nal navigation, which has grown up ^itn 
'its increasing trade, and hy which it lqu> 
a water coinmunieation with the Norm 
sea. The nmuiitaetures ure chiefly tliosc 
connected with shipping, or the cousum|>- 
tiou of the inhabitants. There are ex- 
ttaijpve iron and brass founderies, brewe¬ 
ries, soap-works and sugar-houses. In 
flic vicinity ure many wind-mills for grind¬ 
ing corn, which have a very striking ap¬ 
pearance ; ulso a large title-mill, and 
another worked l»y steam. A great lum¬ 
ber of men are employed in maiding, re- 
;«uiring and iitting out vessels., Ot the 
finer riuuitiiucium>, tlie watch-movement 


and tooHbusines^is carried on extensively 1 . -! 
lieing almost entirel y confiucd to this part' 
of'the kingdom; and in the neighbor- 
hood is a^hina-mauufiictory, w+iere beau- 
tifiil specimens of porcclilht are produced. 
LivcrpooUsends two members to parlia¬ 
ment, chKptot by about 4500 freemen. It 
is gowerued by tlie coqioratioii, consisting 
of a common council of 41 persons, from 
among wiinn a mayor aud tvyo Iwilifis are 
annually frhosen by the free Jiurfesses. 
*The, following is an account of the pro- , • 
gressive increase of its pqpnlation In 
l?00*CXKX) ; in 1700, 20,000 ; in 1773, 
34.41*7 ; ,in 1700, 50,000; in 1801, 77,053 ; 
in 1811,94,370 ; in Mil, I184»<2 (or, in¬ 
clining the suburbs and a floating popu¬ 
lation of 10,000 sailors, 151,000); in 1831, 
103,000; with the suburbs, 200,000. The 
Liverjiool awl Manchester rnii-rogd com¬ 
mences with a (panel, 22 flag high, Hi . 
broad, 6750 long. The thickness from 
the roof to the surface of the ground, ya¬ 
rn's from 5 lent to 70. About two thirds 
-of it is cut through solid rock. The rail - 
road is continued through the remaining 
distance of 30 miles, with embankments, , 
viaducts aud excavations. It is traversed 
hv locomotive steayi-camages, consuming . 
their own smoke, and running at the rate 
of I8 # iiulc- an hour. The quantity of ' 
mereliandise convj^rd between Liver- 
pool jm/} Manchester, has lately been es- 
timutcTnt 1500 tons a dnyfthe tiundier of 
passengers at 13^ Hut die most remark¬ 
able objectsfn Liverpool are its immense 
docks. <I'be old dock, tin* lirtt ojH'tiod, 
was constnuUud in the liegmuing of the 
eighteAidi century. In 1821,there were six 
docks ami basins, covering an anca of tel 
^srpiaij: anus. 'Ilie Brunswick dock has 
since been added, of 10 acres, and addi¬ 
tional ducks Art' in coiiteniplaiion, w Inch 
vvi'tgivu an mvu 04 't *2 square acres.' 5 11 
1724, the dock dues vvfcro £810 11s.; in 
1828, £ 141,36!», on 10,71X1 vt>sscjs. * Before 
1 the sixteenth century* Liveqvoofc was a 
mere, hamlet ; in 1716, her merchants be* 
gau to engage in did trade to America 
ami die YVestTmlies. TIuj grftwth of the 
manutin'tures of Manchester promoted * 
the "growth of the-place, while an exten¬ 
sive contraband commerce with t^puth 
America and the chief portion of the Afri¬ 
can trade, mode it the fii^t seaport in Great 
14rita.il* 204 milt's from Isjntlon ; 3fl firoat 
Manchester; Ion. Sty \V.; !at. 53WBSnV« 
Liverpool, Charles Jenkinson, earl ot', , 
t was the- eldest son of coldnel Jenkinson, 'J 
the youngest son of sir Robert Jenkinson, 

Hie first barorifet of the family, lle was 
born in 1727, and educated at the Char- 





tor-house, wnence he removed to Univer- 1791, took life seat in the house of com- 
sity college, Oxford, where he took «ffie mdhs, in whiclf he distinguished himself 
degree of^4. A. in 1752.‘ j lit 1761, he ob-as u debater and an efficient member of 
tutted a seat in parliament, andMtas made < the houcef In 1801, he was -appointed 
; under-secretary of state. In lJfc>6,he was secretary of state for foreign nflairs, and, 
named a lord of the ad nffif .lty, from two years liter, was called to the house 
which board be sulrnequeMl^reflioved to of fleers ns btmrn llnwkesburjf Oil the, * 
‘ that of the treasury. In 1772, |e waft tfp- death of l’itPflBOG), the premiership was 
j ^pointed yic-e-treasurer of Ireland, and was offlhtsl him, but declined; and, after the . 
rewarded with the Sinecure otlthe clerk- short.udministmtion of Fox, his former * 
ship of the Pells, purchased bad! frfini Mr., office was again conferred on him, in the 
* Fox. hi 1778. lie was made secretary at Percival,mRiist|y. After the assassination 
- war, and, on tiie dissolution of tlie^adrnin- of Mr. Percival, Ion# Liverpool (as lie liad 
istration of lord North, joined thatY^ttion become, on the dead* jjjf his father, in 
of it which suppotfed Mr. Pitt, hnd<gg|gd808f accepted (1812), though reluctantly, 
whose he became pres idem oftlie post of premier, llis administration 

the board of trade, which office he neld was marked by* grtgif moderation anfl pru- 
in conjunction with the chancellorship «f deuce at home, fan the foreign depnR- 
the duchy of Lancaster, given him iu incut Inire the difi'erent impress of lord \ 
1786. hi The same y<*ar (1786). lie was Londonderry dp v.) and Caiining. (q. \.) 
also elevaWU to tin* pA*rage, In the title Lord Liverpool lost ;*opulpriiy by the trial 
of baron Hawkeshury, of Hawhesbury, m of the queen, w Inch was closed, as is well 
the county of (douce-tor ; mid. in 179(1, known, by the ahatidoument of the bill 
ha was create*! car! of Liverpool, lie re- of paras and penalties, mi the port of .the 
mairicd president of the board of trade ministers. It was on this occasion, that 
until 1801, atid chancellor of the duchy earl Grey demanded of him “ how he 
of Lancaster until 1803. His death took dared,ujioiisiiclievidcnce.to linin' lbrward 
place on the 7tli December, 1808, at which a hfll of degradation, the discussion of 


time he held die sineeftres ot collector ot 
the custom* inwards of the port of lsm- 
don, aud clerk of Pells in, Ifeland. 
The ekrl of*Liver|Toob for a long time 
shared in all t^e obloquy attach<!Wrao tin* 
confidential frieuds of tlie Bute adminis¬ 
tration, and, in a partMdargwumer, was 
.thought t<\enjoy the favor and confidence 
of George III, of* whom it was usual tfi 
regard him as the secret advisej. ’flu* 
earl of Liverpool was the author of tin- 

following works—a Discourse outlie Hs- 

_. 


which had convulsed the country from 
dim end to tfc- other, and might have boon 
fatal to iier independent existence. 5 ’ A 
paralytic, stroke, m the beginning of 1827, 
having rendered him incapable of attend¬ 
ing to busidt'.-s, Mr. Cunning succeeded 
him Til the premiership. 

Livkkwokt. The plant so called is the 
hemticn triloba of Fundi. Like many 
other sup/iosed remedies, it lias had a 
temporary reputation tor the cure of pul- 
monifry consumption. It is a pretty little 


tablishmenl of a Coustitution&l Fofee in* pTntil, flowering very early in spring, and 
England (1756); n Discourse on the Con- is common to the L. States anil Europe.- 
. duct of Great Britain in Regard to Nc-mful^There art? tavfc varieties, one with obtuse, 
Nations, during the present War and the other wit^p acute lobes to the. 

ft Collation of Treaties, from 1616 to leaves. 

1673 vote., 8vo., J765); a Treatise mi* 1 Livery (ih'rfr). At the plenary courts in 
. the Coins of the Realm, in a Letter to the -France, unties the sovereigns of the sec- 
King (1805). ond and third ruc*-s, the king delivered t% 

v ' Liverpool, Robert B/Fks Jenkinson, Fis servants, and also to those of the .queen 

• earl of; son T>f the preceding ; born in * and the princes, particular clothes. These . 
177!), and died hi 1828; known irT pabiic were called livries, because they were 
life, front 1796 to 1808, os lord HnWkes- delivered at the king’s exjiense. The ex¬ 
burp; from 1812 In 18*27, first lord of the pense of these donations, together with 
treasury. He was , educated at the Char- that of the table, *he equipages, the pres- 
ter-house; on leafing which, he win enter- cuts for the nobles and the people, aniouni- 

^iHN^Chnst-churcli, Oxford. His father ed to an immense sum. A prudent ec.ow-, 

* directed his reading aftd studies in polit- omy afterwords suppressed these plenary 

' leal economy, sand other branches of po- courts, but the livery of the servants sti|l - 


• liticai science at this time ; and, on leaving* retrained. «ln London, by livery or lire- 
ffieutuversity, Mr/Jenkigson set out ou ry men, pre meant those freemen of-tha 
his travel*. He was iu Paris at the out- - city who befong to the 91 city comjiunies: ^; 

die 1 French revolution, and, in wlticlt embrace the various trades of U» : 

* VQf '* . IV '• t t - i •' , ** T ' • . 
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metropolis ; they have the delusive priv- merchant in Neav York, In 1759, he wan 
Heg« of vftting at .the ciec^bn of jnerobenr reffimed^a member to the general umettb; 
of jHUPliArnent anil of the load mayor. Out' bly’of the colony, anil afterwards to the, 
of this body, the common coffiitil, sher- , genera! congress of 1774* audio the con-’ 
stTs, aldermen, and other officers for the gress thaf issued the Declaration of 


government of the efty; arc elected- . jwiide 
, i .ivtAOlairaiLLA; wife of the emjrmr a sem 
Aiftrusfas, duiiglrter of l*vius Drut-As ¥ofk. 


pendenci*Lln 1777, Mr. Livingston was 
a senatfl* m the state legislature of New 
¥ofk. In 1778, he was again deputed a* 


Augustus, daughter of lavius IlrusAs ¥ofk. In 1778, he was again deputed to 
Claudiattus, who lost his life in the ttittle the genital congress, where his efforts 
of Pb’ilippi, on the side of" Unity s. and , aggravated a dropsy of the chest. He 
Cassius. She was find married to Til>e- t died,»Jube 12, 1778, at.York, PennsvJ 
riuS Claudius Nero, by whorrf sije had two . vunin, to which congrestf had retired, 
sons, viz. Drusus ahd Tiberius. When Livi.-iustov, RtiUrt 11, an eminent 
she fled with ig>»husband to Italy, U-.fore Arrt-ffeau politician, was Inirn in the city 
the triumvir Octavianus, she tiHtgok'ly its- .of New York, November 27, 174b. He 
eajHjf! Isittig made prisoner by him, who was educated at King's college, and grad - 
afterwards became her husband. From uatvil in I7tyi. He studied and practised 
^hal place, (die went with hereon to An- kuv in that city with great success. Near 
tony, m A chain, and when her husband the eortuiieneemcrit of the American rev- 
whs reconciled to Augustus, returned to olutioii, he lost the office oDregorder, ou 
Rome. Here her (lersoiuft and mental account of his ■ attachment liberty, and 
charms made surh an impression on the was eleeteil to the first general congress, 
triumvir, that lie repudiated his wife Sen- of the colonies ; was one ol’jhe commit 


Ixvhio, in order^o marry her, and, in tlie tee ap{x>mted to prepare the Declaration 
715th year of Rome, tore her, though preg- of Independence ; in 1780, was appoint- 
n.'un, from her hnsltaiul, Livia knew' how ed secretary of foreign atlugs, and, 
to use her power over the heart of Angus- throughout the’war «,f the revolution, 
lus, for the attainment of ln r ambitious signalized himself by his zeal and effi- 


purposcs, and effected tin* adoption of cieney m the revolutionary cause. (See- 
one of her sons as suecessifl* to the thmhe. his letters, in the Diplomatic Correspond- 
At her instigation, Julia, die only daugh- e nee* of the limit lion.) At the adoption 
U r of Augustus, was banished. Ancient of the. constitutionSif New York, he was 
writers, fbo, almost universally aseritw- to ajijs. wffed chancellor of tiiat slate, which 
her the deaths of the yomij? Marcellas, of otlice fie held until he went, in 1801, to 
Lucius Cmsar, and tie- Ijamshrnfm of Franee, a^ minister plenipotentiary, ap- 
Agrippa Posthumus. Augustus, having , pointed by president Jefferson, lie.was 
no longer any m-nr relatives, yield-* rereiv&i by Napoleoi? Ilotiapa'he, theutirst 
ed to her reipicsts pi fiivor of Tiberius, fonsyl, with funrked respect and ronliah- 
In the cm|HTor’s will, Livia was cutisti- ty, and, during a residence of several years 
tuted the liret heire-s, was receiv ed Into the in the French capital, the charteellor up- 
Julian family, and 1ioiio»h> with the name* poured ut lie the favorite tiflreigu envoy, 
of .‘Jiigiwhi. 8he was also made chief lie conducted, with the aid of Mr. Mon- 


pnestess in the temple of* the deified Au¬ 
gustus, anti manv*coins were struck iu 
her honor. Hut Tiberius (Wovcd him.rtf 
very ungrateful to his motlicr, to vtboi# 

■ he was indebted for ever}- thing* 'Vid 
.would not allow the senate to U-stovv mv 
on her any fiirther marks of respect. file 
did Hot, hoWever, treat her in public with 
*disrt**pfiet; Imt, when he left Rohie, in 
•irdur to gratify bis lusts in tui uninter¬ 
rupted solitude, he ti ll into u violent dis- 
jfue with her, did not visit her in her last 
sickness, would not see her body after her 
death, and forlunte divine honots to lx* 
, paid to her memory*. 
u Livingston, Philip, one of the signers 
of tbe • American Declaration of * lndi*- 
pendence, was born at Allmny, in New 
York, January 15, 171(1/was. graduated 
8 W Yale college, in 1737, and liecame u 
yois viii. ,. 1 ,3 - ’. 

^ ’ 1 A 11 


'roe, the negotiation which ended in the 
rejoin of Loui?iari{i to the ( . States, 
took leave of the til’s! consul (J804), and 
made an extensive tour op the continent 
of Kimi]Hi. On his return froift Paris, as 
a private, citizen. Napoleon, then emperoi, 
presented Vts him a spk;ndjd snuff-box, 
with a miniature hkiyies8 of himself (Nq- 
iwlefln), (minted by the* celebrated I«abey. 
It was hi Paris that he funned a friend 
ship and close, peiyounl , intimacy with 
Roliert Fulton, whom he materially as- 
' sisted with counsel and money, to mature 
his plans of steam navigation. (Sg^JSd- 
ton, and Steam-Moat.) in 1805, Mr.Xmnsjs-' 
ton returned to tbe 0. 8puc«t and thence¬ 
forward employed himself in promoting 
the arts aixl^agricuIture. llo introduced^ 
into die state of New York die use of 
gypsum and tlie Merino tacit of sheep. 

* *< , * ^ V* V- v* 
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lie was presideut of the ^ew York acad¬ 
emy of fine tuts, of which*ho was a chief 
foamier, and also of the-,society for die 
promotion «f agriculture. lit; died March 
3(1,1813, with tlto reputation of*’an able 
' Statesman, a learned lawyer and a‘most 
useful citizen. , 

LiviNtisfux,, Brackholst, jud£c ot*,iho 
Supreme court of. the I 1 . Statrev was, the 

■ 'son of William Livingston, governor of 
•’New Jersey, ami was horn In thtj city of 

• m ' New York, November 35, 1757. lie en¬ 
tered Princeton college blit, in 1770, left 
1 it for the field, ami became one *iljth« 
family of general Sehuy lor, commander 
of the northern itrmyw He was itftrfWards 
attached t«e*fhe suite of general An if Id. 
with the rank of mujot, and shared in the 
honor of the conquest of Bmuoync. ifi 
1771), he aecpmpanied Mr. Jay to tin-court 
of Sjmin/nsVis pm ae: .-eci clary, and re¬ 
mained abroStC 1 altour three tears. On Jus 
return, he devoted him-t If to law, and was 
admitted to'praeti-e in \piil. 17X1. His 
talents were happily adapted to tin’ pio- 
feSHion. and soon raised him into notice, 
and, ultimately. to eminence. He was 
. called to the, t> neh of the supreme court 
of the state of New A oik. January 8, 
1803, and, m November, I8(X» V was trans¬ 
ferred to that of the supreme court of the 
• II. States, die Julies p* which station lie 
discharged,' with distui&'ui-hed tiiilh ful- 
ness and ability* mud Ins death, vVlueh 
took place during the sunns:- of the court 
at Washington, March *18, lo'ii, m the 
(36th year M' his age. lie po>>$*■.-(<! a, 
mind of uncommon acuiepess and enci^ 
gy, and enjoyed the reputation of si, nc- 
cornpKbh^l scholar, and an able pleader 
and jurist, a|r upright jtaLv, and a liberal 
" patron of learning. J * 

Livips, Andronieus, tlie hithei of Ru-. 
.man poetry, by birth (Jrerk of Tary;- 
tum, first wenl to Home at the comlninre- 
, meat of ®ie sixth century fiom the loim- 

■ datkm of the cjty v as instructor to the 
•children of Livius Salinator. He inno- 
ducod upon the Roman stye, dramas 
after the (Jrwirtp model, aixffheskk- »eve- 
Kil ej^ic poems, wrote a translation <g' the 
Odyssey, in the offl .Saturnine verse. VTc 

. liave only a few fragments of his writings, 
whiefi"may be'founiNn the i'unwl Ijfiliiri, 
i and the'f.’orpiis Pot I mum. (See Eahrieius, 
Bib.^ Lai. iv, 1.; 'fit. Ijvii, Mini. vTi, 2.) 

Titus, Ikuu at Padua, in tin* 

• year of Rome 1*1)5 (51) B.V.j, came from 
the place of his Kirth to Rume, where he 
attracted tire notice of Augustus, after 
whose death he returned to his native 
town, Where he (lied A, I). Hi His his¬ 


tory of Rome, to which he devoted 30 
years, rendered Amn so colehmtfd, that a 
Sjxuiinrd is sail! to have gone froiy Cadi/ 
to Rome inmfly for the pupjiose of seeing 
' him. *< )F tlie circumstances of his life wn 
know* little.' r'He was called, hy Augustus v 
the Pompeian, |« cause lie defended tie* 
cbanr.ier of feompey, in his history •, this*, 
however, did not prevent his enjoying tin' 
patronage of tin* emperor till the linn; of 
iiis death. According to 8uidas, Livy did 
quit receive, (Turing his lifetime, the ajv- 
plausc wife'll his history deserved, and it 
was not till niter bis death that full justice 
was rendered him. In tl* fifteenth mi¬ 
nin', his body was support'd to have Ian n 
discovered at Padua, i.iid a splendid twoo 
umeiit was raided to Ids memory. Ihs 
liomno hisft*iy begins at tin* landing of 
.'Lucas in Italy, and comes down to the 
year of die city 711. His style i> clou; 
and intelligible, labored without atiecta- 
iloth diffusive widioiit teri am-oess, and 
argumentative widiout pedantry. ILs ■],• 
scoptioils are singularly kvdy and p.cm 
ri'VjUc, and there uic lew specimens of 
oratory superior to that of many of tin- 
t-pet rho- vviili winch In- narratives ,r> 
intcidporsed. Act he was aceus'-d (or 
(Jf.nliliuti, v iu, I j of piov iiu ialism “pa 
I'lvi/uhis"}. Ill- whole work ( oo-isted of 
111) or 112 l*ioks, of which we liave 
remaining only the lirst 10, ami those 
limn the 31-jj to tl# 45ih, or the liisi, 
tliird lyui t’ourdi ileead. -, atul half of tie 
fifth. In tlie first 10 hooks, the lu-tmv 
, extends to the year -It*!): the portion 
hetvveen lie' 21st and 15th books eoniam- 
the account of the second Pumc vvi'i 
i \. 1 . 5‘k!j, and the histoi \ of tin »■ i: ■. 

lo tin.- yetir 5Ht*. In die year 1J72, Bum-, 
while engaged itf*coth etmg vanoi.- read 
mgs, disem ereih in u rod'x ntrriplns. m 
lh<* Vatican. *fragment of the fist t*ouk 
but it fs not of much iflijionanei. It w.,s 
prftijf'd ut Rome, and repiiured at L* i[isii. 
fill,,3. Th«^epitume of (lie whole work, 
ivM has l*euf presened, ha- Ih cu as 
enbed, by some, to Livy, by others, to 
l-’mruH. Full owing this outline, and d<- 
riving liis facts from otlier cnalible .-oure* - 
of Roman history, Freinsheun composed 
his Supplement to Livy, 'flit* last edi¬ 
tions of Livy are those of (Iroiioviiis 
(Amsterdam, If>73,.3 vols.), of Drake?* 
boreh (L'-yiien, 17:18—4f», 4 vols.), and,, 
among dm later editions, thoa# of Kmesti, 
Schafer, Kii|tcrti and During. The l*e„r 
English translation is tlmt of fhorge 
ftaker (t* voR,, 1737), which hus l*een 
often reprintedi iu England and the l). 
Slat».*s. 
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Livonia. The R u.ssian tfrovineca upon 
the Baltic, viz. Livonia,•Kethonia, C 6 ur- 
Innd-afld Homigxdlia, earlyi>ek«1ged to the 
Russian unites, ha tributaries,* vtdiile they, 
retained their own institution*, ami were 
'■ never protected by the KusdfoiiB from bos- 
tile initials. During tlm period when the 
Russian empire -was in u Estate of * 01/11- 
sion, they became independent, bu'f*were 
again reduced to subjection hy Peter Lie 
Great. Livonia was littl<*known to the 
rest of Ihirojx 1 till liny. ubenjsoun mtr- 
chants of Bremen, *11 their vyay to Wishy, 
in Gothland, ^unearth of new sources of 
commerce, were thrown upon^lA roasts 
of Livonia, The country w.ts afterwards 
frequently visited by the ifi ople of Bn*- 
* men, who mioii formed setiajm nt- there. 
An Augustine friar, Mcminn n, with other 
Germans, emigrated thithi 1 aDmt MS 
yerms after. He com e>-;od (lie inhabitants 
to Christianity, and was them tiist bishop. 
The third hit-hop after him, by name 
Allwrl, who aijvaneed a.-, f ir as :l*e Pv\ 111a, 
first firmly established tin foimdatjuus of 
the spiiitual authority. He built ilwYity 
of Riga, in the; year IJbO, .usd made a ike 
see oHIie bishopric. U tin- < ln>m\pf ties 
century, the Danish king. < jiiuW \ I, 
made himself liaisie, of **• provim-s 
winch were, howvvi i. i.tru up by lu< 
successor, Wludimir 111 ? for a sum 
money. to the T^u* mv knights, with 
whom the order of lire iht*Ai of the Sword, 
founded by Albert, in PAM. had been 
united, so that the dominion of the T< il¬ 
lume order comprehend 1 d all the loui* 
provinces above me 1 , turned. Tiny .vere, 
however, too weak to hold them against 
the Russian e/nr. John 11 \V*a*ilmitch, 
who was t*eut upon r*ui»mu>g ;l*:m*w 1U1 
the Russian empire, and the state was 
dissolved. Fsthoma tHr* plaeed itself 
under tiie protcetiyn of Sweden : L:\oina 
was united to Poland ; and t ’ourtainl. ivith 
Semigallia,lwet»mc a duchy, under 4 »ul^h 
protection, which the last grand m^styof 
the Teutonic nrdyr held as a Polish fief. 
From this time, Livonia became a .source 
of discord Imtvvcen [tuspin. Sweden and 


Nystarft, in 1 J 21 , hot)t provinces were / 
agaiu^tmited to the Russian empire. Li- 
ton in is bounded east by Jngria, south by 1 . 
Lithuania and Sahiogitia, west by thn 
'Baltic, mid north by the gulf of Finland. 

It is productive in grass and grain, and 
consist*.'^ two provinces, H>thonia and 
Livonia* of wliieli the first Ties upon the 
gulf of Finland, the last ujion tin; iKirders 
of Tour and and Poland. The Livonians, 
like •tint 1 ■itlinrinians, r.re a. lirJnch of 
the Finns, and an 1 , tor die mosfpart, in « , 
state of servitude; b»W tjre grievous oje 
prt**- 1 on, under which they were held bv 
tln jr ty runts, the nobility, has Ik-i u much • 
Jiulftened In an hfljjerial decree, of IH)4. 
fVTsidt s the or; 2 ir , :d mhalritants, there are-, 
»m the country, many Russians, Germans 
mu! .■'wiili's. Tim greater part are Lu¬ 
therans; hut t 'ah busts, Gntliol^cs^aiid the 
Gin ’. ehiitc|; # nnpn Idicry of worship. 
In J7s»‘?, tlm emimi'y was jifwjy organized, 
and Livonia leer me the government of 
Riga, and Ib-thoma tI 1 . 1 t of Revel. The 
* name of Livonia' wa-, however, restored 
hy the u.iperor Paul, m I7P7. It is, nt 
pie«ent,divided into fneciijrlcs.'Thegov¬ 
ernment of Rig:. < otiUiins J0,000 square , 
tones, am! *'* inhabitants.—cm the . 

/,'• ■>:! tn.r I'H'doirr dc l,i JAvonir, by* 

. lie IJi.tv , D 0 rp. 1 t, 1M7, 1! m>Ls.), 
.aid Granvilli > ".tournnu to St. Piters- 
fm -«***! r2 fc . ^ . 

Ln K,:: an am ici.t lWteh coin. Ths 
word .« dcriavd from the Latin libra 
up v., a pound. It appears as early as 
MO A. C. At hr«t # the htrf was divided 
•into ‘JO solid"? : afterwards into 10 sous, 
in ftaly. m!i> JO s< !di; m Spain, into 
JO s;o V-.v, 11 s tl.- old tii rmau»pound into 
Aw *<hilSii'Si. and lim F.uvlish inu» A) 
shilling*. T:ie liv re w as, at first, of high , 
value. The 11 vniut’oii changed the name ' 
iHfo/unm. {Set*Fnnir, and Coins.) 

l.iv >. ;See Linus.) 

Ltz.vnn. Ail rvpii'us having a naked 
body, four feet, and it tail, a«’ vulgarly 
known under tig' name of lizards , Lin- 
meus LilH)k\]f only constituted twoaene- 
m of this mimeixms class*of auiriials— 


Pohuid, fiA* near t< century, from 15<!1 to tinUn and Innrta ; bill more tnodiyai nflt- 
1 tit>0. At the (M in e of Olivji, in lfsiO, this urnlists have greatly increased the Dtmi- 
jirov inee was ceded to Sweden hy Poland, l«:r of genera. Tjje following isjhv ar- * 
•nd it was again united to the province rangemeiit followed by Cuvier in Urn 
of Ksthotua. («p v.) By the {mace of last»edition of his Rlgnc akimal :— ■ 
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X'ROCQDl LIENS 

Crocodilus, Sr. 

Sub-genera, 3. 

Family II. 

, LACEIiTIENS 

Monitor 
Lacvita, 

Sub-genera. T 
- Family fil 
IGF ANIKNs 5 
Secti-i’* I 

Acamiens % 

Resides those, the salamanders, whioh 
belong 10 the fourth order, or Halrnrit ns* 
are also generally termed lizards. (See 
Jttligator, iltiiUUk. Vrnrodilt. 

Ibagtm, GerkUmlgtta'ia. Mimitor, A r.) 

Lika up. V\e't ; me most southern 
promontory *> 1 ' England. m the county 
of Cornwall. 

Li.AMy iatffJuma. lihg.i. This valuable 
animal, which npplies ihe place i f the 
rmrie.l to th' 1 " inhabitants of Southern 
America, is much more graceful ar,d del¬ 
icate than the Eastei.’i *■ slfip of thoMe-crt." 
Their slender and wvfl formed J<*«r- lc ar 
a much morermial pntyortmn to th“ Vi/e 
and form of their bo,l^. Their neck- etc 
more habitually maintained in an 
position, and are tormitiated hy a much 
•smaller head. Their ears^ire l‘*ig. point¬ 
ed, and very non able; their eji^tirge, 
prominent and hnllilmt, <mjj tie* whole, 
expression of their phyiioguram conveys 
a degree of intelligence and vivacity that 
id wanting in the camel. There has liecn 
much difference of opinion among niflu- 
taiists as regard*, the niimher of speck - 
The lirst traVelhrv in A^n-rica spoke (jf 
the llama, the gutttmro. the nlparti, ;.ml 
the vicugna, without giving such details 
as were requisite to identity them. Most 
of the early naturalist*, including Finnan-, 
.reduced tltem to two specie- lluma or 

gvanactj, usetk as a beast ofvnirden, and 
the alpaca. para or vicugna, prized tig its 
wool mid flesh. ISMlbri was at first oftht; 
jaunt opinion, but, HiliM-quenth, admnted 
the vicugna as a- thi*d sjieides. Molina 
also, separated tie: ga/owira, and added a 
fiftlntbe hw>u[w or Chilian sheep, la it A of 
wijlraA»(^pies were adopted by most mil>- 
sequentcompilers. Mr. F. tin ier, howev-. 
er, limits th^ number to three, rejecting the 
two last mentioned ; whilst baron (Juviei 
only admits thg Uama and die oirugna, con¬ 
sidering dm alpaca as a variety of the first. 
\<u « 
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‘ GKOKOT 1 ENS. ' 

( Gecko, Oand. 
i Sub-genera, It, 
t Family V. * 

* i’IIAMAJJONIENS 
Cheinodco. 

Family VI. 

• SCINCOIDIENS. 

Sc me us, Dnud 
Scfto, Jtauil. 

Hipcs, j^cp. 

ChaluideK , 1 Iftutd 
f'hirotcs, Cur. 

♦ 

The llamas inhabit the Cordilleras of the 
Andes, hut tnv most common in Peru and 
Chile; they hit rare in (Colombia and Par¬ 
aguay. They congregate in large herds, 
wiic'li sometimes consist of upwards of 
hundred individuals, and f ed on a grass 
jh eidiar to the mountains, termed ychn 
As long tis they can prnrifcv gret n herb 
age< tiny arc never known to dnnk. 
tile pcrintl bf the arrival of liic Eurujicnns 
in Peru, these animals vhtc tlie only rn 
iniiuujts known to the inhabitants. In 
w Iimyii they vveje used a- Ka-t- of burdeti, 
ami killed in vast numbers Ibr tin ir fle-f 
and -kins. (Jwgory de Hohv.ir ; -i rr- 
I bat. Li his jime, 1 , 000,000 wr r* annually 
killed tor food, and IAHMhK) u-.-d in the 
mtv ice,of the mines of Potosi. From 
the form of tiietr feet, tliev are pern 
^liarly lilted for mountainous coiintrii 
iH-ing, it I* said, ev*ffi sal'er than mule- 
The\ are also maintained at a tiitlm; 
expense woming, as is obsi rved In 
liithv rehillee, ‘neither hit nor saddle , 
there is no neeid rft' oats to tied them; n 
j- only nec« ssj|rv to unload them m tin 
evening, at the place where they! are to 
rest for the night ; tlc-i/go abroad into the 
confitjy to seek their own focal, and, m 
tIA; morning, return, to have- their baggage 
rwpmcfd, amt continue their journey." 
They cannot carry moie than from l(r< 
to TTiO pounds, at the rate of Pd or IA 
miles a day. l.ikn the camel, they lit' 
dowtf to Is: loaded, and when they art- 
wearied, no blows will comped them tc, 
proceed. In fact, one of (heir great faults 
is tho ejijiriciousness of ineir disposition 
When provoked, they hove no other mode, 
of avenging themselves Uian by spitting, 
which faculty they possess in git extraor ' 
dinary r degree, being enable of ejecting 
their saliva to 8 distance of several yards 
This is of a c<*rroding quality, causiog 
some degretiof irritation and itching, if it 
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Second Order %f REPTILtA, or 8AWRIENS. 

• . f- 

\ Stclliht Cu». 

Agama, Dated , 

^Iqtiunm, t'ur. 

Draoo, Lin 

*Sul>-genera, f !>. 

* A c 

fl SEnloN II: 
f Jguanicns proper. 

Iguana, Cur' . * 

OfUiryessi^ Rote. 

Hatplnscus. Daud . , 

Polychrus, Cur 
FifpAiinotes, Fit; 

Opiurus, Car. ,* 

Anolius, Cur. 
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falls oh the naked akin. Besides their 
services as Least? of button, the llafbas 
Aifi*td‘.vanous articles of n*'small utility 
tolummn liff The flesh isvonsfdwed very 
wholesome and savory, esyeeinlly from 
tin 1 young annual. Their who!, though 

• of it strong disagreeable Htfcjit, is in gr< m 
11 ifUi;st, espeeiully'aimtng tlie name lfl. 
d ans, who emjiloy it in the manufufture 
of stalls. ro|MS, Itags and hats. .Their 
sj.ipv, am of a very elox-t*At*re. and w< r** # 
hcinerly tmjtJoycd by the Pettjvi.ms for 

• ole-of shoes, and aft- rnneh prized by too 
Spaniards lor li^iaies*. The female llama 
goes live oi six months with yoju^r, and 
pn 4 ^ieo one at a birth, 'file growth of 
^he young ts very rapid : being capable of 
' pMslneing at three years of i*go, and l»e- 
gtnnmg to decay at about twelve. Tite 

• llama ts four let t and a half high, and not 
more than siv its length, lie Ins'® httneh 
on Lis hr< ;ist, wbieh con-taritly cKude- a 
yiliowit-h oily matter. Ills hair is long 
anil soft ; his colors, various shade- of 
white. Ihovvii, Ac. Ttie tail i~ rat 1 st 
smut, euned downward-. The hoof are 
d sided; or. rather, the mi s are elongated 
mrwaiifs. raid terminated by stoali Vmny 
: pj«rdages, surrounding the ln~t phntaux 
eiiK. rounded above, and on cilh* r ■Tile 
seni* what curved. Tin jj* are se\end 
»■ j.«.-.mens of tie* llama iu the dub r- 
i‘i!i iu* nagen s m Jlhtrope, fldicte they 
tipp< ar to thrive vc r\ well. • 

i.j.iM i,os from II•mo. plum': fin* in- 
Labi'ant'*.f tin* plains, or IJftno.i up v.*. 
1,1 tins arili'l , We speak mote paiU.m- 1 
inly of those hi \ * ne/iida. The im- 
Mi -tisi plains of \ cmvin.ln, vjioeh a lion i 
i'V'i lien: pastor** for all kiiids*»<fl'llocks 
and lords*, tuv g**iiern|ly«tiihabito<l by con* 
vrted Indian- or deset ndatits of Ind'ruic** 
a.td white-, who are distnig%A.hed foractiv- 
itv, ti roeify , ignore/re and seun-barbarou.< 
li dots, and are culled Limitna. I'nun 
< hildhood they aie accustomed to fati*h 
and mount wild hor.es,. vfhieh rrwm<%hy 

• hundreds over the savannas. When nt war, 
they are generally mined w irli ti long lullee, 
iitnl olleti have* neither swords nor pi-lols.v 
I inform is unknown among them: it low 
tags cover the tipper part *»f #ieir U*dy ; 
their panudooiis an broad and lull,some¬ 
what in the Matu duke style. Thev have 
blankets tynantasl, as is the ease wilit 1110.-1' 
Indians in habits of intercourse with 
whites; many of them have hammocks. 
They ore brave in defending their plains. 
Their manner of fightinjif is much lil«* 
that of the Cossacks ; they never attack 

■in regular files, but disf>?tW themselves 
in e-very direction, rushing onward, flying, 


rejteatetflv anaeiftngaiid crmstantly harass* ij 
ii|g the epemv, I'aez, vv),to was born ami': - 
Itred among tliefn, and it* in manners, tan- * 

. gunge, and ’ferocity, n compleff* Llanero, 
ebimnarufi d them durinjfthc war of (V* 
iornbinii independence, and is adored by ‘ 
them. %‘nA choose their own oltieer-,' 
aftd* dismiss them at pleasure. They 
suffer no’ foreigners among them. As 
they have placed a e/mspiennus pay in the - 
revolutions of Coloinbin v vve subjoin tin- > 
description of thejn by colonel llippisley, 
wlneti is corroborated by general iiurou- 
, dmfffohtein,ni hi- Memoirs of Simon Bol- 
h uj\^ ~ SedettoT cavalry (LUinmx^a ays 
eolotiei Ifipptsley, “were composed of all 
soils and si/os, suns* with saddlts, very 
aiimy of them without ; some with bits, 
'Katin r In ad—o il- and reins; others with 
rojH tynes wi;!t a bud ><(' ’.ImrnjHv placed 
over the loiigm* of t! (t * li^iye, as a bit ; 
some with ol*I pistols bung ovurthe saddle 
bow, other mca-etl m tiger # skin, or ox¬ 
hide holster-pipes, nr hanging by a thong of 
'hide, one on each side. As for the rroop- 
os themselves, they were front ^1-5 to 4*i 
vents ( ,f ng**. of black, brown, sallow* 
complexion-, according t*> the castes of 
then parents. The adults wore coarse, 
large inu-iaiduos, and Short hair, either 
Win ifly or black, according to „Uwir cli¬ 
mate or descent, ' Sen had a ferocious, 
-ava: ^o.<L They win* mounted on 
mis* ruble, half— t.uvcd.jafied beasts.horses 
ot imilis^s**:rg»without trowsers, small 
clothes ot any covering, except a bandage , 
’ of blue cloth or cotton round tijetr loins, 
flic cpd of wfuclt,,(MSsing between theif 
legs, was Ihsiencd to the girth, round the 
wins;; others with trow sots, bftl without 
storthings; Isxits or shoes, and a spur gen¬ 
erally gracing tin* le-d of one side ; and 
sum** wearing tt kind of «nmia] made of 
'Idfte. *4 it It tlie I Ait side •outward. In 
jlsnr left irmd they hold their feins, and 
'in their riglit a pole, from eight to ten feet 
in length, with att ir«»« Head, verf sliarjt at 
the point and side-, (uni nither lint; in 
shajn* hkeffiStiM'igeaiits.' halbert. A blanket 
of about a yani s(puire,nvitb a liole, or 
ratfi^r a slit, cut in the centre, thpougfi , 
which the wearer tlmtsts his head, falls 
on each side uf his ^Jioulders, fJa'Sijovcr- 
ing his ImiiIv, and leaving his Iwtrt* units ar 
pcrfwt Utterly to mwnag*’ 6is house, or 
mule, ;uid huiei*. So. noth net* mi oldny^kct. 
the ham l of which has been sboltencil !**? 
inches, fonns bis carbine, and a latgc sabre 
or hanger, or cut and utru-i, or «'ven a, 
suiitil swonl JliHitgs hv a leather ihoitjj to 
fits side. Aflat hat, a tiger skin or high, 
cap, covers hisheaj|, witli a white l'eatheig ; 
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t'T a white mg stuck infy> it.” 'Phis pic- rind composed * sort of* jneki-drsittia, the 
ums will remind thp reader of some of the Recruit of Guticin. A tragotfy, entitled 
cavalry which Russia marched from Her Erie, the Kity; of .the Goths, watejiet rep- 
Asiatie dominions against France m the resented as it contained rillasions to ox- 
* fatal struggle with Napoleon. > # isting'difficulties at the court of Madrid. 

tiASos; thp name given in the northern In Jy&l, he Avas made chief secretary m 
.■part, of tjouth America, ^uartealarly in the inrpiisitiorv Here he had 1 C 1 oppor 
Colombia, to vast plains, almost entirely tvnily to katfri from the archives of the 
; level, and interrupted only In deiicheil vie- tribrnnl the history of its shameful and 
vations, called, in Squish. mtsas. The sit- barbarous pjiJCCcdmgs. In 17IH, he was 
■ r pcrfieiril area'of the llanos is estinii#.ed at ' .gcntlwSck tolps parish, on suspicion nfhe- 
296,^00 square-Nniiis : they extend from 'mg attached to the -principles of the 
the coitst r»f f araeas to. Gumriu, and fftwaj ^French revolution, unit in spite of the 
Merida to the mouth of the (trinmv^and ^protection of the tuinistiy Florida ftkmcu, 
- the Amazons. A large portion of them is ’ who vi as an enlightened sfatesmau. Here 
isandy .and without iltich vegetation; by he occupied himself active!) in the •u|r- 
cept on the banks of the rivers mid du/.ng port of emigrant French priests ; and than) 
inundations: some fan-palm-' arc fbunej. oi' ihesc unfortunate men were indebted Id- 
When die inundations occur, the beasts him alone ffirlheir subsistence. Tin-man- 


take refuge upon the no sos. 'I’ltc Hanoi 
have beeitsnpjxised by s^me to have toi- 
merly been fife. ltottuni of the sea. They 
are distinguished into die [a.) I Juno of Co¬ 
lombia, pMCfnlifur from the mountains of 
Caracas to tin- moudi of the Orinoco, and 
to the mountains of St. F«. nod contain* 
tug sev*#ail in s is (de \rnana. <h- Ouani- 
]»t, de Paja. .Vt—i>5 feet in height}, which, 
in the rain) season, are covered with rich 
.verdure, and inhabited by heids and flocks 
of ull descriptions. — {b.) Un.no <U {'osn- 
rutrt; a comit^uatioiu^'f tic- former. b*- 
tween the Orinoco. Meta* and Smu.njcn. — 
(c.) Llano de S. Joan: very fertile, woody. 
often so thickly oveigrown, that it can 
only be penetrated by mean- Vif the nn- 
merous rivons; lies on the s-mtbei/i bank 
of die Meta, reaching to pie \mazoht 
and was discovered in 15J]. In GiKr^alo 
Ximeues , <im*sada.— id. ', Uar.n of tin 
Amazons, or ,UutMarnnlmtt ; .>n both ,-^dc-, 
\-.of the river, extending from tli< \nde« m 
;thc moudi of till* Maranlion, over 21fw> 

- "miles ; it i- a bo woo^h-d. and rieh • i. 

• grass, entirely without stones, and inhab¬ 
ited by hinny g|Nri<»s of animal'. The" 
inhabitanls of these plains a;e called 
JUaaerus (q. v.). Farther to tin, south, -u h 
plains are called pampas fq. \ ^ 

Lt,o rente, don Juan Vntbuio, bom m 
h • iTSft^noar Calaqomi, in Arragun, author 

• of the first history bf the. Spanish iriquisi- 
; lion, drawn from its own records, re¬ 
s' ?ceivefMiis educafioiAU Tarragona, enter¬ 
ed the clerical order iu 1770, received a 

, benefice at Calahorra, and, in 177ft, by 
a dispensation {as lie was hardly 
123 years old), was conatfcratrid a priest. 
This, however, dwl not prevent him from 
pursuing the study of .tin; canon lave, 
while he devoted'his leisure to the muses. 

" At Madrid, he was attracted by die theatre, - 

i »« • g 


lt-eript of n history of the emigrntt/ui ot 
the French finesthood. founded upon the 
knowledge obtained from these acquaint• 
unn and written m was le«t by the 
fault of the censors ol'the press. In the 
mean time- don Manuel A had la Sierra, an 
enlighti-ued man, was made grand inquis 
imr, who, intending to reform ihendmm- 
binitifin of this tribunal, employed l,lo¬ 
ro tins to pro]wire a plan for the purpose. 
HiK; is-fore it »!vas eonqileted. tjie removal 
of A had Ja Sierra was obiaihed by bis 
enemies. Smile time after, the design was 
taken up ggain at Madrid, and t Jonnitc 
repair* d thilhvr to submit the plan which 
he had prepared in : (injunction with the 
bishop of <'alahnrra. Jovellanos (q. v.t, 
mmisier of ju- tin , stqqKirtcd them. It 
was proposed to make the proceeding!! of 
the tribunal of the inquisition faiblie. Ml 
ob isnd*'(| iftam their obtaining tin- assisi 
juicv of the jiriig'cjrt' jieace, tin- favorite of 
the.queeri. Rut Jovellanos was suddenly 
removed fmrpgdlice. and (In- mquisitiim 
remained as it was.* , (See Jiujuisilion.) 
Ukraine soon felt its arm himself. His 
corrufcjiondcnee was seized ; the yio-t m- 
Aicpnt expressifuis wore mihinterpreted : 
he was sentence*! to a month’s confine¬ 
ment in a monastery, aud to pay a fine of. 
50 ducats, and was removed from the ap- 

* 11'rcnckuHmd’I wimjI *lc CouKseppa^, finv nuj 
iHitihcfy av"rli-il llial die inquisilioii 'laid n,,i 
Imriit any t«*rsoii since ff»U0. I.lon-nic, in lus • 
LeUrs it M filuusrt, Sic., tur CInquisition H '/•.v 
*nngne (Pariy, proved, that from die yctu , 

J700 in imk alone, no less than l.V7ft iktmmis ’ 
bad tienshcii at dm slake by its means ■ Aud , 
how long is a Since this holy tribunal suffered llio 
body o[g«‘ncrid Mihmda. who bad died in ihen 
dhngcons, to U:\ievotn-ed by dogs, and burnt a 
tieniian officer iu effigy, because he had, during ‘ 
the war under rfapoleon. translaiod a book, 1 
which, in Sfuitn, was considered heretical T 
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fiointmente* which he held *in the Holy ry, n ftvf days after hia arrival in Madrid 

(Mice. Hi* lived in disjiltice till 1805, 1 - r * !,wya ' **«•«»•«’ *•'•« — -u- 

when -hfe reputation caused Jiirn to be n 
ralhd to Madrid to investigate "sqm;! dar! 


{mints of history. I In was liter* appointed 
a canon ®f the cathedral df Toledo in 
, 1800, mil!, tit 1807,' after Ik- had provtJl 
himself of noble/k-seenr, I# was madi-m 
knight of-tbe onler of don (\-irlos. Il* the 
neM year, when Nii/adeon undertook to 


5, 1821). During his residence-in 
franco, he published his AUmoirts pmr 
.w rvir a VUistoire de la RrvulOtwn <VEs~ '‘ 
pnspit t avfr dn Piters jiSUificatives, under ■ 
tht* name of It. N die to (an anagram of - 
LIort-nt^kBFthrec volumes (Paris, 1H15)— < 
anvftrk upvalue, as illustrative of the events 
of 18118, in Spain. He also wrote a bio¬ 
graphical nrcoiHit of .himself. {JVotieia hio- 


ivgulate the affairs of Spam, l.lorenfn re- gmjic» de lion J. A. lAonnte , Paris* 181 
;Kltml to Itay untie,at Murat Wryi^vf, and* and AfbrisiMX Potituos.'"' The ZhVursw 


took part in organising the new institu¬ 
tions of his i^j»intr\, wiiieli, however, 
could not take permanent root, :ijlift cler¬ 
gy saw in them tltetk stnn tion of tlieirau- 
tltoruy. When Josepli Ikmaparte enten d 
^Madrid, in 180!*, lie charged ldon-nte to 
take jVjhscssioii of the papetsof tin- nnpii'i- 
iton, and of'tin Itmltlimr- and uri-hive.-, 
W hich were under tin-superintendence of 
the. gctii-ral i-ommnndunt of the place. In 
18P2. l.lorente published a historical me¬ 
moir on the mytiisitioii, with thejiew ol’ 
freeing tin-Spamsli nation from the charge 
of having cv er been attached to tin- institu¬ 
tion, and to the nut ns tiajt. I,lor rite was 

aliuonef of k ing Joseph,v\ ho mat In iu’h. suc¬ 
cessively, counsellor of state,-com; V,!- i 
• 'I tin- rojal onierof 8pam,f oiniiiis.sioi?, i- 
- g'ltepd oftlief Yuzada. He iidlowed Joseph 
to Paris after tin- disastrous campaign of 
dn- French m Ilussi^, and in te'lft had tlie 
inigntion bf accompany ing*hirn to die F. 
States ; but, remaining to take hlivo of 
ins hiniily, lie wtts induced to give U [, the 
‘elan, lit 1^17, lie published his history ' 
of the inquisition in Spain, in Fn nc.'i—;» 
work winch was soon trau.siatid into most 
Kuropcan* languages, met wbidi*bas be¬ 
come it historical S'lign \u ahild"- 
im-tit has been published by la-otiaril Gal- 
inis. When the okl Hiilherilif* wen- re¬ 
stored, lie was obliged toffee, llanished 
front bis country, deprived of his pnqwty 
and of 1 1 is tine library, lJorejite bird in 
France, after the dmvufajL^if the lyeych 
party in Spain, in nidigciiee. Hut the hatred 
of the illiberal patlj arose, at lust, to such 
a height, that tins university of Paris for- 
t««le him front leaching the Spanish 
langituge in the buimling-sejiools, which 
, ^h»d In-ett bis only moans of support. 
'Wie rage of bis enemies was mined to the 
.highest pitch by the publication of Jus 
Portraits po/tfnytMA- dts Pa/ies, and the 
old man was ordered, in lire middle of 
the winter of 182J, to let we Parts in three 
dayts, and France in dVrahortcA fun¬ 
gible time. He was not allowed to rest 
one day, and died exhausted, a victim to 
the persecutions of the nineteenth ctuiiu- 


mt eilfBott of (Rums torn- 
x ilc Itnrthfinny de las Casas (Purls, 


Afbrisuiox Politin 
sabre una Cons tit i9 ion rrligiosa was act- 
uany r *Aritt«-ii In an American, hutarraiur- 
ed and edited by Idnreute, Ho also m. 
p' untended an edift 
filtii.• 

*822). 

I.t-ovn, Henry, a military oifjcer and 
< minerit writei on tactics, hopt^a Wales, 
in 1720, vvus ilukson of a clergyman, who 
instructed iiim in tin- rti.'(?ht,’matic« and 
classical hlcratiin-. At the ti^e of 17 In¬ 
vent abroad, and he was present at the 
‘battle of Fontenoy. ilc afterwards trav- 
♦ lied m Herman} : and hating resided 
some years in \usin«, he was appointed 
.■■nl-de-eamp to marshal Lurry. Ik was 
Manually promotiil, till, ml/til), u,- was 
intrusted with the command of a large 
dctavhiiu-nt of cavalry and infantry. d< s- 
tim-d.lo oliserv^ ii i.ino\temeiils of the 
Pne* ’^s. I Joy 1 1 i M-cutcd this service 
wait great success; but .toon idler resign¬ 
ed his couuniiwimi in disgust, lie was 
then employed by the king of Prussia; 
and during two ctiinpaigns, he acted as 
Sul-de-camp *n> prince Ferdiuaiul of 
Hrtniswick. After the peace of Hulterts- 
l-urg. he tnivclk d, till Jhe occurrence of 
lio‘T»ihfa s* between Russia .vjtif Turkey, 
when he otli n-il lti< s»-rvic<s to Futhurine 
II, wlio liimit- him a major-gein-ral. Ik* 
«h%iiig 4 U'hcd hm.Vlf in 177-1, at the siege 
ot Sihstyui: and, ^uhsi^uctitly, lu- had tlie 
command of :U),tk'0 men, in the war with 
Sweden. At length.che k-li Russia, and 
truvelkal in Italy, 8p«in and Portugal. 
Ho \tsiufP general FJiott, at Hiltrultar. 
whence he- prvaeeded to «Fngland. Ilav- 
irjg 8uade a survey olj the coasts *f tlih 
country# he drew up a Memoir on the 
InvusiOii and Defence of Cin-at IJptuin. 
which was published in 17118. He rc- 
tin-t^ at length, to Uuv, in the Nether¬ 
lands, where he died, Jmte lll, 178d. Jk - 
sides the memoir, he w as the iioTnor nf 
an Introduction to die History of the; 
War in Germany, lK-twh< n the King of 
Prussia and die- flmpn-ss-UtH-eii (I otidon, 
*1781 ,2 vols., 4to.): an*l a Treatise on the 
Composition of di^cn-nt Annies, ancient 
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nnd modem. These works have beeh 

• translated into French nnd German, and 
Jomini m^de use of the Introduction for 
his 'Traitt deg ftrandrg Oneratfons Mity- 
ittirts, Other works of Lloyd's are said 

( to have been bought up aiH^BUjppresscd 
by the English government, and. man,v of 
‘ his papers an* said to have l^-en taken 
.'posseesion of, at his death, by n person 
supposed to be an emissary of the English 
•ministry, umongswhicli wore the Contimi- 
ation of the History of the 8evew Years’ 
War, and a History of the Wars inlan¬ 
ders. The truth, however, of these state¬ 
ments seems dui'ibil’uj. t 

Llovd, James, was born in BostoiL in 
>7tS>, graduated at Hariard college in 
1787, and, on leaving college, enteivd the 
counting-house of Tliotnas Russell, whose 
ex tensive* foie ign tnde made jt bv far the 
most suitabka place m .Sew England to 
acquire a practical know ledge of business. 
He visited Eurojx*. and resided some time 
in Russiai a Unit the year 171*2, ami, alter 
a successful career in commerce, was 
elected by tie legislature of Massachusetts, 
in 180c, ;■ senator in congress. During 
five years and at a period of '.neat parly 
excitement and national difficulty, Mr. 
Lloyd conducted himself with ^pru¬ 
dence, intelligence, tiny in s- and integrity. 
Brought up in*the flmnol of Wajdumjion, 
be kept tin* jiolgirul maxims of mm great 
man always in view.. \\ hen war .un¬ 
declared against EiiglanTf m K I‘J. he op¬ 
posed that pleasure more from a/mmie- 
tiou of our incompetent prgmration, thap 
. from any doubt of our ability to contend 
successfully when pro) hi ly aimed. His 
speeches, oii,tliat memorable ocia.-ion.U-ar 
ample testimony to tin-, te- well a- nt Ins 
warm attachment to Ins country, and *nii- 
citinle for its naval and pnliury fame. m jin 
1822, the legislatiyy of Ala*'saeliui&-tt- re- 
<.ppointr(k him u> tne national senate. 
During ipiofher period of fixe years tint 
he held his sear.iA that bedy, be added 
to hils previous reputation b^ji constant 

* application to business. f >*r tin* greater 
part of the time, he was chairman o^tvvo 
unfMrntmt committees—that on cornmeij-i* 
and that on naval affairs; a station that 
ohiigtti him to umugc tin* numerous 
reports incidental to the cufrent concerns 
of each session. The investigatidfis to 
\vlM4tc was Its], in the discharge of 
these dudes, gave list: t» seYeral puinphlets, 
which’he published at different times. 
The last of these was published Decern- 
U-r 30, 1826, at Boston, amb entitled Ke- 
rnnrks on the Report of tin* Committee at 
Commerce of the Senate of the li. Slates, 


• * 

Mtych 31, 1826, on the British colonial 
Intercourse. Tic died -at New .York in 
a 831. . • 

Liovb’^ ('okff.f.-Hoosf., Loudon, on 
the northern* side of the royal exchange, 
^as long Iteep celebrated as th<*resoit of* 
^niaent me*dinnts; tyulrrwntem, iiifctir- 
aneg brokers, \ e,. As'Lloyd’s is one of 
the most extensive and liest known insur¬ 
ance offices, the estimate of a vessel nt 
• Lloyd’s tem^smueh to determine her ehnr- 
■acter ainbng merchants. The U»uk- kept 
lien* contain an areount of the arrival and 
sailings of vessels, and art* remarkable foCj 
their eariy intelligence of maritime affairs. 

Li.ovn’s List, a publication in which 
the shipping news n*ceivcd at Lloyd’' 
eoffi*e-house is published, on account of 
the extensive information contained in it, 
is of great iiri|H>rtanee to merchant#. 

Loadstone. (8ec .Mtuput.) 

Loan, 1 ’iia.u, is tiie name given to 
money liorrovved by the state. Then: 
may ochir eases winch require expenses 
for which the ordinary revi-miy ot’ the 
state is not sufficient. If in -uch eases, 
it U not |Mi-'*'ilile to increase tig* u-ual 
revenue by augmenting tin* taxes, vviili- 
oif / ’gr« at iiiiyxiu nienee to the nation, 
the slate will find U advisable to Itnrrow-, 
and to pay interest till it can di-charge tin* 
principal. If such loans no* appropriated 
to objects by p htcii rfie means of pVodue- 
tion mj* augmented, die state .strengthen¬ 
ed, und industry increased, they answer 
. the same purpose :.s those winch mi iu- 
diislriou.- tradesman makes m onli r to 
enlarge and improv e his bu-im ss If In¬ 
is snc-^sdiil, he will increase inji property,-* 
aniitin* loan iiselt" will atl'ord tlie means 
lor repaving i?. *Thi- will l»: die cave 
«l«o with the ijate, when it employs the 
liomiwed capital to open to the nation 
increased means of profitable industry, by 
fadllgating its inrtycotirse with other emm- 
fries, giving security to its commerce, and 
infrefbiing its tiR-atm of production. But 
if die loans are exjicnded m useless or 
unlortuimte wars, or m other unprofitable 
ways, th'*y diminish the means of labor or 
enjoyment, and burthen the nation with 
taxes to pay the interest and discharge the 
capital. The capitalists who aid in pro¬ 
ducing, when they lend Uieir capital to 
men of business, tuid receive tli«*ir inter¬ 
est from the. proceed# of their capitals, * 
become unproductive subject^as soon as • 
they If-nd it to Jm stale which expends it 
uselessly, for now they live on the prod¬ 
ucts of the ci^vitals of others, when lat- 
fore lliey lived on tlie products of their 
own. As loans, however,-may liecouie 
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ucwwwuy to the stale, the only quca- ing, annbdly; paA of the annuities, « the ^ 
ti'on is, What is die most advantageous market price. It the latter exceeds the 
method, of making them ? chief dm-1 pri«e for which it^iad wold its annuities, if • , 
(wielton* among loans is this—that the I Will lie obliged to redeem them with'', 
gnve^iment promises' either tlys^rcpay- f limp; but iL it is less, it cap redeem them 
ment fifths capital at a particular time, untill with gain. Another- kind of loan is, 
which itpiqysinterest,of rescues the liber-l when th«t capitalist** pay 100 percent, at a, 
tv to^titain the rnpi^l, accord*g to its <nvi/ fi xpd.rate intenwt, the government re- 

pleasure, only paying interest rcguiafjy. serving the right to pay the capita! at any 
The first kind is liable to occasion trouble convenient time. Suppose that the state, 
to the stale, because the payment*may when it wishes.to borrow, is obliged to 
often fall at oil inconvenient yrne. Tlie qniy eight per cent., and that these Stocks, 
payment of large stung, too, at a {Articular in tin* eotirsc of thrye years, should rise in 
period, has this ylisadvantage, that the the i^;yju;t 100 |>er cent, alstve par; the 
nation, when ftc payment is if be state would easily find capitalists, who 


made, lieromeu destitute uf ready*hiouey. 
Theri^iire large loans are usually con- 
THicted in such a way that the pay men l is 
made, successively, at many periods, or re¬ 
mains entirely indefinite. 'The last kind 
of loans requires that the credit of tie* 
state should 1st undoubted, and aUo that 
large capitals should have been accumu¬ 
lated in the hands of main rich people, 
who find their ffn*atest advantage v m dis¬ 
posing of them m loans. Where there is 
a well founded system of credit, statesmen 
think it a tost advantageous to s* cure only 
the reguliu pay ment of the «npidnteliri- 
terest. hut to leave the payment of r»c 
capital at the* pIcuMip* of the state. This 
is . ailed the funding system,** fur as fixed 
funds an* aligned for flu* (wryptual pay¬ 
ment of the interest Tligse prrpttiuil 
annuities, us they are called, hud. their 
origin in Knglaud, hut have since been im- 
itated in Hollund, France, Russia, Austria, 
and many other states. In order to nro- 
vide for the redeeming of the capital, a 
Sinking fund (French. amnrtisstnijrit) is 
established, together with tljo fund apinro-^ 
printed to tin* paymeni ot the auiniities. 
This is proeured by nu*anf yf » tax large 
enough to pay the. annuity as long as it 
.lasts, and Ui redeem, annually, a part of tho 
capital debt. This sinking fund is, m- 
r re used every year, ifthe nnmnties, annual-* 
ly redeemed are added to 'ft. (See, 
ing /•'and.) According to this method,jjic 
stale cannot lie said, pnqierly, to Imutow 
-capital; it sella annuities, and fixes, at the 
sale, tin* jate, Ht whi< h they may lie redeem¬ 
ed. They are commonly estimated at so 
uifch percent. Tin government says -1 
offer you an annuity of three, four, live, 
&.r. jM*r cent., redeemable at my pleasure, 
llow much will you give me for it? Ac¬ 
cording to the market rate of interest, and 
the degree of credit whi<%[ the stab* en¬ 
joys, tlie capitalists offer 5f*(>0, 70, 80, 00* 
&<*.., per mint The sinking fund aims to 
discharge the debt, gradually’, by redeem- 


woiriiHend at tlie rr#e of lour per cent. 
auuAdiy, and with this it could redeem 
tl^‘ eight fur cisit. stocks. It', therefore,' 
tin* stall* has reason to exjiect that the , 
price of the stocks will rise, its liest plan 
is to receive a fixed capital suii fet*such a 
rate of interest as it is oldigAd to give. 
Rot if it tears that the interests or die 
price-, of tin* stocks will fall, A is for its 
advantage to procure the necessary money 
by the sale of stocks at the market price, 
because it may hope to redeem d*?m at a 
i educed rate. Sop, times premiums, or 
tin chances of a lottery, are employed to 
stimulate reluctant capitalists, and sorur- 
iimes^ vcn liin e. If a government must 
have rccoinx* to other means than those 
arising jjjgm the aflinutTur interest offered, 
it is ii certain sign that u <*njoys but a tec¬ 
hie cp* fit, or tiny there is a want of capi¬ 
tal How (fertile modern history is in loans 
*if evi A kindt and into what f«i unhappy* 
situation many states have taller), by reason 
of tlnxn, is will known. In Austria, die 
proprietor* of the stocks have Imii^i (breed, 
several times, to advance furt^tr sums, to 
avoid losing what they liad already lout. 
(See .Wxiional Dtbt.) 

1 I^iimu. or I ,o^ n do, or St. Pam. he 
l.o.wn*: a <Mty .it Angola, m a proviuco 
of the same name, capithi of tl# Portu¬ 
guese |sissessioiis in this part ot^ Africa; 
longitude IT K.; * latitude K^oo - ’ S.: 
populiUiot^taied by Clarke at 5,(X)0; by 
IbiKsel at Is.tW. .It is plgnsundy situated 
on t|*e declivity of a hill, near the aea» 
cofist, and the streets urd wide and regular. 

It rovers a large extent of ground, lint is 
neither wulletl nor fortified. It is tlufseut 
of a bishop, tuid contains three convents. 
The fiort is sale and s*|iacioue; die coun-„ 
try around pleasant and fertile, ululating 
in cattle, corn and fruits; provisions pten- . 
tiful und cheap; hut Ui*water Ivid, and 
must be brought from a neighboring river, 
on an island •op{iosite. The houses lie- 
longing* to the Portuguese are built of 
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i*tone; the houses of tbte native^ are more 
numerous, but mean. The Jesuits officiate' 
as priests, ami preside Aver the school" ; 

LoanSu ; a country of Western Attica, 
\ of limits soincfvhat vague. The country 
subject to the kiijg of Lounge extends 
. , from the Zaire or Congo, oiTth// south, to 
cape St Catharine, a coast of Vpvvafds of 
,, 400 miles; but Loongo- proper occupies 
only the middle part, excluding Mayom- 
ha orfone side, and Malembaon the other. 
S The elimate is'described as line ; rain of 
rare occurrence, and never violent, but 
dews abundant; the soil a red, stiff clav, 
and ve«y fertile, hut little cultivate^! ; the 
grains are manioc^ maize, and a species 
of pulse, called msangen ; die. sugai-cune 
grows to a great size! palm-trees rre 
•* abundant: also potatoes and yams, and 
the finest fruits grow wild. Among the 
animals are tigei-eats,* ounces, hya-na-. 
hares, am# ^melojtes. The couniiy is 
thinly inhabited; the population is hi- 
. mated hv Pe (.'randpre at 000,000. r l’he 
inhabitants are very indolent, and h\e in 
the most simple manner. Their houses 
are termed of smiw ami junk,roofed with 
palm leavt s. The government is despot¬ 
ic, and the dignity is transmitted only in 
the female line. Almost the only object 
for which Eurojieans resort to tme coast 
is the trade in slew*. ^YhileLuungo was 
in the height of its power, its^orl was 
almost the excfhsivc theatre of this trade. 
The trade lias of late «k-uic1j diminished. 
«(See TnckejV Hxpulilum Iv 'Hu. t'umro.) 

LoANorf; a city/iod the capital of Loan- 
go, on a river which forms a bay at ^ls 
mouth, aliout six mil< s from th«* Atlantic ; 
lorigitmte. according to captain Turkov, 
12* 30' ' latitude 4 40' N. ■ ft iswbout 

four miles in circuit, containing only 
about tJOO enelo'im t, in \ acii of which 
there is a nuintier of cfinag *•; ai«.l th* in¬ 
habitants are cgffiputed at 13.000. The 
land in the vicinity is very fertile, and die 
water excellent. The entrance of the bay 
is attended with some danger. The town 
k) called also Lovango, J^gntjFiri, lianga, 
ami Buati; hy*the native’s, Bond , or Boon. 

* JkSBAU, tieorge Mouton, count* Jk'U- 
tenant-general, and, in 1830, commander 
■ of ifce national gtjards of Parks, one of 
the pupils of the Trench revolution of 
1789, and a distinguished actor in that of 
** Juk. 1830, was bom in 1770, tuid de¬ 
signed” for commercial pursuits. On the 
invasion of France, in 1792, he entered 
the military service, and obtained his first 
promotion .on the Rhine. # Having serv¬ 
ed with distinction in Italy, where he 
was dangerously wguuded, he was ere-. 
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nted, by the first consul, Bonajwirte, 
general of brigade, aud^ afterwards accom¬ 
panied the emperor in all his chmpuigns, 
ill llio%ca|tacUy of aid. In 1807, he was 
wounded at Friedland, and promoted to 
' the rank of general of division, lbs bril- 
'liaijt serviotv in $|Miiii, in 11&8, and in 
xJermany, Attained l»ui his title of count. 
Rie .ispvrh.) After having served in the 
lusijjaii campaign, he was made prisoner 
in Presde 11*10 1813, hut set at liberty after 
the alHlyaftoii of Napoleon. lie rejoined 
the emperor durirtg the hundred days, 
was named peer of Fnjyrc, received the 
c.om(i).'tpd of n division, and distinguished 
himself at Waterloo. On the 1 sceund res- 
lorutiou of (he lfourlmns. count l«oh;m 
was banished from the kingdom (sci* 
Iritis A/ ///;. and he resided iu Belgium 
till 1.-18, wlicn be was allowed to retain 
tu France. Piinug the revolution of 1830, 
lie took an active pan on the popular side-** 
and. when Lafayette resigned the command 
of tluynaiional guards, w^is ap|K»iiiU'd (Pc- 
eemher 20} commander of those of Paris. 

l,oui i a a, Vasco, author of tin 1 cele¬ 
brated loniitnce of ,'Jmntlvt dt G<ml, vvic 
bom at Porta, in Portugal, in ‘the four- 
tegmb criit'in. In 1388, In- was knighted 
on the tiekr of battle, at Ujulurroia. by 
hiug Joam 1 He died at Llvus, wln'ie 
he iHisM'S.M'tl an estate, m 1103. The 
original <ff his celebrated romance was 
preseni-d irt the library of the duk< of 
Averfo, who stipend tor the conspiracy 
against Joseph I: but whctb>'t still m c\- 
istence or not, is doubtful. This romam e 
ba.- l>een claimed tor France,it having Iki ii 
assert* d Unit Lobeira was uiilv a ir.ui-Oh-j 
tor, lfu» do'Mor Smthcy lias succeed* d in 
• refilling that-pretaliMon. (Sec .Imndis.) 
i.tniKi., Martin dc (Latinized, Lobtlivs). 
was Inini atOHc, in 1338, studied luedi- 
eine at MontiRtllier, travelled through 
Italy, Switzerland, tJcrmunv, bceump 
ieiun to the prince of Orange, mid 
at a lan%p*'rii«l, invited to Knglaud, 
as iHitanist, bv king, James, lb' died in 
n*o, at lligbgate, near London, llis chief 
works are Slirpium adversaria nova , with 
engravings (London, 1370, folio; several 
times' reprinted ; the last tinny Frankfort, 
1051, folio); Plantarum stu Stir/num llit- 
toria cum Mv-rsdrionim V oltuniiu , vtiili 
engravings (Antwerji, 157(1, folio; in 
Dutch, ibid, 1581); leones Slirfdim (Ant¬ 
werp, 1581, 4to.; also London, 1005,‘ 
4to.). After Urn, a genus of plants has 
•bcetf called imbtlia. All the species are 
[Kiisonous; some very much so. 

Lohf.ua ; \ genus of plants distin¬ 
guished by the labiate corolla, and by 
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having the five stamens-uniteri in the form sunk by (pcans'o^a weight. Tim Euro- .*, 
of n cylinder, ns in the composite. Abqpt pean lolwter having bfteii more studied by, « 

. ]50 MjtwifB arc known, which are herbo-1 naturalists, the fallowing particulars re- 
cooiisoitfruteseent, having alternate loaves, I speeding it have been obtained. ^JLike the ') 
’ and flowers disposed in terminaI # Hfcoiues.f emits, tiiejv change their .crust annually. ' 
The juice in all is milky, and more or letwl Prcvioo# to this process, they appear 
tic lid afrit fttuslic. Among the S|Hiei<;9| sick, langpid jMid restless. They nrquire 
inhabiting tlx; U. Slates, tV‘ mustard*/ thtj ngw i^icll in about three or four days, 
markable an* the fl'ree following :— r £hc during vvftirh tiiric, licing'perfectly de- 
fj. syphilitica is found in moist [duces fenceless, they Itecome tlie prey, not " 
throughout the Middle and Western States, oply of fish, hut also of stirh ot* tlicir 
It grows to the height of tlfrpe or four Jbniihrcfi as nre not in the. same cotidition. 

' feet, anil bears largo uyd beautifuMowers, It is difiieiiit to conceive how they are 
of a line blue color. It was, fornn rly, n aide to,draw the. muscles Of their claws 
eelefirated remoi? with the aborigines, out ot their hard rovering. The fisher- 
awl, ns such, has been brought frito no-, rnen sny, that tliiriug^hc pining state of 
tire rawing medieal practitioners; fait its the tinmal, before casting its shell*, the 
virtues fm\e been overrated, and it is now limb becomes eontrarted to »urh a de- 


rarcly employed. It, how ever? possesses 
diuretic pm[H>rfie.s.—The large senrlet 
flowers* of the L. cardinal™, or minimal 
flower, are conspicuous m the. low grounds, 
“hid along the hanks of streams, throiieh- 
v nut the P. States. The brilliancy ol'the 
flowers has rendered this jtlnnt a thorite 
in* the European gardens, where it has 
been eullivated for more than two <•«-iitn- 
ries.—T^e h. injlatn , or Indian tobacco, 
is an tijdand plant, often growing evi|i m 
cultivated grounds, from (’nnrffla to Cm >- 
linn. The flowers are very small, hiue, 
■and are suerei dei| by inflated capsule'. 
It pobsexscs etiictie, properties, jmd is an 
acrid and dangvrmis'plant. , It Svn< em¬ 
ployed us a medicine by thelndi:ins,uny has, 
ufTite, aeipiircd some celebrity fioml>ciug 
Used by a eertain class of empirics. Te.u 
u'herspceiesof Itilaliu inhabit the I . States. 

Luksti.k last unis). Tins well known 
ertistaeeous animal has already beep cur¬ 
sorily mentioned under the head of fVi%c- 
fs'n pj. v.\ mid it was tlieiv inadvertently 
Ntutcd, that the lobster, tinmj yn tltc Amei - 
lean coast, was the pammarus, or, in 
other words, identical with the Eur<<peim 
sjH'ctes. It was so considered by lyilst 
naturalists, until .Mr. Say pointed out the* 
diflerewes between then IT (See J:fur*. 
JktuL Wat. Sci. Fhila'l., i, l<v».) lie feups 
it .1. marinus. Mr. Say observes that 
Seba, however, was aware tliHt this spe¬ 
cies was distinct from the Emojvean, and 
figured it *iu his great work. They are 
exceedingly alike, though there are eertain 
traits of difference, sufficient to authorize 
u separation. The habits of the American 
species are, as iar as they have been ob¬ 
served, analogous to tiio.se of tin* pamma- 
ruj. They are taken by r&afis of |H>ts or 
t<ti|*s, made of stri[iS or ORiera, formed* 
somewhat like amouse-trap, baited with 
garbage, attached to a cord and-buoy, and. 


grev as to be capable of Iwtug withdrawn 
through tlie joints and narrow pussage 
near the Isnly. Like all ot^e^ crusta- 
eeoii« animals tb?y only unyoasc iu size - 
whilst in a soft state. The cirtmmstance 
of lobsters lowing their claws on occasion ■ 
yf thunder-claps, or the sound of eaunon, 
is well authenticated. The restoration of * 
claws lost thus, or fmm their lirequenf 
combats wifli our!. oilier, in which the 
vanquished party jvnertdly leaves one of 
lii> limbs m ju> mit erw.ny V grasp, may be 
rudil^ obst rvei!, r.s the i.* vv limb seldom, 
it ( u r, attain.' tlie ,-i/e of.the former. 
These uyyiiiils all* so .•f' , H5ible to the 'hock 
comn nhieuti d to the thn«b in .which they 
live, by the firum of cannon, that it is said 
they whelk di sorted .New York bey, 
i’lout tHks cause, dni.ng flic vv^r of mde- 
ptyidcnce. Jn the wtfter, they are very 
rapid to their motions, and, whin siut- 
denly alarmed, cun spring to a threat dis¬ 
tance. They attain tin ;r ictrejit in a rock 
v, ith*s*irpr!sing <h\tcrtiy, throwing them- 
sclvis into a passage barely sufficient to 
p> ri^it their bodu| to pass. They are 
v\tr» meft prolific - doctor Buster say < that 
he couniei] Ig.l 11 eggs uiKler thtAail of a 
I'emnl ■ lobst. r, bi'idi > those that remained 
in the fiody nnproirtt'k-d. The •teinul" 
deposits tl^,se eggs in the sand, where 
tliey an’ ftoon htitehetl. 1 

Li> 4 u i (be Scotch fi>r laTrt . * 

r.oi H KaTUTNE. or •I'ATHRRtVE'f* S 
small lake of Scotland, in tiic county of 
Perth, in tlie, (immpmtr hills, celeb).’He,; 
for the [lieturesque beauties of its shores. 

It httslHteome famous (is the scene of the 
Lidy of the ljvke. Bordering on ;i aoj 
the TrOsaelis Tough and stupendous 
mountains, fiUlof wiidixmand rude gran¬ 
deur. 'l'he aeei fts to the lake is through '* 
a narrow paasf about half a mile in lengui, 

** the Trouaclw’ rugged jaws.” 
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Locu Lstes. {See Ijiroot.) t , . 

Locn Lomond ; a lake of Scotland, in 
the comity of Argylo. '.It conimuniclitcs 
with the?Clyde hj a river, which joins the 
, CHyde at Dumbarton, and is hImmu 30 mjles 

* Ibtig, and, in some parts, 8 or H broad, 
ami , contains about 30 islands. This 
beautiful lake is surrounded b$ hills and 
.mountains, and is eelehnited for the 

* grand aud picturesque. scenery of its 
' shoreL Its depth is various, ip some 

parts 100 fathttrn*. It alnmuds in trout. * 

Lock ; a well knojvn instrument, used 
for fastening titters, chests, &o., pig Lyra lly 
opened by a key. The lock is rerfcotu d 
tlie master-piece inCniithrry. a gnvfudcul 
) of art and delicacy being requtrrd iirron- 
trivirig :uid varying the wards, springs, 
Indus, tfcc., ami adjusting th'iu to ttue 
places where tliey .arc to he use,!, and to 
tlie scveralloectisijns of ji-.ng them. The 
' .principle <Ji Vhieh ail locks depend, is the 
application of u level to an interior lioh, 
by means of a eonnuinneation from with¬ 
out ; so that, by means of the latter, the 
lever acts upon the bolt, and moves it in 
such aAnrmiicr as to secure the lid or door 
from Ix-ing opened by any pull or push 
from without. Tlie ^curitv of Jocks, in 
general, therefore, dtqieiids on the nuinhei 
of imjH.-dimeuts we can iutcrprtse Irtwivt 
the lever (if*: Vlifel mid the bolt whteli 
secures the door; and tliesr im^iiments 
are well knovvft by the name of imrrfs. the 
number and intricacy yV winch are sup- 
jxwed to distinguish a good Vs-k from a 
bad one. ‘If these,wards, ho ( w< wt,(1o not, 
in an effectual manner, preclude the *c- 
i less of all other instruun lit- Insides the 
, proper key, it is still po-mbk lor a me¬ 
chanic, of ♦ qual skill with tho.ioi ki^alo r. 
i to open it without the h< y, and 'thus to 
elude, the labor of the other. Various 
complicated and difihfnlt locks igiv ^e.-n 
<• onstn^rted byyidcssrs. liramah. Taylor, 
Spears, and others. In a very ingenious 
lock, invented by. Mr. Perkin-, 1 small 
blocks of metal, of different siziy, are in¬ 
troduced, corresponding to t*P- .letters of 
the alphabet. *Out of these, an indefinite 

* nwnber of eorr^iiuations may l» »nyde. 
The person looking the door selects and 
pities tlie hlockg necessary to -jx ll a par¬ 
ticular word, known only to himself; mid 
no other jiemori, riven if in posseqsion of 
the key, can open the door, without a 
knowledge of the same. word. 

Locks. When a canal changes from 
one tefel to anftdier of different elevation, 
tlie place where the change of level takes 
jdaee, is commanded by a lock. Locks 
are tight, oblong endoMjres, in the lx*d of 


gtiie canal, furnished with gates m each 
end, which gpparate tlie higher from tlie 
lower parts of the cartal. When, ft 5hii 
passes up the canal, tife. lower gate? kmC 
oiH-rteo. gild .die boaf glides into the lock, 
jufter which*the lower gates are shut. A 
isluiee.couuiyuncating with t)iugup|x'r pari 
W'vlic rami is then ypetied, arid tlie, lock 
rapidly fills witli water, elevating the boat 
oil its surface. When the lock isi tilled to 
the Highest water level, the upper gates 
are ojaneiJ, and the limit, Iwing now on 
tin' lovt r l of the upper part of tlie canal, 
passes on its way. '^ie reverse of this 
process is performed When the Imat is 
•drserutimg the canal. Lucks are made 
of stone or brick, sometimes of 'wood. 
The gales are eommonlv double, resem¬ 
bling joining doom. ' 1*1 icy meet each 
other, in piost instances, at an obtuse 
angle, and the pres-ure of the water serves . 
jo keep them firmly m contact. Cus 1 iroij» 
gates are sometimes used in Lfigland* 
curved in the toriu of a hon/.onUtl arch,', 
with Then convex side 1 'opposed to the 
water. In China, iuelined planes are said 
to be used instead of lucks, along which 
the I suits are draw n up or h t down. ,Tbey 
hiuie also l«*ni used m Kuro|>e. and on the 
Morris eanaf, in New Jt r-i y. 

Locki', John, one of tic most eminent 
philosophers'and valuable writers of Ins 
age and q >untry, w^> born at Wring ton, 
in Shinicrsrf«lure, Aug, 2 !*. Jt'iW. His 
fatinc, who had iieen lined to the law 
at te.l in tiie re parity of stewani, or court- 
keejM’i, to eoloiif) Alexander I’opfiam, by 
wiio-e oitrrcst, on the hi raking out of lb * 
rhil ar. he bernmr u captain in tlie sor 
vie.- ^'.parliament. Tic subject of this, 
article was syit^jl a pro|« r age, to West¬ 
minster school, whence he was elected, m 
1 <*■” 1 , to Ck«sl-ehureh colli ge, Oxford. 
Here he di-tingui-hed himself much by 
lys application and proficiency; and, hav- 
inff taken the degree of II. A. m 1(155, und 
of M. A. in 4j£8, lie applied himsulf to the 
«u<Tv of physic. In the year Hilil, lie 
iwepted an offer to go abroad, in tlie 
capacity of secretary to sir William Swan, 
envoy from Charles 1J to the elector of 
Jiraudenhiirg, und other Herman princes ; 
but lie returned, in the course of a yAar, 
and resumed his studies with rentgvod 
ardor. In ltifjfi, he was introduced to 
lord Asliley, afterwards the celebruted, 
earl of Shaftesbury, to whom he lierarne 
essentially syviceJlhle in Ids uiwlical 
cajMieity, n*<f who funned so high an 
opinion of Ins general powers, Utat he ‘ 
prevailed him to tuke up hie nisi, 

deuce in his house, and urged hjpr |o 
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apply bis (studies to jvolitics Und philoeo- 

a { liy his acquaintance with this fioa 
ar\, Mr. Locke was introduced to th<a 
duke of liuckinglmm, the earl of jlf-giilax# 
and others of the most eminent persons oil 
their day. In I66K, at the request of tfiJ 
curl and dRuutess of NonhiAnbcrlantL h* 
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apply bis (studies to politics Und pbiloso- conc<»li#{cnt,he also wrote his first Letted*; 

a { l$y his acquaintnndk with this ftoa eopceniiiq' Toleration, which was printed $ 
an, Mr. Locke was introduced to tiua at Gouda, m 1689, under the title or tipis- 
duke of liuckinglmm, the earl ofjlftrliftixf tola ife TakrarUia, and was rapMly traim- - 
and others of the most eminent persons oil latcd into* Dutch, French and English, 
their day. In I66K, at the request of thJ At the revolution, he retuimed to England, ' 
curl and dRuutess of NonhtfU>bcrlan<l by in the fl£«t Much conveyed die princess 
accompanied them in a tour to France, of Orangpj, and, lining deemed a, sufferer 
and, on his return, was. employed Iry fltird for the principles on wfiich it Was estab- 
Asliley, then chancellor of the exelipqpcr, I wired, he was mode a commissioner of 
in drawing up tin: Fundamental Goustitu- qjq»eal&, and was soon after gratified by 
lions of Garoima. Houilsp,.siiJ>ei»nlended * the establishment of toleration by law . 
the education of that^ioblemanV son. In In It WO, he published his eolebraied Essay,. 
1670, he Is gan^li fi»nn the plan of his comfc+fiing Human Understanding, which 
Essay on tin* Human Understanding^ and, lie hpd written in Holland. It was in- 
anoiq the same time, was made a tellow *tar|Iy attacked byvarious writers. It 

S if the royal, society. In 1072, lord Ash- was even projiosed, at a meeting of the 
ry, having been created cat I «f Shafh-s- lft-ads of houses of the university of Ox- 


In It WO, he published his celebrated Essay,, 
comlctfiing Human Understanding, which 
lie Jijid written in Holland. It was in- 
star|ly attacked by v arious writers. It 
was even projiosed, at a meeting of the 
ift’uds of houses of the university of Ox- 


hury, and ehanecllor, appointed Mr. I.oCke liml, to formally censure und discourage 
secretary of presentations, which other, it; hut nothing was finally rcMolfgd ujton, 
however, he lost tile following year, when hut that each master should Endeavor to 
> (bo cart was obliged to resign the seals, {in vent its being read in hisf'ojlege. Nei- . 
Doing still president of the board of trade, tin r this, how ever, nor any othej opposition, , 


that nobleman, t^ion made Mr. Lock*' sec¬ 
retary to the same ; hut, the commi-sion 
l«’ing dissolved in 167-1, he lost that np- 
pointnient also. In the following year, lie 
graduated as a bachelor of ph\sic,y-ind. 
being apprehensive of a ymisurnpeon, 
travelled into France, und resided some 
time at Montpellier. In Itjjb, lie returned 
to England, .it the request of die earl of 
Shaftesbury, then again restored to power; 
und, .in 1683, when that iftibleirtnn was 
obliged to retire to Holland, lie accompa¬ 
nied bun in Ins exile. On the death of Ins 
nitron, in that country, aware how much 
ie was disliked by the predominant arbi¬ 
trary faction at home, he chose to renmiu 
abroad ; und was, inconsequence, Accused 
of being the author of ciVa'di tracts against 
the English government; and, although 
these were afterwards disififered to In- the 
work of,another person, he was arbitrarily 
ejected from Ins studentship of Glirist- 
chnreh, by the king’s command. 'fhu» 
assailed, lie continued ubrwtBI, nohlv jfdV- 
itig to accept a pardon. which the eele- 
' hrated William Penn undertook to pro- ■ 
cure for him, expressing himself, like the 
Chancellor L’llospitnl, in similar cireum- 
Btanees, ignorant of the crimes of which 
he had been declared guilty. In lti85, 
wnen Monmouth undertook his ill-con¬ 
certed enterprise, the. English .envoy at tlie 
Hague demiuided the {a rson of Mr* Locke, 
and several others, which demand obliged 
him to eoneeal himself fA nearly a year; 
.but, in 1686, he again apjUkfled in ptihlii* 
anil formed a literary society at Amster- 
dam, in conjunction with *Limboreb, Le- 
qjgrc aod others. During the time of his 
' ‘ vm. d 4 ‘ 


availed; the reputation, froth of the work 
‘and of the author, increased throughout 
Europe; and, besides lining translated into 
French uisl Latin, it had reached*a fourth 
English edition, in 1700. In 165H>, Locke 
{Hiblished his second Letter on Toll ration; 
and. in the same \ear, appeared his two 
Tredfiscs on Government, in opposition to 
the principles of* sir liner, and 

of tbe^lihoje passive-obedience. school. 
He next wrote a {nimphlft, entitled Some 
Gonsiderauons M’ the ('oiisequenc.es of 
lowc ri|{g the Interest and Value, of Money 
*(1<C.M, Svo.j, which was followed by other 
sTuall^r piecel on the same subject- In 
liKM, lie {inlilished a tlnrtl Letter on 
Toleration, and. the following*) ear, L.s 
Thdhsrhts' eoneenong Education. In 
llilfi, lie was made a commissioner of 
trade aqd plantations, and, in the earne 
yi lit-, published ni» Keasonubjenese of 
Christianity, its delivered jn the Scriptures, 
which being warmly attacked by doctor 
Edwards, in his Soekiianism UAiuaskcd, 
Locke followed, with a first aud second 
\ indication, in which he dqfeuded him- * 
self in a masterly nimbler. The un¬ 
made by Tolaiul, and wilier latinidii.crimi 
writers, of the premises laid down in the 
Essay on tlio Huniqji Understanding, at 
length produced an opponent in the cele¬ 
brated- bishop i^tillingneet, who, jn his . 
Defence of the Doctrine of the Trinity, 
censured some passages in l-oeke’s Essay; .. 
atiii a controversy arose, in winch tlw *; 
great reading and pmlieiehey in ecclesias- 
tieal hmiquiu#8 of tlie prelate yielded, in „ 
an argumentative contest, to the reasoning 
powers of the plijlosopher. Willi im 
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\ rhddicafkmB in this eoktnriers# which 
’«* were, distinguished by mildness and ur- 
Ixrruty, Locke retired from die press, add, 
his nstbtfKitir complaint iueninsing, he 
,* W«i^n|Bd his post of commissioner of tradte 
■ nmf plantations, observing that he could*- 
} not, in. conscience, hold a ‘situation, to 
f 'which a considerable salary wa'Wttairfiod, 

‘ Without performing the dimes of it. From 
*’ this time, hi* lived jv holly in retirement, 
f|*whnV < iir* applied himself to the ftt*idy of*‘ 
, Scripture; while the sufferings incidental 
to his disorder? were nmtermlly alleviated 
by the kind attentions mid ngreealdi* ^con¬ 
versation of lady Mashum. who was the 
daughter of the learfl -.i doctor ( 'udtfwth, 
and. for many jears, his intimate friend 
Locke continued le-arly two years in gi 
de< lining state, and a* length t \puvd in a 
manner correspondent vvuli Ins piety, 
equanimitywind rerwuilg, (let. '-It*, 17 dJ. 
^llc vwls l>u(ief! at Oati s vvher* then is a 
neat tiH'MiHiieiil en.eted to his meuioiy, 
with a modest Latin inscription indited hy 
himself. The oioraJ, social and political 
eimr.irter of tins einmeii', man, is htitii- 
eienflv FI ns! rated hy the foregoing laief 
Heeoi.lit < 1 Ins life and lal«iis-; and the ef- 
fi'Ct of his writings tipoy the opinions arid 
even fortunes of mankind, is ib<> best eu- 
loginin on his mental super tori;}, h' the 
opinion of flfeettf.Uccd. lie gave tin- first 
exarnfiile in the Kurdish languairuiiof writ¬ 
ing on ahstnict»suhjeets Avitli simplicity 
aiuJ |H*rspieiiity. \o g 141 for lias more 
suce.i Fsldily pointed out the‘danger of 
ambiguouswvords, upd of having iiiTlisfuier* 
notions on subjects of judgment and re*,- 
noning ; while hi*- ole.-r.anons <rti tin 
various powers ol tfie lu.mo. undcistiuid 
‘mg, on the «ise and abn-* of wot. and 
on the extent and hunts of Inunari knovvi 
edge, are drawn from an me ntive r< tier 
* tion on tlie opt-rations I if his ouu*od. 
In . order to study the human soul. In- 
went mathet id unra-ut nor to modern 
rhilosojdjers for novice, hut, like Mnle- 
iruriclie, hft turned wittim himself and, 
after having long coniciriplutTCf his own 
mind, he gave his reflection^ to the world. 

was a very^ acute thinker, ami his 
labors will always he acknowledged with 
gratitude, in the history of philosophy; hut, 
at tfle same time, it Tun--! lie remembered, 
that, in aUcinpring,tn analyze the hriman 
soul, m an anatomist proceeds in investi¬ 
gating a body, piece b* piece, and to 
dprive ah ideas from experience, he has un¬ 
intentionally suftiortod materialism. II is 
declaration, that God, hy his ommpotenee, 
can make matter capable unthinking, him 
Isson considered dangerous in a religious 


, point of yiew. Locke’s great work, HSs, 
kswiy Co dtp Human Understanding, 
Ivhic.h he wuf If) years hi preparing, owes 
'Its existence to n dispute, at which lie whs 
present, ivid which he fierqeived to rest 
ftntirfciy on e a vcrliul misunderstanding, 
tnd, Considering this to lie aimmraon 
sburite of er.hr, he Was led to study aha 
orijifin of ideas, & c. The influence of this 
work hie« rendered the empirical philoso ‘ 
phy' gcn**ra(. in England and France, 

• though, m both countries, phikiftnphrm of 
a ditli ieut school hv« apimarod. (Boo 
Cousin.) Henry Lee a^d Norris (m Ox¬ 
ford) kvrjgc among his oahicsi op|*o»ents. 
in Fnuice, Jean Lcclcn*.(Llcricui^ distin* 
mushed himself particularly an a paftisan 
of Locke; mid ’sCravisimdc jspread hi*? 
philosophy', by compendium!*. in Holland. 
Amidst the improvements in metaphysical 
studi'-s, to which the Essay itself has main¬ 
ly < onduri d, it wdl ever prove a valuable 
guide to die acquirement of the scicnci* 
nl thi* Ijinnim mind Uis m \t great work, 
his two Treatises on Gfivernnicn!, was 
oppos'd bv the tin orisis of’ divine Tight 
and passive obedience (see Lcgifijnsir^), 
and hy writers of JaeolnUeal teudecetc i; 
tint.if uplink U the gnat principles, which 
may he deemed the constitutional doe 
trui 1 ' of his country. It was a favorite 
vvoik with the’statesmen of the American 
revolution^hv whom^it is constantly up 
peak’d t<> in tbeircnjistifulional urgumenw 
Ills Ik ’iisvinahlencss of <'hristmniiy main 
him--, tho! there is nothing contained i>» 
nveahd religion meonsistent with r»*;»so,. ( 
and ’bat it is only necessary to behi 
that devils is tin* Mes“i‘di. ills jk*sI*|mi 
loons *v^rks, also, have caused him to 
i»e •considered, some, as n Socmian 
IWides tin* works air* luly meoti'uno, 
L'wkc left M’amrul MSS. ladund him, from 
winch his executors, sir iVter King and 
Anthony (Ullius, puldwhed, m 17lki, 
his ifanijihrast* and Notes upon St. i'aul'.s 
Thinsycs to Un* (ialatiaris, ('oriiithuuis, 
llfimaus and Rphesiims, with an Essay 
pridixod liir the Fiiderstaiidin" of Ht • 
1‘aul’s Epistles, hy a reference u» Si 
Paul himself In I70ii, the saute parties 

I inhlislied Posthumous Works of Mr. 
XM‘k<* (8m),comprising « Trcativ on the 
Conduct of the ifiulctMunding, tm Exac* 
irmtion of MaJehnutchcV Opinion of see 
ing «ull 'Pilings in Mod, His works 
have been collected together, aral fn* 
quently printo#L in 3 vois^ folio, 4 vok. 
Quarto, ami,*#™ lately, in 10 vols.,Hvo., *. 
with a life prefixed, by lviw, bishop of ; 
Carlisle Smite anpunlished MBS. yak * 
remain in potuowiun of lortl King, who 
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bM given ‘ to the' puWTiO eome valuable Jodly previous^ iioqtlired, and jjyr» 
materialH in his Life and^omssiioiMlcnje .direction-of the w'mgM npwai 


bf John I«ocke (l^ndon, —See, all 

BtownrtVi iMiilosophioal Kaaaya. 8 

Locki.k; n kind of box, or f Rem, mate' 
dong the Hole of a ship, to jkil or stow niy 
tiling in*—Shot turkm; strong Cnuru'nM 
plgnk near the pump-well An the hftld,*in 
which the shot an; put. • 

Lockwan. (See Ijoknum , and Fakir.) 
Locomotion. The arts of lortiTfiotmti 
are -very well described !?i«« Io a '* 

Technology {llost%'i, Iri'JH), ufid the. few 
remarks that fe^ow arc abridged from the 
first part of tl#-article. The chi»A‘ obsta¬ 
cles which tippo.se locomotion. Par, change 
.of place, art: gravity wod friction^ tin* la<t 

• of which is, in most cases, a coi!S"«nn net; 
of the first. (iraviiy mnm;Ai «H t* -.Trs- 
trial bodies ugiinM. tile surtuee of the 
earth, with a force proportionate to the 
quantity of matter v. lib-h compo***-.- thWo. 
Most kinds of mechani-m, hnih natural 
and artificial which as*:-. !ect.iie>t : on, are 
arrangements Tor ohvialing ihe Pfti'ets of. 
gravity and friction. Vuiniut* that walk, 
obviate tnciion hy ruhstitming point- if 
litcir Jodies instead of large surfaces, an! 
upon these points they turtles upon c. t,- 
tres, for tic l*-n:::h of i step, 'gi-mg 
thcniRelv.vs wholly or partly to m tm 
ground in surce-isiw Ars, tnst- : ! o.f 
('hawing tie r<‘- !.^s along Jthc s'.;lh<-*-. 
As the feet move in separate bin s the 

• body h,w also a lateral, vibrator. *$*>fmn. 
A m.oi, in walking, puts down one font 
lie fort* the oilier is raised, but >nt m rtm* 
rung. Quadiupi'ds, in walking, lnvc three 
feet upon the ground for most of tie- time; 
in trotting, only two. Ximqnjs which 
walk agaucl giavitv^ps jhc *< min<»i'll\, 
the trcc-lo.hl, Ac., support th< m-rlves hy 
suction, using cavities <^ # the unde: si.in 
of their feet, which they enlarg ■. at pleas¬ 
ure, till the pn s'-ure of the atmmjihcrc 
causes them to adhere. In other r<*-p' cts 
their locomotion is eHIoged like licit of 
oilier walking animals. Hints {fertonn 
the motion of'Hying hy striking t^' air 
with the broad surface of their wpngs in a 
downward and backward direction, thus 
propelling the body upward and forward. 
After each wroke,-the wings aro contnict- 

or slightly turned, to lessen their n - 
v sistiuicc to the atmosphere, then rosed, 
and spread anew. The downward f-tuoke 
also, being more sudden than the upward, 
b more, resisted hy the atmosphere. The 
tail of birds serves as V judder to direct 
tlio course upward or downward. When 
a bird sails in tin; air without moving tho 
wings, it is dona in some cu^es by the ve- 


«rm by a graded descent, with the wings 
slightly Uinicd, in an oblilpw direction* ' 
downward. Fishes, m Hwirntmug for-,' 
ward, are [urojwlled chiefly by strokes of 
the toil, th» extremity of which being Ixr.t 
jtiUi unfobliquo |josition, propvls the bodyt' 
. ftitward and km-roily at the some time. 
The lateral motioq is corrected by tht. 
hext^sirokc, in the opposite direction, 
while the liirward courc conliniKfl. Tf.i , 
fins serve partly to a^si-t in swimming, 
In^gbi' fly io balance the’ body, or keep it 
upri. ht ; for, ibe centre of gravity being 
n#tr< .-I tin: hick, turii-s mv't, when 

it*- di ad or disabled.' irome oth< rduuat- 
^je animals,i.-.-cbfs, swmi with a sinu¬ 
ous or wndulupii!; motion (.1 ihe body, in 
oiiicb ,«‘-ur. I parts at once are made to 


me r, 
or 

to tl- ii b 

j" ill.';. 


Ivane. 


act obliipa ly U"tim-' the w;»l**j? *Serp*nts, 

Wy'Nieaits of tlcT 
direction which 
‘•dii-s, aifd by which a 
te forct s- are bn,light 


m l :, .e in 
winding 
tlc-y gwi 
“licet -don 


t*< net n-jie’ -t the ginimd. Sir Fverani 
llecii" i., of opiu'iMii that rjx n* use their 


r.bs ;>i ii. 
in * iy tui'VMti 
r!|, 


m. no 

i, , 


i'inb i sor'i. * 
|1VI iv. Ilk ’ tc 


wall 

wfm 


of iegs, and propel tin? 
bringing the 'dates on 
of lb..- body to act, suC- 
' against ii>e grounil. 
Tins lie dedm cs ana mny of 

t!ie I'&t’h d, afid from the movements 
which In- pcie* ;ved in»siuil jirig a largo 
ty'h'b r n. cy^vi ovci his n.,Ml, Some 
woimsaAd larva* of *low motion, extend 
:i part of tl . u- bodj; fi»i v. ards, and draw 
•up then st piovtriike it, some ptrfnrm- 
• iug^bis motion is : dm «l line, others in 
i-ni'us When i.md anima]s swifti in 
‘er, lie y ;;rs. 'ii|iported, .bcejoise tbcif 
To|<> vvi ithi.-v\ ith the lungs evpandid 
with aii. i- k ss tialit that uf an t<{u:J bulk 
oj wan r. The ii- ad, howevt r, or a part, 
of :t. must be Io p; above wnter, to ( liable 
the animal to breathe end to*'fleet tin - , 
and also to make progress in^thc vv!ifir,’ 
the limbs are » \ertcd, in sncoissivc im¬ 
pulses, ugaiiwt the tluid. tiundrujH-ds and 
lords swim tLth less fft'ortlhan man, !«'- 
the weight of the leaut, wlig'b .is 
carried (iIhivc water, S, in them, a smaller 
pro|H>rtiouul part of the w imle than it is 
m man. All nuimiflh arc pmvidcd/liy na- 
ture, with organs of locomotion best 

* The swiniei^ig-W.etdci, «bi( h evow m »,iost 

ti-lu-s, itunigti iifil.iii all, w suj.jx msI I.i have ail 
,tgi‘licy in nit.ijiliag the syccitie gr.nnu at tho 
ftsh io tho panieutar «feiul5 m wlucti u nwidcav; 
The powdr irf tiic unini.il («> rise or ‘'ink, by al¬ 
tering the (tilnvusiimv »( this ergau, tets been,. 
with some reason, disputed. . 

a 
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ndapte^Jo their sthieturl and situation; are constrainedto move ; but a cylindrical 
and itjs probable that no animal, man ruilw oeeusioi)ji friction, whenever its 
not being excepted, can exert his strength plith deviates ip the least from a straight 
. mote anyantageously hy .any other than liie. ‘Tin; mechanical advantages• of a 
the jiatural modern moving himeelf over viiecl 'are ^proportionate to its size, anti 
. the ’’ common surface of the ground.* tlfc larger it ift, the more effectually does 
Thus walking cars, velocipedes, &c., al- ^tldiminish the ordinary resistances. A 
though they may enable a man to'lmcreoke lafge Vheel vvtH surmount stones and sipi- 
’ lus velocity, in favorable situations, for a ilar obstacles better tlian a small one, siisee 
• raiort time, yet they actually require an in- the arm of the lever oil which the force 
- creased ^expenditure of power, fof tlrO acts ik longer, and the curve described hy 
.purpose of transporting the machine the centre of the load is the are of a larger 
made use pf, in addition to the weight circle, and, of course* ti#^ ascent is more 
of tlie body. When, however, a«great gradual and .easy. In fusing over holes, 
additional load is to be transported with ruts oi» excavations, also*a large wheel 
the body, a man, ortmimal, may derive sinks less? than a small one, and eonse- 
much assistance from mechanical arrange- quentlv-occasions less jolting und expflnd- 
ments. For moving weights over ih<^ iture ol‘ power. The wear also of large,* 
common ground, with its ordinary asjHri- wheels is left* than that of sipall ones, (or 
ties aud inequalities hf siihstanee and if we suppose a wheel to be three feet in 
structure, no |>ioce of inerj ineehamsrii is diaun-ter, it will turn round twice, while 
favorabiy^<Mfctpted as the wheel-ear- one of six feet in diameter turns round 
nage. It was introduced into u^e in Very once : so that its tire will come twice as 
early ages. * Wheels diminish friction, often iu contact with the ground, and its 
’ and also surmount ubsueks or inequali- spokes vtill twice as often Have, to support 
ti- - c*f the road, with more advantage the weight of the load, in practice, how - 
than bodies of any other form, in tlie.r ever, it is found necessary to confine the 
.place, could do. The friction is diimn- size of wheels within certain Inuitt^ pun¬ 
ished by transferring it Jrom the. surface ly because tW; materials used would make 
of the grouud to the centre of the wheel, wheels of greht size iieavj and eumUir- 
or, rather, to the place of c-uiitaet between son a since the separate parts would ik- 
the axle tree box of the wheel . ei ssardy lie. of fcirgo proportions to hate 

so that it is lessenlTl by*tlie meiti^imoal ;be n strength, # and parte. In cause 

advantage of the •lever, in the ptopi.rtion the} would he.dispruportiimed m the size 
which the diameter of tlu^axlctree lieu re of the animals employed hi draught, and 
to the diameter of the. wheel. *Theruh- compel them to pull obliquely downwards, 
bing surface*, also, Jicing kept .pi fish id «nnd therefore to expend a part of their 
and smeared w-ith some unctuous suls* force in acting against the ground, 
stance, are in the licst possible condition Locomotive Kmjiw Is that which is 


to /esist fjietion. In like manner, the 
common obstacles that present thrmsc^cs 
in the public roads, are surmounted hy a 
' .wheel with peculiar facility. -\s soon a- 
.the wheel strikes against a stone oj simi¬ 
lar hard body, it is converted into a lever 
'for lifting the load over the resisting ob- 
■ ject. If an obstacle fight or ten inches in 
height were presented to the body of a 
- carriage unprovided with wheels*! would 
atop its progrCss, fir subject if to such vio- 
, lenc^as would endanger its safety, dint 
. > by the action of a fvheol, the load is lifted, 
» und its .centre of gravity passes over in 
the Affection bf as eSsy are, the obstacle 
" furnishing the fulcrum on which the lever 
*■ acts. Hollers placed under a heavy Inxfy di- 
; mini sh the friction in a greajer degree than 
. wheels, provided they are true spheres or 
(Cylinders, withoufrany axis on which they 

, f 

. * TM» remark, of course, doe^ not apply to 

situations in which friction is obviated, as upon 
water, iee, rail-roads, &e. ^ 

L t ■ ' * • 


ealeulutia^m produce locomotion, of motion 
ljone place u> p|/ie.^ (See Steam-Engine,) 

Locals was it country of Middle 
Gree ce, whose* gihabithnts, the Locrinns, 
were among the oldest Grecian people. 
Thye were four branches of them—the 
Ijncsemidian, the Opunliun, (Jzolian, 
and Jjlpizophvriari Locnans. The last 
vvtfe a colony Trout tlx* Ozolian stock, 
and Jived in Lower Italy. Their capital. 
Loon, Was one of the most powerful, 
splendid and wealthy cities’ of Magna 
Gireria. 

Locust. The misapplication of popu¬ 
lar appellations, and the mutations of en¬ 
tomology, have introduced some confu¬ 
sion in .regard to the scientific names of 
ariany insects. Our American cicfuUr. are 
'popularly knovvm here both by the names 
of harvcst-Jt)/ locust ; the latter term? 
however, is incorrectly applied. ■ Under 
the generic n&nse locusta is included, by 
jeveptl modem entomologists, the devour- 
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ing locusts of the eastern continent^ and cies is the lor.usta Cardina of UtnuBtfs. 
the common grasahpppfih ip» Uiey ulo V in shout one inch und three quarters in 
here tilled) of our country These entA- length, and the winga are of iyleep black' 
mologism use the term in nearly* die sarfe* color, surrounded with^ a hn>ad yellow * 
sense‘as Linnaeus, who afJijPcd it to*a bonier, Tin* most celebrated species of 


characterized. The w ings and wing-rases !>y destroying Uic vegetable' products of 
ore applied obliquely to the sides* of the the earth, thu iniffratory locus** would 
body in repose ; the unteirntn me shorty seenftt* po-Sesd'die most formidable povv- 
and do not tajK r towards fliencnd.- ; the er.s of destruction. In Syria, Egypt, and 


feet have oidy thro? joints ; and the tail 
is not furm«ttcijd|jdlh a projecting’^viduet, 
or piere< r, lor Utb ‘deposition olitlic egg-. 
Thgse insects have the hind leg- formed 
jjhr leaping, and the male- produce a 
ttridulous sound, by scnipiiif tin-e legs 
ug.iinst their wing-eases. The female d<*- 
j>‘Mtw her eggs, itt tlie earth. and the 
young survive the winter in the liuvte 
ntatc, concealed among the decayed Veg¬ 
etation of tiie surface. They pass through 
an mqieifect., metainorphoxn, ibr both 


almost il! the .south of A Ma, thosr insorH 
mild 1 tin ir appe.nance iu legions, and 
carry d< solatnm wit^i them, in a lew bourn 
ch"iigirig the most fertile provinces into" 
barren dc-« rf>. and darkening thi-uirbv' 
teir numbers. Happily for mankind,, 
thi- eidiimity i< not frequently repeated, 
fir it j- the nie\ Cibl** prormj«n* of ijiuiutc, 
and it- {•!.»er;l,|.'* consequences. The, atp: 
nal- of most of the southern Asiatic c]t- 
inattarc tilled willi accounts of the de- 
x is.nUM.il,- produced by loettsls. Thcv 


larvie and pup.e rev ruble, somewhat, tbs? -.Idem \lhuope m such swarms, 
pot for* insects in firm, are arrive,and t ik<* lbein.li they are .occasionally fvrmuiable 
food in th" sum 1 way, but are destitute to the agrieul;::n-t. liven when ibad, 
of vvrf^gs. Iu all stage-, thvv are mu- tin*, am -till pjmihitiive of evil imnse- 
bivor.cis, and sometimes djrJmmen-e in- ip/enee-,-meejbf putri fiction which\ rises 
jury to vegetation. Our salt m.ushe-har- from then inconceivable number, is so 
bur an iimumeinble host* which not mi- gfeflt, that if is ju-tly regarded as the 
frequently strips them, of every Id.id-' of c;m-e ^f •-nine «>f tho'sc^ile-idating pesti- 
gr.i-'j ; <»r, wIn 11 a Scanty croj? is gailiered leiictv. wlii.b almost depopulate whole 
into tiie barn, the hay is so’tilled with tile districts of country. • When locusisthu.- 
jiiitresceut etucas-esiif these gra-.-hopper,-, main tiujfr tq^fl artuiee, tliey are said to 
or locusts, ns to he highly olfen-ive. mid havi*Vi leader, wIn>-e flight \liey ob-erve, 
t' tnlh Until fbr Ibrage. In -<une -iction- and to wbo-c tnoiitftis tlp*v pay a strict 
of our coimOy, liny r.eciwiunaih appear • ivg.q-d. We arc told that nearly as much 


it* -uch numbers a.- to till tiie mi m 
. loads and wherever they alight ‘tine de- 
vour every gita 11 tiling' ift their path. It 
is stated, on good aulli'iiity, that, more 
thun once, when tiiey vi. 4 tfd some paifii 
of New England, they not only m< up all 
tin* ghiH- m tin; folds but actually attack¬ 
ed clothing and fences to appease their 
insatiable hunger. SnniV’vvniktiiea, 'yii- 
ptoye’d in raising the steeple of a ehureli, 
iu Williiuiistown, MiiK-arlm-setts, ftcre, 
while standing near the vane, covered by 
them, and saw, ar the same furie, vast 
swurnw fly ing at u gn'ut height fur above 
their heads. Those swarms are said to 


damage i- 011 asioned In what they touch, 
ashy what tie*) devour. Tfieir big- is 
thdhglit ‘to contaminate the plants and 
eitln r to destioy or greatly weaken their 
\'■gelation. Of /he utiuiinerahle multi¬ 
tude- *111 wltiefi they occur, scarcely an 
adequate conception cap he forthed. Har¬ 
row (Tran lx, tko.j states that, in Soittheru 
Africa, die whole sifitiicr of the ground 
might lit^ndly be said to be covervil with 
them for ,u« area of *d ()00 sqium; miles. 
T\ % water of a very‘wide river was 
sfareelv visible on account of the^Head 
carcasses that floated on the surfiiee. 
When the larvieUbnthe.se are much more 


tfturn after a short migration, and js'rislt 
on the. very grog in Is they have ravaged. 
(See Dwight’s Travdit.) Many of these 
insects are 01 iiumented with various Itean- 
tiful colors, paiiicularly\ on the wings, 
which, howuvnr, in reposd^'ttre not visible, 
being folded like a Cm, and covered by 
Die long, narrow wing-cases. One of tlxf 
largest and most common American ape- 


voracious than the perfect insects) are on a 
march during the day, it is utterly impos- i 
siiilt; to turn the direction of the troop, 
which is generally with the wind. In 
some parts of the work!, these insects are - 
used for food. For tllis purpose, they are 1 
caught in nets, and, wlicn u sutlieient .. 
number is procured, they are roasted over _.»! 
a slow fire, in an earthen vessel, tiji the 
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wings and leg? drop off; eu thtls prb- -meet' at tlleif edges above and below 
pared, they are said to taste like craw- aanlSvvhat Uke Ae two sides or valves of a 
fish. Mr. Adanson {Voyage to Senegal) pea-pod. Perahed on the topmost-twig 
says, howler, that he would willingly re- .ot a trcc, 4 he insect begins his nocturnal' 
sign whole armie#of locusts for tile mean- cal by aeparayug, clewing, and re-opening 
Tst fish. The locust constituted a com- lijft wing-cases. The friction of the ta~ 
mon food among the Jews( ^nd'Moses’ bourej-frames Upon each other? tlirice, 

. has specified the different kind# whfclf produces three distiuct notes, which*is 
they were permitted to eat.- u Even these the uiual number; occasionally,, only two 
thou mavest cat; the locust after his kind;/ arc giyqp, when the wing-casos are rner«- 
“the bald locust after his kind ; the beetle ly opened amt shut once. The mcchari- 
• after his kind ; and the grasshopper after fem of thcfe Organs reverberates, and iri- 
his kind.” (Level. \i, v. 42.) creases the sound to sflch a degree, tlutt it 

Tlie popular term grasshopper i.J^fso may lie heard, in the stilhu^s of the night, 
applied, and with more propriety, to in- at the meaner of nearly a qqnrter of a . 
sects in another group ot the prulli—(.6 mile. At, intervals of three or four tyiii- 

'ahriei 


iettigo/iifi ofLinnivus {locusta of I 


utes, lie repeats Ins obstrepe.rous babble, 


They are distinguished from the locusis 1 ' while rival songsters cclio the notes, and' 
of tlie preceding section, by their very the woods resound with the call of kahf- 
long, bnstlw-shaped,'or tapering antenna 1 ,, did, she did, the live-long night. The Ut'ti- 

i i i ft e • ^ l 1 e * i* i • i .» 


S d by having 
d an exseffer 


f four joint? to thejr feet, 
<f oviduct. The latter in¬ 


genue of l.iimams, or gnu-shoppers uImho- 
montioned. are not to lie confounded with 


strument oftep has the form ot' a curved 
sword or sickle, and is used in preparing 
a hole, and conveying the eggs to' tficir 
appropriate nidus benea^i the soil. Those 
insects lmve long, ‘-lender hind le£s, form¬ 
ed for leaping ; but the males do not play 
with them against their •wing-cases, for 
the production of sounds. Their musical 
organs cotc-ifOof a pair of frames, within 
each of whicu 'fc^mkvichqfl a transparent 
membrane. These tabourets ar« c <rffixed 
to that part of tlnf liasc of each wing-case 
which Japs on the top of die hack, and 
one lies directly over and in comad/with 
the other : $5) that? 1 whenever the winjr- 
eases are opened and shut,* the frames* 
grate together, !uid, as often as‘the slmf- 
* fling motiftn is repeated,.a grating sound 
is produced. 'These musical grass) iop|*rs 
are usually of a green color, and are nor- 
'tumal in their habits. During the day¬ 
time, they conceal tlicmsT-lv e?- in tin* grits-, 

' or the folidgtj of trees ; but at night, they 
. quit their lurking'places, and the joyous 
male confluences tlie song of love with 
. which he recreates Ins silent partner. It. 
would lie well to restrict tlgj [wpidar ap¬ 
pellation grasshoppers to these insects, 
whfofar have been distributed into sevffnd 
‘modem genera. Two only need here Ik; 
rneuUpncd, viz. cono&phalus (Thunberg), 1 
[atirila, Kirby], including the species 
wliose head terminates m front in a <gmi- 
cal,projection, and pterophylla (Kirby), 
'wflose heart is obtuse, uinknot produced 
in front. The latter genus contains the ‘ 
s wdl-khown inselfl, called, ft mi its note,- 
Ucaty-did, pterophylla concava ^locusla con- 
itotja, Say). Jits large, oblong-oval, concave 
[wing-cases, inwrap t^c abdomen, and 


tl*e insects referred to the modern genus 
Ultigonin of Olivier, Lunvirek and La- 
treiile. The former, with all the grylli of 
J .in hum is, have jaws for masticating their 
ibod, and lielong to the order orlhoptrm ; 
while th* loiter, with the cirada hnr- 
vest-Jly (misnVniecl locust], have .-uctori- 
ous tubes, for'puncturing plants and im¬ 
bibing their juiegsj and belong to the order 
0 mopltra. In the genus cicatla, the anlen- 
me are six-jdinted : than; are three ocelli, 
and the legs arf not adapted for leaping. 
In bllpfonia, the antoj’.iie are iJiree-jomt- 
ed f tlu re are only two ocelli, the thorax 
Is transverse not produced hehiuil, and 
the leg’s,ore formed for leaping. To the 
genus tettigonia (Olivier; may be referred 
the nnniue insect which attacks the grape 
vine* and injur*- i#tn a great*extent hv 
noxious puncture k, and tiu; exhaustion of 
its sup, WhciP the leaves of tills valua¬ 
ble plant are airitatod, tin; hale Idligonia• 
lea;* or fl\ from them in swarms. 'The 
irde.st8d leaves soon Income yellow, sickly, 
am^ lining theia^’italuy, give to the, plant, 
in midsummer, the nsjiect it assume*^ imt- 
urallf, at tlie approach of winter. On 
turning up the leaves cautiously, the in¬ 
sects will be seen busily employed upon 
the under side, with their proboscis tlimst 
into tlie tender epidermis. These inserts 
pass through all their metamorphose,, 
which are imperfect, upon the plant; tlie 
wingless larvat and pup®, having a gene¬ 
ral resemblance to the perfect insects, feed 
together in the Jimie manner, and their 
innumerable *’^iite cast skins will be 
found adhering to every part of tlie, 
leaves. This sjflcice survives tin; winter : 
in the/j>erfect state, hybernuting beneath 
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Bricks, stones, and among the roots of 
graas. It may he called ^teUigonia titif 
(Harris).’ It is; in* its perfect? state, nearly 
one tenth of an inch long j of*a .Ktruv 
‘ color, with two hmad, scttrleulufrids uerost 
' the wing-cases, one at the base arid th6 
other on (lio middle, and ftu* tips of the 
wiif^-easCs are blackish.—The cicmUi Id- 
tiironia (Pah.), popularly misnamed lohvtl, 
.and found in various parts of the,world, 
subsists on the leaves of traes and other 
vegetable sulrstnnces, Thcsf? insects are 
furnished with a litifd proboscis, cajwble' 
of boring wood-* They are well fyiown 
from the peemiar noise made* by the' 
m:tl<i«. Tlie instruments ti>r this are sit¬ 
uated on each side of the hast* of ihe ab¬ 
domen, and each is covered by a kind of 
cartilaginous lamina. The cavity which 
contains these, is divided hv a triangular 
partition. Examined from its internal 
siik*. each cell presents, anteriorly, a white* 
and plaited membrane, and below this, a 
tense, thin, tranfpanait lamina, termed, by 
Reaumur, the mirror. \ tewed from tie' 
external .side, there will lie >een another 
plaited membrane on « ach side, which is 
acted dl\ by a powerful inuvltucouipnsed 
of a great nmnht rof strrigi'Xmd p.u\d!. 1 
fibres : this membrane is the drum. The 
museles, in rapidly eonlrue^insr and relax¬ 
ing, act on tins drum, arid thus produce 
the noise. It is saii^, tiiat in sdlne species, 
m tropical climates, this i< fery powerful. 
Mr. Smentlimnri^|a*nks of sortie of these 
insects, whose notes can he heard at the 
distance of half a mile. The most re¬ 
markable speeds i- the 17 year- locust 
If', srpii mdcrim\ so common, in particular 
seasons, m some parts of the t\* Safes. 
Then* insects emerge^frOtu the ground’ 
towards the end of Apnl, and always dur- 
jng the night. On their IRA coming out, 
they ure in the pupa suite; but the hack 
soou hursts, and the perfect llv appears. 
They begin to Jay eggs about the etJU o# 
May ; these an: deposited it! close )h»‘S yf 
two inches long, in the tender twigs of ■ 
trees, As soon as the young attain ft ion- 
growth, iu tlie grub state, they fill to the 
ground, and make their way two or three 
feet underneath the surface, in order to 
undergo their change into the pupa form. 
Sflbn after attaining their last transformn- 
’ tiou, they mv found in great numbers 
over largo districts of country. They np- 

1 >ear about every 1 17 years, though it is 
righLy probable, that the Vwvfls of their 
return vary according to heat of tho 
climate, and other circumstances. These 
insects have been’known*to-make tliei^ 
appearance in thy city of Philadelphia in 
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great numbers, penetrating^ from tfksif f 
subterranean residence, between the bricks ' 
of a pavement Notwithstanding the- 
•usual idea,.they ore in noway injurious 
to vegetation, except fr&m the damage 
.done by the^euiale in depositing her eggs. 
Thisj insect is the favorite food of various 
species of animals. • Immense numbers 
are destroyed try the hog, before .they 
emerge fr«mr tlie ground ; they age, also, 

( when^in their perfect state, eagerly de- 
■ voured by squirrels. Sonje of the larger 
birds are also foiwf of them. The Indians 
like,(rise consider them as a delicate the l 
whuti fried. In ftt^v Jersey, they have, 
herfi converted into soap. It is stated, on 
good authority, that they never light on tlie 
fftne. nor docs the female deposit her eggs . 
in this-tribc of trees. There are many oili¬ 
er species in the V. States, which have 
been deserilwd Hy Mr. Say- in the Jouni. 
Acad. Nat. Sci., Philadelplitn.* (See Bai^ 
ton’s ,\h Hind and Phptrh-al Journal, 

Lot t vr [rohinin pscudarana). This 
valuable ami dniamental tree, which is so 
frequently cultivated in the At Ian ye States, 
and wlifeli is highly prized in Europe, 
grows wild in emit profusion among the 
All* ghuny mounririns, and thmughoiU the 
extern r*htl*-s, even to the borders of the 
santff' [ilaius which skirt the^rnse of the 
Rocky mountains. in lilooui, the 

large, pendulous racemes of fragrant, 
white flowers, contrasting with the light- 
green Miijgo, fitiducc a fine ctiect, and 
give^his tiee a rank among tjve most or- 
*iiatnental. 'Pie- leaves are pinnate, and 
tfie lynfli ;s vPrv thin and smooth. The 
flowers, resembling in form those of the 
pea. di$ in’ a delirious perfumd, and are 
sucA-edod |,y n flat pod. Hie branches 
and y oimg stems are usually artrfetl with 
thorns. The \v<hjj 1 is eomiKiet. hard, «t- 
pahfe <*f receiving a fine polish. and has 
the valuable property of resistiig decay 
longer than almost any other. Tlie color 
i« greenish-veilovv, "with brown* streaks. 

* Loeust-[Mjsts an: consumed in enormous 
quantitie* and are every where preferred,. 
when they, can U: obtained. This worn) 
is«lw very mu<*h emplr^od iri shijr-btfthl- 
ing, in tin* upjrer and lower parts of tlie 
frame, together with*the white and iu.o 
oaks and red cedar ; but it is difficult, in 
the , Atlantic ports, to* procure stocks of 
sufficient dimensions. For tree-nails, it is 
preferred to all hther kinds of wood, as It 
acquires extreme hardness with age. and 
considerable quantities of* these are annu- 
ally exported«to Great Britain. It is also 
employed by turners, and, from its fine 
grain and lustre, lijrms a very good sub 
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1 atitute for box. The IocubI grows very brapcbes df medicine. In 1803, be ©otered 
rapidly, but, when cultivated in the Atlas- iio PruB$iaif ftrviee, atid was appointed 
tic states^jt is found to be exceedingly Ha- onliuory profiSsjor of medicine in life uui- 
We tp the attacl^j of an insect; jvhich, by • versity rif Halle. In 180(5, be declined an 
boring into the wood in various dire£- invitation to renter the service ol'the king') 
dons, weakens the tree so mqjdi, ^«it it is. of Westphalia^ to whom HuUi^theu bc- 
easily broken by the wind, fit vorjotjs longvd, and i^ent to St Petersburg. The 
'parts of Europe, great attention has been emjjpror Alexander upfHiiuted him w 
paid' to the propagation of tiiis tree, for of Ins physicians in 1810, after he had 
ornament as well as for its u<< ful proper- boenlKtiscd to the dignity of a noble by 
ties, and its cultivation is further efieour- t the king bfM'russia. Lodcr settled in 

* aged by the absence of the destroying 1 Moscow f in 1815, was charged, with 

* insect abovc-int'iuioned? The usual slat- making provision lor the woundtkl; and, 

'* tire of the locust is 40 or 15 feet, btiC, in wheiictlic French owufSfed the city, he 

llie fertile regions of/he south-west, ifr at- estabhshrd hospitals for (JQO nflieers and 
tains much greater dimension*, viuierif.Vs 31,000 privates, in different towns, tie’ di- 
reaeniiig the height of 80 lei t, with a reetion of w Inch he hold lor eight months, 
trunk 4 feet in diameter.—The l{. ns~o.v;!, In lt-13, die great milnary hospiial ;st 
■ a smaller tree than the common locuM, Moscow was intnisiejl to loin ; hilt, m 
from which it is distinguished by it? riw- 1817, he resigned tlii.- mw, though lie 
v Xplored lloyeip, and by htiMiig liie young onutimii'd to lie active ia die wruee of 
munches covered with a \i-cntis -ub- the hospital'. In 1818, lie wit" employed 
stance, is, iff its - natural state, routined* to in instituting uu unulomieal theatre at 
the south-western parts of die Alleghany Moscow, at tin- cvpen-e «f the mipniid 
mountains. It usually does nor exceed m usury. Six days m the week, tor ten 
40 feet if height, with a trunk 15 inches months in the fear, ho leetuied in Latin, 
in diameter, atw is a more ornamental besides devoting much of his time to the 
tree than even the preceding. The prop- church, di^ohool-, the pnietirc *7pined,i- 
erties of the wood ar*- wry similar to cine, and public atliiir.s, Jlesides his 
those of the. common specie-, audit wil^ translations of Park, Johnson, &.c., and 
bear cnitiviifm in the same rlimaff>.— many acadt ma-.tl dissertations and pro- 
The R. Juspumiz also u native of the grams in Latin, at Jena and Halle, he has 
south-western rupges of tin* Alleghenies. w nuen. laXbitpisrftt# flundhueh (5d editiou, 

It is a shrub with very ln-pid hrunehi', Jena, J800); . InJnngegriinJr dir Medic. 
often cultivated hi our g/Mlen-t»n uccynni .Intliropologie mid fl<.Inut iirLi.mi 
of its very ltyge and bcuutitiil i nsc-<<fi>i< J # achajlrn (3d edition, Weimar, 18.00j; Jour 
' flowers, which. liov?eyer, liio those of the uni fur die ('hirurgl,^ Urburlahuife und 
Jt viacoaa, am inodorous— \ fbunls-pc- (Ji nrhtlirhr .Irznlikuirh |vnl. I —1, ,Jeim, 

• cies of rybiniu is said to exist within or ITllT"— 1 K U-4 ) ; TulniUr . Inatomii rr (Latin 
near the-busy i of the Ked mer^but, with at»k (*er*iian, W'-inmr, 1fc03); lilt mentu 
. respect to its cliaracter, botanists arP, at ’.hudomin: /unit., t'orp. (I \ul., Moscow, 

L present, entirely uninfonn-d. This genu- Riga and Leiudc, 1855); and other works, 
in thus peculiar to North \tm iica. Loom;. In* word, with so\end sym- 

Lodk8j Ferdinand Chr;-,tian rtm, an hols and ceremonies, was taken from the 
unatomii# and ^philosophical pliyMciau, co/Jairarions ofstorie-cntteis and masons, ' 
and physician to the .emperor oi Uiivia, By the fri*cniasons. The former called 
was bom at Riga, 1?53. and Mtudicd med- tlw ,*>c e when? they assembled n lodge ; 

' icine at Gottingen. Tn 1778, lie took the ■ aud^ in freemasonry, lodge signifies the 
t degree of dwto^of medin-i* and surgery, place of meeting; and hence that body of 
, and was immediately appointed,‘pressor masons, w ith necessary odicers, &c., who i 
fin the medical faulty at Jena. 1 He tliPn meet at such place. Each lodge is dis- 
^- naveiled two years in France, Holland tirigue-bed by its particular name., with the 
awHingland,and formed an ae.i|iiaintance addition of the name of the place where it 
^^with the most distinguished men of sci- holds its meeting. (For furtlier inlbrma- 
ence. ■ In 1782, tie returned to ’Jena, tion, see Masonry.) 

M^liere foe establishetl an jpinlomical the,- Lom, a well-built town, since 1814 llie 
atre, a lying-in hospital, and a cabinet for chief town oftlie province t{i’ Ltali in die , 
die natural sciences. He likewise found- government idjfombai-dy, in the LortitKU'- 
ed a medico-chiruigical climcuin, in which do- Venetian wngdom, lies ou the Adda, 
Hufeland and others assisted, lie then in a fertile te^itoty; Ion. IF 3P E.; lat. 
became physician U» die grand-duke of 45° 19^ N.; |Mipuladou, 17,800. Tins 
' Weimar, and delivered lectures on several bishopric is subject to die archbishop of - 
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Milan. TIic town contains a* strong cita¬ 
del. The celebrated Porm^pjtn chees-is* 
made, not at I’arnm, but at a«d about the 
town of Lodi alone, and is coijakltyred the 
•Iwst in Italy. The manufactures of darth- 
tip ware are also celebrated. It was at. 
this place athat general Bonaparte gained 
the Cunous - victory, May lOf 17!Mi, flyer 
the Austrians, under Beaulieu. They hud 
passed the Adda, evacuated Lodi, and 
.taken a very strong position, defended’ by 
30 pieces of cannon, which could Ik; ap¬ 
proached only by a narrow bridge*over the 
■ Adda. Bqnujmrts formed a part of his 
forces into a clflke column, brought Ids 
whole artillery into play, mid charged at u 
quidf step. The .slaughter was dreadful, 
,m the Austrian artillery; swept down whole 
ranks at once on the bridge. Tin; French 
wavered; but, at this critical moment, tilt; 
French generals Berthier, Muss£iia, Cer- 
“Vom,* Latinos, Are., placed themselves at 
the head of the column, forced their way- 
over the bridge. and took the Austrian 
batteries. The 7\ustriaiis fought bmvi ly ; 
both armies struggled with the greatest 
obstitiaey, and victory long remained in 
suspengp, till the division of Augcreau 
'came up, and decided the the bat¬ 

tle. The Austrians, driven from their 
post, lost a part of their artillery and over 
3000 men ; hut Beaulieu si^ed the honor 
of the Austrian arinsjjy a retreat eonduct- 
cd with coolness. The F reach loss was 
not loss. If they did not lose 4000*men, 
us the Austrians stated, they certainly lost 
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is a piec# pi inui ooaro, tornung the ^tjad-p 
rant of a circle, of about six inches radiusf'V. 
anil balanced by* a small rplatc of lead, * 
imiled on the circular part, so wfto swim 
perpendicalarly ill the water, with the"' 
greater part immersed. The log-line is 
fastened to thtt? log by means of two legs,, 
one Of wmch is knotted, through a bole at 
one corner, while the other is attached to 
a pin, fixed in a hole at the other comer, * 
so as to draw out occasionally. Tie log- 
♦lirte, being divided into certain spaces, 
which are in proportion to an equal mira* 
her ofi^geographicai miles, a half or 
quarter minute is tq an hour of time, is 
wutfid about a reel.*The whole is em¬ 
ployed to measure the ship’s head-way in 
tite following manner: The rod living 
.held by one man', and the half-minute 
glass by another, the mate of the watch 
fixes the pin, ami throws the log over the 
stern, which, swimming jxfrpfliwliculurh 1 ^ 
feds an immediate resistance, # and is con¬ 
sidered as fixed, the line Using slackened 
over the stern, to prevent tin; pin coming 
out. The knots art; measured from a mark 
on the line, at the distance of 13 or *15 fath¬ 
oms from the log. The glass js therefore - 
turned at the instant that the murk passes 
over the stem ; and, as soon as the aantl in 
the glass has'run out, the line is stopped. 
The water, then lining on the l«/g, dislodges 
the piu,k« that the board, now presenting 
only its edge to tin 1 water* is easily drawn 
aUiard. The nwwU'r of knots aiul fath¬ 
oms Vjurli^had run off at the expiration 


men; than 3000, which was their own ac¬ 
count. ' Men of science have censured , 
Ulli generals,—Bonaparte, for taking a-post 
with an mmiiuisfl sacrifice, of vvhiuh, say 
they, he might have havn piaster, in 414 . 
hours more, with comparative ease; and 
Beaulieu, for having e\negated the town 
of Lodi in such haste, as to neglect break¬ 
ing down the bridge, by winch atone tjie 
enemy could approach his position ;d»ut* 
it is idle to dispute with Raphael gJtoiH 
jicrspeetive. Lodi remains one of the molt 
striking military.achievements of Najwle- 
■oii; not merely fromtlie personal courage 
which he displayed, hut from the boldness 
with which the action was planned, and the 
• energy with which it was executed. At 
Ixuli, Ronapqrte received the title of petit 
cajtoral (little Corporal). (See Thiers’s His- 
■ Unre tk la Rfoohdion Francaise (vol.Hth); 

’ Botta’s Histoire dt Walk dr, 178H a 1814.) 

Log; a machine used.fo measure the 
rate of a ship’s velocity through the kvater.. 
For tlijs purpose, there are several invert* 
tions, but tlto one most generally used is 
the following, called the common log. It 


nl’tlie glass, determinotUhc slug’s velocity. 
The half-inmate glass, and divisions on 
the hid 1 ,should lie frequently measured, to 
determine any variation m eitlier»of them, 
and to moke allowance accordingly. If 
the glass runs 30 seconds, the distance 
between the knots should be 50 feet. 
Wlixn runs m«n*or less, it should there¬ 
fore he corrected by the following ^n a logy: 
As 30 is to 50, so is the number of seconds 
of the glass to the distance between the. 
knots upon the lute. As the heat or moist- ' 
ure of tlieWveatlier ha^ often a considerable 
efij'Ot on the glastvso as »o snake it ruft 
skqv^ - or Ulster, it should be lreque'gly 
tried by the vibration of a pendtiliiin. As 
many accidents attend a ship during a day’s 
sailing, such us the variableness of wintlsj 
the di^erent quantity oftail carried, &.c., it 
will tie necessary to heave the log at every 
alteration, and enen if no alteration be per* 
cepliblc, yet it ought to be constantly heav - 
ed. Tlte inventor of this simple but valti- , 
able device is not known, and no mention ' 
of it occurs till the year 1007, in an East 
India voyage, published by Purchas. 
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% Loo-Boiu>{ tvfco boards" shotting to¬ 
gether like a hook, and divided into sev¬ 
eral columns, containing tine hours of the 
day npd>u‘ght, the direction of the winds* 
and the counter of the' ship, with all die 
material occurrences that happen during 

■ the Sti hours, or from noos in anon, to- 
getber with the latituins bv oRhtvMiwii. 
From .this tabic, the officers work the 

1 chip’s way, .and compile their journals. 
^The vlhole, iicing written with ulialk, is 
.-rubbed out every day at noon. • 

. Loo-Boo* ; n boob mu* which the 
contents of the log-hoard is daily ^trnii- 
; scribed at noon, together unis ov rv cir¬ 
cumstance, deserval* notice, that may^iap- 
pen to the ship, or within h. r cogni/anci, 

. either at sea, or in a hnihoi. \r. The 
intermediate divisions or watches ol a 
log-book^ containing four hom> each, arc 
usually signed by the ci^noiandmg officer 
^djgreof, iwfhij's of war or Hast liulrttneti. 

Loo-Li.vk; the Ime winch is fastened 
to the log (q. v.;. 

Loua.x, Jam*'*.; horn at Lutgun, m Ire¬ 
land, Oer. 2(1. of Scottish parents. 

At tlic* age of'Id yt nrs, having burned 
Latin, Greek, and soui“ Hebrew, lip was 
pul apprentice to a liin,*-drupi r in Dublin ; 
but, the country being mvnlvi.i m much 
'confusion by the wiu of the revolution 
^1688), hr Returned to hi- pan nts. at Bns- 
tol, in England, wlien fl< d noted ull the 
tithe which he voiikl conn.•and to the im- 
, prove.uicnt of ins imud«»Iu Ins Hkh y« ar, 
having happily met with a *u#ill lj^r>k on 
mathematks, lie inadr him-* ll’ mu*:er ol» 
it without any maim' r «if msiniclwtn 
, Having, also, furihi r unproved Inulkelf in 
the Greek and llebn w, h<* aeijutrcd the 
French, Italian and Span■ -.1 1 . languages.. 
He was engaged m a trade i« tween Dub¬ 
lin aud Bristol, win n \\ ilium Putin made 
proposals to him to ^su umpati'^ lam to 
.Pen usyd vania, as In- s-ereinrv, which lie, 
accepted, and landed, with the pioprietor, ( 
•'in Philadelphia, ig tin; Ix'gmning of ]Je- 
cemlxir, 1699. In less than two years, 
William Penn returned to England, and 
left his«ec?eta*y invested with unity jin- 
, pvtant offices, which he <lisciiargc#Y»th 
^fidelity and judgment, lie filled the 
• Xiftioes of provincial secretary, cnmrnis- 

■ iBoner of property,‘ ‘chief justice, apd, upon 
tile demise of governor Gordon, governed 
the province liir two years as president of - 
4be council He had, *for a long time, 
earnestly solicited from the proprietary 
family a release from tin fatiguing cart* of 
their business ; hut, even after tins release, 
he was constantly consulted and appeal¬ 
ed to in difficulty. Aud the quiet and 
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good government of the province, for a 
.^number ofyipra, was due to his pmdenc* 
and expericqre. He lived about 20 years 
at Stepp ui, enjoying litemry leisure, cor- 
rcspdtidiug with eminent men in various* 
countries, and engaged in collecting that 
library wbiHshe bequeathed to the pub¬ 
lic.* lie w4k also the author of scjreral 
kv'iftied wot lit*. llik E.rpcn'menta .Welch- 
, main tie Plantamm (irntralifim entitles its 
author to be/anked among the earliest ?m 
pn*v ers of botany. It was written iri 17M9 
He corresponded with the great Swedish 
botanist. The uborigii^.s of whose rein- * 
tionAvith the govertiineAof IVmwylvunm ' 
lie had fie’ chief management, paid nil af- , 
feeling tribute to his worth, when. In bis 
old age, they entreated his attendance, cf.l 
their behalf, at a treaty held in Philadel¬ 
phia, 174', where they publicly testified 
In iheir cliitf, <’annassalegn, tlieir satis¬ 
faction fur In*, services, calling him if wise 
and good man. and expressing tin ir hope 
that, when his mujI ascended to God, one 
just liRe him might he fnVmd tor the good 
of the province, and their benefit. He'^ 
was a man of mieouunou naiurnl and ac¬ 
quired abilities, of great wisdom,^nodera 
tioti and ^idence; w*ll acquaiutid with 
the world and mankind, as well as with 
books; of unblemished morals, and in¬ 
flexible integrity, lie died at Sn nton, 
near Philadelphia, ^ el. Ml, 17.11, having, 
just completed his 77th year. 

Lucas, George, doctor, son of Wilhnln 
and grandson of James Legun. was Isirn 
at Slenton, near I’liiladi lphm. Sept. 9, 
l?r*M. lie was sent to England ibr his 
education when very yi > 11113 . and, on f*js 
tvtnrik !*l rved an ajiprentlceship with John 
Ktiynolds, iiiiyrljimt of Philadelphia. \ flu ' 
had early a gmat desire to study medieirio, 
which he m#ik:rt(KJk aficr he lia<l nitainud 
the yearn of mniihood. After Sja-nding 
t^ree years at the medical school jjf Eif- 
pinbnrgh, he travelled through Emnce, It- 
aly,Germany and Holland, aiwl returned 
fo hw own eouutry in 1779. Here he n[»- 
piiod ftipisolf’ t<f agriculture with sneer ss, 
and was one of the first who made exper¬ 
iments with gy|wiitn as a manure. He 
was, in a liov years, elneted to the legisla- 
lure, und served, ill several stissions. His’ 
character, as a representative, was ma/’kad 
by strict inp-grity, and an adh< p iicc to ■ 
what he tK'fieved to-be the public, fxmefvL 
The public mind being much agitated, on* 
iiecouut of thi^Fmich revolution, and the * 

, violeut uKcosulency of fiarty spirit, anil the * 
nation standmg on the brink of a wnr with • 
France, lie e*ihariced for that country in 
June, 1798, in order to try to prevent such 
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an issue. For ibis Step boVas denounced , Logawth* (from the Oreek 
ns a parricide to his cwmtt and loaded nmjwrtion, and 4fn0?<s< r number!. “ ThJ f !‘ 
with tljh.upnost abuse. BtJtyje succeeded logarithms of nutbliers are the wqiODents 
in hie* Intentions. Upon his arrival at of the different powers to whidf a con- ‘ 
Hamburg, ho found that ail entrance into stant numiier must he raised, in order to 
die French territory was iliterdietod to lie equal to those numbers; the prinoi- 
Ameribai* citizens; yet, by do* friendly pies, thcrdbix*, which apfily to exponents 
inti'cfertiiee of I^dayefte in Ais fnvot* he iiegifnenA, apply to logarithms,” To con- 
• obtained it jKwspoir from the French charge stitute a logarithm, it is necessary that the 
iPqffhnrtt, and proceeded to , 1’aris, where exponent should refer to a system or sc - 
he heard that Fibre! ge fii'rrv (q. v*.) T " ihe rirs. 7'hese exponents, therefbr«*conHti- 
last of our commissioners, ngd left that *tuto a senes of numbers in arithmetical 


pies, thordbrt*, which ap|dy to exponents 
iiFgSTienA, apply to logarithms,” To con¬ 
stitute a logarithm, it is necessary that the 
exponent should refer to a system or sc - 
fit s. 7'hese exponents, therefbre*conHti- 


. city for the F. Statr^hat an emlfiirsro had proportion, rorrespmding tp'to many oth- 
been laid on all v ottr shipping in French #rs in,geometrical, proportion, 'Fake, for 
jtorts, that scveM hundreds of out sea- im-tmicc, the series 10* = 10; 10*= 100; 

* nUm «e«-confined in French pjiiiiiis,and H8#=ll.00: 10'.=#1(),(K10 : theft wo 
tlmi Jill negotiation was at an cud. Find- ’hate the logarithm of 10=1 ; logarithm,' 
fcig tluit he could not pet introduced to the IflO — 2 ; lo'garithni, 1000—B; logarithm, 
chief director, Merlin, then tfie hiidust 10,0 Ij 0 --- 4, Ac. Perhaps’the definition' r 
f.inelionary m Franc*, by means of Tal- df a logarithm may l*s more sricnti finally 
leyrund,—who, nevertheless, received doc- expressed thus: Jjd^arilhm is a inathenmt- 
tor Bogun himself with courtier-like com- icnl term f ira number hy vshi^Wlhe 
placency. and used even art to sound nitude of a certain ruinieriraf ratio is e.x- 
vrhat was his message or intentions, m pressed m reference to « fimdamen’al ra- 
vain,—doctor ll>gan inirodueed Ifmiself tin. 'I'lie value of a ratio becomes known 
to ,11. Fchiiiimelprnnic.k. the Batavian in is 1>\ the ronipnri'ou of two rnmilairs, 
mitiister, who presented him to Merlin,by and i* express'd by a rnimlii r cUJIed tlie 
whoinbe was very cordially rm ived. hi qnolimt of the ratio . tor instance, 12:4 hi 
TtimtlSnsvvIiicli he marie him,. 1 /siifreed- expressed bv B, oj J8:!> by 2; Blind 2 
< d ill rntivinring tin* director of the mi- being called the quoti/nt3 of the two pro- 
jHihey of the measures pursued hy France portugw, 12:4 and IS:!*. If vm now 
towards this country, and, filially, obtained lmairine a scries of proportions, which 
a decree, raising the jitnbaigo, iyid hl>entt- have uiktife same value or quotient, as, 
ing our seamen, and giving* through the for* hr inure, 1 toll, B to 4>, 9 to 27, 27 to 
American cmtsitl-gciiend, as'itramvs to M, \ c. (in vvhiqb,!* and B, 27 and!*. 81 
our government that they desired to re- and^(J, anf m the same ratio as B and 1), 
new tlieir form* r amity and friendship «md if we at the same yirie whipt the rrtio 
with the F. States. He returned to the B»tr> 1, tis tin* liiiidniiu at/d ratio (or the 
F. State', in J/pis, and puhlislied. in tilt' unit rff these ratios', then !) to 1 is the 


teyrand,—who,nevertheless,received doe- 
tor Bogun himself with courtier-like com¬ 
placency. and used even art to sound 
what was his message or intentions, jn 
vain,—doctor lft»g»n introduced Ifmiself 
to 11. Sehiiiimelpcnnie.k. the Batavian 
minister, who presented him to Merlin, by 
■ whom he was very cordially tvn ived. In 
•ttU’ VfSils vv Inch he made hmi,.^ siif-ceerl- 
cd in convincing the director of the im- 
|H)hey of the measures pursued hy France 
towards this country, and, filially.obtained 
a decree, raising the^nnhatgo. ;yid lif»erut- 
ing our seamen, and giving*through the 
American coitsitl-gciiend, as'itramvs to 
our government that tliev desired to re¬ 
new tlieir form* r amity and friendship 
with the F. States. He returned to the 
F. States in J/pis, and published, ill the 


Aurora of J«n. 12 (date of bis Fettof to tlie double of ibis ratio. ‘27 to 1 the »triple. 81 
,Public\ 17‘d!*. a jitstui^uion of jihnielf, . to 1 jju* quadruple, mul so on:* ’Fhe nuiii- 
jinost deeided(y rep«tiling tlie ehaige of Is'is l, 2, B. 1, w bu ll mdicaU^the value of 
having been sent u< Fnin^hy a faction, such rut ins, m respect to the fnnd»mentnJ 
&e. Directly after his return, the law rain*are called lo^ffrithms. |f, therefore, 
familiarly called Ijngnns taw, was enuc^al in this case, 1 is the lognri'httunf B, 2 
hy congw?ss, and a negotiation vvhs,cii- # must !m' tin* logarithm of !4, B ot tJ 7, 4 of 
tered upon which terminated in a (s ace _ 81, A c. lfvv> adopt,however, «he utoo 
with France.. Mr. Fogntf^at in the -e Al of 4:1 ns tlie ftiiidnmental one, and heucc. 

. pntli and ejghth congresses, from l)e<*tli^kl as ihe^kgririthm of 1, theft 2 would be 

her, 1801, to March, 1807, as senator from ntolitgaritlim *of 10, B oi! Suu Tim 
I'ennsy Ivanin, and might have continued logSHtluns of the numbers which lie i>e- 
toiiger in tfaut station, hut he declined a tween, must lit* fractioilh, ami are to lie 
rwileciion. In 1810, lie visited Kugland. calculated iuid put in n table. A table of 
wigi the sulne philanthropic desire of pm- 'logarithms, made accofding to an assimirtT 
serving peace Is'tvveeu the two countries, lutsis or fuiidnineutul n^tio, of all minds'rs 
Here, lliougli he failctliii effecting the good toil ck'nain liinit, is called a logarithmic 
which he hud sp much at heart, yet his re- system.*' The nu*st common, at present, i* 
ceptiou, l»y men ol'the higlifst respectability liiat of Briggs, in which t|te fiimlamcntal 
of lioth parties, was highly fluttering. He t basis is 10 to I; hence, l is the logarithm 
was exceedingly grieved at lie war vvhiqh of 10, 2 of 100, B of 1000, 4 of 10,000, 
followed. His health gradoqlly declined for &c. It is oviflent tliat all logarithms of , 
some yearn, and he died April ft 1821. • nundmn lie tween 1 and 10, must be snore 
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than Clj Vet less than 1, i. e, a 'fraction; new tables. Briggs was also conspicuous 

fbus the logarithm of 6 is 0.7781513. To -ifiAhc constriction of, tables. Mercator 
the same way, the logarithms of the nuA- show's a' ncw^v^y for cd,emulating the log- 
beys beWteen 10 and 100 must be, mofe t arithms easily and ’ accurately. Newton, 
than 1, but less than 2, &c.; thus the log* ijeibnftz, Halley, Euler, L’fluilticr, and 
qrithm of 95 is — 1.9777336. All loga- others, perfecied the-system much, by ap- 
rilhmsof the numbers betw'em 0.40, 100, plying to it th<* binomial theorems anil dif- 
' 100ft &,c., are arranged in tabled the?use fereiftiai calcilus. The names of Vlacq, 


of which, particularly in calculations with 
large numoers, is very great.' The process 
is eitnpte and easy. , If there are numbers 
to be multiplied, wfc only have to add the 
logarithms; if.the ,nuini>ers are to be di¬ 
vided, the logarithms .arc merely* ig be* 
subtracted; if numbers are to be rmsed 
to powers, their logaftthms are multiped; 
if roots are to be extracted, the logarithms 
’ arc merely to he divided by the exjwneni 
’of the root, in a table of logarithms, the 
integer figure is called the index or charae- 
teristic. The decimals are called, by the 
*<S«Kr.ans4^id*ltalmiis, the mantissa. In 
general, the loganHims of I he system ‘m 
which 1 inchoates 10. are called common or 
Briggs's logarithms. The properties ol" 
logarithms, an i some of their uses, were 
taken ifttire > -f bv Stiefel or Stifelius, a 
German clergyman, who wrote as early as 
1530; but the use of Uiqm in trigonometry 
was discovered by John Napier, a Scotch 
haron.*r.manacle known by him in ae\ork 
publisbedat Edinburgh m 1014. Ixiga- 
rithmic tables are of great valudj'f.ot only 
to mathematicians, but to all .who have to 
‘ make calculations with <4arge numbers. 
The best logarithm ical tables aVe tiu-fl: of 
Vega (q. \*') and *f Callet. The former ‘ 
"are calculated with ten decimals.* I Algo¬ 
rithms arc of incalculable importuitce m 
’ trigonometry and in astronomy. YegaV 
edition of Vlacq’s table's contains w tri¬ 
gonometrical table of the common loga¬ 
rithms of the radius or log. sin. tot. . 

* 10.0090000,which gifb* tin* logaTtfhiWs of 
sines, a^s, co-emes, tangent and co-ian- 


Shepwm, Gardiner, Hutton, Taylor, Callet, 
and others, deserve to be honorably men¬ 
tioned.* The # edition of Vlacq, within a } 
•few yearic ba Vega, is particularly valun- . 
ble. During the French revolution, when 
all measures wcjre foumlqd on the decimal 
diviskft, new tables of tht^rigonomotrical 
lines ana their logarithms became neces¬ 
sary. The director of the bureau dit m- 
lastre , M. Pronv, was ordered, by govern- 4 
ment, to have tables calculated, which 
were to be «ot only extremely accurate, 
but to exceed all other tables in magnitude. 
Tins colossal work, for which the first 
mathematicians supplied the formulas and 
the methods for using the differences in 
the calculations, was executed, but the 
depreciation . of the paper money pre¬ 
vented its publication. The tables would ' 
have occupied 12(H) folio pages. (No tires 
*ur le a grv/Wr* Tables Ijogarithma/ite.s et' 
Tngommutritfut s,culnile.s au Bureau du 
('atastrr a Paris, an IX.) 

I akiai . Frederic, baron of; an epigram- 
‘matjst, tK»n*i in Silf'MjL, 1604, and died in 
1655. He early show* a poetical talents, 
but, a* a latoi period, ms avocations npjiear 
to have prevent'd him from attempting 
any large poems, and in.- poetioul pruritic- ' 
turns were confined to short pieces and - 
epigram.*, lie published a si lection of. 
21K) epigrams, v Inch were so well receiv¬ 
ed,*as ta indue# titfti (probably in 1654) to 
publish a new collection of 3000. A , 
contemporary* if Opilz, he followed in ’ 
the steps oi' his great predecessor, and 
oft#n expresses himself witli as much 


gents for each second of tlie two first rmd 
two lasf'degrees, and for each ten seconds 
of the rest of the quadrant. Code' Na- 
,pier’s direction, B. Ursimu^firspgave tht^ 
logarithm or thfr sines of the angles j ay n 
l(*to 10 seeonijf, the logarithm ofwjie 
, tangents, which are the differences of tho 
Jygprithrns of eacl^sine and eo-.-ine, to¬ 
gether with the natural sine for a radius' 
of 100,000,000 pants. Kepler turned his 
attention particularly upon the invention 
6f Napier, and gave a flew .theory and 

* tjOgariUlfnir. and Tnjrono.iittrK Tables liavc 
lately been published by F. It. Hss-br iWw 
York, 1830); and Matbeinaueal 'rthW, rnmpmwK 1 
logarithm* of Numbers, ice (Ilfworn IS'.IU), The 
Kogluh 'fables are toe, (iqjiieroua to fticcnou. 


#igt#. Manj f of Ins epigrams are original 
jimd happy, nmCpre the more striking as 
yfis depart men thas been littlt* cultivated 
German writers. Ixigau is particu¬ 
larly original in the gnome, and truly 
poetical in a form which is now become 
foreign to poetry. Raudcr and Lessing, 
who edited « collection of his .epigrams 
in 1759, revived his reputation. Alhr 
Lessing’s deotli, Rainier reppblished the 
collection, m l’JJJl. Select [mans of 
Logan are contained in W, Mtiller’s Bib- 
liothek deutschft Dichte.r des 17 Jahrh. 
^Library of %be German Poets of the 
seventeenth' Century, volume vi, lxiiffeic, 
1824). •' . 

JUxwk 01 Raffaf,llo ; part of the 



s Vatican, and otie'of 
to be found iiowiiere 



to lie found iiowiierw 
X hail__ those ’ logge or tfcades built 
under the direction oftbif immortal fta- 
, phael. » Then" tins three Modes which en* 
close tt court called il Cdrtxtt+<ti -S’, Duma -, 
'so. Ihe JuhhHe story is t{ie most cele¬ 
brated. II is formed by thjfteen arhhry, 
and*the vault-of each contains four print¬ 
ings iti fresro, representing scenes frotp 
the Old Testament, and executed- l>y 
(Jiulio Romano, 1’ierin dal ^agn, Pelle¬ 
grino da Modena, Pojidoro, atnl ♦laturino 
da Caravaggio, and others, alter cartoons 
prepared by tin**great Raphael hifcisclf. 
The number of these exquisite pteturrs is 
fith-t\vo; the arches atnl pilasters are 
adorned with grotesque paintings, exe¬ 
cuted by Oiovniint da Inline,^.cr famous 
in this branch, also under tin direction of 
Raphael. 

Uoir (X»)<k». i. e. fWrz/jiv) ; the science 
of tin* laws of thought, and the correct ron- 
. nexion of ideas. It is not certain, how¬ 
ever, whether the name was derived orig¬ 
inally from thought or from language, be¬ 
cause both may lie designated by A.;> 
l. e. reason and word. In (h rnian, this. 
M»ise/ has als< > I wen called I^Ank- fshrt, 
or Verstnndfs-Ijfhrv (rule of thinking, or 
rule of the umh’rstiuiding), because logic 
strives to represent, in a •cientific way, 
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ii» ofyogic ore, therefore, c; 


any orlier philosophical science. Lt^feL' 
has. not uwfrequeutly been overvalued,^ 
.'particularly by the aneiept, philosonliers; 
It’ should be always kept in mind, that 
the most systematic order, alone, does not 
render insertion* truth. The province 
of logic has been enlarged unrestricted 
by different philosophers. Among tliCf 
ancients, logic was made to' incltde the 
t deejHir philosophical investigation of the 
t general diaructerisjioaof truth, or the gssen- 
Unl (xagiilious of the truth of our kuowl- 
edgA which some modem philosophers 
havf referred to metnphj sics. Logic may 
Is- divided into the pure And the applied; 
t^e former treat* of the general laws and 
operations of thought (conceiving, judg¬ 
ing. .concluding!, and their products 
(notion, judgment, conclusion).* Applied 
logic treats of thought inaleij^Mrjj^yJitfgi 
and special relations, which‘arc to be 
taken into consideration in applying the 
general laws of thought, viz. the connex¬ 
ions of thought with other o|»eratiou.s of 
the mind, and the impediments and limi¬ 
tations which'it thereby experiences, as, 
a!*n, the means of counteracting them. 

»For the first scientific treatment of logic, 
vve are to look to the Greeks. Zgno of 
Elea fs called the father of log# and dm- 


thosc laws which the understanding is Jecticsgji^f it wAt then treated with p&r- 
iMiniid to follow iu*tiiinkiiig, tmd with- tieular reference to the ag of disputation, 
out th»* observance of which, ho eyrivet and soon degenerated into the minister of 
. conclusions art: possible. Logic is valtia- soph^tryv #Tlie sophists and the Megu- 
Lle, not only as affording rules for the yean school (founded bv Euclid of Mega-* 
., practical u*e of tlie midcrstimdiug, buy raj greatly dcvplojK'd this art. The latter, 
also as u science preparatory to all other therefore, became known under the name 
sciences, particularly mental philosophy, of the luurisiir on diahctic sehoqf, and in 
, as it a fiords the rules tor giving scientific fuuiuji- for the invention of sqvcral sopb- 
counexion to all know fedal*, the laws of imus. The first attempt to represent tire 
thinking determining the yhnrarpq of form'’ of thinking, u* ahstrarto, on a'wide 
scientific arruligement. nut. iuasimich scaie^ and in a pi rely scientific manner, 
as the laws of logic can only determine was inafle hy Aristotle. His logical writ- 
ih« form of our knowledge, hut ciii^Tw ings wire called, hy inter,ages, organon, 
no means teach its hoik to obtain the mu-* and for almost tw o thousand vegre afler 
terials of knowledge, ?uid*£njn a ele.fr iik * him main tained authority in the schools 
sight into things (which is the busiiie^ ofVnf thi?*^ilosophei>. His investigations 
mctiial philosophy, projierly so called), in ,\jere directed,it the samejiin<*,to the cri- 
no far logic has been, of late, separated n rafti of truth, in which jiath Epicur|i\ 
from intellectual philosophy. But if, as Zefto, tin: founder of Ate stoic school,. 
is not ill (frequently done, all sciences are ('lirysippus iuid others followed him. 
divided into the historical (tliose winch lavgie, or dialectics, enfoyed great cstet.rT 
]>nf:wd from experience as history, • in later times, pirticularly in the middle 
natural philosophy, medicitfe, &e.) and ages, sli that it was considered almost as 
the philosophical (the subjects of which tjie spring of all,science, and was taught 
ilo not fall within the domain of expe- ’ as a liberal art from the eighth century • 

’ nonce), logic is a philosopljcul science, The triumph of logic was. the scholastic 
•* lieeause the laws of the fonhejtion of* philosophy (which was but a new form ‘ 
< thought and ideas are founded in reiuam of tlie ancient sophistry); and theology,^ 
itself, aiul not in experience, and tire sul>- particularly, became nUqd \virti v enial,' 
yot. viii. 5 . • * • ‘ . 
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Ptil«i4ies. Iftaytnptfdp’s Lwllws tfivVe to Prussia. It m introduced into Leipsic. 

< grre logie-another form. The wThilastivs an^ many-other places of Germaby. Its 
Were;, attacked by Campiuieiin, Gassendi, peculiarity orfBsists in giving instruction 
Peter JR^mus [Pierre de la liamte), IHicon to many pupils «t the saniu tiling mid, 
Wtd others \vitli«well-fbundcd injections. • tluvugli fi|K;u to tlft'objection to which 
I>esp»rtes and Malebranche again■ coil- all system* afe exposed, that Uiey cannot 
founded logic, and nietupbj t^es. , Lirkc, prtntuee genius, its success sufficient!,, 
Leibnitz* am I Wolf, Tehimhuustn, Thu- slm\«s not oijJj its practicability Inn also' 

. inasius, Cuutins, Plouequer, Lambert (in its advantages. 

/' his New Organon), Keiriiarus. tuid others, Loons (Greek, from Xtyriv,jo speak; 

have rftidorrd great service to modem his a great variety of meanings: 1. lan- 
^ logic. Iviuit, Viebt' 1 . Selieliing, 1 legil,have # g«ago, speei li in general; hence, 2. every 
■ inaintaineil « iv various opinions' on the manifestation of rhe reason and iiikIci. 
subject. Wlmfeley’s -Treatise on JLogie, standing l»v language, so that it has the 
first published in the Euc;nlnpadia AKltv- moanrigs of oration, cldtpionre, comer- 
politrina, and smee f,i a wjmnite \nlifyie, station, address, also of the rigiit and op¬ 
ts one of the best treatises, in English, on portunity of s|M*aking, Ac. <. Language 
tty subject. r being peculiar to man, as a reasonable be, 

'Looier, John Bernard, descended from ing, ami speech presupposing thought, 
a familv of French refugees, was fmm in logos significs, 3. jeason, the liiculty of 
1780, at Kaiserslautern in the Palatinate, thinking' in general; 1. every thing w hick 
■fNkfife hfcv jtraudfather was orgaifist. His is a pmdueiioii v>{’ilie latter, as notion', 
fatlier was Appointed, iii 171W, v lolinist in conceptions, demonstration, calculation, 
the chapel 6f thp elector of lle-x -t assel. explanation, eoiulitiou and relation, nay. 
When the subject of jins article was ten even wisdom and logic. .Thus lo<sns lin- 
yeurs old, be played the flute, then his the meaning both of ratio and oraUo.' 
favoritednstrnment, at a public concert. In Christian theology, the word >/)«,. uS 
.'His parents having dieil, his guardian en- used in certain passages in the Scriptures, 
deavored to dissuade him from cultiv ating lias been K±<- source of eontinual d».p»*i<, 
music, mid be accepted tin 1 oiler of-au ever since the tliirvl century of our mi. 
Englishman to accompanyJiim to Eng- 'Die passage jn the lbble which chidlv 
laud, in^Oo. l)e Grille iiistruetecr Inn gives rise fntlfs discussion, is die ojauimg 
' on the piano-forte. II<* receiv^ an ap- of the gospel of St. John‘Tn the In- gin- 
pointtnent in th^bund of a regiment, com- ning was The Wurd.^md the Wotd wa- 
posed several pieces for the band, and with £«nd. anct the Word was God. The 
gave instruction on the piano-ftrte, V'ieli same was in the Ik gimme.: with Cod. AH 
fed to his aitemptMo simplify the jilanner, thin its were mu .V by him, and without him 
of teaching. He was apjxyuted orgnnjf-r was not a»tv tiling made that v\as made/' 
in Westport. Ireland, the icgiment having . Ac. In the Greek text, tiie exprey-inn here 
' been disbanded in cotuA’ipience of peace, translated Hard {!• vt tin , das wort, Ar.. i- 
' Wishing to/each his daughter, then seven *\Vhat is here to lie understood by 

years old, to play r the organ in insaliw-nce, - what i? its tssoniial character 

' and finding her hand defy ali Iu.j endeav- wln.-tlier it is a iierson of the Dcitv or no(, 
:Ors, he was led to think of some cowrit- the creative inffdleet of-God, Or tin* Sun. 
a«ce forgiviug it llie nervs.stry lh*vibdity, through whom he created, of the divine 
The result was his valuable chiroplast infill which-was to be re veiled, &c.—this 
(fbrmer*of the hand), which was com- ^vorfe is not the proja r place to exiuhjne, 
pletoly successful. * In 1811, he began to *iM>r fiill our liiNCr permit us even to omt- 
teach bis system more gcrieral^Tff Dub-dniej|ue the different opinions which have 
Jin. In 1817, 4Jr. Logier vtept to Lomhtfr lieeti entertained on this interesting point 
to jiave his syslotn examined by Uie^tnl- of Christian metaphysics. We can lefcr , 
harmonic society. Afthnugb the rclftilt the reader to no 1 tetter smirce of informu- 


. of the examination was not favorable, the 
■CflWStetn lie came v<#y jtopular. IiTjrfH, 
i" the Prussian government sent an agent to 
London to imptrre*inn> its merits, «ftd Mr. 

* JLogier was soon after incited by the same 
government to f introduce jt in Ilcrlin, 
whither he went in 1822, and, at the end 
of five^ mouths, received an order from 
the king to instruct twenty fun-sons so that' 

* they might spread his method throughout 


. lion than the General Ilistorv of Chris¬ 
tianity arid the Church (in (jer/nan), by 
Augustus Ncaiulor, Hamburg, 1827 et flip 

* A slighi study of cultivated languages vn!' 
show how gemtrally ill*! wool sig'iilying upreth. 
or some word derived from (Jh* original writ t/> 
tpruk, ha- aruimfd a very extended meaning; 
tfis die Latin ny from x ihc Greek }iiu, 1 speak, 
Xtyos from \iyefv. timer and D>ti'-r, signifying 
word, arc the iniyt generic tenns in tlic Oncma! 
languages. 
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—a work of djstinguiBlied research and ini- 50; an<%tl!at he undeibtood by logos, only' 
partiality. Tiie Itoiunii Catholic <\wt*ns , a povrct of God, which wan commmrt-\ 

’ nf tin*. Vijot (vtrbvm) make! it a jpcfson, cited to Jesus, on account of whidnhe . , 
mhI nor a rucrc name, arid mampims that # cifUld claim divine Attributes, atGryet call 
•lu* Word is called God, not by cutarhre- f the Fath«r, as the sourae of this'power,’ 
ns, but in the strict and'rlgofcus meaning, greater than hinweif. Others as Herder, 
ni fhetcrp; thwlho most ancient fathers' Paujus,* Eckemum, understand by logos, 
nf the ebureb always tmtgHl the dignify tfceWoM of God (HliT " bich, 

of the Word, and "that they derived the in the Old Testament, as the expression 
•ilea from the Holy Scriptures alone, and of tite will of Owl, js the symbol of his 
not front the Platonic philosophy, a? rtiarty creative power (GYn. i, et. seq.). The later 
have asserted. For a view oWhc Catholic • Jews also represented the (livine omnipo- # 
doctrine, vve must mfer our nwfers to the tenw* hy the tcard of Grid. But it is 
Catholic lSdion§airr dr. Tfuoleigie (Tou- uuiinjained, on the other Land, from the 
loiise, 1817), ifftielc J < rbr, and So the tnofner in which John Bpeaks of the logos, 
.woks particularly devoted to tint subject dial he did hot uutferetaiJ^ by it merely 
Soufc of tlte Opinions of modem theolo- the divine otuni|M>tence. A similar ac- 
%ians on the meaning of the logos are as fount is given of this creation hv the 
follows:—It is necessary, some say, in or- Won!, in the religion of Zoroasterr .Ac- 
.[cj to iimlerstaiid tlu; "true inclining of cording to Richter {Das (Tirislmfhum imd 
logos, to licgin with the evaniinalioii of 'die allcxlm Rtljgionm des Grfcnis), tlie 
n-},,,, which was previously used. (See logos corresponds with tig? 
die hook of Proverbs, viii, 1 et set)., and the. the Persian Hanover, the Egyptian Kneph. 
book of Wisdom , \ ii, 22 et scq.) The po- Others, following the fathers oTtlie church, 
etical author ftf the Proverbs dhe.i not particularly Eusebius, understand hy logos 
imagine a person separate from God, but an independent suftstaiice, external from 
only uu interior power of God, because, God, like the >s f of Plato. But litis, again, 
in his. lime, there could he me idea of a it is said, involves m error, Iterause Plato 
'Yienig"proceeding from God, the JevVs means hy only a fiower of God. I s till ' 
having Is mowed tins notion at a Inter others, as Mosheim, Scldegel, Jerusalem, 

| period from the Oriental doctrine of emu- declare, v^itli IreriteiH, the logospf^jt. John 
nations. Tic nuihorof thf hook ofrinaeh to he identical with the logos ilf thb Giitm-*" 
(xxiv, dj lir-t uses tit*." nf equivalent ties ; but if is objected, that John did 

to ooisiu. to signify tlie almighty povyer of > not conceive of a plurality, like that in 
God. The Word being an act of wisdom, doctrine ol^tyons. binge considered 
gave rjse to the symbol. John speaks of eqimalent to the sojihia of the Old 

the legos in the beginning ol’ hi> gospel • Testament, ami that it*the logos of Pliilo, 
only, and a her wards uses the expression audits a distinct jhtsoii from God; hut, 
-sn>iOi$ From his representation, the say the otliers, cr. ;i i is not something 
following positions have U>en deduced :— distinct from God. Panins, itv his Com- 
the logos was [a.) from tig 1 , beginning of meyturv, .also identities the logos of Phi- 
' ail things (comp. Prove i 6s, viii, 22; Sirarh, lo will? that of St. John. But it is gaid, 
wiv, P); (h.) from tlie liegmiimig with.God on the other hand, that .John cannot he 
(romp. Sir. i, 1; ' Wisd. i\, 4, P); (c.) supposed to havt latn acquainted with 
through it the world was created (/Jfor. Philo's notion, ns it was not a^ opinion 
Sol. viii, 31; Sir. xxiv, 3); (d.) in thope|- commonly known at tlte time, and that 
son of Christ, the lotros was munifeijjediw the. view of- the apocryphal writers is 
a man to the world ( H’idlt^Sol. x, Hi; ii, a£T mor a s imilar to his; 'moreover, that if- 
Sir. xxiv,12). t?t. John, therefore, say4lio<3L gC* Jorm meant any thing more than an 
w ho thus interpret him, had the same ulea^yighiul, eterflal jioYeer *u God, his Pw,- 
i>f the logos as the apocryphal writers; lor tf^vould imply dualism. Otbera jjave ' 
tin- circumstance that ihe latter nserila*. attempted grammatical fxplannttons. Do- 
to the logos tlie irention of all things, derlein and Htorr translated - the word 

’Wjfliile St. John leaves this point unde- Uyos hy dodrina, thf nbstraet being jrtlT - * 

■ eided in his l, S, does not amount to ' lor die concrete, docfrtne for tenchrr, a- 

a contradiction. Others, jftarticidarly the in (fen. xlii, 38; 2 .Sun. xxii, 23; Luke * 

earlier eoinmeptators, understand hy logos, iv, 3d. According to odters, & Uym means 
the Deity himself that if* the second per- l \cy<i/uv^ (tlie promised); hut history makes,' 
sou of die deity (according t# St. Johu vip, wo mention of Christiana who still expect- 
58]. But those who adhefiy to tlie former ed a Messiah. The ancient philosophers 
opinion maintain that thiais in contradie- often distin^hisli two logoses, an interior , 
tion (o Jolui xiv, 28; xii, 4G—pf»0; v, ill— in God or man, which merely thinks 
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(>o>#r »w'taScr»it^ and an exterior or#ittoring except in oa$es where Hie punishment in 
(J(Nk ■ ‘ . ejeaih. (See Storthing.) f, 

Ljbutqiso ; the legislative portion etf Logwood. ^This important, article of 
the No^egiaH storthing, or diet. As ^ commerj*' is tin* wood of*the haamtorylon 
soon m the king or his representative • Camjxchuqium, a small straggling tree, be- 
has Opened Hie session, the storthing longing to tfie family legiiminosa, whirl) 
choose one quarter of their *neui»U*rs to grows wild, in moist places, ^lotig the 
.compose the logthing. The rAnaining westsni shouts of the gulf of Alo.yco. 
.three-fourths constitute the odehtthing, or From its abimdntice in some parts of tin* 
repre8t*iitativcs of the landed property. Imy of Campeachy, it is sdlnetitpeiv called 
These iRidies conduct their ikdihc cations tfampcbchy-u'OML The leaves arc pin- 
, separately, and each chooses its own pres- •nan*; the flojfeiw small, yellowish, and dis- 
idtmt and st'ciytarv. hiiory law is first posed in Axillary raeepws at tlie cxtrcmil} 
proposed in the odelsthiug, either »^v its- 
own members or In the "ovenulent 

ate. If II 


through a courtseHiir of state. If 1 he 
proposition is then accepted, ft is then 
sent to the logthiiig, who either accept 
reject*!, at pleasure, in the latter ease giv¬ 
ing their reasons. These are considered 
by the odtlsthing, who ci^ier alumdon the 
pMUggHj^paeawiro, or send it again, cither 
with or without alteration, to the logthing. 
If Hie proposition is twice sent down h\ 
the odelsthiug to the other house, and is, 
by them, twice rejected, the whole stor¬ 
thing tl;#n a«-embk‘ together, and the 
questiou is decided by a vote of two tliirds 
of all the members. Aj h*;ist three flays 
must elapse lietween each of the consid- 
erationp.* When a measure, proposed by 
' the ivdelstmlig, has received the assent of 
the other division of the' assembly, or of 
the whole stortking, ^ deputation from 
both branches of the styi?!ung is sgnt yt 
tlie king, or, in his absence, to Hie vi^ov 
or regency,*to ohtgin the royal sanction* 
for the measure. The serious of both 


of the usually spinqos ^mutches. The 
wood ts red, tinged with oRmge and black, 
so lieavylb; to sink in water, and susceptible 
of receiving a good polish ; limit isclncjly 
ejiiplo- cd in d\cing. The black 11 nd pur¬ 
ple colors iflv very much used, hut they 
are not sq pennanent as some obtained 
from other shbstmioes. Though culti¬ 
vated to sum'* extent in Jamaica, the losr- 
yvoihI of commerce is chiefly obtained from 
Honduras, where the rutting of it forms 
an oMeflshe,but unhealthyfbrsiitrh oflinsi- 
ncss. From Honduras it is exported in 
great quantities to tin* F. State-. 

LoifEXsTJiis, Daniel t’aspur ion, a 
German prlet of the Silesian whonl^-VFft.* 
,l*om 1(515. 111 Silesia; and died Hir.'l, at 
Breslau. He wrote u gi*eat deal, particu¬ 
larly tragedies iftid comedies; and we men¬ 
tion liim ng'iely as a jnodcl of had taste. 
His bombast j* pusheil to the furthest ex- 
traxugruice, ami, as an instance of aberra¬ 
tion from taste, js not utiintoivsline in the 
history of the human mind. His dra¬ 


matic* ertravnganzas are collected in his 
houses are public, and their ddil (editions Traurr- und Luslgtduhie (Breslau, IrioO, 
are daily made known to the public* by I»>~L*: Lcy|wie, l/.Id). 

' means of th# press* Tin* members untile Woir-axo-Cheii*; a department 01 * 
logthing form, together with Him highest Fiance*, so calk *d from the two nvers 
judicial authorities, the siipn me court of which cross it* tlie former in the south • 
the kingdom, which elA-idcs on c Images, part,* and the* otlier in the north. (See 
preferred by the od chilling, aganot tlie Uinartnwnt.) 

members of tlie council of state*, or of ^ L411HE {Liger}, the* large-: river of 
the members of tig; superior edhrtsi, for Jr ranee, rises in the fVveunes, in therlc-' 
violation of their official duties, muic-m- u^fment ofthe'JlVdeclie, and empties into 

folteiTFes Jaw *‘ 


bers of Hie storthing, for any4 


Atlantic ocean below Nantes in lire- 


which they may have coiitniittecl in 1 hJT tagne. Its length is about 520 miles. It 
capacity. In this trihunal, the logtfMg is shallow in many places, hut is naxigu- 
presides. Again# a sentence pronounced hie for large incrchunt ships to Nantes, 
ny tliis supreme tribunal, 110 pardon avails, lbr smaller ones to Briairc, and for boats 
* * Ip Bounne. Tlie lew ec* upon tin- Loire; is 

one of the most sttipcndbuK works in 


"■flOtlr, in ho eelebrateci Fdiotio. makes u-e 
of this passage of St* Joliu to plunge Hnustus 
ejeeper into his, despondency, lie cnileavors to 
(IBHsIcUe \6yoi by icoril. rnital, p<m . r • nothing 
will do*, at Iasi he chooses dt-td, ami is sun .licit 
Though tlii« agrees well enough with tin- eharae- 
ter ofthe hero, the f«»et ought uj iiave considered 
fnaC if Faustus understood (rn;e^, he muse have 1 
known that hiyos never means deed or an) mani¬ 
festation of reason by action. 


Fyanee. It extends from Angc*rs t6 Or- 
leans, and was constructed to coniine* the. 
river within its (ginks, and to exclude the. 
waters from •tract of country which i»sui<( 
formerly to ln#e; l»*en a inopiss 100 miles 
in lengtli, and 30 or 40 in Jtreodth. Its 
base is about 40 feet ividet. tflid its elttvaj* 
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,tioit nearly 25 from'the adjoining level; ble hole #n a mountain, should last, Or for 
arid its upper surfuce, whidyis paved will* a period equal ip the lives of seven wfc 
large .stones, if[ jilst eapaciiais enough to orswive vnlturo*. 'Lokman chose theTast, ( ’ 
'admit‘three carriages abren&t. .By the aud lived for an almost iriealculatAwIcngidre* 
new division of Fnmee,Airier the rflvolu- of time. »There is also in the Koran an 
tlorf, tliree dejmrtinents httV' > madvr'd thdr account of a Lokman, surnamed. thr, 
name irop the river—the torn!, and the tcite; sometimes, also, called Jlbu-Jlnam, 
Tppcr, and j/iwer Loire, *ln 18135 die or the jltlher (if the . ‘bums. This one, 
river became "of hifetoraerd importAicc. whether identical with the former or not, 
The French army, which, nfler the battle is not for us to detertnimvlired in David’s 
of Waterloo, Imd fallen lately to thf: trails time, sv»yl is represented as similar St many 
of Paris, having, by the tern*; of capita- /respects to the Phrygian zEsop; and the a 

Arabia ns have a jp-eat variety of fables by 
him,, .which, however, • are formed upon 


’iitiou made by tiie ^irovisronnrf govern- 
ment, retired wgiiout further hostilities, 
imder the comrtfhnd of Davoust, lieyond 
rlie Loire, it was called the army of the 
Uiii-r. 


niuit itr«m trij me l'Miittu upun 

the liodel of those of /Esop, and of wliieh. 
the'whole Style and type.ar»nce are such, 
that they cannot be referred to so early 
•-'Loire, Lotas Veeeti, and Loiiif, Low'- n*datc as the first n ntnVy of the Hpgira. 
Kit: three French departments? (See Dt- This person had, also, a life of remarkable' 


departments. (St 
a French department. (See 


< duration (According to some 900* accord¬ 
ing to others 1^00 \ ears), whh*J» coinci¬ 
dence in the accounts of them al Kifd*:*a a^df 
grounds for the conjecture, thjit the Lok¬ 
man of the Koran, and the one whom tra¬ 
ction ascribes j<> the race of Ad, are one 
and tiie same person, whose history, in . 
tin* course of ages, haslieen thus fanciful¬ 
ly adorned., The fables of Lokman were 
for the first time, made known to Europe' 
through the pros, Ity F.rpenius, in lb 15. - 
They^wcrtv first published in Ara^j^ with* 

;t Latm translation, were afterwards tip- 
[lomlcd’g# an Arabic grammar, published 
by Ena-nina, 1 at Leyden,•ami have, sjuce 
glmt’ through yisuy editions, none of 
w hp»,i, however, are free from errors' 
•\tnong the Oriental nations, these fables, . 
owing to tliciriaconic brevity and tasteless 
dress, *;ire la id in little resjHVt, and, on 
the whole, an* not worthy of tint reputa¬ 
tion #hie1i,tiiey have, for a longtime, sus¬ 
tained with iik' In 1750. during tlieomi- 
lias since * patiou of Egypt by the. French, Marcel 
superintended an Alition of Fablts dt- Lok¬ 
man, at t 'niro, which was republjphed in 
Paris in 1808; but dip iK'sl.is that prepare 
# „-ed bv Causxiu, in 1818, lor tin* use of the 
n n\~i iim il s.al the tullef?e royale. The editor 
proverbs tuid* traditions of the Arab«uis.^i>i anuajlcl’s translation of the Homfi- 
The period at which he lived is very dif- y%t.n-.Yaineh, oV Fables o# Hiifpai, is mis- 
feivntly stated, so that it is ev en doubtful takVk in ascribing these Indian fables, to 

■ - - > t >«• a » 
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l-oizKiioi.LEs, 51. de, wits a barrister at 
the time of the revolution, and was arrest¬ 
ed, with his father, in 1708, on sus 4 |)icion, 
and conveyed with him to the jirison of 
Sr. Lazare. On tiie 7th of Thorn lidnr, 
two days before tin; tall of Robespierre, 
brie messengers of the revolutionary trihu- 
nal armed at the prison with a list of tiie 
prisoners who were to In* tried, and called 
for Loizerolles, the son. T%* young lrtiui 
was asleep, but the* father, vvi^Ji a heroic 
wish to sacrifice his life <i>r the pn>- 
. < nation of his son. allowed. himself <o Is* 
taken to the Conciergerie, and appeared 
before tin* judges. The clerk, jh. reciting 
tiie error in [Hunt of age, sulwtiruted the 
name of Francis for John, the word father 
for son, and the a«*e of til for 22, and thus 
the father was led to the scaffold, thm^fii. 
lio charge or crime was alleged against 
him ! M. Loizerolles, 
celebrated this act of [internal affection in 
u poem, in three cantos, with historical 
notes (l8mo., 181.1). * * ( 

Lok. (Sen lYorthmi Mythology.) 

Lohwvx is a uumc that figures in 


if there were not tw o of the same jjnme at 
different periods. According to tradition, 
Lehman was a scion from the stock of Ad, 
and was once sent, with a caravan, from 
.Ethiopia to Mecca, to pray for rain in a 
time of great drought. But Cod’s anger de¬ 
stroyed the whole family* of Ad, except 
Lokman, the only righteous rine; where-, 
opon tiie Or<*afor of the wtrid gave him 
'his choice, to live as long *s the dung of 
seven gazelles, whicji lay in ut» iuacccssi- 


Lolonan as wel? as Biitpai. The most 
complete manuscript of the fables of Lok¬ 
man is in the library of^he Vatican, in Per-" 

‘ hian - . v 

Lor, lakhs. (See firgiriiuts, FValernitm, 
and Oltlcfutfle,) • » 

Lour, Antonio; a celebrated violinist, 
Ixim 1728, or, according to some, 1740, at 
Bergamo, in the,Venetian tciritory. In' 
1702—78, lie Vas in the service of the 
duke of WurtemlMjjrg. Ho afterwards 
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went to Russia, and his perfofmmve pious- though ‘it tIM not wc&ve pope Paul IIV 
c}5h|riie,<miprCsS Catharine 11 so much, that cuafirmution before 14t>7- A laVyer in 
#h«ptesMtted him with*a lion, o'nwh&h Perugia, Forwmaius defUopolhi, tendered 
bite na^berself written tht' words, “ This, much Instance in the executiomof the 
; iwW, mode xby Catharine. with* her "oypn plah. * Another Lombard was noon after 
Inlpds, is intended fi»r the unequalled Lolli.”- erected in Orvieto. In 1472, Pixtus* IV ■ 


„ v _ In 1375, lie travelled in Fugtauil' Franco 
‘ and Spain. In Madrid, Insides tHhei*p<*'- 
ijuisiteR, he received 2000 reals trout the 
director' of the theatre fi*r earlt concert. 

• In 1780, he returned to Italy, and died at 
Naples, in 1704. Lull! etuloirioml 
i mile the excellences #f the schools 
Nurd ini and Ferrari, lie had'aayUired 

• an astonishing facility on bi« instruAmt. 
lb* was called th# nUuind mperdemcer. 
None of his predecessors had attained 
such jperfectio|j oil the finger-board; htfe 
at the stuue lime, he liv-tlnnisHf in wild 
and irregular plmnta-ie-. in w hieh he often 
nCirleetcifall time, s i rhty tlni most prac- 

cimild not accompany hint. 

Loimk. Qr.. (See Ik hohn>.{ 

. Lombarp-Hoi sj), .Luukami im»ns 

; putatisi mnnt dr pitU): a public in-nm- 

• non, at which e\ery person, but e.s penally 
’ die jmxiT, m: \ obtain money fur n short 

time, at n moiUkritc rate of interest, on de¬ 
positing sufficient plclg.'s (pawns}, and 
are thus sated from the necessity of hiiv- 


contirmed one, established at ^terbo, in 
14(2*, hy a AHnoritc, Fnmcisoiip do Vjtei - 
tat, and, in 14711, another at, Savona, his 
native place. Louibanb were tints grad¬ 
ually established in almost all Italian cities 
to. during the £ftecuth and sixteenth cento- 
of ries, (Sfle Herkmamds History of Inven¬ 
tions, vol. iii, dd part.) The first Lombard 
in GAmany was mabltaicd in .Nurem¬ 
berg, in^4‘.M, with an imperial privilege. 
In tJie Netherlands, France and Kugfcuid, 
whither the rich Istmlmni mervlinuts cm 
ignited, oiuieeoiint of the struggles of tie- 
(iiielplis and (JiIkIuius, they lent their 
money for iutcn'st; whence such estab¬ 
lishments were, and still are, called Low 
tinrds. In some, large cities of Lunqie. 
the Lombard* are xery-extensive, hut do 
not ultvays attain the object for which 
they were originally intended, as the tol 
lowing statement will pro\e. The follow 
iiig statical tables, relnfiie to die muni d 
jiicti in Purls, framed hy the preleefnfTttr 
Seiue, ate interesting, as the\ show tint 


ing rtjKgtrai" to usurers. The olnqf dil-; there j> tt numerous class of prisons who 
’’ i . . . » -nihards mid pawn- can with difficulty (iml die me; 


ference between Ldml 
houses is, tJiat the former arc rfstiiblishod 
hy public authority, for tie- relief of the, 
poor, while the latter w t «tahhs)ieilhl»V 
'private individuals, for tJmir town yfcith. 
After a given tirrw, the pawn-, if not re-< 
deemed, arc sold hy public auction, a«d 
the surplus, after deducting interefc ami 
'costs, is given to the Ibrnc-r owner: or. if 
he cannot tic found, (retained fur hint--one 
. year. If he does nor then appear. the sum 
is given to charitable institutions. Tim 

* Lombardgitesa eernli<4ite, stmuig^hivtinje 
' of deptgit, the sum received, the name of 

* the pawner, the.article pawned, the pag< of 
the book in which if i« eijteaeil. The b-arer . 

' of this certificate may redeem lim^uchf/ 
Mi thin the tjnoe fixed,"miW"- the na.^ 

apprized the Lombard thatV w:ts lost. 

The origin of these estrihiislimeuwrjuw 
tlieeji, witlj ntuclf urohahility. referred, hy 
yiforotheus Ascionius (i. e. Matthew Zim- 
"Tnennunn, who die^ in lfidP, and who was 


ity find the means of ex- 
istenee: apd that hajf of the inhabitant.-. 
of the eapitataie ohiurud to have rcconrsi. 
to tl» )iaw ii-hrokt., at sometime of the 
tear, though,they are forced to put usu 
rioiis inien-s'. In the year there 

were l,g!K),IOI pledges of ddferent arn 
eles, ut>.in which flii 1 >um of 24,521,157 
franc., *i*us lent. The number of pledges 
mBvcmed in same year amounted !■ > 
only 1.124,221, and tin* sum to 21/jti!».ld7 
francs ; ,so tbjp 75,^:.} remained at dm 
moid dt pint* ; and there was' in its hands 
thjj sum of 24*51,720 francs. *\s jr is the 
^inuciplc <#f rJie moot dr yitlr not to lend 
ra than alw^ut a quarter of die value 
! »n brticles pleflge.il,—though t|»c law ibr- 
its lkmiation, dated m 1777, directs that . 
"the. IxirroWer mUhII receive two-thirds of , 
the. value of his pledge,—-we may estimate 
the \ able of 


the 75,fkSd unredeemed 
pledges, upon which nearly .’J,0(W,(KKJ ot' 
franes were lent, at 12,000,000. Sup^w.- 
sitperiiitendent in.Meissen*), to the time, ing the sale of these urtich'H to lie effeeied, 
of fiope Pius If or Paul II (1404—J471U, arid all tlierei 

v* .t v. -.i *_ J « 


"Barnabas Interamnensiis,«hovievi!r, ti Mi 
norite friar, established the first Lombard- 
ifiouse iu Perugia, in the States of the 
pihurch, before 1404, y>r in that year, 

i. * A saperinteudeut, u* the north ot tivrm'iny, 
pi* u superior Protestant juiinistvr. 


• reductions of excise, registry , 
&C-, made, there, wotiltl Ikj returned to the 
proprietors of *hem tlie half of Uiesn 
Ji 2,000,000. 4t would result, that U,000,<KIG, 
at least, are tWtis apniially levied ii|*cttt (lie 
least uftlucm <4am of society —thut which 
approaches the nearest to the description 

- t . 11 
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Of persons for whom thedeptU for men- nisei. Jlie latter taMf ljay!ng;,''Ke«||| 
dicity were created. Independently «f • weakened by aseries of tnisfonunes, ^«ssj 
these b,0CO,0O0 L iu«vitnbly lost to the un- Lotribards improved the. opjiorltimj^to; 
fortunate borrowers, we must' i$ld the spread themseLvcs tarther, and htfmuiato, 
interest of 12 per cent, per annum, taken tin* Cherusci, took jpjswrasion Of all thejifo: 
Upon the 24,521,1.27 franex twit by the settlements north of the Ham mountains, ' 
moot ik J&i'k; that is to say, 2,942^36 and la^ame the most poWterful.of the 1 m*- 
ihmafe, adding nearly 3,00(jfb00, wl/lcJi*, th«is*thefe. According'to tl«J accounts - 
with the (1,000^)00'already sjKiketi*of of Ptolemy, they.now spread between the ’ 
constitute a toUd of 9,000,000.’ 9,000,000, VVcser and the Kbine r in the territories ol‘ 


fitm for a Ihmily which can wiij^t difficult) hard* hack to their anrient seats on the 
procure daily necessaries f ' ..Klhe. For 200 years, we hear nothing 

Lomu a an Smoot., (rice IlalihnArt , in more of them, tHl, at the close, of the tilth 
the urticle Italy, and Painting, History of.) ■century, they appeared again on 8te<fiorth 
Lombard Stkkf.t, a well-known spot side of the Danube, and. altar ba vimt-A *. 1 ^ > 
in the gigantic metropolis of the British tamed a part of Partnonia lrouf the wreck 


empire, is situated in the city, and received 
its name from ifaving Iteen the resTtlt nee 
of the Lombards, tin,' money-lenders of 
former times, whose usurious transactions 
caused their expulsion from tho^diigdom 
in the reign of Elizalwith. It is now 


emperor Justinian Jl, aided by the Atari, 
put an end, under their king Alltoin, hi 
otiti, to tlte empire of the (ie pilin', in - 
Transj Iwmia. Meeting witli little resist¬ 
ance, they comjuerc 1, two years alter, 
under the same kyig, in connexion with 
20,000 emigrant, Saxon-, all Fpper ludy 


chiefly occupied b) bankers, and is a 20,000 emigrant, Saxon-, all Fpper Italy 
place "of much iinjKtrtunce jn the London, (whicp was now calk'd the Mnpdoytjt/' the 
commercial world. Lombards, subsequently Lombardy isce * 

Lombards, Loxuobaroi, oj Lanoo- ljombaftiy*, together with a great part of 
it a a i>i Some derive the name from the ^liddl* Italy. Their king) Liutprand, an 
long lards or spears, by wliich this notion aHje sovereign, l$om 713 to 720, extenilcil 
is slid to Iktte been distinguished from thc*Loud>*rd dominion in Middle Itnlv. 


the other northern trihds ; others from the dint, having become too formidable to 
long strips of lantl {Inrrdi ) w Inch they in- tl» popPs, tin* latter solicited the aid of 
habitid, on lioth sides of the Kibe, from the Frankish kings, and Fimrlemagne 
Lmiehurg to Mngdebtug. Tin*) «ac gen- toqfe the Lotnluml king Desideoue pris- 
»"ally .'onsitlered a fleiWitui jrilH'(hut-l'au- oner,* in 774. after a six mouths’ siege. 
Ins D.acotms calls them Scandinavians), in Pavia,ant! deat roved tic Lombard king¬ 
ot' tin tribe of tlte Ih-nnNHtcs or Suovi, -dom.—(See Henry L*Vs History of Itaty , 
winch dwelt below the Istirvones. Their \ol. Te(from A. IX ifciStn 1125), in the 
itiost Ancient seats were on the east s^le rhirhtt acr KaroiHtutrhen Hec- 

of the Kibe, in the eastern part.- of#thq> ren and Feken( Hamburg. {829).~A polit- 
prinoipiility of Lunching, arid in tln^Ah-^Lirid history of Judy, and of the sound con- 
mnrk, or tin*’/Jrtrrfrngaufsn called, vvliiceC ^Smuof the people untler the tlominiou 
tnost prolmbly, takes its name from then TI^Tlijliisrtis, by C. Tioyn, of Naples, 
Here Tilwrius found them, on his expetli- l>een nmiofmcet!. % • ** 

tion to die Kibe, and fought a I wide with ^AmbaVtoy, in tlie sixth century, wlicn 

them. Stralio narrates that Tiberius die Lombards lual conqtfrred a great part 
drove them beyond the F.lue;but Vel- of Italy, comprehended the whole of Fp- 
lei*s Paterculus, who himself ucconqw- j>eV Italy. At a later flkiriod, the Austrian*" 
nied the expedition, makes iu> mention of provinces in Italy (the^duchies of Milan 
it. ' The Lombards afterwords fijqieur in mu! Mantua') have l*ren called Austrian 
the MtUToiiiuonic league, under Marolmd- Jjontbardy. Those, with other countries 
uus, with whose despotisit l*eing dissat won lor rued by liouaparto into the Fisal- 
isfied, they nincluded a loa^ie witli tin* pine, then into, the Italian republic, and, 
Cherusci. They appear, if this tune, to lastly, iti 1P0A into the kingdom of Italy, ■ 
have left their settlement* on the Kibe, anti tlie tutrturuf Lombardy ceased to lav ' 
ruid to have upproacbed nearer the Che- usetl. lly tjie |a;aee of t’nris, in lt*14, 
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Austria' come Into possession %ff thu^h 1 
tri^hat part of Upper Italy which had 
ranSlituted the kingdom of Italy, aftd, 
ia 18i9^il formed ol* its Italian provinces, 
a Lombanlo-Venerian kingdom In this* 
tire comprehended, the territories of tbe 
farther republic of Venice (with the excep¬ 
tion of Istria, and the canton tflT Chida, 
which aw? united to tin* new kingdom of 
Illyria), the Austrian portion of the.duchy 
of Milan, Mantua, u small part of j’arma, 


' , ■ . » e ■ «' ,V * 

marble, salt, • There' are some mincmldva-. 
teas. Manufacture* no longer sustain the 
rank which tfiey oner held: the principal 
are thot$ of glass, silk and iron. Tin* pro¬ 
duction tynl manufacture of silk an: at¬ 
tended, to tftrougliout the cquntry. A.il 
kinds of *ilfc stufls, ribbons, <Jioso and 
sewing-silk Ac exported. The manufac¬ 
ture of glass at Venice arid Murano was 
once iruportowt, and their mirrors much’ 
eelebr&ted oud, even now, artificial 


i»l tuiuut, tlliUUUil, tl put A Ill # UlUiU, CClUl»rtUtHA , UHUy l M U Miwin 1U> 

Placentia, and tin* papal territories, and, jioarls, and glass work of all kinds, art? «*\- 
those formerly belonging to Switzerland, ecuted iiT gi-eat perlirtion. The matmtac¬ 


tile Vnlteliiu*, Borniio and Ciuavcn- 
' tl, Ifirr- 

SmtoS, 


VIZ. 

na. it is bounded by Switzerland, 
many, the Adriatic ten, the Papal 
Modena, Parma ami Sardinia. It contains 
17,<>00 square miles, and 4.170,000 iidiah- 
itains, ainotig whom an* 1,500 Ormans, 
2>(i6o Jews, ami some Creeks. It is 
watered %y the Tagliaipento. the Piave, 
‘ the Adige, till* Po, Ticino, 

Mincio and Adda. The principal lakes 
are those of Como, the Lugo Maggmre, 
arid the lakes of Isco and Garda. Its ca¬ 
nals are also numerous. The country is, 
for the*iuo*-i part, level, but towards the 
north, it is oroken by spurs of the Aljis, 
and to the west of Padiyi, Ik* the Kiigane- 
an mountains, mostly <<f volcanic origin, 
and 1700 to 1800 feet in height. 

~ This province is, in most pails, well culti¬ 
vated, and resembles a garden.The cli¬ 
mate is cool in die northern districts, ncay 
the Alps; hut, is, in the .remaining paj<f, 
warm, mild and healthy, although noVYree 
from frosts in winter; imd. on tliis ac- 
count, it sometimes liappcm that the olive, 
orange, citrons,and other tender pltfnty as 
well as din: vine*} aids, are injured by Uie 
cold, and the rivers frozen. . Evev the 
lagoons at Venice arc sometimes frozen so 
. hard, that you may walk a considerable 
distance, or even rlri $•* earriagijs, xijkui 
them. ^Tl»e atiiutals of the couniry tire 
neat cattle, tolerable horses, sheep with 
' coape wool, numerous hiids and 
The silk-worm is also raised 

is the, chtef dependence of the___ 

The soil isiertde, and verj* productive 


, sucep wuu ^)uh*c 
ds and lish.^.* Lo 
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maize, anth other species of grttin, K^u- active spirit, amf the powerful influence 


tories of steel and ironware chiefly to is: 
fount? at’Brescia, wlienP many fire-arms, 
sabres, Unices, &,<•„, are made, 'i’ht* nmn- 
ufactlire of woollens lias much declined. 
The gold and silver works at Venice anti 
.Milan are ’celebrated; porcelain, jHittery, 
carpets, paper, many articles of luxury, as 
masks, artificial flowers, jsimutum, con¬ 
fectionary, jH*rfmiu*s, saiisagi*s, eniuhed 
fruits, vermicelli, and Parmesan cheese, 
are also produced. (’ivmniiii is noted for 
her viAlins, llut«*s, lutes, A.V. The e.xjiurt,- 
exceed the imports in value, 'fins coun¬ 
try is dependent upon the Austrian gov - 
eminent,rbut, in April, 181.I, the rinper»i 
gave it a eoiistJtutioii. (See article fail-' 
kihdion, vol. in, p. 408.) It is governed 
by a viceroy, who resides at Milan, and is 
divided into itfie governments of Lom- 
bardy and Venice. , The administration 
of each is intrusted in a governor and a 
council, dependent ujsut tin* highest au¬ 
thorities at Vienna. The government of 
Lomlairdy commas nearly £2,200,000 in¬ 
habitant* on 8*270 square miles of territo¬ 
ry. and its capital is Milan. Venice is the 
capital* <*f tin* government of the same 
name., which eonfcains 2,000,000 inhabit- 
ants, upon 05SJO sqtian* miles. The sub¬ 
divisions are rolled lUkgations. With the 
authorities urn conneeted permanent col¬ 
ics jf'H, composed of individuals from van 
^mhn: lasses. 

‘ «tM£ UK Brikvnjv, Stephen Gharlcs, 
Inal, archbishop and minister of stale 
li-ance, born at Paris, in 1727, enibrav- 
tho clerical profession, in which his 


. rrunous plants,‘gaiden fruits, flax, &**,. 
Lands that are swampy are devoted to 
"tlie cultivation office, of which part is 
’ consumed'in the,country, and part ex- 
. ported to Germany. The production of 
wil and wine is aLso midi attended to. 
Besides the fruits above-named, chestnuts, 
. almonds, , figs, and many other fruits, 
' grow here. A considerable trade is car¬ 
ried Alt hi figs, oranges amf citrons. The 
mineral kingdom pyduces iron, copper, 


of his connexions, enabled him to ri*e 
.rapidly, although his connexion with the 
free-thinkers of )the age {D’Alembert, Mo- 
rellet,. &c.) could not have Imen very; 
agreeable to the court and the clergy, lit 
1754, lie published, with Turgot, Lr Von- 
ciliateur, ou' lstUcs d'unRcclitiagtujut a vn 
JMagistrat, ‘Which was intended to quiet 
the difficulties tlien existing lietvveen the 
parliament anal clergy, and which was 
afterwards several tunes republished by, 
L 
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in 1l»' ‘conclave which raised * Clement pose of a portion of h* valuable library. 
XIII to the papal throne. Ju J/dd, ho The mniimtl Hk Lomrnie, tB* he'was now 
was appointed bishop’ of Coridom, and, called, rook die oath prescritied to the 
three yean* after, received die nhclihiidi- clergy by^he Constitution* and, in March, 
opricaof Toulouse, in which fituation'he 17^1,*he asked his dismission from the 
’obtained the praise of those who wf re college of cardinals—a tayor which Pius 
, opposed to the old hierarchical and 'tpnnk- willingly granted. Brienne had hoped, 
ish establishments. While lig attempted by this *tep, to save himself from the jh t - 
to reduce the power and woaltlj of the •eciitions of ftife revolutionary party; but 
monasteries, he was*liberal in assisting he was arrested if, Sens, in November, 
all who were iri n«rd; he caused thtxGn- 179fb wtas released, and, subsequently, < 
ronue to be imiteif with the canal of Cur- ngahqpinvstrd, and, upon the morning of 
arnan, by a lateral canal, which still Is’ars Fob. !♦>, 1704, was foufld dead in bis pris- 
his niTnie; he established institutions Tor ou. The ill treatment and abuse which 
education, also hospitals, antf several ‘ lid* hnd suffered from hifl brutal guards, 
scholarships at the military school at Tou- together with an indigestion, bad brought 
louse. In 1770, he was made a menilier on nn apoplexy, of which bodied, in the 
of the academy, nnd, when Boauuiont, 07fh year of )iis#agc.—His brotnef,/the 
the archbishop of Paris, died, he would minister of war, Athanasius*LptieJM-drie 
have obtained that elevated situation, but de Lomenie, count dc Bricmje,—whose 
for his attempts at a general reform of the successor in tlie ministry was He la Tour 
monasteries, winch the bigots at'court tin Pin,—tell, the same year, lieneatli the 
could not forgive. At the first breaking axe of the executioner. There is an Orai- 
out of the discontents in France, Bncntie son funtbre Hu Dauphin (Paris, 17?ki), by, 


was among the most active. 


Hey was the 


ngahfanvsted, and, upon the morning of 
Feb. 10,1704, was foufld dead iu bis pris- 
ou. The ill treatment and abuse which 
lid* hnd suffered from hifl brutal guards, 
together with an indigestion, bad brought 
on nn apoplexy, of which be died, in the 
07fh year of Jiis#age.—His brotnef, /the 
minister of war, Athanasius* 
de Lomenie, count de Briemje,—whose 
successor in tlie miriistiy was He la Tour 
tin Pin,—tell, the same year, lieneatli the 
axe of tlie executioner. There is an Orai- 
s'on funebrt Hu Dauphin (Paris, 17?5d), by, 
the cardinal de Briejme. 


first to raise lus voice against the admin- Loxu.nosoff, Michael Wasilowitz ■ the 
istration of Caloune; and, after the clis- creator of the modern poetical language 
mission of thnt minister, th<^ jiartisans of of his country, and the father of R nssym 
Brienne induced Louis XVI to place liim, literature; liom in J711, near Cholmogory; ' 
as ids successor, ft** the liornl of the in the gmfttrnmont id' Arehangel, in the 
fkianccs. llis brother, the count do Bri- ^llagc of Denissowskaia, avhere a morni- 
enne, was, at the same time (1787)?ap- infc>j was erected t/> his memory, in 
{minted minister of war. The new (inan- through rift influence of Nenpbytus, 
cii r certainly fell short of the most mode- bishop of Archangel. Hifl fatlfer was a 
rate expectations; and, if some excuse is fislfcrinan, whom he assisted in his Inlwrs 
found for him in the almost , inextricable tiir the support of the family. In w inter 
confusion which reigned in the affairs a clergyman taught him to rend. *A poet- 
of France at this period! still his warrant ical spirit aud a love of knowledge were 
defenders must allow that, for once, at awakened in the boy by tlie singing of the 
least, they were deceit ed kf him. The psalms at church, imri the reading of the 
confusion increased daily, and the minis- Bible.* \Vithout having received any in- - 
ter, whose ambition had raised him to the slniciion, he convened the plau <if ccle- 
rauk of prime minister, at this stormy /*<*- • Imiting. the wonders of creation and the 
riod, show'cd himself destitute of aljiliTvjgreat deeds »lf Peter 1, Wi songwshflilar to 
nnd resources. Complaints were socnTTt^ane r jT Havid. But, hearing that tliere. 
raised against him'on all sides, :tndf in Was a school atJMosoow, iu winch schol- 
‘August, 1788, the king found himself anSwcre instructed in Greffe, Latin, Ger- 
compelJed to dismiss him, and to appoint man 'and French, he secretly left his 
Nerker in liis plnce; who, however, as is father g house, and went to the capital to 
well known, was himself unable to. quell seek that instruction which his inquisitive 
the itortn. Brienne lmd previously l«>en spirit demanded. He was then sent to 
nominated archbishop of Sens, in place of Kiev, ynd, in 17(14, to jhc newly estab- 
the cardinal He Luyncs, and, to console him INhed ucmipmy of literature at St* Peters- 
for the loss of his place as miuiflter, Louis' burg, whore tie Smidied natttral science * 
gave him some abbeys, aiM obtained for mid mathematics. Two years later, lie. 
him, from Pius VI, a carftinal’s hut. , went to Germany, studied mathematics' 
Brienne also took a joumby^o Italy, but under Cliristia^ Wolf, in Marburg, read v 
Without visiting Rome, and returned, in the German poets, and studied Hie art of • 
1790, to France, to make arrangements mining, at Freyberg.* On his journey to • 
„ ‘ ■ I , . • • ‘ ' 
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Brunswick, he was seized by 1 * Priissinh 5 r ZT r w. from the observatory at. Green- , 
fruiting officers, and obliged to enter^thc * vfidj. It wsituuted about fid miles west 
servH^j. out, liaving made bis escape,* he from die sea, on the banks of the Thames, 
returned, by'die, way of Holland, to’St. the itiean width of which, nt LoYnlon,’ i> 
Petersburg (1T41), .where he received a aland a quarter of a mile, and its average 
situation m the academy, and was made depth about 12 feet* The northern Irani;' 
director of the . miucralogici^ cabinet, slopes gently upward, and its noil is chief- , 
Soon after, he published his first celelinhed ly gravel a Ail clay,’with a mixture of loan i 
<^>de (on the Turkish war ami the victory ailH sand. On the southern side, the siir- 
of P^ltawa). The empress Elizabeth face js almost uuilbrinly flaj. Tin; build- _ 
made liim professor of chemistry (1745), iugs on the; northern, or Middlesex si id re. 
and, in 1752, lie received the privilege of follow jlu* natural bend of the river, and 
' establishing a manufactory tor colored rise somewhat amphitheatrienlly, firuni cast 
- glass beads, Ac- As he hud been the ^to west, stretching northward, on an nver- 
Juist to encourage an attempt at ifosaic 'agelepgth, to tliree mifrs from the river; 
work'in Russia, ttafe govern mem confided and those on the southern or Surrey side. 

„ to him tlie direction of two large pictures tunning the chord of flic semicircle’, ju tie- 
in mosaic, intended to commemorate the trale southward toon extent Mining from 
deeds of Peter I. InITtiO, the gymnnsinniR . one to three miles. The length of thU 
'and thq university were put under his \a«r aggregate, from east to west, i. e. 
inspection; and, in 1704, lie iva* made from Hide Park Comer to Milo Rod ot 
cummwHoi; eft" state. He died April ' 4, Poplar, may lie taken at Heveirmiics and a 
37(15. Cfgharine 11 caused hl> remains to half. Its circumference may Is* estimated 
be deposited witli great pomp in the mo- at 30 miles; and its area, extending over 
nastie church of Saint Alexander New ski. 11,5!$) square acres, of which the nwr 
Besides odes aud otlier lyric pieces, ho occupies 1120, is about 20 miles. Fashion 
wrote Ptf/i'de, a heroic poem on Peter I, and convenience have united to furnish 
in two cantos, which is the liest work of vurinusVruodus of designating the wtctal 
the kind that Russia* has yet produced, parts of this colossal mass. Thus the 
Lomomwotf also wrote a Russian grammar, ideal line, which is progressively mm- 
jrovitaeveral works on mineralogy f metal- jug mom pud more we.-tcrly, sepa- 
ldrgy and chemistry. t IIi# Grammar, and rates the world of fashion, or the West 
his Sketch of Russian History'have been End, from tin* wot Id of bu.smcss. The 
• transuded into German and French. TJe? city, so eiilfr-d, includes die most aie-ifot 
Russian academy published his worjpf in amf central (In L-ion of the metiopoli*. 

6 vols., 4to. (2d edit., lcHfl, 3*\oIs.). Ad- It is rapidly lieing dejnipulated ; a> the 
inirat Tsetiitschagofl'has written a Life <Jf chief traders and me reliant' occupy mere- , 
Loinonosoffi (Sen Bowring's Russian Vln- ly coun.iug-Iiousos and warehouses in th . 
thohgy.) rity, and, in proportion n> wealth aceu- 

Loaibs, in Indian mythology ; the fust mulurcfc, tloiv towards the western regions 
lieing created by Urania, which, (•) give of fashion, tin ft’ic East End are found 
itself up entirely to the contemplation of the docks tuid warehouses connected with 
divine things, huriedj itself in the earth, ship-huildiiV^ aud commerce, and e\ery 
and whose life will last longer aveft tliun collateral branch of naval traflic. Soutli- 
tliat ogJlrama. In order io indicate die , wade, or the Borough, on the southern- 
enormous duration of the life of Lomus,* lufhk of die Thames, the trans Tibtrim of 
the Iffdiatis buy,«hut Lomus has a IsHki^tjoctdoii, abounds with huge nmnufacto- 

iriore than' 90 miles long,-^^iWTm^ri r breweries* iron-fuundcriea, glass 

hair. Each time that a jirama dies, vrU 5 hiffises, Ac. It is the uiiode chiefly of 
Jives 300 day's, each day being equarto, workmen, laliorerw, and the lower classes 
4320 human years, Lomus pulls \iut a of society, hut interspersed witfi some* 
single hair from his body; and when, at considerable buildings, hospitals, prisons. 

. last, aU the hairs gre gone, and even Visit- and' ohurituble foundations. The city of 
nu and Mahadeva have ceased to live, dteu Westminster, including the houses oftumls 
the whole universe is distjol veil,, and all ntid commons, die law courts, royal pal- 
returns to cliaos, so tliaf nothing remains aces, and many government offices, may 
but the eternal, origiual lieing; liecause lie designated as die Court End of Loii- 
wiUt the last hair Jhtnnus also dies. .. don., The renaming portion can hardly 
hoa, or Lii.x; a Gothic word, signifying* lie classified, or specifically denominate*]- 
irood. London has been thrived from it- )| is a nfudescript accumulation of 
Losnon, the metropolis of the British streets, ejvs&nts, iKilygons, terraces anil 
empire, stands in he. 51° 3F N., and lou. squares, occupying 1 the northern portions 
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of the metropolis, along thejhie of the- 
new road. On tlie Nearest computation, 
at the present day ,(1800), Iftndou. con¬ 
tains 80.' squares and about,wOO streets,- 
lanes, rows, alleys courts, &c.; the houses 
in which are saw! to utftount *170,000. 
The [mrliumculurv census pf 1821, the 
latest nil then tic document te* vthich *ve 
can refer, furnishes the following particu¬ 
lars of its population: 

London within die walls,. . * . . $1,174 
-London without the walls, .K),2t>0 
Westminster and itiHilierties, . 182,080 

Southwark, . . •.'b^9l)f» 

Finsbury Division, exclusive of # 

Friarit, Barnet, Fiucldey, 

Hornsey and Sloke-New- 

* ingtoh,.. . * 110,127 

Holhom Division, ....... 27t»V<!M> 

• Parish of Bermondsey,.25,2.“ 15 

Parish of Lambeth,.57,tvld 

Parish of Newington Butts, . . 115,047 

Parish of Kotherhithe,.12,525 

Tov*er'Divisiqp,.2111,050 

Total, 1,200,274 

All the streets of London are pnyd with 
•Treat regularity. The carriage-road is 
either laid with cubes of granite, ticcurtite- 


dish, Grosvcnor, Hanover, St. Jamda* 
.Manchester and Portrnan squares. , With- V 
in the last seven yeans, tin; use of coal ' 
instead of oil, in lighting the Htrecdfaiul 
.public educes of Londoq, has become 
abn’ost universal. * The consumption of 
cools, by, three of the gas com[Kmitifs,- 
a iron rats to 32,700 chaldrons per annum, 
and their, length of main pipe extends 
nearly 200 miles, communicating with 
more than 40,000 lamps. There efnot a 
street, lane or alley, in this vast metropo- 
fis, which is not jjerfomted, so to speak, . 
with arphed excavations. TEvery house 
coinr*ifiiicate«, by one or more drains, . 
with The main sewers,flinch again empty 
themselves into larger tunnels, and ulti- 
lngtely into die Thames. London is 
pleutifullv, though not very purely,^sup¬ 
plied with water. The New Kiver com¬ 
pany was incorporated under Juries.J, in 
With Mr. HughTMiddleton. a goldsmith 
and citizen of London, after many obstruc¬ 
tions, succeeded in conveying a .stream 
frrpn u spring at Chad well, near Ware, 

20 miles from London, by a devious 
course of 40 miles in length, ternanating 
in two capacious bash's, which cover live, 
acres, anil average JO feet in depth. These 
resefvoirs are 85 feet above low-u«t*r 


H jointed and end tedded in day, or else mark : hut, by means of siphons ami steant- 
Mwadamizrd. Macadami/Jbg is greatly engiiu.%, water can la- raised tX) feet alsVe*"' 
m vogue in the squares and wider outlets that jevel# If is* chiefly conveyed by 
of the West End, but it se^pi? to have main and branch pipes fit' cast metal, 
tidied in the narrower aiul more c^irt- \v’ydi coiunutiiieate with tin* houses by 
trodden streets of the city. The number, Jmdcu pipefuf an inch diameter. The to- 
\ariety and uiagnitlcenee of the squares t*l supply to 177,100 houses, is «{8,774,000 . 
m London deserve a cursory notice. The gallons jier day. M. Unpin observes, that 
largest square in London is Lincoln's Inn the, water distributed by one of these roin- 
Ficlds, its area beiug computed yiyutl to panics (the New Kiver company) costs 
770 lent square; hut, t^e tide of liishiyu the consumer alsiut 2 d. for qverv tilOo 
having long set westward, tins square is [tints; and’that the system of pipes, tor 
chiefly occupied by memhe^of the legal water and gas lighting jointly, stretches 
profession. The college of surgeons put ii» a line excluding 100 leagues in 
forms a prominent object on the southern extent, IflmoatU the pavement of London, 
side, and the eastern is adorned (with |pu % Fuel is sufficiently- anundunt, but extravn- 
iufermition of a garden) by tin; range gnntly dear, in London. Coals qpn be 
culled stone buddings, purl of Linciflyp},*'*'iW>ught to the mouthottlie river Thames 
inn. Russdl square is nearly equilateral, fiffeeBffipimilively moderate cost. But by 
'"(u-h side laving ulxuit 070 feet long. The certain local regulations, there**are enor- - 
Minuses are; spacious. It communicates mous duties levied on all coals coming to • 
with Bloomsbury square by u street, at the ||ie ftoxt of London; and duties, anwuut- 
iiortln i;n extremity of which Is a colupsal ing almost Uv contraband, on coals con- 
uronze statue qf the late duke ofBeHlbrd, veyed by inland navigation or otherwise 
by Westmacott, opjxttite to which', at the The average price of coals in London, 
Hiulhcrn cud, is a similar statue of Charles vyinter And summer, is, to the consumer, 
James Fox, by die same artist. Belgrave about 40». per vchaldrou of 284 cv\t. » 
square, begun on the estate*;!' earl Gretsve- About 2,000,000 chaldrons jier tumum are 
nor, at Pimlico, in 1825, is}»nc of the consumed in Middlesex and Surrey, mid, 
moat splendid in architectural decoration. * considering the vast supplies required for 
Tlje squares chiefly disongijphfxi by resi- the 1 steam-engltoes and nianuiactures of,, 
denbes of the nobility are Berkley 1 , Cavvn- London, perhaps neatly two thirds of that .. 
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devotwl ft the tfietropolis mob iir profusion from ihe great rivers of 
b. 1 The iioals hrougltf to tHe London, Gotland and Ireland, and, occasionally, 
ma^et are chiefly from Newcastle, in from the Chames; # mackerel, codfish, 

lobsters anaoysters, from me river mouth. 


qhtrnt 

akrne, 


Northumberland, in coasting vessels, to 
• the number o£ 4500. The average con- 
. KUmption of the principal articles of food, 
.in London, has been.calculated fus below: 


t 


Oxen,.. . . 1UU,UUU 'v . „ 

t." ^ .... r. > at Siiiiih.fie.ld 


100,000 


Cahres,. 
Hogs, . 
Milk, . 
Butter,. 
Cheese, 
Wheat, 


. 21*000 {’ Ht Smitlifield 
. aojwo). market only. 

fc>,000,000 gallons. 

» . 1 1,00# tOUS. * 

. . 13,000 k , 

1,000,000 .quarters, |of 


tUV'UI) ■ M jWVf-V 

wlttch four tiffins, made into bread, 

^ form. 15,000,(K)0 qiuuteru loin es. 

By a return from the corn exchange*it 
’ appears dint the quantity of British and 
foreign lorn and flour in bond, on the 1st 
Jut e,1830, jvas as folldws: 

Wheat,*.205,107 quarters. 

Outs, . 430,3:12 “ 

i '.ur,. 173,050 cwts. 

Ft n ign ditto: 

WhSot,. 21,129 quarters. 

Oats,. 13,343 “ 

The value of poultry, a nn (tally consumed, 

• amounts -to nearly £80,000, exclusive of 
*"gV?53?, tlie supply of which is vtliable, 
’rite principal marker lor liye cattle is 
at Snnthfielil, .held every Monday and 
Thursday. The markets for counnjjf- 
killed cattle, pigs and jVmltr^, mv Llrad- 
, euhall (wjiere skins and leather, also, atj: 
exclusively soldj; Newgn|e, on Mondays, 
W’ednesdays and Fridays; undi Fleet 
tfttow £arriugdon} market, rebuilt on a 
, large scaly, and opened in 1820. The 
'supply of fruit and vi-getahles is iqually 
■ abundant. The Chief mart is Coveilt 
garden, wheif, ranges uf handsome shop 
have |Ately been erected on the*estate of 
, the duke of Bedford. 


A calclilatioit makes the supply of fish at 
Billingsgate, in the year 1828, as follows; 

Fresh salmon,.... 45,44th 
‘ Plaice, stufc, &c., . 50,751 bushels. * 

.•Turbot,. 87,958 

Cwl (fresh); .... 447.130 
Herring^ .... 3,33(5,407 
Hadtjobks,..... 482,493 
MacketeJ, . . . p 3,07(5,700 
Lfbaters,.1*054,(500 

And the unrulier of fishing-vessels en¬ 
gaged in fumishiug this, supply, was 
registered, in the same year, at IV#. 
The conAitnption of ale and porter may 
be estimated from the following facts.: 

It up; wars by tlie annual statement of the 
London brewers,' for the year ending July 
5, 1830, that the quantity of jmrter brewed 
by the ten principal houses, amounted 
to 1^)77,285 barrels. ’liiie ale annually 
brewed, by the six principal ale-brewers, 
amounts "to about 80,000 barrels. 8tdl ' 
the consumption of malt liquor has de¬ 
creased wtthiu the last three years; fm. in 
' 1827, the quantity returned, by the ten 
principal brewers," was 1,129,7/2 barrel-. 
The deercas*'is owing, perhaps, partly lo 
tire deteriorated quality; for it appears, 
tliut, white the quantity actually brewed 
throughout lCmrland atiiotiuu-d, during the 
last ten years, to (5,170,000 barrels, the 
actual quantity of matt list'd decreased 
annually in a remarkable degree. Bui, 
besides this, tin: eoui|*uratiw cheapness, 
and pipre raj ml excitation produced hv 
ardent spirits, especially that deletenoiis 
rorrtjKimid till led Enc'liih gi», bate m- 
dueed^tJif tjyst (lostrurtixe habits of in¬ 
temperance among the lower classes, it 
Is staled that there arc about 11,000 public . 

. • l _ 5 * .i . *. , 


I ford. There are nt least h&ises, i. e. houses "for tlie sale of lieer 
, 2000 fteres, in the immediate vicinity of * and spirituous liquors, in London- alone, 
London, continuaTJy under spade-cultmjP ffiKpfaging a profit of 20 to 30 per cent, 
tion a6 kitchen-gardens; which, bWjrifl- upmt the pnqKiiiy .vested in them. 'The 


ciouft management, yield xm interminable 
' succession of valuable esculents. It has 
been calculatedf that the cost of fguit*au^ 
• vegetables consumed annually' iri London, 
’ exceeds £1,000,0§0 sterling. Tlie fruit- 
gardens, exclusive of those belonging to 
private residences, are computed *b occu¬ 
py about 3000 acres, chiefly on tlie banks 
bribe Thames in Surrey and Middlesex. 


total consumption of gin, in London, has * 
risen, during the last two years, from* 
12,QUO,000 to 24,000,000 gallons! The* 
temperature of the atmosphere in London 
is considerably above thqt of the mean ' 
temperature of Middlesex, or the udiofliing 
Counties. Jt is generally humid, liable to 
sudden variations, add, occasionally, to. 7* 
fogs t'f extraordinary density during the '* 

rtvi... * . . .v' 


F^w cities are more abundantly fjJ>plied winter months. The mean temperature 
with fish of every description and quality, 'is 51° O' Fahrenheit. The extreme range* . 
Turbot awl brill of the finest quality are of the therirjWfer may be taken in Jan- i 
procured from the'coast of Holland; sal- uaty, 1795, when it sank to 38® below f 
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xero, and ip July, 1808, wboa dt to&* to WlieO once elected, they a 
94° ,in the shade. The bnnjjncter av«*- * to serve, under a jpenalty oi 


* & 


ages 2!)| -inches.’ A contudefbble part of 
the 'metropolis, viz. the city of .Westmin- 
.jrti.r and tire borough of < Sop th work, is 
; below the level of the highest water-mark. 
Tire soil, iy general sound wild dry, the 
sewers and drains, which convey away*ull 
•impurities, the broad tide-current of the 
Thames, tire wholesome arid abupdant, 
supply of provisions, and tlie precautions 
for cleanliness, combine to reiuftr ^.oudon, 
perhaps, the healttiie;* metropolis in the 
world* The overage duration of litynan 
hie hits iiicroasodHvith the impromnents 
in domestic economy, insomuch tout the 
rates of premiums on life-insurances have 
ifliiversaUy beuri lowered. Thy diseases 
of London are in nowise peculiar to it as 
0 city. Those of a cutaneous nature an; 
'comparatively rare. Many result from 
the nature of the employment, m manu¬ 
factures of various kinds: others are the 
offspring of intemperance. The annual 
mortality in London, which, in the* year 
1700, jwas ns 1 in 25, may now la- taken 
at i in 40 jrersons. Tire number of 
registered births utnouuted, in *<ie year 
etiding Dec. 15, 1829, to, males llJ,?t>4; 
females, J 9,1154 ; total, 27.118. The num- 
Wr of registered burials, in tjie same'year, 
was, males, 12,01,1; females, 11,500; to¬ 
tal, 211,524. The taUe of baptisms does 
not include the children oS Dissenters 
from the establishment. It was stated, m 
a meeting lately lield for the purpose of 
forming a grand national cMueiry,iti Lou¬ 
don, thtil the annual interments amounted 
to aireiit 40,000.—(.Veil government. The 
chief civic, officer of Loudon is the lord 
mayor, annually elected froip among the 
aldermen ou the 20th September. The 
powers and privileges of tW$ officer are. 
very extensive. The court of aldermen 
consists of 2ti members. They are chosvii 


are compelled., 
.of £400. 'The! 
common council u> a court consisting of 
240 re prase ntatj v ea, returned liy 25 of the * 
wards, in proportion to their relative ex-' 
tent; the 2fftb, or Bridge Ward Without, 
l*;ina represented by an alderman. Tire 
patera] business of this court is to legis¬ 
late for the internal, government of tire, 
city, its .police, revenues, &c. It iy con¬ 
vened only on summons from the lord : 
mayor, who is an integral member of the 
Court, as ,are tbe •aldermen also. The 
decisions are, as in other assemblies, de- 
pendiut on a majority of voices. Tin- 
recorder is generally* j barrister of emi-' 
nence, ap{K)inted, lor life, by the lord 
nAyor and aldermen, as [iriucipal assist¬ 
ant’ atid adviser to the civic magistracy, 
and oru; of the justices of Oyer and Ter ; 
miner, for which .services lie is rcinurie- 
r.ited with a salary of £2009 jjer annum 
from the city revenues. The subordinate 
officers are tbe chamberlain, town clerk, 
common sergeant, city remembrancer, 
sword bearer, Ate. The livery of London 
is the aggregate*of the members'*of the 
several city eomjianiefe, of which there are 
91, embracing this various trades of live 
metropolis. They constitute the elective 
body, in whom resides the electlon^ot 
only of all the ^ivi I officers, but idso oftu'e~ J 
lour meimVrs who represent the city iy 
parliament. The local 'jurisdiction of 
W.-stmiiister is partly vested in civil, partly' 
in ecclesiastical officers. The high stew r 
rtrd has an under-steward,’ wlu> officiates 
fonhiin. Next* in dignity und office are 
the high bailiff’ anil tile deputy ISaiBtT, 
whose authority resembles that of a slirrit^ 
in summoning juries and acting as return¬ 
ing officers at the election of meinWrs of 
parliament, of whjpn the city of West¬ 
minster Returns two. These officers are 
chosen by tlie dean and chapter ofjWest- 

*.i .....'in » 


for life by the householders of the *20« minster, and ; upturned for life. The 
wards into w hich the city is divided, lyicl^ Jprougli of Southwark <js one of the city 


Wing tin- represeutath eT»f a several wank 
They are properly the subordinate gov¬ 
ernors of their respective wands, under the 
jurisdiction of the lord muyur, and preside 
iu the courts of Wardmote for tlie redress 
of minor grievances, removing nuisaiyes, 

, &-c,^ assisted by one or more deputies, 
nominated by them from tlie common 
council of the respectiv e, wants. Such as 
have filled tire’ office of lord mayor, Ire- 
come justices of the ’'qtfaruin, and all 
. others are justices of the peat$ witliin the, 
City- The shariffb, two iainumber, are. 
'annually chosen by the livraj, or general 
' assembly, of the freemen, of London. 

iv r A?\ * 


v^eriW and denominated Bridge Ward 
Without. It is subject to the jurisdiction 
of the loiti mayor. It returns two mem- 
Irenj to luirliament. The military force 
supplied by Loiulou comprises two regi¬ 
ments of militia, amounting to 2200 men, 
whom the city' is authorized to raise by 
ballot ;,the officers Wing appointed by the 
commissioners of tlie king's lieutenancy 
lor the city of London, according to a-' 
parliamentary act in 1794. The year 
1829 witnessed tlie almost entire remodel-- 
ing of the anciqni system of police and 
nightly Watch* These latter guardians 
of the public Were Jjeretofixre appoiutwr 
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hv the several -wards in the city 'district* roitatv‘of‘Middlesex. • Its average nOra- : 
?Virti by the parochial authorities in other e b<*r of’ itfmates is about ‘>400. The Fleet 
'parts of ; ,the metropolis.* but a recent net , prison, in w$at was lafply Fleet pnarket, is • 
of porlini»hit established a body of metro- ' a reeepjaele for debtors mid persons guilty 
pOlitan police, divisioned, and jliscipUneJ of Vstral is technically called contempt of 
.somewhat like the' gens d’nrmcYu ’of the court of chancery. It is-intended to’ 
France, and subjected to the control of a remove this nuisance, smd to taiild a sub- 
board, consisting of three eotnnfissifthdns. sirtite in- St; George’s fields, in the,Bor- 
who superintend and are resjainsiblc for ‘oukIi-’ The prison usually contains 350 
,,\all acts of their inferiors. The metropolis indwelleis, and keeps ward of about 60 
being Subdivided into sections, eagh lws a out-p8tionts, i. e. prisoners privileged to . 
'•station'or watch-house, and a company, live within^he rules. The King’s Bench 
, of police, consisting of 1 superintendent, prison K a spacious gar* for debtors and , 
4 inspectors, l(j sergeants, and 144 police minor criminals. It biif about 200.sepa- 
.. constables. They are dressed in *tj^blue rate ^apartments. Thee other prisons of 
^•semi-military unifotm, and an* on duty at note art* in Southwark, viz. llorsemonger 
; all hours, night and day. This new police lane or the Surrey county gaol, appro- 
commenced its duties, in several -of t£-e priated .to (Mans and debtors; the lior.- 
parishes of W«*stminster,on Sept. 29, J829, , ough Cohiptrr, for \ariotis classes of 
and is becoming gradually- extended to nib riders; tie' New Bridewell. erected ui 
the otlicf districts. Tlw) present number l*fc29, near Bethlehem hospital. as a bouse 
employed is estimated at 5000 men. iSut of correction. in which the prisoners are 
the city retains its special establishments, ehietiy employed at die irea^-mill; and 
i under the control of its own magistracy. the iMarshalsea prison, in Blackman street 
It comprises npirslmlmen, day and night for pigeons committed by the Marshnlsca 
i. itrols, constables, watchmen and street- court. The principal houses of correc- 
\< eport, altogether amounting to 800 or tion arc the Bridewell hospital, Told jfintli 
fKX) men, appointed by the several wards, fields, ,-pid the penitentiary at Milhiuik. 
The principal city, police offices are at the , The ecclesiastical division of London 
Mansion house and Guildhall, where comprises 97 parishes wulun the walls, 
alder men preside in rotation. In the dis- 17 without, 10 in Westminster, bc-e-ips 
"WfSs not within the city jurisdiction, there 2!) otir-jigrislfts in Middle<-o.\ and Surrey, 
arc eight different 0dices, presided over It contains one cathedral (Sf. J’aulV. one 
by 27 magistrates', usually selected from collegiate church (Westminster nfilicy), 

, among the barristers. There are also lOu K|0* parish churches, ami 70 Episcopal 
foot-patrols,' and, in winter? 54 horse- chapels; nearly 200 places of worship 
jmtrols, the former continually, the lattur Iwlonging to Protestant Dissenters; H 
only by night, protecting ( the streets yud churches or chaiK'Is of foreign Protestants, - 
environs,of the metropolis, [ndejfondent \'ya. I Armenian, 1 ih-noh, 2 Dutch, 5 
of tlies* is die Thames police, established Frentji, 7 German, 1 Swis-, and I Swc 
'in 1798, for the protection of persons and dish ; ti mecting-l^uise-- of the Friends (or 
property connected with the shipping, Quaker-); fO British Roman Catholic - 
from VauxhnU bridge to Woolwich. The chapels; 5 4<jjto for fori igm is of that |ht- 
^chief office is at Wapjling, and the feupor- su.ision, viz. 1 Bavarian, l French, I 
tauce ^>f sdeh an establishment may be cjgrman, 1 Sardinian, {Spanish: and ti 
‘estimated, by considering tliat there arc # jQvish synagogues, one of which is for 
• up wauls of l3,00Q vessels of various siz es P oflugucse, and another for German Jews, 
engaged on this river, annually disHiau^^WesUniuster alvhey and St. Paul's rathe-, 
ing and receiving more than 3,dbu,OoO dn4 are described in separate articles.) 

P ackages of goods of ev%r\ description. London owes not merely us magniticcnt 
’he chief prison for criminaN is Newgate cathedral, hut 53, other churches, to sir 
in>the Old Bail5y. It is the common gaol Christopher Wren. The multiplication 
"for London and Middlesex. Tin- number of churches has nearly kept puce with the, 
r of its inmates varies from 900 to ,‘J50. The rapid extension of the metropolis. The 
Compter is situated in tiiltspur street, close commissioners, appointed for the purpose, 
to Newgate, and destined for tlie* recej>- foire gradually removing tin; stigma upon 
• tion of vagrants and persons committed an opulent church establishment, that rv- 
ppevious to examination, or as a house of ligious accommodation was unprovided c 
correction for the confinement of persons for the [mi#. Many of the churches pos- 
sentenced to hard labor or impiiioument. * sens much ychitectural lieauty. There • 
Cierkemvcll prison, in Sjfeficlds, receives are, in Loncfyi, 45 free schools, endowed 
prisoners of eveiy^ description, for the in perpetaity* for educating and maintain-, - 
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'*? ing. nearly 4000 children, 17 (or pauper or tienfs* the London hospital; smalJ-poxhoB- 
deserted children, and About, 240 piugsh* piml; vtfriousjying-ih hospitals; &,c, ~' 


The 


JJetMehpni ho*~pifti] and Stroke s hospital- 
recejve insane ptMents. Tlie humane 


schools, .in which .clothing $fd education 

ore supplied to about J5^00t)’ cJiikWn. _ ,_ _ 

The chief public cndownients, ofthe first 'society has lb receiving-houses in.dificr- 
desenption, arc', Su Paul’s school, Christ’s erft .parte* of Londdn,'with apparatus lor 
hospital, .Wosmiinster school, Merchant resti/ritig siiyKjiidcd animation. l)is[>cn- 
Tailprs’ school, and tlio ( barter house, series receive more than 30,000 patients 
St. Paul’s school, founded in 1500,« be- annually. There arc at least 30 of them, 
stows a classical education upon. 153 pu- lie-sides 12 for the solo purpose of vaccina- 
pils. Christ’* hospital, founded by-Ed- tion. The college of* physicians htul, lip; 
ward VI, in 1517, can accommodate abotit college of surgeons f \aruine candidates,for 
,1100 children, of Ipth M*xes^*who are * tlie pvoll ssions ej£physic and surgery, in 


clothed, hoardod^and educated for seven 
years. Sonic oh the 1 hoys are prepared 
ibr the university, most of tflem lor 
commerce. W estmimter school, foo ndod 
•in 1360 hv ‘i|uccn Elizalx-th, receive s a 
large windier of pupils of high rank and 
jrespccteihdityt .Merchant Tailors’ school, 
founded by the* company of merchant 
tailors in 1361, c diicntrs ahuut HuO pupils 
at a very low rate of payment. 'I’iie com¬ 
pany nominate n> 4ti fellowships in $!. 
John’s college, Ox Ion I. 
house, endowed in 1611, 
educates scholars fir the university • when 1 
they retecive a Ids ral annuity }, eg - tor com¬ 
merce, beside** insiructmg ali«»ut 1 fit* other 
pupil*-. Many other > hanluhle institutions 
ibr education are* supported hy volunt.'wy 
contribution, as aW*, ulao*jho pa.u> h;;.l 
si bools, which usually provielc chithing 
and eleme*utary instruction, fol the poor 
chilelreti ol‘ the respective' parishes., Tint 
chilelren e>f the*si’ schools tire antnmllv 


Tlu» Vharter 
support" and 


the metropolis slid the suburbs. Tlie 
moji'hm of the- latter body contains the 
eolK-ciibns outlie ecli^irateel John Hunter, 
amounting"to 20,000 specimens and nna- 
tpuncul pre'parations. The apothecaries' 
company grant certificates, without which 
no one* can piactisc as on e.potJu'eary in 
Emr'.ind or Wales. The; utnuber of 
liook-elli rs anei* publishers* is men; than 
300. The number of new s]Pipers is 55. 
(See .Yucspaptrs.j ’flie iiritMi museum 
(q." v.J is a spacious brick structure*, in the 
French -!>!< of architecture*. It teas, 
originally, tlie palace of the tirsueluke* of 
Montague, built m l(i/7; its dimensions, 
‘Jltife.ieiigthhy 7bft.de pthjUiid.Mft.'height. 
The areainei floor is ;ippropriated solely 
to the re iTjuiou of tiio iihr.iry of pointed 
booh%. .The princijwil or uppe r tlenh"n -j 
lams the ausccllaneous articles of curiosity 
lor public inspection ; st^rh a» colleoridns 
eif minerals, lavas, volcanic proeluctjons, 


etjji's from tlu* South sea Islands, and 
North anel Western America, Arc. The 
ground floor is ce iine c:td,wit^i a more? 
modern building, calle d the gfdit ry of an- 
tiijvitirs , elivi.U el into 15 apartments, in 
which are distributed nearly 10(H) pieces 
of ta'ulputre, GrAck and Roman, a fine 
eedlectRiti of hirer codas. Koini^i sepul¬ 
chral unis, op pi. sarcophagi, iShc. In a 
tcnijHirary room arty deposited tjye Elgin 
L’hased lfiv gove'rmuciit .for 


pure I 


shells, fiiy-ils inti zoological specimens, 
assembled iu the vast area of St. I’.-mfst ,IJritish and l'oreign, and also jarious arti 
e»n th*. firs: Thurseiav m Jena. The* con- cles from tig 1 South 
tial national school, with its 40 subsidiary 
’schools in I.onelon, e‘(locates the,*]}" about 
20,(1(10 children. TVe* llritish anel .for¬ 
eign schevol society, ut its e^cntrul anel sub¬ 
sidiary schools, of whiejjaiturv' are.*, m 
London. S3, educates atiout 12,0(H) rhil- 
^dreii. The; Sunday schools, tangly h> 
alKint 5000 gnuuitous teachers, iiu^ruct 
lietwrs'u 60,000 and 70,(t00 children. Tlie 
foundling hospital is •njiublc.of n ctiiing 
aliout 200 children. Then? arc algo <>r- 
, phan asylums, an asylum tor the elcaf and 
dumb, one for the? mdigemt blind, and 
many eithcrs. A bus-houses are nuiner- 
t ous. Tlierc is a si null debt relief society, 
a mendicity society,a philanthropic sooje-. 

■ ty ibr giving employineint to the industri¬ 
ous. poor, a prison discipline society, &et. 

There are nisei various hospitals; 5*1. 

Thomas’s, with 490 be-.4s; St. Uartliob-. 
mow’s, capable' of accomlhodttting Ik>- 
,i tween 400 and 300 pafie*iit|; Guy’s ImspV 
v. tali witlt 400 beds; St. OeAge’s, with 350; 

. Middlesex hospital, able t<Jc amain 300 pa- 


unarhles, ,. I 0 - 

£35,*0(H1. The upjs r floor of this gallery 
contains tlio •collections ,of Mcrculnman 
«|iel Pompeian antiquities made by sir 
William Hamilton, cuhkiets of coins and 
medals, anel also a rare collection of priuts 
and engravings hy «hc .meist eminenl 
artists. The? prest'ut building i§ destined 
to bfl razed to the gfMund as soon as a 
splemliel edifice, now constreicting, is ceiiy,- 
pleted. ■ There; are* various other public.' 
iihraiics. King's college (q. y.) v»as» 
founded in I$28. The London university,' 
foemeled in KBQ5, is not a chartered insti¬ 
tution. Its course of instruction coiupro- 
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ipany dWIereut'softs of animal?, in pad- 
lOiny and docks, dfins or aviaries. The commerce 
in public of London vps so extended, even in the 
lectures, examinations by tKe professors, fourth century, that 80(7 vessels wefin cm- 
\ &e. The building is yet incomplete, the * ployed fti its port, lor the exportation of 
.central part alone being finishai, which corn only, in tire seventh century, it is 
k extends 400 feet in lengthy a«4 200 in characterized by Bede' as the emporium 
depth. The firont, to Gower street,*isia of traffic to fnaiiy nations; aitl, in the 
handsome facade, adorned witli the no- -tweyih century, it ap|tears that the plod- 
\ 4 blest portico in London, of 12 Corinthian ucts of Arabia and the East were kirgely 
columnc, ascended by a flight of steps, imported. In the thirteenth century, the 

* surmounted by a dome and lantern! On 'company of*merchant adventurers was 
the principal floor is a sj>aci6us cxarnhia- * incorpontforf by Edward I; in the nix- 

■ lion hall, a museum of natural history, a, teenth, the ilussia.company received its 
museum of anatomy, professors’ auart- charter from Mary, wliiqp was confirmed 
ments, a grand library , 120 lect by 50?tind by her successor, Elizabeth; and the. Le- 

- a smaller library. 41 feet by 22; ami at vant or Turkey company was established. 

■ euch end is a semicircular theatre for lec^ The increase of commerce in this century* 
tures, 05 feet by 50. The ground floor is led, also, to the erection of the royal ex- 
portioned into lecture-rooms, cloisters, change, by sir Thomas Gresham. The 
two theatres, chemical laboratory, must*- loginning of the seventeenth century wit- 
um, offices and council-nfnni. The mini- m ssed the first patent granted to the Must 
h«r of stud®nt.4; in this university, in the India eompiun, the incorporation of the 
year 1821*,'was <>80. The royal society company of Sjianisli mi-iriianand the 
of literature was instituted m 1 823: the ystahlis^nnenl of a--iironrcjitnd insurance 
" j ul society for improving natural know!- companies. (See Cumjtanvs, and ( 

> dgc, in tl0(iil: the society of antiquaries, r n< rrr of the Worlds 'Ijk* number of \es- 
m 1572; the royai institution, in 1 r>(<0. s<4« belonging to the port of London, in 
tor (Ctfusing mechanical knowledge, and 1701,w;isV>(iO.-hif>s, containing 84.882 tons; 
the application of sciedte to the various in 1821*, 2(iti3 ship-, containing 5J2, W 35 
purposes of life; the society of arts, in tons. The value of the imports and ev- 
453£**to award premiums and bounties to jmrts of London, in 1800, was £:M>.527,(MXt; 
useful inventions and viisco vine's: the in J'. », £ 107,772,805. Tin* customs of 
rpyal . academy, in,1708, for the promo- London .ufiounted, in 1710, to £1,208,005 ; 
tion of die fine afts. It provides students in the year* ending July 5, 1821*, to 
with busts, statues, philtres and living £15,17*7,482: ditto. 1830, to £10,285,010. 
models, an$ has professors of painting .The number of vessel.., employed in tlu; 

* architecture, anatomy, perspective and* roasting trade, was, in 171*0, 11,170; in 
sculpture. Their annual exhibition bf 1827, 17,077. The immlier of vessels 
new paintings, drawings, sketches, sculp- employed in the foreign trade, in le27 
tures, &c., the admission to which is one, wai Bluish, 4012 £ foreign, 15114 ; total, 

'• shilling per bead, averages £0000 p,-f an- 5546; in whicii it is calculated, that one 
num, and Supports all the expense.- of the sixth of the tqpnugc and one fourth of the. 
establish mein. There am* several yther men went employed in tie* East India 
societies for the promotion of tint fair, aits, trade, and one sixth of the tonnage and 
and tlie private collections of works of art om^third of the men in the West India 
are njtmermis and splendid. The uumU*f Had?. The vessels employed in the river 
of theatres atul arti|diitheati c- is 12, oty wnuigbtion, in ■ 18^, were .‘1000 barges,' 
which the principal are, the King’s theatrw 350 cunts, and 3000 wlierries, the. total 
. ” or Italian •peqj-house, Dwirv lane and tonnage of which was 110,000 tons, em- 
Covent garden theatres, VauxhaJl gar- ploying 8000 men. There are 50 steam- 
‘ dens are a favorite place of summer resort vessels, of different descriptions, belonging 
£ for,the lovers of music, singing and tire- to the port of London, and the year lKM) 
l works. The principal promenades are is remarkable lor the successful voyage of 
St JameA’s park, Green park, Hyde park the first steam-packet from India. The . 
» fa.v.J, (which comprises nearly 400acres) custom-house, in Ixiwer Thames street, is 
J^ensiuEtori gardens, an<^ the Regent’s ' a spaeious building. The principal front 
park, which is laid out in shrubberies and to the river presents a fumade of 480 feet 
rich plantation^, adorned bv a fine piece in length; %; depth is 100 fiiet; and the 
of water, studded with villas and inter- - principal or Longvrooiri is 180 feet by 60. 
seated by rides and promenades. The The building Anords accommodation to 
. Zoological gardens, in this park, contain 650 Qlerks anc^Cifficcra, besides 1000 hutd- 
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hends langtk^ 'nfhnhematics, 
ethics, law, history, political econ 
medical science,-communicated 
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in#; waiters and servants. The clocks of nieation#as in England. The general' 
London are on a scale «>l\grtftdeur cotn-* post-office, in London, is a magnificent 

inonsuHiK! with the extent* o r u - -. 1 — n * - *- 

lucrce.* ( 

(locks went conimeiiced in ^827, With a 
capital, of which £1,000,000 sterling was 
sul*e,nlMi<4 hy 10 persona* only. They 
rommunjente with the live? hy u final 
UK) fi;ct long and 43 broad, and cuvtr a 
surface of 24 acres, originally occupied 
by i‘J30 houses, situate between Loiidon 
( u ks and Tower hill, inahidiug 8t. 
t'athnriuc’s church and hospital. They 
j?in calculated toaccommodate J40(^mer- 
«J.ai.t vtsseb, aiAunlly, in the wet (locks 
and Iwsiii, tin: former covering fi'aorcs. 

Tin* co-i of completing,these great works 
T. c- .CLOCK), 000 sterling. In noticing the 
manufactures and trade of London, we 
shall merely' Observe, that as early a*- the 
fouiteeiilh century, it was celebrated lor 
it.-' excellent cloths, and fdrs, the skinners 
and cloih-workets tortning a numerous 
and wealthy das- of citizens. In the 
sixteenth eeinuTx, the immirfintureWfine 
guts-, silk stockings, kimo, pins, needles, 
pocket-watcln s and coaches, was exteu- 


with the extent*of its com- • building. The increase of revenue, from , 
ee Ducks.) St. Catharine's jhis deportment, will be apparent from the 

, folJowing#(Xiiii|tarative statement: 

In HS5l,«it ayioimtcd to £10,000 tier ami. 

* woo,*.avno 

I?8y,. 146,000 

' 1820, .. 1,337,000 “ 

It is stated, that the average number of- 
• letters which pass through the post-office 
exceeds htilf a.rtrillion weekly : 30,000 
letters, \vere put into the post-office ou 
the 4fe(»tit of June, 1830, the day of king 
George I Vs death. The chi^f offices of’ 
the Hast India eoinpuiny art* ^comprised 
■#itliin the precincts of the East India 
house, in LeadenhalJ street—a spacious 
edifice, ornamented by an Ion^c portico 
of six columns <md presenting a state¬ 
ly from of 200 feet iength. # Iiu»urarioeH 
on sinjis arc chiefly effected, hy timler- 
xvrtpTs, whose principal place of resort 
is Lloyd's coffee-house, on the north 
side of the rox.il exchange. Insurances 
on lixcs, and against loss of property 
by tire, are effected hv 37 insurance 
companies; (For the bridges see Bridge). 
.The Thames tunnel was oonniienced 
in 18j>3, and was intended to form a 
comiiiitnicntion, under the bed of 'the 
river, lietffeeu nofftcrliitlio and AYup- 
pipg. It was to consist*of two pnndlel 
arch ways each J300 feet long nnd 14 feet' 
wide, having the partition wall pierced by 
series of melted passages, t(t allow ac- 
ct*s fyom om» road to the other. The 
crown of the funnel is 13 fit t below-the 
bed of the river, and the approaches are 
f< triued by spiral descents of easy declivity. 
The progress of the work is suspended at 
present: but thejxmion of it complete 
exteilTis^tikn e 60(7 fed in length, and is 
accessible to visitors. If ever it h# finish- 
ed, it w ill lbrhi one of the piost extraordi¬ 
nary substructions of ancient or modem 
times. The projector was Sir. Brunei, a, 
skilful and enterprising engineer. The 
Monument, on Fish streef hill, is a lofty 
cojjmm of the Doric order, erected to 
commemorate the dreadful fire of London, 
in 1066. Sir Christopher Wren furnished 
the design. The alfftuue is 202 feet from 
the pyvemeiit, the diameter of die shaft 
13 feet, die pedestal 40 feet high, and its 
plinth 28 feet ^square. The inscription? - 
ascribing the ’lure to the 'Catholics, has 
liecn lately effaced. Besides the public 
edifices already noticed, are die new pal¬ 
ace of Buckingham house, Westminster 
hull, Uni council ofice, the iianquetijig 


sivdy t stnblished. In the seventeenth, n 
wu- note*l for the manufacture of salt-' 
petit : und tlu: silk miinufacmn s, on an 
i xten-ixe scale, commence^ imtUr the in- 
_ dii'inous French refugees, great mimlicrs 
of whom settled it*Spitulfieldt alter tin* 
i ex ovation of the edict of % antes. The 
pnimnp.of calicoes vva> also eoniiiK'fiecd, 
ai.il weaxing-looms were introduced from 
jgrollaud. liom (hat film to the present, the 
productions of I,on« loti have increased with 
< xtraordinary rapidity, and include ex cry 
at of elegance and utility. No sity can 

boast moie splendid slmp^ or in greater 
huuiIm r, Llitiii London; tliese, xxith the xnst 
waieholj-es in tlie city, XV k*c tin" xvbole- 
s.de unde is chit tly carried on. excite the 
astonishment of foreigners. Previously to 
the year ltiff4, the pecuniary traiibaetton* 
of London were chiefly carried on it) the' 
aid of the wealthy gottismilhs, who were 
the principal kmlxers during the disturb¬ 
ances of the civil wars. * In 1661, tlu* 
bunk of England was incorjtorated, under 
the till*' of the governor nnd company of the, 
hank of England, in consideration ot a loan 
ol VC 1,200,000 uitxanccd to government, 
a: the ntte of £8 ftcr cent. The amount 
of Itunk-stock capital, io the year 1730, 
wtis £1(1,780,000; it is now £14,533,000. 
The average price, during the year J820, 
wus £213. (See Batik.) Ilf no part o£ 
the world is the i>4>st-offio| sy stem con- 
‘ ducted On a scale of sign maguiUide, 
excellence, security, aud »jye d of couimu- 
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house jit Whitehall, ju>d private rosi- 
, ilenc-es, Melbome house (Whitehall), and 
1 , Burlington house (Piccadilly). StJarhae’s 
palacfe, Pall mall, is an irregular brick 
v building, originally built as an hospital for' 
< lepers. Though totally destitute of extfcr- 
tttu beauty, its interna) urrayge merits are 
, well calculated for state purposes, ajid* it 
contains many spacious and superb apart-. 
rpentis wlicre die rp’yal court levees and 
drawing-rooms are held. The archiepis- 
copal palace of Lambeth is a pile of great 
antiquity, tori rung die tpvfrn residence of 
the archbishops of Canterbury, wand at 
present being almost entirely rebuilt* jfl’be 
grounds are extensile and beautifully laid 
out It contains, among other ajiartmcnts 
a chapel, gallery, library, containing ‘25,(HIP 
volumes, and the Lollards’ tmver, used in 
popish times as a prison for the reformers 
of that designation. The Admiralty i.» 
fronted by ajofiy and*most ill-projior- 
1 dotted lonife portico, and se|«irated trom 
Whitehall by n light screen. It contains 
the offices and residences of the comnns- 
mere of the admiralty, and is near the 
Horse-guards, a hideous edifice, wherein 
die commander iii-ciiief holds his levees, 
and transacts military atjairs. An arched 
gate-way communicates with rt. James’s 
park. The house of lords, in Old Pal¬ 
ace yard, is not remarkable for are^ntee- 
tural beauty. The pe€Ts asswuhie in a 
room, the walls pf which are hung with 
tapestry representing die defeat of the 
Spanish armada. The 'luuigp of com- 
' mens holds its meetings in an ancient 
chapel, called St. Stephen's, adjoining 
t Westminster hall, plainly fitted up, and 
affording but stinted accommodation for 
the G50 m«jml»ers of whom that bopy is 
composed. It was originally loumh-ik by 
‘'king Stephen, and rebuilt by I id ward Ilf, 
in 11147. It commtflinaus with tin- 
speakers house, a commodious adll hand¬ 
some residence. The Tower of London 
is an extensive’pile, situated on the nonli- 
em bank of the Thames, lielovv London, 
bridge, separated from the river by a plat¬ 
form, and ffuvitjmed by a dkcb of consid¬ 
erable depth and width. 1 Ls walls enclose 
|fcn area of 12’tusrcs, haying the principal 
jCaitrance on the west. (See Tower.) The 
general destination of the Tower was 
‘ altered on the accession of queen Eliza- 
^fcteth, for it had liedh a royal palace during 
.500 years previous to diat*event. Anoth¬ 
er-class of edifices, partaking somewhat 
of a public character, are die clubhouses, 
situated, chiefly, within the precincts of St. 
James’s street, Pail mail, aiufr Regent street, 
sprockford’s, in St Jones’s street, js unri- 

■L 
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'vailed in the,splen'dor of its internal deco¬ 
rations, and presents an external elevation 
pf choke aifhitectuml elegance; but its 
object js ’avowedly gambhng, and-its fas¬ 
cinations have been the ruin of ninny. 
The atheuaetun is a very beautiful struc¬ 
ture, erected by Mr. Burton part of 
the* site of •Carlton palace, and oppo¬ 
site* to the senior muted service club. 
The university, the union, the oriental,* 
Broekbs’, and the junior linked service. 
club houseware also handsome and com¬ 
modious—Wnctred fjondon. The origiu 
, of London is involved \n deep obscurity ; 
but it certainly was a, srrong-hold of the 
Britons^iefore die Roman invasion. The 
•etymology of its name is variously traced ; 
the most probable supposition deriving it 
from two British words, lii/n and din , sig¬ 
nifying the town on the lake. Its Roman 
designation, .Jufzusta, marks it as the capi¬ 
tal of a province; and Tacitus sjiealis of 
Jjondinium, or Cotoniafrusta, as a com¬ 
mercial mart of considerable celebrity in 
the your til. fclt wjis subseqmnlly noted 
ns a large andVealthy city, in the time of 
the emjHTor sAerus, ami regarded jls the 
metropolis of (ire,at Britain. A tew ves¬ 
tiges of the original walls are still discov¬ 
erable in London wall, in die courts be¬ 
tween Ludgme hill and the Broadway, 
Black friars, add in Cripplegate church- . 
yard. It had four principal gates, open¬ 
ing to the four great military roads, and 
othejr. were siiiwequenriy formed, hut 
their names alone commemorate their ex¬ 
istence. After the Roman forces had 
Is.-en vvithdrawe from Britain, in the filth 
century, London fell successively under 
the doyijiiieu of die Britons, riavom.. and 
Unties. It was noiuinated a bishops see, 
on the converAon of the Saxons to (.'hris- 
tiatihv, in and a cathedral church 
was erected hi UIO, where St. Paul’s now 
stands. Its itnjHirtunee in tin- year 8.‘£t, 
ajqyurs from a W'dienagcnuit having lieeti 
held here ; and under die reign of Alfred, 
'who*gained (Missteision of it in H84,,iis 
munjyipal government wils planned, which 
lias since lieen gradually moulded into the * 
form descnlied in a preceding part of this 
notice. Its wealth seems to have rapidly 
increased during the reign of Ed wan 1 the 
Confessor: and, on the conquest hy Wil¬ 
liam I, in 1066, it assumed that station - 
which it has ever since retained, ns the 
metropolis of the ki/igdoin, having re- . 
reived from d»ar monarch a charter, still 
preserved in«the city archives, and beauti- 
nilly written ki Saxon characters. The v 
privileges of tv city were further extend- ' ' 
ed by a cliartA of Henry I, in 1100; and, ,, 
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early in the reign of Richard I, the title of 
mayor was substituted for thtat of baiiiff,-. 
which had previously designated the chief 
magistrate of London. Iri the wign of 
Edward III (1848), it was ravaged‘by it 
pestilence, during which 50,000 bodies 
, were inteqred in the ground now forming 
the precincts of the ChartnTinuse. The 
year 1880 was’marked by i)hj insurrei^ion 
beaded by Wat Tyler, and suppressed by 
tlie courage of sir Willian^ Wafwbrth, 
mayor of London. A siitiilur^hi^t equally 
unsuccessful attomptf threatened the wife* 
ty of the metropolis in iIk* year 1450, ^lied 
it was assailed b? Jack Cadeand power¬ 
ful body of maierontents. Dunng the 
reign of Edward IV, vie have the earliest 
Tiotice of bricks being employed m the 
building of houses in London. Cisterns 
and conduits for water were constructed, 
and the city was generally lighted at night 
by lanterns. A dreadful v i-iuinon, called 
the mcaiting-skkm.'t*, desolated the city in 
1485, soon after the accession of Henry 
V II, during wPiose reign tig* livei* Fleet 
was made na\igable to Hull torn bridge, 
and the i-plcndiii chajK'l, railed after that 


church, * and from the north-east i gate, 
along the city wall, to Holbom bridge,)' 
and destroying pfoperty to die estimated 
( anfrumof £10,000,000. Within less than 
'five yearsuafier this terrible calamity, the 
•city yvtu* almost wholly rebuilt, in a style 
of far {greater regularity, security, com- 
niodfoustiCiw anti salubrity. After the 
revolution of lt!#8, the metropolis rapidly 
expanded, and, in 1711, the imputation 
was found to have so greatly-increased, 

, that an act of parliament passed for the 
building of 50 how churchyes. The win¬ 
ter o£* 17:19—40 is memorable for the 
orafrrenre of the most intense frost re¬ 
corded in the annals m England; it con¬ 
tinued for eight weeks, and the Thames, 
Above London bridge, became a solid 
mass, on which thousands of die citpcens 
assembled daily as to a fair. The reign 
of George IJ1I witnessed a great Extension 
of the splendor, comforts suid elegances 
of social life in London. Tlie north .of 
the, metropolis became covereu with spa¬ 
cious streets, squares, chinches and pub¬ 
lic edifices. I'liH thoroughlures W’ere ren¬ 
dered sate and dean • the cnormdhs signs 


monarch, was appended to WiMounster 
abbey. Many valuable improvem nis m 
the mmncipal regulations of tlie city, its' 
tmlice, streets, markets, &c v were eftcetcd 
during the.ri'ign of his successor, Hen¬ 
ry VIII. The reign of Edvvutyl VI wm- 
nessetl tlie establishment of*Clirist’s hos- 
piUil, Bridewell, and St. Thomas's* hos¬ 
pital ; and, under the sway of Eli/.abeth, 
the metropolis increased, with surprising 
rapidity, in commercial enterprise and 
general prosperity. The plague renewed 
us- ravages soon alter the accession of 
Janies 1, in ItiOIl, w hen upwards of .‘1ft,000 
person- fell victims to it. 8ir Hugh Mid¬ 
dleton, about that tune nhaf, romnienced 
his great work of supplying the inhab¬ 
itants with water from the New r%er; 
iUid the pavements were improved tn»th* 
comfort of pedestrians. The, reigp of 
(/lltrles I was markctHiy a n*eurrenee of 
the plague, wliich carried oft' .‘15,0§0 of 
the ndiabitants. It returned in the year 


and protruding incumbrances of the shops • 
Were removed. JUacktfiars, Southwark 
and Waterloo bridges, Somerset house, 
Mandiester, and other squares, at the. 
West* EtttL were erected, and the vast 
“jiari-h of .'flarylebRne almost covered with 
buildings. In 1780,an insurrection, com¬ 
posed of tin; {jnvest rabble, threatened 
very alarming consequences to the jieaco 
•of the city. The prisons of Newgate, the 
Kang’s Beiich*und the Fleet were burned, 
and military interference was necessary to 
quell the disturbances. In dread¬ 

ful lire brake out in Kate Idle highway, 
and consumed 700 houses. The jubilee 
of George Ill’s acee-sion was'eommemo- 
rateiPoy the 25th*Ocmber, 180ft, and the 
grand civic festival to the emjymr of 
Russia, king of Prussia, and other distin¬ 
guished foreigners, was given, by ahe cor- 
poration of London, itt Guildhall, at an 
expense of £20,000, in'the jetur 1814, the 
whiter of which was memorable lbr a 


1005, with unparalleled fury. This aw¬ 
ful visitation swept flwuy 100,000 of the 
. inhabitants within 10 months. It was 
shytly after followed by the great lira, 
which broke out on the 2d Septemlier, 
1000, and raged with irresistible fury, until 
it consumed 80 churches, 1:1,200 dwelling- 
houses, and 400 streets* tlie city gates, 
' Guildhall, numerous publifi structure^ 
hospitals, schools, librnriej and stately 
I edifices, leuving a ruiuedi space of 400 
acres,(from .tlie Tower $ the Temple 


frijftt of six weeks’ continuance and ex¬ 
treme intensity. During*tl»e regency and 
reign of George IV, the grand avenue 
of Regent street, tho*unfinished palace 
of Buckingham house 4 the splendid ter¬ 
races on the site, of Curhou gardens, the 
widening* of (Sharing cross, Pall malign 
and the Strand, wrought a great change 
in tlie West End of the metrojiolis. Much 
curious information upon the history, an¬ 
tiquities and iSogressivelihproveuieiits ot 
London will bo foynd in die works oi 
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Stowe ami Maitland, in Pennant’S “Some 
Account of London,*’ and in the work of 
Brayky,. Brewster and Nightingale, en¬ 
titled “ London, Westminster and, Middle¬ 
sex described,” in 5 vois. 8vo. \ 
Londonderry, Robert Stewqj-t, mar¬ 
quis of, the second, sop of the irst .mcr- 
quitt was l)om in the north of Ireland, 
Junfc IS, 1.709, and was educated at Ar- 
nia£h, after which he became a commoner 
of ot Johu’s college, Cambridge. On 
leaving the university, he made the tour 
-,of Europe, and, on his return, was t rhoacii 
a member of the I fish parliament, - He 
joined the opposition, in die first place, 
and declared himself an advocate for par¬ 
liamentary relortn; hut, on obtaining 
seat in the British jwrliainciit, In- took !as 
“station on the ministerial ben-dies. In 
1797, hawing then become lord Ca<tle- 
reagh, he returned to the'lrislr |»arli:um’iit, 
and, the same‘year, became keeper of the 
privy seal '■for that kingdom, and was 
soon after appointed one of tin* lords of 
•e treasury. The next year, he was nom¬ 
inated secretary tot lie lord-lieutenant, and, 
by his strenuotn-* vuiiuns, amt abilities m 
the art of removing opposition, tin- union 
with Ireland was greauy facilitated. In 
the united parliament, he sat its member 
for the county of Down, and, in lfcfOfi, was 
made president of theeboard of control. 
In 1805, he wtw appointed secrettiry of 
war and die cdlomes; but, on the death 
of Mr. Pitt, he retired, tin hi the dissolution 
of the brief(&duiinistratinn of restored 
him to the same situation in 1807; and 
he held his oflirc until,the 'i|]-fat‘*dw\\pc- 
dition tq Walcheren, and his duel with 
his colleague, Mr. Cunning, produced Ids 
resignation. In 1812, he smh'eede,! the 
marquis of Wellesley a> foreign -century, 
and the following year pAicccdiui to the con¬ 
tinent, y> assist the coalesced powcls in ne- 
'gotiatmg a general jieacv. Ills services af';> r 
the capture of‘Napoleon, and in the gene¬ 
ral pacification and arrangements which 
have been usually designated bv the phrase 
jthe settlement of Europe, term a part of 
history. It is sufficient to notice here, 
that he received<lie public thanks of jJar- 
liament, and was honored with the order 
of the garter. Omthc death of his father, 
in April, 1821, he succeeded him in the 
Irish marquisate of Londonderry, Wit still 
^retained his seat in the British house of 
commons, where he acted as leader. Af¬ 
ter the arduous session of 1822, m which 
his labor wak unremitting, his mind wus’ 
observed to be fhuch shattered; but, un¬ 
happily, although ha physician was aj»- r 

.prilled of it, he was suffered to leave Lon- 

/ ’ 1 , 


f dop for his iseat at Norjh Cray, in Kent, 

' hvhere, in Atjgust, 1822, he terminated his 
ufe by inflicting u wourtd in his nfcok, with 
i a peqkfiife, of which lie died almost in¬ 
stantly. Tliks statesman has been censured 
for a severe,rigid, and persecuting domestic 
government, Aiul lor ail undue af.mtenunec 
of despotic eucroachinetu and amuigefnent 
as regards die social progreKs ol" Eiiroja*. 
His .party and supporter, m answer to 
these stnettres, for the most part, plea*) po- 
1 hticul ns.■eksity and expediency, while no 
stnaU portion of tlicuS iLefcml his views on 
the ground of principle, pile w as an active 
man of business, and a ready, although not 
an elegant orator. His remains wore in¬ 
terred, m Westminster ubln v, with irrcaj 
cervyiomybut not without an exhibition 
of popular ill-will, ;rice .Man. nfthr Udr. 
.Martjua of Jjoivlotulcrni, London, 1829.) 
He was succeeded m hi.- title by Ins half- 
brother, lieutenant-colonel lord Stewart, 
who was, tor some time, ainbosador to 
Prussy, uial afterwards ts- \ leima. His 
lordship is author of a Narrative of thi^ 
Peninsular War iseeund edition, Loudon/ 
lc2c t, ati^l a Nun at in' of the War m Ger¬ 
many and France, in Irllj and 1811, and 
,»s a member of the British house of peers, 
as e^rl Vane. 

Lo.\gliia'ii°; a promCimile of the Pa¬ 
risian fashionables, on tin- right bank of 
t!ie Seine,'afigtit four miles l».-iuw the capi- 
tal. /t was once a eomenl, founded by Isa¬ 
bella, sister of St. Louis, where she sfient 
her la-t years, and te. initiated her life, Feb. 
22, 1299. Tin- convent w as then called the. 
.ibbaye tie Phu'/iildi dr , Votrr Dnm> , and the 
crMulit£ of the time- aserils-d to the bonce 
ofysabelia, dlio was buru-d ibere. such 
miraculous pift\ers,thai I>-o X eanom/cd 
her in 1521* lit! yeurs after, the itones 
'<t Isaliella, with the jiermission of L’rlian 
\ l^i, were collected in the presence of 
^he # archbishop of Paris, and, like other 
relics, set in gold and silver. Two other 

i irinfesses of Entire also died the^— 
t|arg he, daughter of Philip’the Long, 
who likewise ended his life ut this place,* 
Jan. d, 11121, and Jeanne of Nin urre. 
Previous to the revolution, Longehump 
was a place of resort of the Parisiun beau 
mondi and of the English. It is still re¬ 
lated, that on those days when it was a'part 
of bon ton to repair thither (Wednesday, - 
Thursday and Friday of Passion week), 
some of the English carried their luxury 
so far, as to ftiake tire shoes of their horse* 
Imd the tires of their coach wheels of ail- * 
ver, on these promenades. In the begin¬ 
ning of the Evolution, when the abbey 
of Longchamp, like the monasteries 1 
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of France in general, tvas abolished, and 
■the buildings partially demolished, tye 
splendor of this place was destroyed; but 
under die consulate. When wealth again 
dan'll to display itself openly, Lomfcharnp 
recovered its ancient brilliancy^ and again 
offered the Parisian ladies qp opportunity 
of e.tbibitfflg their clmrtns. aTulHcu #nd 
Ilecainicr were then tlie stars in this^ir- 
■ nminent of fashion and beauty. Under 
the imperial government, the splendor of 
Longeiianip was somewhat diminished, 
owing partly to NaptjJeon’s contempt for 
frivolous exhibitions, partly to the. c<ftj- 
tinued wars, whi<vi withdrew great nuns 
hereof rich young men *’rom the Capital. 
After* the restoration, the promenade of 
Lohgchamp was almost wholly neglected. 
But more recently, it has again*recov ered 
some of its former splendor. 

, Lo.noemtv. The extreme limit of hu- 
rnan life, and tin; means of attaining it, have 
lx*en a Huhject of general interest, both in 
ancient and modem times, and the physi¬ 
ologist and political economist are, alike 
attracted by the inquiry. It is for the stu¬ 
dent of biblical antiquities to decide in 
what sense we are to understand jhe word 
year in the scriptural accounts of the an¬ 
tediluvians; whether it signifies a revolu¬ 
tion of the sun or of the moon, or wheth¬ 
er their extreme longev ity it only the cre¬ 
ation of tradition. Ip the sense which we. 
now give to the word year, jIm 1 * accounts 
would make the constitution of men at 
liie period referred to, very different from 
what it is at present, or lias l*ecn, at 
any period from which observations on 
the duration of human life have laxin 
transmitted to us. The results of jiiJ these 
61 wer vat ions, in regard to the length ^>f 
life in given circumstances,*do not essen¬ 
tially ditl'er. Pliny affords ^same valuable 
statistical information, if accurate, regard¬ 
ing the period at which lie lived, obtained 
from an ofticial, and, apparently, uuthcyiii^ 
source,—die census, directed hy die em¬ 
peror Vesjiasian, in the year 70 of die Chris¬ 
tian era. From this we learn that, stf die. 
time of die computation, then* were, in the 
part of Italy comprised between the Ap¬ 
ennines and the Po, 134 individuals aged 
100 veare ami upwards, viz. 54 of 100 
years',, 57 of 110, 3 of 183, 4 of 130, 4 of 
lIE^to 137, and Hof 140. At Purina, a 
man was living aged 120,and 8 aged 130; 
at Facnza, a female aged 138; and at a 
, small tows near Placcntuq called Velleia- 
cium, lived 0 persons uged 119 years cuch, 
and 4 of 120. 'Phese estimates, however? 
do not accord with those d| Ulpian, who 
! seems to have taken especal care to' be- 
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come acquainted with the facts of the, 
case. lira researches prove that the ex¬ 
pectation of life in .Rome, at that time, was 
much less than it now is in London, or in' 
any of our cities. Hufeland, indeed, in bis 
Mocrobiotfa, asserts that the tables ofl Jl pian 
agree perfect! yfwith those afforded hy tho 
great ritios of Europe, and that they exhibit 
the probabilities of life in ancient Romo 
to have been the "same as those of modem 
Ixindon. But doctor F. Bisset Hawkins, 
in bis Elements of Medical Statistics (Lon¬ 
don, 1820), says that the tables, kept by 
the cenfiprs for IOw yeuqt, arid constituting 
registets of population, *ex, age, disease, 
&c., according to illpi^B (who was a law¬ 
yer, and a minister of Alexander Seve¬ 
rn), refer only to free citizens, and that, to 
draw a just comparison between Rome 
and Loudon, it would he necessary to 
take, among the inhabitants of the latter 
city, only those Vho were similarly cir¬ 
cumstanced, viz. those whose condition is 
easy; in which ease, the balflhee would 
lie greatly in favor of modem times. Mr. 
Finlnyson has ascertained, from very ex¬ 
tensive observation on the decreiaeut of 
life prevailing among the nominees of the 
Tontines, and other life annuities, grained 
hy the authority of parliament, during the 
last 40 years, that therexpectation of life is 
iiboveTf»0 > ears tor persons thus situated, 
which nftcfds the 'easy classes of England 
a sujienority of 20 years J&bove even the 
easy classes among the Romans. The 
mean tcrm # ol' life among the easy classes 
yf Paris is, at present, 42 yejus, which 
giv^s them un advantage of 12 years above 
the Romans. In tlie third century of tlie 
Christian era, the expectation of life iu 
Homy was as follows: From JL»iru» to 2Q| 
there was d’proliobilUy of 30 years; frem 
20 to 25, of 2d years: from 25 to ;50, 25 
years* Ironi 30 tu*35, 22 years: from 35 
to 40, 20 years; from 40 to 45, 1A years; 
from 45 to 50, 13 years; frym 50 to 55, 9- 
years; Irom 55 to 00, 7 years; froqj 00 to 
, <y>, 5 years. Farther tlian this the com¬ 
putation did not • extend. The census 
taken from time to time in* England 
affords us information of an unquestion¬ 
able character. The ftrs‘.»actual enumer¬ 
ation of the inhabitants was made in 1801, 
and gave an annual mortality of 1 in 44.8. 
The tliinl and last census was made in 
1821, Haul showed a nfbitality of t to 58. 
(See Jlbgtract qf Hhe .hvneers and Jtdurtui, 
made pursuant fa an .Id pasted in the Year 
<lf George IV, See., by Hickman.) The 
mortality then had decreased considerably 
within 20 yeurs. In France, the annual 
deaths were, in 178^ 1 in 20; in 1802,1 
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in 30 ; in 1823,1 in 40. In th^ Pays de 
VaucLthc mortality is 1 to 49; in Sweden 
and Ilolland, 1 to 48 ; in Russia, 1 to 41; 
in Austria, 1 to 38. Wherever records 
have bean kept, wo find that mortality has 
decreased with civilization. 'Perhaps a 
few more persons reach efctretnb old ape 
among nations in a state of little cultiva¬ 
tion ; but it is certain that more children 
‘die, and the chance of life, in general, is 

1 much less. la Geneva, records of mortal- 
ity«have been kept since 15! 10, wliich show 
that a child bpm theredms, at present, live 
times greater expectation of lilt* tfyan one 

• bom three centuries ago. A like improve - 

* mem has taken lrk.ee in the salubrity of 
large towns. The hnnual mortality of 
London, in 1700, was 1 in 25; m 1751, 1 
in 21; in 1801, and the 4 years preceding, 

■ 1 iu 35; in 1811, 1 in 3>j and in 1821, 1 
in 40 ; r the value of Jne ha\ mu thus 
doubled, lit London, within the last 80 
ye.irs, Ii( Paris, about the middle of tin* 
last century, tin* mortality was 1 in 25 : at 
present, it is about 1 in .‘12: and it has 


been calculated that, in the fourteenth 
century, it was one in 16 or 17. The 
annual mortality iu Bcriiu has .decreased 
during,the last 50 or 60 years, from 1 iu 
28 to 1 iu 34. The mortality in Manches¬ 
ter was, about the middle ol the last cen¬ 
tury, 1 in 25* iu 1770, 1 in 2£^: 40 years 
afterwards, *in 1811, the annual deaths 
were diminished to 1 in 14; and, in 1821, 
they seem to have been still fewer. In 
tlier ididdle of the last century, the mortal¬ 
ity ol Vuyuiu was 1 in 20; it has not, 
however, improved in the same propor¬ 
tion's some of the othor European cities. 
According to recent calf ulntion, it is, ey cn 
now, i in 224, or alniut twice tin* propor- 
tion of Philadelphia, .Manchester of Glas¬ 
gow. Many \ cars ago, Mr. Fiulayso.i 
drew up tin* following table, to exhibit the 
difference in the yahn* of life, at two 
jietiod- of the seventeenth and eigh-« 
tcenlh centimes. Had it Intel) calculated 
fur 1830, the results would have Ihvii „till 
more remarkable. 

• 



#The fofiovyng is the annual mortajjty of 
’ some of the chief cite.* of Thirope ami 
this country: 

Philadelphia, 1 in 15.08 

Glasgow,.fin 14 

Manchester,.1 m 14 

Geaeva, % . .1 in 43 

Boston,.*..1 m 41.20 

London,.1 in 40 

New York, •..•. . . 1 in 37.83 

St Petersburg,.1 in 37 

Charleston, *.i in :?i.50 

Baltimore,.] in 35.44 

leghorn, . . .* .1 iu 35 

Betjin, . . . . ..1 in 34 

Paris, Lyons, Barcelona and * 

Stra^iurg,.*. ... 1 in 32 

Nice and Palermo,.1 in 31 

Madrid, . .. . . 1 in 29 

Naples. > .1 in 28 

Brussels,.®. . . 1 in 20 

Rome, ...... f .. 1 in 25 


£ * 

^Amsterdam,.I :n 24 

Vienna,. .•.1 in 224 


From Dec.*52, 1628, to Dec. 15, 1820, in 
London, the whole nuiiilier of deaths was 
23)525. The proportion of deaths, in dif- 
•ferent ages. was as follows: 


Wider two yeaij of age,.0710 " 

Jbitwwn two mid five,. 2347 

Five and ten,.1010 

Ten and twenty, . . . .. 

Twenty and thirty,.15(13 

Thirty and forty,.1902 

Forty and fifty,.*2098 

Fifty and Sixty,.*2004 

Sixty and seventy,.2153 

Seventy and eighty,,.. 1843, 

Eighty apd ninety,. . . .. 749 

Ninety aid one hundred,’ . 95,' 

• One hundred and one, 1 

One bundled and eight, . , . I . 2 


On the averse of eight years, from 1807' 
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to 1814 inclusive, there di^(l annually 
within the city of Philadelphia and the 
Liberties. the following proportion of jxtr- 
«ons, of different rifles, compared with the 
total number of deaths: " . 

* PfirOnl.' 

Under one year, . . .25.07 

From (*ae to two years, . . 10.71 

Ttvo to five,. 5 ;t >7 

I'’ivo to ten, adb 

, Ten to twenty,.- «J.<W 

Twenty tt> thirty,.*. . 8.(3$ 

Thirty to forty,*.• * 10.W 

Forty Jo filly, . , .*. 7JM 

Fifty to sixty, * . ..... 

Sixty to seventy', . . *4.22 

Seventy to eighty,. ,127 

% Eighty" to ninety',. 1 . 8 M 

Ninety to one hundred, , . 4 . 0.50 
One hundred to one lumdrerl ten, O-UiKK* 

Another question of interest is the inquiry 
in what degree the \aritxis trades and 
professions are favorable to huiriato life, or 
the contrary, Several statements have 
lately been published respecting tin#- sub¬ 
ject, hilt farther and more eojnou> obser¬ 
vations are required, to afiiird satistiictorv 
results.* Literary occupations <U> not ap- 

* The leterary Clarctie g.v ex, m « lid mlar form. 
Its* result« nl'ii work. <111 tins subject, Irom the pen 
of Mr, Thaekruh. tin eminent •Million, of l.erd*— 
< >/-i/<wr o<nifiatwii*. butcher* are se.bjeo! to 

b is ailment*. am! the*# llie result fit plethora 
Though tunic tree li omdisc.Ke* Ihjjn Atier trade*, 
*lhe\. however, do mil enjoy "renter hnigjjvuv 
on I lie conli.u y, Mr. Thaekoih dunks their lives 
sooner than those nl oilier men who spend nmeii 
t.me in tin open air Cattle amt horse-deal. 
ei> are u, net ally hr .title . ei< *.pt vvlien tur r 
lulu's jin* nileni|M’ruie Fi*h-n«i‘iger*, though 
nelrli expo-ed to the weather, <nc Irnrdv . tem- 
j/eiate. he.dlhv and long-lived ; eert-iTrtvcr*. if 
*tii?ii a utly led, and tenqieiate, tlie same , ?,a- 
I'nrn* m hudi.itidi y, A e,. Millet fmm ,1 dniieieucv 
ol iamn'iliineui. Hrirkmakci*. jdli till! imisculai 
exemse m the open air. though exposed to Vicis¬ 
situdes of Cold and wet, avnul ilieuni.vtmtll ami 
inflammatory disease*, and attain "nod old %ge 
Pav i*-r* are stihjci l to complaint* in the hum* 1114 
(lousing with age, hul they live lone; Chui**- 
drivers, postilions. ro.irlunen, guards, Ac . it mu 
the posiliiin of the two Ininier on the saddle Jrr>-g- 
ulur living, &c.. and from the want of muscular 
exercise, in the two latter, me subject to gnsfite 
disorders, and, finally, to apoplexy and paWy, 
Which shorten tlieir lives, ( iiipenier*. eoopeis. 
TWlieelwnghls, xkr., me healthy and long-lived. 
Smiths are often mtempciate, and d'e eompnni- 
livijf young. Rope-maker* and gardener* suffer 
, from them stooping post tire*.— Irl-ifiHtr ocri/pahon.v 
t Tailors, not will islanding tlieir eontined atmos¬ 
phere and tiad posture, are not halite to acute 
diseases, tint give way to stomach complaints 
\ ar *d consumption. The prejudieig) influence of 
’ fhc'r employment is more insidious than urgent, 
it nndeciuiues rattier tlmn destroys life. Stay- 
/ makers have their lidalth unpairfcl, but lire to a 
good age. Milliner*, div.ss-maloi's and straw- 


pear to be mow injurious to long life t&an . 
many omens.* Many of the first literati, '* 
most distinguished for application through- i 
out life, have attained old age, both in 
motieni and ancient times. In the an¬ 
cient authors, numerous instances of this' 
kind are* recorded, many of vWikli may 
lx* found collected in the work of Hufe- 
land, already allude^ to.—We will add a 
few instances of extraordinary longevity. 
The Englishman Parr, 1 who was *1x1111 in, 

1 IH.'I, married when at the age of 120, re¬ 
tained his vigor {jjil 140, and died at the 
age of. 152, lrom plethora." Harvey, the 
distinguished diseovereyof the circulation, 
of tin* hlotxl, who dist^ted him, fin Hid no 
decay of any orgah. (Philosophical l\ans~ 
.(ftfiom, vol. iii, ItiiW.) Henry Jenkins, 
who died in Yorkshire, in 1070. is, jxtr- 
liaiw, the greatest authentic instance of 
longevity. He lived 1<2> yeara^ Marga¬ 
ret Forster, a native of Ciimlterland, Eng-, 
land, died in 1/71. aged UJti;%irid Janies' 
Law mice, a Scotchman, lived*!40 years. 

A Dane, named Drakonborg. died in 1772, 
m his 147th year: and John Effingham, 
or Essinghani. died in- Cornwall, *i 1757, 
tim’d 144. In 17!t2| a soldier, named 

Immicl-inaker* .ire 'unhealthy ami short-lived. 
Sp 1 liner* i lulli-i!rc**er*. weaver*. &o.. are mm-e 
or l.-si h. „l>iiy. rt.uW.ing ,i*^iex ii.vve mme er 
h >* extreme auil air. Those exposed tu inha v 
iniperr^|riilii^.p.irlictt*s ofdAximg*. A r , * ul j, •,< 

1 river*, sutler trom disease, mui are vixmeii < ;it 
off Shoemaker* are placed in a- had j*i*lure. 
Jlgesih'in mid eirrJialiun are ,*o iniielt unpaired, 
th.ii ihe i vm:«eiionef nwik* a shoemaker alireei 
•swell a* a lalur We' supf>o*e i>al, Irom ike 
re.ku iimi ot jMT^iral.oii. and olhec exarualiuu,, 
in i 7 ii* 4 ud .■uciilnr emphn meptx, the hlood k in - 

'pure und. i im*e,jneiulv , the t rui.plexioii da;ku - . 
*'d The seen eon ot ii.lc i* generally ifnhv ii|iiv. 
and. Itiwe! i;guip!,'.,nt.* are Ireijiumt* In the le.v 
shoemaker* who live to o'd age, there « often a 
rentalkahle hollow a, ijie ha*e o| ifte hreasl-hot'e. 
oeeasiumnl hv U»> pr^tsure ol die la*’-, ( urriei* 
and !c. U»r-vfic**er* are v erv la' dlhy , and live 10 
old age. Siwld'ers lean muck torwaui, idli Ijflei, 
aeeordiiiglv. tiom lieudaeln- and mthgoftn,, 
1 ’rimer* ^our worthy emlpyaior*) are k-^it 
routinedtiliii(»*]t|iere, and geih r.lliv wain ex.vri .*e 
lVessme.n. however, have good am! vaueil labor. 
The eoiistiiul application 'of the ey ts to tmiiur 
o! jocts gradually enfecUes llfl-ie organ*. The 
standing posture, long maiutiiiuevl here, as well as 
in other occupations. lend* to Injure die digestive 
organ*. .Some jvnnte.i-s -complain of disorder of 
the stoiuaeli and head, aiu^ew .tpjHiai lo eujov 
lull health, t'onsuuipliou <s 1 ’nHpien!. We ran 
si'arecb- find or hear of anv^eomjiosiioi' above ti.< 
age ot a). In many town.', printers are inter.- 
icrale. Riuikhuick is,—a healthy em|iiov nn iii. 
'arvers and gilders look pole and weakly, but 
tlieir fives are not abbrevtoleU in a roarkeil de*, 
pee. Clock-makers art generally healthy and 
long-lived j wateh-iuakers, the reverse House . 
servants, in largS, smoky .towns, are unhealthy, 
rotliersand well-sinkers,—a class by themselves. 
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Mktelstedt, died in Prussia, n-t th$- age of 
112. Joaeph Surrington^ a Norwegian, 
died at Bergen v in 1797, aged' 160 years. 
The St Petersburg ‘papers announced, in 
H83Q, die death of a man 150 years eld, at 
Moscow; and, in 1831, the dead? of a man 
in Russia, 105 years eld, was jreportgd. 
; ( On May 7, 1830, died a man named 'John 
jRipkey, at the, age of 108, in London. 
His sigfet remained -good till the last. In 
1830, a poor man, near lake Thnwimene, 
died 123 years old. He preserved his 
faculties to the last. Ill 1825. pope Leo 
‘XII gave him a pension. The late .return 
of the population!*'the city of New York, 
according to the eenfetis of 1830, makes the 
liuniher of those who live beyond the 
allotted three-score and ten. in the propor¬ 
tion of about l £ per cent, of I lie whole 
immber. c Although t!ie number of white 
males exceeds that of females 1801, yet. of 
those whojart* upwards ot‘ 70. 8tKJ9, the 
excess is in tavor wf the females, there 
being 4175 of the latter, and but 3834 of 
f he iormer. Of the 17 w bite persons above 
a bundled, 15, on the. contrary, an 1 : males; 
and of the 45 black persons, a hundred 
and upwards, only 11 are, males. The 
. proportion of centenarian* •among the 

—seldom reach the age of SO.— Employment* 
producing diut, odor, or gaseous rjluf ohotn. 
Thebe are not injurious, if they nnsn from animal 
substances,or from (he vapor of nine or .'-pints 
Tobacco manufacturers’ do not apjx-ar to sutler 
from the floating poison m t , ilietr atmosphere 
Snuff making is. more pernicious. Mpn in oil-nulls 
are generally healthy. Brush-makers live to ^ 
great age. Grooms and hostlers irtspirt ammoni- 
. acal gas, aud arc robust, healthV, ami loi^-lifcd. 
Glue and size hollers, exposed to the mo.t,nuv- 
iotis stem!), are fresh-looking and robust. 4 Tji- 
low-chandlera. also exposed to offensive journal 
odor, attain considerable age Tahneis are re¬ 
markably strong, and exempt from eou-umpiion. 

. Cdnt-niilh'rs. breathing an atmosphere londoilwitji, 
Hoar, are. pale and sickly, and very raw'll* .itl.eij 
, old agf*l .Malsters cantlot Jive lung, and mast 
cleave the trade in middle life. Tea-men sutler 
^fropt tjj; dust, especially of green leas , hoi this 
injury is not perananeht. Conet-rom-tcr* 1« none 
asthmatic, aud subject to headache and indigos-, 
(ion. I’apw;-makers, when aged, cannot endure 
•the effect of the Aist from cuttthg the rags The 
', author .suggest.* the use of machinery m this pro¬ 
cess. In the wet and wear and tear of the mills, 
they are not, seriously affected, but live hfog. 
..Masons are short-lived. dying generally before 
40. They inhale particles of sand and dust, lift 
«heavy weights, aud arc too often intemperate. 
'•’Miners die prematurely. Miicliine-makePs seetji 
suffer only from the dust they inhale, and tlmeon- 
•hqttent bronchial irritation. The (iron) filer* are 
rflmost all uuhcalfhy men, and remarkably short¬ 
lived, Founders (in brass) svfffcr from the inha- 
lation of Ibi volatilized metal. In the founding of 
. yellow brans, in particular, the* volution of oxide 
of zinc is very great i They seldom reach 40 
.years. Copper-smiths lire considerably affected' 


blacks is much larger titan among the' 
whites, making ail proper allowances for 
their exaggeration -and ignorance.—Bol- 
sham’s. Chronology informs ns fltat. 21 
persons, who hatl .tuthiued the age of 1!I0 
anti upwards, 1 died between the years 
1700 and 1829: of these, oncfc was aged 
160? In the*snnic period, 39 had attained * 
tbe*Vige of 120, and not 130. The num¬ 
ber wJ)o attaiued the age of 110, and not - 
120J was 36 in the same space. And those * 
who diefl after the age of 100, and before 
UjP, were 54 withimthe period. Of the 
vrabI p number recoEdedt 94 were natives 
of England, 23 of Irelaim, and 12 of Rus¬ 
sia. Doubtless many more hnvi died 
after the age of 100, without having hatl 
their natnt/s recorded. The northern elf-’ 
mates atlhrd more, instances of longevity 
than the southeni; and, although lar the, 
greater jxnrt of those who have attained 
extreme old age have In'en distinguished 
for sobriety, jet some of them do not 
appear to have lieen in the habit of 
restraining their ap|icliies. In (,'hina, 
where old age is much respected, 
people receive presents from govern¬ 
ment, vAicn they have attained a groat 
age. 

by die fine scales winch n<e from tie- nn|«rlt‘ctly 
volatilized nietiif. ainl-bv tlie fumes of the spelter, 
or solder of brass. The men arc generally un¬ 
healthy, sifft-ring from disorders .similar to those 
of the brass-toundeiTn.-gl.itc-workcrs an\ 
Mibjtk-ted to l'imr- from miniate of ammonia, end 
sulphureous exhalations from tin- coke which tliev 
bum. These exhalations, however, fipjiciir to tm, 
annoying, rather than injurious, as the nteu are 
tolerably healthy and live* to a considerable age. 
Tinner.-, al-o, ,<ie subject only to temporary in- 
cniivcn'racc ft inn the lumc. of the soldering 
I'lvmbers arc exposed to the volatilized ,oxhf# of 
lead, which t>o*s during the (iron ss of casting , 
The . me siel^y m appetiraiu e. and short-ln eu. 

1 baise -painter- Rre unheaithy . and do not gets- 
i-rally attain lull age Chemists aud druggists, 
m laboratories, are sickly and consnmpfivc Pot- 
^er^ aflected through Uic pores of the skin, lit'-, 
come- paralytic, and tire muarkdhlv subject to' 
consApatum Hatters, groert-,i>ahei s and chim¬ 
ney sweepers (a dr<*ll association) n)»o suffer' 
tlirot^h the skin ; but, although the imtatum oc¬ 
casions diseases, they are not, except in the last 
class, fatal. Dyers are healthy and long-lived 
.Brewers are. as a body, (sir liom healthy. "l/tider 
‘a robust and often florid appcarnnrrj they con¬ 
ceal elirome ili-eases of the abdomen, particularly 
a congested state of the venous system. Whan 
these turn are accidi nlaliy hurt or wounded, limy 
' arc more liable than oilier individuals to sever* ", 
and dangerous effei is. Cooks and confectioner*• 
,are subjected lo ctnisidncabh; heat: <)ur communy 
cooks arc tmire uulralihy than Imuse-maitW’i 
Their digestive organs me freijtiently disordered f \ 
“bey arc subject to headache, and their,icinperp r 
imidered irritaWp. Glass-workers are'healthy.' 
Glass-blowers tRcn die suddenly, , 
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. Lowettf, Joseph, engraverJ»m 1768, in 
the States ol‘the Church, went, duringihe 

C ditiral disturbances in Italwl7!)7], to Mi¬ 
tt, where he disuuguishoa himself, and 
surf Hissed, hi lira wing, the famousMroghen. 
No living engraver is able'to represent 
1 flesh with such truth. lie is master of 
ovi*ry hjs^ies of engraving^ but subjects 
technical science to the true object o£ the 
art. In the style which combines etching 
with the application of the burin,lie sur- 
jwsses the most clhstiiiguislie^of his pre¬ 
decessors. In thin ^department? a tv. I tin 
Philosopher, frotq Rembrandt, and D^p&o- 
lo, from Mettriuf. His Magdalen, after 
Correggio, represent*, with un almost indo- 
scriUible exactness, the sotlncse and trafis- 
warenc} of tint admired in the original. 
His Galatea floating in a sliMl, from a 
painting by Allmnn, is cquulh excellent. 

* Raphael's Vision of K/ihicl ho ha* u!-o 
engraved in a masterly manner. His 
original pieces, us for instance, Pan pur¬ 
suing Syrinx, from the lii't hook of Ovid’s 
Mctamorphn*fv> (f:iii*h(ri in 181 y have 
also been niitch admired. His Raphael's 
Marriage of the Hofv \ ugiti is worths of 
the original, and is one of the finest en¬ 
gravings of our time'. Some fragments 
which have bei n piiMi-bed, of his llMnr) 
of the Art of Engraving, have also given 
him a reputation as a writer on this sub¬ 
ject. Eugene Heiyilmniais, when tieV- 
rov of Italv, appointed I.mig^i pbifc.sj.orat 
the academy of art m Milan, whew* he 
has formed several exeelh ill scholars: lie 
also received from that pi nice the order 
of the iton crown. 

l.oMit vt t tkv ; the mt'asurmg of lengths 
or distances, both accessible anil.ipacc, ,- 
Slide. Accessible distanei s are measiqx d 
Itj Uie application of some ftiea*mv a ecr- 
Uuli iiumher of times, u* ,<.*» loot, chain.* 
Are. Anil inaeeessihle distances ate me;., 
nred h\ taking angles, Ac., In mcain of 
profier instrument*, ns the nVeiue/i 
tpnulranl, UuottoliU:, A c. This embraces 
a great numlier of e*s«s, according t?i the 
* situation ol‘ the object and observer.* 

, huMUMS, Cassius; a Platonic philoso- 
pher and celebrated rlictoricitui of the 
middle of the third century. A. 1). Ac¬ 
cording to some accounts, he was born ut 
Eniesa, .iu Pyrin; according to Kiihukeu, 
Atltt'iis was his birth-place, Greek liteia- 
* lure wa* the princijvd subject of bis 
studies. At Alexandria, Athena, etc., he 
attended the lectures oft the most dis- 
Anguished wshulam. He studied the Stoic’ 
and Peripatetic. systems of philosophy,* 
but subsequently became an ardent nd- 
’ hereut of the Platonic, and Annually cele- 
voii viii, 7 " 


bratgd die birth-day of, jt# founder, by a 
Itatnjttai. Ilia principal' attention was di-J 
jrwted, however, to die study of grammar* 
criticism, eloquence and antiquities. At 
the invitation of queen Zenobia, he went 
toT’ahnyln to instruct her in Greek learu- 
inp audio educate her children. 11c was 
like Aim? employed by her in the adminis¬ 
tration of the state, by which means lie 
was involved iii the. fate of this queen. 
For wfyen Ztbiobia was taken priRonerAiy 
the emperor Aurulian, and could save her 
life only by betraying hgr eoiiiisellotp, 
Longinus,” iw rlicrhief of them, was seized 
and Hebeaded, \. 1V»<5. He suffered 
death with all the tislniiess of a phiioso-' 1 
pher. Of hLs works, among which were 
#ime philosophical ones, none is extunt, 
except the treatise On the Sublime, which 
go*s under his name, and this is in a>etnre 
of mutilation. # lt illustrates, ifrith great 
acuteness and taste, the pnture of the 
suhhmc hi thought and style, Bj rules and 
examples, 'flic best editions are tiiose^of 
Pearce (J7vif), of Toup and Ruhnken 
(Oxford, 177 w ). Benj. Weiske’s edition 
apjicared at 1,* tp*io. 1800. Thtte is an 
EnglMi translation of it by AVin. Smith, 
l.ongjjnus is u-uajly called Dionysius, but 
tin* Iki- arisen from th«‘ negligence of edi¬ 
tors. The manuscript copy of the. trea¬ 
tise t*|r the Sublime, in Parks, and one in 
the Vatic.'A, bear die inscription iu (ireek, 
Jiu Dionysius or Longing, which appear¬ 
ed in tiie lirst printed copies us Dionysius 
Ijougi>nis. t TJie Florence manuscript 
Jienrs the inscription .InonyiMus. Some 
erjpcs have regribed the work to Diony¬ 
sius ifl' Halicarnassus, others to another 
Longinus,^ while others eonli’ss ihut the 
author is uncertain. . 

l.oMi lsi. am), or Nvx-t-vt Isla.xd; an 
i-l.qld belonging to the state of New York, 
extending I'JO mifes in length, and vary¬ 
ing froifl 10 to 'JO miles in breads, tin 
the wist, it is divided from Staten Island 
In' tin: Narrows, and, frrtm Ma’tluUUitt** 
Ishuid by*East river. On the north. 
East river and Long Island sound sep« 
rate it from the main lavd. its ('astern 
extremity is Mon tank ikiint. On the 
soiftli, it is waslnnl bv ufe ocean. Lou. 
71° 47 to 73° ,77 Wl; lat. 40° [W to 4F 
lO' N. l,ik<e other inAtlur positions, its 
climate is nioru mild tl>nn tltnt of the ad¬ 
jacent* Continent. The* island is divided 
into ibreo counties—King’s, (iueen’s and 
Suflblk. Sag Harbor is the prirn’innl 
port. The south side of the island is nat 
{and, of a light, sandy soil, bordered, on 
the sea coast,* witli large tracts of salt ( 
meudow. vThe soij. however, is we» 
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ealcul&ted'for raising grain, fi 8 jx 5 .cijj.liy In¬ 
dian, com. Hie north side of' the island 
is "hilly, and of d strong* .soil, adapted to 
the-culture of grain, hay, and flouts; and 
the eastern part is remarkably (planted to 
the growth of wood r and supplied ><> great 
part, the city of^New York xyith this aAi- 
, de. This ridge forms Brooklyn 'add 
Other heights, knoivu in the revolutionary 
waf. The princiiraj towns and villages 
otwbe island are Brooklyn, Jamaica, Sag 
Harbor, Flatbush, Flushing, Satauket and 
■ Huntington. . 0 

Lo.xo Island Sor.vn ; a hay,.iroJn 11 to 
y 25 miles hroad, aWl about 120 Ion*, 'ex¬ 
tending the wholt? length of Lon» Island, 
and dividing it from * Connecticut, it 
communicates .with the ocean at hot!' 
ends, and mat lie considered as extruding 
frOm New York on the west to Fi-Jicr’s 
Island oif the east. On its northern shore 
are the town‘s of Greenwich. Stamford, 
Fairfield, BHdgejiort, Milford, New Hateit, 
Saybrook, Slew London, Stomiigtou, Ac. 
it receives tlx* Connecticut, llousatoiuc, 
t'baines and other rivers.* 

<Lo>d»Trnt, Gr ookaphical ; the dis¬ 
tance measured, according to degrees, 
minutes, seconds, ike., 911 the equator, or 
a parallel circle, from one meridian to 
another, which is called the first, or prime 
meridian. Longitude is divide^ into 
eastern and western. It is altogether itt- 
differe#it through wdmt point we tlraw the 
first meridian, but it must lie settled what 
point we adopt. In ,(Jermauy r the Island 
of Ferro (q. v.)'is general!) adopted; iq. 
France, the observatory at J'aris; in Eng¬ 
land, that of Greenwich : in Berlifi, that 
'of Berlin; in the I 7 . States, the meridian 
of Washington is sometimes taken,. as a 
first meridian. Some geographers reckon 
‘from the first meridian IK) degrees west, 
and the same uuiiiIkt east; others, on the 
, contrag; , reckon the longitude from tin 
’West to the east, the whole length of the 
to 3li0 degrees. The longitude 
of. any place, together with the latitude 
•|q. v.), is requisite for the detennuiation of 
the true Mutation of the place upon the 
earth. From the form of our earth, it fol¬ 
lows that the degrees of longitude jffust 
, .always decrease towards the poles. Th? 

; degrees of latituefe, on the contrary, are 
all taken as equal to eacii other, and each 
( amounts to 60 geographical miles* The 
», measure of a degree of* longitude tujion 
any {parallel of latitude is found by mul¬ 
tiplying the .length of a degree oh the 

* TKe roost recent chart of Long Island Hound 
is that published by the Meslh. Blunt. (New 
York, 1&0.) . 


equator by thp co-sine (taking ratlins equal, 
to X) of the latitude of the parallel. Th« 
longitude sh$ws the difference of time 
between tiny place arid Ibe first meridian. 

’ The sun jterforming his apparent revolu¬ 
tion’, in 24 liburs, a place which lies 15 
degrees limber, tel the west than another, 
will rhave nUbtnone hour cluteL Flares 
wilbge difference of longitude amounfs to 
180° have 1 opposite seasons of the day, 
since irt the one place it is mid-da), and. 
in the othor/at the distance of 1KE, it is 
midniglif at the same moment. The 
difpkencc in longitude <d‘ an) two places 
may lx* also detectnu»ed«,bv oWriatious 
of the tfmo of certain celestial ptirnoine- 
im, taken at both places, such as eclipses - 
of the moon, ocoultations of fixed stars,/, 
and, iji particular, the eclipses of Ju|»ter‘s 
satellites; and, virr versa', we can, from the 
dilferenoe of longitude of two places, accu¬ 
rately ascertain the difference of their tune. 
l.V upon the parallel circle corn-sj Mini- 
ing to one hour, 1° gives 4' of tune. 1.7 
giie l'^nf time, 15" give 1" of time, A*c., 
The difference of longitude between Bos¬ 
ton and London nun sene as an example. 
Thus difference js7P, 4', !♦" ; consequent¬ 
ly, noon ut London is 4 hours 44 minutes 
and <> gerunds earlier than at Boston. 
The determination of longitude at seu. or 
of the situation yf a ship at any moment, 
is high)) difficult and important. The 
English ftorliiiniriit, hi 171J, offered a re- 
Want of £20,000 for an aeetinite method 
<d' finding the lonuit’ale at sea, within 
one half of a dcgre< ; Imt tins act was re- 
jx-aled July 15, lK2c. A watch which 
should preser. e u imil'oiiii motion, was the 
most Kiuptbie means that could be afford- . 
edJotne naugator, who might, from the 
difference of the time of noon on hoard 
the sliijv, ninWiiie time b) the walcb, imme- 
.iiately determine the difference Ixjtween 
the longitude of the place for which the 
^vnj?h Was regulated, and that wherein the 
ship then was. Harrison (ij. v.) was the 
first%ho invented.a chronometer of tine ‘ 
requisite accuracy. Upon the first \ ovage, 
it deviated only two minutes in four 
months. Otlier artists followed, namely, 
Kendall, Mudge, Berthoud, f.e Roy, Ac.; 
and Arnold and Emery have lately pre- 
jmred such accurate clirotiofueters, that 
they have been used for the determination 
of longitude upon land, as well as nt sen, 
witlt great success. Nevertheless, astro¬ 
nomical ohservqfioris furnish the most ex¬ 
act methods of determining longitude., 
•As eclipses and occultations are compara¬ 
tively rare, and are somewhat difficult of 
calculation, fee distances of the moon. 
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almost every nighty and on accurate t ideally subject to all the restraints of a most ; 
know lodge of the moon’s orjiit is the only vigilant mid despotic policcc In fact, the 
thing requisite thereto.— LtmgHwle in tbo stAtemerits of eaptain Hall on several' 
heavens, os that of a star^&o., is ad arc joints HaveJieen contradicted by the last 
of t^o ecliptic comprehend^ between the voyager who has visited these islands l 
■ first of Aries, and a circle perpendrtular (Heechey, Voyage in ihe Parific, Ixmdon, 

■ to the eclipiic, tm^siog through the place 1831), who asserts tljat the Loo-Chooans 
. of the star. The computation i3 made have arms anti money, and inflict the 
according to the signs of \he ecliptic, most severe and cruel punishments. Asibt 
The longitude of a star is found liy iiimus the supplies, tbeyvappea? to.have been fur- 
pf its right ascension mid declinntk^ft'Tt nished* by authority, and not by individu 


pi its right ascension and dedinntif^ft^lt nished* by authority, aim not by individu 
changes on necrfUnt.of the preeessioi* of ais, and the refusal tojraceive cupnpensa- 
the equinoxes. (Sec Equinox, nftd Pn- tion is easily aceountw lor, on the ground 
erst fan.) that the government which shows such an 

* Lo.vois, author of a Greekpastoral ro- Aversion to strangers, is unwilling to suffer 
loanee, the subject of which is the hives any trntfie btnVeert them and its subjects, 
/of Da phi i is and (.'bloc, probably lived in They wore for some time subject to 
the time of Theodosius the Great. Noth- Japan, but, in |372, were conquered by 
injj is known of the circumstances of his China. • 

life, nor is lie mentioned by any of the Look-ovt ; a cape on the ocfcst of North 
ancients. His work is interesting by its Carolina, in lat. -34° 34' N.: N. E, of cape 
poetical spirit? graphic descriptiw and Fear, and S. \V. of t ujie Hattcras. 
style. The.earlier editions, of which Vil- 
loison’s is the last, do not contain the 
work in so complete a state t*s that of 


Carolina, in lat. -34° 34' N.: JV. E, of cape 
Fear, and S. \V. of t ape llqtWas. 

Ijiiov [coli/mbus); large aquatic birds, 
common to both Europe and America. 
They seldom visit Britain, but are met 


Courier (Paris, 1810). lie supplied, from 
a Florentine manuscript, an important 
, chasm,but, haring taken ty*opy of it, was 
careless or mean enough to render the 
page of the manuscript which contained 
that narration, illegible by dm'enormous 
ink-spot. This spot, the librarian, IM Fu- 
ria, justly Ihdiguaut, lm< laid before the 
. eyes of the public in an migrating, with 
au account of tin- whole affair. 

Lotowoon. (See St. Helena.} 

Loo-Ctinn, or l.iKnv-Ki*,oi r ,»t*i' Lew- 
Chew : a group of islands in the Putific 
ocean to the south of Japan and east of 
China, to which they are tributary. I.ar. 
HP toy? 0 W N. ; bln. 1*27° 10’ to* VHP K. 
But little was known to us of these islands 
until they were visited by Maxwell mutt 
Hall, on their return from the embngsv to 
China. (Sue Hall's Voyage to Con a and 
Ijoo-Chao.) They are rejiresentwl as 
having a mild climate and an excellent 
soil, abounding in fruits and vegetables. 
The voyagers who have touched have 
lxieu allowed to land only‘Under the,'most 
jealous precautions, and have never been 
js Anitted to enter the country'. In other 
resjicets, they have been kindly treated nml 
t supplied with provisions, for wdiich the 
islanders have uniformly tefusod to receive 
pay. Capt Hall paints the islands as a new 
Arcudiu, in which the use of arms, money 
and punishments is unknown. It is man¬ 
ifest that little reliance is tj be placed on 


with in the north of Europe and Asia. 
In America, they ant most numerous 
alxiut Hudson’s hay, but are also found 
fanh%- south. In Pennsylvania, they are 
migratory? making their appearance in the 
autumn. They are commonly seen in 
jmirs, and prociyc their food,,which is fish, 
liy divmgamd continuing under water for 
•a length of time. They are •very wary, 
ai^l are seldom killed, eluding their pur¬ 
suers liy their great dexterity in plunging 
beneath the water. They are wry rest¬ 
less befbrt; .a storm, always uttering loud 
rries on the approach of a tempest. They 
are not eaten, tla* flesh lieing rank and 
fishy. ^Soiue of the tn!>es in the Russian - 
empire tan the skin which eo’^rs the 
breast of this fowl, and form. dresses, &.c. 
of it, which art- v ery ovarip, and < rnwtrfr i 
no moisture. The Greenlanders also 
make the same use of them., Tlie loon 
measures tw o feet ten incites from the tip of 
tii£ bill to die end of the tail, dnd four feet 
six inches in breadth: thetull is strong, of a 
glossy black, and four inches and three 
quarters long, to the cfUriier of the mouth. 
Thts Jiead and half of lire length of the 
neck are of a deep blaek, with a green 
gloss, and purple reflections; this is suc¬ 
ceeded by a lurnd consisting of interrupted 
white aup black lateral stripes, which en- . 
compasses die neck, and ta|jers to a point 
on its fore pArt, without joining; below 
this is a brood band of dark glossy green x 
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and violet, which is blended behind with 
the pi u range of the hack ; the Whole of 
ihe, upper parts are of a deep blade, Bliglit- 
ly glossed with greeni and thickly fqioued 
.with white, |n regular transverse or semi- 


f 


posed several thentrir.nl japees, when 
setpeely 12 yejirs of age. About tilts time, 
Itc ran avvajl from school with ,a com¬ 
rade, for/he purfiose of string the world, 
hut was stopped itt Astorga,aud sent back, 


circular rows, two spots on till end of by the, authorfties of ilia plftee, to Madrid, * 
each fqather; the lower purls we pare Lope early losu his parents, but was eim- 
white, with a slight dusky line aefoss the hledydiy the aftistanec. of Avila, ftislion of 
Vent. The outside of the legs and feet is Alenin, to complete his studies. Me nuer- 


black, the inside lead color. The leg is 
tour inches in length : both legs ayd leet 
are nmrked With five-sided polygons; 
weight about tyglit to ten jwunds. The 
iemtile is somewhat smaller than the male, 
and difters in herV-olofs. The \mtfig do 
■ not attain their [wrafct plumage until the 
second or third jear. It should he men¬ 
tioned, however, that Tcmmiuek and tint 
prince of Miisignnnostatpthat the two siev¬ 
es are alike in plumage: our.-pori-mon who 
reside on The coast wlier,* tlie-c birds an* 
plenty, infeist, pfl the contrary, that the 
adults of b$th sexes may always lie dis¬ 
tinguished by thejr plumage. The female 
leys two large brownish eggs, and general- 
y builds at the edge of small islands or 
liie margins of Jake*, and pond-'. In swim- 
milig and diving, iht> legs only are used, 
and not the wings, as in the guillemot and 
auk tribes; and, from their Ix ing situated 
tar behind, and their slight deviation from 
the line of the body, die bird is mull 'd to 
propel itself through th£ water Svith great 
velocity. « 

Loos, Daniel Frederie^a distinguished 
die-sinker, was bom at Altenbucg, in Sax¬ 
ony, in 1735i Htieler, the royal die-c utter, r 
took him as an apprentice, j>ut kept Itpn 
• back from jealousy. Loo-, Iiowever.'tinnl- 
]y went <o Dresden, when* In* worked at 
the mint, hot his merit? were Ji«*rn«also 
kept secret by his employer. After many 
v icissitudes, Loos was /mploycd in the 
Prussian service at Magdeburg, but was 
unablemaintain his family, and lived 
for some time in jKivertj, in Berlin. His 
BwtesteJwas at* la -4 acknowledged. In 
1787, be became member of the academy 
of fine urt^aml produced a great number 


wards found a patron in the duke of A(yn, 
at Matfrid. Encouraged by this Mirny 
nas, whose sjperetnr) he licramc, he Com¬ 
posed hil Arcadia, ^ heroic jMistoraJ in 
prA^aud verso, of vvh il'li Montemayor. 
hfuk given an example iuiiis Diana. The 
Arcadians an idyl, in five acts, in which 
ihc shepherds, with their 7hrfc»?i/<u, speak 
the language of A mad is, and discuss* 
questions of theology, gram mar, rhetoric, • 
arithmetic, geometry, nm-ic and poetry. 
Inscriptions are also introduced upon the 
jH-destals of tin* statues of distinguisiied 
men in a saloon, jn which a part of the 
action takes place. This work proved the 
various acqui-itions of theViuthnr. Gun- 
cuts and quibbles ate frequent in this, us 
in Lopes other’writings. In general, he 
is one of those writers who set ti danger¬ 
ous example of that false wit, a taste for 
which extended almost nil over Eu¬ 
rope. Marino particularly introduced it 
into Italy, and acknowledged, with lively 
expressions of admiration, jdiat Lope had 
been his pSrngii. After the publication of 
bis. hr/irfirt, hope murri-d. He appeal*. 
howeviT, to have cultivated life j»o»;tic art 
with iuerca-mg \v id. A nobleman of 
rank' having made himself merry at hope's 
expense, the po* t revenged hiniylf upon 
U.is critja.:md exposed him to the laughter 
of the whole citv. His opponent challenged 
him. und was* dangerously wounded in 
the encounteft ^uid Lope was obliged to 
Jleo to Valencia. ■ Afterhis return to Madrid, 
the jpss of his wife rendered a residence in 
tJiaWpluce iiisupi^rtahle to him. In 1588 , 
therefore, he, served in the invincible nr- - 
Hindu, the fate of which is well khoWn. 
During this expedition he wrote La Her¬ 


at medals. Purity of styh* and drawing nwsura de Angelica (the Beauty of Angcli 

..._ ... _ . 1 iv x - iM, . i • w » . 


were not so much required tu medals as 

f regent in Geftoany, but his sueces^fim 
e hardly sui*|«sse/l him in technical 
I. Loos died ift 1818. His yin is one 
Oi’ tine cWef officers of the Berlin mint 
Lope de VegA (tkni Lope Felix de*Fega 
' r Carpi#; Frey, as he is often called, signifies 
friar), a celebrated dramatic prat, wgft 
Dorn at Madrid, Sept 4% 1502 While a 


ca), a poem in 20 cantos, which continues 
the history of this princess from the time 
in .which Ariosto lr*ft it. By this work he 
hoped to do honor to his country, in 
which, as he learned in Turpin, the sWie- 
cceding adventures of die heroine occur¬ 
red. In addition to the jieril of rivalry 
with Ariosto, tlx*difficulty of success wa» 
increased by die appcanitice of a |mh*iu 


child, he dfejftayed a lively taste for jioe- itpon the same subject, by Luis* Bor- 
try, mode verses before h«j*knew haw to v hono do Soto, under the title Lag Lagry- 
write, and, as he himself avers, jiad coin- mag de Angdift, wliich f/assed for bne uf 
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the beat poems in the Spasish language, 
and was honorably mentiorad in iHm 
Quixote.. In 1500, Lope Returned to 
Madrid 1 , and again entered the piarriotf 
•state. In 1WH, he obtained^one ofjthc 
poetical prizes, offered pn.tlie occasion of 
the canonization of St. Isidore. This 
prize,poem he published wit# many oilier 
poems, under the lteme of 7bm« die Jhir- 
piillos. , Almut this time, he also eoin- 
jKtsed a great number'of pieces for the, 
theatre. 1 Ijs literary fame in<Veasod, and 
his domestic situation made this fly lun>- 
piesf fsfriod of ins life. Ih.lt he losilfrfflS 
■ Soil, tuid soon afhteliis wife, and had only 
a daughter left. He now sought consola¬ 
tion from religion, anti became a priest 
%nd secretary of the inquisition^ Ilis de¬ 
motion, however, did riot ititerfere with his 
poetical studies, and he still endeavored to 
maintain tin 1 distinguished rank whiehhe 
bad taken upon the irfmnish Jhirnussus, 
and to repel the attacks of Ids foes and his 
rivals, among whom Luis de (ilongora y 
Argote was theViost distinguished. Lope, 
wlio had been attacked in his satires, and 
who was indignant at the corruption of 
taste produced hy him, allowed hmtsclf t<> 
ridicule his olisrure and affected style, and 
that of his pupils, although, in ibis poem 
Laurd dr .1 polls, he acknowledges the 
talents of (jongoru. But (ton go rtfs cor¬ 
rupt taste infected •even his oiMHinents, 
and it must Is- confessed thus Lope's la-t 
works are not entirely exempt frotA it. 
Another yet mom distinguished assailant 
was Cervantes, who publicly advised him, 
hi a sonnet, to leave the epic poem, iijhui 
which he was then engaged —Jerusalem 
roiujuistiuia —unfinished. Lojie pnrodjed 
this sonnet, and puhlished Ins |w>em, the 
w eakest of his jieitormanoes. He accobi- 
panied it with main remaning which are 
till found in the last edition of 1777. Cer¬ 
vantes acknowledged his merits, howev¬ 
er, in the following verses; » » 

" I’otta insifftir, i) nn/i rrrto <> jirn-'" * 
SVtuguHO /<• tiranlitji-hi ami l* h ega 

(A disunguished jioef, whom no one, in 
verse or prose, surjuisaes or equals.) Cer¬ 
vantes died soon lifter (Hil(i), in jioverty, 
in the very city in which his rival lived 
in splendor and luxury, and in the |ws- 
sessffm of the public admiration. How 
differently lias posterity judged f>f these 
• two poets ! p’or !i00 years, the fame of 
Cervantes has l*cen iuAreasiitg^ while 
Lopd is, neglected in hh» otAi country. 
"About the time of Cervantes’ death, the* 
enthusiasm of the Spaniard!* for Lotte up- 
I proupbed to idolatry, and ho himself was 


not wise^nough to reject it. The number 
of his [loetical productions is extraordina¬ 
ry. Scarcely a ydar passed, in which he 
did not print a poem, and, in general, 
scarcely a month, nay, scarcely a week, in 
Which heilid not produce 'a piece for tlie 
theatre. *A pastoral, in prose anil verse, 
in vvliicf* he celebrates die birth of Christ, 
established his supremacy in this branch ; 
and many verses and hymns on sacred sub¬ 
jects bore testimony to big zeal for me new 
calling to which fie had devoted himself. 
l*hiiip IV, who greatly favorqd the, Spanish 
theatre, hen he ascended the throne, in 
1 U21,' round Lope in Jfosseseion, of the 
stage, and of an urdiinXed authority over 
poets, actors, and the public. He nnme- 
dfctely loaded him w'itli new marks of 
honor and fnvoA At this time Lope pub¬ 
lished Los Triumphos de la Ft; Las for- 
luntis de. /Hand , qpvels it) prose, ifhitations 
of those of Cervantes ; Qiree, an epic 
poem, and Philomela , at) allegory, in 
which, under tlie character of the night- 
iiuralc, lie seeks to revenge himself upon 
certain critics, w hotu he represents' under 
that of the thrush. Ilis celebrity in¬ 
creased so much thdt, suspicious with 
respect to the enthusiasm which had 
been shown for him, he printed the work 
SoliUxjuios a Dios, under the assumed 
mu tie, ^i. P. (jahriel de Padecopeo (an an¬ 
agram of Lb|>e de Vega de Cnrpio),which 
likewise obtained great *ftpplause He 
afterwards published a |HH*iu on the sub¬ 
ject of Magy Stuart, \iz. f'orona tragica 
(the Tragic Crown), anil dedicated it to 
pojn I'iIkui VJ1I, wlm had Mso com- 
im*moi?ited the dealii of this queen. The 
pope wrote an answer to the pout with 
his ovpi hand, ami conferred on him the 
title of doctor of theology; he also sent 
him tlie cross oft he order of Malta—marks 
of honor which, at the same, time, reward¬ 
ed his zeal for strict Catholicism, on* hicli 
account he was also made a tumiliar of 
tlie inquisition. All tlija rtimrilmt^aiswtfi; 
sujijiort the enthusiasm of the Spaniards 
for this *• wonder of literature.” The 
people for whom he wrote,without regard 
to criticism (for he says iu his strange 
puefti, Jjrte de hazier ConStdias, that the 
people I my fin* the comedies, and, con¬ 
sequently, lie. who sorites them should 
consult their pleasure), ran after him 
whenever he niade his apjmaratice in die 
Street, to gaze upon this prodigy of nature 
(monslruo de tutinraleza), as Cervantes call¬ 
ed him. The directors of the theatre (wid 
him so liberally, that at one time he is said 
to have pot&etwftd property to the amount 
of more than 100,uOO ducats ; but he was 
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himself so generous and charitable, that 
"he left but little. The spiritual college in 
- Madrid, into which be had been admitted, 
chose him president {capdlan mayor). In 
common conversation, any tiling perfect 
in its kind, was called Lopeuu. 


that otherpoote would have made, at least, 
foflr pieces qfthorn. Such, for instance, fa 
tlie exuberance found in La Fiona la*ti- 
mosa, which obtained the distinctioft of be- 
ing represent'd in the seraglio at Constant!- 
nOple. In tortility of dramatic invention, 
1635, he continued without' interruption aud facility of language, both iq. prow and 
.to moduce poems and plays. At this |»c- verite, Lope Sands atone. The execution 
noil, however, lie occupied himself with amfthe connexion of his pieces are often 
religions thoughts,* ,m d devoted hirttself slight j>nd loose, lie" is iilso accused of 


Until 


strietly to monastic practices, and died 
August 2ii of the same year. The prime¬ 
ly splendor of his iim**ul, id' which the 
. duke of Susa, the nidst distinguished of 
, bis patrposfand ve executor of his will, 
had the directionsthe great number as 
well as the*tone of the panegyrics, which 
were composed for this oce.L-iort, the 
crnulntion of foreign and name poets to 
bewail l^is dtriUh, ami to celebrate his 
tame, presented ait example altogether 
unique in th«r history of liteniture. The 
splendid exaquies mummed for three 
days, and ceremonies in honor of the 
Spanish Phatnix were j«rfonned upon 
the Spanish .stages with great solemnity. 
The uinnber of 1 ,opeV comj>o>itioii.s is 
astonishing, it is said dial ho printed 
more than 21,300,000 litio, and that t'OO 
■ of hiS pieeeti have ap[«arcd upon the 
stage, lu one of his last works, he af¬ 
firmed L that the printed {Kution of them 
• was 1*389 than t^iqs* 1 which wv$* ready for 
the press. Thc^Castilian language is, in¬ 
deed, very rich, the Spanish ver-es are 
often very shell, and the luw* of metre 
and rhythid are not rigitl. We may, how* 
ever, doubt the pretended iuimljpr#of ’ 
JiOpe’s works, or we inii-i admit, that, if ho 
began tfl Compose when 13 y ears of age, he 
must have written about OW ygrsp-daily, 
■which, if we consider bis employments, 
and the interruptions tq, winch. a« a soldier, 
a ' secretary , the ‘lather of a tamilj;, and u 


making *oo frequent and uniform a use 
of duels pUtfdisguiscs (which fault, Itowev- 
orahis successors committed still more tie- . 
qfrefctly), and of freedom in his delineation* 
of mmyierst. rfome (loA Holland, tor in¬ 
stance) have attributed to him also the in¬ 
troduction of the character termed grdciosa, 
iijwm the Spanish stage. In those irregu¬ 
lar pieces, which l>ipe composed lor the 
popular taste, we find such Immbast of 
language and thought, that we are often 
tempted to conclude that he iifteuded to 
ynake sport of his subject and lu-> hearers. 
The merit of the elaUmuc parts of hirf 
tiagcd i s consists particularly in the rich 
cMiU-rance of his figure's, and, according 
to the Spanish critics, the purity of his 
liuiguagd. In judging of his iioldness in 
treating religious atfairs, We must lake into 
consideration the character of the nation, 
and the nature of the Spanish stag**. 
Many foreign dramatic writers, we tinay 
add, huvi^imitated laipe, and. tire indebted 
to him for tkvir la st pieet« and touches. 
Schfttgel, in hLs lectures oil the drama 
(I orhsungni hLrdr.nnuti*<:lo Kunst i, says 
of laipc—“ Without doriht, this writer, 
sometimes toe much extolled, sometrmes 
too much ii'iderwducd, upjieuivm the most 
favorable light in his plays; the thca- 
trrmvns the Ix # st school for the eom ctiop 
of ins thrtv capital faults, viz. defective 
connexion, pndixity, anti a useless display 
of learning.” In some of his pieces, es- 


. -priestj'fce must haw h'*<*n subject, dp|H*us peeinlly the historical, which wen* fouttd- 
ujcoucejvahli:. What we possess of |iis «d •ujKin old romances and traditions, a 


J lOSs* 

►amounts t*s only about a linuih of 
‘ this quantity. This, houVncr. i.-suftieient 
v to excite t^touishnxoit at lii.-. f iiiliry. He 
hiiriBelf infornS- ns that ltc,*lia«l more than 
a hundred times composed n piece gnd 
brought it on flic* stag*' within 21 hours. 

•£Perez de Moutalvau tis.se rts that Lope humor and interesting situations, and prub- 
fcomposedas gapimy in ptietry as in prose,- ably there are few which, with some alter- 
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eertigii rudeness of manner predominates, 
which is by no mentis destitute of charac¬ 
ter, And seems manifestly to have been 
chosen for tin- subjects. Others, which 
delineate the manners of the' time, display 
a cultivated tone. They all contain much 


•shod that he maths verses faster than his 
i amanuensis could write, tlieru. lie es- 
' fhnates Lope’s plays at IcOO, and his sa- 
• eraniental pieces { Autos tommrntalos) at' 
. 400. Qf his writings, his dramatic works 
are the -biofit celebrated. The plots of 
v thcwe that approach nearesf to the charac¬ 
ter of tragedy, ore usually so extensive, 


Utkins, would nnt.be well received, men, 
at the present day. Their general faults 
are the mine-—carelessness of pldt and 
negligent execution. r rhcy are also de-* 
Jicieut in depth, and in those fine qualities 
which constitute the mysteries of the art, 
A Collerrion de Uut Obrag swilm assi et\ 
Prom corn tn Vfrso de D. Lypv, t»py 
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peareil nt Madrid, J77fi, soq. ( 8 l vols.,4to.). symbol %f Jjis body, which'was soon 'to lib 
This does not contain Ins plays, howettor, Woken; and this red wine ’(for, probably v 
whicit .were published at air earlier date, Christ teed, this kind of wine, which at 
in ‘25 Vols., 4tol Concerning his, life (of the most common in Palestine) was a sig- 
which his poem Dorothea* gives,*, per- nifieant symbol of his Mood. " In all the 
' hops, the most valuable information) aw! r cborcheajffounded by the apostles, this 
writings, consult -the work of lordllol- usqge wa iutroducech, *ln die first and 
land*—Some Account of tne Life aahd wtcond - century, this rite was celebrated iu 
, Writings of Lojie Felix de Vega Cdtpio connexion .with the agape (q, v.) or lovr- 
(London, 1817, ‘2 vols., 2d edition). feast. After' the' third centufry, v^ien the 

Lord; of uneertniu etymologer;* a title congregations became more nuineroteytlie 
’of honor or dignity, used Ju different agapes ceased, and the Lord’s supper was 
senses. Iiuhe fcu< lu^times, lonl (seign^r) fVhtri thence celebrated on t^e occasion of 
was the grantor or proprietor of thc.fctSH,'- every divine Service in.tlie churches, in 
who retained lift; dominion or ultimate suchrf way that nil potent could partake, 
property of the feud oi fee, the use only with the exception oj^catechumeps (i. e. 
Winf grunted to the tenant. A person Christians not yet baptized), and of unbe- 
•tivho has the fee of a manor, ^uid rouse- miters. These were obliged to withdraw 
queiiily the homage oflus tenants, is called- ,wFu ri the celebration of the Lord’s supper 
the lord of the manor. In these cases, the eorupienced, because communion* was 
lordship or Immny was connected with considered as a tyysteriotis art, wljidi. was 
the Hcigucorial rights ol’ jurisdiction. Tin* to he withheld from pro Ian 14 eyes. Chris- 
superior lord.is staled lord paramount, and thins soon- began to userilie supernatural 
if iris tenant^ again grant a portion of land power to the lit**, and to take 1 the*coteo- 
u» other persifna, they Wing temjnts in crated bread and wine for more than 
reference to the lonl paramount, and lords bread and wine, and to maintain that the 
in reference to their'own tenants, arc body and the blood <*f our SavlAr wen* 
called mesne, or mean, 1 . e. muhlie lords, united with them. From this originated 
Lord is also a mere title of dignity, nt- the doctrine of transubstantitftiQn, which 
niched to certain official stations, whieji was started by Parrhasius Radbertus, in 
are sometimes hereditary, Jmt sometimes the ninth century. Though this doctrine 
only official or jiersonal. All who an* was eb first opposed (we Jtitrengarius), yet 
noble by birth or rraiiUoii, that is. the |a*ers it was soflh gendhdly rts eivisl, and, in 
of England, are called lordsa iw* five or- 1*215, solemnly confirmed hrpojic blun¬ 
ders of nobility constitute the lords *tein- cent III, in the fourth Ijiteran council, 
pnpil, in cutitiadistinciion from the prelates From the pew doctrjne sprang the udora- 
of the chinch, or lords spiritual, Inith of <iou of the host (in which Coil was pras- 
whom sit together in tile house of lords, en«. accoaling*to tile new*belief), as v\ell 
hSs* Pars.) It is sometimes only an as* tnearustom of refusing the cup in the 
official title, as lord advurah, lord»mtn/or, coinmtmion to the laity, because it lya* 
is :c. It is also applied, but only by c<«ir- sup|<#sed, that, w’herc thehody of Christ 
test, to the sons of dukes and marquises, was,his blood must hr* too( ConQBmitanre), 
and to the eldest sons of e*rls.—In Scrip- yhepce the use # of the .wine was not 
lure, the word Lord, when printed in necessary for the n ceptiou of tin* com- 
enpiuds, in tin* Old Testament, is it t«ms- munion. This refusal was, also portly 
lalioti of the Ifehaew Aehmai, which glut owing to a desire of avoiding every 
Jews wen* accustomed to sidlstittjfe in occasion whereby the, hlOod of £i>ii**- 
reading, anil even in Meriting, tin* the in- might lie incautiously spilled, and become 
'•liable name Jehovah (q. In tht»New profaned; and portly to the efforts of tint 
Testament, it is applied to Jesus Christ, clergy to establish n distinction in their 
die term, in life original Greek, being own favor. Even before the origin of 

[owner, master.) die* doctrine of tratisubwantiation, the 

Lords, Him. sk ok. (See Parliament , Lord’s supper pad begun to be represent- 
i» the article (Inal Britain.) ed as a sacrifice. FroAi this sprang tlie 

Toro’s Sui'CKii; a <*ervipony among private mass. (See Mass.) After the 
Christians, by which they conuneniomte notion of purgatory hail become prevalent, 
die death of the founrici of their religion, ■ this doctrine -was ^connected with the 
and make, at tb<» same tfhie. u profession above-mentioned conceptual of the coin- 
«f their faitli. Jesus Christ instituted .the munion hs a sacrifice, und bow rimsses were 
rite when he toqk his hist meal with his said chiefly foj the purjwse of delivering 
disciples. The broad, which he broke the souls <if ttlte deceased from purgatory, 
after the Oriental manner, was a fitting 4 s ear, y the “WHth century, pnv«# 
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mam» wore celebrated in various* places; 
after the ninth century, they. Were in use, 
every where. Thus the Lord’s supper had 
become, in the course of time, something. 

S prite different from the design of its 
ounder. Tins had been conteilded pfe- 
vious to the refoitnation,by some, part-iya 
.^dissatisfied with the ruling church, espe- 
4 cinUy by the IIussites (s evHu&sites, in art icle 
Hum), iij the fifteenth eentuiy, to whom, 
indeed, rite council,of Bale was obliged 
to allow the use of the. cup in the com- 
V iminiou. The reformers renewed tllb 
complaint, that tl*' church had deviated, 
in the celebratiotrapf, the* Lord’s sdppcr, 

- from the purpose wf Christ, and the 1 ex¬ 
ample of the apostolic age, and both the 
German and Swiss reformers agreed itf 
'rejecting the doctrine of truestibstautia- 
tion and the mass, and tnaiutaming, that 
the Lord’S supper ought io !><■ celebrated 
before the wliple cotiirregntion, and with 
the aduiiiystratiou of both bread and 
wine, lit explaining the words by which 
the supper was instituted, Luther and 
Zuiuglius differed, and their different opin¬ 
ions on‘this subject formed the principal 
subject of die unhappy dissension between 
tlic Lutheran and Calvinistic, cluirclies. 
Luther took the words, “ This is my body,” 
&<*., in their literal sense, and thought 
that thp body and blood of Jesus /fhnsr 
were united, in a mysterious Way, with 
the bread and the wine, so that the com¬ 
municant receives, .with ipid under {mm 
ft sub) the bread and wine,, the real 
body and veal bloo<l of the Redeemer., 
'Zuiuglius, on the hthdr silky understood 
the words in a figurative sense, an4 sup¬ 
posed that Jesu-. Christ meant to say. “The 
bread and iho wine represent -my body 
and mv blood,” and maintained, therefore, 
that tlie bread and vvini^ were mere sijfiuj 
of the'body and the blood of (.’lirist. 

. From thin difference of opinion arose a 
' Violent dispute between Luther and Ziriu- 
WflimiBrivhich, in later times, has lieen 
^continued between the Lutheran and Cal¬ 
vinism: divines. Tho opinion advanced 
% Calvin, by* which a Spiritual pres- 
■ eflnce of the body and blood of Christ 
is supposed in die communion, though it 
came nea^r to the Lutheran doctrine 
► than that^RSuingiius did, yet was essen¬ 
tially different, and, therefore, also met 
rwith a strong opposition, from tho‘strict 
adjierents of Luther. Melanchthon in- 
■cUped to the. Calvinistic notion, and so, 
did many other Lutheran divines, who 
were called by the opposite party Philip- ■ 
ist* and Crypto-Calvinists. *• The formula 
concwiut, .or articles of tehgiods peacc^ 
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suppresseff the Crypto-Calvinists in the 
greatest part pf the Lutheran church, and 
»established tilt: idea of puttier. In .recent 
times, ryunV' Lutheran divines have in¬ 
clined to tlie Calviuistic doctrine. The 
Greek church lias ik>u adopted the doc¬ 
trine of tnuiaubstnntiatioti in its whole 
extent; yet ifcr doctrine comcsnieanji - to 
this dogmii than to that of the reformed 
church. The Oriental Christians differ 
also from the Western, in using leavened 
bread in tfieJLohl’s supper, and in adinin- 
Lstturihg it*to children., (See Gnek Church.) 

^Nie doctrine of the Lord’s supjier has 
jnven rise to such long af.il bitter conten¬ 
tion between Catholics tind Protestants, 
that thp following remarks, written by a 
Catholic, ayd giving the Caiholic views 
on this subject, may not be uninteresting 
to our readers.] THb Catholic doctrine 
of communion (suv s tne writer) cannot l»e 
underdood without a clear insight into 
the fundamental v iews of the Catholic 
church on all sacred things. He, to 
whom Christianity is not nit external reve¬ 
lation of the I)eitv,jto whom Jesus is not 
tin; iucurnate God,' and his doctrine not 
divine tnrilifhigher than all liiinian con¬ 
ceptions, who regards not the church as a 
divine institution, and her Traditions as in¬ 
disputably true r caiinot enter into tin? 
Catholic views on the communion. It 
must be particularly considered, that Cath¬ 
olic ChrisfiautJ.v is of a trulv imstic nature. 
By n&jsticim we mean r:ot the capricious, 
imaginations of eacli milividiiul, but the 
it ii i versa I mystical belief of the church. 
Of these masteries the sacrament of com- 
mutiion is the highest, and is the central 
point of all the institutions of the Catholic 
church. In all religions, we find the idea 
of a sacrifice, h hioh man oilers to the De¬ 
ity. by which’" acknowledges a relation 
lietvveen himself and the Deity, and en¬ 
deavors to represent the devout spirit of re¬ 
ligion hyun act of external worship. ’ The 
purcr ( jis this idea of a sacrifice, the purer 
is t)uf religion. It wins reserved for Chris¬ 
tianity) to give it its highest reality and 
greatest purity. In the prophecies relat¬ 
ing to the Messiah, it is said,<that he shall 
be a priest alter the order of Mclchisedek 
( Psalm ex. 4) ; hut this Melchisedek was 
a priest of the Most High, who offered 
bread and wine. [Gen. xiv.) How then 
was this prophecy fulfilled ? Malachi pre¬ 
dicted that the sacrifices of«the aucient' 
Jaw would he nltfdished, and supplied by 
8 pure rneut-5ffering. {.Malachi i, 11.) The, 
incarnate God walked in the flesh among 
mortals, teuching and working miracles.. 
Alter having performed the miracle of 
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multiplying the loaves, he delivered a part 
of his mysteries (John vi, 4Sy56; 1 CV 
rinth. xix,JG; I/ukt Ufii. 19,2ft; Mark xiv, 
22—29; Maih. xxvi. 3G—28.) ‘ It in easily 
pe rceived that this rite must have, been 
coeval witli the foundation qfnis religion, 
and that tty} apostles every* j^bere intro¬ 
duced it and made known its nignifivntjbii. 
Hut what the apostles have mtrodtrted 
and preached we learn only by tradition. 
Tjiis tradition, however, tells uskhat Lite 
ordinance of Christ was mea&t ytemlly. 
'File Lord (proceeds the writer) remain'd 
in his chureh : in the congregations oft rtf 
Christians, the hmft and the blood yf the 
titivior were offered and tasted in the shajx* 
ofbread and wine. This was the belief 
1>f the church from the beginniyg; and it 
cannot he shown that it commenced at 
any {wrtieulnr tirou, or supplanted another 
doctrine. , The clearest proof of tlii^ is, 
that a similar doctrine, even if it he not 
the same doctrine of trunsuhstnntiation, 
is to lie found in all the clmrrhes, which 
long since separated from the (jatho- 
lic. This rite is in remembrance of the 
death and the resurrection of Jesus. Hut 
how (.says (he writer) can we sin against the 
body und the blood of Jesus? How can 
we take it at nil unworthily, if tin* whole 
ceremony is a mere net of«coiiimcmora- 
tion ? I'njgfeft purpose would be the ad¬ 
monition, “This do sn remembrance of 
me,” if there was it# meaning sttanbod to it 
hut that of a participation in the fruit? of 
Jesus’ death by an act of commemora¬ 
tion ? 'File memory of Jesus is essentially 
connected .with all the benefits of his reli¬ 
gion. Further, ns soon as wo admit of n 
real presence of Jesus in the euehurist, 
we must he ready to concede, also, thut 
the broad and wine com*: to e^isv in reali¬ 
ty, though they remain still in appearance. 
That which rcallv exists, is the sacra¬ 
mentally (not visibly) present body raid 
blood of Christ. Hy a miracle of the * 
C^innipotent, n change is effected, and jhis 
wi} cull transubstantiatum. It has Urn 
proved already, Iw* Leibnitz, that tlufv is 
no philosophical contradiction hi this, and 
we find it the principle of a whole philo¬ 
sophical school, the sceptics, to dispute 
the real existence of appearances.*! Evert 
the oldest Christian fathers, not only in 
sermons, hilt in passages explanatory of 
•their doctrines, and destined for the in¬ 
struction of the catechumens, expressed 
themselves in such a way a§ to show 
us that the first Christians were, not t 
oirly convinced of Christ’s beiug pres¬ 
ent through • our belief, but also that 
the bread or wine no longer existed. 
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Justin Martyr, Endeavoring to give ft»e 
emperor a notion of the religion of the 
Christians, after' descrilririg the cererno- ’ 
ny of coiisecration, Bays, “ We eat this 
not as* common bread, and drink this 
not as coi^mori.wine; hut as Jesus Christ, 
after b a \ting been made man by the word 
of Cod, had flesh and blood, so we believe 
also, that the food consecrated by his 
words, has become tha-flesh and bipod of 
the man Jesus.” (Ada 1 .) We know al¬ 
so, that the Christians were accused, by 
the pagans, of eating, it) their secret as¬ 
semblies the flesh of an infant—<« notion 
which'certainly took it/ rise from their 
doctrine of the Lord’ersupper, of which 
tl^p former might have heard some ob¬ 
scure acrouut. The Christiaus, in gruc- 
rnl (continues the writer), kept this doc¬ 
trine very secret [diadpliiut arcetni ). * It’ 
they believed tlmt they received CJlirist 
only through faith, it is nek easy to see 
why they made such a mystery pf it. -But 
this, tiny did, and instructed their catechu¬ 
mens in this doctrine hut a short time be¬ 
fore their baptism. The dogma of Iran- 
substantiation is as old is die comrfiunion 
itself, and was by no means first set up by 
ParrliHsius Rad be if us, in tlie ninth centu¬ 
ry, as is commorrty asserted ,by the Prot¬ 
estants. Then* is no reason why. that' 
real p.4«ence slioukl be hmited to the 
time wlien the Christian receives the eu- 
eharist; for-Christ distinctly says, *' This is 
my Irmly,” and tryiders it, on that account, 
to his discijJes. And how could it lie de¬ 
cided at what moment this presence com- 
inerjwy anil wiien it ceases? The first 
Christians knew nothing alrout this limi¬ 
tation. They regarded the consecrated 
host with feelings of adoration ; they 
partook of it with the utmost awe, and 
carried it with them jp time*? of persecution, 
to encouijpge tiiemselves by the enjoyment 
of it. (Jrigcn, a w riter of the third v^ntu. 
r\, says, “ You, who arc allowed .to par¬ 
take in the holy mystesjea, you know-4 .-av ’ 
to keep the Irody of the Lordyou receive, 
with ull caution and reverence (tjie Chris- 
tians received it formerly Wicfi tiieir hands), 
lost pm part of the hallowed gift fall la, l 
the ground ; you believe jflstly that you 
bring guilt upon yourselves when, by neg¬ 
ligence, you drop* any part of it.” Equally 
strong ;ernis are to be fqund in Cyril’s in- 
st ructions to the new converts, as well as 
in the liturgy of all die Oriental aud West¬ 
ern churches, the testimony of which is 
of the greateri importance, as it is not tlie 
testimony of a few single scholars, hut tlie 
nulrtic profeagtoli of entire churches. Aa , 

' from the first times, the presbyter of the 
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congregation performed the consecration, 
the peculiar view of the Catholic church, 
which tConsidera die spiritual guide of u' 
congregation as a sacrificing priest, is ex- 
’ plained. The mads is nothing but this 
sacrifice, and, so far, jis old in i^ essential 
character as the Lord’s supper,/.hough it 
,'firat received its external additions and 
form under Gregory the Great. The Lord’s 
- suppeftia a sacrament, which, by an ex¬ 
ternal symbol, sanctifies the internal man. 
The Catholic view of communion per¬ 
vades the whole CathoKc religions and ec¬ 
clesiastical sy stain. This ’crtfeiT of the 
whole ChristianVcbnrch, the Greek not 
excepted,ns it is represented here, remained 
uncontroverted until the cle\entli cen¬ 
tury, when the controversy hetw ecu the 
' Greek and the Latin churches broke out, 
respecting the’ bread to lx* used in the 
communion—whether i> might to lie lenv- 
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on reason, by which the scripture was to 
bfc searched, .must needs lost; a sense of 
the Catholic mysteries, hi the council of 
Trent,* session 13, arc pronounfced the 
foljdwirig ^anons,. which represent the 
creed of the church >—1. If any one de¬ 
nies that tljf'fe is contained ip the most 
hph’ saemment of the altar, truly, «retfllv • 
and' Substantially, the body and the blood, 
together wall the soul and divinity of our \ 
Lord Jesus Christ, and, ronscqueutly, the 
entire (^hrest,—if such a one say, dial he 
^co ntained thcreinoonly as in a symbol, 
A'tjlgura, pel virtute, anathema sit (let him 
lie cufsed). 2. If any Hue says, that there 
remains in the most holy sacrament of the 
altar, the substance of the bread and* wine, 
together with the life and the blond of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, and if he denial 
that wonderful and miraculous transform¬ 
ation of the whole substance of the bread 


ened or unlervened. Kesjieetiiig the dor- into the IkmIv, and the whole sulistanee of 
trine of thq supper, there arose no dis- the wine inio the blood, whilst there n*- 
pute, 'till the beginning of the thirteenth mains only the • shape (species) of the 
centufy, when the priest Bcrenganus of broadband die wine, which transformation 
Tours denied the doctrine of transuh- is termed, by die Catholic eliureh, tran- 
stantiation, but not that of the sub- substantiation—anathema sit. 3. if there 
stantial presence of Christ. .The whole be any one who denies that there is eon- , 
church was surprised *at this innovation, tain mi in the venerable saerament of the 
This gave occasion, in the fourth Lateraii altar, under both sorts, and after division 
' council, to a solemn proclamation of the has been performed under the single parts 
old creed of the church on tmn./hbstan- of liotb sorts, the whole Christ -anathema 
tiation. This creed continued m full au- sit. 4. If any one says, that, alter con.se- 
tliority, and cwi Hussdid not impeach it; oration Aas been perfoftmd, the IkxIv and 
nay, Huss and his adherents were filled thc^lehd of Christ is not in the mi’raru- 
. with reverence towards the* sacrament, lous sacrament of ;tie altar, hut dint Ibis 
and claimed evep the cup. It had beconfc is only during the tasting, neither before 
customary in latter times, (com learpifypill- imr afterwards, and that there is not in 
ingsome part of the blood, to give only the the eoiwcuted host or the jMirtieles, pre- 
liody to the laity, since in the body die served i>; remaining after’the eeleliration 
blood wasreontainefo (doetriiut of crtnn, m . ofi the Lord’s supper, the true body of 
itance). The Hussites, however, believed the Lor tl—Jtnathema sit. 5. If any" one 
that the cup was a constituent part of the says, either that remission of sins is the 
sacrament, without which the fjterament principal effect of the sacrament of the 1 
wouffi not be complete. The church eon- altar, or that no other results spring from 
d emn ed this Opinion as a heresy, in the. •it+-anaikenui sit. ti. If anv one says, that 
cwiBcil of Constance, in 1415. By the thcgmly-begotien Sou of God is not to be ' 
reformation of the sixteenth century, the adored by external worship, in the holy 
whole Catholic system was attacked, as saciltrrient of the altar, and to he revered 
v the reformers? rejecting fhe traditions of with particular solemnity, nor to be sol- 
the church, took the Bible alone for jheir ernrily carried about in processions, after 
.guide in matters of belief, and departed, at tlie praiseworthy and universal usage qf 
the same,time, from the. Catholic theory Jbe church, nor to be presented publicly 
of^mmunion. If they had left the *o tlie people, and that those who adore 
Confine doctring on communion, the him are idolaters— anathema sit. 7. If 
priesthood and mass would necessarily’ any one says, it is not permitted to keep 
nave remained too. By what means the holy eucharist in the pix, hut that it 
could the priests of the new sect obtain must lie distrilfhted immediately after tlie 
their consecration? It was therefore neces- consecration to the by-standers, or that if 
ssry to establish a new theory of corn- is not permitted to bear it reverentially to 
reunion; or, rather, it was^he natural eon- the mck-^nathcmasit. 8. If any one says, 

, sequen ce , since tlie pew church, founded tlmt the Christ offered in the euebarist is 
, . » 
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tasted only spiritually, and notancmmont- 1 magozipqp lor the use of the royal nary.' 

ally and really —anathema sit. 3, If any one The principal manufacture is of salt, 
denies that nil Christian believers of either Population, 17,115 ; 340 miles W. by*S. 
sex, as mSoiias they rite arrived at years of • Paris ; lat. 47° 45' N.; Ion. 6° if . W. 


discretion, are bound, after the command 
of the holy Catholicchureh, communi¬ 
cate, at hiast, at Easter every year-— ayathe- 
ma.rU. '1CT. If an v one says, tliaftt in not per¬ 
mitted to the officiating priest to adminis¬ 
ter the sacrament to himself —anathema sit. 


(See Delorme.) 
(Sec Claude Lor- 


Lorme,'M arion de. 

Eorraive, Claude. 
mine.) “ 

{LotJwtrvhfiut ; in German, 
Lothringtn), so called from Lothaire, II, to 

whom this part of the country fell in the 

v. - ■ -P Li... _ I * ..I 


11.Jf any one says, that faith alonf is a' division of die, empire lietween him and 
sufficient preparation 'for the $ai)t»yirw*iit his brothers, Louis II and Charles (854), 

.i... v i.. .....-- — — *-'* on... j )£U j j )r( .y U)t3 , s iy belonged to jibe kingdem 

of Austrasia. It was divided into Lower 
and Fjtper Lorraine ; the former in¬ 
cluding all die country between the Rhine, 
the Meuse and' the S'cheldt, to the »■» ; 
tlt^ latter the countries between the Rhine 
find the Moselle, to the Meuse. Ixurnine, 
at a later period, was hounded by AlsacC, 
Fraitfdie-roiute, (^humpagne, Luxemburg, 
the present Prussian province of the Low¬ 
er Rhine, and the Bavarian circle of the 
Rhine, containing 10,150 square miles, 
and at present forming tlie French depart¬ 
ments hf the Meuse, the. Vosges, the Mo¬ 
selle and tin Meurtho. with a jiophhition 
of I ..■>(10,00(1 inhabitants. Its forests and 
mountain**, amongjwlneli the principal is 
the Yu-iri me adapted for the raising of 
rattle, and contain much game ; they also 
yield eifpjwr, salt, iron, tin. and some sil¬ 
ver. It springs And lakes, abounding 
with fish, are also to he found? Tim soil 
is, for the most part, poor, and not adapt¬ 
ed for Trilogy, Trie vine is cultivated to 
a#eonsidcrnhle exterit. The French ami 
Geri^ai^ languu,f<'s are s|Niken. The jh'o-. 
pie are of German origin. Lorraine was 
tor eenturies a suhjeel of dispute ln^vveen 
Frane<*aiid (jrormam. It vvasf for a lung 
time, a fief ot' the German empire. Oil 
the (h*4|h of Oharl^s the ByJd, duke of 
Lorraine, in 14*11, without mule heirs, 
the country was inherited by his da lighter 
♦ l-alnUa. The two grandsons of her eun- 
in-lavv Frederic—Antony and ClutnL — 
founded, in 150c 1 ,' the principal and rof- 
latpral Lorraine lines, the latter ijf which 
spread' in France (tin* dukfs lie Guise, 
n’Aumale, D'Ellxteuf, D’llarcourt, belong- 
ed to it) From that time forward (1540), 
France took a decided pan m all disputes 
relating to liOrraine. Charles of Lorraine 
was driven out, during tfie 30 years’ war, 
<m account of his connexion with Austria, 
lie was restored in 1650, under severe 
conditions, and, in 1062, he consented 


of the holy samunent— anathema fit. The 
Catholics have still the prawns mi mm, &4 
1 a pledge that the, Urrnl remains with their 
church. (See Corpus Christ!.) • 

Loiw.nzo vi: Mehh i. (See Mediri.) 

, •Loketto ; a small town in the States 
of the. (’hureh,alsiut three mile? from the 
sea, in the Mare of Ancona, with n bishop, 
who is also hishoji of Kecanuti, and 5(100 
inhabitants, who are principally supported 
by the resort of pilgrims. Pilgrimages are 
marie to the rasa santa —the holy house in 
ihe cathedral of koretto. which i- .-up nosed 
to have been the house of tin* v irgin Mary, 
and which was carried by the angels ! 1261) 
from Galilee to Dalmatia, and tlifnre. in 
I21M, to Italy, near Rccannti, and, finally 
(I2P5), to tin* sjmr when* it now'remain-. 

This holy house, which is jn the centre 
of the church, is covered, externally, with 
marble, and is built vf elxiiiy and bricks 
It is 30 feet long, 15 wide, let t 

high, and richly ornamented. It l\s ;»lso 
I men imitated at other places Bur instance, 
at Prague). Loretto formerly contained 
great treasuries, collected from the pit- 
gltrns. 'Phe meonie of this limi-e once 
amounted to .*i(>,(KJ0 srwli , beside* the 
presents received annually. .The pilgrims 
were estimated at 100,000 yeatlj.. Amongst 
other curiosities, a window *is si town in 
the holy house, through which the angel 
Gabriel ujmenred to Mary, when fie an¬ 
nounced the liiilh of the Savior. Ra¬ 
phael’s jmiuting of the virgin throwing ft 
veil over the inliint is. beautiful. Tiie 
treasures were, in part, ex|>e'lided,iii pay¬ 
ing the comribufains imjiosed hv the 
French (1708); the rest was taken posses- 
sion of by them. They carried ti e image 
of the virgin to Paris, but it was restored 
with great pomp, December 0, 1802. 

L’Okcemt ; a fortified and regularly built 
seaport of France, dcpartnicnl of the 
Murbihau, on the btiy of Port Louis, at 
■ the influx of the small rivffr fbjorf. Tin* 
harbor is large and secure, and of easy t dial Lorraine should go to France 011 
’access. It has still some trade, particular- * his death, the house of Lorraine being 
ly with the French colonies, au<l is a recognised as jlRnees of the blood. He 
ulaee of imfwrtance, on account of its wus, bowevei, again deposed, and died 
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LOifcUNE-lot; 


in tbe Austrian Service. 113% brother’s Garonne, bjieor Aiguillon ; length, 150 

S dson Leopold was recognised as miles, It gives name to a department. 

i of Lorraine by the peace of Bys- (See Department) 
wick (1697). 'Prance finally succeeded in • Lot ; according ttfthe HeRrew histoiy, 
• her Attentions, when Stauislau^ fathcr-in- a fiephew of Abraham, who, to avoid 
law of Louis XV, and the dethroned ■king dissension^ between, his followers and 
v of Poland, by the peace of VreiVna {No- those of Abraham, went eust into the 
vember 8,1738), received tbe (fochies # of plain of Jo^kn, toward* Soddhi, wb»lo his 
’’Lorraine and Bar (with the exception of uncle dwelt in Canaan. Having beeli 
the c^jidty of Falkcnstcin), which, after taken captive by some marauding chiefs, 
. bis death (1766), were united with France. Lot 'wjis delivered by Abralsiro from 
By thp second, peace of Paris (1815), a their hhmjs. Having received two nngeb 
Small part, wjth the foisress Saarlouis, was ip to lifs house in £odoin, an attack wag 

ceded to Germany, and now brlongs to 1 --' ■ ’ — *•- - 1 1 

the Prussian province of the 1 Lower 
Bhihe. Besides fhe principal town, Nan¬ 


cy (q. v.), Luneville (q. v.) Itas beoudjs- 
’ tinguished by the peace of 1801, Charles 
. Eugene, duke of Lorraine-Kllxruf, horn 
. September 25, 1751, at the commcncc- 
rnent of the French revtdiition, conunuwl- 
edthe regiment roi/td .Wttnaiul, under the 
tide of prgice Lamliesr, and afterwards en¬ 
tered the Austrian service, and died at 


Vienna, November 21, 1825. He was the nify,jjmt she wus rendeted a stable, tl 
last of the younger line. The elder line is, motionless, by being inoru-ted jw 


fhade upon it by night, by the inhabitants, 
who were struck blind, and the. impend¬ 
ing (festnictjou of tlje city was announced 
to Lot. He esnqied from the devoted 
spot, with his family ; hut his wife, looking 
hack at the scene of devastation, “ la-camp 
a pillar of salt,” which Josephus, and Bon- 
jamin of Tudela, declare existed in their 
timys, und. According to some late travel¬ 
lers, was to la- seen not long ago. The 
text is, by some, understood merely to sig- 

tliat 

ith 


now rfiles iu Austria, Tuscany mid Mode- salt, l^ot afterwards became the (ktlli-r of 
na. (See Eueimc’s Resume <Jc fHistoin de Moab mid Ammon, l»v Ins two daughters. 


Lorraine (Pans, 1825). tree al-o Hnpsburg.) 

Lory. .This name has laa-n given to 
some of die parrot tribe, from their fre¬ 
quently re]>eatirig the word. Tlitf, have, 
however, no distinct*characTer-?>f suffi¬ 
cient importance to separate them from 
the great genus psUtaem^ They are wry 
active and gay, even in captivity. They 
are found, a for the most part, in 'the ,’Vhi- 
duccas, and are held in great otm^ii^m jti 
some para of the East. The most priz- 


Lot. Man often finds it extremely 
difficult to choose la-tween two measures, 
tilings, pcrsqps, Ac. In such eases, he 
often allows himself to la» determined by 
S>ome outward impulse. This is, in part, 
ihe remqnav hy men appeal to lot. The 
predominant motive, however, m verv 
many cases, is a superstitious lalu-f of ifie 
direct interten ruv of the Hivinity in de¬ 
termining the result, lh.uce we find the 
lot most freqm nth resorted to in ages and 
ed is ftfe scarlet lorv, which was for a long nations little advanced m < ivilj/ation, and 
lime unkitowu in Europe, as tlnWllutdi ‘ less guided by reason than by belief iu 
« were at first wholly unsuccessful m trails- eaqaTimtu^d influences; and hence, too, 
( •^porting it thither; the*l«rds gencrllly dii-d the religious*ceremonies with which .the 
on the voyage. They arc liow.howcver, appeal to lot is often accompanied in such 
brought across the ocf an without mucli a*tate of society. (.See Divhriiion ) It 
difficulty, and arc murked by their lender • vfouki lie endless to enumerate the differ- 
-ntSis and attachment to their masters, enfc modes of determination by lot, and tlie 
** The Javanese appear to have a great prC- various (vises in which men have resorted 
. dilectiotu for^them, and # raise them , in , to this mode of resolving doubts. The 
groat numbers. But the most valuable of ' Hebrews used to draw Iota I adore under 



It is very doqjle tion of officers. Thus the ajmstlq Mat¬ 
as chosen by lot. For this pur- 


found in Newfjuinea. ^. 

v and familiar, aiyl lias great aptness in tbew wa$ _ . .. ... 

Jeaming to speak ; this,tadded to its beau- pose, dice or small staves were generally. 

ite extreme delicacy, as wpl! as taken. The holv lot wus the fjrim and 
me difficulty of rearing it, rentiers it very Thummina The Greeks made use of dice, . 

4 ,J * n \ been t with signs, letters or words, inscribed. ‘ 

aokl m London as high ^20 guineas. These were Brawn out of a vessel, and in- 
. Lot } a river .of France, which rises in terpryted by priests, or the dice were, 

‘ tbe dep^tausnt of Loas^re, and jo as^te thrown as jn games. Such dice were found 




in many temples, and one at Preenesin was 
fmnoiiH on that account. THo northern 
i)niipn»—Hu!«ians,Gam»ans,S^Ddes,&c.— 
all hod their ways of prying into tbe.fu- 
.tura'by lot. Thu Moravian Brethren Have 
ro-iniroduccd the apjiefll to lot; they use 
it in the cod»s of marriages tyd appoint¬ 
ments,* in thoir community, though it nffist 
be olwervnd that (hey an' riot determined 
Solely by if. . 

Lor has received, in Americn^the pe¬ 
culiar moaning of a portion oi* haul, as a 
houst-loL In the first settlement of the 
couinry t a certain portion or shim: of lanA 
was aHotted to each inhabitant of a.^mn ; 
this wys calk'd his lot. lienee, inn more 
(jg'iimd sense, the same word w as applied 
to any piece of land. (See Jhnoricttnisni.) 

1,ot-\si»-(iako.nnf ; a department of 
Franco. (See Department.) 

.Loth; a (ionium weight, the half of an 
ounce, or the Jtihl part of a pound avoir¬ 
dupois. r l'lie lead used by naviiruiois and 
mechanics is alijp called l*Ah m tjcnmm. 

Lorn nit s, Peter (called Snuniku, to 
distinguish him from his uncle), horn at. 
Sualimiiister, in Ilanaii. 15‘ir 1 , Minted phi¬ 
losophy, tilt: ancient languages, rhetoric 
and {Mietry under Mchssus, < .‘umrmrius 
and Mclaiichthon - served in the forces of 
the Siualcaldic league ; {rat tiled in France 
and Italy, US the tutor to .soihe rich yount: 
men ; during this time, -audied medicine 
at the most famous tmiM isiTies Vf fjoth 
countries, and afterward* rcrchedf’u doc¬ 
torate at Padua, lie died very young, 
while professor of Medicine at Heidel¬ 
berg,. lot JO. as it is said, in coit*equcurr of 
a love potion, uhieh was given him in 
Bologna. His Latin poetry, parnoularly 
his elegies, give him a plane anions: the 
first modem l^uin poet*. '^’Ifere niv edi-■ 
tions of his Formula , by P. Bm maim 
(Amsterdam, 175-1, 2 sols., 4tn.), aud^hy 
, Kretsclunar (l)resden, I773). , % 

Lotion, in medicine and pharmacy, is 
a wash f<<r beautifying, tie: skin, by cfeni-* 
ing it of the deformities occasioned *hy a 
irctornatund secretion. Almost all the 
otions ail vert ised for sale, rontaip much 
deleterious matter, and therefore ought 
never to be had recourse to, 

LoTTERr (from lot)-, a scheme for the 
distribution of prizes by chance. Lone- 
lies, like every other sfieeies of gambling, 
doubt have a jicmicious influence upon 
. #he character of those coiWerned (n them. 
Though this influence is not srf direct, and 
the immediate consequences are not sd 
disastrous, as those of some ofhhr species 
of gambling, yvhicb call into exercise the 
violent passions, and stake die gambler’s 
v vt»j* VIII. \ b • 


whole foftune upon a single chance' dr f 
' exertion of skill,—still, as this kind can bo- 
earned on secretly, and the temptations are 
thrown in the way of both sexes, all agoe, 
-.ami all descriptions of persons, it spreads 
more widely in a community, and may 
tliu* sjlqfdy infect the sober, economical 
and industrious habits of a people more 
extensively and deeply, titan thoAe.speri-s 
of gambling which an? attention with 
greater turbulence, and a train of other 
vices. Lotteries aft: of different kinds? 1. 
Numerical lottery? or lotto •'lotto <ti fir 
nova); invented by the tVrioisse. At the 
elections of the counst Hors, the names of 
the candidates were ea?t info a vase, and 
ff^n into a wheel-pf-forturie. when wagers 
were laid upon the event of the eS( etion* ; 
the state finally undertook the supenny 
tendence of the bank. It is ^rid’Tha’ 
Benedetto Gentile, a counsellor, lirst in¬ 
troduced this lotto in 1020 ; »aigl, because" 
the name Gentile, hy chance, rind never 
been drawn, the jsjpulaf lie.lief prevailed, 
that the devil had earned him ofli logetlier 
with his name, to pnnisli liim for un¬ 
lucky’ invention. Numbers were after¬ 
wards substituted instead of the names of 
eligible noblemen, and lnnce tin-lotto as¬ 
sumed its present lortn. The numbers 
Ironi 1 to 5*0 are ust'd ; from these, on the 
day_ol’^Ira'ying, fije iiumU'rs arc always 
draw n. Out of the 5k* numbers, each ad¬ 
venturer chooses for himself such and as 
many numbers.*? he likes, and s]>criri*"* 
with what'sum and upon what kind of 
clmnee he will hack each selected num¬ 
ber 4 Alien upAn he receives a printed 
ticket. In this lottery, there are foty kinds 
of elyuiCes: 1. An estrado,- s-o railed, 
which mjnlrcs only one unmlier lunong 
the flvtr that are drawn, and in which the 
successful mlveimdiTS received 11 times 
the staktA By this the lotto gains Jti pc* 
cent, lx'eanse rheie an? 17 blanks to one 
-prize. 2. The wager, in which a mui: 
lays -a wager, as it were, with the lotto, 
that one of the selected numbers wilt 
have the first, second, thick fourth or fifth 
place in the order of drawing. Shonid 
thi'/eveiit ii»p|ien in the drawing, the Imr- 
tor olitains ti7 times the sum deposited. 
By this the lotto gains about 25 per cent, 
il. The third is aif amho, in wlriolt, of the 
numWrs drawn, there arc two which the 
adventurer has 'pitched upon. He re«$ 
reives from tlie Iptto 340 times the stake. 
In this case; the lotto gains 37 per cent, 
there being 399 blanks to one prize* 4. 
The last is m tamo, by which the lotto 
gains 54 per cent-, there being 11,347 
bUnks to doe priare. it requires thg ad^ 
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4800 times the amount of the stake. The more de-stnSbtivb scale than it has attained 
quateme$ and qvdnlmtes are a later hi- in any f other country! In 1810-wind »ve 
vention, mid seldom- applied to practice, have*no reason to believe any decrease* 
because the lotto thereby gains 88 -per has since taken pjpce—lotteries wen 1 * 
\ceht and more. The lotto was c \ cry drawn twice a week at Paris, and so often 
'Where patronized by the multitmieVvvitii at Bordenujf Brussels,■ Lyonstand JStras- 
» an interest increasing ahuost to madness* burg, as to afford one every other day. 

; - Wise governments. soon saw into tire ile- 12,000,000 francs were yearly produced to 
structive tendency of the lotto,and put an government by this public gambling; and 
eud to it, or prohibited adventuring in k it 1ms b4ir\»cetimated, tliat at Paris, the rr.- 
* under a severe penalty..Though the profit suit has been more # thnn 100 Huicidep an- 
, uf the lotto bank^ was*evident.yetdbrmne. tyially. In England, the first lottery oc 
, by means of ternes and quuitrrnrs, brought curs m 1507—1568, tv printed ‘plan of 
many of them .to«ruin, or. at least, to its , which, as distributed, belongs to the an 
very verge, and hence, if numln is were iapiarian society in London. In kilt!, it 
barked too frequently,, the condiictois lottery was* granted in behalf of the Vie* 
took the precaution to seemi- themselves, gima company, and. in ItiHO, one also in 
by declaring la fore the drawing, that behalf of the undertaker of an aqueduct 
such mftnhnrs were fid,I. an,I lin y could to furnish Loudon with water. hi 1705*, 
receive p<> /mtiier '■take ujaiti them, the rage fl*r pnvatf, and, m many iu* 
Frauds, aj.ko. were practised. hy means of stan< vs, most fraudulent lotteries, was at its 
violent riding and carrier-pigeons, on height-in Kiiglaiul, and shop-keepers, of 
those lottos, tiie under office*#of whielt, all descriptions, disposed efllreir goods in 
being, placed su a distance, were aecus- tins way. the price of tickets la-ing as low 
tomedlo sell tickets, after the drawing in to- half a crown, a shilling, or even six- 
the principal offices hail commenced. H. Jieiire. ^Towards the close of tin* yea!, 
The praper lottery, calk-d also Wiiss hdb- an existing act of parliament was put in 
ry, when divided into clas>->. Iu ornriii force for their suppression, and another to 
is more ancient than that of tin- lotto. It tin* same purpose was passed in the 10th 
has been refem-d to lie* Knmau Congtu- of queen Aline. The first parliamentary 
riii. It is more probable that St or^ruiattMi lottery was instituted in 170!*, and, from 
from the transf«r of inerchainii-c by lot. that tinff tiH 1824, no M-s'iun passed with - 
of which method the Italian mcichai.ts otina Jptterv lull. In October, Irfejti, tie' 
made use even in the middle ipre-\ and of lust Lngh'h lottery was drawn. They 
which vve «also find traces iu (iermany*: are now abolished in Huglaud. As early 
i for as early as 1521, the canned at t>-na- as 1541*, a lottery Was drawn in Amstei 
burg is said to have established fottcrie- dam, to procure money tor tin-erection of 
for iiit^chandise, So also m Fratn un- the Tojva*; of a rinlrch, and, in 151*5, un ¬ 
der Francis I, similar lotteries !i i> tner- atdMii. In 10541, one was established at 
chaiidise were permitted to tic merchants,' llamhui-g, w^ordiug to tin-Dutch method, 
under the inspection 4 of gov ■ rnnn nt, in’ and, m U*t*P, ^>c first class lottery, at Nu- 
consideration of certain ilutic". A money reniberg, and, iu 1740, the first one vva- 
lottei^ was- established at Florence, in drawn in Berlin. Most of the late (Jei- 
’15S10. In 1571, Viiere appears to -have* anau lotteries are drawn iu classes, in ’tor- 
been a public, officer in Venu e fin- the" derjo fiiciiitate the sale of tickets. The 
inspection of the lottery. From Italy, great lottery of Hamburg gran* upon the 
lotteries passed into France, under the jdau*of one drawing. Latterly, lotteries 
name of blatufOf (from ihA Italian biaiwa, for merchandise of all kinds, "under tie* 
because most of the tickets wen blanks, 'inspection of go .eminent, have been Ire 
mere white [m^n-r, raria hinnni In J582 ijuent in (Jcrmany. The managers of the 
g and 1588, Louis de (hui/nga o»iuiilishrd principal lotteries soil only whole tickets., 
.^kucli a blanque itfTaris, for providing poor Broke rs, bowpver, divide them iiito 
girls of his estates vvilh dowries; gnu, in halves, quarters, eighths, and even six-,' 
,1050, Lawrence Tomt <from whom the teenths, in order to facilitate tlieir sale. In' 
Tontines derive their name) -ought to es- some places, they even let out tickets and - 
gfablish a large hlanqrtf. roy/tlt, vvlueh was parts of tickets, w ti|K)ii a particular nutpber 
b first accomplished in -ItitiO. kinee this ( of dravvihgs ; in which case, they are not 
time, them have lieen in France only lot- obliged to jwiy the prize which may fall to 
teriei royalts, the incorat; of w hich is the ticket, unless it lie drawn within tlw» 
commonly afiplied to public buildings, stipulated number of drawings. If the 
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ventitti»r fh pitfch upon three of the five This irnqultqtm frame has been revived of, 
mimbera drawn, in which case he wins like, in France, on a much larger and 


* 
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, prhicip.il prizes rehinin far a Jong time in 
the lottery, so that the probability of fcc- 
.. mg able to obtain them increases at each 
successive drawing,* (ben n great profit is 
made in buying uni helling tickets, and 
there are cast's 114 vyhieh, in the last draw¬ 
ings, 10 , arid even 20 the original 
price of the ticket has lieeH demanded. 
Very*lately, in the Austrian monarchy, in 
the kingdom of Havana, and in the tluchy 
of Mecklenburg, estate' lotteries hart' been 
got tip, and manufactories, tlai »Vhiit*a of 
nohlemeti, and even whole lonlsidjw, have 
inicii disjvised of by tottery, under pnhjje 
sanction, and, onlinuriiy, under the securi¬ 
ty of im|v>rtant tuerenntile Irnuse«»wbjch 
undertook the disposal of the ptoperty, in 
•order to settle the debt* of tin- nmn i>. A 
money lottery has ordinarily liecn cum- 
hjucd with thepi. Latterly, lotteries have 
' bmi combined with state, |<.any. When 
the credit of the state is low, or when tie’ 
rate of intents! i* high, effort* have been 
rqadc to induce capitalist* to jc.it their 
money into ti«e fuuids of the *t:.;e, by 
means of a lottery, wliieh givi .* iJi^m the 
expectation of it premium about the cn*- 
i< unary interest of the country. * For < - 
atnpl" : If a irovenunen; is imn r.am of 
obtaining, or eumiot olitaiu, town. y a: 7 

S ier cent., it may, perhaps, effect i‘* oh; ei 
ly off ring 4 jv’r cent, tor a loan, ..nd 
ii'lingthe rmramiryg JJ {>er cent. imi>.ng 
The lenders by me,ms of ^ lo*< ry ; lor 
the hope of winning the ureal Viv.r* at 
-th*' lottery, in addition to the certJuty of 
disposing of then capital at 4 per <■> to., 
has u stronger influence on many, men 
than the otler of 7 per cent, inten t. In 
tins way, km us have been yi Vu— 

trin, Denmark, Baden arid other states, ynd, 
also iu Prussia, in lW2l. W.v this mentis, 
m Prussia, stocks to tin; ^amount of 
.'1U,0{»0,000 were sold at their full mnnuuil 
value, which, in the market, were eunviit 
'only at 70 jier cent. In most, if not al^o^ 
the Ih States, lotteries, not sjierially au¬ 
thorized bv the legislatures of the stupl, an; 
prohibited, ami the |>ersoiis concert# d in 
establishing them (ire subjected to 11 heavy 
penalty. This is tlv ease,, at least, in 
Maine, New llumjislurc, Vermont, Mus- 
s.ichUsettM, ronnecticut, Rhode Island, 

' New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, M.v 
iylatid, Virginia, Kentucky, Tennessee, 
Georgia, Alaliaum, Ohio, Mississippi, and 
prolmbly in most if not all the other 
States. The penalty is rtsrious : in Ken- 
, lucky, it is a npe of $2000.; iif Tennessee, 

, double the-sum contained in the scheme* 
In Alabama, each person conceniod is lia¬ 
ble to a fine of $1000. In Louisiana, a 


man whg sells tickets in a lottery not an- ’ 
thorizod by the legislature of that state, 
must pay $5000 for the license so to do,- 
and if he sells tickets in several such' lot 
teries at the fcatpe time, this amount must. 
be paid fpr the license ui each case. If 
he sells without a license, he is liable to a ‘ 
fine dP^®2000 fhr each ticket. In many 
of the states, the sale of tickets ill krtterus 
established by laVv ity other states is penal. 
In Massachusetts any pefson concerned 
m the sale of ticket in u lottery not am 
thorizi d In tlie g'ommomveahh of jtliat’ 
stale, iy liable tu a fififj nf from $50 to 
5000. • la some of the states lotterhs 
have been very uumuren*. This is the 
case with s< v f r?i 1 of tin Southern States— 
Tirguna, Maryland. and panictilaiJy Ten¬ 
et v.(t. They have also'I veil numerous 
in N-w York. The wbju-t for wjwch 
they have Iren granfeil has hben generally 
the ;is-i*t»iiie.- of literary or benevolent in- 
stitutin!**- —colli "»«, aeudeinios^ hospitals, 
.c-ylme*. or of public vv tc-k.*—ns roads, 
lirrtigi *, the improvement of the naviga- 
fo:i of nv> r*. iVe. Their pernicious i f- 
!• 11 - have induced ihe IcgislatureVifsome 
(’f the t . t-tvv-'tu d* cj,ne granting them: 
111 any fi.-e. , 

l.o : - i •>. 1 tsis mine hn> been applied 
very vaguely to venous species of plant.*, 
which hijve been celebrated m mythology 
and t$hti!.«u* tradition. In the ancient 
Hind.'*, am! Egyptian lyytlwnlogical rep- 
n .*» i.i.i.ii'te of nature, th" lotus (11 dum- 
hv.uh sun^osnm* Liu.I, an aquatic plant, 
# wa* the •nnhlent of tiu' great generative 
and eonceptivi^jiowers of the world- , Sev¬ 
eral* varieties arc fund tn India under the 
name- of tit'.utra and janutla. 

Whep \ .dnui, say* the Hindoo fable, was 
olsmt to i riiate the w«'»rld. the gorl. swim- 
mhig 111 the ocean (if milk, prinlucytl th" 
lotu.* tioiu hi* navdl. It unfolded its 
ilowei. ,1n*t dt*played Hrama, the Ji»’8t re¬ 
sult of die creative energy.. As an aquatic 
plant, the lotus wastije attribute ofGanga, 
the goddess of the (lunges., In F.gypt, it 
was consecrated to Isis and Osiris, and 
w.is un embhwi of the **rt iittfm of the 
world from water. It was also the sym- 
hoPuf the rise of the NiWandtbe return 
of the sun. It is found in twss-rt-Jicts and 
paintings on the'Egypti*n temples, in all 
rejire^intations of sacrifice!*, religious cer- 
emonlhs, &c M aiul in titmhs and whatever 
is connected with death or another life. 
With both of these nations, it was regarded 
with religious veneration, and the precept 
ot' Pythagoras to tUiatain from la'aiw. has^ 
Ih'Oij supjM^seihto refer to tho fruit of the 
lotus-plant. The rkamnUs lotus is a shrub, 

- ’ * , f 
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the font of which is ft small iafin'aeeous 
l*rty, of a delicious taste. Which is used 
.’by the natives of Africa to make a sweet 
cake. This shrub is found ou the northern 
coast of Africa, and is probably the food 
* jof tbe'hdophagi of antiquity. The fables 
of the ancients concerning them arc well 
known. They were represented * as a 
mild, hospitable raee of men, in northern 
Africa, who lived on tile lotus berry (hence, 
their naW; a ut „' ( and ymyn*. to eat), which 
had the power of making.stringers,who 
- ate it, forget their native^-omitf). 

Louivo.n, of L Ar:inN ? Gideon .Ernest,- 
bftron of, one of the most celebrated-gen¬ 
erals of Austria inC.be eighteenth century. 

’ was born at Toot/en. in Livonia. :n 17Jli, 
a descendant of an old Seutiish faintly,*.! 
branch of which’ hail-emigrated thither m 
the fourtoci.th erntnry. In 17 : 11 , be en¬ 
tered tbf*Rus-ian s njei\ and tost* to the 
rank of lieuieprun. un lef Minmieh, in the 
canipiiigW ( ftgVin''i the Turk-. In 17 :£\ he 
was dis"barg'd, in con*-rquciiee of ‘the 
peace, and, intending n> enter the Aus- 
tiian s* i vice. w« It by tint w ay of Berlin, 
where,^ly the ad .ice of some of hi- for¬ 
mer, comrade., b- attempted to obtain ad¬ 
mission into the Prussian service. Vfter 
tiling kept in suspense a long time, lie 
l*?came so poor, that he was obliged to 
support himself by copying. Winn He 
king finally alloc d hifn to b*t>r£ omd, 
he turned from ,bim, with the vw .v- .be 
■ physiognomic dc net iuimnic nr nu rtrvni 
pas. London then proceeded m Vienna, 

• and, in 1742, was marie captain in t'e; 
corps of Pandoors, under ‘the partisan 
chief Trenk. In the battle of SAvtfrne, 
he was* wounded and taken prisoner, but 
was exchanged, rind served against ^’h d- 
eric the Great, m the second Silesian war. 
Trenk imputed to l.ojidoti the on;rages 
and cruelties which lie bad himself eoni- 
ndttoii, but llu* latter default d'himscii 
from the charge, and Trenk was -•rntcnrol 
to tmprisoimieut jn the fortress of Spiel¬ 
berg, After the, jc ace. Loudon again lost 
his employment, and lived in great pov- ■ 
erty. II< f wa<Mt Irngth'appoimcd major 
in a fegimeqt stationed on the Turkish 
frontier, wberwflie married, anrl embraced 
, the Catholic religion. Five years after¬ 
wards, 0i% seveiif ears’war broke out, and 
Loudon's name was nrbilrariiy struck 
from the list of officers destined fbr ser¬ 
vice. Tbis was done by his general, Who 
commanded in Croatia, a mun who lintcd 
talent : mion which he went to Vienna 
to complain^ but found the authorities 
prejudiced against him, aprf was aliout to 
tie sent back to the frontiers, when a 
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friend succeeded in getting him appointed 
lieutenant-colonel of a corps of light- 
infantry. 'Voudon soon distinguished 
himself) and was unpointed, uuder the 
prince of lfdtlburghausen, commander of 
the imperial forces which were muted with 
the French under SoublBe. Titus Loudon 
\va%obligcd t€ witness the surprise of (Jotha 
by Sic Prussian general Seidlitz, nhil the 
defeat at Kossbach. At this lime, Fred- 
eric tin* Great sent'him .a flattering letter, 
with the/m*imisMon of general, which his 
hussars fiaiftalu u from an Austrian courier, 
ly 175H, Loudon was made licmenant 
field-marshal. JLIc decided the victory of 
t’uiieifdorf (q. v.) in 1759, which threat¬ 
ened the destruction of the Prussian mon¬ 
archy, and was appointed general of attil-* 
lery, with Abe command of .’{(),0(Kt tn**ri. 
In l7l»0, be gamed the imttle of Lanilslmt, 
anil covered the retreat of fhe army of 
Kami, ufier the battle of 1 jegnit/,, in so 
mas'erlt a manner, that Frederic exclaim¬ 
ed—“ We must ii am bow to n treat Iropi 
Loudon; lie bares tin* field like a cut;- 
queroiV’ In IT#JI, without any previous 
investment, he took iSelivveiduity,, which 
was welfymivisioncd and strongly fortified, 
by assault—an achievement for which 
he was on the pe nt yf being called to 
account before the council of war Ht 
\ buna. At the breaking out of the ISa- 
v . .’i war of sncqpssiot , bi vu- ap- 
p tint* I /corpmander-in-elo, f and field- 
Uiarahap Alter the ctmelu-nai of peace, 
lie s!'s(ii< d diligently during nine years. 
When the war with Tuikey broke out, 
JosephTl thought, at first, that ho could' 
conduct the campaign without the !t.-Hisi- 
noce of.I^mdoti, but soon found liimself 
oh^gecMo resort to the aged general, and 
victory return'd to the Austrian banners. 
For the contest of Belgrade, Loudon re¬ 
ceived the star of thc/mb r nf Maria There¬ 
sa, jvlmdi was eompofs i[ of brilliants, and 
jp:ut in the treasury of the imperial liimily, 
and which pinjierly be.longiMl only to tho 
r*inj#ror as grand-master. After Loudon’s 
<ie-utl^ the emjierur Leopold gave his wid¬ 
ow p(),000 florins for it- Loudon also re¬ 
ceived the unlimited command, and the 
title of gcncmlisrinut, which had not been - 
conferred on any one since Eugene. He 
died July 14, 1790, ut his head-quarterp, 
at New Titschoin, Moravia. Ixiudon con¬ 
tinued to study, pven in advanced age, , 
and his military boldness seemed rather . 
to increase with 4tis years, iri his private 
life, he was Moderate, apd extremely mod- , 
est, The duke, of Aremherg, in reply to 
the question Of the empress, at a court 
party, Where is Loudon? answered—Le 
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rrnYa comme. ioujours dvrricrt la poWt, tojd 
lamttiui ifaroir twit de tvArile. # '. 

Lours lX (8t.), king nf France, eld¬ 
est wjii’ of Louis VIII and Blunt he, of 
Castile, born 1215, apd baptized at Poissy 
(for which reason, 4»e sometimes wrote 
himself Jjoui-x of ^pissyj, efi^e into pos- 
sesmtiii ortho government in 122b, lud 
o niaiuetl under the guardianship of ins 
mother, why was at the .same tune (agent 
of France. This is rhe first ins'/mce of 
the guardianship and regency l&in) united 
.!i one person. The j^ueen hud, willt the 
assistance of the pope, 1 iron "lit into sulf- 
jeetion the iudepAideiil barons, wljp, al¬ 
ways at war with each other, distort>ed tin; 
truo.ijtTiHitv of the kingdom. Louis suc¬ 
cessfully pursued the enterprW'f of fiis 
mothei, summoned to Jiis council the 
■ u<*f able and virtuous men, put an end 
to the. abuse of the ecclesiastical jurisdic¬ 
tion, composed the disturbances m Britta¬ 
ny, prcsened a-wise neutrahtj in the 
quarrels of (ingoiy IX and Fn »h-nc {!, 
and was always intent upon pnuyotiti" 
the happiness of his subjects The wi—• 
managem-nt of Ins stales enahb df him to 
levy a powerful army ngaiii'i Henry Ill 
of F.nghnd, with whom flic im-at men 
i*f the kingdom had united i!iem*r!ves. 
!.»uiis had the good lorttmr, in 1241, to 
defeat his adversary twice in the course 
of siv da\', and to force turn to « disad- 
.antageotis peace. In the ^* a\ 1241, 
w hen sick ot‘a dangerous Jisinw, *he 
made a vow t<* undertake a erustm*” to 
Palestine; .md neither hi' mother nor wife 
vias able, four years after, to pr< vent him 
f:**m fulfilling this vovv. lie emL-irked 
with his wife, his biotin t'and the F?i itch 
chivalry, lauded at Ihuuieitti, jjnd, in 121?>, 
conquered this city. lb* afterwards twice 
de() ate*! the sultan of MgyPjK. to whom 
Palestine vvas subject. 11" himself pi: - 
.‘ormed prodigies of valor, pnitieular!v*iu 
de- hank* ol' ,ilas.'lira (1250,, But tumir*' 
and contagious disoiders soon competed 
Sum to retreat ; his tinny was almost cn- 
hrely destroyed by the Saracens.and fftm- 
s*-!f and his followers carried into captiv- 
ity. The sultan demanded for the ran¬ 
som ofthe king and his lords the n'sfora- 
‘lion of llamietta, mid 1,000,000 gold By ¬ 
zantines. But Louis answered—A King 
of France cannot allow himself to In* bar¬ 
tered fi»r gold.” 1 le offered, how ever, to 
restore Damietta, as the jjpnsorn of his 
own person, ami to pay the suir* demand- 
ed for his followers. The sultan was so 
W'ell pleased with this answer, that he 
contented himself with 800,000 Byzan¬ 
tines (about 100,OOP marks of silver), and 
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conclude a fruce of 10 years. (In Na- - 
poleon’s Memmrn, .Vote* d Mflnv^es \ 
(vol. I), is found a-comparison between 
the campaign of Bonaparte in Kgypt and '' 
that of St. Louis.) > It was not tilttheyear 
1254, that l.ouis returned to Fmuee, and, 
in the, jattrrv al, tfuecri Blanche, who had 
ruled the kingdom m an exemplary man- . 
tier, had died. Louis again turned his at¬ 
tention to tla- administration of rhft laws, 
which, until this time, had been .left en¬ 
tirely to the caprice of the barons. The 
subjects cpidd no-R- appeal from the dt - 
euwn vf their lords to find- royal tribunals, 
and'teamed men w ere introduced info the 
parliaments, whose memliqrs had till now 
b%en cornpo-rtl of borons. fre»|ueritly so 
ignorant as to be unable to write. Louis 
likewise diminished tne’taves. which laid 
exhausted tii*-.wealth of the subjects. *In 
121 i!>. In- drew up a pragmatic saneinm, 
wiia-b secured their riglits t'/thg chief or. 
cathedral clmrehes. He, nevertheless, 
icprcss.-d, vvbeu oocasron required, the 
.-iTegaiit pn ?ei,r-ii'ii« of the clergy. The 
high character winch Louis IX, bore’ 
r*iu<*eg his conn !ii|wii..dc< may is; scf'ii 
fit :*v this circumstance, unit Henry 111 
and ins n*•hies', ii*l2t*. selected him for 
tin .irluter of their dtspnies. After he bad 
united to bis dominions several French 
p.ovmcvs t* l^udi bad btile no la-en under 
the donfli.ii n of Lngl.-md, he determined, 
in 1270, to 'fiuh-rtfike aflorber crusade. 

H*- 'ailed to Mi-ice. Iwsfl-ged Tunis, and 
took its citadel. But a contagious disor¬ 
der broke tmt, to which he'himself (Aug. 
21. 1‘47U. togi tld-r with a great part of bis 
p.rmy. fell n Mieritice. The insiructions 
vviu. ii lie 1. ft m writing for bis sin, show 
the noftle spirit wliicb inspired ftus king; 
a spirit, which, if it bad not been infected 
witli the religious Inigotry of the linn's, 
would bine rendered hi* »dpipiiistm|k>n 
.the givatc't of blessings. In I2BJ, he 
•was canonized by Boniface VIII. L«uiis 
Xlll afterwards olitatned from the pope 
that the festival of Saint Louis should la* 
ccMunted in all the cliurclnis.—See Ar- . 
thug Beupnot’s Esxuy upon tne Institutions 
of Sgint fsotm (Baris. 18211 aiiil rmim 
Aegur's Life of Jaw IX (Baris, 1824). * 
Lous xi, king of Fran^j'; one o/nlio#' 
personages who live at # period when 
old pringjples an' giving pay to now, and 
whose life, therefoto, becomes an ejaa-h. 
But Louis XI is a subject of great inter¬ 
est, not only as a' nquvsentative of Ins 
,ngc, but iu his mdividual eJmmtcr. A- 
v |M'rson more reaify for i-rittM', if conducive 
to his ends, or a greater devotee, not for 
the purpose of deceiving others, but to 
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quiet himself, is not fee be found among' fear of beihg jmisonGd by hifl son, banlly 
\ monarch*. Ch&tcaubriandV Kfudea His- ventured ont any thing, and thus lost 
ibriqws contains the opinions of many of his lift by^exceasivo cure of it. I«ouis, 
r the first writers of IJrance, respecting this now hastened to Rhclius to be crowned. 
Singular character. The following pus- lie • promised pardon to all who hud 
sage is- from that work : Louis XI 'vint used force against him in the service of 
1 fatre Pcssai de la monarchic absoh/f.svr ic his lather, excepting seven, whom he did 
cadaver palpitant dc, laftod/ililr. Cs prince, ‘not name, lie swore not to fficreaj*i the 
,/ tout d part, placl entre h moycn rige <{vi tajfts,' and immediately- broke his offth. 

, rfwuraii It its tons modcrncs mri naisstnenl , The inmisters of his father wore dismissed, 

' 11 tenait cTftnc main la virille Hhertc noble sur and men of the lower oidc/Sr—barbers, 
Peehafatul, de Pautre jetail a Ptati dans an tailors, fse .*'—assumed their places, lusur- 

* Sac.lajcune Wicrte buurfccoisc; ef pourtant reetinus broke outsat RlieimV Alen^on, 
cdle-n Paimaii,paree qu'en immnlrfnt Paris- &<*., m consequence ot' his imposition ol 

„ tocratie, U Jlattait fa passion ib'mofratique , new taxes, in violation of his oath; but 
Ptgalitt. The life of such a sovert ign they Vvere soon quelled^ and followed by 
.can hardly l»e treated satisfactorily, wi^:-‘ many evecutmiftj. I /mis now made u 

in the limits to which we are confoicd. muribroqgh the south of his dominions 

* because, it is not pnriirnlar events, but the supported the king of Arragon in his 
, policy of hi< government, hnd the chaw-, uMirpution of Navarre, and obtained the 

tor of his measures, winch ivnder him er-sinu of Roussillon and Cenlagne. His 
remarkable, i A full view of Ins hti* would policy became more and more evident 
' be a histery of France during the fifteenth Wlnl-t he pretended to reconcile- con- 
century? we can give only the otdlhns. tending parties, he secretly instigated 
IjOUis XI was the son of Charles VII, them iig.uust each other 1 ', and, whenever 
and vyis bom at Bourges. July H, 142,'k be haTi a meeting t&ith :i forviiru prince, 
He was edura* d in a simple manner, tin- lie corrupted bis courtiers by bn Iks, and 
der the eyes ot his mother. Maty of \n-’ established secret corresjHindonees with 
jou, ojie of the imi-'t virtuous women of them: in«taneex of this are, to lie found in 
her time. At the ace of five years, he his conduct as arbitrator between Castile, 
married Margaret of Scotland, who de*d and Amigon*(1 hitli, at his meeting with 
seven years afterward-. Active, fo>ld and Henry IV of Castile, on the Bidassoa, , 
cunning, he was tie- roerse< if ms well- ami, at an earlier (trriod, at tin* court of 
disposed hot-iftiheciltv father, ot‘ whose the dujfb ola Ihirgundy : lie even formed 
ministers and nfistn*s,*A"ni- Snvl. he tln^dwgii of seizing the duke of Burgtm- 
soon showed bin,seif a decked enemy, dy stml the count of Charleroi. Hw vas- 
. In 1440, h** lefpthe court, and put hhn-i4f -al- relwdled ugum-t 1/un on ncroimt of 
at the head of an m-urft'i‘li<>n & final. his treatment of Francis II, Alike of Brit- * 
known uiuh i the name itl hi Prhjsuen-. rain, whom he attempted to deprive of 
Charles defeated the rebel-, executed his riehts. The duke, being taken by sur- 
, some, but* pardoned In- sj, vvifom he , had promised every thing required 

•even trusted, m 141‘J and 11 Id. with the of him, lay encouraged the dukes of Lor- 
comrriand against tin* Knglt-h i:o<J Mw i--. raine, Bonrl»*ri. Alencou. N« moors, Kur- 
Loim, Conducted Ihiii.m If with ,valor i.od gundy, and the king’s brother, the duke . 
1 prudence, and his fuller lieeam" entirely oftBcrri, to conclude the li<rw du him puh- 
reeonciled to iiim : hut, having x.ou m-* Hr, which, in fieg.m open hostilities, 
tered into nevf eonspiraejes, hom- was Tltg Burgundian' 4 Is'sicgeil 1’aris, and the, 

? obliged to flee to Ihmphiiie.wliiidi (tharles king could force 4ns way to his eapitnl 
; left at hie disj^isul. Contgirv to the will of only by means of the-battle of Moutlhid v , 
bis fatlier.' he married the daughter of the But Louis extricated hini.se.lf on this as on 
duke of Savqj, and rxitortained a tnjguson- other occasious,hy artful treaties, which he 
v SUe Mintespondenre vvitJi the king’s court; never observed longer than he was com¬ 
be irV^en sai^ to hav<* heen accessary polksi u>. He consented to yield Nor 4 
to die death of AgneK Morel. Ifi- father, niandy to his brother, {iart of 1‘icurdy to 
however, obliged him to flee to Burgundy, Burgundy, &c.: but, no sooner was the 
and lie lived five yAarsbt (lemiep, in Hai- league dissolved, than he declared that 
’ nault, in ^ dejamdeiit condition. He ft?- Normandy could not lie severeil from 
peatedly appeared -disjiosivl to return, France, *nd forced his brotlier to seek, 
when the king’s death ^see.ned to lie at 4 refuge in Brittany. The duke, however, 
hand, but, with the restoration of lii^ / was roo weak singly to maintain die strug- < 
father’s health, always declineil so doing. gl<- against the king, and signed a sort 
Charles Y7I died iu‘ 1461, having, from of capitulation just as Charles th« Bold, ' 
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ibo yoong duke of Burgundy, Il'pprAachfid ed Netia*, with great, loss. Louis iraito^ 
with an army to hiu relief. jl/Otfin, wfro witli the emperor Frederic 111 and the '? 
might have risked a buttle vFith Charles, Swiss,' and attacked • Burgundy, in 147$.. 
preferred negotirttifin, which, Igrwevcr, Ho eonchidctl a truce of seven years with 
~ preceding slowly, ho requested a }>««»- Edward IV of England, who had hasten--. 

, jrort from thedukft'nf Burgumly, and nctu- rdto assist Charles, by tiro promise of’ a 
ally wont to visit him at Perauno. Ho had, strip ofpnniiey and a pension, and of 
tustljolhrdfsocreily instigntou thopoopkiof marrMfig the dauphin to an English 
Liege to rise, and' promised them•aid. princess, Burgundy and Brittany soon 
< ‘haries, having discovered this net of after concluded another arnii«jffe with 
tmielrery, was furious witlr rage, and him, by which St. Quentin was gedrd to 
hesitated throe days (durjirgl vvjjrich ho Louis, and the romuiuhU count t*t. l*ol 
kept the bittg in prison) as to what course vvrrs given up Ur l«m. Alter the death <>f 
lie should adopt. Nothing fait the avoir- Charles the Bold (ip V.^.Jiefor*- Nancy, in 


«ion of ('harloi# to take tire lde of a 
king, mid the greatest presence of mind 
on tlfe part of the hitter, who asserted iris 
^innocence under the, most wji'inn oaths, 
saved him.* lie Was obliged to aceoiii- 
* jaury Charles to Liege, and to witness the 
pillage and slaughter of which he had 
norti the cause. A |M nee was roiielndcd 
on favorable terms for Clmrlcs and his 
allies; hut, when Louis returned to Paris, 
housed cvorv*nrtiliee to evade its fulfil¬ 
ment. lie hail promised to ce« l./< ‘ham- 
fOTgm; to his hntiher, hut pcr-mgled him 
to take Giuciinc instead. Tlie d ike of 


1177, Louis took possession, fry force, of 
a considerable part o# his dominions, a« 
|iieum tiels of France, and rejected the. 
proposal marriage of the daughter of 
Charles, then liO years old, with lire dau¬ 
phin. who was hut ten years of *age, 
.Maximilian, son.of the emjrerorfFredcric 
111. olitained tire bond e£tluit princess, 
witii :r part of her dominions, ^r.ul iterat¬ 
ed the (ini es of Louis at Quit legate in 
14/ C After protracted negotiations, peace 
was finally concluded, Dec. 23, 1482,. 
Mary lieiiiir lion dcm*. and tire “city of 
. Client remaining laiiliful to her lreins. 


Burgunily.irritated at thiscond ;- : - en*- 
Jy concluded an alliance with England 
and Brittany. Moanwlnh* Loins \1 bad 
heroine the father of a princr laffervvnrds 
Charles V1II|, and»tlie duke of Guicnuc 
trad los^ all horn- of ascendiwg the throne 
of Crmn'e. lie, tln‘refore, cernmefl his 
connexions with Burgundy. L<\is oh 
taiued information of iltcse proem drugs 
i nd soon idler, the rltikc of Bern dual of 
poison administered in an apricot. It 
never has Irccn doubted that Broking was 
die jHqa*lmtor of the crime, though lie 
orderetl masses to he said fo? jlie deceased. 
"Hie. dnke of Burgundy •peirly accused 
iiirri ofthe murder of In* brother, arid also 
of an attempt on Ins life, whilst hours 
charged ('buries with a design of assassi¬ 
nating him. The war broke out hoy eon 
them with renewed liirv. t>ut an armisiiee 
was soon tiller rourluyled, in whiflr the 
duke of Brittany was included, .The 
king of Arragon. who had also waged war 
against Louis, was not a parly to this 
treaty, turd the French king now turned 
huyd-ins against drat prince, from whom 
tie wrested u largo extent of territory, lie 
nerd tire canlinul Jntitfroi against the 
eoynt of Armagnue, ,w||o atoned for his 
constant rebellions by a tCfrihlo death. 
During the armistice, Charles had attac^- 

* Our renders are acijiiaintisl will) tire lips rep- 
rv.neiiiaiina ut this .vent' by sir Walter Stott, ui 
lus QucrUiu IHrrmuxi. * ' * 


Margaret and FlrNip. It was agreed that 
tlie daupjiiu siioiild marry Margaret, and 
reciive the eutmln - of Vrmis and Bur-, 
gundy, ,Ve., ntul'tliat.l'lnhp should receive 
the rdiwuHng territories. hr l Louis, 
who had been twice alltctcd by apoplexy, 
haunted by tbe # li ar of death, shut him¬ 
self up m*|hj !i cattle of Plfsgix-I's-Ttnirs, 
•endeavored to court al tin •true of his 
heahlfc loaded himself more than ever 
Wiih images of saints and relies, contin¬ 
ued to commit rrim< s :uid ask pu.Vlon for 
t he ms froi u.mi Lr writ- tlainf, ,o» jHtih mai- 
fn.sst p!ie virgin), end died at last. Vug. 
ill, I l v '{. 'rite gr#at ohjict of Louis was 
the consolidation of France, the establish¬ 
ment ot* Ire roy al power, anu theovefthrow . 
of that of the great vassals. He has often 
la*en blamed for ne'gloriint*To marry the 
dauphin to Mary of Burgundy , and allow¬ 
ing her to Ire united to an _y nitron prince ; 
also for not taRing the opportunity to mar . 
ry the dauphin to Joanna, daughter of 
Ferdinand and Isabella, 1 *^which wMild 
have, made Charles VIII heir Ul^pain 
and America., But Cff&tca**Wmud says, 
tlmt ipert; iuerease of territorial dominion 
was. never the ^H)liev*of Ismis. Ho re- 
*fused the iuvestitunt of Naples, ami, 
wlre.n the Genoese offered to take him 1 
Jbr their sovereign, he answered, “ Tire 
Genoese jpve themselves to me, and I 
give them to flre devil,” His great object . 
was to overthrow the feudal aristocracy, 
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and make himself absolute; and**he neg¬ 
lected no Opportunity and spared no crime, 
to effect his purpose. The chronicles of 
the timecnUinerate four thousand people 
who perished on the scaffold, or bj tlio 
gibbet, during his reign. Tristan, ids chief 
hangman, was his favorite. His aprftsters 
. and combontous were of the lowest desses. 
His cruelties were often studied. The chil¬ 
dren ofyhc duke of Nemours were plared 
under the' scaffold, in sueii a manner that 
: their father’s blood flowed upon them; 
they were then thrown into dungeons, 
where they were "exposed to great* Mifter- 
, ing, and their teeth were pulled ouf at in¬ 
tervals. Ther6 vv&s no great man in his 
, reign, and no virtue. Tear supplaffitV 
every.otherifecling. The jteoph were a- 
submissive as galley slaw's. < hi the other 
hand, he encouraged commerce as much 
*as the ignorance of his times allowed. was 
extremely active.* and attended to every 
thing. Tiv* contradictory traits of his char¬ 
acter occasioned a singular opposition iu his 
tastes and feelings. He was. at the same 
rime, confiding and suspicious, avaricious 
•and"lavish, aud-vion- and timid, mild 
and cruel. “ Towards the end of his 
life,” sajs Chatealibriaiiu, " l.oms XI shut 
himself up in PUjtsis-h s-Tuura. devoured 
by fear and ennui. He druggtd himself 
from .one end of a ioiur "alien to the 
other, surrounded by "rates, ohuirft, and 
avenues of giblifts hadimr to the castle. 
The only man who vva* seen in these 
avenues was Tristan, chief lumviiiati. and 
the compathon of I.omls. Tights Itctwirif 
, cats and rats, and darn e- cf young peas¬ 
ant boys and girls, served m limns' the 
tyrant. Jt is said that he drank the blood 
of young children to restore kj- -irdhgtb. 

. 1 J)t terrihUs tf ik- m>rnill‘ its- s 11,4 •'! iws, sty 
the chronicles, were eimqmuudeii fur him. 

‘ Xet h is etforjs could not avstj d -nth. 

, Louis*XI was tic lirst Tivueh mou.nvli 
who had the title ot i(iust Christian 
‘ Tin principal" coflnselSors of tins prince 
were Philip de Comma* rip v. ; . and John 
du Ludc-callad, hv his nitislei, Jmn cits 
habildis. 

Louis XII. ‘Set; . Ippindil, end of {Jug 
. ^ofcsMje.) 

LotJ%XIII, surnamed the Just, m the 
* early partofXiis J&igri, from ulmt cause is 
not "known, was Ixyn in 1G01, die «m of 
Henry IV and Maria de’ Medici. He 
,; ascended the throne May J4, ItilO, after* 
" the murder of his fhther. Maria de’ Med¬ 
ici, who was made guardian of her hoii 
and regent of the kingdom, squandered 
the treasures of die crown in forming#, 
pprty for herself, and departed from the 
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• principles of her husband, especially by 
foAning a ctyse alliance with Spain. The 
troops were dismissed, and Sully was 
obliged "to retire -from die court. The 
princes of tlpe blood and die nobles tiS>k 
advantage of the weakness of die king¬ 
dom occasion'd by these measures; they 
roatfin rebellion, with the marshal Bouil¬ 
lon It their heat), ^he government was 
competed to yield to dieir demands, and 
these concessions led to still greater cn- 
, eroaclmfmtfc upon the rights of the crown 
and people. Tranco-lieoume the prey of 
iifccrnal parties and civil dissensions, which ■ 
the. Tlprentine Concini, innrshal.D’Aucre, 
prime minister at that time, was utterly 
unahle to suppress. Tlio disturbances^ 
rose to the highest, when the king, iu 
Kilo, married a Spanish princess. Henry 
II, pnnee of Condo, abandoned the royal 
party, and took up arms in conjunction 
with tin-Huguenots. The king, too weak ' 
to qpjtose this attack, made peace with tin- 
jiriiice. hut sent him to the Bastile some 
tune after, whereby another civil war was 
kindled, t in which, however, the insur¬ 
gents lugl no success, imd, the marshal 
D'Ancre, whom the young Jfinjsr hated, 
being murdered with his connivance, 
(l(iI7),tranquii]ity appeared to he again re 
stored. (.See {jui/nrs.) Bvit when the 
king, soon after, banished his mother to 
Blois, new disturbances arose; for the 
people, ?^ho' had hated Alrvria on aeeomn 
oflier tyranny,now took eomfxissiun upon 
her, iv her misfortune,. The kins was 
obliged to l.<* reconciled with her, and a 
formal jieaee was concluded at Aligou- 
leme (la-tween tin; contending par- * 
ties. ’ Bilt it was hardly signed, when it 
wu* again broken. Mann, at the insti¬ 
gation of me bishop of 1,neon, again 
took up arms %gainst her son. A new 
reconciliation took place, only to lie 1**1- 
Inwftl by new dissensions. During iln>*- 
(fisfli reliances, tlie Hugtienots rose iu aim-, 
vvilhaKolian and Soubise at their bead ; 
and a great part of the kingdom relslled 
againA the king, who now delivered him¬ 
self up to the guidance mf the cardinal 
Richelieu, (q. v.) After victory had in¬ 
clined, sometimes to one side, some¬ 
times to the other, and both piuth-s (i-lt 
deeply the necessity of re|HM»e t puacr »v as 
again concluded between the king and 
the Huguenots (Ifilk'I). Thin also contin¬ 
ued no longer than the preceding. Ro¬ 
chelle, the 4iead-tjuartere of the iluguu- 
igits, revolted, at»d wassupported by Eng¬ 
land. The king drove tlie English to tile 
sea, conquered tlie island of R£, and at 
last (Oct. Sttk lGSW), Rochelle likewise, 
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which, under the npiriuid eomjttand nf the.. 
mother of the, duke of Rohcm, had de¬ 
fended itselflor more? than ftyoor, and 
contended with all die horrors of jitpcgc. 
>This Hiege cost the crown 40 million livres. 
Aflefwurds uwtir arose with the enqieror, 
who had refused to* the duke of Nevers 
the investiture of Mantua. *The unged 
forced of the emperor, tffwin iimT Savoy, 
were again defeated by the French, at 
Vcgliano (1030), and the duke of Mautua 
confirmed in his possesHiotiH Iwtla; peace, 
of Chientsco (JtSlO). The only lumber of 
the king, (Juston oftflleans, now revolted 
against him, in conjunction with the queen 
'mother. The insurgents were, neverthe¬ 
less, defeated: the duke, of Monttnoreiiei, 
win alliance with Gaston, was vanquished 
in the Imttlo of GasteiuaiidnAn Sept. 1, 
•’ 1632, taken prisoner, and executed at Toti- 
f louse, October 30, of the same year, Gas- 
ton received a pardon. In the suceeod- 
thig war with Spain, which continued 25 
.years, during 13 of which it was waged 


gelica d’^scorailles, duchess of Fontanges, 
who died in 1681.—Louis XIV was five " 
years of age wjhen bis father, Louis XIII,' 
died. His mother caused herself to lj« . 
declared regent and guardian. To Mttza- 1 * 
rio .was intrusted the superintendence of 
the ^cduo^ition of the king, which was 
muchyfleglected. But, although Louis 
learned noth ing from bis teacher, the arch- 1 
bishop P«rftfixo,‘ he observed mt^eh. A 
deep impression wus rpade on him, dur¬ 
ing his minority, by the commotions of 
the Fronde (see tfontte, and # Rdz), which 
act so many different characters jn action. 
Sept. 7} 1651, Ixibis proclaimed his ma¬ 
jority ; hut Mazarin continued at the head 
<g" the government till his death, March !*, 
Iwil. From this time, Louis reigned 54 
years, without any prime minister, in com¬ 
plete accordance with his own words— 
L\(al, c'tstmoif' From MuzaritPbe had 
learned an ambitious policy and a con¬ 
tempt of the parliament. On *jne occa¬ 
sion, w hen Mazarin could not effect his 


in Germany, success inclined sometimes purpose, the young king, 17 years of age, 
to one. side, sometimes to the othiar; jet. entered the hall of the parliament of Par- 
tho king whs at last enabled (Iti-'w) to e.\- is. hooted and spurred, with hisvfhip in 
pel from the Fiench domniions tile Sjmn- hi* hand, and eommaiuled an ediet to be 


innls, who had landed in Provence, and 
the imja rial troops which had jienetnited 
ns fi»r as Burgundy. The events of the 
following year were yet more favorable, to 
France ; hut the. exhausted suite of the 
finances opposed an insii|H-nd>)e rolistaele 
to the progress of the French arJ^s. • In 
this state of misfortune, Louis XI Allied, 
May 1, li>!3. 1 hiring this war, ls>u|i hud 
(Aug. 15, 1638) put his ]ht. t oii, his crown 
and kingdom, under the protection of the 
holy virgin ; a day which was long.regard¬ 
ed as a festival in France. Hi* equestrgm 
statue, in bronze, erected was de¬ 

stroyed hv the people in 17‘J2. 

Lotus r XlV, king of Frupee and; Na- 
varre, was Iwirti .Sept. 5, IGIS, after a bar¬ 
renness of 22 years on the part of b l! % 
mother. Being, therefore, consul* ml a 
particular gift of lleayeti, he was eifllrd 
IHtu-dtmnS. He eurne into the world 
with several teeth. on which subject Gn*- 
tius has some j«*sts in his hitters. He die*^ 
Sept. 1, 1715. He married, in HitiO, Ma¬ 
ria Theresa, daughter of king Philip IV, 
who died July 30, llkvi' In the same 
yeni? he secretly marrieil Fruncoise d’Au- 
higiuf 1 , widow of SeajTon (tnadame do 
Maintenoii, w'ho died April 15, 1710). 
His principal uiisUvHses #en* Francojse, 
duchess de 1 h Vallwlt 1 (sue lallurtj, tlie 
man hioness of Montcspitn, mother of the* 
duku of Maine and of the count of Tou¬ 
louse (see Ilochcclmtari ), and Maria Am 


registered- Eveif tiling united to ru.*- 
round him with splendor. History, how¬ 
ever, has not confirmed his title of great. 
Louis possessed some royal qualities, per¬ 
haps al^thaf an- reijuisite for show. Thus 
he was enabled to gratify the inclination 
of the French for theatrical display; lire 
even gave, this inclination a permanent 
direction. 11 is reign was adorned by great 
statesmen and generals, ecclesiastics, tunl 
me nV liteniture and science. The civil 
wars had produced the same effect,which 
the rtvohitipn afterwards produced, of 
calling forth' men of talent and energy, 
who made the nqjdonal glory ami the 
splendor ot" the king the object of their 
exertions*. Louis himself had a taeH for 
a kind of greatness. This w as,” a* John 
Muller says of him, “tin*, source of the 
lienefits which he rendered to the arts and 
sciences, of the disturbances of Europe, 
of tli*i violation*of all treatb^s, in short, of 
the remarkable character of his reign.” 
The'king was, unfortunately ignoruiit^yd 
destitute of settled principles. BFRima 
la gfotre tt la rrltgvM, saws j^p^quieu. 
d on Vtmptcha lank sa t ic r 1e connaitre ni 
runt m Cautrt. His jieftton was vigorous 
and noble.* With handsome features 
and a tall fonn he united a peculiar digni¬ 
ty of language and manner. The noble 
and charming tone of his voice won the 
* John Kettler,*bf Zurich, cost cm equestrian 
statue of Louis XIV, at Paris, in l&t*. 
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heart ; but the loftiness of his whole de¬ 
meanor inspired respect His kindness 
never passed into familiarity. One look 
of Iris kept the witling in check. The 
Spanish gravity, which lie inherited from 
hw mother, was tempered by tiro grimes 
of French politeness. Naturally#o,grave, 
j that even the oldest courtiers nevclVreooL 
. looted to have heard more than one jest 
f from Iris mouth, he loved, nevertheless, 
, gayety in others, applauded Moliere’s 
comedies, and laughed at tlie witty sallies 
of inadame de Montcspan. At his court, 
' which became a niodijl for all tfte others 
of Europe, every thing had reference to 
the kiug, and tenfled to augment his dig¬ 
nity. The nearer you approached his p<> 
hon, tlie higher rose your awe. It was a 
reverence resembling worship, which was 
paid tty he throne, the person of tin- king, 
sand the pride of the»nation. On tin: 
whole, to uae an expression of Itoling- 
broke’s, hardly ever has a king played his 
part lietter. Cut a theatrical representa¬ 
tion he always would maintain, even in 
trifles/ for example, in his latter years, hr*, 
never appeared in tlie presence of any 
one without his great jr ruke.. Cut he 
possessed, neverthele-St, rpialities which 
.are requisite for plating well the jinrt of a, 
monarch. The qualities of his mind," 
says Grouvclie, u wcjv jusUjcks. solidity, 
constancy and application, lb* united* 
therewith hahitfml discretion and the seri¬ 
ousness which conccaLs deficiencies. He 
was naturally silent, and inclined to ob¬ 
servation.* Louis had nothing of tfte 
hero, but lie possessed tip- art oS filing 
thos^who surrounded him. He was no 
general, but was able to appropriate to 
himself the reputation of its generals. 
Resoluteness and energy elevated him, at 
limes. afsiVe the restriction, of courtly 
eti<jjj«jtte. Early in life, he dunked in tiie 
* ballets. But hearing at the theatre, when 


livres, with the • words, Madams y mvs 
at fail alUndrc long terns, mats vous avrz 
tant (Teams', que fax vouht avoir, sent re 
mfrUt oauprfo de vdus. The fallowing 
traifshowHj.lhat, even in generosity, he had 
a idash of ostentation. The marquis of 
Uxellos, ha^itig licet) compelled to stir-' 
render Mayonre, 32 days after fhe opening 
ofthe trenches, threw, himself at die. feet 
of the king, whose displeasure he feared, 
while he related, the reasons of the sur¬ 
render^ “(Rise, marquis,” said die king; 
“you have defended the fortress like a 
man of spirit, and capitulated like a tnnn 
of styise ” He intimafcd to tlie aged Jioi- 
leau, who had retired to Auteui!, and up- - 
penred but sehhun at court, that when his' 
health ja-rnitted him to come to Versailh's* 
fte would a I way k have a half mi hour for 
him. Louis was nliove the praise of 
trifles. When ]>e Gnwmnont found fault 
with a madrigal of the king’s, Louis wa^ 
pliuiM'd, that the court ibr, faring ignorant 
of (Ik* author, had sjwken so freely. Boi- 
leati, also, ventured to blame some verses 
which, met the king’s approbation, ami 
Louis 4’as by no means displeased. “ He 
understands such things ; it is his busi¬ 
ness,” was his n*niark. l^*vv flattery he iv- 
pelled: thus he rejected the prv.o-queMiou 
ofthe French academy—•“Which ofthe 
virtues of tji« king deserves the prefer¬ 
ence i" By the esteeih which he manifested 
for^lh^eatf; Mohere, Bossuel, Massillon, 
&c‘, fa contributed to inspire the higher 
class s with a respect for the arts and sci¬ 
ences, and a taste, for the society of men 
of learning apd genius. But this was only t 
meant to give splendor t'i his reign. ( ur- 
neilltf and Lufontaine, and the iiu-ritori- 
ofte scholars of the Port Royal, remained 
unnoticed *v him. The great A maud, dm\- 
tor ofthe Sortxmne, was compelled to live' 
almost entirely concealed, from I<141, and 
d'rfd in exile. Louis was 20 years of age, mul ‘ 


Jiritannicua .was performed, the t erse in * devoted to the pleasures of tlie court and 
which it is said of Nero, as a reproach, II chase, when Mn/arin died. “To whom 
excdle it st donrus lui-mme en spectacle shall we now apply ?” asked his seereta- 
atiX i2omaiw.be never iurain danced in rics of state : “To rue.” he replied with 


public. The mariners of Iiih time fttvored 
his natural disposition to gallantry.* He 
’ ■J^n^ft'ith enthusiasm, and expressed his 

and tenderness. 
Eeflcnt memory, his judgment 
was sound; he Jknew how u> say what 
was suitable at the rqfbt time, and with 
• dignity and delicacy; he understood Jiow 
lo jHUiish and reward with words. Thus 


fcehngW with dignity 
With an eKbellcs 


ries ot state : “ To rne, 
dignity ; and,the handsomest man of tlie' 
' kingdom, who had grown tip in perfect 
ignorance, with his heart full of nw 
mantic galloufcty, devoted himself sedu¬ 
lously to business him) flic acquisition of 
information. In tlie first half of his reign, - 
he labored daily eight hours. But hia 
natural pride, often degenerated into 
haughtiness, bis love of splendor into use- 


after the widow of ScariW, supported by *1(588 extravagance, his firmness into doe 
many friends, had solicited in vain, for potism. Determined no lbngcr to tolerate 
several years, beT husband’s pension of Calvinism in France, ho said—“ My 
1509 livres, he gave her a pension of2000 grandfeflier loved the Huguenots without 
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foaring'tHem; my father fearfed, without East Indies was founded at Pondicherry. : 
loving thorn; I neither .fen nor hfre Oollieit developed the astonishing re- 
thcm. He evinced hisse.veri#, also, in the sources of France, in population, natural 
. case of'Fomjuet, superintendent of finance, riches and national, spirit. Rut, after his 
from, whom he accepted n Jtte, when dcatli,in 1683,Louvois and Louis plucked 
he was on the point of condemning hbn thtvfrmt, while they felled the tree. The 
' to ;>erpetual itnprisonmenh'Ul lfXil ; with ■' pride of the king, and the vanity of the na- 
equn| crusty he took revenjpi for his»of- tion, ponded me ambition of the despotic, 
fended pride, on the pope, in 1669, *He minister of wap.. Notwithstanding all tins . 
, was, as may Iks seen from his builruf lions opptVsfcion, disaffectionnever found a rally-. 
pour Ir Dauphin, a despot from religious ing |H>intnf resistance, Such gratification 
conviction. As an alwolutc atfreiyign, lit* did the nation exjH'rience in the splendor of 
' regarded himself ns ^ve proprietor of all m cruel and prodigal reign ! Five wars, the 
the j(O.ssessions of his subjects, but deem- revoentftw of the edict of Nantes (which 
cd himself bounds to make a wise use of Benj. (*on stall t nos well termed i’crfturdr 
his power. He rarely, however, nftstook Low XIV, rt It cri/tle de t<m com til), " 
the extraordinary men who signalized his %<■ building of Versailles, the hatred of die 
'•‘age and France. He man itched an in- nations, the Iwttje t>f I .a Hogue, and the 
terest in the advancement of his nation; .deep policy of William III of England, 
hut. deceived by self love, he -uhmmed to ovejthri w the power of Louis iu •the 
}hc influence of others. While he he- Spanish war of succession. Favorable 
lli’Ved ,himself free and independent, tint- circumstances, the opinion of the age, nyd 1 
dume de Maiiitetion exercised the stronger-t tire consciousness of strength o» the part 
power over him, hv her tali nts. pit ty and - of a people not yet corrupted, were all 
Virtue. His erAlidity went so far. that lie that preserved from downfall the tottering 
assured the nuncio, in 16,tha^whole ‘ throne of the lading king. Death jnpidly 
cities, such its U/.es, Nismes, Motgp^litr, siiateln d away those who stood nearest 
' iVi’., had been converted! Wlnp the him; lir-t hi- only smi, they, his grand- 
Protestants were rnhlieri of their property son, with his gnnfdson’s wife anil eldest 
ami frrulom, he was engaged in splendid son, the liojws of France. The court in- ■ 
hunting expeditions. Tv%> 'inentonous trtgues, satiety, devotion, and the religious 
naval officers, who had taken the liberty pi cduminutioe of Malntenon, together with 
to offer some modest* suggestions rcs|iect- the uitl V ui'f of 1 us*confessor, La Chaise, 
ing a naval school, were imprisoned ibr a and hi- far worse successor, Telher, from 
year, and cashiered. The ivputaLuf of I/O! 1 , made die Irjpart of the aged king in 
Loms is the work of his nunUiera and different t<fc the state, of Ins dominions, 
i'eiieiats. (See Tunmtfi. Ct/ndt, l\iw- 'Hie proud Louis, who imaging himself 
L>un;,(‘oHnat, and t Uluru.) Feurpmrvn coinyet^-m to <wery thing, who, after die 
raised the art of war into a science, l.ou- d. atli of his great minister, selected jounsr 
\ois(q. V.) introduced discipline hito the men, whom lie could guide at pleSSmrr, 
army. \ auhait greatIv improved the art was, a#last, sp led astray by his'confessor,.. 
of tonification. Men dike grades and Tellicr, that lie caused the ronsUtiillOutoW- 
DWvau.x, made diplomucVsat home in irniituv, diawn up according to Telher’.s 
France. Louis himself was capable of pUn, hv three Jesuits, to be issued as a 
negotiating immediately with atnhasm- bull,in 17fd,b> pope Clement Xl.whfftvns 
dors,'mi mutters of state. The splemHrS equally dcct ived, thus giving the Jesuit 
of the French court, the boldines yi*- jmrty the triumph over flieir opponents, 
played in the cabinet, and the field, the and, at the same muo,j>n\ducing commn- 
fuine of die nation in arms and arts, ifttro- lions, which continued for lgrty yeans, to 
dticcd die French language into the courts agitate the church anil state* Louis tnan- 
oflnirojie, and from die peace of Nune- itesied, huvvhver, a strength of mind and , 
guen, ill 1«I7H, it gradually supplanted Lnt- firmness in death,ns well aslli the nddpm - 
in, as die official language of states. Rut tunes which, in jus last years, sju^Rhis 
Gollierf was the chief source of the great- throne and house"; for lffi niii ri i W*Eugvn>- 
i less Tif Louis mid France. That ordering, and Miu-lhorough humbled the pride of • 
creating, and sagacious spirit-originated the France before die *S|vmisli throne was sc- 
• great standing armies of Louis, and im- e.ured to the second grandson of Louis, by 
postil this burden 1 on all tlto gqyemmont.s the death of Joseph 1 and the victory ot’\ it- 
’ of Furope; at the same time, he tnaihlain- lars at Demaiu. He subjmitted to all con¬ 
ed 100 sliiiis of the line, *und encouraged * ditions, unless they were dishonorable, 
manufaetures, navigation and commerce; but subb he rejected witii seom. When 
and the first French settlement in the l’hilip was finally established on die 
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; throne at Madrid, the partitiou, of the Jhjc arts were not neglected. Of Lebrun’ii 
Pyrenees was ootdeatroyed, os Louis had * epoch of ifct wider Louis XIV, wo are,. 


Of Lebrun's 


2,500,000,000 livres. * The plan of attach* 
ing Sftain to Prance/ in order toSmmtcr- 

* act the connexion of England and* Hol¬ 
land (which threatened the French com- 
merop, Navigation and colonies), exhausted . 
Freuee^and laid the foundation of that 

"revolution which wa> not to terminate 
, till a century after ilie.death of Louis XIV.“ 

* Groove He says,’therefore, of Imp, with 
' justice—“ We may allow him good ipitU- 
, itics, but not virtue. The misfortunes of 

succeeding reigns were, in part, his worfy 
and he has hardly inllueticed posterity, 
except lb r its ruin." ’Die same judgment 
is passed in madamo <ie ritaei, m her Re¬ 
flections on the French .Revolution. AMjat 
is called the flge of Louts XIV, as coru- 


Flemish school, particularly Teniers, did 
not please the king. • .Lesueur, Potispin 
and Mignanj^Vere the Ornaments of the 
FrAieh school. Girardon was (listin 
guished among the sculptors. Lenotiv 
laid opt thq splendid gardens ofVersailles; 
Permult built the colonnade of the Lou¬ 
vre, Ih/akliin Mansard the dome of the 
invalids. Lulli was* he creator of French 
iflusie. A huge proportion of the great 
inonipncnts of France,*which excite the 
, astonishment of the traveller, had "their 
origin in the reign of Louis. lie con¬ 
structed Hu- wonderful harlmin, ship-' 
yanks and fortifications at Brest, Rochefort, 
L’Orienr, Havre, Dunkirk, Cette mid Ton. 
Ion. At hist lidding, the canal of Langue¬ 
doc united the Mediterranean with die 


pared w*th Pericles, Augustus and the 
Medici, was a result of the impulse w hich 
circumstanees eomtnunieaU'd to the na¬ 
tional .genius^ Louis. Who was not him¬ 
self possessed of a great, comprehensive 
ruind, and wIh> was imjch and laboriously 
occupied on, trifles, patronized genius 
_ only as a necessary instnnnejit for his 
purposes. , At t'ollierfs suggestion, ho 
founded the aradunp of ^cieupes ami 
that of insenptiops; he impn/.ed tlie 
French academy enrpuraged aide writers 
to raise his reputation rami die French 
‘ language above the hatred*of ujiU.iiis 
and the sphere of its influence was wulNr 
than tliat of his armies. # His naibrvgave 
lawivto Europe, m mum rs of,tns;e. The 
tone of French society was a model for 
tl>e German courts^ and rs.rrupfcd the 
spirit of the nobility', while it destroyed 
morals. It is not, h<twe\* r, to he lorgot- 
tea*?hat*the expulsion of the y iiguonots 
front France also promoted tin* diffusion 
of-the French'language and Manners. * 
The great art of pleasing Was tit.- soul of all 
thootberaro in France; it even ojien.vl to 
BCteftcedtseH^he aventie.to die circles of 
the polished classes. Pascal, who wrote 
- with vigor apd delicacy, tlie sublime,lion-' 

’ IBikfflia Fendon, snleiidid in Ids humili¬ 
ty, tubhifreat Corneille, who boldly took 
his fligfirftKuve the surrounding barhu- 
, risen, the unique Moll ere, the inimitable 
"Fontaine, and the caltn thinker aud spirit¬ 
ed satirist, Boileau, the frieiul of the chw- 
aicnl Racine, kindled the blaze of light 
and philosophy in Frauco. 41 Their elec-, 
triad shock roused,” usjohn von Muller 
expresses himself, 4 * the nyith from the 
notorious studies of its universities” The* 
i/ i 1 ' _ * 


ocean.—rice Voltaire’s SiXle tie Ijouis 
XIV , the duke’de St. Simon’s (I'm arts 
ramyUhs pour srrrir it Pliistuirc tit s Cvurs 
tie Ijoufi XIV, tie la ncr el tie Louis 
XVmim the Ahmtrins de Dangcttu, ns 
wellYhuse publi**hed by madiune de (•efi- 
lis, ns those published by Lemoncrv {Par¬ 
is, 1818). in his Kasai stir Pl 'JuhlLast went 
jnouarchi'/uc fc IsiuLr XIV; tie (Lucres 
dr Louis XII (yol. i— vi, I’an.s, 1800), 
published by the diplomatist Grouvelli* 
and the ertont Grimoml, and the ('tm* 
sideraBioiui stir Louis XIV, by Gmrivcllc, 
eniitfwued in this .seb-etion. which, al- 
tlioiA'h too tiivoralile, are an eveellent in- 
trodueiion *o tlie history of this monarch. 
The Instructions pour h Dauphin, of 
itifjll(k>8, comprised in that work, ar>- 
Mtppox'd have hei n taken down try 
I'dissyu, from the. moutii of the king. 
But Louis himself did not practise Ids 
iroefpts. Thus he warns flu- dauphin to 
gNvare of the influence of favorites, and 
sflU more* of the love of the female sex, 
wJach tends to divert the mind lroin busi¬ 
ness. These writings, besides other his¬ 
torical natter, contain information resfiecl- 
ing tlie system of Corntption practised hj 
Louis XIV, eve u at German courts, e. g , 
at Berlin. The .Wmoirts anil Pieces im- 
litaires, which constitute the third aud 1 
fourth volumes of. the work, relate p> the 
campaigus of 1672-^1678, and that Of, 
16S12. Iij. Grimoard’s preface, they are’ 
Baid to be not juiinqioriant for die history 
of the w ar. Tb« "letters of Louis, in the ' 
tw<» last volumefS of ibis work, are mostly ♦ 
of little consequence. The politenew and * 
dignity with whi<*h this proud king writes 
to hia ministers and generals are remark- , 
' 1 Yii 
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cM.ar v<MJWfen. «on#n« to (foe P*#** Fmw, ip this 
pfew otthe jreiga tef than]her, acraiirefltaigeHtftso^ctoon thebqr-' 
l fi»m the rieace of the derg of the FfetbetjfMa CP/l of Ggrinanv. 
„. . , fby ftfaZarin, in 1850, LouiyWoufil also gfcultyhave obtained 

‘ to cbe death of the l #wt C«ibe«, in MSSi Strnstmrg, but as evert' itye chambers of 
' That.peaoe^hhirate*, Tented only till 1665, reunions could sttut ho fotmal cjijm to it/ 
„,wbe» J^ip&Wfhe death pfhis futfter-in- this important place was quarttyauxrouhd- 
W, Philip IV, King of rWhg laid claim ed by soldiers, and compelled to so fret* 
to the Spanish XirtTierlundij, bj Virtue of der, in ltJSl, without a'bkrqr. Spain and 
; tbe right of ekmhHon, us it was culled the Gentian empire prompted against thj? 
Iwhich ww a priautH law in port of the «'t, but loth ( found n' expedient, in 1684, 

, Netherlands, but could by r»o roerfba lie to enter into a 20 yoa»’ trace with Louis 
considered die rale of attccdscion to die, XIV', 1»> winch that monarch obtained, 
•governrtieiif of, these states)^ Holland, - for that nine, lxwidctf Strasburg, all the 
„ therefore* concluded, in 1668, a triple’alii- places reunited prior to August 1, 1681 h 
, auce v^th England and Sweden, fqr the Meanwhile, Collin had died", in 1683* 

‘ jjreaervation m die Netherlands, of which From this time, prance declined frith rite 
alliance, although Louis was victorious ui same rapidity diat it had ri^gn under his 
two Campaigns, tlie peace of Abc-lu-Clm- admini-stralion. The first blovf^t , 

pella w»s the result. Lotus retained, hi- eil^wos die revocation of the edict of 
deed, the conquered places in. the Nellie r- Nairn/ October '<£, 1685, after several. 

t |on(la, but was compelled to abandon his -’ “ -* *’ - " —‘-- 

, tntemkuts on the eouutcv at lam /and, us 


> cars’ oppressions of the Protestant party, 

,____._, - hv which measure dm,, kingdofh lest 

< lie attributed thi§ to die'triple iilltance, he 700,000 of its most valuable subjects! To 


this measure the* king Wits led by the, 
living previously succeeded hi sep- united h vert ions of die two i>artieg of the 
-'England-dud Sweden from Uieir court, m other, respects opposed to each 

' _ -*-«» . ---i.• •- other—t he parties of the minister Louvois 

and of $luiiteiuai,*vvho cooperated with 
the generally benevolent #onfee«or of the 
king, l^ichnise* ^ Colbert, to Ida death, had 


resolved on a retaliatory war against Hol¬ 
land, h 
muting 

connexion with the republic, grid uniting 
them with himself. This war, undertaken 
withuur regard to the eomtnerip of F’ruucu, 
to which it was very detrimental, raid m 


which Spain, tin; German empr^ and oppos'd the udofltioii of violent measures, 

i«Fj 


linut.leidWg also engaged against Fmuee, 
continued from 16?4 till the pea#* of 
Nhneguen, coueluded 1678 and J <>?!», m 
■ which Holland lost notluug, whilc.Lsm*< 
'XIV received from Spurn, ihtrgiiudy (die 
Frtmche CtiiutAi, wdiich the Rfigof S|«iiti 
had previously held, <aa iut^tpptirtenanrc 
to Uie drain oi Burgundy, under tin? aow*- 


mignt induce the Protestants to 
ignup. 1 ’rnhge wnh, whiu after, involved. 
a'h^w war. Several circumstances 


Which 
eruiu 
in 

gave Lirpis XIV and Louvois opjKirMnity, 
m efnie. of the 30 > cars’ tnuv*, to enter 
the field anew. The war, wliich Louis 
now Waged from J688 to 1607, against 
Germany, Holland, Spam, Savoy and 


reiguty of dig Germau empire, «nd«i6 , F'ugl»nd,*w'as terminated by the peaSfe of 
places in the Nedierhmds- Lome iowjm Bvswick, in which Louis nasigued nil the 
thia, WW, his two greatest generuU, Tu-' reimiotw, and, m addition, ceded to Ger- 
retmmgod Con# ; ihq fqrpwr fe|! at many, Brisach, Friburg, Keld and Phil- ( 
bach, in 1675; dm latter retired in 4676, i^iurg, besides all the amrfjjer forypbes 
on achduu of liis fneble hnaltb. , Louis erected by FYoihc ou^the German «de of 
(however, still'bad Caimaf, Crequi, Lux- thg Rhine. Although, throughout the 
r einbourg. Sehomburg and VanUui. After war>- J-ouis * was oonquetol* rather thaiM 
fgbo pence of Nijnegurh, it would* have conquered, he w«4 heat on peacttwTbo 
7%ae«i politic £qr Louis to have ceared pres* exhaustion of his king#i«^stt£y*P< >c “‘h/ 
racqtlhg, foir a wink?, bte plans of aggnm- tlw fear that a eonumiance of the war 
'(btemeut; but he renewed, immediately might ftriistr&te his vhxQm on the Spanish 
Rafter, the riuniontt, as they Were cilltd. aiiccessioiL oompclled him to yield. The 
^le the throe treaties of pl»ee v « number death of Charles II, king of Spain, to ’ 
Lof placet, with all their appurteuauoes, which Louis jhftd long looked mrwaid, 
rj»td beep ceded to F’rdnce, though it ,hair took place at the end of 1700. Louis bad / 
&*0t i*een decided .what realty did pgrtaift already concluded treaties of parotknir 
/to them. . Louis, therefore, established, in with ‘ respect fij. the Spanish succ«Bflotv> > 

r ,*Shn w. .R 
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with England and Holland; lmi cimrlW r plruiations, Vjerej in roe of arms; hrtful di* 
(I, by g secret testament had designated phfmacyv expert spies, and eorrnption, 
the irandpou of LotmyPhllip of Anjou, ‘The king expended great wins in secur- 


bTOsted. On the enforcement’ of 
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the i ing thetfavor of sov^dgns—Charles II, 

, in for e.tuinplo, of KngluV]—(heir minister 
tidy and mistrt'ssfo. Agart^J h)s, enemies, he, 
tes- employed, evjjn in times,of war, clandes* 


niii whuiiuj 


^zuisiEiftsx&i] 


'Charles, and was thus involved in the I hcTommotions in Catalonia, Sicily, Lng-. 
Spanish 4 . war of succession, 1702—Id. land, Portugal and Hungary, Mdre than , 
^ewhicii he precipitated hy acknowledging any kmg before him, ho enlarged die, 
Jll«§ English pretender (son of James 11), hoimda^cs/iof the kingdom, esja ckdly 


• in violation of tlie peace of llysvvich. towards the north ; f by which means, he 
, Thcditiances of Com*, were ill great di*- ss.Mired the capital against the accidents 
prtier ; he had also lost, main of his great of war. Till the butt lb of Iji Hogue* * 
*, then -in the cabinet and field; while, on May Oil, 1(212, in which the combined 
j the other hand, his numerous enemies-# English and Dutch fleet, under admiral 
'. England, Holland, the emperor and the,‘Russel, dvyirrnme the Freud* admiral* 
.German empire, Prussjp, Pormgal and Tourvdle, he maintauunl (lie balance of 
SpaiU'-^buId oppose to him two of the power on the ocean, and ttrnde hit* flag 
greatest generals—Eugene and Mail for- respected liy the natives of Itaiiiarv and 
. ough. Frjuuv s u tiered great It by this by the most powerful maritime states, On 
war, vrhjhsii was terminated In the treaty tlni continent, he held a decided predomi- 
of Utrecht, in !7J,*1, and thus" of UastndV nance till the jm’HCC of .Nimcgufcn, so that 
and Baden, in 1714, brought alwmt hy the Jie had no pai4»n to tear Sny coalition of 
onour^ence of several eireitiustanees 2 :i- 'the mliW powers. ’Jo this his connexion 
vorabte to F r anecA*s|>ceially hytiie change with Sweden and some of tlie small <ier- 
that took place m the political system of man pnnjbpaliue.' mainly contributed. 
.England, ui J710, after Tonis laid several He. subsequently ihll somewhat horn this 
times proffered iieaee. without success, on liigh elevation, hut continued to lie the 
account of tlie hard terms’ insisted on by lir-t sovi-reigm-of Europe, even after his 
his enemies. Louis nuide, indei d, some ill teats in the Spanish war of succession ; 
concessions to England, Holland /ml Sa- tor, alter he had -ev eteil the longue form- 


that took place in tile poliucal system of 
•England, m .1710, after f.ouis laid several 
times proffered iieuee. w ithout success, on 
account of tlie hard terms’ insisted on hy 
his enemies. Louis nuide, jn^lei d, some 
Concessions to England, Holland /nil S:i- 


. voy, Jmt saw his* grandson acknowledged 
as king of .Spain, undotr the name ot' 
Philip V. This, however, was connected 
' wifli the condition of n renunciation. 

which should prevent tin* pos-ihkhyji of 
■; any future union of the Spanidi and 
, FreucTi crown'.. The internal prosperity 
,<»f the kingdom was totally mined fly this 
war. of which the t:\pen-e-, in tin- v<*ur 
1712 alone, amounred to Nk’i.OOojXKl 
, Jivre^ The great army winch h<; l,.-pt on 
".foot, was what chiefly excited and noor- 
Isbed in Louis the love of coiniin-.t. He 
’.maintained a larger standing armv than 
any other prince of his time. It ros*. 

, fi»t«44(Vto 800,000 men. # Ues|H*<img the 
policy of Louis XIV, the; following is the 
language of £|a&san:—“The cabinet of 
(P’tMiifcXlY, notwithstanding tl»«; diversity 
of tmff hjfc o f hjs ministers, exhibits, in 
its most lmjlbmnt negotiations with for- 
,.eign powers, almost always the name 
. character of lofty pretension. The spirit 
' of bis policy may be clearly seen in the 
maimer in which ho insisted on interpret- 
ing tlie treaties of Munster, of the Pyre¬ 
nees, and ofNimeguen, aryl tlie reriuneia- 
,f t»ot* of queen Maria Theresa* The means* 
.©^imparting validity to such arbitrary ex- 


ed against him by the p.ne*-with Ent- 
litfuf, lufuher Austria nr r the German em- 
pirc f/uld long ofl’c-n -iM«uet'.” To this 
foreijAi [wilicy, tutored by the weakness 
and political e-.rops of ids neighbors. was 
added an arbitraryinirrimbuduimisralton. 
Tiiw s< Ac in of p'.uce, organi/.ed l>y D'Ar- 
geftsoii, in tlje Inst years of tin: reign- of 
Louis, vvaiylin its etf'cn>, as formidable im 
tm inquisition^ 

Louis XV, tlie great grandson of j,<.nis 
XIV, and son ot'flint exet Hent duke of 
Sirtrgundy {q. v.,, who was talucoteil by 
Feuilou,- was Isirn Feliruary Id, 1710, 
commenced his reign m 1715, middled 
May*10,1774. lie-marriisl, in 172d, Ma¬ 
ria, tlie daughter of Stanislaus Jsiczyn- 
ski (riltr; died in J7<X). r l'hc History of - 
Louis XV, hy Antoine Famin Dewodormls 
(Paris, year VI, y voK), and the Age 
of Louis XV, by Anumx IjiUi-ey, ,puiv- 
lished by Matou (Paris, 171X1, 'SI vokt,), do 
pot cojn**i|»ond to wliat might be expect¬ 
ed from Frencji writers, after Voltaire’s 
^work'on flhe reign, of this king. The 
♦nemoirs of Hudos, St. Simon and others, " 
, tlie History of France’ in die 18tlt cen¬ 
tury, by Ijicretdlc (Paris, 18U, « vols.), 
«ud the well known work La Vie, prate 
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, ikLouwJCV(A vote,), contoflfl irtflxmartt Burgtinfy, who Intended, \ n tasft ‘he 
materials lor the history of llys unworthy' ponded the throne, to’ restore, to the peopled 
and derailed king, who, By his linen- their lost rights! In. his 7th venr, Louis’' 
Uoiiwieaa, bigotry, prodigality and, despot- was first placed under the care of men.. V 
ism, rendered the fvils of the suite iuen- But his tutor, the marshal ViUeroi, was no’ f 
ruble. The age vjOjfch educated and cor- Muhtunsier, BcatmUien* or Pbrifclon. On 
.nipfed bun, and on which h e and his court ony occasion, when Louis had recovered 
reacted il a not hiss inpinouk inuyner, fronift violent sickness, his subjects tmmi- 
explnins notouly dip origin, hut aj.se> the feared Uieir satisfaction hy repented r»> 
spirit mid malignity of the revolution. A joieings. The'court and gardens of- the 
"great juirt, however, of this fault, fall- on Tnileries were full of men. Viurroi car- 


fluenre of the’ ugfc of Louis X IV on the' you see is your property ; you ore lord 
religious and political notions of rfle cul- mid master of it.* 1 The instructor of the, 
ttvulffd classes, and imperially the inereas- %'oimu Ling,the jmuient and ModestPlenty/ 

* iyg {imver of> public opinion m France won the eoufaleuce of his pupil in a no- , 
during the reign of Louis XV’, are eon- Me manner. A third, who hod, howeten¬ 


during the reign of Louis XV’, are ron- 
tq actions. The characteristic of the age 
of Louis XV, consists in the intellectual 
dev elopement of the nation, in the splen¬ 
dor anti boldness of new philosophic 
’ views, which had so strong an influence 
on society. Prom them proceeded a 
fearful separation of iva.-on fiant mo¬ 
rality, of tin* passions from reetirude, and 
of enlightened ideas from the fbrinsi of 
attitc and church. The immoderate hue 
of pleasure, which, from the higher, dr- 


Me manner. A third, who had, however,- 
less influence on the young king, win? Ids 
confessor, the ,fj suit Linieres. **The ear- . 
dmal Dubois htul effected fcA appointme nt 
it*'Utis important office .ugaifyg Pleurylf 
wi^h tuitl the athice of, cardinal A’oaMles, 
Fleuri, however, acquired die entire? con¬ 
fidence of Louis, who, after the death of 
the regent, in IT',*I, l the advrfe of his ' 
insirueier, appointed the duke of Bmir- 
Ih.ii chief mmiJter of state,*who could ! 
undertake nothing, howeier, without the 


upended into the lower classes, and was de- knowledge and consent of the prelate, ; 
fended or e.u-it- • ! bv the philosoplii of die tie u 71! \ ears old. Till now, the king, 
day, was unit ..l.uiih an avaricious selfish- who yr.< ft«d up<fts the government him- 
wescswhich wasawaki ued hjahemsh doati- self in ITgfl, hut had thitherto intrusted 
eial Siehcmes of Law and'die regenf, and tin- roatiagemcpt of’ affairs to die former 
eonuecled with fraud,dojiair,and t,V hank- regent, nj first minister of state, hud 
niptcy of 500, (KK> citizens. From t*s ioie •shown no will of his own. • A isjmmsh . 
of pleasure and selfi-liuess, proceed *1 mist priip-^ss of sw. years had burn destined, 
of the faults and vices of the couienipo- ibr’^ wife, and had been subsequently 
raries of" Louis W. The mondlufeclioii sent hack to her par* nfs ; the 'ffiurshol 


spread farther and I art la r, and ate di*-| wo¬ 
und deo|»er into the roots iMpuhluv spirit 
and every civil virtue, ♦amis XIV led 
his great grandson and successor with -die 
words, “ t have, against my indiumioti, 
imposed great burdens on my subject!; 
but huic been compelled to do it iy the 
king wars whieh 1 have lieen' obliged to 
maintain. Love ponce, ami underAke no 
war, except wheu tlie gVal of the state 
and the welfare of your people render it 
neretwary.” A much deeper impression 
should liave been made On the mind qf 
tlu^ royal child, hy the conduct of’ the 
peoplo who accompanied the hearse* of 
the king with insults ami the grossest 
expressions of joy. Ijiit what an idea 
must the boy of six years 4iaVe formed 
from the lit de justice (die strongest e.\qr- 
tion of de»{iotism), held by the regent, to 
confirm his regency! How different were 
the views of itia father, die noble duke of 


VilbAoi had been h.mishVd frofn the court, 
and the king bad married Maria Leeryn- 
ski, th<- diutgble* of' Stanislaus, the de¬ 
throne^ kimr oi‘ Poland, indifferent and 
submissive in all these proceeding!?? But 
when the part) of' lllo duke attempted to 
get tid of the prelate,* anil the offended 
Fleury biul retired tv> bis eotmtiy seat, the 
king insisted yg bis rent mjfcith^qidk firm¬ 
ness, that the duke lotiiaf himself obliged 
togipply to die prelate, and Solicit bis re¬ 
turn.. Soon, ntbir, in, ITSu, rieun^Mdk* 
placed at the head of'die adm^rtstration. 
lie deftliued the title of ’tawl W ptnster, but' 
was, iu fact, such till bis daatli, in 17-kt , 
His httliit of dissimulation extended it¬ 
self to th«; king, in whose private life 
great change nowfiook place, proliably 
favored by Fleury himself. The nobla . 
germ .’ which his application and sohmF . 
generous expfeaaiuHS had manifested, was' 
stifled in aeittaual pleasures and; thp luxury. 
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bf, »• ootlrtfife. The peaceful Fleury, 
who endeavored to, restore order and 
ec«aetpj\ ndw gave the enervated mon- 

■ areby aoeven years' trtmquiility ; but he 
was not sufficiently enlightened to oom- 
pose’the controversy respecting the bull 

j^Vhtg&nhts. He soon'saw himsvJf, ^con- 
n trafyto his will, involved- in a war. 't&irer 
V the death of Augustus II, king of Poland; 
A IB 1-733, ( Louis wished to see hisfiilher-iu- 
, Jaw chosen successor nf Augustus, and 
declared tliat ' the freedom of cleciion 
‘ should be interrupted hv, no .foreign jh»w- 
■er; hut the emperor Charles VI, diaving 
concluded an alliance with tlie elector of 
Saxony, and supported his election, as 
"’Iking of Poland, Louis’s plan was'frusy 
trated, an<l a war broke out. \ftcr two 
campaigns, France acquired lor Stanis- 
‘ hius, who had ll< d from Danl/ic 1/1 dan¬ 
ger of lift, life, die possession nf the dnch i 
, of Lorraine, hy the prenmiriarii s of Vi- 
"''enna, in tftkl. Ail**r lie; death of Chariest 
VI, in 1740 7 tin* ph>jtof nfiunrehtd Helle- 
i 4e, to dismeniht-r the Austrian hereditary 
t.UcS, plunged tin* aged eardinal into a 
war, tlgS success ot* which was frustrated 
by .the pArsirnon v nf the minister, then 8n 
years old. .The KreiJcltVuinies fought on' 
the side of the elector of Havana, w ho 
laid. Haim to the wholi* Austrian mon¬ 
archy. ‘ England was on the side of Ma- 

■ ria Theresa. The r-urfquest ctf Bohemia 
was uot. accomplished ; scarcely could 
Mailletvtis, Helleislc and Hroglio effect 
the retreat of the wreck Vif tlij* defeated 

" aria, ovetj 
tlie. losses 


anuv from .Bohemia and Bat 
the Rhine. Hiill greater qc.re 
of Franco hv sea ; for Flewy ItaJ^teg- 
lectcd^thc marine. After hts dfath, in 
1743, the victories of count Maurice of 


* sport of jpirt{y passions, and frio'lnsrrh- 
qiAi^of external influences. Th« nation, 
ou which sA powerless a government 
- could hpve no effecti followed entirely 
itsf rootless caprice*- Vonrcste of public 
■ opinion, bold hopes wd new system*,' 
amused and engaged all classes of so¬ 
ciety. Evonfohe lodged fhr tf new, and 
better state /obedience became' more and 
more lax, the.wiMi of chotiga mote de¬ 
cided*;* a tew sfejw more wofiid'lead to in- 
■surreetimi. ^The sensuality of the king 
put him entirely in the power of the am¬ 
bitious, Pompadour.* While she made « 
him loud the shameless tfe of an Eastern 
■rnonruVh, she. sacrificed, according to the 
caprice of the moment, the honor, Wealth, 
and the prosperity of the state, to those 
who were able to gain access'to Iter by 
their atirncth e qualities. She accustomed 
rite king to the anpiits dc comptant, nr 
warrants for payment, which .exhausted 
the treasury, and introduced confusion 
itfto tin* accounts. The cost of the parr- ' 
<nur-rnfs, as it was called,—<he most aimut- 
iuuble instrument of the king’s xolnptu- 
oiisncss\-was defrayed by such acquits, 
which, according to Laeretelle, amouut- 
ed, eventually, to 100,000,(H)0fr, Lou¬ 
is also loyed to play deep, and ap¬ 
propriated, lo^ this purpose, a private 
ehc-t, the losses of which he supplied 
from the public chess. Those who lost 
to him were indemnified hv lucrative jmlv 
lie offices. Itt order to increase this fund, 
liecnafged in stock-jobbing and in s|K*ru-’ 
at ion/in grain. The rise and fall of the 
itockAand the price of corn, interested him 
to it manner entirely unls-eorriing a king, 
lie appropriated a capital often millions, 
from his private treasury/to this drugmce- 
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Saxony (see Mmcrirc) gave neb splendor ful traffic, djgteven allowed die name of 
fo the French arms ; and, by the peare of M. Mielavmid jo lx* introduced into the 
Aix-la-Chapelle, in 174*. France regained suge almanac of 1774, among the ofli- 


her IflM colonit jS. But tie* state wV„ more 
* than ever, exhausted In an tiujust and im- 
/ politic war. Louis had himself uikon n 
t . part in several campaigns, and, <wnon he 
. WWW gttacked <it Met/ by a severe malft- 
. dy, renei^d TPi« appellatifUi of the well- 
beloved <le bien-aimt). The afii-otiiih felt 
by rhe* French exceeded his flo- 
Louis heeamex from this time, 
t mows timItwjjjpisffJitWorthy of the public, 
(respect, sinking into the grossest indo- 
Wce and sensuality, amkahatidoning the 
raanagernent of state affairs to the mar- 
chjbotiessofFompadcmr. (See Pompadour.) 
She phs, in reality, the ruler, the pamarch 
lieifig abeorlted in his orgies, or childish 
amusements hud despotic fears. He 
fallowed himself, without dignity, the 


cers* of finances, as trimricr tbs prams 
pp\H k rompte dc S. M, To relk-ve his 
eiintri, he printml sevcnil lamks, and was ' 
even*pkiased with tl^e celebrated physio- 1 
eraticirf system Of his pliysieian Uut^nay. 
He called hiujfeiis thinker [pemewr), lis- 
tened with satSmction when he censured 
the policy of his ininistem, but never 
troubled himself alx>ut the a|>plicatioit of - 
his ideas. Towards women he conduct-' 
<td, in pyblitywith die courteousness tf g . 
French chcvalie.iv mingled in their petty 
quarrels, and played the port of a eonrt- 
<knt He was ftiquisitive alioin tho in¬ 
trigues of aB the courts of Furoj>e, and, * 
lb inform himself respecting them, iimuii- 
tatned »‘cret agents, of which his bums- 
tern, in many coses, know nothing. The 
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dignified, manly conduct of tbcdnuphiu, 
the virtues of. the dauphinea^ rnnde #»o 
•permanent impression on bind Ilesome- 
'-titnes* however, seemed to find qprnonw:, 
-especially after thtf death of die qfjeen. 
But he ©cm sought arid fnmtd solace in 
his old pleasures.* From the ypar 17(59, 
he was gofcraf d by Du Barn' {see Jlnyy },' 
who js said to have cost tlfe royal treasu¬ 
ry, in five years, 180 million livres. As 
Loubj beeamh older, his bigotry hnfi apa¬ 
thy increased, while he sank deeper in 
sensuality. His secret del>mirb»-fce.s dis¬ 
honored innocence, iflul poisoned the d»j- 
. uwsHiic liappiin^of his subject. The 
f jwiblic contempt was expressed in satires, 
caricatures and songs, lo which the people 

* had already lieoonit: accustomed under 
the regency. The hatred ol*ihe people ■ 
gave credence to die most exaggerated ac¬ 
cusations, ami Louis, from fern - and u\ or¬ 
ison, withdrew himself from the public $ 
eye. With this carelessness and apathy 
of the king, the French levity increased 
eoutinualiy; cuory one was engaged w ith 
trifles tuid selfish plans; the mokLhrqxtr-* 

* taut a flairs of state, on the , were 

*. neglected. France, at the sons' time, saw 

itself involved, in 1754, in u maritime war 
with England, on account of the forts on 
the Ohio, amt ns if llus contest was of 
»o imjKirtasce, rashly took the side of 
Austria against Prussia, in 175ft. The 
shrewd Kaunitz had pttinec^tlie litvor of 
the vain Pompadour, who was offended 
by the sarcasms of Frederic II. 
mfluoice, the duke de Clnnsetd 
was a]>j stinted first minister, in tin 
of the abhe Berms, anti. May f, 175ft, a 
ik.w alliance was concluded with,Austrui, 
at Versailles, which was unique in history. 
The French aufiefed great dfsscs by sou 
and land; even their milijgtry reputation 
had declined sine# the battle of Rossbach, 
>\<>v. f>, 1757; and, after seven urthtyipy 
years, they" had reason to congratubitf 
thuukclvos, when (.’hoiseul concluded a 
peace with Fmglnnd at ,Foutainebk*,'Ai, in 
17<ft<l, and rig* definitive. treaty Vras Bulled 
at Paris, in 17(3, although |Fianec had to 
relinquish to England, Canada, ns fitr as 
‘the Mississippi, Cajie Breton and the 
islands Grenada, Tobago. rit Vincent and 
Dominica, together with iMuiorfat. Louis 
. remained indifferent to. all these events. 
The first time that he saw moralwd Riche- 
lieu after Uio conquest of Mahon; in 175ft, 
he nutted to that generaIpwlnyvas adored 
by the whole nation, witli too question, 
.“How did yon like the Minorca figs ?* 

: The famous family compact of the Bour¬ 
bons, by which ChokuHil hoped, in the 
H • : 9**, „ * 
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course of the war (iftfftto Unite ‘foreter* 
the |)olicr J of Sjttun, Sicily and Parma ' 
with the French iuterest, was of no great *■£ 
benefit tit France. After the war, Choi- 
seul’a ministry was, marked by several r, 
(oftyn violent) reforms; especially by the 
expulsioy of the Jesuits from France, iti 
47(54,^rad by the acquisition of Corsica, 
in 17oft. Shortly after, Mme.on Barry, in ‘ 
connexion with the chancellor, Maupeou, 
effected the overthrow of the ifltke Be, 
(hoiseul, mid elevated to his post tl»c 
duke of Aiguilloy. The quarrel of the 
hitter with the parliament, at Rennes, ’ 
which .hariawrirten against him in a vio¬ 
lent tone, im former governor of Bretagne, 
^id the refractoriness of all the pariia- ' 
ments, especially W ith respect to the new 
oppressive fiimneial edicts, induced- Uie 
king, in 1771, to banish the membeis.of 
the piirliaiuent from Paris, and, soBB-aftcr, 
to abolish the, parliaments entirely, which' 
wire first reestablished under Rojjis J V4,‘ - " 
in 1771. with certain limitations. The 
notrtrioits edict which the chancellor 1 
Maupeou tfteu issued, called the king the 
sole and suprenu legislator of h* king¬ 
dom, who jtenniued parliament, indeed, 
to protest a gains* a new law', but, after 
twfi considerations. might demand uncon- ’ 
ditional obedience. Thus Maupeou made • 
flic absolute will of die monarch a consti-' 
tutional law 1 - A worth) counterpart of 
MatqxAi was the com puller-general of 
linatiocs, the «hl»; Terrai, who inij>over- 
isiicil the country, while he received an" 
yicomc of 1^100,OtX) lit res. In proportion 
tes the king wag despised at home, the au- 
thori'ijiif France was lessened abroad. 
The partition of Poland took plwc Lu 
177M, # withotit the knowledge of France. 
After huiiirfl ijunk into a complete nullity, 
the king, w hom no domestic u>isfor:itnes, 
not even his own attempted assassination, 
in 1757,4)} a fanatic, Damiens (set»Dir- 
miens), nor the public misery, could restore' 1 
to consciousness, died pf die small pox, 
caught of a voting girl, by whom the 
countess Du Barry wishcii to tlisptd his 
mclauchol), U m ing a debt ei^Otift^J^OOO 
livres. 

Jge of Louit XV .—In proportion as 



i by 

XI\', and by distinguished men in tlie 
arts and w'leitces. In Paris, public insti¬ 
tutions -arose; [miners and churches were 
built* (for example, die church of St. 
Genevieve, Ivy Soufllot, &c.); the military ' 
school of Puri% and the Cnamg* EHsits x ! 
k were laid oiit in 1751, by die minister of 
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war, cottnt p’Argcnson *, the Attendant, 
-Tnidaiiie, prosecuted, with success, the 
cons6wtjit>Bf df roads. The commerce 
ofjL^ons and Bordeaux adorned these 
» cities with , regal splendor. Stanislaus 
i liecayt»ki,; who died ill ]77t>, restored .the 
..public pfoajierity in Lortaine, a*tif Pjgal 
eispeuted a splendid monument, which was 
erected in Strasburg. to the marshal Saxe, 
-Who died in 1750. Of the mimenms jwiint- 
- *ers of Utis period, flu* best were Lemoinc 
and Vernet, lint taste degenerated tinder , 
the ihflueucc t of a \ oluptuous court, and * 

* art paid homage Vo luxury. It delighted 
in empty show, hut, at the sai#o time, car- 
rjed manufactures to perfection. Tlieinge- 
. niotis Vnueanson applied his talents to fly 
ioipro\ement Cf the Gobelin manufactory. 
{See Gohdiiu J Louis X V lime-elf took 
{til interest in the porcelain maimtaetorv 
established at Sevres, lyv the ad lice of 
madame de t Pptnpadonr. At tin* same 
*"’ti/ntvh'W 4 said to hate suppressed, from 
humanity, a means of destruction, which 
would have lieen more formidable than 
the Greek tire; hut this is not historically 
proved f Enter)! ciugand intelligent men,, 
like l^a BourJotmav u, the founder of the 
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than a serious porjHJStsnd a solid cbnrae-; 
tor. • This unhappy Jfoncurmico of tho. 
public miser}' with scnkial !teentiouKnoSB< 
stifled those-improved* views, and tKath 
sciqprifir cultivation, wliich Mtmtesquieit 
anepothers, to whom Fnnice was indebt¬ 
ed for its intellectual influence on the 
higher classes of society, in a great part 


tion. lie feared talented writers, and fre* 
qmtiirtV said of-them, that they wquld be 
the cause of ruin to the inquarehyv * He, 
nevertheless, followed, in the Jim jwn of * 
hie reign, the advice of cardinal Flcurv,, 
who higiih ('steeuieil flit* science*, mid 
subsequently yielded to die opinion of 
the court, and esjieciallv ,of Pompadour, 
who took a pleasure in being denominated 
the {enroll of’ genius, and a judge of the 
excellent. The most jtoWeriid and jier- 
hianenkinflu**nee on the spirit of the na¬ 
tion waft exerted by Voltaire, who com¬ 
menced his splendid cancer, m 17i«i, with 


colonies of tin* Isle de France and Bour¬ 
bon, and even hk calumniator, Dupleix, 
' extended the conyieTee of France. Lou¬ 
isiana, Candida, especially St. Domingo 
. and the Lesser, AntijleA the cftfonynn tin* 

Senegal,'and th(*{torts of the Levant, em¬ 
ployed the French activity, and enriched 
the maritime cities. But, by die unjust 
measure#olvLa Bourdoiniavc, the state dec 
prived itself of the advantages acquired in 
the East Indies over England: amv^diile 
Franrt? lost Canada and s-u rui Fluids by 
the manner in wliich jt earned <tt the 
war (from 175i,i—(itl), it promoted the 
-British iiowerin ludiu v The tiurd estate, 
«however, gradually acqum-d. by its weullli 
and intellectual advauccutent.«:uii)Jl-qiiei»ee 
hand influence. Public opinion as-u rued, 
ISu the a"e of Louis XV, the char/u n r of 
levity, frivolity ami boldness, whitli was 
^afterwards su strongly developed in the 
'PevolutiOri. Striking eveirts, such as the 
? trial of flie unfortunate John Galas (q. v.), 
jujube execution of the joting chevalier 
^OeElfeuEre (q. V-), for sacrilege, brought 
i|i«W opit!MK^il9general circulation. .But 
fjthe evil genius ofFrance willed that thedo- 
'citne of morals tindVligiwt, contemporwy 
‘wifll tlie abuses of arbitrary power, with 
preyalent prcjudicesttjid the oppressions of 
change the iighLof 
mamt jiM wringing up in France, into a 
destroying flre. and the defensive weapon- 
pf kpowl^isr into a two-edged sword; 
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the tragedy of Qldipus. Louis hail an . 
aversion to him, hut the marvliioiicHs in¬ 
duced him to qppoiut V olgmv his iustori- 
ognifihcr uod groom of the chambers. 
Meanwhile, the prclrrence visibly nnuii- 
festeil by tint-court towards jfhe poet, < 'rc- 
hilloti, inspired flic authorol the JfrnriarU 
with ifl disgust at residing iu Paris. Hi- 
,jnultjAeousl\ wiiti him, the immortal 
Montfsqtiieii awoke the powers of reflec¬ 
tion and ofv.it in riie imtimi. His /W/rra 
Ptrmiuten (17^1; kindled the spirit of 
public criticism, and his Work Sur ha 
Cavms tU lAfirainStur tl tie la fjuaJenrt 
tl‘s Rtumlm ( I&4 y like Ins Esprit ties I tout 
(171H), Imicuuic* a classic manual for the 
studp' of jsilitica About this dime, flie 
■ipprst uuivtTsully foil iu wientific aufo 
jecu^induced eaiflinal Ficury and count 
Maurcpas tu persuade the kitig to asecr- 
lain the truth of .Newton’s opinion re- 
sjs’Ctiug tl»e Brin of the earth by the 
measurement of a degree, in a high uorth- 
t»m latitutk* and under flic equator, winch 
was undertaken in 17.‘15 and 17iki, and to 
patronize ('ussiuiSt map of Franwt. - 'After 
1749,' 4* J- Jlousseau, Diderot, D’Afem. 
Ixsirt, Duclos, .Condillac and Ifolvethis ur« • 
found ip the ranks of the great writers of ^ 
France. 'Ilt« gOtutest agitation in public " 
'opinion wtw caused by the Dietiovnaira 
jEncydopidiqut of Diderot and IFAJnm-'' 
liert, against \vhlch the cktrgy, jwuiicular 
ly the Jesuim, and the tuiiusutra, rose ex 
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J mcattL- No lew attention was %xpited by 
, the work of jFIdvetiu8,,Ue VEmfr^. jEvfco 
'-'the ladies took a very activrpart in the 
; eonteat’of philosophy. , Bureaux t/tetprit 
*. were, formed, and from tire philosuidueal 
circles at die houses Of the bflfon of HnJ- 
bach and Helmuts, there preceded sev¬ 
eral \york«*iu support of materialism pod 
1 nthnism, esjKsciaily" from 175H to 1P70. 
- The most famous of them is the Syxthnc 
' de la JS/ature, of which tlie lairon ot Hol- 
Imelt is-regarded as the ntithoa Religion 
WM shamelessly assailed by La nleitrie, 
' IVArgcns, the ubbe tie Prados, who, fam¬ 
ished from J'ranae, sought refuge with 
. Frederic II, hut whose opinions Tomul 
receptiou in France. .Condemnation by 
* the Sorbatme only excited opj^sition, and 
the boldness of the age iovud to defend 
rash and splendid errors, if they allbrded 
opportunity for the exhibition of acuteness. 
No work was more destructive of pulilie 
momls than Voltaire’s Pur die —o talented 
Jioem, widely tho licentious spirit of the; 
times of the Agency alone eould have 
inspired, llut 1 letter men, such ^is Tur- 

S ot and Maleshurbea, tailored, anew ithout 
ic approbation of the better part of the 
public, to counteract this jiestilence, atal 
saved the honor of sound reason, riueh 
' a prodtietiou is Doelos’s # t 'nnsideralton,t 
sur Its Mutwrs, of which Louis XV him¬ 
self said, “It is lire worif of a man of 
honor.” Thomas, .MnrinonteWonl l*idmr|>e 
remonstrated loudly against atheism. ‘Vol¬ 
taire's wit was particular!} direcnslfeyaiirst 
lh« Christian religion, aliet the dike de 
Choiseul, in order to huve all the foiCe* 
against the Jesuits fur himself, undertook 
the protection of the philosophc;re«muI of 
the author of lie* DicluMinaire Philpso- 
phique (Voltaire). Ruusseafi! roused the 
must violent auger of the antipiniosopliers, 
by bis Jesuits and Jansemsts 

united against him, and, notwithstanding 
the general adtniralioii which he received! 
he was 'obliged to leave Frnne>. jutoh 
ww the revoluthmary spirit of the age of 
Louis XV. The eontempt for the* court 
and royalty prudubqd by Ids-reign, tile ev- 
' hmwtiou of the state caused by bis extrnv-, 
tig&uec,the rise of a critical and liberal spi¬ 
rit, und lh«' corruption of state and church, 
‘ ‘cav«i liirth to the revolution, and the de- 
baa&l state of the public morals, poisoned 
by the example of the court, Stained it with 
idem/8 excesses. . t *'. 

Louis XVI, wiioi^w defined) to as- 
, eend the tltrone of Frtfhge on the eve of a 
* great )Kifitical convulsion, and to atone 
with his life for the faults and follies of his 
predecessors, wtus the grandson of Louis 


XV, andfthe second 9611 of &>e dauphin^ 
by his second wife,, Maria Jo9epW«^ 
daugluer of Frederic Augustus, king of. 
Poland and elector of Saxony. 
was bom, Aug. 122, 17- f >4, and, in 1770, 
married Marie Antoinette , of Austria. The 
couptess, Marsan, governess of the royal 
family, had a large share in his education, 
and dven after be became king, Louis lis¬ 
tened to her representations, of which the 
aid*'* George 1 relates n remnrkjtble in¬ 
stance in 'his ntf-moirs. With the best 
intentions, but entirely Inexperienced in 
tnatters»of goverimietit,,thfs unforauiate 
prince, BM-ended the ftiroue itt 1774, at tin* 
age of hardly 20 years. He modestly 
declined die title «*V le Desire, given hint 
by the nation, which lit* excused from the 
tax usual on the occasion. After the 
death of the Dauphin, in 17/Jo, his grand¬ 
father had intentionally kept h lw Hrem 
acquiring the knowledge etpmec.ted with 
his destination : and the countess 
sought to revenge herself for the contempt 
exhibited towards her by the serious, 
strictly moral prince, who dearly loved 
his wife, whom she. haf<-d, by maktug him 
ridiculous in the eyes of the king. The 
ministers, also, seftytly spread the opinion 
that the prince was severe, rfnd far re- 
nio\,‘d from the indulgent kindness of his 
grand tin Iv^jr. He was retiring, sik-nt and 
!reserved, uiid did mot dart' to express his 
hoyeioniit feelings. 11$, resent- passed 
I’or distrust He felt himself a stranger ht 
11 court wljere 1ft- was surrounded b\ vice 
.tinder a thokisaud glittering fovns. As be 
heedeij not ftajptry, be was indifferent to 
the ».mrlier^. The duke (,'hoiseul there¬ 
fore sai\ iliftt, on the most desirable shrone 
of tfta world, he was the only king, who 
not only h:\(l no ftntterers, but w ho ttever 
(‘xpt.rieneed the y-ast justice tioni the 
world. In his countenance, which was 
not destitute of dignity, were tleliiwated 
the promiuent features of lus eliaraeter — 
integrity, indecision atal weakness. He 
was injured, however, by .a certain siitf- 
ness ot’ deineanor,repulsive u» the coinmu- 
nieatious of friendship- l#TS*ina/flfl > h« , bad 
nothing of the, gmeo possessed by almost 
ull^he princes of the blood.* In eonridcjfo 
liul intercourse, alone, lie trequei-yir ev- 
pcessed biinaelf s« , nsibl i j*^yj^ t in.euiously, 
but blushed if his olisenations were re- 
pentotL Facility* of ifontpreheusion, in- 
dustrji, and nn extraordinary memory, 
made him micctwaful in his studies; but, 
unhappily^ they had no immediate rela¬ 
tion to tne duties and know ledge of a 
prince. He'eaiployed himself too assidu¬ 
ously gi unimportuot jxgticular*. Thus ho 
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pf 4fecuitM morales, at poklvfuts, 

jPtf&rtof^'mprimfrs par Louis —, .- - . w , .... 

Davpktn. VtruttUt*. de Fimprvmerie de jiaruampnr. These bodied united, against ’ 
It Bauphin. He bad him- the minister, and the people, which was 
self ’collected foese maxima from F6;ie- .on his side, iwuki uot, without rcpresenta- 
lon’s work. He was familiar w^th geb- fives, afford rmv assistanws against such n 

• •gpapliical and chronological details 5 but dearie. TJn*fbes of the Uiiniyer stilted' 

'- the practical lessons which kings should up fee'populace, and, oil Occasion df nii 

derive from history, were unknown to edict declaring the corn-trad® ‘frof-* scenes 
‘J him, although, while dauphin, lie had occurred resembling those which suhse- 
■tead several good historical works. A cjuentlv marked the revolution. The 
-^.translation, by him, 6f sqtne parts of (Jib- mtiid a fid inexperienced Louie believed 
^-lion's History,' appeared under the name hunself hated by thf nation, and was in- - 
.’Of Le Clerc de .Sept dienes, his reader. * ‘ ... * * 

* Upright, piOus and indulgent, lie was 
. philanthropically disposed, both toward^ 

his nation and towards individuals. The 
, virtues of his father, the quiet, domestic 
' ‘life of his mother, had deeply impressed 
»' upuwdMKi a moral, religious feeling, lint 
’ Ids example jvas destin’d to show how 
on a throne, are the virtues 
of a private man. lie ci*u>e count ihni- 
repgs his minister of state, a man of talent 
lid experience,, but of little solidity of 
character, and desirous of shining in epi¬ 
grams. In the loom of the infamous 
■ abbe Terrai, he committed the financial 
department to the enlightened, able and 
upright Turgot, who resolved to remedy 
, the abuses of the sttue 
forms on strictphilosophical 
degree, physiocfatical principle^ and 
looked upon the privileged orders as the 
. sources of all evil. It up the 


diligent towards the sedulous; finally, by 
the advice of Turgot and May, he acted . 
with vigor, and the disturbances, called, 
in Paris, la spiem dm forints, were quieted * 
after the amnesty of May 17, 1775. The 
coronation of the kin*, Ilth June, 1775, 
was followed by the apfiointmcnt of the 
virtuous Mideshcrbes as minister. He 
was the friend of Turgot. Their united 
influence might, jKrhajis, have done much 
towards reforming the ojfl ^abuses, hit, 
unhappily, the new minister of war, the 
count of, St. Germain, was too violent in 
his innovations. The corps tluit went* 
disbanded or diminished, and the ofl’emled 
military nobility, loudly expressed then 
olvod to remedy dissatisfaction at the system of innovation, 
by tboro'ugh re- which was ' disliked, moreover, by the 
ical, aifd, m some higher classes. u Tin; state will perish,” 
was the general cry, and the parliament 
refused to register live edicts of the king, 
friends of Lotus /resolved, indeed, to nmiutaiu- ln» 
ancient abuses, the higli nduiiity, the ainho/ty, by a lit de justice, March 12, 
'court, and the clergy, immediately formed 177(5 Lhut tin queen, a princess w : lio was 
a combination against him. \\ h£#t the equally superior to lier husband in vivacity 
parliaments wore restored, by \\f mfiy- of uiMlgcstnnding and in wit, and loved ’ 
ence of Maurepas, against the judgement splendor and.pleasure, eupjiortod the op- 
pf Turgot, the. contest of ©pinion, lietweeu position together with Maurepas, who was 
. old,and new views, more than ever cm- Tuigot’s -aecnjt enemy. Her the king 
^barrassed the government. The count of 1 could not resist? He hesitated : the deficit 
Verj^ames was at the head oft foreign proceed by the payment of debts atwl the 
’‘gflairs; couht Muy was minister of war ; ijxj^enses of the coronation, jn 2775, in- 
and Sartinc, ©f dm marine. The new spired him with distrust of Turgot’s phii- 
-theories, winch Turgot proposed in the osophical views. MtiJesherbes gave in 
pou ncil of state, had, indeed, the approbu- his rqyiguation. Turgot was obliged t<> 
ftion W-oie philosophers :»eveii tiie ml- follow big example. The privileged jiarty- 
ented men and women, whom madame was victorious, but the hatred fifth© third 
^Jjhdvctius, madame tieoflnn, mile. Ksj>i- fcstatc’, rtnd the desire of all enlightened 
princess of lleauveau, and the' and well-disposed persona lor a thorough 
duchess collected around ttiem,. reform, was increased. They did - not 

. took a lively interest in Turgot’s litieral Wish to overthrow the whole system, until 
plans, which were deadly praised by Jo- the JSorth American revolution threw a 
SOph II and Leimold: hut his op]Kmeiite firebrand into this inflammable mues. The 
found.a support tor their reewtunce in the- day on wlueh Louis concluded the treaty 
.old paiiiameota. The most oppressive. with the !J? States, Feb, (j, 1778, decide/I 
feudal services, arbitrary exactions, slave- Ms fate; for the war to which it gave rise* ; 
ry ia the mountains of Jura, and the rack,' , from 177ft to 17A2, and which cost Franco, 
were abdfished, and many useful regula- . according to Audouin, 1,400,000,000 Uvres, . 
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dbctJBtotfwd the nation and winy to re- 
: publican ideas, and produce^ha cureless 
deficit ; this, a meeting ofthe stafee-gen- 
*' ernl ; aftd this* the failof the fnonareb and 
/mtfrmrchy. .Louis himself was averse to 
: Engaging. in tills wjq; but fio was .out¬ 
voted in .the conmfil of state,gbe ministers 
hoping to fetabtish French commerce* on 
the overthrow of the English. Alter Tbr- 
gotV removal, tho extravagance of the 
‘court increased.: while Louis refused him¬ 
self any great expenditures he field'd too 
easily to the tastes the queen and the, 

' princes of the Wood. Luxury and spiers* 
tjlor made the exjifnses of the court very ( 
great: they ployed,high; they built •* they 
exhibited races; they gratified every 
*Svhim; and Iswis’s dissatisfaction, which 
often withdrew him from these entertain¬ 
ments, was regarded as the indication of 
an ordinary mind. The regularity of his 
iniimior of lift’, in which stud} and do- . 
1 inmic pleasures were intermingled with 
business, made no impression on the gay 
spendthrifts. l*»uis did not jkfsse&s the 
art of inspiring the court and princs with 
respect. He jmid the debts of count t 
Artois. The queen, also, gave herself up* 
to her love of gayety. Taste and love of 
the arts, clothed in all the humors of 

* the fashion, reigned in ting festivals of 
Versailles and Petit Trianon.- ‘ Maerepas 
cither did not sue whither all this must 
lead, or, with nis characteristic levity, 
yielded to necessity. Pleasure was* his 
element. He remained the directing min¬ 
ister till his death, Nov. 21,1781, slljmng 
'the confidence of the king with tl;| tal¬ 
ented queen, and with ever} - one who 
could deceive the monarch under the ap¬ 
pearance of /cal for the enmnam welfare. 
The changes in the ptinritfc* of the fi¬ 
nances, which was coniniittgrl, in turn, to 
Clugny, Talioiiieaii, Nccker, Joly de Flou¬ 
ry, and I>H)rmess>oii, incVeasod the coitfu- 
eiOn., The existence Of great abuses w*uA 
ootorions; hut, die extlVjiation of their 
deep-rooted onuses wgjs impossible. The 
dismissal of Nccker, who had becojih: an, 
object of great dislike by his vain rampte 
rendu, Was considered us a public, mis¬ 
s’ fottuue, by the third estate, whose favor 

Neekor exerted himself to acquire. Thus, 
long before the revolution, a real anarchy 
'prevailed in public opinion, whicli pmv 

* trated even to’ the council of state. After 
the peace of Versailles, in I78M, which 
brought *>mc advantages,*—-nofc however, 
s'ufficiopt to repay the expense incurred,— 
tjtc frivolous Calonne, liberal in promises, 
few of which were redeemed, was ap¬ 
pointed minister of finance, in foreign 
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affairs, fi# example, in fee dispute al^otf* 

the Scheldt, Vergennes maintained, though’?* 
not without sacrifice of* money, die honor /, 
of die French crown; -but the commercial r 
treaty of 1786, with England, was deemed / 
the greatest error of his administration, '1 
although* it 'vws a - consequence of the 
peace of Versailles. He was also blamed 
for having rejected the closer connexion 
proffered by Joseph U, and for thus 
causing the approximation of Austria to , 
Russia. The king himself betrayed weak¬ 
ness in dismissing the minister before thw 
accomplishment of his plans, which hg 
had at first approved, ft is, said that he 
sometimes spent his leisure hours in the 
labors of a blaeksmitii, arid this led him to, 
the list; of*'strong liquors. Drinking and 
working at the furnace Iiad heated his 
blood, his understanding was w'Cakerfcd, 
mid, subsequently* his natural indUfleuce, 
with Ins increasing corpulence, dest royed^ 
his mental activity, and produced 
mtu^c indifference. Yet it is known that , 
J^onis took pleasure in literary occupations, 
tu«L engaged with fondness in public en- 
terpriscs. He framed, w rib much sagacity, 
the plan and instructions for Lnp£rouse’s 
voyage round the*world, in 178G. Sev- 
eral passages in those instructions express, , 
in a touching manner, the benevolent 
feelings of this artless prince. lie often la- ‘ 
luented Lni^rouse’shinlmppy fate, with the t - 
words, ** see \ cry well that I am not for¬ 
tunate." Hiskiiglness of disposition made 
him jiartieijjarly interested for the poorer 
clergy, lie followed, however? the max¬ 
im of Louis XV, not to give bishoprics, 
or rioii^lieneficps, to any but nobles. He 
drew a ‘?Hg: of division, equally mljust, 
and iifk morp jieraieious, with resjiesct to 
the army, in which mihiun rank was con- • 
fined exclusively u* the nobility. The 
third estate could not speak out; so much 
the nior# bitterly ami violently did^the 
populace complain of the court and higher 
classes, when, in consequence ofthe infa- , 
moiis affair of the necklace, tlie process 
against the cardinal prince of Ji alien 'jas 
commenced it* 1785. (feee CJeorgefs' 
Mamin's, vol. ii.) The. libel of die brand¬ 
ed countess J)e la Moftie Snd her lin^**, 
band, disseminated the grossest calumnies 
nguinpt die innocent quet i^wWlch were, 
but too easily credited bv the people. By 
this menus, the throne *was disgraced in . 
, public opinion ; and the duke of Orleans^ 
the implacahle enemy of the queen, was 
accused rtf ’ using the. infamous La Mothe 
. as the tool of hik hatred. In this fermen- * ■ 
tution of public sentiment, Calonne per-, 
suaded the king to convene die notables, 
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d gentle and timid, deserted 
* God forbid,* raid' be to the * 
» would not unite with the 


plans euspected. Au opposition was hated^bim aa n king; theemigrants and ., 
formed, und Calonne reroi\od his dismis- the aristocrats, who remained in France, 
sal. Parliament refused the imposition deemed hipi incapable of governing. He 
of two new taxes, which would have been .himself made die greatest sacrifices to the ■ ‘ 
•jhuriiensoine to fine large' lauded ‘proprie-' stnie, even such ns endangered bis per- ’ 
tors, and demanded the convocation of the . sonal security, for instance, the disiiaiiuing 
estates. The nation hoard the proposition of hk body guard. He could not, nevef- 
with exultation; the court irembled. fhdess, escaj»e the most cnvenonufd cal- _ 
Louis ventured on a lit de justice; but the umny. Among other things, it w re-"" 
' parliament declared it void. According jtortod that, by a secret act, tie hail pro-', 
toLacretelle, a calembourg was the .-park tested against every thing, Which had 
wmcnlriiidled the miue that oierthrrw been extorted from him in limitation of 


Cj die throne, while the mass of the. nation, the ancient no til prerogatives. Mean*'. 
*eS*ff<fli» fiy opinions and passions, exas- w hile, even amid the grossest calumnies, 
perated by hatred and contempt, reduced a flattering word was sometimes'hoard. , 
to,desperation by die sight of multiplied When Louis XVI attended the nn(jon- 
wftntSj, and inspired, by the evunple of al assembly-(Feb. 4, 171K1), the national 
America, with the love of freedom,-lie- guard.of Versailles caused a gold med- 
camc incapable of restraint or moderation, ai to lie struck, on which was repre-, - 
The king’ banished me parliament to seuted a pelican feeding its young with 
Troyes. Tims war was declared between, its blood. The device was, Francois, 
the difone and nation. The government, sous ret cufartz mire roil The' 

moreover, had acted without dignity in 12rh, Kith and 14th of July. 17.**!*: tin* , 
regard to the contest df the IRitckpatriots night of August 4 ; ♦hoNhurrons ol‘the nth 
with the heredfcary studtholder, in 1787, and (itliof (Jctoher; the night of the king, •' 
and thus entire 1> lost t^c respect of the JtuTe 21, 1781, intercepted at V amuies, . 
people. The king himself qpamfested a (50 Ungues from Peas, when Louis, from 
good natiflre, bordering on weakness, *o diis, fesitation to use force, prevented the 
his nearest connexions, wiio, like the duke suct^ss of UouillfcV plan for his escape, 
DeCoignj, consented onlj with th^ great- and, at the some time, excited public 
est Reluctance to the restrictions of" the opinion against himself by the declaration 
royal household. A negotiation w#> final- which he Jofi behind (s**e .the statement 
ly commenced with the parliament; it of M. dc wflory, in the Miwrvt, Nuvem- 
retumed : the measure, on tw.tli side?, !a*r, lt'l.'i, mid the Memoirs of BouiHe and 
became more violent; 'he rds-llion broke Oboiseulj ; the nceeptanecof"tho coustitu- 
ounu Brittany, in June, 178c. ; flu- nohiti- tioto of Sept. 14, 1781, which declared h» 
ty and flie officers of the regiment V'ns- *p#rson inviolable; the attack oftlic |iopn- • 
siguy, then, ’lot* tin- first time, dared to laca of Paris on the royal palace, June 20, 
carry arms against the commands of the J7$fi when Louis* with equal firmness 
kiag^J?vo« t]ie clergy loudly demanded and ffigniiy, rejected the demands of the ?’ 
■ttie convocation of the cs&ites. (Respect- insurgents, ami, on the 22d, openly do¬ 
ing the {xo-n^cioun artifices of dc royalists, claml that violence would never induct: 
ran general, much inforumtiou contained liini to consent to what lie considered 
In Besonval’s and Mollev file's Memoirs.) hurtful to die general welfare; the ealtus- 
Thc wefik minister, Brienne (gee trophe of August 10, (o which Louis 

Jkrm wie), opposed in aU his projects, re- submitted, bey-auae he had not the ttfhroge 
.ranied, and Neckt-r entered the Council, in to overcome the danger; his arrest in the, 
ifSS, an minister of finances. Louis con-, national assembly, to which he had fled ■ 
VCOOd.a second time the notables, to settle for rcfbgef fituflly, his.trial before the <y>n- 
the fonn of the estates and th» tnaimer of # volition, where-fie replied to the cliargas 
voting, May .3, 1^8!), the states-general widi dignify and presence of' mind • > > 
met. Amidst the conflicts of the jirivi-, these were the most important events in' 
eged Orders, and the new opinions, the the history of the king. (Bee Fronct,fnm 





1789 to0E8141) .He exhibited, under. these 

circumstances, the courage of^nhocetufc, 
and i strength of mind before unknown 
'hi him./ Asa prisoner of frreriiunjfijrality 
tif Paris, in the 'Temple, he Was denied, till 
shortly before his death, }K*n, ink and 
paper. (See tbe« Journal de re qm a'tal 
peust k raj Tour du Temp * ppndant la 
CaplwiU ttc Itouis XVI, by C&ry, <the 
faithful servant of tlie king; and A work 
on the same subject by Hue, who foHow'ed 
Ijouirfto the Temple.) His usual employ- ’ 
merit was instructing his son and Trading. 
He preferred Latin atfthors to die French. 
Ha mul, almdst |svefy day, portions or 
Tacitus, Livy, .Seneca* Horace and*Ter¬ 
ence > in his native language, chiefly 
travels. On the evening liefore his-dtiifri, 
lie found that lie had rend i.ft volumes, 
in the five months ami seven days of Ida 
imprisonment. Hoevineed himself aiming 
husband and an aflcetimiute father. In his 

f trivate capacity, noeandid man can with- 
lohl from him his esteem, .fan. 13, I7bd, 
Louis' was declared guilty of n conspiracy 
against the freedom of the nation, and of 
au attack on tlie general security, by a vote 
ofHIPOout of 7l!t; on the 17th Jnmmry, ho 
.was condemned to death, the law requiring 
foi condemnation two thirds of the votes, 
having been resided on the Itith,,during 
the trial, and a bare majority declared suf¬ 
ficient. After nfM'tged coutitinsrs, it was 
■build that 'ffit i votes were giytu for dead 1 . 
making, consequently. a majority of «7 in 
727. Jan, 21, I71K1, he was guillotined, 
in front of his former jmiace, in hi.^ Mfrilr 
year, die appeal to tlie nation,* pnwitiwd 
bv Ids ail vocal* s, Malesherlies, Trduchet 
and llest'ze, having been rejeete<L o» tie* 
19th, by 1W0 voile, out of tiSXX lie died 
with the courage of Christ inuffii ith. fhs 
last word*, which asserted Jiis inuooenee 
and forgave his judges, were <lrmvife«i in 
tb« rolling of drums and in the cry Fire la 
reptMiqut .'-—See the Memoirs bf the Aid>4 
Edgeworth (the priest who prepared linn 
for death), containing his narrative of the 
last houreof Louis aVI (London,dtdd). 
—Even iit hm youth, JiOtiis manifested a 
sensibility unusual iu the higher classes. 
He needed not the sight of misery.; when 
he heard it spoken oh he shed -tears, and 
hastened to relieve it.' Unknow n, he alle¬ 
viated misfortune in tlie cottage and gar¬ 
ret.., When he was first saluted at court, 
as dauphin, after the death of his fhthcr, 
the duke of; Burgundy? he .could not 
restrain his team. Still gnwer was his 
pet al thfc death of Imris X V. “ O God* 
he cried, “ shall I have the miaforttme 
to be king!” His favorite maxint wan, 


xvl iel 

* Jr*,,'- V^^.v 

“ Kings dust only, to make nations haimy^ 
by their governmerit, and virtuous by tUf? 
example." The establishment of the'’ 
monl dt pi&tt { the caisse (Feacompte, fried 
abolition of feudal services, of tenure, - 
and.of shivery in the Jura, are only some 
of his benevolent measures. He caused 
the*slate prisons to lie examined, anil 
liberated the unhappy victims of despot¬ 
ism. Louie declared that he would ttpvqr 
sign, lx;fon;hand, a idtre <k cachlt. His 
great object wan the happiness and love 
of his jieoplb. Qn his journey to Cher¬ 
bourg, in 17W, where he had undertaken 
the construction of tlw; celebrated harlxir, 
in I7c4, to which he ,lutd appropriated 
27,000,000 livres; In* received the most 
unequivocal marks of the Ipve of the 
French. He wrote, at the, time, to the 
queen, ‘“The love of my ptfople has 
murlW me m the heart; think yasMlut 
tfiaf I am the happiest kityr on earthJ” i 
And m hi.s will of T)ec, 2o, 179$?. 

“F forgive, from my whole heart, those 
wild have conducted towards rue as ene¬ 
mies, without my giving them the' least 
cau«e, and I pray Cod to forgives them. 
And I exhort my* son, if he should ever < 
have the misfortune to reign, 40 forget all 
hatred anil ail enmity, and especially rnv 
mi-fortuncs unit sutlerings. I recoiu- 
iiiend to h.iirr always to consider thut it is,’ 
■the duty of warn to devote’ himself entirely 
to the hkppinervs of Ins fallow man ; fruit 
he will promote the happiness of his sub¬ 
jects only w licit he goverhs accordingto 
frir laws; Aid that the king cap make the 
laws n'SjK’cted^iunl attain his object, only 
when fie possesses the nee'es^iry authori¬ 
ty.” Iti^hi* same, spirit he wrote to Mon¬ 
sieur fcjhfvfeXVllI); “1 submit to Provi¬ 
dence and “necessity, in lay ing rny inno¬ 
cent head on the scaffold, By mv death, 
the.burden of the royal dignity devolves- 
upon my son. Be Ids father, niaMttik 
the statu so fts U* tnmstftit It to him tran¬ 
quil and pro-peinus. My desire is, that 
.von assume the title of "n regent of the 
kingdom; my brother,Charles Louis, will 
take that of hemcnunt-gntfcral. Hit less 
by the force of arms than by the assur¬ 
ance of a wise freedom atri good law’s, 
restore to my son his dominions, usurped' 
by rebels, Yonr brotheejreqiaista it of 
you, and yonr'kinff commands it.' Given 
m tlie lower of frig Temple, Jan. 20, 1793.” 
Louis was buried in th6 Magdalen church¬ 
yard, Paris, between the graves of those 
who were crushed to death; in the crowd, ■ 
at tha LouvrCjOn the anniversary of his, 
marring©, in 1*74, and the graves of the * 
Swiss, who Ml bn the 10th, August, 1792,^ 
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on the jDeawtfiirtMerly count of; 
prince, is of little value.* sfcu of*the .Juuph 
Alfa Stock'dte Laid* XVI is not XV)»Jboha*!lv»vemj 
The Vic pride et politique de May 
.. o»ee urn Prick histariqm sur tor 

Marie Antoinette, Mm. Elizabdkyrtc* par septniie 


in (the 
Svember 17, 


755, manied^ 


;>W. *&, contains little that is ipot t to lie 
C'iotiad elsewhere. More * important* are 
'.■ the abb4 Georgel’s Mhuoirts pour servir 
V; * T/^oire des tminmcnh depuis'l 760, 
jusqu'cn 1800—1610, published by, the 
> nephew' of die author, utter his death 
(Paris, 1817,2 vok), aitd Mad. Oauijuui’s 
^fenioirs of tnc private Life oftli* Queen, 
with Anecdotes of die Times of Louis 
XIV, XV, XVI (Paris, 1823,3 vok); and 
v . the abbe clt* Montgaillanl's Mist airc de 
fhmce deputs la Fin dit Jtisrnc fie hauls 
, XV, &C. (Pans 18*27, 4 vok, to 1793.) 

‘ Lor is XVIL second si>n of Louis 
f XTfWad of Marie Antoinette, .was born 
St Versailles March 27, 17K>. ami, in 
nmuff ct the, fieath of his elder brother, 
' received the title of dauphin. He was 
four years old, when his mother presented 
him to the seditious |x>pulare of Paris, 
and ctfrried him to the capital on the ter¬ 
rible 5th and* Orb October. Confined with 
his parents and his auht Elizabeth (q. v.), 
in die. Temple, bis innocent gayety and 
affectionate disposition wren: the chief 
solace of the unhappy prisoner-. On the 



the accesskni of his brmhoiyLouk XVI,-, 
in, 1774,' he received the idle %f MonmeuV- 
tuM, after hia death, *becdmc regent of '' 

. Prance. After the death of hip nephewk 
June*?, 1795, from which time Re r§cfc«: 
oned his reign, he took the wuneofLonis , 
XVHf, king of France aud of Navanu *, 
JJut, with the exemption of England, the *, 
states of Europe did, nut acknowledge 
himta king of France Iwfore the taking 
of Paris, March 31, 1834. His brother, 
Monsieur,/omit of Artois, 'as lieutenant-^!! 
general, lK*came the head of the provis¬ 
ional government m Paris, April 13. Im¬ 
mediately after, Louis XVIII began hw 
reign, by his manifesto .from St. N Oueiy, 
May ‘2, 18J4. During the reign of his ‘ 
lirptlier, lie had token but little interest in 
tire intrigues ami the pleasures of thh 
court, and had principally occupied him-. 1 ; 
self with books ; his wife hod followed M 
different course. It i* said lliat, in bis 
youth, Lotus had much taste for poetry, 
ami Was' the author of several tolerably 
good <poems.„ lie tmnslated also sonic 
volumes of Gibbon’s History, and applied. 


death of Louis XV I,"he was- proclaimed himself to the study of the Roman poets 
king by the royalists, and bis urine (since and ; philosophers. Tlie history, ot hia, 
Louis XVlIl) assumed the title of re- emigration, In* hits related iu rui agreeable ' 

' -.- . mamier, in a work which ftpfienred at’ 

Park in 162.3 (Ut lotion iPun Voyage a . 
lirubUfs d a ('oblenn , 1791}: dedicated, 
a Antoine Louis Fmnvois dAvaru y, son 
liberate* , Louis Stanislaus X'.tuner dc . 
Fcfincr, pb iti de Itreonmissancf, Salat. In 
the thst as*4uhly of .the notables, in 1767, 
i he was at %• bead of the first of tint 
seven bureaus, aud appeared on the side’, 
of the opposition, against t-uloime, emt- 
dtngkur-ginmd des finances ; at least, the , 


genu- Hp was'soon after sejjjinued from 
lik mother, sister and aunt, and deliverer! 
11793} to a shoemaker |jy the tytme of 
♦Simon, a fierce Jacobin, of a grj>\s and 
>forotiou« disposition, who, wtri* his wife, 
treated the young. Capet with tha most 
unfeeling barbarity. Reproaches, blows, 
Scanty food, the damp,- and filth of a thni- 
' geon, and a‘ sleep broken by menaces and 
iibtfte, were the lot of the innoebut child, 
'lie was even coriipelled to drink strong 


‘liquors, and join in, the obscene songs, and latter was moat violently attacked by the 

I’lw. I.. .. - ... t • f • ‘I jt * I .A* .1 


'repeat die atrocious language of ins tor 
ment or. Hg survived this treat mi nt only 
tiiOunUB, 1/95, when he*died, at the age 
fof 10 years and two months. He was 
Joined in theVominou grave in the c?niu- 
Mtary of 3te. Marguerite, w her*: his remains 
could noPbejJfcsiiiguishtd iu ]8I5. Seve 


bureau , under the presidency of the count . 
of ft-ovencc. The people, therefore, 
looked ujxm him with favor, aud saluted 
him with cries of, joy, when he received . 
from the king order* to conipel the regts- ■ 
trution of some edicts, by die cour dts 
comptes. His brother, the count of Are 


ral impostors liave appeared, pretending to toii (Charles X), on die odier hand,’’who 
(fie the prince ;dpiong»tbern, Hervagant, did 4iot belong to the. opposittony was " 
* tailor’s sore in 1802 (died 1812 hr loaded ■ widi reiwbacliee. At die second' 
prison), and Bruueau, a dlioemaker, who,, assembly #f dre> notaliha, November 9, • 
to 1818, jvas condeuined to «weu years', 1788, lie alone declared himself for; the 
imprisonment- ’ (See Eckard’s Minunres doulde jrepraseutation of the third estate. 
sw l#uii XVIL) • During the revolution, it waa as irppqpsi- 

Lomu XVlIl (Stanislaus Xavier), le hie for him as for the king to escape the 

*■ 1 4 1 > * >* S ’ i ' ■, -r ‘ i 't * t - 



'tucket of cnlmrpty. A firr th<j?V!e.stmci inn 

■ f tin Basil !e, the king, acroAprmied By 
kin two brotlu it, c ut* n il tbo Iibh of the nn- 
bnnnl assembly, July ii>, and ilpelared 
that ho counted pj»on the love and the 
lldelity of bin sidyeots, and hjrl, therefore, 
divert orders to tbo troops to withdraw 
from Baris* trad Versailles. lint, the japo¬ 
nic of Paris had already proscribed *hc 

,'eounf of Artois, who, therefore. Jell the 
kingdom, July !(!, with Ids two son*. He 
was followed hy the princes.of (kimlc 
and C’onti, and die dukes of Bfmrhou, 
K tighten arid Lu\eibi>onrg. Monsieiy 
renamed* As thy people were eluinor- 
, *U“* tQ the execution of the; murqiAs of 
I’uvra*, who had sought means for ri><‘ 
*** snipe of the king, mid Jia.l % attempt! d 
?. eoutiier revolution, m whieli the r/nmf 
of Piovenee had taken part, ihe latter 

r . went to the hold <!t ri!!r, in#Paris, the <la\ 
after the arrest of the marquis (Dreemlier 
Vri, J7KL, to del* nd himself in person. 
He assi ned that the only rUimeMoif fie 
had ever had with the marquis, wn-, that 
he hud bargained with him tor ‘J,(H>o,tH)0 
ef livnv. wherewith to pay his dehe*. 
Tie* j*eople believed dint* lids money was 
V > hrivt* been appropriated to the levying 
f troops. The marquis was condemned 
*o death, hy the chtii'bl, unjJ hanged Feb- 
•' inry Iff At feel, the violence of tin* 
'actions m Paris imbued the king, June 
.*}, 1JPI, to attempt to* seape^to tJie frtui- 
*sts of iJk' kingdom Lotus to*>k»the 
r ad To ASontmedy. and tin- ei.imt of 
Pioienee that of Molts. Tin* firmer 
was arrian d at \ areiinos; the latter riaeh- 

■ ; Ilpw* l~ in sj.h :y. From t’ohleif/Jje 
.-otf-si.-d aeanoi ill** (l-riees >T ,t||i- ua- 
v-ial assembly, and the restraint-- put yp- 
o i the freedom of the Kingia \\ hen the 
king, October-‘Ml ami <"M. 17**1, called up¬ 
on him to return, tie’ princes issued a 

Yclarutiuu, flat they regarded the cfm- 
■oitution as the work of rebeis, am! 
the kin'* held the throne nu n jy m trust, 
.Hid was obliged to leuye it to his posterity 
as be had receiv'd it. Jnmtury lli,<?iW, 
'he. legislative assembly, therefore. dc- 
-lansl the count of I'tovcm e hate fbr- 
Yoilt’d his - right to the Mieceskioo. The 
two brotheri* of the king, at tile head of 
sitfICK) cavalry, now joined the Prussian 
arm?. After the •death of Louis XVI, 
Monsieur, who hod previoi/klv U’en re- 
rsiding m Jllamui, in Westphalia, lived at 
Verona, iitnler the namf off count of 
Lille. In 17H5, be was here proclaimed, 

, l*y the emigrants, king of France, and oi* 
Navarre. The calamities wldcli after¬ 
wards befell him lie bon 1 with dignity and 
, Vbl* vin. 10 


resolmiruf. In the following year, When. 
the Venetian w-natel through fear of Bo¬ 
naparte, obliged him to h ave Verona, h»i 
declared himself ready :<> do so. but re-' 
quired that the names of six primt s of 
his house should first b»* struck from tic; ; 
golden" Ityok of the republic, and that tic; 

:■ armor. which bis ancestor, Henry f\ , bad 
given it. should Im; restored. He nhw )c I 
a wandering life, supported /by torelgn 
courts, especially tin; English, and by 
Home friends of the house of Bourhnr:. 
He first went torfhe army of FondV*. < o 
th*‘ Rhine, to serve a» a volunteer, hat 
, *was afarwnrds ohligi-d to leave iri an*I 
went to Dillingen, in Suahia. July lb, 
17!Hi, at lOnYloclc in the evening. ns he 
was standing at a window, with the duke s 
of Grammonf and Floury, a musket bad 
- was lircd at him. which gm/ed his twit 
pie. “ .Never mitiil it,” stud he iwWW'llt 
Utely to the alarmed (bile s ■, ‘* a hhiw* o*i 
the in ail, that dof< not firing a 
is nothitii,'."’ When tbo eoont IPAvar.iv 
evcfiiimcd, lk If (he hall had struck r> lim* 
deeper—•” Louis replied. ** then the king 
of France would lmi' l «i , ii railed (•harks 
X.” I'roiu thence he wrift to Blanket- 
bur^. a small tow if in ilc Hart/: where no 
lived un it r tie - protection of the duke <ri 
Brunswick, niu! carried on a rorrespoml- 
eiii e with his friends in Prrmce,esjacialiv 
with IVhegm. Alier die'juare of 17!l7, 
he wont^o Mittau. whi r*.- Be celebrated 
tiie iiinmitge oi' the duke *>f Angoulenie 
with the diyiijhtA* of l.ouis XVI. Winn. • 
Haul 1 n tiiMsl t<> pt nail .him to n-sid.’’ 
any loiyger hi il t s states, tie* Prussian |;o\- 
ernme‘: i t allow • d him to remain m VVa;- 
saw. \s<rilc hen 1 , Bonaparte, ni ^(s*, 
attenijMed m induceTfuu 1*• renounce hi'* 
claims to the throne. But lie answered 
to the me— -enger o£ihc linst consul, Feh 
ruary *dis, “ 1 do not confobnd M.Jfcina 
parte with las predecessors ; ] estoem*h:> 
valor and his military talents, and than! 
him for nil the good In* !?ns dune my peo¬ 
ple. But, faithful to the rank in which 1 
was horn, 1 shall never give iy> my rights 
'rhoujrli in chaifts, 1 shall sfill esteem iny 
self the descendant of £t. Louis. As 
siuaAssor of I’runcis the Fifst, I will u;„ 
least say like Jhini—*,\Ve have l(»«t aU ex 
cejt! our honor.’ ’’ .April TJ, tl** princes 
concurred in the answer ol" tint king. It 
1805, Louis, with «he ct*osenr of the etc. . 
peror Alexander, returned to Mittau ; bur 
the peace of Tilsit ohligt-d him to leav c 
tiie eoirtinent, tuid he,*«t last; took rafuge 
• iuTdugtand, iu 1807. His brother, the 
count of Artoi»—since 1785, Monsieur— 
had lived in Great Britain, principally in 
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w*vcJaliWps to procure the restoration of gftuutd at Bordeaux, March 12. , The rca- 
his family ip France. With this view, lie toration of The Bourbons was a subject 
had written to Pichegm, and given him first hrwuglit strongly homo to the French, 
full powers. His letter of May 24, at tbt* time of the entrance of the allies 

a jjjnmf bfUie gmateonlidohci* w'hich he into Paris, by the declaration of the cm- 
liadin this “ brave, disinterested trial mod- peror Alexai^icr, Marclitf 1, that they would 
, e£t” general, tmwhom, as he then thought, tre^t neither' with Nnjroleom nor wjUt 
, “ was reserved the glory of restoring the ana niviulier of his fatuilv. Tullevnuid. 


Frenclij.iuotiarchy,” When the tinny .of 
tin* prince of Conde. in whieh,-siuec 1 
. the duke of Bom laid commanded a c;u- 

Htl—i.ui* 
laid Ivon 


airy regiment of noble* tirs: in 
, and afterwards in Fugli-di pay, I 
"by circumstances gradually broken up. 
and had obtained from the I’u—inn on- 
• peror the liberty ofre-ithng in \ oliiy nia.tlie 
princesoftiie Bourbon family et-a-i-d to u;,,* 
an noth o part in the operation- of the oar, 
Louis X VIII, until the eon du-ion of the 
^lWmfrilffs'le.ivnttune.ljti Fi,_'l,md. where 
lie lived at llartw* IJ.m Huehiniiliawi.-ltire.ip 
^WwwuiAplc inrmnei. occupy mg hmis.df 
partly witli the Roman «■ 1;i■— ie«. e-|*eoi-i1Iy 
Homer. of whom he Trau-iat.d much, and 
'•etaiiaal in memory a large part, and part¬ 
ly witfi political -indies. That lie resem¬ 
bled m charam r Ins unfortunate brother, 
we know fuun several example.- of Ins 
kind feelings. Soon titter the di-a-trons 
expedition of the French to Ku— ,a. be 
wrote to theomperor Alexander a letter, ivo- 
otnimsnding the French priMf»*-r< of war. 
,as his child^n* to the magnaiRmiTy of 
. that monareh, and In* ret'u-“d to join in 
*the rejoicings in I'ngland. fpr he could 
not but mourn the death of -<> ur.n,y 
Frenchmen. When :}*• allm-^mad* il 
France, the euiint of Artoi- w, n< p. Ba-i*, 
FefThiary 2. 1-14. Hts .'Id^y^-un, the 
duke of Angouleme* iiad join 

Wellington. They publish*’.]’.-! prn<dnma- 
"tkin from Jjoiii- XVIII to i:*•* Fieneh, 
dated,Hartwo'l-Iioij-r, |-r F< Umars.. I-14, 

, wlJfrb induced a party, fir-: m third* :>:n, 
and afterwards in Pan-, to deriat* tbr the 
1 Bourbons. Tht* king promi-* *1 < utnv 
oblivion of the pu-t. the -upp>.r! of the 
;• arbniiystrative and judieial .-.uumnti*'-, tie* 
preservation if the new* rode, with tie* 
exception of those law- whn h inn rh-ml 
.«i.vith religions doctrines . si <-uniy to the 
new proprietors qgahiM legal pm--.*— e- ; ‘ 

pay ; 


any uvcmln'r of his family. Talley mud, 
Jnurourt, the duke of Dalliorg, Lotus and 
l)e Prtidt Contributed not u little to this in 
tin intenieiv witii Alcxande.r. tiie kina of 
Prussia, Setnvarl/cnberg. Nesselrode, Poz- 
%(> di llorgo. and Liechtenstein, March Ml, 
hy the a—urmice that ghe restoration of 
the Bourbons was the wish of a large rna- 


jonty of jhe nation, -ij: 


>ee 
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/{'nl hiftbfl-tuc xvr In IlAstnurafiu:i ./< In* 
> n jViiwi. /. -'ll Mars, If* 14.; The 
s** 11 ** 1 ** now «j»j)(nnted a provisional gov¬ 
ernment limit# die pn-sideney of Talley J 
n*n*l, wIih'Jl, April .‘1, gave thy* authority 
of a law to the result, of the senate oi‘ 
April 2, tic tie* deposition of.Napoleon, 
olid pubh-hed m t!:e Mimitnir lh^ pioj>*cr 
of the eohsutuiion of April f>. accor.iiug 
to which die.Horn hulls were to he recall¬ 
ed t*> tiit* throne. A decree of April 4 
also intrusted the irot ermnonr t** the count 
of Artoi-, until tie- monvut wle u {.out-, 
called to the tjiruie of Fitinet. -ieoild ac¬ 
cept tie* coNsUtiiiion lirawn up fi*r tJe* 
kingdom. Loins XA lil Now ielt Uar*- 
w< II, and ji'-tn-hed l.oe*l*';i, \joil 20, 
wh^net- the pritie** re*',-nt 'to ova*' IV ( ««•-- 
eompauied him to I v *r\, r. From hover, di* 
duk<* ot‘ ('i:uvi;i * snow William IV ';, \pr ( 
21, tfcin.l'N-N-J iniri to < '.d.iis. With Iznir- 
lainiV*! ;ds*, tie' diieli*-- «<l* Ai.irotti. n*., 
the }ak.*-i- ol' (’mule, »*i*<I !o- -*ni. tic 
d'^ke at' Uoiu'holi. I p.m kunhna'. he 
pre.-s.-d t!ir<iueh**.v- of \ne(Hik-!ii‘ to hi- 
li'-art. and -‘:*j*l, ** 1 hold ,ig *m *!»*» ciown 
of my .-met—tors : if it w,*»e *<)'ro-**s, | 
wdnlil place it on your lie.ni ; as it i* of 
•tl*»*nis, it is for tiie t*i wear it.** The mem- 
ory^of lii- lanilina upon Fivncii gromui, 
i- pcrpetuatt'd by aJDuric columti of mur- 
hie #ieen*d at Calais. :m*i the trace of hjs 
lirst footstep n caiefully jire-sT.od in 
brass. The king remained some days m 
( ’ompieoite, w here, as at St. (>n**n t h,* rt-- 
eeived deputatioiiK from the nmliorities at 
Paris. H** was welcomed at Si. Oucn by 
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to tiie arliiy, atll its rights, title- am 
to the senate, tin- stipport oi it- political , tin* emperor of 'Vustrur. and at ('omptegne 
rights; the abolition nt' tiie eon-<Tij)tioti ; by the emperor of Ilussia. From St 
and, for hiinselfaiai Jih family, ev.-ry sae- <>ueu. May 2, he issued that remarkable 
rifice which could contribute to d,e tran- proclamation, By which he accepted liter 
quillity of France.* Soon tifn-r the <h«so- u)ost essential pan of the constitution of 
lution of ithe congress of I'hatillon, the *the senate (April 5j, m 12 artieh.'tt, hut suit- „ 
count of Artois entered Nancy, March I'd. hatted the whole, a- being too hastily " 
But the duke of Angouleme iir-i »uw the drawn up, to the revision of a committee 
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of this senate aftd legisliutVft fiotly. 3|ny former senator#,;among whom \yert^2$f|i ( 
3, s L<mhl made his entntncff into Paris, foreigners, were not appointed peers t>y$| 
The hope* of nil now rested upon him. the king ; others were winded, as Can-l'li 
fin compliance with the will of htonnba|M* laincourt, TV*eli, Fouche, Greguirt*', Rxv V 
py brother, who had cdtmrmnded forgive- derer, Sidyes. They retained, however, 
ness, he solemnly declared that all ex- their property, and the widdws of those 
Bttiintulorts into opinions ryd votes,‘tmtil wl;o, hsni died received, pensions. It whs 


the tjme. of the restoration, are forbidden', not to he exj*eeted r that men who had 
Tlife same oblivion is iiwd" tin- titiffr of voted for the death of Loins XVI coulil - 
the courts of just ire and of the riii/cus.'’ how In- peers of F ranee. The l^iug gave, 
He formed his ministry ot‘ nieuife-rs of he- full eontidence to hi* minister, Vf. de 


the flintier provisional, gmifnirg'nl, and 
of zealous royalists, jiWh as the ehnneellor 
iPAmbniy. One ot hi.- first ordinances 
related to the foiitininuiee ot the op¬ 
pressive 'a\es itfrmls rutin*), vvinf-h the 
stnti^of tin- kingdom ;•< rulced nt-ei sitin'. 
It had lx*en |»roiul-v.| t!:r f •they sfouid 
lx* abolished, hut it wn-’ only possible to 
ameliorate the mode of their coI!>-ruon. 


Mlaeas, and tie- chancellor D'\mbiMy. 
Tie- Inner mid the five m cp-taries of state, 
fthe nlttn-mr of fni<'ign arthirs-^-Ta’lcj'- - 
rand--*s>f the wit* nor, of vvai, of the 
fmaif-e-, nf trie navy , and the dirtrtois- 
ge)icr.!| of" the jtt fee yinii the post-oliiee,“ 
tner with ttie -tan- counsellors and t!io 
/ •ut'fr'.r # i .•* jbi'r ]i>rtned the kiair’s 
eoiifieii. to winch ‘ueie admitted'dlstin- 


11c afterwards concluded jK‘uc»*wuh Vis- 
tria. Russia, Hngkmd. Prussia. Spain, l'«u- 
tugal and Sweden, at Pans May .’JO, M l, 
and caused a con-mutton to in m-.w ti up. 
Although his •ministry too f *t!e imder- 
stood the spirit of puhhc opinion, yet, by 
prudence and firmne-.s, it w..< aide to re¬ 
strain the di-aftecied. It inclined to the 
ofl prejudices, and fuinlN-d none of toe 
just expectations of'tic fa fun, with re¬ 
gard to the freedom ot' if*- pres*', and :!«■ 
prevalence of hlx-ra) ideas, 'lie old re¬ 
alists, as well n> the port suns of the empir*-, 
had lieen deeejvisl in tin- ilaetiiu* of ’hen 
pride and ’in-ir envetoiiMieis*. The tTmie r 
thinned for revenge. and ;i.-fnr* d :*» ;< _;nn 
their ( 0 *! advantage-. 'Flu- lattei, in- 


gut-f»d nun rfrffe old and «ivwfPnTiHff.\, 
and rue formei State oflieenr, together with 
seme whose n*|jy ci.vm wa*, tft.it Vm-flfad 
siiQ ;» . I the :.ng- of Louis.' The new 
’. 1’itioiis weh fi re'iti powers were regn- 
ivt i! fy T;:ih \ with his usuijl ability, 
.if.d no* e ifhwit* ihiriu.v and a proper re- j 
gird to tic j'C! of the nation, llis di- 
pio:n icy now pioie—s-d great magnanimi¬ 
ty thd n sj,i e| t'or tie lights of the pco- 
1.]». On the ■ h<: ham!, the minister of 
tic ti:!- r.or. ...bbe ,M>uitfsipnou, did not* 
s ici'i-d gmmutr tic* public opinion in 
fivor ift’ the P* >ml'*uis.« Mill iv-s did tin; 
'ii'.ni't'-r <>: v;^!. geinuel count Dujiout, 
slice i «! yt Lwining the favt^r of the army, 
•winch hat'd fum. lh* 'tici%-ssjr, Sotdt, 


eluding the snldmis o| N tpoleon, jfKJ.Obtf 
of wdumi had retunm! timp ej^nmn. 
were imlitrnar.t at flu* djsjrniec* of the 
French arms. \>;< i the pi<|i , l.im:mi*i ot’ 
peaee, Louis cans* d his chancellor. IP \m- 
iirav, in his presence, to la* )» ten- the I'-ir- 
is|ativ<- laxly aiul the senators tie *'oii'!i 
tutioti of the kimniom dn rhini- >’ 0 i 1 kUht- 
tuivnrlir), June -I, it having been ;dr«any 
approved by nine senators and nine^!-*pu- 
ties, after it bad lx»vu dnivvn up by the 
three ministers IV\nthr»y, Mmit^xiuioii 
and Fernmd. It vva- ummunously ac¬ 
cepted as the will of the. king, and re¬ 
corded. (See fVinin, since Ir 14.1 .'I’he 
ehamlx-r of deputii-s, v.lneh was estah- 
• lw||ed by this instrument, Requested lin¬ 
king to ink** t)ie surname of “the ilesired," 
JUiuis lr tttsirr. When the chamber vvas 
occupied with living tly' mil list. Loins 
unswered the tieputics, ‘sLeHthem attend 
to »he stuti-, and neglect me." The kipg 
appointed from the new and old nobility , 
from the seimtors mid marshals, 151 mom-’ 
Iters of the chamber of jaers ; 5d of the 


ci -itiiiitt-d tain h, by l.j« seven* nwad- 
ur- s, .to 1 1 1 1 t«e anger i f tin* army 

mi'tS^c :,]t g. 'Hie p. i-sona!*jmid- 
tic<s-*iu T^ni s XVIfl, mid In-? love of 
jnstici . vvt ie ot'ii 11 betrayed, in spite of 
tli • [iidgita it! v,l»cb he lreqiii ntiy siiow- 
ed, jt'.'o uupiu.letu ;na! ineoti'is’eut na-iis- 
. tins. He was accused of sUrruiffuhng' 
himself '\ 1 tl 1 the k iqiers ot" tin* Chouair 5 , 
and wait e:iugi,,nts, altd iuiimttmg tliett^ 
m prcfetviii <• to all others, into the 
loyal guard. The artnv w*»s evaspi/med 
by tin- diminution of the pensions of jhe 
mymlx rs oft the h.-gnitj of honor, and tilt* 
seventy which hail place*? so many wSi- 
cers tijion half pay. The chandler of. 
peers, cotiqxised mostly M tli^ old nobili¬ 
ty, and attached to their old prejudices, 
often thwarted *1110 tetter views of the 
chamber <?f deputies. The chancellor 
ll'Ambrav showed great weakness in 
favoring the privileged classes, and was 
careless in the duties of his office. The 
count Bluetts,Utile acquainted with France,. 
>vas hatqd by ad purm-s. Tlie ceusorsliip * 
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of the ministers limited, the freedom of inqpicate.ht». dunights to Uis fellow dli- 
the press, while libel* were promulgated zona, by puff^c writings, being responsible 
^ againstmen Who had displeased the gov- only to tile low; and, 10. tin; right of 
emment Merely in .consequence of a every ode to perforin divine worship in 
.-political reaction, thirty honorable ua/ries his own waj, without molestation. But 
were shark from the £ist of myiiiltors . instead of satisfying thc^ demands of the 
« of the naricna^nstitute. Hired dr fr.ivit- nation, the BfurlMms, it" was maintained 
ical writers maintained that the sale of + by llrt parties above mentioned, P.adswight 
tfie national domains was invalid, and to destroy public opinion, and hud thus 
• that the ocrimes of the revolution were lost the attachment of the French. Tin* 
not to be pardoned. The restoration of following grievances were jmrticularly 
rilhefi and die old privileges was ojK'iily coiripioivcd f>f: I. the abolition of the uu 
talked of in the country.' The ordit«me« tional colors; 2. the c surrender of all the 
of Biacas with regard to the Sunday {hi- fortresses beyond the ancieut frontiers of 


lice excited so much iii feeling in "Paris, 
tliat it was found necessary to repeal U. 

""The prohibition of marked bails during 
Lent, caused still greater dissatisfaction: 
ajid the olistiuacy of the cunitn of 8k. 
JS^jj^jjvho opjxjst d the btinal of a e< le- 
bratcrl actress in c.iifa-cpateij'grumid, ex¬ 
aggerated thc’p-opl** against the priests. 
3nSfi<JHfe\Vn thing :m;ean*d toYoh'iriu 
the warning of Latly-To.ifitdtd:—“But 
■ r;e more act of mnduc's was uanting to 
Freuoe; and tliat w<* now bate : we see 
the throne of tie king shaken by his 
friends.” Against the ypr t, or, as they 
were afterwards railed, afire royalists. 


nation, the Bfurltona, it was maintained 
by tire parties nlxne mentioned, Rad weight 
to destroy public opinion, and hud thus, 
lost the attachment of the French. Tin* 
following grievances were {mrtivulam 
coiripioivcd ftf: I. the abolition of the na¬ 
tional colors; 2. the c surrender of all the 
fortresses beyond the nircieut fmntiers of 
Frtiucjy to tin* allies, by Monsieur, as lieu- 
teuant-geneml, April 2d, 1814 (with tins 
! bit Hisses he had given lip I .‘f,(X)0 camions, 
and had thuc,caused the loss of Belgium, 
and of tin* left Iwmk of the Rhine); d. tie 
royal declaration, wherchy the new con- 
stitnt'um had hi cn inijwwd upon the na¬ 
tion by virtue of the royal pleasure mm 
prerogative, while it ought "to have !m<i 
proposed to it for aeecptiuiee (from tie 
iiirm used for this purposed would fit! 
low, that every sucecssor of the king 
might libro’gate or alu r the eluuter at will). 
4. thrststain upon the national honor, from 
the king’s declaration that he owed his 


were united tla* republicans ..ml the ftiih- 
tary and constitutional rovalo’s. ! o t'e* 
mi. 1st of ail tliis Napoleon r< turned from 
Elba. To imdarve..* the Vn nts < f 
March, 1815, it Is necessary to Ami: to 
mind what the majority of, the nation <>v- 

E scted of Louis X VHI. ’(Sf*-e t^omte anil 
un oyer's Ckmrntr mi Eranmi </.'-•> ,lct>s it* 
dea Outrages q\n U nd> nt a dKrulr ots*. cwi- 
soUder^la VuWMalUm dr C Wat : ami the 
Kxatncn rapid- ilu (lewman* s fiuur- 
bons cn * trance, liinnu h Afyjs (f'Flvri /, 
1814,yiw»7a ! «u Ahis at A/.uv, 18 15, j The 
, tuition wished, ]. to bar- -m putai-id lib- 
ertie&secured. or the right of !>. mg reje- 
’resented by deputies, i hos -n by ifn* peo- . 
pie; 2. the persona! liberties of tie* indi¬ 
viduals, or security from pro-»*i'utioim fir 
•'imaginary crimes, or eoutnirv to the legal 
forms; ife th» equality of ei;i/c n< in tiie 
eye of tfie law, and the rights of yj] to 
1 obtain any ci^il and military dignity, Jiy 
nwril and talents; 4. the abolition of leu- 
dal eervices; 5. the right, m crimmnl ac- 
CUsationK, tft lie^judged by a jury ; *1. the 
^indejiendence of thi; judii iary tifam every' 

1 other power in the mate} 7. the right of 
levying taxes by their representatives, and 
oa id! m proportion to their property; 8, 
the right of every individual 11 exercise 
any means of gaining a living which did. 
apt interfere with tbe riglitf of other citi- 
. zens; 9, the riglit of every one. to com- 


erown to tin* prince regent of IjialMid . 
o. tie- exclusKii of many reqv. taMc 
nieirtifeTS of the mmte from the ch.unbei 
of p' and die fdlitig their pine: by 
others, who, fir 20 years, had home arm- 
again?! Franc**: ti. the liegln t to al>o!i«l. 
the dent n unix, and '.tlicr vexatious taxes. 
7. the restrictions on the fieedom of the 
press :f P. the j.s'rseculioiis of the holders 
of tia'iiatityial domains, and the expri-- 
«ions oferiie minister, count Feirund, or* 
iliisfriifjject jji die chnruher of dejaitics , 
9. the litM-ls ifjrainsl diow who hail take: 
part in ih<* Wvolutioig although tliesi 
were forbidden by tbe eonstimiinn; 1<>. 
tla; Exclusive apjKiintmeiit of the old no- 
bU* emlwssics ; 11, arhitrarv taxes, 
imjKN|t*d without die consent id" the legis- 
lalure ; 12, the great inllucnce of priests 
iSt:c. Ought to lx* observed, however, 
on die other hand, that Louis X VII1 
had provided for the [srsonid securitv 
of die, sirfiject by the iudcjKmdence t>\ 
Ui« tribunuls, and the responwhiluy of 
tin* ministers: though the* law on the lat¬ 
ter point had not yet gone into effect, 
when the revolution of Mareh l»egnn. . 
But 4hc miniater^ should luive liirgoiun 
their old idias, and ruled in a * popular 
rtgumer. Henry IV l»ad, when he as* 
cended,the throne, changed his religion, 
*and thus obtained the love of bis jjeople. ' 
Napoleon at Klba was fully inftirmotl of 
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the troubles in' France, and ^lio divisfcms 
. ai the. congress. His appearance in 
Franco, March 1, 1815, was like a thuri- . 
tier-bolt to tlie army and tin* nation. The 
state of popular tenling wu^ entirely nn- 
, known to £,uiiW. Those wlto surrouryled t: 
him, hs ignorant as himself, still deferred 
him wide account*, of the devotion of the 
army, and of desertion among the sWdiers 
of NajiolcOn. The detection of Lnbedo- 
yen* and Nev dually opened the *eyes of 
the king, ful*. it vva# too late, lie was 
obliged to fle<' fru^i Paris, in the night of 
Mtyvh 90, alter having dissolved rh* two 
ehiimiiers on tin* P*rh. On the evening 
of March 99, he reached Lille % tv lienee In; 
L'liod several decrees, forhiddingall let i' s 
and contributions for Napoleon, and dis- 
lwmdiug the rolicllimis army. Twenty - 
fair hour' after, he was obliged to leave 
I .till 1 , to avoid ful line into the hands of hisv 
eiu lines, and went la < Mend to (ilieni. 
The duke raid duchess of Orleans, the old 
prince of (londe, the cornu of \rtois, and 
tlie duke of Berry, hn-tily 1< It Pare, The 
thike of Bourbon remained m \‘endec, 
and the dnke and dui iios of Augituh me 
in the south of France, Then iibp ct wa- 
to awaken a popular sympathy in lavt i 
of the king. An arm) wic, indeed, 
li.Tioed in \ endec, i*nd the duke of An- 
gouf me levied troops hut, d^-erted In ;; 
part of diem, and surrounded hv-the gen- 
I‘l of Napoleon, Ilf W.ls obliged to eo|i- 
ehid.e the capitulation ifi Pont d’Kspnt, 
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ute nation, and to dismiss Blaesis. Ip theA 
meanwhile, the ehpmbere, convoked by! 
3iap#leou, had appointed an executive 
cotanuHttion under the presidency of Foil- < 
che. qi)d*deputies who wen; to negotiate ' 
witli the allies upon the basis their inde- , 
pendent right to choose a form' of govern¬ 
ment; but tlie allies would not, cqpsem to , 
this. Blncher and Wellington besieged 
Farts, anil Fouche, who bad already in¬ 
duced Napoleon «to leave France, put a 
stop *to« tlie shedding of blood, by the 
capitulation ol Paris, July 3, Louis was 
thus again restored to the throne of 
France. July 7,’ the Prus iau> and Eng- ■ 
li.sh entcri d Paris, and on the afternoon of 
da "Atli, Loins ■followed, under the protec¬ 
tion of Wellington. Tlie king immedi¬ 
ately appointed lip- new ministry, tir'tfle 
head of which was Talleyrand. and in 
which Fouci.e was minister bf pol^c 
Tlie, ino-t (h eJurcd uarnsatis of N'«|k>- 
h on now lost their places. July 13, the 
lbrmcr chamber of deputies was t^ssolv- 
cd, and a new one ,,..unioned. ?J*ee 
Clour'ii liitnmnibL.) Among the mo -t 
decided measures by which tin* king 
sengh f io Mip|Mir; his throne, was the or 
din.iu.ee of July l*i, disbanding the army/ 
according -to tin* wishes of his allies; 
w hirh Ma -iioniild cfK-’ted with great pru- 
d> uce. %fo torm a in w«rmy, lOOU otii-. 
errs wore appomted, m part of those who ■ 
iiad.ysi ;i|*c^ the ^on-riiptioii ; and accord¬ 
ing to the edict ot' May MU, 1»'H, of the 


\pril {*, in contaspjencc of which Invent- 
Ic.rkcd, Vjiril Io, at <Viie for Banupou.t. 
The duchess of Angoiih-mc. vfliqv *i>r- 
tUude had Isa u the subject of admiration, 
showid, at Bonlouiiv, the muinige ot a 
become. The city and the^proplc were 
devoted to her, lint the tmojis favored 
the advance of genual t’lau/el, am! ihe 
ihiches> vvns obliged to embark (or F.tijjA 
land. April 9. Besides tlie ministers and 
wvtral otlici is, marshal lb rshiiV, v ic¬ 
tor, Mamiout, and the duke of Fkltrv, 
tiillovved the king. '1’Jie numUr of his 
follovvcrs amounted at last m ^ thoits'ind. 
\\’liile iu (I’hcnf, he issued an ofti dal pa- 
{«•?, the Journal (Wrcr$t7, which con¬ 
tained several pieces l>y rhateaubriund. 
In d# meanwhile, Talley rand, m Vienna, 
was actively engaged m the cause of the 
king, and Isaiis was included in the league 
‘.of March Md, against NufK)leo|>. When 
the allies itivadud France, Louis XVIII 
mtunivd, mid went to Cainbray. 110 * 
here jmK-kinied ti geiM-ral umucsty, witli 
thri exception of traitors, and pnimised to 
avoid all the faults ho had committed in 
t 1814, from ignorunro of the nt*vi spirit of 
* 10* 


lialf-fMjjort'cers^if the army of I“ l,\ only 
tho-r \vi te .ippoiund who hud'served for 
Io yeaivvyr m«'ie, and, i onsci|iieia!F ail 
Fu-nel* M.lmcrs, since ls03. vuv made 
iifcapaiilc ot service. Vet the const it ut ion 
of 1HI had seeii^d to all otiicei-s the 
jur. eniuion of their rank and their pen¬ 
sions. Alt ordinance of July 34, I flu, 
designated the rebels who were excluded 
fr*'m the amnesty. AecArdilig to this, lit 
generals and otliecrs. Nev. Lalwdoyerc, the 
brothers Lallemaud, Friuli, Lafevre, 1 lc>' 
nonettes, \meilfi, llrouot. •Braver, (hllv, 
M oiiton, l)hverti«4. (Irouchy, t'lau/el, l^t- 
lamlt*, iHtieile, Bert ratal, Fsu^hroiine, La-., 
valelte and Savary, were to U* arrested and 
brought In'fon* a court-martial.* Thirty- 
eight others wen' exiled, according »o a I 
rcMilution of tlaf chain hers, including 
Soult, (’nrnot, Kxcehnans, Basstme, \’an- ' 
damme, l^qianpie, Loliau, Barren', Ar- 
righi, Kegnault de St. Jean d'Ang»-Jy, 
Heal, Marlin' dt* Douay, lluliit, the poet 
Aruauid, colonel Bury de St. Vincent, 
Melluiet and others. Twcnty-nini' weic 
degnuhsl from tlie jicenig 1 ', a*' 1^‘fehvre, . 
Suehct. Augereau, Mortier, Cadon, # Pia 

• > V 
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* cenifcty4&^'ji fbw exculpated themselves used a milidor tone. When «n audruasolT 
they bad Dot received thunks <io the king, written by Ch&to*u-*. 
^ flta&'.^fapSeoit a ; seat in th< new chain- briajid, was rend in the house of peers, "H»e 
- the rebels, towards whom many dukeproportsd to -change the passage in 
circumstances recommended mercy. La- which tmito^j wc*m given up to tho juf-- 


'hWdy^re wgs shot August 19; Key, Do- tipo^of the king, so as to recommend the 


*« cemtiier 7,' 3815; and Mouton Duvernet,- iwftons tlicre named to the mercy of the 
iiJtijy 26*1816. Lavaktte (q. v.) escaped king. The censors of the press would 
from -prison, December 21,1815; Dmuot dot allow his sjieech to lie printed; and 
• and Cainbronne were released; the grvdt- the duke, fj>r whom a patty was already 
' ;er numl«r took refuge* in flight; some, forming, though without his own consent. 


1‘iW, in 1818, porimbsion 


l Grandprfe 
ter return. 


In the J8I5 (mt JYanrc), which embarrassed the 
1 them- finances of.the kingdom, since, from I)e- 


1 '■ meanwhile, die royalists, who called them- finances ofjhe kingdom, since, from I)e- '* 
? rtdUitrnc/t , obtained greater intiu-. eemlier 1, 1815,Franco was bound to pay 

The princes were dissatisfied with 130,000,000 yearly, toward 700,000,000, 
fife’s appointment«, to the miiiHtn. which had boon the expenses of thefwur. 
e saine*time, lie made himself oh- with ltJO,000,000 tor the supjKirt ol the 
us trl .the allies by his reports to the army of occupation. A violent dispute 
ini the new state of France. Talley soon after arose in ihe chamlx-rs ,on tin 
and Four he, though devoted to the siihject of the law of amnesty. The ultra 


selves rectiliencft, obtained greater influ¬ 
ence The princes wen 4 dissatisfied with 
fWflfe’s appointment «to the minion. 
At tlie same*time, lie made himself ob¬ 
noxious td.ilie allies by his reports to the 
king on the new state of France. Tulle) - 
rand and Four he, though devoted to the 


cause pf the king, wore looked upon by 
the royalists as men who ought not to be. 
admitted to authority pi the new system 
of tiling^'. Thus a change in the uRnistry 
took place, September 25, 1815. Fuhclie 
was dismissed, and, iu order to ph ase 
Russia, the duke of Richelieu w as made 
minister of foreign Kffairs ki Ids place. 
Itocazes became minister of po£*e, Cor¬ 
vette, of the finances, and Clarke, duke of 
Feltre, minister of war, &r. r The ultra 
royalists now raised their heads. Tlif* 
■state of tilings In-lore 3789, nloiiogtppeur- 
■ed legiumtfte iu their ey us. The < lection 
of me* deputic,- win made aj^airdingly, 
and many of thosef elected vfrre but 25 
years old, tliough 40 v.;w tie Pgid age, 

• A change of the roiirtirutinu was openly 
talked of. On the other hand, tic purl isms 
©fthe (alien got eminent, cxcitfd by the 

’’ ultras, began to firm conspiniei.^ ; hui, for 
their speedy 'puftishmont prevotal courts 
«were’itJtrwiuctd, which, however, were 

• abolished ih 1818. Rocuz.'s discovrred 
; several conspiracies, unnfng whu-h, how¬ 
ever, that dnder Didier alone broke out, 

.in'May, 18l<?, in the vicinity of Grenhlile. 
'-The numerous arrests attracted aiteiitiou, 

. aud several foreigners, us the Fnglish who 
Ihsid fevored LavaleUe’s eso«j>o, lord Kin- 
fdoaird fin his lettdfe to lord Uvrrpool), and 
i’nlish count Siergkowski, eoipplained 
the arbitrary conduct df the French 
pblice. M excited great dissatisfaction 
(hat the duke of Richelieu, as rniinster, iu 
the (rial ofNey, had availed himself of dip 
extreme rigof of the law in procuring hi »f 
condemnation. Among the princes,. the 
duke uf Origans (aee fouis-pfulip) alotifc 


royalists, January 0, 1810, propos. d none 
changes, which extended and rendered 
more severe the first propositions of lh< 
king. All the ielutions of Najwdoon were, 
under pain of death, banished from 
France; tin y Just the proper*) eoulrrrod'' 
upon them, and were obliged te sell whut 
theyhad taught. Those, also, who. had ’ 
voted for thg death of the king iregicu/r#^ • 
arnh those who, in 1815, liarl reccivetl 
otliees i>r honors faun the usurper, or 
had ackiiow!edg*‘»l Uie Additional Act to 
the eonstilulMM, wore.liauislu'd drum the 
kingAmi, and forleited all their n \il rights, 
and tla^tilles, estates arul pensions, which 
hap l«*eu A-ouferred'on them. Of .‘Wti 
who had voi d for the kings death, lt?l, 
who were stip living, were banished from 
France. Three onU- Tidlim, Millumd 
tuid Richard—-were allowed to remain. If 
4-^ileiir measures were taken against tie- v 
real or suspected atiti-Hrturlkiuist- (among 
.others d captain was imtirisnis'd on su-pi- 
cion,<S»r having named Ins horse Cossaci . 
the. public autliorilics did but little to re¬ 
strain tin* commotions at Nisi ms, and tlie i 
dejHirtrnent of Gurel, w here- jwliiicnl mid 
religious fanaticism lrnd cuusml the [»erac- 
cittion ami murder of the Protestants, iu 
3815 and 18l(». One voice only was 
heard in the chamber, hi tlie cause of the 
Protestants—that of the noble JPfy-gMV* 
son; hut 'Install Ions, who was uiiiverHalfy . 
known to be a murderer, remaiued m- 
^ninished. (He died in 1827.) The vic¬ 
tory in the chandlers gradually ineUoed to * 
! the royalists, who were called acagirtt, or 
white Jacobin*. The king^tliereftire, dosed 
. Uie seasiqp, April 39, 1816, idler a law, 
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lows xvm. 
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•prohibiting" divorces, hurt Been paused, must, however, be remarktd, that 'the na<- 
V: iAideytlfe) fo/rnef president of the eham- . tionnl inatitutS was restored in LB16, with ^ 
of dejmtiea, vvcwyappouitcd minister of its former four academies, although die lieat; 
* tile interior, and, wjift Corveftp, Richelieu »•»<»»** iO«*ms tl.ut 


injurious, as that of the dtcennial furzes, 
wejre t ubt retained^. The attempt to bring 
llayti to submission, by the oflbr of lii-.. 
vomble conditions, dtterly failed, arid tbo 
coiicord’rte was -not effected with the 
and the minister of war, Feltre, alohe {mis- jiofie. Louis was himself inclined to 
wsnfed the confidence of ihc,ultms. (In use mild measures. Chi the day of St.. 
Septmilwr, 1817, mjtrshal. St. C*yr look Ismis, therefore,* August 2p, Id IB, when 


:aod Deeazes, formed, hr th(| ministry, the 
*eOBSjitiititj#ul majority} the ministej of 
the wiarine, Ddbont hnge, appealed to Join 
them, so that the chancellor, D’Ambriv, 


thejiiaec Of the lutfti*: count Mole, a jmr 
of France, thcr phvc of rhitmuehage; and, 
somewhat later, Roy, the place of’tJhrvet- 
io.) »ln the malst of continual seditions 
»n France, the majority of tfce ministers, 
mipjHiried by the intlueiice of.tiie Russian 
aml>u&*tdot', I’ozzo di ijnrgo, and of Wel¬ 
lington, succeeded in obtaining from the 
king tbo ordinance' of September 5, iRltl, 
by whieb be dissolved the chcmtier of 
deputies. aijd Ardcrcd that the now nn'in- 
Item should all Is 1 of Uv‘ lawful age of-lti. 
At the same time, he declared that the 
constitution should be -objected to. no 
alteration. This victory of the oon»n- 
■ tutioiiai fumy gave n check, lor a time, to 
*h« ultra royalists, to whom I/.iiS W ill 
himself did not appear to ^e • nous ■ m ,i 
royalist, and silenced, for some huh*, thnr 
1 uf it nil, qua nd im’me — The orgap of 
that party, FhAtcauhimnd, in^lus vyork lit 
fit Jnoiutrrhii xiit/u la ('hark, reproached 
the government with having taken away 
jN'raoutd liU'ity ami the liiiertv of die 
press. He was even hold ennuyh to 
maintain, that that ordinance vva> <*,/irary 
to the wishes of the king. Tifc M’etioi.' 
for the new chamber- were -aicli rhay.it" 
* imstitutiotmlists could r:u«* their voices. 
They sjHikc in vain, thrash with great 
talent and bolduc's. for the freedom of tie 
prew and n jury. The law of eensufriiin 
of NovcioIhtM remm/ied in force. ’(JiV 
Male of the JH‘op|e, ill the general dearness 
of till articles, uudlhc weight of the Sixes 
needed every possible alleviation, tie* 
king’s spirit of order contributed greatly 
to this. Froiu 1814 to lRJti, tlie arrears 
amounted to more than K};0OO,(JdU, which 
foul increased the budget of expenses 
for 1817 to l,Utt*,UOO,£iJ francs, lading 
. h9PfU00 more titan in 1HHJ; while the rcyc- 
« nue for 1817 could not .he estimated high¬ 
er than 774,(^00,U00, so that u deficit of 
314,000,000 was to bo entered# Recourse 
was had to loans; the same tiling took place 
in 1810. The diminution of the standing 
' army, and its entire disaohmou in conse- 


tlie brotize statue of Henry IV was erect¬ 
ed in Vuri«, which bad beyu paid for by- 
private subscription, several persons a: - 
rested lor political offences were pardon¬ 
ed. He allowed*, tdso, some of die exiles 
who' had voted for the death of the king, 

<'airdiaceri'S, Rabaud, and 15 members 
of the eon vendor^ to return. As, horiflft 
tv, lie gave way to the inclinations of thof 
emigrant fiarty, on several oertesions, the 
nation rohecived suspicions that the Bour¬ 
bon*' could not sincerely forgive. The 
king neglected to give full security in their 
(property to the possessors of the National 
d unuuiS, by a pjurticular edict. At the 
same tune, the cnnstiintien&I party was 
'•|Ci«Luh< mid by the passage of laws which- 
< iiiiti:uli4‘t»*<i the urtiehs of the charter. 
Tiie liberal*, therefore, obtained, for a 
time, tlie superiority, and Iziuis named, 
Ib'e, mi%r ti!*, 1818, his»thinl, and, No- 
v ember l!>, 18R*, his lourth mhiisuy, un¬ 
der Dceaz.es, fS«*e France , since 1814.) 
From litis Tunc, the goveniiiuait of Louis 
had t!\y suppoit of public opinion. But, 
after the assassioation of the liuke, ot 
Berry, 1* hruan 14, 1 J*V0. the party of 
the idtias Itgam raised its head. Riche¬ 
lieu took '“tiie place of Deeaz.es: the 
law of ejection vv^s idteref! * the censor¬ 
ship of newspapers v,as intnaluc^d, jm r- 
soyal fnvdoui limited, &ic. All this jRlie 
morn power and influence to the extreme 
royalists. The party of'ami-Bburbonisis, 
which thought that the wellare of France 

J -quired a dyi.ttsjy not beloQgiug irnme- 
iatelv to tin* Bourbon lin^, remained still 
it largo one, while the jmrty of die prioocs, 
'which showed a very gn^it and very 
natural predilection for Louis, was sup¬ 
ported by the ultras, who sought to form, 
in all Eurojie, a general coalition against 
liberal principles* Tilt) while conspiracy, 
as it was called, detected in 1818, sliowcd 
that it was the objec} of die ultra royalist** 
to destroy the constitution. They hat! 
given to die tunliiusodom of foreign jxjw-. 
ers a paper—*vritti:u, it is said, by the. 


quene.e of the congress of Aix, were, tbere-^ Imron d« Vitrollcts—.Vote secreie trjmani 
rore,' fortunate events. Among the events te.** pretexttts et k bvt de Ut dertuire coi&pira- 
«t the administration of Louitfc XVIII, it . Iron, to attract their attention to thfi dan*.. 
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gets : which menaced the reign of the * with him, whefever the affairs of the ain 
Bottfhous, tha,t their troops might not be pire required the presence of the regent. 


withdrawn from France, but'a change 
made in the Flench ministry. This note, 
the giving of Which was, according jo.tlie 
French laws, treasonable,caused so much 
dissatisfaction, that Chateaubriand, in his 
Mtmargyes stir lest Affairs du .Moment, de¬ 
fies having had aiiV tiling to do with it. 
That party had hr view to form a new 
, ministry, of vvjiich Villein, Chateaubriand, 
Donadieu, and others, were to he mem¬ 
bers. AH examination into this Imsiuess 
was, however, prevented,and tlie gendljils 
Canuel, Chapdelaiue, with II. II. Joann is, 

, Romilly. Do Corgis, Ace.. who had been 
already arrested as accomplices, wciV re- 
1 leased August 10, 1818, from die secret 
JJffiW (sterrf). B\ tin; ordimuiee, July 
24, however^ the baron Vitrollo was 
struck o if‘the list of ministers of state and 
members of the privy council of the 
king. But Louis allowed what was’ 
.'led the theocratic party, in union with 
me friends to otd privileges, to traili, eon-< 
Carnally, more inthauKie in the internal 
management of the kingdom. This was 
shown by the prosecutions against the 
writers, who complained of abuses jn 
the public administration, and, especially, 
of the measures of tlfc seen* police, by 
which those wh« vvere suspCeiedgif living 
political enemies were enticed to niaui- 
‘ test their feelings by deeds, .^n instance 
of this, kind was the pmii.-hm<iu of tin 
deputy Kdclilin. By tho»chunge*m the 
law of elections, in June, 1620, the system 
of (he strict rojalists was tmpnpliaut; 

• Vilklc (q. v.) was pldcbd at mo head of 
the ministry. But the strencth of’the 
king, who had, for several u are, been tin- 
• able to walk, now entirely failed hup. 

.Ha?*last triurnpli was tlie campaign in 
Spain in 1823. In August, IKiJ, it be¬ 
came evident that his disease was mortal. 
Until the day of his death, .September Id, 
,lfe24, he gave proofs of firmness and 
resignation. “ l t/a roi dott mourir said 
he, quaintly, “ mais ne doit jamais fire 
jitaladt." LcJhis XVIII possessed mhch 
intellectual ’cultivation and sagacity, but, 
'enfeebled *by disease, lie hud not suffi¬ 
cient strength of character to restrain 
-the ultras, nor dftl he* understand new 
-France.—He 1 had one remarkable max- 
ii n-r~Vexadinide est la pditesse des row. 

Louis III ^called, in German history, 
the .Child), born in 803, succeeded his 


During the course of his reign, Germany. 
was ‘desolated by tlie Hungarians, and 
tom asunder £v civil discord. He assuni-. 
ed fjhe imperial title in 908, btitnw’us never), 
'ortftvned. He died in 911 or 912, and. 
with him ended the royal jine of Charle¬ 
magne. ' i 

Lons IV. the Bavarian, emperor of , 
Germany, son of Louis the Severe, duke < 
■of Bavaria, was bdrii in 128G. On the 1. 
death of Henry VII (<pvA five electors 
. vverebn favor of Louis, while (he Olivers 
supported Frederic, duke of Austria* Tlie. 
two rivals being both crowned, a war en¬ 
sued, and Frederic Was made prisoner, 
in (he battle, of Mulddorf, in 1322. (.See 
Bavaria ; arid Germany, History of.) In 
1315, Louis had expelled his brother, Ru¬ 
dolph, who opposed his election, from the 
Palatinate, but, idler the. death of tlie lat¬ 
ter, had formed a convention with his 
sons, by virtue of which their patrimony 
was restored to them, and the electoral 
dignity was to belong alternately to Buvu- 
ria and the Palatinate. Thy vacant Mark 
of Brandenburg he conferred, ini 1322, on 
his eldest son. e In his disputes with jiojic 
John XXII, against whom In; v;ns joined , 
by the Visconti party in Italy, lie main¬ 
tained die djgnity of tlie German crown, 
and fret up the antipo[*e Nicholas V. in 
134(i, Clement VI excommunicated him, 
and succeeded in causing five electors to 
set Charles <if Luxembourg, king of |5o- 
licmi% on the imperial throne. ' In the. 
midst <>f fins dispute. Louis died 1 1347). 

.Mam.(art’s Bonis IV, or the Bavarian , 
in German,*512.) 

Louis Bon^paktu. (.Si e Appendix, end 
of this volume.) 

Iiouis-P hilip 1, elected, Aug. 7, 1830,'. 
FiygoftheFrench.Iuiovvn jireviouslyuuder 
the ^tle of the duke of Orleans, eldest son 
of Louis-Phllip, duke of Orleans ( Efialite), 
and o# Marie-Adelajdc de Bourbon' Peu- 
tliievre, grand-ilaugjiter of a natural sop . 
of -LouisXIV byiiiadaine Montespau, Ws 
born at Paris, Oct. li, 1773. The line of 
Bourbon-Orleaiis (see Bourbon) Was found¬ 
ed by Philip, brother of Louis X1V', who 
conferred on him the duchy of Orleans. 
Philip II, his son, was the well knowu re¬ 
cent of Frartce, whose grandson was Louis- 
Philip, father of tlie subject of tliis article. 
(See Orleans.) The wife of king Louis- 
rhilip is Mary-Aiiieliu, daughter of Fer-, 


father, the emperor Artmlph, when MidLdinand IV, king of the Two Sicilies. (The 
year? told. In his minority, archbmhcjvjp'oyal family is given in the article France, 
Hutto, of Menu, administered the gov- division Statistics.) Louis bore, at first, 
eminent, and Carried th$ monarch about the title o£ duke of Valois, uud, when las 
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father becAnc duke of6rJeans* that «f 
duke of Chmtrta ., At the, afe of five 
ycira, *he was placed under the can; of 
the cheValiej Dc Bonnartife but, in 1782, 
‘the direction of his education was intrust- 
jbd to the countess l)e Gettlis.* In 1791, a 
4 decree of the constituent assdtribly having 
required thi proprietary colonels to i^uit 
the military career, or to take, the effect¬ 
ive command of their, regiment^ the 
1 duke of Chartres, who was ambitious of 
the honor of serving his country, placed 
himself at the head o£the 14th regiment 
of dragoons, which bore his name, and 
wgs then in garrwtfn at Vemhimo. y ere 
he succeeded in saving, by nis courage 
anil pifcsenee of mind, a nonjyring clergy¬ 
man, on the point of being massacred by 
tiie populace, which accused him of*.hav¬ 
ing treated with contempt a procession 
conducted by a constitutional clergyman, 
lie shortly after gave a new proof of his 
humanity by saving an, engineer from' 


under Dumouriez,. gained tbe celehratod! 
battle of Jemappes Jq. x.\ in which tho 
duke of Chartres distinguished himself 
The duke Was at Toumay when the con- 


venuon 

against 


passed a decree of banishment 
jl the members of the Bourlxm 
family' wno were in France. Jle was de¬ 
sirous that bis fatherland ail the funiily, 
should join him-in emigrating to the IJ. 
States; but his distance from, Paris delay¬ 
ed the Arrangements, and the dccjree was 
revoked licfore they vycre finished. In 
February, 175VI, dfe duke wd» recalled to 
die army, and employed at the siege of 
Mncstridht, under the orders of general 
Miranda. Shortly after this, the duke, 
who had manifested, with more frankness 
than prudence, his horror at the revolu¬ 
tionary excesses in France, saw a decree 
of arrest lei died against himself W* 
tlien resolved to quit the army and hi* 
country. Ue went to Morw, yhere he 
was kindly received by the archduke 


drowning. The city of Veil dome decreed Charles, who ollercd liirn the commission 

« • ' . .i »/ * il .• . i* i- . i*.i a..* 


hjtn, on account Of these Honorable actions, 
, a civic crown. In August, 1791, he quit- 
' U*d Venddme, with his regiment, to go to 
Valenciennes, where he passed the win¬ 
ter, fulfilling tite duties of the oldest colo¬ 
nel of the garrison. In 175>2, when 
Louis XVI nad declared* war against 
Austria, the duke of Chartres made 
bis first cancqmign. hi 175*2, Dumouriez 
succeeded l^ifiivette in the cammund of 
his division of the army. Sept. 11, lftf2, 
tlie duke of Chartres was appointed lieu¬ 
tenant-general, and was calleil to take the 
Strasburg. “ 1 uni. too 
youi^Mflu be, u to slmt myself up In a 
W'vnMHJprefor to remain active* in the 
am#.’™! did not go to Stralburg, ami 
Ketlennann, v^lmse army wusf reinforced 
by a division of the anny <4" th<‘ Rhine, 
confided to him the command of his sec 


of lieutenant-general in the Austrian anny. 
This, however, heMeclined, and oUained 
piu-t-ports for Switzerland. He went from 
Mons to Switmliutl, in April, 1703, vfrith 
Ctesar DucitEHt, his aid, having but a small 
supply of money; crossed,, as a fugitive, 
die same countries through which lie had 
[mused, a short li/ne |>efore,as o conquerot 
with the FreWb army, and learned, from 
a nevvsjiaper, die arrest of all his family 
He arrived at iXpsle in Septernlier, ami 
there waited for bis sister, who bad jus! 
arrived at Schaffhausen, with niudarne dt 
Cenhs aftd the cdunt Montjoye. In ordei 
to join them, he quitted Bade, Aid jit- 
tempted, iii yiiit, to fix himself at /uric) 
or Zug? lbv was every where repulsed 
and received notice that no part of Sw it 
zcrlund was safe lorliim. In this sad sit 
tuition, be was anxious td find a retn'at *jn 


ond line, composed of 12 batuilions &f^ his sister; and count Muntjoye tqijilied tc 

A - > -** - 1 — *• general Montesquieu, why, having faller 

under the accusation of die constitutional 
assembly, while he commanded the ami) 
of the Alps, had pikcfi refuge in Switzer¬ 
land, and lived in retirement at Bremgar- 
ten, ipider die name of chevalier Riond. 
This .gentleman took ari interest in tiieii 
situation, and succeeded, not without diffi¬ 
culty, in getting admissiou for mile d’Or- 
leans, and even mudtune,de <Jenlis, into a 
convent in Brcingarteu. To tlie duke of 
Chartres he could only say, iliaf there w as 
notltiog for him to do but to wander in 


infantry oud 0 squadrons of cavalry*. At 
die head of this second line, ho fought* at 
Vabny,Sept. 20,1792, and displayed great 
bravery and judgment. The 20th or the 
same month, the executive council aji- 
1 painted the duke of Chartres to the second 
command in die new-levied troo]*s, who 
were to lie united by Iialiourdotuiayc at 

fv vv . .1 m » l 


Oouay. But the duke declined this ap¬ 
pointment, and went to Paris to ask jkt- 
mission to remain in the line, and in Kel- 
. lermann’s army ; hut, os % had been al- 
ready superseded there, it was ^proposed 
. to hipi to. pass intp that of general Dutpou-% die mountains, taking cafe to stay but a 
. riez, who was going to Flanders, to at^, short time in any one place, until eireuin- 
* tempt die invasion of Belgium, and be glances should -ftecome more favorable, 
accepted the offer. Nov. 6, the French, 3 pbc duke of Chartres, satisfied with having 
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* almost, ‘Without money,. be began his* the gulf of Tys, and reached the North 
; travels, inthe interior of Switzerland and Cape ‘August/ ( §4, 1795; Aftof staying 
the Alps. Every' where he was seen n few da^s in this region, at eighteen* 
\ contending with courage against fiitigue degrees from; the pule, he returned 
J* ami "‘poverty. But. his resources were, through JApIahd to Tomeo, at the dx* 
entirely exhausted, and, being recalled to trtniity of the gulf of Bothnia. t From 
Vi Bwuhgnrtcn by a letter from M. Montes- Torneo he went to Abo, .and traversed. 
c*quiou,*be obtained, througli the hiterter- Finland ; but he did hot visit Russia,, 
cnee of that, gentleman, tho situation of. where Catharine then reigned. lie next 
professor at the collegfc of Reichenau. visitej* Stockholm, where he was discov- 
lle was exahnned by*lie officefs of this ered by the French minister in Sweden, 
institution under a feigned name, and and introduced to the king and the duke 
unanimously admitted. Here ife taught ‘of ^udennunia, whd treated him with 
^geography, history, the French and ling- distinction, and offered him every facility 
nsh languages, and mathematics, lor eight for seeingall he desired iu the kingdom, 
months, without having la*eti discovered. After thi# northern tour, tlyj position of 
The simplicity of his manners prevented the duke of Orleans, iu a political and 
«awy suspicion being entertained of hjs pecuniary point of view, rlid not Improve, 
elevated rapk. and hP was able to eon- Emissaries from different parties sought 
ciiiate the esteem of the government, and the prince, bringing him different pry li¬ 
the gratitude of his pupils. It was at ositions. Some of them were desiroifit 
this place that lie learned the tragical of drawing him into foreign .camps; 

* ud of his unfortunate father. Some while the ugcuts of the executive direct. 
;.o’itftal movements taking place in the lory, to which he had become an object 
Grisons. mademoiselle d’Orleans quitted of suspicion, wished to persuade him 
die convent at Urdhganeu, and joined to leave Europe. Iu the month of Au- 
her aunt, the princess of Conti. M. gust, 179G, lie received a letter from hi® 
Montesquiou thought that lie might now mother, the duchess of Orleans. She 
give un asylum to the prince, of w horn begged hin£ m the most touching rnau- 
.bis enemies had f %r some time lost all uer. m her own name, and for the inter- 
trace. The dyke received the^nost hon- est of her other 1 children, detained at 
orable testimonials in quitting Reiche- 3^prseille^f to quit Europe for America, 
nau, and retired to Rremgartcii. Here He. sailed from die Elbe, on boanl tli« 
he remained, under the nafue of Corby, American ship America, in tseptemlier, 
until the end of 1794, ^when he thought 179ti,and, in October, he arrived, in Phila- 
proper to quit Switzerland, his retreat dekihia. The passage of his twi^broth- 
tkfere oeing no longer a secret, in the era* the«duk> oi Montpensier and count 
state m which Europe thro wg>, there Beaujblai*, was not so liirtunalvjfc It was 
was no countrv whirr the'duke <>f Or-, dot lmtiiFebruary', 1797, that they reach- 
leans (for tins was now the title of the ed America, and joined their brother, 
subject of this, article) could Ik- sale They brought him more hopes than re-* 
tlbm the indefatigable persecution of t^urcc*. The duke of Orleans proposed 
which he was the object. Jle resolved# io them to travel in the interior of the 
to go to America ; und Hamburg uji- Triited States. Tiiey set out on borso- 
peared to him the best place for Ins cm- hick, accompanied by a single servant, 
barkation.. He arrived in that city in nayied Beuudouin, who had followed 
, f795. Her? his expectation of funds the duke of Orleuns to St. Gothard. 
^failed him, and he could not collect suf- They went to Baltimore, and thence into 
ficient pecuniary means to n aidi the -Virginia, wher.e tiiey saw general Wusli- 
■ United Suites; but, being tired of a state ington at Mount Vernon, who, before the 
of inactivity, and provided with u letter expiration of his presidency, had invited 
of credit for a small sum on a Copenha- them to visit him. Alter tir, 1 veiling 
gen iianker, he fe^olwed to visit the north through the south, tiiey visited the falls of* 
of Europe.* This banker succeeded in Niagara, and, in the month of July, 1797, 
obtaining passports for him front the they remrnedno Philadelphia, at the time 
, king of Denmark, not as the duke o'f<Or- the yellow fever raged in that city, 
leans, but as a Swiss traveller,‘by mean# These three princes, who hud,been born 
of which he ^ was able <o travel in safety. * to the highest fortune, could not quit this 
He travelled ‘through Norway and Swe- dangerous residence for want of money, 
den, soeiflg every thing worthy of curi- It was not until September, thgt liieir moth- 
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l.nwr in seomty/foHowed this qsity in the way; journeyed off foot with' 
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^fcr, having; reimveredposseraibn- of her 
'pippetiy, supplied th«* ( m withtrri$»ni» ihr 
;A neW jo,urney. They went first to New 
(Torfe, and then visited Rhode •Island, 
'Mnssaehusettfs New Harrqishire .and 
“Maine. On their mum' to ^Boston, the 


established TiimfeJ^ith' 1t|# Jjf 

Twiekcnlwn), in England. The duke 1 # 
visited every thing curious id Great Brit-'l 
ain, and studied, with great zeal, the po- -.j 
litical economy and the laws of rite court-' 
trv. The duke of Montoensidr dipd in the 



Whither they Were informed that 'she from thence to Sicily.; hut, before th?ir 
had been transported. But-the want arrival at the latter place, the young 
of funds,, and the war lietwcen* Spain prince died. Afttr many adventures, the 
find England, opposed their desires, duke nf» t his mother >«r Mahon, from 
There seemed hut one course left, namely,. whom he had been Sqiamted sixteen 
to go to Louisiana, and thence to Hafaria. years. In November, 180ft, lu» wa*mar- 


They «left. Philadelphia in December, 
J7ft7, and went down the Ohio and the 
Mississippi, to New Orleans, where* they 
Were kindly received. Tliey staid in 
this city five weeks, waiting for a Span¬ 
ish vessel; but, being flisappointed. tliey 
embarked in an American ship, which was 
tuken, on 4 he voyage," by an English 
frigate, The duke of Orleans discov¬ 
ered himself to the captain, who landed 
, him with his brothers at Havana, the 
*l!th of March. Tliey attempted in vain 
to get a passage 
,'standing their 
to live out of France, they would have 
been contented in obscurity, it' they 
• could have obtained the menus of an 
honorable sulisistciioe. Their reception 
by the Spanish authorities, and tlle*in- 
,ibttbitn»ts of Havana, gave lively some 
hops; hut the court of Madrid disap¬ 
pointed. them, by forcing them to quit 
the island of Cuba. An order vps i^ued 
;p Aratijuer, directing the captain-general 
of Uav ana to solid the thrtV hrothuis 
to New Oilcans, without presiding them 
.’with any means ofsupport.* r l‘lie broth¬ 
ers refused to go to the place designated, 


gc to Jf. 
regref* i 


urojie. Notwit li¬ 
nt lifting obliged 


ried, at Palermo, to the princess Amelia, 
daughter of the king of sheily. After the 
fall of Nafmleon, he returned to Paris, and 
enjoyed tin* happiness of finding himself^ 
in a country winch |iad not forgotten his* 
former services. On the iTttmi of Napo¬ 
leon, in 1815, he sent his fiuuilf to Eng¬ 
land, and was ordered by the king to take 
command of the department of the North. 
He remained in diis situation uqfil the 
21th of March. Ido, when he gave up 
the command to ’It duke «f Treviso, and 
went to join bis family in England,where 
he again fixed hi< residence at Tvyiek-, 
< (ibtun. On the rt mm of Louis XVIH/ 
after the hundnd days, an ordinal re 
was issued*- autIncizing, according to 
the chillier, ns it then 3 stood, all the 
prmcis of the bipod to take their seats in 
the chamber of peers; and the’ditke re¬ 
turned t<^ France, in SopiejuUI*, 1815, for 
till- puifiose of 4mm ug present at the ses¬ 
sion. Here be distinguished himself hy 
a display of liberal romiinenis, which 
werr.sft little, agreeable to the ndininistru- 
tioti, that be retired again to England, 
where lie remainCfl till 1817. He was 
not again summoned to sit in the cluwn- 


hirt v\ent to the English Bahamas, vvhfriv her, on lit- return, and remained, tflere- 
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They were kindly received by the duU 
of Kent, who, however, did not ^i*el 
authorized to give them a passage to 
England in a British frigate. They Vtctv 
not discouraged, 'hut sailed in a small 
' vessel to New York, whence an English 
packet carried them to Falmouth, and 
they arrived in ]*ondon in February, 
ld(iO. The duke still ‘ desired most 
e.anu%ly to see liis mother, and the 
English government allowed him to 
take passage to Minorqp in a frigate. 

, The war between Spain and* England 
threw many,obstacles in the way of the* 
, interview between the duke and his 
. mother, and, lie was obliged to return 
- to England witliout seeing her. ■ lie then 


husband, and rj good citizen. In it 4 
he received tin* title‘of mijal higktu 


fi*rc, in private hte„in wLjch.be displayed 
till the virtues of a good father, a good 

182-1. 
irts. 

His son, the duke of ('hurtles (now 
dukt; of Orleans), was educated, like his 
ancestor, Henry IV, in flu* public institu¬ 
tions of the country, and distinguished 
himself l»y bis success * in his studies. 
The luridly of the jldke»vvas ever a model 
ol' union, gooil niorufsj and domestic 
virtues. Personally simple iu his tasns, 
order and economy wen; combined with 
a magnificence becoming his rank and 
wealth. The protector of the fine arts, 


1 


nd the patr ‘ of letters, his superb palace, 
and his delightful seat at Neuiily, wens 




:v " i»' ‘ ■■> - ;' t i-^R iottis: 
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, ■ornamented with the productions of the . com of Polemic. Nor. 8,, tno .fniitfatfy 
form0r, ii»d freq»ei3U'(l hy the distinguish-\Va$ chaV>$^i, and l*nffitto became prtssi- 
od scholar# of the age. After the events dent of the council and minister ,*tf 
of July, 1830' (see iYance, since 1814 )v ihe ■ finance who was succeeded in this pept. 
deputies present, 89 in number, invited the Tiy Casimir-Perrier (seit Pern'er^ March 
Huke tO ^sume tlie rtvecutive power* uh^ 14,1831, . /. 

tier die title of lieutpnnht-gciierfl gl’th' Louis, ihe^barou, formerly more known 
,* kingdom. During rhe three days, he hail- as the ahbi Loins, a French stalest nat;, 
remained at his country, seal, at Neuilly,; w* born at Tout, iu 1755, and, Ut the, 
, .And batWcvcn Hept ’himself- concealed, so “ outbreak of the revolution, was connected 
dial conlidcntial messengers, sent to him on with the parliament of Paris. He showed 
•Wednesday and Thursday, hail been un- himself iajforahlc to the new principles, 
able to. find Jhim. Bulf after the combat 
,was over, ieMingMiat the tlironc ft ns now 
vacant, ho* accepted the invitation of the 
- deputies, to become lieutenant-general of 
the kingdom, and, on Shuurdnv, issu'd a 
proclamation in that capacity. The ses¬ 
sion of the climnbej-- wa- opened. \ug. ■*, 

. by the lieutenant-g-fieral. who comtunni- 


and, in 171*0, assisfed tin* bishop of Autun 
(TAIleyrand) in cerebrating mass oft the 
Champ .da Mars.- On r the overthrow, of 
royalty, he retired to England, where be 
remained until the; revolution of tie* 18th 
Brutnnire., During the imperial govern¬ 
ment, ly held .-moral inferior posts in the 
departments of war and lirtnnce, and, in 
1811, was made minister of finance by 
Lours X VII J.whohi he followed to Ghent. 
After the second restoration, he was a 
memlKT of the chandler of deputies, until 
IrsiH, when he was again' placed at the 
hem! of the' financial department, from, 
which ho.retircd m 1810, in rouse* jtioitc*' 
of the arbitrary tendency of the ministerial, 
old dynasty vvas 'pohqv at tliat time. Alter this retirement, 

* ^overthrown, ami a new one established, lie voted, in the eKSndx'r of the deputies, 

■ on Arpubliean principles. Tiic king im- with the liberal side of the house (ciHe 
> metlRtely proceeded to name his caNnet. 

' L fix>mThe moderate liberal pArtv. Guizot, 

Louis, Mole, the duke de Iirogi/ 1 . Gorard 


cated to them the abdication ofiOhurh - A 
and his son.* Aug. 8 and 7. the ehandwr 
of deputies deelared the throne vacant, 
and invited the duke of Orleans to assume 
tlie tide of king of the PVench.binder rer- 
t.'n conditions, which lie accepted, and. 
• on the 0th', took the oath to the, new char- 
4er. Thus, in a fortnight from die issuing 
of the ordinances, the 


- god Sebastiani, were the ‘new lewis of 
the diffefent departments, ainl numerniis 
c.hauges i v^ere made in the officers of ft-* 1 
government, to establish, a harm my hi- 


<zaurh(\. M. Louis w;as the first minister 
of finance, under thtvnevv government, in 
1830, hut vyis succeeded (Nov. 3} hv Lnf- 
fittr. (q. v.) M, Louis is largely engaged 
in the wine trade, and ha.- aceumulatcd a 
large ffirTune by sur"i>*nful ffttumcrcia! 
operations. Of n cool irmpemment, Ilia 
mot^-nuion has never permitted him to 
join m Jhe I'.V'ceiiK s of an) party t but his 
liqnc»rv t affirmation and good h'-iim* seem 
to have acquired the este ?m and eonfi-' 
di'tsci „f all,. • , 

Lort-, Hr. : tlie chief tow n of Missouri. 

4 »t# the , west bunk of the Mississippi. 18/ 
jples, bv water, Ixdmv the junction of the 


twgen the agents of power and tha new 
''system, ^u the administrative branch, 

. out of 80 prefects', 7fi were removal; l!*t> 

‘ subprefects, out of 277: in the military, 
i /65 general,officers, out-of 75, were Mi.mjr- 
V®jfc Mo colonels removed, and m arl) all 
j^.lne"governors of fortresses: in’the legal, 

;C.74 procurtnra vvern dismis-ed. The for . m _,. . . . j„..... 

| eign relations of the new <^na-t) next re- Missouri, and J4)alxjve thai of the Mcra- 
vquired attention : -special mission- vvem mcc, 30 below ftptf of the Illinois, 200 Idmve' 
^ soot to the deferent eoftrts of Lurupt.-,aro’^ that*,»f tin* Ohio, 1180 above New Or* 
were fevorably received In all except* 

Russia. S^r.urif) againstfomgji invasion, 

^ and the preservation of domestic tnufqu il- 
V lit}'? wen; provided for by the nrgunjza^ 

.V.yiou of ti^ national guard, and the ine/eiise 
; t of the army. (Epr the trial of the minis- 

* bets, die riots att/ndin^ it, and farther de- vjhich it atatuls rises gradually from diet 

‘ tftilp.on the history of franco, see Jtppea- first to the second bank. Tliree utreetjpT 
y .d$ho theronduding voluira: of tliis work.) run parallel wflh the. rivhir, und arc inter- 1 ' 

• Peynmnet (q.'v.), Ghautelau/c, Guernon ^seefed hv a numNir of others at right an- 
„ de Ranvilleimd Polignae, (rp v.j, were sen- gles. The town extends along the river 

' teftced to'imprisbnment lfor life, with tlie about two miles. The second Iwnk is:, 
1 additional |K^ualty of civil death, in the about 40 ff^-t higii*»r than the plain on*. 


leans, alanit 1HK) below the falls of Hr. 
Anthony. 807 from Washington ; Ion. 8}>’ 
&Y W.j lut. .'J8° 3(7 N.: jWipulatioti, iu 
1«10, ItiOO; in 1820, 4598: in 1830, 5*552. 


The situation of the 
pleasant and 'healthy. 


town 

The 


is elevated^ 
ground our* 


■tj'i 





m 


: \&& %ov^W§W&8k' 
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whicB the town is chiefly budCpnfrairdrTO stone houses, with alarge parade at a little 
i^e.ftn^yifW of the town and* rivor. Ob distance from tbe citadel, the inside, of 
vtljia b*U)k stand the fortifications, greeted, which is a fine square, near 200 feet every 
in early timefi,fof the defence of the place, way. The town is half an English mile 
/The town contains several bowses ol jfit lv 
tfie worship, among which isa Catholic 
cathedral, and' a theatre. *The houses 
ore mostly of wood, hut many are Irtalt 
. of'stone, and whitewashed. Most of 
;; them are furnished with a large gneden.*— 

St. Louis was first established iu 1704. It 
is, at present, in a suite of rapid itnprove- 


in length, and two in oircuif. Tl»e hor- 
' bor is CKfaellcnt, and is more than half an 
Engflilh mile in breadth in the ntirrowd-i 
{wirt, and six miles in length, from north¬ 
east to south-west!, The firincippl trade 
OfLouishurg is the cod fishery. It was 
taken from the French by tbe English 
fleet, under sir l?eter WaiTeu, and die 
rnent, fast increasing «in population and American for< es, commanded by sir Wil- 

t*_. •* „.i_*__l ' ul n _l * . . 1... t .*ta+ u..* 


trade. Its situation is advantageous and 
interesting, being more central, witk»'re¬ 
gard t$> the whole territory lHonging to 
'the U. States, than any other considerable 
town; and, uniting the ml vantages of the 
three great rivers,, Mississippi, Missouri 
and Illinois, with their numerous brunches, 
and possessing unrivalled fiteililics.for an 
extensive trade, it will probably Itecome a 
large city, and be the centre of an exten¬ 
sive commerce. The country around and 
west of r?t, Louis, for the distance of 15 
'miles, is an extended prairie, of u very lux¬ 
uriant soil. (For the college. H<r .If istouri.) 
. Lot' ISA, Augusta \ViM!KI.MIXa' Ama¬ 
lia, queen of Prussia, daughter of Charles, 
duke of Meekleiihurg-rim-IitK, was Ih>iu 
March 10, 177,<>, at llandveV, when* her 
father was conimatidaui 
old, she lost her mother: and her grand¬ 
mother, at Darmstadt, took elSkrgeof her 


education. In 17!>d, the pre-rent king of 


Prussia, then prince rot al. saw her at 
Frankfort, when flic and ley s.ster wvre 
{(resented to his father. The prince .was 
immediately struck with her uivoiuAumi 
Is-auty. and wan soon after betrofhed to 
her. I’rinee Louis of I’rttssyi, \xie» be¬ 
trothed, bn the same day, to In r sister,the 
present duchess of ("umbcrlarid. Dec. J4, 
171 <1, the princess Louisa was married fn 


liam IVpperel, in tiie year 1745, but/af- 
terwanls restored to France, by the treaty 
of Aix-la-< !hnpolle, in 174H, It was again 
taken by the English, under the command 
of admiral Hoseawen and lieutenant-gen- 
end Amherst, in July, 175*?, and its forti¬ 
fication'! have been since demolished. 

Lot is nViR ; a French go!<J coin, which* 
reci ived its name from Louis XIII, who 
first coined it in Kill. (See the article 
Coins.) The value of the Louis is there 
giteli at $-t,d5. Louis XIII coined, 
likewise, a piece of silver money,‘tailed 
tunis Mane , also e^vs, and, among us, 
/Vi nrh (miens. 

Louisiana Tf.uritory. The French, 
xx hen m ]>(issi'»ion of a great portion of 
the continent of Aorth America, seem to 
\\ lieu m\ \i ms * lm\f applied this name, in ‘a vugue man¬ 
ner, to alljhe territories clyiirqpd hy them 
south and west of Canada. In this sense, 
it must be considered as coextensive" with 
tin xalley ofhhe Mississippi, bounded on 
tht east ij\ the AHcgbauies, and stretching 
westerly an unknown mid indefinite ex¬ 
tent to the Spanish dominions and die 
tlieu uyiexplored xxilds of tin} interior. 
Bv the treaty of 17(13, xxhich madft tlic 
MissisMjipi the, 'inajiulary ‘ between the 
English' and French colonies, tlic name 
was limited to the juirt of the valley yrCSt 


the croxvn-prinee at Berlin, and, when Iu-r<j of the ri\ yr, hut still of tui unsettled extent 


:nisimnd ascended the throne, .Nov. Id! 
1707, slie became, in her exalted statiAn, 
die model of a wife, a motlier. and a qtyen, 
who alleviated misery wherever she could, 
and promoted merit. In when 

Prusaia Was suffering seurely under die 
burdens of war, tliis princess became still 
more popular: indeed, her tieauty and 
gTaee^ier lienexolcnt and pure character, 
her sufferings and bet fortitude, rendered 
her an object almost of adoration. She 
died in 1810. .•> 0 

’Lotus BURG ; capital of FafK* Breton; 


westward. This region avas purchased 
t>f France by the l’. States, by which it 
has been explored, and formed into the 
states of Louisiana und Mi&ouri and the 
territories of Arkansas and Missouri. Wo 
shall «hcre give a general account of the 
progress of discovery iu tills great region, 
and of its history, referring, for local details, 
to the separate heads above mentioned. 
The Spaniards went the first to colonize, 
if not to discover, Florida, the western 
limits of which were by no means accu¬ 
rately fixed; atod I)e Soto (q. v.) waft 


situated on a point of land on the south- 1 probably the first white man who saw the 
roast side of the island; Ion. Stf W.; Mississippi, which he crossed in one of' 
hit 45° 54' N. Its streets are regular and his expeditions, not ftr from the iuflui of,; 
broad, consisting, for tin* most part, of the Red river. In 1073, a French mis- 
VQU VIII. II , ' 
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sionarj), Jfcutqueue (q. v.), with Joliette, a F&nch adi^ English ^owe,r 1 in North 
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from lake Michigan to the Mississippi, 
wlileh they descended to the mouth of the 
Atkansas.-^ee Recvril dcs Voyages (Paris, 
.l<3pl), published by Tlievenot, aS i\ sup¬ 
plement to his Collection.—Six years later, 
De la Salle (q. v.J, compandor of a tort on 
lake Ontario, sst out to explore the eouu- 
e try, having in company father Hennepin. 
They passed the winter oli die Illinois,and 
,La Salle returned to Canada to procure 
supplies, leaving the missionary with 
orders to ascend' the Mississippi to its 
sources. In the spring of IffBO,.Henne¬ 
pin accordingly descended to the mouth 
of the river, followed up its course to the 
falls of St. Anthony, and. on his return to 
France, published an account of his trav¬ 
els, in which la* called dm region Louisia- 
*na, in honormf Louis XIV. (See Hnuu- 
p ; n.) Tlie first attempts at die eoloni'/a- 
tion of thi£ region were not made till 1(199, 
w hen an expedition sailed from Rochefort, 
mder^tbe command of Lemoine d'lbber- 
i die, a Canadian naval officer of reputa¬ 
tion, who was the fnsiyto enter the Missis¬ 
sippi by sea, and who laid the foundation 
of the first colony at Biloxi. The Span¬ 
iards, who had not long before established 
a settlement ai Pensacola, protested against 
the occupation of this cornin’, which 
they claimed to l)e included y. ithin the 
limits of Mexico, by the. French, but were 
not able to prevent tlieir'occqjiying a new 
past on Mobile Yiver, in 1 / 08. Tpe 
French had kept up a eommuninolion be¬ 
tween their colonies in Canada anti Lou¬ 
isiana, and had been, active ill exploring 
. the country, principally on fne river and 
Ip die east of it. In 1713, a 'census of tlx: 
latter colonv gave a< population of 400. 
& the year 1718, Antoine de CYoznt, who 
had amassed a fortune of 40,00fc,000 livYes 
in the India trade, purchased a grant of 
this country! with the exclusive right of 
commerce for 1G years. Disappointed in 
lus speculations, Crozat gave up the grant 
in 1/17, and the Mississippi commercial 
company obtained it. A new government 
was formed! consisting of a goverudr, in- 
tendarit and royal council, and grants of 
land wele made to individuals. New Or¬ 
leans was founded, the cultivation of to- 
bacco was introduced, and miners were 
-sept to work the mines near St. I/Ouis; 
.but, in 1731, the company gave up the 
country to the crown. The early hostili¬ 
ties pf the French with the Spanish and 
Eng li sh colonists, and with the different nta- 
•tive tribes, it is not our. intention to relate. 
(See . Natchez.) The struggle of tlv 


ititcrestr The French had scattered them- 
selves over the.miore central parts of the ! , 
beautiful valley of* the Mississippi. Has* • 
kaskia, Caholfja, Vincennes, StGeiie.vkWty f 


•rallying-points of the rural population m , f 
tliis itti incuse region, w'ho had adopted, 

• in sorpe degree, the manners of the In- - 
dian Winterer while New Orleans * and - 
Mobile had bmjnxsplaccs of considerable • 
commerce. The FnenglLclitinusd all the 
country west of the Allegiianiea, and had 
established a chain of communication • 
from New .Orleans to Quebec, which they . 
meditated to strengthen by a line of forti¬ 
fied [Kists. The English, who claimed 1 
the country from the Atlantic to the St. . 
Lawrence, found themselves thus exposed . 
to Ik- shut in upon the eastern slojie of the,: 
Alleghenies. The French occupied and 
fortified the important position at the head 
of the Ohio, to which they gave the name 
ofjbrt du Quesne. The English general 
Braddoek failed in his attack on this post, 
hut the war terminated in the complete- 
humiliation of France, who, by the jieace ' 

• of 17(53, Was pbjiged to cede Canada, and 
all her possessions east of the Mississippi, 
ro England. The prf ceding year (Noienf- 
lwr, ]7tM), £he had ceded all her posses-*/ 
sions’i/est of that river, with the island of 
Orleans, to ripen, and the name of 7 >ohw- 
iuna now became limited to this jiurt of the 
valley. In thw war of the American rCv- . 
oliit|t>n, Spain conquered Florida from the 
Eiigi'pl),Vmd, by the peace of 1783, that 
province ups ceded to the ripauiards, w bile 
all the eoigjtry between Florida and the 
St. Lnwrencjp, and the ocean and the Mi.»- 
si.-dppi, was acknowledged as an jndepen- 
ilifiBt state. (See United Slates, Kuducky,. 

t' ftmusxce, Ohio, Ac.) The lutvigation of 
the Mississippi .soon liecauie a source of 
difficulty hetwecri Spain and the TJ. States. , 
After much delay, the treaty of 17!)o was ( 
concluded between the two [lowers, by 
which a line'of boundary was agreed on, 
and tlie free navigation of the river secur¬ 
ed to the U. States. In 1798,'the Spanish 
posts, to the north of 31°, were evaebpted, ’ 
but Spunish ships committed depreda¬ 
tions on the American commerce, and re-, 
fused to allow the ^navigation of tlie Mia- ' 
sissippi, and tfte right of-deposit at New 
t Orleans, which had been secured by trea- - 
ties. A fyree was accordingly prepared . 

■ on the Chip, by the government of the, 
IJ. States, in 171)9, intended to descend the 
, .Mississippi and seize New Orleans. A 


W * 






change of Administration ywa"fcltowdd by 
' the disbanding of these troop!, repre- 
' sentotjqnswisre made to Spain aghast the 
v violation of the treaty, wkb a demand of 
redress* which wn$ answered, by* the 
( declaration that Lpumiannhad been ceded 
■ to France. The French rorcc destined 
t" for the odbupation of the cohntry 
blockaded in the Dutch [torts by the Eng¬ 
lish, and the first consul ceded Louisiana 
to the U. States for the sum of $15,000,000, 
by a treaty doted April 13, #80ih (See 
tne Secret history of tljis treaty in the His- 
tirire de la Jsouutiune , by Barbfe-Marbois, 
Paris, 1829.) The country passed peace¬ 
ably into the possession of the U. States, 
^ tutu measures were immediately taken for 
organizing its government, uniT examining 
its unknown regions. It was divided into 
. the territorial governments of Orleans, 
which, in 1812, was admitted into the 
Union an an independent state under the 
; name Of Louisiana (see Louisiana, Slate 
of), aud of Louisiana, afterwords changed 
to Missoitri. (See Missouri Stale, and 
Missouri Territory.) The .first national 
exjieditioti was planned by president Jef- 
' ferson, tuid placed under the command of 
captain Lewis (<j. v.Jand lieutenant Clarke 
(aflerwarils governor of Missouri), with 
instructions to ascend the Missouri, cross 
the Rocky mountains, and descend, In the 
Columbia, to the iVnfie ocean. They 
began the longest river voyage since the 
time of Orellana, May 14, 1804. liming 
wintered at fort Manduu, they continued 
tiioir voyage next spring, and, after a 
course of 3000 miles, arrived at the foun¬ 
tain head of the Missouri. Ifittyfdays 
wore occupied in crossing the nimfhtuins 
by a ditticuit wad; but shorter and mere 
easy passages have since hevtf discovered. 
Descending the Columbia fo its month, 

• they reached the Pacific ocean, at a ins¬ 
tance of 4134 miles from their starting^ 
|K)iut. They rolurued by a somewhat 
shorter route of 3550 miles, having Iren 
the first who had ctossed the North 
American continent, from the Mississippi 
to tlte Pacific. (See Lewis und Clarke’s 
Expedition to the Sources of the Missouri, 
Philadelphia, 1814.) About tiie winie time, 
lieuteuant (afterwards major) Pike was 
sent to explore the sources of the Missis¬ 
sippi? and, on his return from that expe¬ 
dition, to survey the country lying between 
tbe Rocky mountains mid^the Mississippi, 
and examine the sources of the!* Arkansas 
and Red rivers. Having arrived at tliA 
v head of the former, and sufFered mUtjli 
from cold and hunger, on account of that 
"elevated situation of the country, he reach- 
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ed a large river, wtych be supposed to be 
. the Rep river, but which proved to be the S 
Del Norte. lie had unconsciously entered 
the Spanish territories with his party, f 
when they were arrested hyjipanigii sol- ,"j 
diem, nn^ carried, almost without clothing, - 
to Salim Ft', hiit were afterwards set at 
liberty, and returned to Nochitoebes. (See 
Pike’s Expedition 0 the Sources of the Mis¬ 
sissippi, Philadelphia, 1810.) In 1819, the 
federal government organized a new tx- 
jvedition, of a military anil -scientific na- * 
turc, to, examine more,carefully, with a < 
view to colonization and defensive estab¬ 
lishments, the country east of tiie' Rocky 
mountains. It was commanded by major 
Long, and a narrative of it has been writ- 
. ten by doctor James, botanist to tbe Expe¬ 
dition. The party embarked at Pittsburg, 
in a steam-boat, and reached the mouth** 
of the Platte in tlif middle of Septembers 
1 hiving jiassed the winter qn thii banks of f 
that river, they resumed their mute in 
June, 1820, and crossed the great san^y 
desert .which extends, in a gentle slope, 
nearly 400 miles, to the base of the Rjocky . 
mountains, mid nearly 500 miles from 
north to south. ,ns sqrfi.ee is furrowed 
■J>y ravines, several hundred feet deep, in ' 
which are n few stunted trees. On the 
elevated Miriaee of the 'desert, not a tree , 
is to be secty but it js tliickly set with the 
spiny cactus, or prickly |>onr. Proceeding 
south warily, they descended the Arkan-/ 
sis. and returned with large collections of 
skins of rant animals, some thousand P 1 * 1 - 
served i^isectd, and an herltal of 400 or500 
new plants. (SPe Jlrrount of an Expedi¬ 
tion to the Rocky Mountains, Philadelphia, 
lh28.)^ Another expedition, under general 
(now governor) Cass, proceeded to explore 
the British frontiers almut tlte sources of 
the Mississippi. 8(*Iiooleraft was the his¬ 
torian of tins expedition. (7>etr ils.toJhe 
Sources of the Mississippi, in 1820, Albany, 
1821.) To complete thv survey of the 
frontier, major Long was sent, in 1823, 
with Mr. Keating, to ascend die St. Peter's, 

, a considerable river which foils into the 
Mississippi. They traced the river to its 
source (375 miles); and, proceeding nortli- , 
ward, reached the lied river, which flows 
into lake Winnipec. (See Narrative of the :• 
Second Expedition 4o St, Pete/s River, 
Lake Winmpec, &y., by JFilliam H. Jicat~ 
inf;.) This complete*! the general survey , 
of this immense region. Its northern ' 
boundary was settled by the convention • ■ 
of 1818 with Great Britain, on a line \ 
drawn in *49° from the lake of the Woods y 
to the Rocky mountains: the southern, by *, 
die treaty of 1819 with Spain* is frpm the \ 


« 
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Sabine ri#r,in 32° N.,,to the Red river; 
then -along, that river to 1(J0° W., thence 
direetly north to the Arkansas, which it 
foHovy^Ao 42° N., and thence, in that par- 
■ allel,' to the. South pCa. .The states of 
, Louisiana ail'd Missouri, and the territory 
of the Arkansas (q. v,), have already been 
set off, and are occupied with a thin, but 
\ /active and rapidly inefa^ing population. 
.. >' The grdkt mineral and Vegetable wealth of 
this vast region, null its almost unparallcl- 
»^ed facilitiesofvjcommunication,open a wide 
prospect to till- prosperous, free and liajipy 
communities that, me springing up in its 
bosom. The territory west of tin* Kooky 
mountains, which seems to belong to the V. 
States rather by priority of di«;o\ery than 
asa part of the Louisiana purchase, w ill be 
described underthe head of Oregon. Reside 
«ihe works already mentioned, consult Char¬ 
levoix’s Description de If. .Yom'tUt France; 

. Jefferson’g Ace mint of Louisiana ; ritod- 
ilanVs Sketches of Louisiana; atul Flint's in¬ 
teresting work, (ito^raphy and History of 
the Mississippi Valley (Cincinnati, 1828.) 

IjomsianQ; one of the C. States, lium- 
< .1 in 18121 It tk bounded north by Ar¬ 
kansas territory, east lib the state of Mis¬ 
sissippi and the gulf of Mexico. The 
eastern boundary line is formed bv the* 
river Mississippi, from lat. 113° to 31° ; 

thence, by the para^el of 31°, to Pearl 
river; thenCe 1 »vthat stream Ho its mouth. 

. The gulf of Mb xico forms th^’southem 
boundary, anil riabiue i\ver the western, 
lrom its mouth to lat. '12° N.< thence the 
boundary fine'proceeds due north to 1st. 
<53°, thence due east to**tlie Mi.4*i.~<ippi; 
Jon. 8!P to 114° o' IV.; lat. SBP to 33 J ; 

240 miles long, from north Jo south, and 
210 broad ; square miles,, 0, or 
31,403,000 acres : population, in 1820, 
153,407 ; slaves, GO, 0(H: in J830, 211,003. 
’fifcc principal rivers are the Mississippi, 

. Red, Ouaclutta, Black. Tei^avl!', Sabine, 
Cajcasiu, Menqgntnu, Vbrmilion, Atohuf- 
alaya, Teche, Pearl, Amite and Iberville. 
Tlie largest lakes are Pontchariraui, Mau- 
rejwts, Borgnsi, Chctimucfcies, Meitnentau, 
Calcasiu, Sabine, Bistinenu, Bodrau.and 
Oeatahoola* All the southern part of this 
, state iis a vast alluvial tract of low' cnam- 
j.;pnign country, extending from lake Borgne 
m Sabine*river, i^id from the gulf of Mex¬ 
ico to Baton Rouge arid K<-d river; about. 
f|2SO miles long, and from 70 to 140 wide.' 
This extensive tract is intersected by nu¬ 
merous rivers, 'bays, creeks and lakes, 
/dividing the country into a gn at number 
islands, The country about the Balizo 
one continued swamp,'destitute of trees, 
and covered with a species of coarse reeds, 


from foivlto.five feet high. Nothing van 
be more dreary than a prospect -from a . 
ship's mast, while {kissing this immense 
waste. c A large extent of country'in this 
stateis annually overflowed by the Missis-' 
sippi. AoVoVaing to Mr. Darby, the ove¬ 
rage width tiflbvcrflowed lands (move Red 
rivqr, from lat. 31° to 33 d N, «nnv be as- 
knnied at 20 miles, equal to 2770 square 
miles. # Below lat. 31° to the efflu.* of the . 
Lafourche, about 80 miles iu extent, the 
inundation cis about 40 miles in width, 
equal to 3200 square miles. All the coun¬ 
try below the effln.'f of the Lafourche is 
liable to he inundated, equal to 2370 square 
miles. From this calculation, it apjavirs 
that 8340 square miles are liable to tie in¬ 
undated bycthe overflowing of the Missis¬ 
sippi: and if to this be added 2550 square 
miles (Ur the inundated lands on Red riv 1 . 
er, the whole surfiitye of the state liable to 
inundation, v ill amount to 10,800 square 
miles. Of this extent, not one half is ac¬ 
tually covered annually with water. Th>* 
immediate lunik* of all the stream* are 
'seldom, and many of them never, inundat¬ 
ed ; and they aflbrd strifis of rich, tillable 
land, from tj mile "to a mile and a hall" 
wide.. The country between the Missis 
sippi, Ihervijle'and Pearl rivers is an im¬ 
portant part of the state. The southern 
half is a level country, yet highly product¬ 
ive in cotton, sugar, flee, corn and indigo. 
The northern ]wrt presents an undulating • 
surface, covered w ilh a licav y growth of 
timber, consisting of while, red and yel¬ 
low oak, hickory, Mack walnut, sassafras, 
mngnolia and poplar. The district of 
New^ Febciaiia has been considered, by 
some,® as the garde n of Louisiana. The 
south-western jjirt ol the state, comprising 
the disiriet^of Ojielousas and Attaknpas, 
consisis meetly of extensive prairies ( 
’Solne *of"these prairies are detached, but 
^iic lines of woods between them are gen¬ 
erally very narrow, and they may be con¬ 
sidered a* forming one immense meadow. 

A large portion of these tracts are Imrrcri, 
but sSiuie parts, particularly that bdrdering < 
on the Teche, are very fertile, and contain 
flourishing settlements. It has lw en esti¬ 
mated, that tire prairie lands in the stutc, 
including the sw amps along the gulf of. 
Mexico, constitute one filth of its Whole 
surface. The country on ’both sirtfs of 
Red river,' from its mouth to the limits of 
the state, is intersected with lakes, which 
are more than 40 in number, and all cum- 
jmunicnie vrith the river. The bottoms on 
the river are from one to ten miles wide, ,/ 
and of a very' fertile soil. The timber on 
the bottoms is willow, cotton-wood, hou* 
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ey-locust, pawpaw and buc)j#yd; on the Catholic' in, the predominant religion of* . 


rich uplands, eirn, cucumber, ash, hickory, 
mulberry, black walnut, with ubauduuce 
of grape-vines; upon the second-rate, or 
; sandy uplands, white, pitcl* and yellow 
pines, and various kinds of <jpk.—The cli¬ 
mate of Ltpiisiann is us cold as that of the 
Atlaiftie states about two degrees farther 
nortli. The.orange reuses at about 30°$ 
the sugar-cane at !J1°. Sugar artl rice 
are the stages of the state in general south 
of 30°, and cotton north of tl!at parallel; 
the lutter, however, m extensively culti¬ 
vated in every part of tlio state. Among 
the fruits arc die apple in the northern 
parts* the peach, and several sjvecies of 
fig (q. v.), the orange, the ppmegranate 
and grape. Tin; olive-tree Is found, and 
the Provencals, w htr were settled iu Lou¬ 
isiana, affirmed that tin; oil was as good 
as that of their native country. Indigo 
was formerly much cultivated, hut has 
been, of late, in a great measure abandon¬ 
ed. The rice is remarkably good, and 
yields abundantly. Some attention bus 
lately been paid to the cultivation of the 
tea plant; and the finest tolmeco is raised, 
but Ls not so profitable as sugar and cot¬ 
ton. The kinds of cotton cultivated are 
Louisiana, green -seed, or Tennessee, and, 
recently, Mexican cotton. The amount 
of sugar made in was 87,9(55 hhds.; 
of molasses, 39,874 hhds.: in 182!), the 
sugar made was 48,238 hluls.;?uid, as tkerc 


are 40 gallons of molusses to each hogs¬ 
head of sugar, the hogsheads of mobiles 
must have been somewhat less than half 
as numerous.' The tobacco ex polled from 
Oct. 1, 1827, to Oct. I, 1830, with, £<t the 
first 12 months, 35,111 hhds. pd'orMm sec¬ 
ond, 25,401; for the third, 2§,028. The 


same pen- 
,81*0. Tlit- 


bales of cotton exported in the s; 
ods were 304,848, 287,)) 10, .‘jo 1,8' 
mud of exports of the state, in 1829, Stus 
.*12,380,1*00. The value of imports, forth* 
same time, was $<5,857,209; utlaumr of ton¬ 
nage, 51,903, of which 17,000 was st<%fn- 
Imat tonnage. - The arrivals at the pgrt of 
New Orleans, from Oft. 1,18*29, to Oct. 1, 
1830, were 280 ships, 445 brigs, 300 schoon¬ 
ers, 33 sIoojw^/H steam-boats,—tytal, 1898. 
(For an account of tlic canals, see Inland 
Navigation.) The V. States granted the 
stated,080 aeres of land for a college, and 
one thirty-sixth of each township, or 
873,000 acres, for schools. There are col¬ 
leges At 'New Orleans oral Jackson. In 
1827, the legislature made a grant to each 
• parish of $2,(524 to every voter, to be ap¬ 
plied to the education of ffie jtoor ; iu 
consequence of which nearly $40,060_are 
annually applied for this purpose, 
n * . 


Louisiana: there .ore a few Baptists and. 
Methodists, According to returns for 
1828, the militia amounted to 12,27,4 men.' 

3 he priucipal towns in tb§ state are New 
rlctpm^q. v.\ Donaldson orjDoxmldson- 
ville (the seat of government), Nachito- 
clies, Alexandria, Baton Rouge, Opelou¬ 
sas, Galveztovvu,,%iC. The constitution 
dirtt^ra little fi'om those of the other states 
(see Constitutions ); but the law is not the 
common law which prevails in'the rest 
ofHhe count! v, except so fin; as its, provis¬ 
ions hjfve l>een' introduced by*statute. 
Thd < s iviI law, wliicli prevailed under the 
French dominion, has been retained in its 
principal features. (See, la-low, Loitis- 
iana, Code of.) The present white inhab¬ 
itants of Louisiana are descendants of 
the Spaniards, Frfncb atid Anglo-Amer 1 * 
iruns, or emigrants from the* other states* 
or from the Spanish colonies. The char¬ 
acter of such a'mixed popuiution,scattered 
over a great extent of country, must, of 
course,* be various. The English lan¬ 
guage' and the Anglo-American institu¬ 
tions ure, hovvever^assuming the predom¬ 
inance. The early history of the state 
will be found in the preceding article, in 
1812, the territory of Orleans, having been 
found <o contain the requisite number of 
inhabitants, jvas admitted into the Union, 
under tl^ name of Jsn^siana. J an. 8, 
1815, the attack of the English on New 
Orleans was n jutilsed by general Jackson. 
(J5ec .Wjc llrt tans.) , 

LouLy.mui , Cyde of. Most of the U. 
States, even those which were formerly 
colonies of Francg and Spain, have a*ht}>t 
ed tint cotrmton law of England, as the 
basis of their municipal law. The state 
of Louisiana, however, has steadily ad¬ 
hered to the civil jurisprudence which 
it derived from the continent of Eurtvft-, 
though, in criminal matters, the English 
jurisprudence has been •followed. The 
custom of Laris, which the colonists 
brought with them, as the law of the new 
colony, was first reduced *to writing In 
France iu 1510, and enlarged and amend¬ 
ed il» 1580. The ,deficieuctes*of the cus-. 
tomary law, both in the mother country 
at id the colony, were, supplied by refer- 
ebce to the Koimui jurisprudence. Lou¬ 
isiana was ceded by Frtince to Spain in 
1702, and was taken possession of by this 
latter power in 1769, when the Spanish 
law was introduced. The great body of - 
this law, called the Siets Partutas, was 
compiled as eat^y as 12(53. The Recopi- 
lacion de Castilla, published in 1567,,was* 
The . intended to cleur up the confusion of tha 
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previous codes, but it leaves the Authority ’ tribal partstthim this former digest. The 
of the Piaiidas generally unimpaired. theory of obfigations, particularly, deserves 
The.ceeSiOn of.Louisiana to tlte V- Stab's to bo mentioned, as comprising, ili> con- 
neceSsarily introduced,thb trial’by jturv in detaed and oven elegant form, the moat' 
a modified form, and the writ .of habeas satisfactory omiuemtion of genera) priori-' 
t forptu, which were unknown to/he prd- pies. The jurisconsult?* appear to have . 

, existing laws. The legislative council of profited niucnbv tlio great work of Toul- 
... the territory of Orleans borrowed largely lien,'entitled JLe l)roit civil Francois .' The 


iiev/eutitlted la broit rivU Franfais .' The 


from the common la#,' but principally code contains 3552 article^, numbered-, 
* those forms of proceedings necessary to from the beginning for cbtiveuieiice of 


. confer efficient powers on the courts or- 
< ganized under the authority of the Union. 
- But, in the'aifjudication of suits between 
**’ indivkhials, the Spanish jurisprudence 
Was the sole guide, except in 'commercial 
questions. In 180 t>, the legislative roun- 
. ril ordered two .able jurists to prepare a 
civil code for the use of the territory, on 
the groundwork of the civil laws which 
^governed the territory. It was reported 
. in 1808, atid gdopted, but was not allowed 
to supersnde the previous laws, except as 
(hr as those laws were inconsistent with 
its provisions.* The “ Digest of the Civil 
r t je now iu Force in the Territory of Or- 
a i as,” as it was called, though termed a 
rode, is, in fact, little j^iore tliuu a synop¬ 
sis of the jurisprudence of s?pain. It con¬ 
tinued in operation for 14 years, without 
any material innovation. In 1 f-22, Messrs. 


referone.e. The most striking and mate¬ 
rial change# introduced hy the new code, 
relate to. tlie rules vf succession, and the, 
enlarged liberty of disposing of property, 
by hst will, by curtailing the portions 
which must Ik? reserved for forced Jieirs 
The new order of succession conforms to 
that established in France by the Code 
Napoleon, and will be found to be copied 
almost precisely from tin* 1 18th novel pf 
Justinian, from which the rijMUiish rules 
of descent had dev iatod in some essential 
particulars.—Tlie legislature of Louisiana 
provided also lor the formation pin penal 
code, by an act passed in 1820. and in - 
trusted the charge of preparing it to Mi. 
Edward Livingston. A plan of a jveual 
codb was areordiinily drawn up by him, 
and presented to the legislature in 1822 
Tin- manusermt copy ot’ the purl of tin*. 


any material innovation, iu messrs. The manuscript copy ot tlie part ot Us-. 
Derbigny, Livingston and Moreau Lislct code which laid been prepared, was de- 
Were selected by tlie,legislature to revise strayed by lire in 18jil, and Mr. Living v - 
and amend the <jivil code, and ty add to it 


stou lias been since, engaged in repairing 
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such of the laws still in force as'were not the Jos*, amf completing the code, 
included therein. Thcy».vere authorized Locisv h.i.k ; a city of K'-ntucky, on the 
to add a system of eonanerei?.! law, and a Ohio, opposite to tin* rapids or'fulls of 


code of practice, 'J’hc code which ilio^' 
prepared, having been adopted, was pro¬ 
mulgated in 1824, under the title of the 


that river, on a plain elevated about 7v> 
feet above th*'le <1 of th- river; Ion. 85 


mnlgated in 1824, under the title of the :«)' \|.; h*. 38" 3 - The soil is rathe! 

“Civil Code of the State oli-l.oni^iana;” sandy* \\h\f a substratum of rich ela;. 
and, the legislature resolved,* that, “from from which verv good bricks me made 


* and after the promulgation of this code, 
■ tlie Spanish, Roman and Fiencfi laws, 
w4ich were in fhrec when Louisiana was 
; -ceded to the l\ States, and tlie acts of 
1 the legislative council of the legislature of 
•life territory of Orleans, and of the jegis- 
. .attire of the suite of Louisiana, 1 m-, mid 
hereby are, rfcfiealed in «every case fur 
. which it lias been •sjieeially provided in 
this code.” VIt would seem that where the 
code is silent on any subject, any preex- 
. iifing lav^mn that subject, whether of 
Freucb of Spanish origin, or of native 
.'growth, would be considered as still in 

•• force. The new code, independently of 

-the great changes which it lias introduced, 
is much more full and explicit in the doc- 


The town is regularly laid out: eight broad 
ami straight streets, parallel with the river, 
aruf ntcrseeied by 18 others, at right an 
(Res, running from the river to the south 
eft) boundary of the city, which is about 
tlin^’nules lotig, with un average width 
of up^vards of one mile. Tlie popukition, 
by tlie cen-iis of 18.30, was e.-ti muted at 
about 10,500: a most .rapid increase has 
taken place, and the numbers art* now 
(June, 1831) estimated at 13,000 to 14,000-. 
The public buildings in Louisville are a 
court-house,- gaol, toil houses of public 
worship, a poor-house, city school and 
marine hospital, all in good taste. The 
private l^iildings tire mostly of brick, 
without much ornament; flu- warehouses, 
particularly those which have been erect- 


•' * In 180 *. a law was parsed to cum iB-age ami particularly those which have been erect- 
■ amhoriw the translaiiwiot suali pan. o( Hit-J'ar- p d within one or two years, are voiy ex- 
HiatS'tfi were conceived to have the tore- of law tensive. Louisville is the most cmnmer- 
w the «ate,Md such arfranslatiou wa« made. , cial city in the west, commanding the 
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' Commerce of it great extent jdT’feouiitiy. * a fallof 94 feet, occasioned by anirfegular J 
It exports tobacco, whiskey, cotton bag- ledgb Df lime-rock, through which the en- 
cine and baling, hemp, flour, poritybacon, tire lwxl of the canal » excavated, a part y 
Janl, and many otheb productions of the of it to the depth of IS feet, overlaid with ' 

Country. Ills imports uro various and ex- earth. There is one guard and three lift 
tensive " _*__*.._ i_i_* _i.!_i .n “t'_t.!.L i_*i 

< people 
denial yJ for 

luxury. The commerce is carried on by 
upwards of 300 ste’nin-boats, measuring 
from 50 to 500 tons oticli, some of which are 
■ daily arriving from or departing Tor iflf parts 
of the immense valleWof the Mississippi, 



an elevation of 6d feet to tlie’tojj of tho 
parapet wall, and three arches, the centre 
one of which is semi-elliptical, with a 
transverse diameter of (50, jind a senp- 
conjugate diameter of 22 >feet; the two 
The arrivals during the lust year exceeded side arejics an' segments of 40’lect span; 


1500, and the depuilure.s were al>out*ihc 
.same number ; this is exclusive of keel mid 
flat boats, which luive amounted to 
M least that number. I.ouisvillo is the 
. great conmajrciiil depot t«r the country 
irordering on the Ohm and its tributary 
Waters, and the .Mississippi above Aatcli- 
ez, the country Ijing near to tlie great 
lakes resorting to this city for many arti¬ 
cles of trade. A bridge over the Ohio is 


ihe other ps a pivot bridge, built over the 
head of the guard lock, and is of wood, ' 
I0U feet long, with a span of 52 ieet, in¬ 
tended to op* n, in time of high water, as 
boats are pa-sing through the canal. The 
guard lock is 11*0 i< et long t iu the clear| J 
with semicircular lipids ofifd feet in di¬ 
ameter r is 50 tcet wide, and 42<feet high. 
The solid contents' pf this lock are 
i quid to those of 15 eommon locks, such 


conto/nplate*! to he built at this place, 
w^riich will give great facilities to the in¬ 
tercourse witli the state of Indiana; and a 
rtiil-road is aland Wing* commenced, to 
connect the trade of Lexington and the 
" rich counties of the o ittrc,of Kentucky 
with its commercial mart. The public 
building most worthy of note is tin* ma¬ 
rine hospital, erected from fluids granted 
by the state. It cost about s40,000.» It 
is supported by annual grants from the 
geueral marine hospital fund of tin* 1. 
States, and from a tax on auction sales 
within*tlie city : this institution animally 
alleviates ttie distresses of Imndpal of 
sick ami iutirm hoaiineniuid tc’cavcd sea¬ 
men. The eitv school was egahlished in 
IKK), 'flic huilthnu is of^iriek, and is 
' three stories iiigh: in each story is asetia- 
*ra?e school, chicfh on the monitorial pxu^ 
It will aeeuinm*M,Iate about dOU rhildrcji, 
and now contains about 400. Then^are 
sevend excellent private schools. A 
branch of the hank of the l\ State* was 
established in JH17. Louisville lias also 
an iiisiiranee-oriicjv three daily pa|s*rs, 
and a weekly pri«*o-etirrenl. There are 
50 hceiwd hacks mid about 150 drays anil 
carts. * .Mail-coaches daily arrive from tin: 
gr«# roads, east, west, north sunt south. 
Manufactures arc jet in their infancy. 
There is on*: inanulaetory of cotton, and 
one of woollen, three irotf lbimtleriea, and 
n steam-engine factory, tanneries, 

Hats, saddles, shoes, &r., art! made, Thq 
, Louisville and Portland canal is about two, 
mik's in length ; it is intended for steam¬ 
boat^ of the largest class, aud to overcome 


as are “built on tin: Ohio ami IVevv Yfirk 
canals. The 'lift locks are of the same 
width'with the gufrd lock, 20 feet high, 
and 1K1 feet long in the clear. The en¬ 
tire 1< ngth of the walls r from the head'of 
the guard lock Jo the end of the" outlet , 
lock, is 1*21 lis t. There are three culv erts 
to dram off ghe water from the adjacent 
lapd.*, tf^ mason work el’ which, when 
added to the locks and bridge, gives the 
whole gmount “of mason work 41,1'?*'.* 
jg-rches, eqflal to aliout 30 common caual 
locks, fl’he cr*#>s section of the canal is 
20Q l’eet at the top of the hanks, 5() feet at 
the bottom, and 42 feet high, having a 
capuciw equal to that of 25common cunals. 
Tjic Louisville and Portland canal was 
completed and put pi partial operation’on 
the first of Juuuarv, 1KJI, from which 
time up to June 1 of the same year, " 
boats of different desrrintkms passed i^* 
locks. A Iwnlc of mud arils mouth, which 
could not lie removed last winter from the 
too sudden*rise of the water, will be re- 1 
moved at the enduing |>oriod of low water, 
when the canal can be navigated at ail 
timdk, by all such vessels as bavignlc the 
Ohio. The ( Ohio, when the water is 
lowest, is not ore than twffcfeet deep 
in many placed above and tielow liie falls, ' 
and rises J]t> feet |*erjieddicular above the , 
falls opposite to the citv; on«l <50 feet jier- 
pciuliculur rises have Wien known at the , 
foot of the foils. An appropriation of 
$150,000, by,the U. Suites, was’made last- , 
winter, by whi«h the low places in the '< 
river are to be improved so ns to give tour 
feet of wuterj in low water, from its mouth * 
'*!• ’ • . ’ 
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inff thetrt If the works of Rhedi, Swam- , 
merdan wid'Buonnnni, who seem to have 1 
studied* their '{mbits and manners with 1 
great assiduity. 

Louthereopro, or LutdicR bpRo, Phil-* 
ip James; a landscape pamter of eiuinebce, . 
born at Strasburg, in 1740. f He studied 
uivh-r Tischbein, and afterwards Under y 


1 

to jPIttayurg. This improvement \wiltf 
mahh ftcQirate the intercourse with- Lou¬ 
isville.: Louisville has been allowed by 
travellers, and strangers to be one of the 

■ greatest thoroughfares in',the Union. At 
least,' 50,000 passengers arrive Jkere-an- 

■ Viualiy from below, and it is reasonable to 
conclude that half that number pass 
through it descending. Great bodies of n Casanova, and displayed great talents in 
emigrants from the east and north -pass the delineation of battles, hunting-pieces, 

,• through it; and it is not uncommon, in the Ate. 'After having been admitted a mem-"' 
autumn, to see the streets filled, for days lx:r of die ’academy of painting at Paris, 
together, with continued processions of where lie was first Mettled, ho removed, in 
mmcrs,'us they are called, going to the" 1771, to London, where he wnS employed 

• “great west.” In former yeans, lionis- in the. decorations of the opera-house, aud 


Vifle had tlte character of living unhealthy; 
vbut, since the introduction of -steam-boat 
. navigation, and the improved ine^mds of 
living, no town of its’size in the 1 . States 
•has be,en more healthy: the year 1822, so 
fatal to the health of life v-liole valley of 
the Mississippi, is the Ja»t in which any 
tlauglike general sickness has been known 
in this city. The'city government con¬ 
sists Of a mayor and city council, rhosen 
. annually; by the viva voce vote of all resi- 
, dents, in their respective wards. I 

Louse {pedicvlus). These disagreea¬ 
ble and unseemly insecis belong to the or¬ 
der parasitu (l*atr.), and are characterized 
by having six feet formed for walking, a 
mouth furnished with a proboscis, anten¬ 
nae as long as f the thorax, and the ab¬ 
domen depressed, and formed M' several 
segments. Almost every- species of ani¬ 
mal is frequented bv its ptflnliar louse, 
sometimes by several kinds; evc^i man is 
subjected to their attack's. They breed 
with amazing rapidity, several generations 
occurring in a short period. #»Cerqiu cii- 
cumstances appear to be exceedingly fii- 
vorable to tlieir increase; as infancy, amt 
’ that state of the system giving rit-e to 
vpMhiriasut, or the lousy disease. The hu¬ 
man race is infested by several -qa-cies, 

- among which nr<* die 1\ hu,nanus corporis, 

• or body louse, principally occurring in 
adults who neglect cleanliness; and tiie P. 
hitmanus capitis, or common louse, most 
: frequent in children. Cleanliness is the 
best antidote amiinst tliese disgusting in¬ 
truders. The lousy disease, though now 
nf very r^re occurrence, appears to have 
toeen by no means unfrcqnent among the 

vtweients. Herod,•Anti^chus, Calli^thenes, _ _ 

^Sy^Ia, and many others, are said to have Jot' raising the standard of learning among 


operu- 

also at Drury-lane theatre. He ,subse¬ 
quently contrived an exhibition, called the 
Kidophusikon, somewhat on the plun of 
the Diorama, which, however, did not ■ 
prove <i very profitable speculation. In 
1782, lie was nominated n royal ncademi- 
eian ; and, as a lundsCape jiainter, lie jkw- 
sessed deserved celebrity. He also paint¬ 
ed some historical- pictures, as the Victory • 
of Lord Ilowe, and the Siege of Vulen* 
eifunes. His character wqs eceentriy, 

and he Was so far infatuated with the rev- ■ 
cries uf animal magnetism, us to huve ac¬ 
companied the impostor Caglioslro (q. v.) 
to Switzerland. He returned to England, 
und rlied near‘London, in 1812. 

Louvain (Dutch* ^Meven, Leuven); fur- 
meily the capital of one of the tour dis- 
triebof the Inichy of Brabant; more lately' 
of a circle in the province of South lira*' 
bant, kingdom oftlie Netherlands; at pres¬ 
ent belonging to Belgium. Louvain is * 
situated on the river Dyle, anti tv canal 
leading Irani this liver to the ttupel, five 
leagues *E. fi. E. from Brussels; lat. 50^ 

20" N. j Jon. 4* 41 54" E. There are 
seven churches, five convents, a magnifi¬ 
cent hospital,*4000 houses, arid 25,400 iu- 
hni|ftants. John IV, duke of Brabant, w 
fiunded the university in 1420, to which 
belonged tour colleges, a considerable 
libriry, a botanical garden, and an anatom¬ 
ical theatre. In the sixteenth ceutury, it 
contained (1000 students. , Having become 
extinct during the French revolution, it 
was restored as a lyceinn (q. v.J, and, Oet. 

6, 1817, again formally reestablished. The 
number of students is 580. In 1825, a 
philosophical college for Catholic cler¬ 
gymen was founded, with the intention 


perished from this disorder. Rome na 
- tiow .consider them as a gastronomic lux¬ 
ury, and, at one time, they were, used in 
medicine. Tliose of our tjaulers who wish 
I for full information on these disagreeable 
IpnrasiteB,-will find ample details respect- 




the candidates fur holy orders; but the cler¬ 
gy were so much against it, that in 1830, 
when a Catholic minister was appointed 
for the affairs of Belgium, the philosoph¬ 
ical college was abolished. Louvain has 
greatly contributed to nourish that spirit 
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of opposition, whioh-the Cetbol|cBelgia*s cdlor D’Ambray, president of the 
.•have rnniufinted towards tiie^oyerument ber, examined bun. Louvel derlaicu u»ax 
of the Nethertnnds, and of which l/ieSep- no personal offence had induced him to 
aration pf Belgium has boon the conse- committhe murder, but only an exaspera- 
quence. In theneginning ofthe fourteenth tjon, created by the fireseuce of the foreigti * 
century, when tfi<;city had3{jv,000 inhab- troops, yearly as 1HI4 -,‘that, in order to! 

. itantfc, tine woollen manufactures support- distract his thoughts, he had travelled, and 
#d 100,000* workmen, many of .whojri, visited me island of Elba, but, in that 
after the insurrection of 1378, emigrated place, hod no conference with Napoleon 
to Ehghuid, aud founded the English or hip attendants p tliat, after Napoleon’s 
woollen manulartures. Tlte most itn- return from Elba, he was taken irdo.ser- 
portnnt article of industry is bear, oil Which v ice as saddler in the imperial stables, and, 
150,000 casks are exported annually. hence, pad obtained this station in the 
There arc from 10 to 12 lace inanufiteto- royal stables. No political party, no iodi¬ 
nes. The commerce in com und hops is Vidua], had pershaded him to commit tiiis 
• considerable. During the late revolution, act. He had read no newspapers nor 
the iuliabitauts embraced with ardor the pamphlets. He admitted that his deed . 
cause of independence, and rdjjclled with was a horrible crime; hut stated that he had 
Courage (Oet.23, 1830) the attacks of the detennined to sacrifice liimsclf for France, 
Dutch. ^ Lpuvel’s defenders alleged a monomania, 

Locvjel, Pien-c Louis, the assassin of or an insanity consisting in a fixed idea,* 
the duke of Berry, son of a Catholic mer-, and appealed to the dying requj^t of the 
cer, Was bom at Versailles' in 17811, arid prince for the pardon of his murderer, 
served as saddler in the royal stables. Louv el then read his defence. The high 
From his youth upwards, he was of a court uf justice condemned him'to death, 
gloomy and reserved disposition, and irn- After a long delay,'he admitted the visit 
patient of contradiction, but industrious > of a ok-rg} man, bun on the day of his ex- 
■ and temperate. He often , changed his * edition (July 7, li%)), pal-l no attention 
master, and oftener'his residence. From to liis words, directing his eyes over the 
all circumstances, it is evident that he was multitude, which witnessed his execution 
fanatical and, eccentric, tie hated the in silence.—See Maurice Mejan’s Hist, du 
Bonrlions, and wished to extirpate the Prints tie Louvel, assassin, Ac. (2 vols., 
family, the duke ol* Berry in jmrticular, Paris, 1820).* 

/ Itecnusc he was expected to •ontinue the . LouvritcrinE, (See TiussaiiU-Louvtr- 
, line. * Feb. 13, 1820, about 11 o'clock in hire.) , 

the evening, when the prince was eon- Low in is: Cbeviur, John Bajitist; a 
ducting his wife from the opera to tiie Drench mlvocate, distinguished hs an actor 
carriage, LouVel pressed towards him, in the lrf olutioii.^Attlie commencement of 
seized him by the left shoulder, amtetab- the political commotions, he joined the pqp- 
bcdliim with a knife in h'^ right* side. ular party, aqd displayed a decided aver-, 
Fpon the fiiM riy of tin; prince, tin* sol- * siou to royalty and nobility. He publish- • 
diers of the guards pursued the tnur- ed a romance, entitled Emilir de Varmont, 
derer, who was appreheiubul and eon- on It Divorce, nietss/hirt (1791), in support 
ducted into the gimrd-rooru of the ojyto of the prevalent opinions relative to nwy* 
house. He was examined in the present^ riage, atifl spoke at the bar of the national 
’of the minister Deeazcs, and immediately assembly in favor of a dqcree of accusa- 
avowed, that, six years previous, he Jiad lion against tile emigrant princes. In 
formed the resolution of delivering France 17182, he was chosen a deputy to the con- 
firoiu tin: Bourbons, whom he eonsfflm d wntiou, when hp attached himself to the 
the worst enemies of the country ; that, pUrty of tin; Girondists, and voted for the 
‘ after the duke of Berry, he had intended dentil of Louis XVI, with a proviso, that 
to murder the rest, and, finally, the king, execution should be delayed till after the 
His trial was conducted by th<? chamber acceptance of the constitution by the pro¬ 
of peers. The investigations continued pie- He was denounced by tntr terrorists, 
thlUP months, and 1200 witnesses were and included in an ordqr of arrest issued 
'examined, in order to discover nreom- June 2, 1794. Having escaped from the 
plices. At length Be Hart, the uttoruey- capital, he retired to C?en, wdth several of 
general, declared in tlie indietllient (May his colleagues, and employed himself in 
‘ 12), tliat none had been discovered. Juu& writing against the Jneobins. He was dc- 
• f», Louvel,, between his two.counsel, wad clared an dutlawon which he fled to 
>■ placed at the bar of the chamber of peers, Brittany, and thfince to the department of 
. * sitting as a court of justice. The chnn- the Gardnne. At lengtli lie separated 
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''from Jill v cohipai)ions, and returned to ‘aid answpftl them' according to his jwf-;. 
Paris. riviere he kept himself concealed gestiouw. llold and grasping scbmwij. 
‘till after tfe© fell of Robespierre. H© sub-. which could be executed only by the uri- * 
aequently published ap account of his ad- '.wearied activity and industry of liutvois, - .' 
/venture® during the time df hie jiroecrip- were proposed by him for the purpose of 


iliop, entitled 'Notices sur I'ffistyire -et k rendering hupself neceagary to Louts, who, 
^Miatde mes Penh —a work written «in a be was consfious, disliked him personally.. 

• ^romantic style, which has l)©eii translated Hgnce, notwithstanding the seftemn renuii*. 
Jiinto Enalish and other languages. .Louvet ciatious of till claims to Frunche-Comte 
>. recovered hi© seat in thq Convention in atnl the Spanish ^Netherlands (see Lows 
i March, 1795, and lie occupied the presi- Xff r , and /Venice), war was undertaken, 

dency In June folIowin|t. He was alter- (1667 pud 4669) to got possession of them.,, 
wards a menlber orthe conueilof five hun- The war of 1672,-against Holland, was,, 
dred, which he^uitted in May, 1/97, and begun at the instigation of Louvoifc, and ' 
died at Paris, August 25 of that yfar. He would have been finished much sooner, 

, is chiefly. Known in literature as the au- had her' not, contrary to tire wishes of 

* thorof a licentious novel— La l icdu Chev- Coupe and Turenne, insisted ujioti occu- 

alitrfFaublas. pying the Yortressos, and thus given tire 

Lottvois, Francois Michel Letcllier, Dutch time to open their sluices, Ti**T 
■ilbarquis of, minister of war to Louis XIV, vie|ories of Turetuje (q. v.), in 1674 and , 
son of the chancellor Leteilier, Inmi at 1675, were gained by a disobedience of 
Paris in, 1641, was oarly made a royal , the orders of the minister of war; but the* 
counsellor through the influence of Ins desolation of the Palatinate *wtrs coin- . 
father, He displayed so jittle inclination nlanded l»v him. The sysieiri of reunion, • 
for business, and so great a lor e of pleas- as it is called (see Louis XIV), was now 
nro. that his father threatened to dejn-ive adopted, and Louvois took possession of 
him of the reversion of the secretariship Strasburg, in the time of peace - (lti80). 
in tlte war department, which had been On the death of Colton (1683), of whom ■ 
conferred on him at the early age of 13. he had been the enemy, his influence 
From this moment young Louvois abau- became still greater, and one of its must 
dotted his habits of dissipation^ and de- fatal effects Has the revocation of the ' 
voted himself to business. Alter 1666, edict of Names (1(163), the dragonnades , 

. be had the whole management of the and the consequent flight of so inativ 


desolation of the Palatinate *wtts com¬ 
manded by him. The system of minion, 
as it is called (see Louis XIV\ was now 
adopted, and Louvois took possession of 
Strasburg, in the time of peace - (1680). 
On the death of Colin?rt (UK)), of whom 
lie had been the enemy, his influence 
bi'came still greater, and one of its must 
fatal effects Has the revocation of the 


. ministry of war, and soon, exercised a des¬ 
potic control over liis mqpter uud over the 
army. His extensive knowledge,, liis de- 
; pieion, activity, industry and talents, ren¬ 
dered him an able minister; but ffe cannot 
aspire to the praise of a great stutusman. 
He . was too regardless of jjie rights of 
human nature; too lavish of the blood' 
and treasure of France; too much of a 
\ despot, to deserve thirt. honorahle appella¬ 
tion. His reforms in the organization of 
• the army; his manner of conducting the 
wars of his ambitious master, if they were 
.riot rather his own; and, above ail, his 
successes, render liis administration bril¬ 
liant.—See Audouin’s Uistoire ( U VAd¬ 
ministration dt la Guerre (Paris, 1811.)— 
JJut, jusljy appreciated, Louvois nnqst lie 
considered <&s the evil genius of the showy 
but disastrous reign of Louis XIV. While 
.-the kingVoe fluttered with the idea of 
.^baring formed tho yoipsg minister, and of 
“.directing his government in person, every 
thing was, in flict, done by Louvois, and 
according to his views. Tlie generals 
.were all required to communicate imme¬ 
diately with him; and, althbugh Turenne. 
would not/submit to tlita order, yet the 
king showed all his lettgra to his minister, 

i • ' r 

' ^ 


peaceful an*} industrious Calvinists, Lou¬ 
vois was now superintendent of the royal 
buildings, and, on occasion of a dispute 
with the king about the ©ize of a window, 
in which the latter hud sjioken severely to 
him*“Tke king,” said the minister, “to- 
gins™fo mgldie with every tiling; we 
must give him something to do; he shall 
have a wtfr;” and a pretext was soon 
found. Th<*Systeni of reunion had united 
thtJP Eurojiean, powers in the league of > 
flVugsburg; arid it was determined, to ' 
svize on Philipsbufg, one of the bulwarks 
of tier many. This was done with so 
much secrecy as to prevent the place 
being relieved. The French arms were 
successful, hut disgraced by the horrid , 
burnings and devastations committed by 
the direction of Louvois. The Palatinate 
was reduced to a wilderness in mid-winter 
(1689). The war was conducted with ’*• 
great ability by' Louvois; but his urrosjarice 
had bug rendered him odious to Louis. ‘ 
The kingjp dislike had been increased by 
the cruel devastations of the Palatinate, 
4nd whop the minister proposed to him to 
complete the desol&tiou by the burning of 
Treves, lie refused his consent. Louvois 
replied, that, to spare his majesty’s cop- 
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science, be hod already dcspedfted a c*u- to do so. At bur, during the miitoritv w ’ 
rier with orders to that effect. * Lqais, filled L * ‘ ‘ ' * 

with indignation, was prevented rfjtn strik¬ 
ing h» tiunister oply by the interference ofi 
madatne de.Mainteaon. Soon after, on 
presenting himself at the royltl raiincil, lie 
discovered, or ftChoied he liscoverai, in 


the king Louis XIII, all the high officers* 
of the crown, and dukes, obtained this 
privilege from Maiy of Medici. > 

Lovat (Simon Frazer), commonly call- 
ed .lordj a Scottish statesman, horn in 


It J67t He was educated in France, 
the tyHintetiaiice and words of the king, among* the Jesuits, and, re turn fug to his 
marks of severity, and was obliged by native country, be entered into the army, 
faintness to retire to ids hotel, wgere he and, in 1(502, he was a captain inlhe reg t- 
died within half On hour. Whatever may irient of Tullihardinc.. After having com¬ 
be our feelings at the arroguuce, cruelty mined some acts of violence in taking 
and despotism of Louvois, we cannot dc- possession of nisltereditary estate, he fled 
ny him the merit of Raving organized the to France, and gained the confidence «t 


brilliant victories of thA reign of Loui 
• i Louvke ; the old royal palace at funs, 
on thV north bank of the Seine, a splendid 
quadrangular,edifice, withabourt iu the 
centre, completed hy Napoleon. The Jri- 
gin of its name, and the time of the erec¬ 
tion qf tin; oldest part of it, an; unknown. 
We only know that Philip Augustus, in 
1214, built u fort and a state prison in this 
place; that Charles V, during the years 
1304—80, added some embellishments to 
the building, and brought his library and 
Iris treasury thither; and that Francis 1, 
in 1528, erected that part of the palace 
, which is now called the ohl Lmtrrt, 
Henry IV laid the foundation of the 
splendid gallery which connects the Lou¬ 
vre, on the south side, with the Tuilerie>; 
1 Louis XIII erected lift* centre; and Louis 
XW , according to the plait of the pin si- 
ciau I'errault, the elegant facade towards 
the east, together with the colonnade of the 
Lot tv re, which, even 1 now, is the most 
{Ktrfuct work of architecture in France. 
At-a later period, Loi/is XIV. chose the 
palace built by him ut Vergilles M»r his 
residence. After Napoleon tiad taken 
possession of the Tuileries.'Mie liegan a 
second gallery, op|>osile to fie former, hy 
‘ which the t wo palaces would have -been 
made to form a greut whole, with a mrfri 
quadrangular court iu the centre; otiy 
IKK) feet of it were completed at theJime 
of his abdication, anti it has not since been 


the okbpretendcr, which he made use of 
on his retunt to Scotland, in order ty ruin 
his personal enemies He again went to 
France, where he was imprisoned in the . 
Castile, and was liberated only on condi¬ 
tion of taking religions orders, in pureu- „ 
a nee of which engagement he is said to 
have become a Jesuit. In f715, he a sec-, 
end time betrayed the pretender, and ho 
\yas rewarded hy the government of 
George 1 with the title of Lovat, and a 
pension. lie now led a quiet life, uniting 
m his own personJhe contradictory char-,. 
actors of u Catholic priest and a father of', 
a family, n colonel and a Jesuit, a Hano¬ 
verian lord, and a Jacobite laird. Not- 
withsounling the favors he had .received, 
he engaged m the rebellion in 1745 ; and, 
after bating displayed his usual craft and 
audacity! he was finally seized, tried; con¬ 
demned, and executed iu April, 1747, at 
the age of fO. Notwithstanding his age, 
infirmities, and a conscience.Supposed to 
he, not*w holly Void of offence, he “died/ 
says Smollett, like tv Roman, excluuigug, 
Ihtlrc ct derqrum pro patria mori. A vol¬ 
ume tfif miujtiogntphieal memoirs, hy this 
restless nud unprincipled jHilitician, wus, 
qiublishetl iu 1707 (8vo.). ; 

Lovt-Flast. (See Tgape.) i;m 

LovEi*ACE,llicliard, a poet of the seven- * 
teentli century, was bbnj about 1(118, and 
educated at Oxford. On leaving Oxford, 
lie repaired to court, entered tlje army 
Continued. Since the revolution, lift; col- and became a qpptnin.. II* expended Uni 
lection of antiquities has been kept in the' whole of his estate in the support of the-' 
lower 1 floor of the Louvre. Here, ulso,’ roygl cause, and, after cutting into the 
the exhibitions of uatioial industry take French service, in 1(548, returned to Eug- 
place, and the academies hold their ses- hind, and was imprisoned uiujl the king’s 
sious.—2b have the privilege of the. Louvre, death, when he was set at fioerty. His 
fdflfleriy meant, in France, a permission condition was, at this tyne, very destitute,, 
to drive, with a conch, into die courts of and strongly contrasted with Anthony 
'all Uve. royal palaces. 4* ^ ret » dvis wafi Wood’s gay description of his handsointf 
the prerogative of Uie princcs*only; but, poison and splendid appearance iu the 1 
in 1007, when a duke, under the preten&i outset of life. He died in great poverty,/, 
of indisposition, rode into the Louvre, in ah obscure alley, in 1058. His poems/ ; 
Henry IV gave lum (and, in 1600, the which are Ught^d elegant, but occasion? 
duke of Sully also) jienpission constantly , ally involved and fantastic, are publish^ : 
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under the tide of Lwcdsta, under wliidh * noted for ettentof its viator power, its 

nameJ^e complimented Miss Lucy Such- manufacturing establishments, and the rt-.. 
evereR, ayouuglady to whom be Was at- - pidity of its growth; situated at tlio junc-,, 
u»chel$,Who,on a false report of his death, .tion of-the Cofrqonl and Merrimhck riv- 3 
mamed another person. Colonel Love- fers; bounded by .the former oil the east,' 

' lace, wfao, for spirit and gallantry,. has and the liitteS* on the north; Indian name, * 
'been compared to sir Philip Sicfiiey, also Waniasit; tHl start of 8 trilie of praying. 
wrote two plays, the Scholar, a comedy, Indians, at the breaking outeof Philip’s 

• Mid the Soldier, a tragedy. wfr, in 1675; incorporated ill 1826 y ham- ’ 

Lover's Leap ; the name of a cliff, 144 < ed from Francis C. Lowell,’of Boston, v 
leet high, in the island of Leucadia (q. v.). Svho was distinguished by his Successful, 
Low Countries. (Sec Netherlands.) efforts in jptrothicing the cotton inanu- 
Low Dutch and IIHm Dutch^ used fucture into the U. States. The hydraulic 

- improperly for Dutch mul Germari The power of Lowell i# produced liy*u canal, 
two languages are quite dfetinct, so that a cormileted in 1823, 14 mile in length, 00 * 
German and a Dujjrfiman cannot under- feet wide, and earning 8 feet in depth of ' 
stand each othe^ny better than a French- water. A portion of the waters Of the 
inan andji/flernian. In fact, the Dutch Merrimack as forced through this canal by " 
language resetnhles the English more a dam at the head QfvPawtucket falls, and 

njt fan it does the Gennan, so that a Ger- is distributed in various directions, hv 
^nan understands it much easier, if he has channels branching off from the main 
a knowledge ^>f English. The reason is, canal, and discharging iiito the. Concord 
that both,’Dutch and English, are main- and Merrimack rivers. The entire fell is 
Jy .derived from the Low German. TJie 80 feet, and the volume of water which 
frequent confusion of the terms Dui’h the canal Is capable of carrying, is csti- 
German probably arises from the mated nt 1250 cubic feet per second, fur- 
icurnstauce, that th,■ proper name of niching 50 mill lowers of 25 cubic feet 
German is Jteutsch. ahd that of Gernpa- per second ■each. In sojne instances, the 
nv, Deutschland , and that the Germans whole power is used at one ojieration, ap- 
and Dutch were origmalh considered as plied to wheels of 30 feet diameter ; but 
one nation by the inhabitants of England, more frequentin' the power is divided into 
(Sed Dutch, and Low German.) two distinct falls of 13 and 17 feet each. 

Low Watf/h; the Rlwest pnnt to which ’File water power is held and disposed of 
the tide ebbs. (Bee the article Tide.) by a company, holding a large amount of 

Lowei/l; 25 miles iV. W. from Boston •, real*estate, with a capital of $000,000 

; * Manufacturing KstahUshments note in Ojtcratijn. 

- ‘ *>'»«*• Cspiul. Wo. of.Milff Manufacture. 

Megnmack co., $1,500,000, 5, with hleabhing andjirinj works . printed dalicoes. ’ 
Hamilton co., . . 800,000, Vuth bleaching and^rtm ^rks. | 

Appleton co., . . 500,000, 2 .... . . * ) < oarS( ‘ *»lrirting» and . 

• , f **•**) sheetings. 

. JUtWeU'co.,. . . . 400,000, 2 j.r S r ^ Kro c, '* rllK ’ ,iar l M ‘ t - 

4 f 9 . j iiig*. 

Woollen factory^ . ..S broadcloths, canv- 

. .b *■»'**•'* J meres, &c. 

< Neio Works, erecting by Companies which have been organized. 

Suffolk co., . 4oQ,00(lj 2 mills,.. . . ..coaise cottons. 

Tremont mills, 500,000, 2 . ( .cottons. 

Lawrence co., . 1,200,000, 4 ....*.. J. . ..printed cottons. 

, The qugnttfy. of cotton manufactured at dertaken as $oon as surveys are com- ‘ 
Lowell, iff 183J, is estimated at 17,000 pleted. 

bales, of 300 poiyida each. Population^ Lowenhai,, Ulrich Frederic Wrfroe- 
by fhe census of 1830, 6477; churches, 8; mar, count of, great graudson of Frederic 


vow-o-- i — ™-- jur a ruuuiu necume capiaili in 1/14, . 

rail-road front Boston, to Lowell ’was and entered the Danish sendee, as a vol- 
granted in 1830; the-capital for which, unteer, during, the war with Sweden. In* ' 
i!$60Q,000>been subscribed, to be un- 1716, he served in Hungary, and distin-; 












GERMAN;/ 

guished himself nt tl»e bsttft at Peter- people* in most parte of North or I^owetv* 
'Wonlein, and at the siegelftof TAneswar Germany, and many of the educated rank .*/ 


trnd Belgrade.. He next took part in die , use 
Wars in Burdiriiaatnl Sicily, and was pres- 
■etit <tt all tiie-battlcs from' |718 to 1721. 

1 Hitting peqy e, lie studied gunnery and en¬ 
gineering, und was made fieki-truulhal 
and insj*ect;oi-genend of 4he Saxon - in- 
' fentry in the service of Augustus? king 
of Poland. The death of this monarch 
(1733) gave him an opportunity W« dis¬ 
tinguishing himself' bj» his valiant defence 
of Cracow. Having catered the sen ire 
of the empress of Russia, she was so^fvell 
satisfiad with his eoialuct in the Crimea 
and Ukraine, thut .slie appointed itim com¬ 
mander of her forces. In 1743, Ins was 


use it when they Wish to.be very tumiliar ’ 
or when theyaddrefes people of the classes “ 
beloij* mentioned. Ip some, legal forms, 
it h*as maintaiued itself; thus the .Ham¬ 
burg oath of citizenship is iti Low Ger¬ 
man. Recently,'more attention bps been .. 
directed to this.interesting dialect. It'is 
not, as is sometimes supfxwxl, a corrupted 
language, but a distinct aiajecf. as much 
so as thft high German, though circum- ' 
stances uve caused the latter to liccome 
tlm language of literature and die edu¬ 
cated classes. (Bee the division Herman 
Ijavjruage,, in the, article Germany ; also 
Dialect.) It is difficult to decide which 


* made lieutenant-general, in the French 
service, and, at die sieges of Monin, 
, Ypres and Friburg, was conspicuous for 
his courage and skity. In J 745, he com¬ 
manded the corps of reserve at die liattle 
of Fonfenoy, in which he took an hon¬ 
orable, share. After hating taken many 
strong places in Flanders, he obtained 
posse«sjon of .Bergcu-oji-Zoom, by storm, 
September 10, 1717. This place, till then, 
had been considered impregnable, and 
wins occupied by a strong garrison, and 
covered by a formidable army.' The fol¬ 
lowing day, he received the staff of mar- 
shal. He died 1 Too. l.o^t eiidnl was 
thoroughly acquainted with engineering, 
geography und tactics, and s[Kike Latin, 
German, English. Italian, Ru-sitin and 
French, with tlneney. W ith these ac¬ 
complishments, he combined modesty 
>md amnihleness of disposition,* diyigli a 
devotee of pleasure, file- me marshal 
Saxe, bis most intimate fnciijj, tvljom lie 
also resembled tin his application to mili¬ 
tary studios. 

Low eh EMPtkK (Has Empire); a *r\ 
applied to the Homan empire during the 
period of its decline. From the establish¬ 
ment of'thu seat of government at Ihliin- 
tiuni (ronstatitinoi>|e),{aud the division of 
lire empire into the Eastern ami Western, 
the former is often culled die Ilyzuntine 
(q. v.) empire, and, after the joeatqration of 
die Western or Latin empire, under Char¬ 
lemagne, the Greek empire. Lebeau’s 
//4#trr uu Has Empire !>cgihs with die 
reign of Constantine, Gibbon’s Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire embraces 
die whole period. * '• 

* Low German (in German, Plattdeutscl ^ 

• JSfiedtrdeutschfJViedtrsfchsi.ich ; since die 
sixteenth century, also Sassisch) is tlmtsofl- 
er German dialect, which was formerly 
spoken over a groat part rjf Germany, atul 
evqn noyv is die language of dig eommon 

" . voju, arm. *, IS 


of the two dialects, High add Low Ger¬ 
man, is the more ancient. Prolwibly, in a 
very remote times, soon after the first 
Asiutic tribes find entered Germany, two 
chief dialects were formed—a softer and 
a harsher—w htfet one of the Asiatic no- , 
liindie* tribes went .northward, and the 
other inclined to lie south, along the , 
Dmiulie. Diversitifs of climate, soil and 
y uay of living, may soon have exerted, an 
important inftuetice on the dialects of the. 
\f(i>es. The rough and woody moun-. 
tains of the south of Germany, aud die < 
warlike occupationsof the dwellers on . 
the hanks of the Danube* gave roughness 
and shaqiness to the sjieech of this re¬ 
gion, whilst theVipen and plain country 
oj' the noifli produced milder maimers 
and a softer language. Y'et an entity sep- 
amfinn of these two dialects could not 
take place as long as the trilies sjieakhig 
them *ed a nomadic life ; and, even after . 
they had l’ojuicd JM/Kuiuient settlements, 
tiiiidi similarity mqst have remained lor r 
a eousidemblc time. Hence we find, tin 
the most, ancient records of the GernrdB 
language, a constant mixture of liotU tlie 
chief dialects. (See dilt article Jinglo~ 
Saxon.) The Uine of-their separation is 
not to lie fixed with ceAaipjy. So much,, 
however, is eleUf-, t^at bodi dialects, for* a 
long time, were mixed, aud, after their to¬ 
tal separation, existed for a Mug -time hi- 
(lejiendently of each other—the harsher di¬ 
alect in the southern part of'fltoruiany, in 
Austria, Bavaria, Franconia, Stiabia, on the 
Upper Rhine, and* in part of Upper “Sax¬ 
ony ; the smoother in die north of Ger¬ 
many, Lower Saxony, Westphalia, on the 
Lower Rliine, and in all Belgium. The . 
long and extended dominion of tlie Low^ r t 
German dialect** proved by ;.««i‘ocr ^ 

of idioms derived ftom it Of these tbffj >■*; 
most imjtortant are, 1. dig Anglo-Saxon ' t 
(q. y.); 2- the Nonnan ^ 3. the Dutch, so* , 
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called sitree the thirteenth century ;• 4. the .Skigt-B&k UtrSlad i?rurw!(ri/fr, an a sup-. 
Icelandic ; 5. the Norwegian-1 0. the piemen^ to G*Gi Levmitii Saiptorrs K<- 
Swedish *, 7-. the Low Saxon, its spoken rum Bnmsvigensium (Brunswick,'1Q2S1) 
'At present. Tlutt the High German at -/Dvr Lnien Doctrinal (Brunswieki, HS25); 
taitied, nevertheless, at aq early period, n Biicherkundcfa*Sdgsiv'k-J\fietUi‘dalUcMn 
/-‘sWortewhat superior standing, was chiefly Sprachr (Literature of* the Sossiivl^ow 
.owipg to die circumstance, that the higher (fojrnnnl,iatiguage'i( Brunswick, 182ti). In 


V;in teller tual cultivation of Germany must 
■■b^dated from the period of the Holieh- 
stnufen (q.'v.) or Simbian emperors, and 
- with them, ‘consequently, the High (Jer- 
tnnn gained 'the ascendency. WJien, on 
v tfie other hand, in the latter part of the 

• twelfth century, at the time of the emi¬ 
gration from Holland into Germany, the 
Low German had become enriched from 
the B^gian 1 dialect of the emigrants, and 

• this ilansa produced so much ncmity in 
■rffie North, Low German also became, 

for some timg. ft literary louguatre, and af¬ 
fords works of much repute, particularly 
tne incomparable Keuard the Fox. (q.\.i 
Hut LmirerV translation of the Itihle ga\e 
predominance to the High German, and 
a natural consequei}-o was, that, whilst 
thh»became the exeln\ve language of lit¬ 
erature, Loyv German was checked in its 
developement, and yvas obliged to gi\ e %y ay 
to its rival in courts, churches, school.-* 
and the circles of the well educated. In 
a*few parts of the c%nitry, only, it main¬ 
tained its ground in work*? bofti of a spint- 
. ttal -and secular character, dof.n to the 
beginning of the sivtccivh cenmiy, as in 
Ponwirani^ Mecklenburg, Westphalia. As 
the language of the people, ]^>w tin¬ 
man sfill exists, lint in a "great number of 
, different dialects, yvhich. in several re¬ 
spects, differ considerably. A stijn^cilions 
disparagement of tljis dialers. us if it were 
•a mere corruption of the High German. 

, has led many Gi-rmafi scholars to neglect 
‘ f^entirelv ; and they have thus fallen into 
etymological and other mistakes, from ig¬ 
norance, of this* essential branch of th<-ir 
language. Leibnitz recommended the 
study of it as a Queans of enriching, cor¬ 
recting and explaining iIk- High German ; 
and, of late, the scholars of Gi rinfiny haye 
begun to turn their attention to this idiom. 
The study of it is essential even to the 
s English ejphologist, to enable him prop¬ 
erly to understand his own language, as 
ijftfor as it is of Teutotihxorigin. J. H. Voss 
^ffrade the attempt to revive this dialect, by 
several excellent poetical compositions in 1 
■it. The most haslw?en done, however, by 
Charles F. A. Scheller, yvho has lately 
published a series of Lojy Germun works, 

‘ or such as tnc conducive to a knowledge 
Of Ixrtv Gcrmqn literature : among them 
an edition of "Renard.the Fox : also the 


the preface to the Laien Doctrinal, Mr. 
i?(*iiellrr speakV of having made use id’ 
nearly 2000 ftussic writings, for a diction¬ 
ary of v,his dialect, which he was pgr par- ( 
ing. The t’ersiich ciim Brrmish-Audcr■ 
s'achsischen WortcrUvrhs (,i vols.. Bovoeri, 
1774); the Holstein Uiotiron of SchfitJiel; 
the Gesrhichle dir Nicder-Sitrltsisrhcn 
Sprachr roti Johann Priedrirh Jivgust Kin- 
derling (MftJfdcburg^dK)'; the Versuch enter 
plaildi tUsciit-n Spraelthhrr mit besotuh rrn , 
B<nirksirJ}tignng tier Meekhnlmrgisrhrn 
.ManJart ran J. .Muse; us (Neyy Strelitz und 
\eyy Brandenburg, ls*2Stj, deserve mention. 

Lowi,,vxns; a term applied to the south 
pan-* of Scotland, in contradistinction to 
the Highlands, which comprise the north- . 
cm and yv (-stem parts. (See 1 fight amis, 
and Scotland .. 

Lo w ry. IViIson. F. II. S„ a modern Kng- 
lish engraver of ciuineuee, was born in 
January, J7ti2. After studying medicine • 
for some yraiA, he deyoted himself to cn- 
inrivim:. He is the iuyentor of a riding 
machine, possessing ^1 lie prrij>crn of ruling 
successive <ines, either equidistant or in 
just'gradation, from the gjeatest leqmnil 
width to the nearest possible approxima¬ 
tion : also of one capable of dmyving lines 
to a point, and of forming concentric eii- / 
des.# JriJTBe! he first introduced the us u 
of ilKWioturimints for etching—an inven¬ 
tion highly important, on account of the 
equality of tone produced In them, as 
wefl as of tfteir durability. Many other 
dfcH^il improvements m ctigniying were 
4Iso discovered by him, and he yvns thej 
first person who succeeded in yvlmt i-»( 
"technically termyd “biting steel in*’well, 
Messrs. Longman's edition of doctor 
Bees s Cyclopaedia, commenced in JK()0, 
for netu-ly 20 years occupied a considera¬ 
ble pptlion of his time. He also labored 
for Wilkins’s Vitruvius, and Magna Gra¬ 
cia , Nicholson’s Architectural Dictionary, 
and, lastly, the Enei/dopa-dia Mdrnpaii- 
tana, on wliirh lie was employed tifr'his 
last illness. He died June 211,1824. His 
chef-iTauypz is ^insidercd to he an engmy -, 
ing from the Doric jKirtieo at Athens, iq' . 
Tiicholson’s Architecture, lie was elected 
a follow of the roval society in 1H12. 

Lowth, Rolsirt, a distinguished Eng¬ 
lish prelate, was born at Buritoit, in 1710. 
He received bis education at Winchester 



school, whence he was eJect<W»in 1700, to. 
New college, Oxford, of which, he was 
chosen a follow in 1704, and, In 1741, was 
elected professor of poetry in- the uiiiver- 
. wity of Oxford. • In 17Chl,1ie^)iibli.shod his 
De sacra Poesi Tlcbra^runF .Pr&ltctiones 
* Acad&nicte* (4to.), which has been tjgrm- 
lutcd into English, French and German, 
'fife best edition is that of Leipsifc 1815, 
with nytes by Miohaelik Uosenrmiller, 

, Ace, ,In 1754, he received tit** d^jgree of 
11.1). from the university of Oxford, by 
diploma, and, in 1755* went to Ireland, as 
chaplain to the marquis of llurtiqjfton, 
appointed lord lieutenant^ w Bo nominated 
him tiislmp of Limerick, which prefer¬ 
ment he exchanged fora preft-nd of Dur¬ 
ham, and the rectory of Sedgefield. In 
1758, wafi puhlishcd Ins Life of William 
of Wykeham (tfvo.;, which, in 17b‘J, was 
followed by a Short Jntroduction to thy 
•English (iratmmir. in 17.'si, a nusuu- 
deretandmg n*ok place between doctors 
Lowth and Warburton.tiie latter of whom 
. took offence at certain pus>ng( s in the 
Prrrlcclioiits, concerning the book of Job, 
W’hich be lielieved to lie aimed at the the¬ 
ory of bis Divine legation of Monrs 
Warlmrton, in an Appendix coin etnimr 
. tli«' Hook of Job, added It* the ‘id edition 


-JLOYOLA. ’ ] \i35 ' 

] ‘ 1 v/ 

founder of the society of Jesuits, was bom i 
in Hyi, in the c&stle of Loyola, in theA 
Spanish province (Mpuscoa, the youngest * ? 
of the H children of a Spanish nobleman. 
Ignatius spent bis youth at the court of 
FewhriaXd V (si i rimmed the Catholic), king * 
of Arrugon. . Till liis Sfikh year, ho served 


French, he was wounded in both legs, 
one of which, being crooked after the 
cure, he caused it to be broken again, for 
the purpose of having if made straight. 
During the siege, he had qjiown, great 
valor, .-aid jimniess, and, when the com¬ 
mander wished to surrender, in conse¬ 
quence of want ol’ provisions, he alone 
opposed it. W soon as the soldiers saw , 
him lid], they surrendered. During his 
sickness, Ignatius beguiled tus rtime With 
hooks and, as tlere were no romances iii‘ 
the house, lie read a Spani-h translation , 
of tin.life of the riavior, by Landolphtis, a 
< arthn-irtii, and a volume of the Lives of 
the Saints. His imagination was highly 
excited by these books. fVhat others had 
done, as was recorded in thotje biogra- 
pbii s, lie thought lie might *lo also, as he 
nth rw arils said ltiir.seIf. He detertmued 


of his Divinu l.igiilion, indulged in the 

* acrimony by wiuehiie was du»uu<.isi-hed. 
and thereby produced a replwfrom doctor 
Lowth; in a Letter to the Kight ReveTend 
the Author of the Dtv'ine legation of VI o- 

' wes, which hasImroino memorable at once 
, lor the ability and severity of its ciiiicjsm. 
The ultimate silence of VV \Y:uinyrtoiu- 
aus gave the victory to thia\ antn^uisls. 
Ill 17(kJ, doctor Lowth was appointed 
. bishop of St. David's, whence, in a lew 
months afterwards, he w.tJ translated to 
lii« see of Oxford. In 1777, lm 
ed to the diocese of London, and tie* m^t 
year published the last of I us literary to¬ 
ilers—lsitiuh. a New Translation, w*lh a 
, preliminary dissertation and notes. liosen- 
nhiller says he understands and expresses 
tile Ilohrew {M>et lx tter than any other 
writer. On the death of .archbishop 
Cornwallis, the primacy was offered to 
doctor Lowth, but he. declined that digni¬ 
ty, in consequence of his ago and family 
*- afflfftioiiB. lie died November d, 1787, 

* 77 ■ ( 

I.oxooromic (Tii' e,, or Spiral; the 
, path of a ship, when her course is directed 
. constantly towards the same point of t&* 
compass, thereby cutting all the meridians 
• «t the same angle. {See Rhumb Line.) f 
Loyoka, Ignatius (or, in S[«uiish, Inigo) 
*le, a saint <if the Roman Catholic church, 


to live a life of abstjjlence, }H*nitertce and 
liolim -Js. TJie Virgin, he thought, ap- 1 
{•eared tit him, with the iTolv Infant in her 
arms, both re gilding him with looks of 
Is’iitgii complacency and encouragement. 
His brother Martin Garcia observed'the 
change which I did taken place in him,and 
endeavored to dissuade him from his jjpr- 
posc, entmjjing him in remember his 
illustrious birth, and the reputation which 
he had already ohtaiucri; but Ignatius was 
film. Leaving hiS brother at a sisteis 
lioiisc, hi Onate, he proceeded 10 Ntiv/y* 
n-ttn, wlferc InVcollected some debts, and, 
having paid his servants? and all his cred 
itors, gave the rest for the restoration of 
the picture of the \ irgin, and proceeded 
nlone, ujfnn.hitfcmule, to Montserrat. .A* 
Moor overtook him, who, in their cotner- 
satiyn, uttered an opinion respecting the 
Virgin, w Inch appeared to Ignatius blas- 
•hernous, and, while the Mi^r, luckily for 
limself, pricked livrvvard. Loyola,delib 
crated whether it yvas i*ot bis duty to fol¬ 
low and stall him. The Moor had gone 
to a village off the road, and Ignatius let 
his mule choose his own way, with the 
intention ,of killing the infidel, if the mule 
should carry hiui to the village; but it 
was not so offered, and he arrived at 
Montserrat. I lore he consecrated his anus 
to the Virgin, declared himself her knight, 





anfl proceeded tothe hospital at Manfem, 
a small place not for from > Montserrat, 
where be fasted rigorously,scourged him*' 
self, neither cut bis nails nor combed his 
hair, and prayed seven hours a day. lie 
begged his bread, bread and watfr bgng 
bia only food, and, eating very sparingly, 
he gave what remained to others. In tho 
Conditio* to which* he was tints reduced,* 
Visions haunted him. apd tempted him. 

• Recollections arose of his birth and breed¬ 
ing, his former station, his former habits 
of life,—these compared with his present 
situation, in a hospital, in tilth and jn rags, 
the companion*of beggars! This tempta¬ 
tion he Bjrtfhee quelled and punished, by 
• drawiij^ closer to the beggar tit lus side, 
andyFourting more familiarity with,him. 
Hgf then shhmk from lite prospect of lin ¬ 
ing in tltis painful, and. a.- lie could not hut 
feel it to bet hi astly life, till tlu* three¬ 
score and''fen years of mortal existence 
M*t>uld he numbered : Could fie liearthis? 
The question, be thought, eame fwm Sa- 
?,!<!: to Natali he rcplb-d triumphantly, by 
•-.-k'ng him if it wiisuviis power to ensure 
lite to him for a .-'mile hour; and be 
comforted and strengthened himself by 


hi the hbp&t of cbhvdtitig some of tho 
infidels, who were nfhsters of the holy 
land, or 6f gaining the palm of martyrdom 
in the attempt, for of this he was most 
•ambitious. A dangerous passage * of fivp 
, days brought tim to Gacta, from whence 
lie proceeded to Rome ou fool* This'wns . 
a painful and perilous journey. It was 
seldom that lie Was ndmitted into a town,, 
’or undbr a roof,' for fear of the plague, bis 
appearance lieirig that of a mdn who, if 
not striAcn*with the disease,had rncedtly 
recovered from it; arid, for the most part, 
he was fain to lie down, at night, in a ' 
jioren, or ip- the open air. He 'reached 
Rome, however, where there was either 
not the stum alarm, or 'not the saute vigi¬ 
lance. \l Venice, he begged his bread, 
and slept on the ground, till a wealthy 
Spaniard, recognising him for a country¬ 
man. took him to his house, and aftrr- 
Wards introduced' him to the dog**, from 
whom lie obtained a free passage to Cy¬ 
prus. From Jaffa, he proceeded, with 
other pilgrims, to Jerusalem, in the tisiml 
manner; and,•‘when they alighted from . 
their a-eses, on the spot where tile, friars, 
were waiting with the cross to receive 


corpjiaring the longest span of human lib: 
to dtermty. ■ It is affirmed that, at this 
time, he was • utrutieed from one riimday 
to another, lying, all fliat whilr, so apjmr- 
ehtly lifeless, diet c- nain pu.itv p< r-ei 
would have had lum buried, ifoth»-i> had 
pot thought it m cc^ary ffn-t Jr* ascertain 
whether ha Wen- dead, and, itl so dom£ 

* fiSt a faint pulsite-ti m* the heifft. He 

* awoke from this ecstasy, as from a sweet 
fileffp, sighing forth the name of Jesus, 
Orlandini,says it is a pious trial pAhnide 

* conjecture, that, ti< great mysteries were 
revealed to Paul, wJh-js h** was wrapt into 

* the third heaven, <o, during these set on 
-ol^a, the form and constitution <«f the so¬ 
ciety, which he was, to found, \vi re inani- 

. >fei|ted to Ignatius. It is pretended that he 
. retired from Manresa to a cave it, a rock, 
noj far from *that city. The ante was 
dark, and not unlike a sejlhlchre* but, for 
this incommodiousness, as well as for its 
solitude, ant? the beauty of the natfow 
vale, wherejlioms and* brushwood con¬ 
cealed iM^rnorc agreeable to him. Hav¬ 
ing rerbained some ten months at Manresa, 

: a city which, his Biographers toy, he tin- 
' dotlbtedlv regards with jieyuliar favor in 
faaevenAb the, cradle of his Christian 
infancy,the school of his first evan¬ 
gelical discipline, he determm -d upon 
going to Jerusalem, less for the desire of* 
seeing those places which hud lieeu hal¬ 
lowed btdfaph presence of our Lord than' 


them, and when they had the first sight , 
of the holy litjj, nil w«-re sensible of what 
they deemed an emotion of supernatural 
delight. He now began his return to 
Spa; i, hiorejinprovided even t'an In-had 
left a. No difficulty oceurred in re-cross¬ 
ing to Cy pros. He hat! <>htnined a good 
chanicter from his f ilow-pilgritns, and 
they, having taken their passage from that 
island in a ltepjt Venetian ship, la-sought 
the eAg^ij! iff give him a passage, as one 
for whoso ifoly conversation they could 
vouch. Tfce Venetian captain was no 
iK-liever in sir’ll holiness, and he replied, 
titstjf saint could not possibly want a ship 
if n»nvey bun ac.roto tlie sea, when he 
ought walk upon the water, as so ’many 
others had done. The master of a smaller 
vessfil was more compassionate; and this, 
though so much less sea-worthy than tho 
other that none of the other pilgrims cm- , 
barked in her, reached Italy safely, after a 
perilous voyage, while the other was 
Wrecked. He had been warned of tlte 
danger to which he would be exposed, in 
travelling from Ferrari to Genoa, w^qre . 
the Frehcli and Sjmnisli armies were in' 
the field, by both which* he must jhi.hs, 
with the littelihdbd of being apprehended 
kP a spy by both. Some Spanish soldiers, 
into whose company he fell, pointed out 
another route. Rut Ignatius liked to put 
‘himself in the way of tribulation; the mom , 
suffering, the greater merit, and, conse 
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' *’ Si # r* r 1 *\ k \*-.*S JjMV Wl 
quc&tly, the mom contentnjsnt*; and he 
was contented accordingly, wbfeu,' upon 
auum{*ing.t<* enter n waited towh, which 
■ was in possession of the Spaniards,he was 
seized and searched as a apja The jour¬ 
ney to Jeruwdem\ notvvithsfendgtg all tin; 
hardships yhich he endured ju it, had so 
gn‘aify improved His health, tha? he 
thought the relaxation of austerity in his 
course of life, which had, I well efljoiiied 
him as a duty, had ceased to is: ufiowahJc, 
having now ceased to he niVtssafy. He 
<)id not, indeed, j-e-uiae his formef mode 
of apparel, in its full wretchedness; but he 
dad himself as meanly as he coulilyand 
cut the soles of his rhoe* in such a' man¬ 
ner as to let the gravel in, and also to pre¬ 
pare for himsdt a fuitiav rdinement of 
mseomfort, tor the fragments of sole 
which he Jiad left, were soon worn an.iv, 
while the upper-leather remained, and 
.thus he contrived to walk, iii winter, with 
his hare feet on the earth', and jet no one 
* \spspeetetl that he \v«s tints meritoriously 
uftlicting liimseif. ltt lotil. In 
to Barcelona, ninl began to > 
mar. After a residence of tv\ 
went to the university of Alcala, where lie 
Hound some udhlrents; hut the impuM- 
Ta.ti itripnsoned him for liisi'oudtiet, which 

appeared grange, and rtiuTentl him sm 

js'eted of uiti'herafr^ lie walnut delivered 
front the pri'-tn of the hoh^uliire until 
I .Vis, When he went to Paris i,, continue 
, !•)< studies, the suhje^s of which, ind< cd, 
vv> re only works of tut ascetic character. 
Hen 1 lie Iwciime aetpiamted wtdi m u r.tl 






Spaniards atai Fn nchmeu. w!io vvete alV has been often 
0 rwartis noted as his follovvWs fasj^.ne/,, biographers, vvi 
Hulmeron, Roviuhlla, Kodrurui /* ricnv Bonh<«irs and R 


Fax re, mill otheis. 'See Lai^iz, and, Jes¬ 
uit They conceived theltlan of an ol¬ 
der for the conversion of heathens aud 
sinners, and, on Ascension day, in itelj, 
they united for this great work ill the sii|»- 
terranelm chapel of the ahUyt of Vloiit- 
uiartre. Some of these men lmd nof vet 
finished their theological studies, ;u’*I, mi- 
Ul tills should take place, Ignatius returned 
to Spain. They then met again in IVW, 
at Venice, whence they .proceeded to 
Keane, and received the’confirmation oi 
their society from pope Paul III. TJicy 
toyLthe triple vow of’ chastity, obedience 
and jnjverty,.in tin- presence of the papal 
nuncio Vemlli at Venice. (For the histo¬ 
ry of the order, and its Hmd abolition in 
most countries, see article, Jesuits.) Tin? 
; account of the origin of its name, given by 
j^inc/., adopted by the society, and }y 


himself surrounded with the fall splendor, 
of heaven; suw ^he Father l*el*olding him 
^vith an asjiect full of love,’the Sou bear*’ 
mg bis cross, and pointing to the niarks 
of his passion; heard the Father earnestly 
recpuwtf’nd him to thd Son; saw hirnself . 
benigiiantly accepted by ,4he Son, and 
beard - these words from the. lips of the 
Son, Ego ruins liomtt, propitius era*. There¬ 
fore it was, according to. Lain*:/, that ho 
gave, hi' order the name of the' Society of 
Jesus. In 1541,4gnatius was chosen gen- 
end of* the “ociety: but Lainez, his suc¬ 
cessor, ^unst lie considered, even from the 
commencement,'as the jiersou who gave 
to die older the organization, by which it 
ha- astonished the. world, though Ignatius; . 
by Ins ardent zeal, may have given it a 
great impul-e. Ignatius continued his ab¬ 
stinence and penances during life. Even 
when general, he used to* perform tho 
tin ani'M labors in hie church *i» Home, 
instructed little eluldren, though not mas¬ 
ter of the Italian, and collected alms lor 
ie returned the Jews and puli!*: women, for whose 
Uudv gram- emivi isioii he di-ucived great Zeal. Ho 
o \ ear.-, he died July 'is. loot w >exhausted .by fatigues. 

F<C tv -three V ears afiei, he was declared 
b< (tins by Paul V, and Gregory XV' can¬ 
onized liim. His feast in the Catholic 
church tails upon July 111. Then: are 
two v\i.rks<g' Lov'olrf,his Constitution of 
the Order, in Spanish, pnised bj cardinal 
Richelieu as a masterpiece*; and his Spirit¬ 
ual r.UTciscH, %lso in -Spanish (Rome, 

1 d-IS i,—a work, tho first plan ofi which was 
drawn Up m tho,liospital at Manresa. It 
translated. Among his 
may .mention Mafl’ei, 
Rthadeneira. Of the mini- 
clt» attributed to him, at u latCt - jieriod, his. 
guitempoian Kiluytenoira says nothing, 
a*t Bay le remarked. 

Li uiijgt, a eoiitemjituous name, giv dfr 
by sailors to tlm.se who know not the duty 
of a Aeamiui.,.. *, . 

Lubber’s-foole is the vacant space be¬ 
tween the head of a lower, mast and the, 
edge of the top. It is so termed from* » * 
supposition that’a lubber, not eating to 
trust himself ttp tiie futtock shrouds, will 
prefer that wav of getting inti' the top. 

1.check, formerly the cbieJSfthe Han¬ 
seatic towns-, at present one of the four free 
cities of the Germrti.ipotffedoracy, officially 
styled the “republic and free Hanseatic „ 

r ityof Lulieck, was founded by Adolphus 
I, count of Holstein-Sehaitmbnrg, in 1144, 
vvlio, 10 years afterwards, ceded it to 
Henry the Liou»duke of £u.\ony. Henry 5 


corded by them upon a marble tablet, is, made it a free port for the northern im- 
that Ignatius, losiug his bodily senses, saw tions, granted it municipal privileges, 
.. 12 * ‘ ^ . 
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' LVBECK-LtJGA^US' 




which were confirmed by several empe¬ 
rors, and gave it the celebrated Lfibeck 
.Code, which Vas afterwards adopted by 
' many German cities. Jti 1226, U became 
a free city of ‘the empire, and was after- 
^ warde at fire head of the Hanseatic union 
r'Jafee Hansa) ; its fleet commanded r flip 
Baltic; Gustavos Vasa found refuge with¬ 
in its walls from Christian II; and its 

* voice decided the affairs bf the kingdoms 
of the North. Liibeck contains 22,000 in¬ 
habitants, and is beautifully situated on an 
island’ between the Ton e atid the ,Wnck- 
enitz, on a slight elevation. The mm* 

- parts now serve as a propienadeC The 
houses ape substantially built, of stone, l>ut 
old-fashioned. Since 1530, the Lutheran 
doctrines have prevailed. Liilieek was for¬ 
merly a bishop’s see, mid the cathedral 
Contains many tombs and monuments of 
antiquity. The church of Si. Man is re- 
markahie for the beautiful altar In (luel- 
lino, for its astronomical clock, and the. 
allegorical paintings called the Dance of 
Demin* There an- also a Calvinistic and 
a < atholie church. 'iVie chariinhle insti¬ 
tutions are in an execllv.it condition, as is 
also the gymnasium of sf'vcti classes. ,A 
. dravvingtschool for mechanics, a commer¬ 
cial Institute, a society tor the promotion 
of industry, ami other societies and instj- 
. tutions, prove the pplflio spirit of lie: eiii- 
zens. Ltibeck, vyhich, l>v its Mtuatioii, is 
•connected with* the North sea t .md the 
Baltic, has an important*.currying trade 
. between Germany and thp fouiitriea on 
the Baltic, and carrier on a rbns^leniblf 
■commerce in wine, leather, flax and corn. 
It maintains imporinnt hanking o|»erati<:ji.% 
with Hamburg, Rostock, Go|s<iihrjg^u and 
Petersburg. There are also two insur¬ 
ance companies and an exchange.: anti 
about 70—80 ships are'owiiod by the «*iti- 
. flins. In 1817, above !K)0 ships arrived :lt 
’ Liibeck; yet cornua rce and husi *a ss have 
much declined. l By the Stecknit/., which 
falls into the Tiave alwivo the town, and 
which is connected, by the Itolwenau, 
#wjfh the Elbe, the lauen river is arces- 
«ble from Liibeck, arid much of the mer¬ 
chandise fiofti the Baltic pas-e-, In Liilnrk 
for Hamburg. Lidicc.k ha** sugar-rdme- 
: , •ries, tobacty? leather, starch-works, gold 1 

* .and -silver lace, hat, cotton and woolleii 
manufactures, &e* The territory of the 



with $8,000 inhabitants. To this territory 
» belopgs the small town tjf Travemupde^ 
situated « the mouth of the Travc, witlra 
harbor and baths* When the constitution 


ofthc en' 4 $f wasjtbolishefl, iu 1806, Lfi- 
beck, though disconnected from the rest of 
Germany, remained h free Hanseatic city. 
After the battle of Liibeck "(Nov. 6,1806),, 
Bliicher finished his retreat by tbecapitula- 
fion of Ratkai|. 0500 Prussians and 1500 
Swedqs were taken prisoners, and* Lfibock 
■waspillaged. In 1810, it formed a psfrtof 
the French department of the mouths ofthc 
‘Elbe, fly the congress of Vienna, Liibeck 
was again declared a free city; The gov¬ 
ernment consists of four "burgomasters 
and 16 counsellors. * The body of citizens 
is divided into 12 guilds, Cacti of which 
has ^ope vote. The revenue is about 
400,000 guilders; the debt, .‘MKX),00Q, fu 
the German ^ict, Liibeck has one vote, u ith 
the three other free cities; and in the ple¬ 
num, one vote. The contingent is 406 men. 
Liiheek is the seat of the supreme court of 
appcul of ihe (but free epics. In 1827, a 
convention of friendship, navigation ami 
commerce was concluded between the 
1". States and the. republics and free linn- 
seatie cities of Ltilieck, Bremen and Ham¬ 
burg, on the principles of reciprocity. 
(. hn. Jliirtual Roister, iv.) 

Luca GionbaNo (nUo called Luca Fu 
Frcsto). (Set! Giordano.) 

Lucvxt s, Alai cun Antaeus; a Roman 
po<*r, bom at t'orduba, in Hjiain, about 
A. 1). .‘18. His fathcf, a Roman knight, 
was the youngest brother of the phiJoso- 
pln.'i; .S;ne(4i. Lucan went to Koine 
when a elnld, where he vva i instructed by 
tlic ablest masters iri philosophy, gram¬ 
mar and rhetoric. ,Semen introduced 
him into puhhg life, lie obtained the. 
digniupfaft|u^.»r fr'fiire he vvasof lawful 
a ire, flat ear red tin; college of augurs. 
Having obtained some celebrity by several 
poems, he excited the jcalom-y of Nero, 
wit) aspired fi> the reputation of a great 
pJpjf The latter, on a certain occasion, 
had recited a poem upon the history of 
Ntbi>g, l>efore a numerous n.-—,-mljly, and 
obtained great applause, when Lucan ven¬ 
tured jp cuter the lists as his rival, with a 
poem upon Orpheus, mid the auditors 
adjudged him the «ujs riority. From 
that time, Nero ltMiked upon Lucan with 
Iratred, forbade him U» make his appear¬ 
ance iu public, and sjvoke of his works 
with derision .and contempt. This^p- 
duced Lucan to conspire against bun, 
with several distinguished persons, of_ 
.whom Pis* was die head. The plot was 
discovered, and Luefin, who, according to. 
.the assertion of an old grammarian, was 
so unnatural as tp inform against his own 
mbther as accessary, was condemned to 
death. He chose trie death of his uncle, 
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and had hi* veins 6pc^cd* ‘in,., ftiiijf^ 137*100 Inhabitants) is bwit^dcd t)^’ 

the ^th year of'hie «gb. Of his-ppems; / dip Mediterranean, Modena and Ttjscan'y, il 
only hie Phorsalia has votriejdoi'hito us, and, although tlie, anil is not universally ' ,!' 
'•in which he narrates the events of the ’fertile,thb people are in good condition..-! 
civil war between' Ca*ar and 1'omjw.y. 'The Ajicnnines (Stretch along its. bounda- :• 
The poetfi is imfiiushod, an§ is frequently- riesl.in ftthey parts it is well cultivated., 
disfigured ^vltli harshness and otssenrity The Serohio is not navigable, arid is indy.'; 
m the’expression, rhetorical bombast, ^md used for floating down wood., It forms 
- exaggerated figures; hut the# defects arc, the beautiful Val di Serchio. TJhe pro- 
, at knurt in jtart, compensated by a.Aioble- duetions are com (not sufficient to supply # 
ness of sentiment and a love of freedom, the inhabitants}, great quantities of fruit, 

’ which run through the vvhol«*vvrfl-k,,and as olives, chestnuts, alum pda, oranges, 

. some passages are trul »poetical. The best lemons,* tigs, and mulberries. It also 
editions hre. the Variorum (Leyden, lJi*K yields jrood wine; olives form the riches: 
Hyo.), Otidendorp's (Leyden, 17$!?, ‘i v*ls., agricultural produce ; the oil of Lueea i-* 
4to.i, .Burruiinti’s (Lev den, 17(10, 4to.}, the best of''Italy. Thu cultivation of silk, 
and W Oder’s, with the non*;* of Bentley and the raising of cattle, arc also lucrative. 

The legislative pmver of the duke is 
fftiiiied by a senate, which lie niuiNtdly 
usseiuldes. Lucca, the capital, anti ducal, 
residence (with 18,000 inhabitant**, ou the , 
river Herchio, in a .fertile plaia, erteom-- 


urid tirotins (Li ip-ic, Jl?l9, 2 vols.) Lu¬ 
can has been translated into English by 
Rowe. 

Lee ay v**. (Sec Ifahamas.) 

Lt cca ; a city uml duchy in Italy, crimi¬ 
nally a colony of the Romans, which, on 
the fall'of the Lombard kingdom (771), 
was added, by Charlemagne, to bis u*mto 


passed bv bills, which are covered with 
olive tn i s, and, at the summits, vtith oak 
and fir frees), is stirrAmded vyith ramparts 


ries, arwlvanne.ved by Otho I (the(ircat). planted with treewAitul funning a bcau- 
, to Ins (lerttian dominions. liming the titifl walk. Tim Streets are generally 


middle ages, it was rejieatedly sold by its 
masters, ou account of the liberal jiniici- 
ples of its citizens. T.oiys of Havana 
appointed the brave t’astruccio Custra- 
entd duke of Lucca^liut this dignity be¬ 
came extinct at lus death. Alter, mnnv 


. itm.j . l ... iii . ......... ^■....... .> ........ .... .*dt a! tt ndrmtu 

changes of its tyrants, having been *sol<t chcsinn m Sctcnzi, Letitr? < d .fra, by 
to Flomico, Lucca finally obtained its Baccioechi, _ Ilbre is also 
fretVIom, ill 1370, of the emperor Chari 


irs 

IV, for 200,U0Q guilders. Though of¬ 
ten at war with Flotvnciviit maintained 
its independence until tin* ^gidof*Xapo- 
l *on, under the government of a gol/ii/o- 
mere and a council. The I'rcjprh'olwged 
it to adopt a new rongtimtiott, nn<\in 
I71>7, it was united with Pinmbino, ;\d 
.given to Baccioechi, brother-in-law' 
Napoleon, as a principality. In lf<15, tip; 
Austrians took possession of it, and, by an 
net of the congress .of Vienna, it "was 

S ranted to the Infanta Maria l*)ui.si, 
aughter of king Charles IV of Spain, 
and widow of the king oCEtruria, with 
the title of a duchy, mid with complete 
sovereignty. To the revenue o*’ the 
country (700,000 guilders), mi annuity 


crooked and narrow; the. churches and 
public buildings, plain. The cathedral is 
large, but in a bail style ; the palace is obi,' 
and without beauty. The ,]c<'mkmia dtgli, 
Osnrri , tumbled in MiH4, was reorganized , 
m JRKi. jitidcr the title %'icca^fmin l»vr- 

jtrince 

_ ts also a university"' 

vyth an obs-.^vatory. It is the see of an 
nichhisMvip, tind^-ontains two large vvool- 
1< ii, and considerable silk manufactorit s. 
The inhabitants carry on a trade in oil rfhd '' 
silk, mtd are actively engaged iu uprtcui- 
tnre. The IVuutilu! environs of the town * 
are adorned with gounfry scats. In the 
vicinity are afauucml hath ami'the harbor 
of Yjnreggio. ' , * 1 * 

LrccHFsiM, Cirolnmo. marquis of, for¬ 
merly Prussian ministe r of state, descended 
from a patrician family of Lucca, where 
he was bom in 1752, was (introduced by 
the nbbe Fon tafia to Frederic. IJ. about , 
1778, who tqok him iuto his service as 
HUrtfnan, with the title of a dlaunherlain. 
Hiiechesiui, the literary frieiuLof Frederic 
II, first received a diploinohc appoint 


of^00,000 francs was added, whicit irtent under lus successor, being sent to . 
Austria and Tuscany bound themselves to Warsaw, where, At the opening of the 
-pay. In case of the extinction of the council of suite, in 178S, he exerted hirn- 
' family of the Infanta, or ifr tranffercnco to self with great activity, encouraged the 
, any other throne, the duchy of Lucca is to advocates of’independence against Russia, * 
lie united to Tuscany. Maria Louisa and; iu March, 1790, brought about un 
'.accepted the government in l&lfl, after alliance lietwcei* Prussia and Poland. .In' 
the reversion of Parma (q. v.) was secured 1791, he was present at tiie emigres* of 
to her. The duchy of I ,ucca (413 square Keicheubach,.in the capacity of a plenijto- 


^ , 
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tefltarj, wrettectmg, m conjunotiotiwith Florence* Oeti 19, 1825/ He must* not 
IhefiagRsih and Dutch ministers, a peace be confounded With the marquis Cqaaro 

* between the Turks end tlie emperor. In ^ucchesini* counsellor of state in *)jucc&, 
July, 1792, he went once more to War- whose DeW Illustrations delis Lrngve. an¬ 
il saw, Where he was coaqteHbd, hy existing tiche • e mocfema f t principalmtinte * dell' 

ejrfeu instances, to break the olliihice that Italiana, vroc&mla. net Sbcotp'Xl’llI 4agC 
.hehimself had signed. ‘ Jn JatMiary, 175X1, Jtatifnii (Lucca, 1819, 2 vols.),^s a cpntiu- 
'%the king appointed hini his ambassador tp nation of the work of Dcnina. lie has 
•w’Vicuna f 4 he, However, accompanied tlio also published 'Fragments ibr tho-ljte- 

* king during the greater part of that cam- rajy lfistory of Lucca. 

\ paigu. In March, 1797. he was recalled Locijrkj^ {Luzcni ); n canton of S wit - 
from Vienna!, and, in September, 1802, zerland (u. V.), Iioufuied N. by Aarau and 
'**. was sent, as ambassador cxtniordihary, to Zug, E. by Schwfitz, and S. and \V. 
.Paris, and afterwards visited Napoleon at by ^lerne ; superficial area, 800 square 
*Milan. The breaking out of the war miles ; population \05,t>0() Catholics. The 
between Prussia and Fnuicc, in October, dotation of the country is great, 'but it 
,l80ti.‘was unjustly use i died to Ins instiga- contains nof very lofty smuuiits; moujpt 
lion. He accompanied the king to tlig lhlatc, .7100 feet high, is the principal, 
fc. battle of Jena, then signed an armistice The "soil is generally fruitful, tuid more 
with Napoicou at Churl* utonhurg, of corn is produced limit is consumed in 
' which, however, tlie kin" did not ajt- die canton. Great numbers of cattle nre 
prove; it? consequence ol which, as he raised, and cheese is therefore among the 
.believed himself to have lo-t the favor of chief c\|torts. The. people are of (Jerni;m 
•J * king, he took hiu dismisMon, in order origin, and in u very comfortable cniuli- 


LocijRKjj, {Litzcni) ; a canton of Swit¬ 
zerland (q. V.), Iioufuied N. by Aarau and 
Zug, E. by ScbwCitz, and S. and \V. 
by \Jlerne ; superficial area, 800 square 
miles; population 105,<>00 Catholics. The 
elevation of the country is great, but it 
contains mf very lofty suniuiits; inoupt 
Pilate, .7100 lbet high, is the principal. 
The Voil is generally fruitful, mid more 
corn is produced limit is consumed in 
the canton. Great numbers of cattle nre 
raised, and cheese is therefore among the 
chief exports. Tlie. people are of German 
origin, and in a very comfortable condi- 


.t ’ luugy uu ivvmv tu mmi uu”m, min ill u ‘jp iimiHUUunr umiij- 

* return to >Lucca. Vile was atlcrwards- tion. Lurerne joined the Swiss c unfed e- 
hamberlaiii to NajyIcon's sister, the racy in 1332; its constiuiUou »is repre- 
prineoss of Lucca, anu accompanied her scnUitivc, but founded on aristocratic 
to Paris on the occasion ot’ her brother's jirimiples. The sovereign {tower resides 
fsecond marriage. Count Segur, in liis in the hundred, a senate elected Ibr life 


Tuhiemt historiqm d ‘politique dr TEurope, 
{Kisses the following judgment on Ins 
Polish mission: “No maif was better 
adapted fUr.tbe 1 post than h'.«, His ac¬ 
tivity left no opportunity unimproved. 
Vigilant in accoinplisbing hi* object, and 
rapid in dboosing the best mean-, the 
.marquis of Lurcliesini ediuhined the qual¬ 
ities of an experienced courtier with 
tlie practical knowledge <>f a statesman. 

* Learned without pedantry, Ins greaf uu-m- 
v ory supplied him useful iLct.-* lor the pur- 
poses of business, as‘well as nitere-ung 
«Hf«cdotes lor conversation, lbs intimacy 
with Frederic II procured him a great 
Influence*, his pavvers of insinuation cna- 
" bled him to penetrate into the inienor of 
fell characters; bis sagacity easily removed 
the veil from hll mysteries ; and las zeal 
and activity, which gave him an o|teii 
and frank appearance, concealed his, real 
, views, and persuaded the Poles tlmt he 
was as artJf-xJy engaged tin* the promo- 
' bon of their welfare as ins own.” Hik 
work concerning, tho confederacy of the 
.Rhine, Sulk Cause e gli Effdti della Con- 
federations Remand, etc. (Italy, 1819), was 
published at Roine, 1 and in a German 
I translation also, by Vou Halem, at Lcipsic 
f (3 vojs.,1821). In the Mi della R. Jlccad. 
huedwd- M Scicntze , iMtere. ed Jlrti, h 
(Lucca, 1821), Jbe contributed a paiter on 
- tlie history of Frederic 11. He died at 


by tlie riches, citizens. Two presidents 
( Schultheissen ) exercise the executive fiovv- . 
er alternately for a "year. Lurcme was 
one of the < J cantons in which funda¬ 
mental changes in the rwibmal coiisiitu- 
tions were demanded liy the p<*ople in 
Octolier, IKk). All iirrounf of the move* 
meiiLs at that vine will be lomul in tho 
article Suftzapituf. —J.ucerne, tin* ca/iital, 
is oi£ the lane of laicerne and the river 
Keiiis. It contains <>700 inhabitants, and 
ii, /itenKitsiy vvitb Herne mid Zurich, the* ( 
m-A of a pupal nuncio. The catliedml 
iZofuins one of the finest organs in Eu- 
rejK*. GenenS Plythi's topognipbical 
model of a huge jiart of Switzerland, in 
relief', is to be seen here; and in the' 
vicinity is a lion, * sculptured in relief 
on aP reck (1820), to commemorate U«: 
massacre of the Swiss guards, m* the 
Tuileries. The lake of Lucerne is a*; 
portion of the large lake of Vierw'okl- 
stadtersee. , 

Lucia, St., or St. Ax-ocsie; one of,they 
CariblNx isliuids, in the West Indieflfbc- 
loriging to Great Britain ; 27 miles long, 
and 12 broad; jjc veil leagues south of*. 
Martimeo ; Ion. 01° W.; lat. 13 s 37' N, 
This island exhibits a variety of bills, und, ‘ 
among others, two that are remarkably 
round and high, said to be volcanoes. At : ' 
the. bottom of these are plains, finely 
watered with rivers, and very fertile. 




a, ‘ - v , „ , . ,:vtz 

‘The sir, by* vQt'WM. SHM, v • Ltfcrejr Bowaparte, (See Apw&r 

which Admit Uie trade-wi^^ jni» ' ti)e .epil of ttife volurtie.) 
island, is very healthy. The wit jpfcpdticeft ] Lucifer {light*bearcr; with the Greeks,* 
timber, cocoa urtd fustic -arid is wbtl photphonm ); a son of Jupiter oml Aurora.- 
adapted tor the 'cultivation of sugar and As leader of the staid, his office, in com-' 
ooflee. It is provided will many hays ‘ mor\ ^vith<he Hours, was to take care of 
and, hurbor^ the chief of which, called the steeds and chariot of the sun ; and he 
•JJttle VartnagCrls accounted the I test in is represented riding on a white horse, as 
all the Cariubws. Population ( in 1803, the precursor of his mother; therefore the 
10,640 ; whites 1390 1 ; |»eople of ‘color, morning star. He is also the sevening 
1660; slaves, 13,660,: ill IblO, 20,00th star {tbaprrus), and in this charactervhas 
The town of Giirenagu contitm.s &X)0 or a dark-colored horse. For. this reason. 


liiJctftrit- 


-The town of Carenagc contam.s &)00 or 
6000 inhabitants, ai«l CastrflB 3000 or 
4000. . * 

Li ci an, a Greek author, distinguished 
for hi* ingenuity and wit, was born in 
Hnmosatn, the capital of Comagenh, bn 
the Euphrates, during the reign of Trajan. 
He was of’humhle origin, and was placed, 
while young, with his uncle, to study 
statuary; Imt being unsuccessful in his 


star ( Ibspcrus), and in this charactervhas 
a dark-Colored horse. For. this reason, 
riding hurst s [fksvllorii) were consecrated 
to him, t aml the Romans gave him the 
name of Ihmltor. It has long been 
known, that die evening and morning star 
are one and the same, viz. the Iteautifui and 
bright planet Venus;—The name of Lurift r 
is also given to the prince of darkless, an 
allegorical explanation of the lathers oftim 
el lurch making a passage of Jsniah (iv,22),. 


first attempts, he went to Antioch, and 
devoted himself to literature and forensic 
rhetoric. lie soon, noweur, confined 
himself to the latter, ih id-inn elled in xcv- 
eral countries {among otheis, Greece, Ita- 
i ly, S|win 'and Gaul) as a rhetorician. In 
the reign of Marcus Aurelius, he'was 
made procurator of the psuviiiee of Egypt, 
ami died in the reign of ^Vmrnodus, tfO 
or IK) years old. The works of Lwoiun, 
of whirli many have come dow n to us, 
are narrative, rhetorical, critical and satir¬ 
ical, mostly in the form of dialogues. 
The most |K>pular tire those in which he 
ridicules with great wit the popular my¬ 
thology und the philosophical'" sects, par¬ 
ticularly his Dialogues ofsdio (cals, and 
of the Dead. They have gS’cn (via the 
, character of being the wittiest of tic an¬ 
cient writers. He seems not belong to 
any system himself, but ii# nttaeksXn-’ 
posture and superstition freely and boli\v 
where v<V he finds them. The KpicureaiA, 
who, in tliis resjiecri agree with him, ay 
therefore t routed with more forbearance. 
The Christian religion, of which, howev¬ 
er, he, knew- little., und that oiilv tlirough 
the medium of mysticism, was un object 
of his ridicule. In his sarcasm, he not 
unfrequently oversteps the* bounds of 
truth, sometimes rtqieuts calumnies against 
elevated characters, and occasionally , nc- 
cowting to the notions of our rime, offends 
against decency, though, in general, he 
ghows himself a friend of morality. The* 
best editions of his work? are 1%’ Bnurdo-, 

. let (Paris 1615, fol.), by Hernsrerhuis ami 
Reitz (Amsterdam, 1743, 4 vpls. # 4to.), and 
• the Bipont (10 vols., 8vo.). Among the 
English translations are those of Spence, 
Hickes and Franklin. . 


i:i which the king of Babylon is compared 
with the morning star, refer to the evil 
one. \ x / 

I,rcii.it;s, fluids /Ennius, a Roman 
knight, grand uncliwi Pompey the Great 
mi the maternal side, 1mm »t Suessa (B. C. 
14!*., served his first campaign against ■ 
Xumuutia, under Scipio Atricanus, with 
whum he was very mtimutc.' lie is con¬ 
sidered the inventor of the Roman satire, . 
liecause hedirst gav£ it the furm under 
vvlneh tigs kind of poctiy was.earned to 
perfecnon by Persms, Ilorai’e and Juve¬ 
nal. llis sabres*were sujierior, indeed, to 
the rude productions of am Ennius and 
ruenviiA, but Ii<a in turln, was surpassed 
by those who followed him. Horace com¬ 
pares him lo a river which carries aldhg 
preciofls ibis? mixed with much useless 
rubbish. Of 30 satires which he wrote, 
only some fragments have lieen preserved 
in various editions, of which those of Dou- 
sa( I,cyd(*ii f 151*7, 4to.; Amsterdam. ltSoi* 
4to.; and Padua, 1735) iye esteemed the 
best. In his lifetime, these satires had an 
unconurfon popularity. He died at Naples 
about 1 103 B. V .—There vv*.4 also another 
Lncilius.who w rote a, didactic jioenvi^'Ki, 
edited by Corallus (Le Clere), Amstsr- 
dam, 1803. * . 

LtgiNA, a surname of Jnmi (according 
to some, of Diana; according to'others, 
the name of a daughter of Jupiter and 
Juno), is derived either Troth htcif# (grove, 
because her temjile stood in a grove), or 
liw (light, liecause children are brought to 
light at birth), or from lucto (I shine, as . 
denoting the moon). Her festival vvas 
celebrated Mareh 1, on which occasion . 
the matrons assembled in her temple,, 
adorned it with ’flowers, and implored a 

i , . • 


It 



14 # ;Ll1ciNA---LUCRETIl^ 

' WlV nod ln[ 8 ve posterity, fecundity and 19^ N. ;* lofl. 120° to 124 s E.; about 400 
bn easy deliytery. (Seel/tfAyttf.) milesfiym north to south, ulul from 90 to- 

4-ocknkr, 'Nicholas; a baron of i!ie 120 in breadth; square miles, about 05,000. - 
Cteumon empire, born at CVrtpeu iu Ba- The country is geniendly mountainous, an. ‘ 
** varia, who becnine>n general in die French , elevated ridfres extending the whole length. . 

anhy. In the seveii yea is’ war, having There are .ffiveral volcanoes, and eartlt-w 
v ' disp layed considerable talents as a com- outykes are frequent, and mWretimes do- • 
jttnander ol' hussars, be was, on the occur- Aruetiye; those of ltioO, 1754 and 1624, 

. fence tif peace, invited to enter into the are stdl remembered witli terror. The Hi- 


service *of France, in which he obtained 
tlie rank of lieutenant-general. Iu 1789, 
he sided With the revolmionary party, aud, 
.. from tli* beginning of I79f, he held vari¬ 
ous military employments. Ilis^age, cx- 
peHcucc and reputation occasioned Ins 
- being plaeed in situations to which his 
abilities were unequal. In December, 
‘ 1791, he received the biiton ol' marshal; 
and a tew months after, he was appointed 
generalissimo of the French armies. Alter 

■ having mode Ins appearance at Paris, 
Where he enjoyed a short-lived jxipularity, 
and Showed a disposition to, support the 
king’s constitutionahauthority, lie went to 
( ike the command Vf his army at Stras- 
otirg. After August\j0,1792, he lost the 
chief command. He went to Paris to jus¬ 
tify himself before the national eonveu- 

‘ lion, m January, 17911, and was ordered to 
, retire wherever lie thought proper. Hav¬ 
ing some time aftej; demanded jtaymeet 
of a pension dqe to him, he 'a as arrested 
and put to death. / 

Luc enow ; a city of ljcugal, capiuil of 
a ciifar of the same name, i» Otide, situ¬ 
ated on tlftj Goointy : 93 miles N.Ai. W. 
of Allahabad, and 215*8. E. of Delhi; 
Jqp. 80° 55* E.; lat. &P 24' N r .; jiopuJa- 
tion, in J800, estimated at upwards of 
300,000 ^ since that time it "is thought to 
have diminished ; it was formerly esti¬ 
mated as high us aOi.000. It is u very 
j^gueient city, and the residence of the gov- 

■ ernors or nabobs of Oude. It*is by no 
. means a handsome town, the street* being 

very irregular and narrow; some of tlie 
houses of bpek, but most of them mud 
I vails, covered with tilnv 'Flic situation 
is b«3, and the soil is a white sutid. which, 
irf, hot wegther, is driven about' 1 % the 
wind, -and pervades every thing. The 
t {pit domes strike mosques mid the mauso¬ 
leum of Afeoph u l Dowleh give it a gay 


mate is moist, but temperate tor the lati¬ 
tude', gild the soil fertile. Cotton, indigo, 
sugar, tobacco, coffee, and other tropic*! 



palm-trees, excellent cocoas and ’cassia, 
wild cin naif ion, wild nutmegs, ebony, san- 
dal-wooil, and excellent timber for sliiji- 
huildiug. Gold is found upon tlie moun¬ 
tains, and is washed down by rains, ('at¬ 
tic abound ; civet cuts arc common, und 
amliergris i* thrown upon the coasts in 
great quantities. -The cotniuercc is con¬ 
siderable ; the principal exfiorts are indi¬ 
go, coflee. pep|H;r, rice, sugar and pearls, 
in 1827, of 81 vessels engaged in this ' 
trade, 29 were Spanish and 21 American. 
The population is 1*17(1,000, and is com- 
posed of Spaniaftls, who an; few, aborigi-, 
nal blacks, Malays, Metis and (Teolert. 
The negroes are chiefly iu the interior, 
and ate in a very b&rbarous state. The 
Malays, among whom the principal UiIh; 
is the Tagals, are in part independent, and 
in part subject to the Spaniards, llruvo, 
active, gay and iudieiriouH, when not ru- 
ined by the tyranny of the EurojieaiH, 
tiiey an* tynihiCod by oppression cruel and 
rapa#,i(lus. *Lii^on was discovered by 
Mu<al)aii, in 1521, and conquered by the 
FpAiaidfi Hi 1571. (See Philippines.) . 
Tmcnirmf u Roman lady of riistiu- 
nshed virtue, whose ill treatment by- 
extus Tarquin led to the destruction of 
the kingdom, and die formation of the r<> • 
puttie .of Rome,. She was the wifi; of , 
Collations, a near relation of Tun|uiu, ■ 
king ftf Rome. Sextus Tarquin ins, who 
contrived to become a guest iu the ab¬ 
sence-of her hustmnd, whoKo kinsman lie 
was, found means to reach her chamber 
in the middle oflhe night, and dircateiiftd, 
unless she gratiflod his desires, to stab her. 


appearance at a (jistanp:. In the vic.injty kill a slave, mid place him by her sidd^uiid 
- pf the city stand die houses of the British then swear dial he had slain diem both in 
* fwident and other European inhabitants. { the act of udul(piy. ( The fear of infamy 
^Tbe Goomty is navigable i'dr middling-, cucceedeul She afterwards sumrnoued • 
ai 2 ed vessels at all seasons. Her husband, father and kindred, und, after 

Lmjox, or Lu^onia ; the principal' of acquainting them with the whole trausao 
the Philippine islands, in'the Eastern seas, lion, drew a dagger, and stabbed herself , 

, bekmgipg to Spbin, sometimes called Ma- to the heart (See Brutus , Lucius Junius*) , 
wi7/<t, from capital; between lut. IT" and Lucretius, Titus Carus, 4 v Roman 
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knight, probably bom S5 R* Q* i» auf>- conmflinieationl/ Mitliriditefl now "ark 
•'fwiwd to have studied the Epiendaan phi- vanced with a considerable force to be-, 
hsophy at Athens. He msaid to have * hiegc the city of Oyzicum, the key of” 
wen made insane l»y a philtre, and, in hi* Asia, then in the posseasioh'of the Ro¬ 
ue id intervals, to. hsive prqducnd several mans. LvculluS, however, defeated his rear- 
yvetrks, but to liave committed suicide iti guard on their march thither, and com- 
bis 44th yedh We possess, of his compotfi- polled tlie king to give up his attempt, 
riori, a didactic poem,insixl>ookH,f)e/i«rum Lueullus now advanced to the cyasts Of 
JVulnrn, in which he exhibits tha prin-, tlic Hellespont, prepared a fleet, find vnn^ 
oiplee of the Epicurean philosophy with quitted the squadron of Mithridates near 

the island of Iwipnos. This victory ena- 
Wed iiiyi to drive all t^ic other squadrons 
of Mithridates from the Archifiejagt), 
The geberals of Lucullan subdued, mean¬ 
while, all Bilhjnin and I'aphlngoma. Lu- 
eulhis, again at tlie head of his army, eon 
qmri'd various cities of Founts, and, al¬ 
though overcome I*y Mithridates in a bat¬ 
tle, lie soon acquired such advantages, 
that lie firm I h broke up thejbostiio army, 
and Miihtiiiates himself sought protection 
in Armenia. Luculius now changed 
I'ontus into a Homan yfm hire. Tigranes 


i the 

trflid- 


au original imaginntioti, and «in forcible 
’ language. The iinpoetieai subjectjif die 
1*oem must, of itself, make it, oil 
whole,ft failure; hut pints, notwithst;! 
lug, such’ns the description of human 
misery, the force of the pass^juis, tlie ter¬ 
rible fieriiicnee of (JreeCe, demoo- 

- sinit(> that Lucretius was possessed of gn at 
poetical talents. By reason of his anti- 1 
, quoted terms, ,nnd tiie new* meanings 
whieli he gave to words, (iuinrtiliaii him¬ 
self regarded his poeqi ns very hard to he 

understood. The principal editions arc _ 

those of ("'recoil (Oxford, Nil•5: London, refusing to surrombr Mithridates to th« 


1717; Basle, 1770, of Uav«qrnmp 
(Levdon. 172.A, 2 voIs.,4foA and of Wake- 
lieifl (I«ondon. ITfKI, ft vols., 4lo.',. A 
masterly German tnuislntion, in the metre * 
•- of the original, has been executed by 
Knehel (Leipsic, 1B21, 4t<>A. The Italian 
* version by Marohetfi, and the French In 
Pongervilie, are also J<hk|. Tie* poem has 
alsolieen translated into KngHsSh’hy (’resell, 
by Busby and b\ (i ood. flood’s transla- 
tion is neemnpmiied b\ tlie text of Wake¬ 
field, and In elaborate annotations. 

LnerMA'S, Lucius Liciniu,-,; the con¬ 
queror of Mithridates. ^Jeing chosen 
frrfr/M ninih’s, at the same lime vfiji his 
brother Marcus Licinius, lie mmiifestld, in 
the Marxian war, ability and efbirige.Xln 
the civil wars of Sylla anfl* Alarms,Yie 
sided with the former. In tlie year’ll” 
theeity t*7l>. lie was appointed consul and 
eoinmandcr of tiie army which was 

f rueeed t<> Cilicia against Mithridates. 
laving already served against Mitliridates 
* with on inferior command during his 
qttestorsiiqi, he was acquainted with this 
country, lie first sought to restore ihe 
! ancient discipline, which the Komun sol¬ 
diers had forgotten nmopgtho volupthous 
Anilities. Mithridates had already mndej 
it ^ctorious hegiiining of the cumpaign 
. by a naval battle with the consul Aurelius 
Cotta, tlie colleague of I^ictilli^. Lucul- 
>lus was therefore eompelli'd to hasten the 
Attack of his laud forces. But when lie 


Homans, Lucullusmiarrhed against Ar¬ 
menia, and vnnqiiislfftd Tigranes. Mitliri¬ 
dates, however, contended wirii various 
fortune, nil Luculius was prevented from 
continuing tiie war against him effectually, 
b\ tiie mminy of his soldiers, who accus¬ 
ed him, perhaps not ^nyiistly, of avarice 
and emetou'^iess. In Home, tlie dissatis¬ 
faction oi' ;lic soldiers towards LucuHus 
was found vveiygrmjndcd ; he was de¬ 
prived of lh«%4iief command and recalled. 
}fe vv.is*recmecl, however. Ivy die patn- 
cians, wi;li every mark of roHjieet, and ob¬ 
tained a splendid triumph. From this 
time, I^icnJIti,^ remained a private individ¬ 
ual, spending in profuse voluptuousness 
tlie immense riches whieli he had brought 
with Imn from Ajfla, vvitliout, however, 
abandoning die inorq, noble amt serious 
oeeupatKiejofa cultivated mind. Dunne 
his residence ns questof in Macedonia, 
and as gem-nd in tiie Mitliridndc wars, lie 
had become intimate with tlie most dis¬ 
tinguished philosophers. *11 is principal 
instructor was the nearitamoinn Antioehus, 
win* uccoiiqmuied him in mine of his 
campaigns. Luculius was therefore most 
interested in the Phitonic ^otem. After 
his return, he pursued the study of philos¬ 
ophy, induced rnayy Scjiolnrs to come to 
Rome, and allovyed thhm free acqgss to his 
house.* , He also founded, by means of 
Tvrannion. whom he hail taken prisoner 
in tlie Mithridatic >var, an extensive lihra- 


appro tdied the army of Mitliridates, and ry, which was free to every one, and of 

_*_;_,1 !«,. ._ i1i>o»ia<] it in nrlvii'lt fSnoVn Avnilii litrtmf IlSf* JtIS 


iwcertaiued its strength, he deemed it ju- which Cicero fiiude diligent use. His 
dicious to uvoid u decisive battle, and eon- example, also, induced other distinguished 
tented himself with cutting off the king’s Romans to draw loomed men to Rome at 


•/ 
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theii^xpehse. At last, 




is said to hav-tklowused all hi* influence will? tftte aroty* 


the guardianship ofliis brother. 


lie refilled tp enter into any erigngyu* 
vttOt to act agqf.iit thegoAernmoui, lie 


vhpoprifterdieri, in bis tfcitli ok* <Wth year, arifyngth allowed to go to Londori, where, , 
HLucuIIub first transplanted tin; ebony -trite. in sf conversation w ith Orotm^Hl hhusolfi ‘ 
to ‘.House from Cerasus,' in Poutiis, fidO lie avowed bis iTpulilicuiriprinciples, and, 
%e#ra after the building of the city. .refusiE^ all'security or cugagetqem lor " 

LnnmTJEs; a name given, some jeans sultmisshlf, lie retired into j^suox* Where’’ 
ffitwe v iu England, to th* riote:* a ho do- be remained until die death of the pros 
Stfoyed the machinery m the mm *u fact in’- teetor. When Uubard Cromwell' sue 
. irig towns. They wen' so calk'd from celled, lie joined the arnij party at Wnl ‘ 


C*ie of their leaders, named Lurid? 

Lude.x, Henry, was boni at Loeksfadt, 
, in the ditch) of Kr< men, in l7riif; studied 
at Gottingen ; in 1 80ii, was made extraor¬ 
dinary protestor of’ philosophy at Jena,' 


ltngri>rri : huil.s«y and was instrumental in, 
the restoration of the Jong puritan quit, in 
ivbieb he t^oh liis seat. Thb resummon 
whs now rapidly approaching, and, rind¬ 
ing the mjiublieiins unable to rmst it, he 


and, iii 1810, professor ol‘ In-ton. IJesid, s quitted the eounin, and proceeded to Ge- 
. numerous hit lorictrl, philosophical and pt>- no\a, whence he afterwards, with main 


'ideal treatises in periodical publication*, be 
has written the Jives of TJiomasj.is, Grot ins, 
and sir W. Templa and other valuable 
works, among ivhilth nr>: .insickts dra 
jideinb unties (I80f>)\ AUgfit.einc Gt- 
schiciite drr Vidktr mui Staatm dts AUer- 
thums did edition, 1824); Allgtnuinv Gt- 
schichtc drr f'biker und Stantcn dts Mitlelal- 
ters (1821); and Gtsch. der Jhutsclun 1 ’<*/- 
ktr (3d vol., 1837). In his Nemesis, or 
Political aud Histoifcod Jounjyd, h" aitaek- 
ed *lhe statemhnts of Kotzebue, in lus 
“ secret, dangerous, aiul, in part, iiufhundcd 
Teport.” He superintended tlx* jinbiiea- 
tion of theuiuke df Saxe-Wfumar’s Trai- 
ds-iti the U. 8fates. ,, *• 

Ludlow, lidimmd, a distimruidml 
Jeider«j*ihe repaiiliean party in the civil 
wars of Charles i, the cM- st'soi of sir 
Henry Ludlow, was liom aboni at 
Maiden Bradley, in t^ie eountj of Wilm*, 
-ttnd received bis education at Oxford, 
Whence he removed to the Tctijpie. in ol¬ 
der to study tlje law. lie son.-d uirii 
distinction in the parliamentary armj.and 
when “the self-denying ordinance’' took 


more fugitives of the jmrtv, took refuse at 
Jsniiwume, Where Li-le was nssHS'Uiafe.d 
1>\ some laiglisb rojalists. .Similar at¬ 
tempt*, w ere made on the lives of Ludlow 
and others; but bis rnotion, and the vigt- 
lanee of the magistracy of Kerne, protect-, 
ed him. und lie pass'-d the rcmaiiuley of 
bis life at Vevaj, wiflulbe excejition of a 
brief visit to Knglarul after the revolution, 
from which 1/? was driveu by a motion in 
iwiriiamcut for Ins apprehension, by sir. 1 * 
Kdwnrd Seunour, the leader of the tofy 
pisiY). He # clo>ed his life in exile, in 1KM3, 
being then in hi- 73*1 year. Ludlow was 
one of the purest and most honorable, 
characters tin the rt. publican side, without 
any fanaticism or hypocrisy, j His Me* 
moirs foiiiu'tfrt)iu:ty particulars in relidwif 
to tl^' general historj of the times: they 
aro’/ivriuen in a manly, unaffected style,, 
an/nro replete witli valuable matter. 
/L.vkk; the order ol ,ihe helmsman to 
^Jt the tiller towards the lee-side of tlie, ■ 
idrip, in order to make thy ship sail nearer " 
the direction of the wind. 

Ift onuMtM ; the Latin name of stneral 


place, he reiu'rined out of aev ostensible 
anuatiou, until ehtwn idemher l : >r Wili- 
diiire, in the place* df his fatlier. At |Jiw 
time, the Aaehinalions of Cronm* {i 1k- 
coming visibly he wits opposed by LiwAow 
with firoudssand openness. With u view 
of eatublishiug a republic, lie joined the ar- 
amy against the pdriiaufent, when the latter 
“Wtted the king’s concessious a liasis for 
ttdh^y, and was also on*.- of Gharlep’s 
judges. With a view of removing him, 
Cromwell caused him to lx* nominated 
general of horse in Ireland, where he 
joined the artay under Ireton, and acted 
with (great vigor and ability. Wlicu 
Cromw^aB declared protector, Iiid- 


eitici^ I u s-oloiiy of the Koiuaus, ulso 
culled Lugdunus, the jm sent Lyons (q.v.^' 
tin High not tin * precisely the stune spot,', 
,2. Lugdiimun ISaiarvrum (Lugd. Kat.); tf 
city, in' Gallia ftelgica, at a later periixl, in 
the midiile ages, culled 1 Aitkin; at present,'^ 
Leyden (q. \.); hence, on the title-njage 
of classics, Lugdurti italavorum , many of.; 
which ere very fine editions. 3. Lugdu- , 
num; |t city of the Oonveuu*, in Ctalfia' ) 
Aquitauiu, most probably the present SfcJ 
Bertrand. 4. Lugdunmsis (GSlIia) wajjf' 
the name given, in the time of August tia, to*:’ * 
a pan of CiesurV Gallia Celtica. Thert *- % - 
w'ere Lueftunensw Prima, afterwards 
onnais; Lugdumryna SecundOr tiftetfvards 4 y 



' < J* 1 /'ll'* ’ t t* t I ^ *' 

Nomtmdy ; Lugdurtentif _ .... _ 

i‘^W*«Js Tbunriae, Maine, JiryoUvfUi Britta 
vy;. Lugdunengia (JwrtQ, of Senbtifa com- 
. prising part of Chnmjiagne, soutfrof the 
iMuniOrtljc southern part oflalo do Prance, 
Chartrain, Pcrclie amt Orkumftais. v 
'' ' Luckier ; a vessel carrymjfthree'musts, 


S '' ■''* _jj£_wfrt 



•tar" aton cfSt Paul, In remrd to cbriipositriu., 
charagforistfo expression, drapery, ancL 
management of the graver, are model^J 
After this, he executed many pointings jn 
oj% water-colors, and on glass; likewise a' 
multitude of engravings,' which spread big 1 
fimniwidely. He formed a friendly imi- 


wdth a funning bowsprit, upon which ghe rnacy With the celebrated JFobn of Mabuse, 
ijpts lug-sails,, and sometimes has top-sails *“■' *“— *' — —'■■■ • 

adapted to the ip; 


bent un¬ 
to the 


Luo-Sail ; a quadrilateral sai 

,>m h yapl, which hangs obliqu, v . 

’ mast, at one third of its length. These 
arc more particularly dat'd iu tiie baretk- 
* iangus, navigated by the Spaniards iu fnc 
Mediterranean., 

Lent:; author of one of the Gospels, 
which is distinguished lor fulfticss, accu¬ 
racy, and traces of extensive information : 
also of the Acts of the Ajmsdes, in which 
lie gives u methodical account of the ori¬ 
gin of the Christian church, and, particu¬ 
larly, of tlm travels of tile apostle Paul. 
Though those, two books were designed 
merely for bis friend Tlieophilus, they 
soon attained a canunieal authority, and 
were publicly 'rad in the churehe-. t’oii- 
ccrning the circumstances of the life of 
, this evangelist, nothing certain -is know n, 
except dint he was « Jew hv birth, was a 
Contei0}»omry ot‘ the upoMfos, and could 
have heard account, of the life of Jesus 
frym the mouths of eve-witnesses, and 
was lor several years a companion of tin 


and Albert Du rex, who visited him in 
Lcyde.n. llis unretnitted application in¬ 
jured his health ; and hfs anxious friends 
persuaded kirn to travel through the Neth¬ 
erlands. Jim his ^lyjMJchoinlrio was not 
removed! He imagined himself poisoned 
by envious painters, jind hardly left his 
bed tor‘almost six years; during which 
time lie labored uninterruptedly, and rose 
to thcahighest rank in his art He died in 
1.in liis idtli year. This artist is ex¬ 
cellent in almost all |iarts of his art, though 
he eotdd not entirely divert himself of the 
taste which characterized tlrt* childhood 
of painting. Ilis designs are striking, in¬ 
genious and varied ; bte grouping judi¬ 
cious apd natural; character appears in all 
his figures, particularlyin the heads,though, 
this character cannot he called noble. 
The .-iniationr and attnuder of his figures 
are \i ay •various, which is the more re¬ 
markable, from the great number of per¬ 
sons often found in hi» pointings. llisdravv-, 
ing is correct, yet not jfteal, but fashioned . 
after the modflU of the country iu which he 
mod. Hi* .InijH.ry is, indeed, mostly ar- 


auostle Paul, in his travels ; so that, m fin: ranged with truth, but without taste, heavy. 

* _ . A* . A_ .1 ... i ... ^1..*.. 1..V _ I 1 A* . 1 ..._ . _11 A* II. 


Acta of the Apostles, he relates what he 
ininself had seen and jwirticijiali d in. The 
conjecture' that he was a phvsieinti is more 
prrmuhie than the imdniuiStvliigh makes 
him a jwinter,and which mtnnulesiti jiim 
an old picture of <*hrisi, preserve! 
Roipc. On account of tljis Inner t 
tiou, however, he is the putton saint 
painters, gnd u celebrated a< udemy t 
these artists, at Koine, bears his name. 

■ Like of Leiden, one of die fopnderJ 
*•„ of modern puinUng in die. North, stupds 
by the side of Diner, llolheiu and Kra- 
' lurch, at the head of the old Gefcniin 
school, though, strictly, he does not he 1 
' long to Germany. He w as born ut Li _\ - 
den, 14114, and enjoyed, in curly hie, the 
■ instruction of his father, Hugo Jacob, and 
afterwards thut of GortiHius Engelhreeht- 
Sel1*an eminent painter, and scholar of 
Van Eyk. At tho early age of nine,, he 


and dcibinujj by many small folds. 
H«* coloring is pleasing and iftuural, btrt 
the aerial peispeftivo is neglected; and 
Uiere is a certain harshness, not to lie uii§- 
takeii. peculiar io thut period of the art. 
Nofvviinstanumg his high finish, he paint-, 
ed easily. Ilis engravings and wood-cuts 
bear evidence of 4 most careful and 
steady management of the graver. They, 
aiv very ran*, and highly prized, particu¬ 
larly those in which lie selected the same 
subject vviili Albert Durer, in order to 
compete with him. The friends often 
shared their idea# and compositions; but 
Luke ranks below Dtirer. The fullest 
arid iyost beautiful collection oiA-ngraviugs 
by this master, is in the library at Vien¬ 
na. Hi| paintings are seatMtosd about iu 
many galleries; the principal iu Leyden, 
Vienna, Dresrlcn, Ayniicj}, and in the Tri¬ 
buna at Florence. 

# Li'i.ly, Raymond, a distinguished scho- 


* . began to engrave, and, m tw girth year, . . , „ 

;, astonished all judges, by a puinthig, iu lastic. of the thirteenth century, author of 
water-colors, of St Hubert. Jn liis 15th* tho method called Jrs Lidliana, taught 
. year, lio produced several pieces, compos- throughout Europe, during the fourteenth, . 
t\ «d amt engraved by himself, aiuoug which fifteenth and sixteenth centuries was liora 
/gthe Trial of St. Anthony, and the Conver- iti Mujorca, in 1235. After having been 
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attached to the gay court of Janies 1' of 
Amgotf, h<i became tilled with fiious 
‘ feeliugs, and, at about the age of 30, retir- 
ct|*to A solitude, and, for the purpose of 
oonveithig infidels, began the study of 
, tbetdogy: Encouraged by visions, he un¬ 
dertook the task by studying the Eastern French niu^R?, n\id* is "said to have beeti 
’ languages^ and invented his new method, tlie inventor of the (fverture, « , 

''or *9rs demomhratica f r mlalis,for the pur- ‘Lumbago (from hunlfus, tlie loin); a 
’pofte of proving that the mysteries of faith rheumatic affection of tlie muscles about ’ 
were not contrary to reason. He then visited the lojins. (See Rheumatism.) ' 

Rome and France, in the schools of which Lu^rfc^s ; laliorers employed to load 
lie taught; atpl, while at* Montpellier, com- anil unload a merchant ship when in 
, posed his .irs inveniita Veritatis, in which 1 rubor,’ * 

lie devclopes and simplifies his, method. Xa'mp-Flsh ( cycloptcms , Lin.)? These 
Passing over into Africa, for the purpose fish are very remarkable for the manner in 
of convincing the Mohammedan doctors 
1 ef die truth of Christianity, lie narrowly 
escaped with his life ; and, on hi< return 
to Eurojie, wrote his Tabula genrralis, a 
sort of kev to his termer works, and, in 


y^.vf 

LUtEY—LENA. 

singing 



- „ „ recitative. In 1670. Lully ■ 
was mdtie^joint-direetor 1 of the Freucir 
opera, fstahfishod the preceding year, on 
the‘plan of that at-Venice, which situation 
he filled till his decease, in 1687. Lully, 
contributed‘much to the improvement of 


which their ventral fins arc lUVunged, 
They are lftiited by a membrane so as to 
form a kind of oval and concave disk. 
By means of this apjmmtus, these fish are 
cnahletl to adhere with great force to any 


12ft8, obtained from Philip the Fair a pro- sulistance to which they apply themselves. 
_.i,:_- ......,..i mi,:., i_i..-..j_. .*.r 


fessorship at Paris. From this period 
dates the establishment of his doctrine in 
Europe. His ,l\cxpositiva and .Irbor 
scieatia are his other principal works on 
tids subject. A second visit to Africa, for 
the purpose of com erring the disciples of 
Averroes, resulted in his banishment from 
that regiou; but tie returned a third time, 
and was stofied to death, ubout 1315. 
The Lullian methqjl was taught and com¬ 
mented on for several centuries in Europe. 
The principal Commentators aje Leftvre- 
ti’Etaples, Alstedius, Scjxmdc, Ac. (See 
Degdrando, Hisiairt compare des Systi mrs 
de PhilosSphk.) t - 

I.uli.y, Jean Baptiste: Iiom at Flor¬ 
ence, of obscure parents iu 1(31. As a 
child, he exhibited a passionate fondness 
. for mttsic. The ehevahcrT/uiw, Ivlm iiad 
been commissioned by Mile, de Montjieu- 
stgr to semi her aif Indian page, struck 
tit with his talent, engaged Jiim, and despatch¬ 
ed him to Paris in Ins 10th feat. The 


This has been proved by placing one of 
them m a bucket of water, when it fixed 
itself so firmly, that, on taking the fish by 
the tail, the whole vessel and its contents 
were lifted from the ground, although it 
held some gallons, (lint. Zoology.) The 
largest of the genus is the V. Imipus: tins 
is about nine inches long, and sometimes 
weighs seven pounds. The back is arch¬ 
ed and sharp, of a blackish color, varie, t 
gated with brown. •The Is sly is covered 
vviilt sharp, black niliercles: and on each 
side, there arc three lows of large, Istnv 
wales, and another iui the bai-L The 
greut resort of this 1 penes is m the north¬ 
ern seas, about the coast of' Greenland, 
(ireat niynlj^d.' of -them are devoured by 
the>*als, wno swallow all but the skhiA, 
rhiCitities of which, thus emptied, aie wen 
ii^itiiig about ill the spring months, wheu 
esc fish approach the land for the pur- 
ise of spawning. It is said that the tqtota 
where the seals carry on their depreils- 


lady, however,«was so little pleased by his toons can lie readily distinguished by the 


Appearance, that she sent him into her 
kitchen, where he remained some time iu 
the humble capacity of«an under-scull ion. 
His musical talent becoming accidentally 
known tatii gentleman about tlie coyrt,liis 
representations procured him to he placed 
.wider a master. He now rose rapidly, till 
he obtained tbe appointment of musician 
to the court yis performance soon at¬ 
tracted the notice of the king, by whose 
•direction, a hew band, called Us petit* ti- 
olon», was formed, and Lully placed at the 
head of it, in 1660; about which period, 
he composed the music to the then favor¬ 
ite amusements ofthe c&urt, called ballet*, 
consisting of, dancing, intermixed with 


suyiothiiess of the water. Cnuitz saVs 
that the inhafiitnnts of the liorren tracts of 
Greenland, who are obliged to de|>cud, for 
tlie greatest pint of their subsistence, on 
fish, eagerly avail themselves of the arri¬ 
val of this sjieeies. The rot; is remarkably 
large: when Imiled, it forms an exceed¬ 
ingly gross and oily food, of which toe. 
Greenlanders are veiy fond. The fisto W 
soft and insipid. 

LuhIp-lac. (Seii Conus, end of. tlie 
article.) 

Luna (the moon), among the Greek*, 
Selene, was the daughter of Hyperion and. 
Terra (Geea),and was toe same, according; 
to some mytoologistsjas Diana, (q. v.) She f ' 




was worshipped ._ TT _, T _ -- 

of the earth with many superetmo&B forms 
mul ■ ceremonies. It was suppe&d that 
raagicuum and enchanters, /particularly 


©rigiually an allodial estate of. the house * 
< of Brunswick, and gave its name to one 
Of the hrauebesof the family. (Bee Bruns- 


those of Thessaly, had on uncontrollable , ioick.f—lMnelturg t the* capital oil the prov- 


power over the moon, and tin* they could 
draw her down frdrn heave* at pleasure, 

• by die mer% force of their incantations. 
Her eclipses, according Jo their opinions, 
proceeded ■ from' thence, and, on <h^t ac¬ 
count, it was usual to boat drums aud 
cymbals, to'case her labors, amPtfrjendor 
the power of trmgic less effectual. (Bee 
Helios.) , m J 

Lunar Caustic. (See Nitrate of 
Vtr.) 

LunxrYear. (Soe Icar.) 

Lunatics, in medicine. (See Mental 
Derangement.) 

Lunatics , in law. (See Non Compos.) 

Lund, or Lpnhen; a town in Sweden, 
.province of Skonen, and government of 
Muhnhhus, 5 miles from the Baltic; Ion. 
UP K.; lat. 55° 44' N.; population, .'{224. 
it is a bishop’s sec, and contains a univer¬ 
sity, founded in ItitiH, by Charles LX, 
.which has 15 professors, a Itotunic garden, 
an anatomical theatre, a cabinet of eurios- 
• flies, an observatory, aud a library of 
40,000 vehicles. The number of students, 
in 1827, was (331. • 

Luneburo; formerly a principality id' 
Lower Saxon;,, at pfesent a province of 
Hanover, with 4325 sipiure tfiules, and 
204,000 inhabitants. r fbc Elbe forms* its 
boundniy on the north and north-east. 
Luneburg is a vast plain of sand, interrupt¬ 
ed here and them hv deejmiioors and fbr- 
ests'of pine. The inarsltNon.tbe rivers 
are, however, wonderfully productrtcjjbut 
they an* lietter fitted for pasture, an 
cultivation of garden vegetable, tbaii 
ullage. The rive rs of the •province'll 
flow into tlie EHh* or the WVsor, the higi 
laud which divides the Imams of those two 
rivers being the great Luneburg bead* 
The dikes, which protect the country fjom 
the immdntiobs of die Elbe, are enor¬ 
mously expensive. Al>out seven tenths 
of the whole province an* incapable of 
cultivation, and com is not produced in 
quantities sufficient to supply the inhabit¬ 
ants. Flax is extensively raised, mid the 
cajttle are numerous and of o good de- 
edition. Il^es ant kept ou the heaths, 
and the fisheries in the rivers an? impor¬ 
tant,. Salt, wool, linen, beeigykx and 
. - wooden-wares, are the chief exports. 
The great commercial road from Ham! 
burg to Hanover and Brunswick, runs 
through the province., and the towns of 
Luneburg and Celle carry bu a considera- 


inec, is an old town, with about 11,30Q 
inhabitant, situated on’ tlie Ilinenau, 
which is navigable to this place for small 
vessels. Tire Kalkborg is a curious gyp¬ 
seous rock, 118 feet high, on which are 
remains of ancient fortifications, and in 
the quarries of which is foiiud the rare 
mineral boracite.* The salt 'Springs are 
capable *of yielding 2000 tons of salt a 
week. The transit trade between Hanover 
and Brunswick is extensive, a large num¬ 
ber of horses being brought to Luneburg 
annually, and is estimated at. 15,000,000 
rix dollars. 

Lunette, in the art of fortification; a 
very vague (expression, which, in its origi* 
nal signification, probably contprised every 
detached work built in the forinbf an an¬ 
gle, and consisting of Mit two faces. It 
was afterwards used/in a more limited 
reuse, to denote, 1 . small, generally ir¬ 
regular, works, with or without flanks, 
that an* placed Lu the prit.'ipal ditch, be¬ 
fore tlie ravelins, or other out-works, for 
the purpose of covering such places of diS 
rtuef ramjKirt, as ruay be* seep from the 
o(hii field, or of defending from the side 
such points *, through a mistake in the 
original ( 4 ) 11:1 of tlfc forfltications, were 
left unprotected, the guns .from the bas¬ 
tions not Iieiigp able to reach them. 2. Ad- 
v wired jvorks on or before the glacis, 
sometimes constituted in die form of an 
angle, sometimes in the ftmn of a bastiop. j 
Tliis kiudo^jMunettes, skilfully disposed 
on the nveiiKfronts of a place, and arrang¬ 
ed in one or two lines, so as to flank one 
another, may check* the approach of die 
enemy for a considerable time, by obliging^ 
him to make his trenches fit a greater dkT- 
tanco than he would otherwise have done, 
and subjecting him to losses in the capture 
of each lunette- Particular attention must 
lie (>aid to disport* them in such a mannar 
as to rentier it impossible for the enemy to 
attack two lunettes at the sam%tiuie. 

Lunkvtllf. ; an open city of Lorraine, ,, 
department of the Meurthafm a fruitful' 
plain, widi a castle, 3 churches, and 12,378 . 
inhabitants*, In 17^5, Spmislaus Leczyn- 
ski, king of Polund, to whom Lorraine 
and Bar iutd been granted, resided here. 
Lat. 48° 35' N.; Ion. 6° 3(7 E. 

LtunmUe, Peace of) concluded Feb. 9, 
1801, between Austria (also in the name 
of the German %mpirt) and the French 
republic, upon die basis of die pence s of 
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Belgium and "the ht|pri. In^nirds, tlite lungs nrd smaller than 
June were cede^ to in qnndmjjdHs, but they have air distrib 


bonk of the 

race pMilaa and Mantua tothoC'isnfpiNe .uted throughout their muscular syiMnm 
»,} republic', Venice, and the country /and in the activities of the iMiueai—‘■The 

. * I!_T..^ •.1 TV I_»■ l. k _ _.1 « -- 


Campo-FomfioIJq. v.) 
left faouk of the Rlui 
France 

(q _ 

as far hs the Adige, Istria and Dalmatia, lungs afford a means of ascerttutoiilg 
teAustria. The princes on the left {tank whether a new-horn child, which is found 
- of die (Rhine were to be indctiAufied by dead, wns» or4vns not living, when born,-— 
territories within the empire. < Austria a question often of groat iqjportnnce in 
•qeded the Frjekthal, and the strip of land -.forensic medicine. The lungs of flic In- 
betweefc Basle and Zur/.ach, to France, fant are placed in water, to see whether 


. who, in 1802, gave them to Switzerland. 
Apstria ceded Brisgnu to the duke of Mo¬ 
dena, and consented to file erection of the 
‘ kingdom,of F-truria, fur, nhieli lid* grand- 
duke of Tuscanv was to lie inripmnitied 
in Germany. The \ alley of the Rhine 
formed the boundary of France. Tire 
' navigation of tire river was declared free, 
and remained so until 1804, win-u toll 
was imposed for the complete iiiilenuiifi- 
ofition of seieral incmlier* of the empire. 

Logs; tfie organs of re~pir.i:n.ii in l!ie 
mammalia {man, qtiadnqieds, and the oe- 
taeeoUs animals). Wds and reptiles. The 
lungs are situated\i the chest, and tire 
>». .i.led into two [Kins, called lobis. They 
,-.re enveloped in a delicate and transparent 
membrane,derived from the pleura,througli 
which tliey have the appearance of net* 
«">rk, Stare connected with the spine by 
ilie pleura, With-the neck hy the windpipe, 
atwi with the he.ifjj by the roots of the 
pulmonary arteiy and veins. In their 
specific gravity,‘they arc the lightest of all 
the animal organs, even vvhcii « xhatist-'d 
of air; hence their name (€ lights. To 
the touch,They are soft, spongy jtnd elas¬ 
tic. Iu their internal Ann*tore, tin-y are 
composed of on infinite number of nn'iii- 
* branous, ceiled hlriod-i i ss<‘lj}^re''w - and 
lymphatics, all connected ?n eelJihar sub¬ 
stance. The cells communicate with each 
other, but have no Communication pith 
*h e cellular suhetanre: small titles arise 
from them, which ar.- finally united into 
one large tube from each lobe; and these 
two at length join to forirj the windpipe. 
The blood-vessels called tie* pulmonary 
vessels an; destined to dytrihute the I flood 
through the cells, for the purpose of sub- 
jeejing it «tq the action <»f the air (see 
Blood, and Heart): while the bronchial 
vessels armtoteruled to supply the blood 
.which nourishes the lungs. (For the ac¬ 
tion of these organs in respiration, see 
Respiration.) Tire cetacea {whales, seals, 
die.) breathe by lungs, and are therefore 
obliged to ascend, at intervals, to the sur- 
Ace of the water, to obtain a supply of at¬ 
mospheric air. The respiratory orifice, in 
these animals, is not shunted at the ex¬ 
tremity of the snout, but on tin* top of the 


they vVill swim or sink. Before birth, the 
Jungs af&Jtnrk red, contracted into a small 
place iVithfti the cavity of the breast, firm, 
ami specifically heavier than water. They 
tlrarefurc sink in water, whether they are 
entity or cm into pieces; nnd when cut, 
no air-bubbles eomc forth, either it* or out 
of the watfr, nor docs much blood ap¬ 
pear. Blit if the babe lias lived alter 
birth, and therefore breathed, air has en¬ 
tered the lungs, has thus enlarged the cav¬ 
ity of the chest, nhd the lungs tliemsehe* 
are expanded, appear of a loose, spongy 
texture, ot'a pale red color, cover the hearr, 
mid fill tlieeliesu They then swim in wa¬ 
ter, as well ill eOTihexeui with the heart OS 
without it, as well entire as iu pieces. If cut) 
'a peculiar sound is audible; air proceeds 
from them, and rise*, if they are pressed 
under water, in small bubbles. From the 
Incisions iu tip; Jungs, red. arul, generally, 
foamy blood issues. Against this te«t, it 
has 1 h;ci) objeeted-<-I. that air may Is; 
found in jhe lungs, though the infant 
never breathed. This could Iiapjieti, how¬ 
ever, only {a) fmm*air himug lieeti blown 
into ti«'m; hut, hi the* rarec, the chest of 
the infiiiit is not an lied, very little hlopd is 
to he found fn die lung-, and it is not 
biudifryetl ncr foamy : (6) from puti'C- 
farff hi : bin, in this case, tlie other parts 
of Ae bo,Jf would'also he n I fee ted by pti- 
tyfiireiion ; lungs are not expanded, 
Hale-red air-bubbles show themselves only 
on the surface, and not in the interior 
tulislance, unless the highest degree of pu- 
tn jiietion has taken place. 2. It is said 
that tlie child may have breathed, and 
therefore lived, without air being found in. 
the lungs. This Ls not proved, and is at 
variiiiiee with the receiver! ideas of the 
manifestation of life. %. That part of'the 
lungs nqjy swim, another may sink. This 
can happen only with lungs in a diseased, 
state, and would only prove an attempt of 
tlie infant to breathe, without the possi¬ 
bility of living. 4. That a child may have 
lived without ifteathing; but tliis state' of 
‘npjrarent death eunnot 1 m; called life: life- 
cannot lie supposed without breath. If 
all precautions are taken, all attending 
circumstances considered, the external 
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'appearance of 1 the uifhnt wey ojjservAl, which serve as their .envelope. t)©ctor i 
and the' Btate qF tins other iutestiua&exam- ( Ivesof New York, and MM Payeo arid; 
jrie$ the fytejfaiBg test may be considered Chov^ietj have since confirmed thi$ posn* 
jat sufficient for the decision of the qties- tion. Tins matter, when insulated, is of a 
uon, whether a child hits ftyoji after birth golden yellow color, in little grains, with¬ 
er not. Another,kind oft^st hy means <>i£ consistence, which attach themselves 
of the lungs luts li^en proposed, which is to tftb* fingers, and render tlteui rough. It 
founded un#the proportion of the weight has a penetrating aromatic odor: 2(X) parts 
yi' the vyholo body to a lung which has of it afforded, I; water; 2. essential oil; 

• breathed, and one which has" uot^ apd 3. carbonk^ acid; 4. subacetate of arn- 
still another, which rests on t^ft^ircuni- ntoniti; 5. traces of osmozome; 6. traces 
ferehce of flic cliest before* and after of fatty matter; J. gum; 8. malic acid;, 
hreuthing has commenced; but both are. 9. mutate of lime; JO. bitter matter, 25 
more complicated, troublesome, and l^Ls parts; 11. a well characterized resin, 105 
certain than the former one. parts; 1*1. silica, 8 parts ; ‘ 13. traces of car- 

Li’P^rcaua ; a yearly festival observed inmate, muriate ami sulphate of potash ; 


ht Rome, the 13th of February, in honor 
• »f the god Pan, surnamed Luptrcus (from 
lupus, wolf) and nrcxo, to drive away), the 
defender from wolves. It was usual first to 
sacrifice two goats mid a dog, and to touch, 
with the bloody knife, the Ion-heads of 
two illustrious youths, who ulways were 
obliged to smile while they were touched. 
The blood was wiped away with soft 
wool dipped in milk. After this, the skins 
.of the victims were cut into thongs, with 
which whips were made’for the youths. 
With these whips the youths ran about 
the streets, all naked except the middle, 
and whipped those they iftcl. Women, 


14. carbonate and phosphate of lime ; 

15. oxide of iron and traces of sulphur. 
The hitter matter, introduced into' the 
stomach, destroys apjietite. 

Lusatia (in German, Lausytz) ; nn ex¬ 
tensive country, bordering on lhrhenfia to 
the south, Meissen to the west, Branden¬ 
burg to the north, atnWsilesia to the east. 
It was formerly a rmrgraviate, and was 
divided into Upper and Lower Lusatia, 
with a superficial area of 4250 square 
miles, the population of which is about 
500,000. With the exception of the circle 
of Kottbus, which had fallen into the 
hands of the house of Brandenburg in 


in particular, were fiyid ofireceiving the 1550, Lttsatm was gnsfffeil to the elector 
lashes, as it was believed that tlteyremov- of Saxony, iff 11135. In J815, all Lower 


ed barrenness, and eased thP pains § of 
child-birth. Tins excursion in the street's 
of Rome was i»erfonncd by naked youths, 
because I*an is always represented naked, 
and a goat was sacrificed larau>e that 
deity was supposed to him! the (eet "f\ 
gpats. A dog was tulded as necestarv for 
the shepherd. The priests which oftfliat- 
ed at the Lupt:rcalia were enlldH Lupl&i 
Li; vise ; a genus of legimfutous platr 
containing nhout 30 sj^cies, which art: be 
imcemis or frutesccnt, bearing peliobte mid 
usually digitate lea ves, and large, hniTOsout?., 
flowers, which are disposed in a terndnal 
raceme. TUvlnpmusveremm grows vyld in 
sandy places, from Caiuula to Florida, and 
Js-jtre beautiful blue flowere. It has been 
cultivated in Europe for more than 150 
years. Wc have eight other species, and 
, probably more, in North America, several 
of wdiich are ouly found westward of the 
Rocky mountains. Two of our southern 
species are remarkable for having^ simple 
1 jeaves. » * 

•Lupcun. M. Planclie first ascertained 
that the three active ingredients of the 


Lusatia (tt)4b square miles), will* a large 
part of Upper l.tRcatia, was ceded to Prus 
sin (in all square miles, with 294,700 
itfltabitaiKs), and was annexed to the gov¬ 
ernments of Frankfort ond.Lieguitz. Tie; 
(Kill of Upper Lusatia, which remained to 
Saxony* (H'i^jyunre miles, with 195,000 
inhabitants), now forms the circle of that 
name, comprising the eastern part of the 
kingdom; chief towiq Bautzen (q.v.). It, 
is iiot very fertile, hardly supplying half, 
of the consumption of its inhabitants ’ 
Flax is raised in all parts, but great quan¬ 
tities are imported for the use of the 
manufactures. Lit ten, woollen and cot¬ 
ton are the principal manufactures. (8ce 
Saxony.) 

Lust ad. (Sec Camoena.) <■ 

Lusitania; a pdrt of Spain. whose 
extent tmd situation have Mr been accu¬ 
rately defiped by tjie ancients. Accord¬ 
ing to some descriptions* it extended from 
the Tagus to the sea of Calabria. The 
inhabitants were warlike, and the Romans 
conquered them with great difficulty. 
They generally lived upon plunder, and 


bop, viz. the oil, resin and bitter principle, wore rude and jjjmpolisbed in their man-* 
reside in the brilliiuit yellow grains scat- nere. (See Spam, and Portugal.) 
tered ovqr the calicinal scales of the cones, Lustration ; purification; m particular 
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tho solemn {wrificatioh or consecration e^bt to t school at Magdeburg; but ro¬ 
of the Roman people, by means of an* reiving mo assistance there, ho was sent, 
Expiatory sacrifice [sacrfkcium lustrale),* in, 1408f to Eisenach, A * u " :,i ' 
which was performed after every census. — 1 — 4 —“ 4 K " 

’(See Census.) The name may bo derived 
from lucre, in the sense of sotven*, for, on 
« t^ift •Occasion, all public taxes were*'paid 
. by the fonners-gencral to the censor; or 
i from lustrart (to expiate), because, after 
the census, an expiatory sacrifice was 
offered for die-whole Roman people. The 
Wcrificc consisted of a J>uli, a sow, and a 
, sheep or ram ( suovetaurUial The rain 
was dedicated to Jupiter, the swine to 
EercS, mid the. bull to Mars. Tins sol¬ 
emn act was called lustrum condrrc. As 
this lustration took place at the end of 
every fire } ears, lustrum came to si irmly a 
period of five years. 

Lustre. (See L t,it ration.) 

Li te fin .Italian, Unto ; French, luth ,* 

, German, joule', perhaps from the German 
Icruicn, to sound' is an’instrument which 
originated from the ancient lyre. (q. v.) 
vever, tirnik tl 


*nie, how* 


that it was iutro- 


cif into Spain by the Moors, where it 
was called laoud; and from thence into 
Italy, where it received the name of liulo. 
The chelys, or testudo, of the Homan'-, was 
probably a similar instrument. It is a 
stringed instrument, formerly much in 
use, anciently cdrffcining onl\ live rows 
of strings, but Jo which flx. or more, 
were afterwards added. The flute con¬ 
sists of four parts, vi/.. »the table; the 
body, which has nine or fttf. side.-* ; the 
neck, widen has as mujiy stops nr di\is- 
ions ; and the head, or cross, in which the 
~ screws for turning it are inserted. In 
playing this instrument, «$)«»■■ pef former 
- strikes llie swings v. ith tic lingers of the 
right hand, and regulates ihe -f>mid< with 
those of the left. The no;e- for the lute 
aaarc generally written on six bin--, and not 
‘ oil five. Thcrf* \ver» forun iit various 
kinds in use. T*he lute, simph eonstnici.- 
. ed, is called the French InU ; ifyt ha- two 
. necks, one of which sustains the base 
ndteSjjt is called 4 Uuorht ; if tie- strings 
of tli« theorbo are doubled, it i- called an 
arch-lutz. The difficult) of playing up- 
i on this instrument, as well as that of 
tuning it, is pfflbably the rea-on that it has 
, gone out of use. , 

hvTuen, Martin, one of the greatest 
men of the sixteenth century, was liom 
at Eialebeu,, November 10 . i48ft. Hans 
Luther, bis father, a miner, removed with 
his ifcnaly to Mjmsfeld, in 1484, and was 
appointed to a seat in thg council. Mar- 
jin was. f educated in the ( dee|Kst reflect 
^^religipp, and, at the age of 14, was 


At first he obtguil-a 
cd 'Iris support by singing songs at tJu£ 
doors, like ipauy other poor scholarsbut, 
lie -was soon* taken uiyler the caro of a 
maternal relation in easy circumstances 
At tsehoob lie made rapid progress in , 
Latin ana other studies j in 1501, enter 
fed the university of Erfurt; in 15011, re¬ 
wired of master, and delivered 

lecturer on the physics nnd ethics of 
.Aristotle. About this time, he discovered, 
iiLthe library of the university, a 
Binle, and found, to his no small delight, 
that it cohtained more limn the exempts in 
common Ujje. lie was destine*! by Ilia 
lather to the. law : Imt his more intimate 
acquaintance with the Bible, of which th>‘ 
clergymen of that time knew only the 
Gospels and Epistles, induced him to turn 
Ins attention to the stud) of divinity. The 
impression produced on him b\ the death 
of his fimud AlexK who expire*! at his 
side, ou a journey from Mansfeld to Er¬ 
furt, by :i stroke of lightning or the blow 
of an a-sassin, uniting will) the effect of Ids' 
earl) religious education and his jwivoil), 
decided him to devote himself to the mo¬ 
nastic life, f outran' to tin* wishes of ins 
father, lie entered the monaster) of tin: 
Augti-tine-, at Erftyj, in 1505, and sub¬ 
mitted patiently to all the penances and 
hutpiliatioil^ which ihe superiors of th*', 
order imjft»ed ujhiu 1101 res. But lx* al¬ 
ways regarded himself a- an unprofitable 
servant. Fine and innocent as lie was, he 
tortured bims^J* e.itli bitter rcpro«rheH,arid 
was atyieked tu'a sex .re fit of sickness; 
duriijtg \vlir it, one of the elder brothers 
.tied his troubled heart, and promised 
the ffireivencas of his sins through 
in Jest* Christ. This doctrine, al- 
Tost forgotten in the zeal of the clerg) 
for good works, as they called them, and 
ifi the*mifiic jn indulgences, brought a 
rievw light into the soul of Luther. Ho 
was f^so encouraged by the jsvlemal mild- 
nes- of Staupitz, tin: provincial of the 
order, who,, perceiving his extraordinary, 
talents and acquirements, delivered hin»\ 
from the menial duties of the cloister, and ! 
encouraged him to continue life theologi¬ 
cal studies. In 1507, lie was conseerajjjjl 
priest, and, in 1.508, by the influence iff 
bis patrqn, Staupitz, he was made profes¬ 
sor of phVosophy in the new uni versin’ ol 
\PittenTHirg. In this sphere of action, Inn 
powerful mind soon showed itself II**, 
threw off the fetteis of the scholastic phi¬ 
losophy, so intimately connected with the 
pajwl hierarchy, asserted the lights of . 
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reason, and soon collected a l%rgu number 
of disciples. In -1510, he visited the Court 
* Leo X, at Rome, on buAnesa in- 

1 trusted to him by hW order. This journey 
levelled to him the »rreligiot\and coyrup- 
’ tion of the clergy ;U Rorrtc,%nd destroyed 
his reverence for the sanctity of the pope. 
After his nthru, he became u preach »r at 
Wittenberg, and, in 1512, he was made a 
doctor in theology. As such, hist ontli 
bound him, ns he thought, to fearless 
“defence of the Holy Scriptures. His pro¬ 
found learning, which embraced an iuji- 
rnate acquaintance with the ancient el/s- 
mcs, the fathers of the church, and the 
spirit .of the Greek and Hebrew lan¬ 
guages, together wjtli the tyilic of his 
t loquruee, soon made Luther known to 
fife principal scholars, and esteemed as a 
powerful adtocare of tin- new light 
which was breaking upon the world. 
Great, then-lore, was the attention excited 
by his 95 pro|Hwiti<ms, given to the world 
October III, 1517, and intended to-put an 
end to the side of indulgences, by the 
Hominieun Tet/cl. Luther was impelled 
to this course solely by the Ime of truth, 
and l>y his indignation against, the traffic 
' .in indulgences, the unhappy etfects of 
which had apja-ared already in his con¬ 
gregation at Wittenberg. * Ambition or 
hatred of the Domyiicaus had no intlu- 
ence in |iriKiiicirig this measure. His 
pro|KK»ition« were condemneiffis he repeal 
as soon as they app-arci!. Ilogstmateo, a 
Houumeun at Cologne, doctor Kek at Iii- 
gnlstadt, Auid I'rierius, an otlieer of the 
Roman court, imtnediarN^ began an al- 
tuek upon Luther; hut ii'-fflier t|pir m- 
u-etives. nor the pupal summons fl> IVmie, 
which In- did not obey, nor the mill ex¬ 
hortations of the cardinal f*fljeian\ at 
Augsburg, in 151W, and of the niiiiYo 
Miliit/, at Altenburg, Ln 1519, with albu¬ 
ms otli-rs from the pojs: himself, were 
eutfi«-.ienf to induce him to recant. Ife 
replied to his opjaments with Iwdifciess 
and determination, mid even alter hjs dis¬ 
pute with K<‘k at Lrijisir, in 1519, he still 
maintained th<- invalidity of indulgences, 
and of the papal supremacy. i\o one an¬ 
swered him, nttd he apjienied with justice 
from the decision of (’njetan, to the pope, 

f l frorii the pojie to a genend eotmeil. 

1520, Luther and his friends were ex¬ 
communicated. His writings wrp- burnt 
at Rome, Cologne and kouyaim. # Indig¬ 
nant at this o|H-n act of hostility utter lus 
• modest letter, in which he had showed 
• himself desirous ot' reconciliation, dc- 
, clared his submission to the ixqie, mid 
iy>lvised a relbnn. in the church, Luther 
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burned the .butt of excommunication, and \ 
the decretals of the papal canon, at Wit- * 
tenberg, December 10,1520. By this act,- T ; 
he dissolved all connexion with the pope ! 
mid tho Roman church. Frederic, the 
elector ef Saxony, seemed, in doubt 
whdtfier he should protect him. But tho 
worthiest of the German noblemen,'Hut¬ 
ton, Siekingen, Schaumburg, wjmm ho 
called ti|>on to defend the neyv opinions, 
hailed him as the champion of religious 
lilu-rty, and offered him their fortresses 
mid tbuir amis. But Luther wished no 
protector hut God. He refused to lister, 
to his Anxious friends, who Sid vised him ■ 
not to brave the Roman hierarchy; a 
spirit within urged 1iiir‘ fonvard, and hr 
could not resist. The people received, 
with amazement, the words of a monk, 
w ho defied at once the pojs- and the 
clergy, the emperor and the princes. For 
this lie did. when he.presented himself at 
die diet of Worms, April 4, 1521, accom¬ 
panied by a few friends and the imperial 
herald,*w bo had surnfnoned him. He was 
met by about 2000 persons on foot and or 
horseback, at the distance of a league from 
Worms. Such was Ills conviction of tb« r 
justice of his cause, that when Spalatin 
sent a messenger to warn him df his dan¬ 
ger, he answered, “ Jf t hen - were as many 
de\ils in Worms as 'Mfvrv are tiles npor. 
ihn Voofs o|*its houses, J would go on." - 
Before tin- emperdr, the archduke Perth - 
naiid. 4> eh-,-.tons, 24 "dukes, 7 margraves, 
dO hi.-hops a£S prektes, ami mgny princes, 
eTiunts, imls am ^ambassadors. Luther ap¬ 
peared, April 17, in die im|x-rial diet, ac¬ 
knowledged all his writings, and, on the -1 
^following«made his defence before 
the assembly. i levom-luded his spegcir 
of two hours in length with these words: 

“ Let me then l>e rennet I and ronviheod hv 
the testimony of the Serintures, or by th. *» 
clearest Tirgmn* nts ; oilf-i-wisn I cannot 
and will not recant ; for it is neither safe 
nor expedient to act against conscience * 
lien* 1 tuke my stand ; I ciyi do no other¬ 
wise, so help m* God ! Amen." He IMr 
\Vohjis,in tact, a conqueror; hut it was so 
manifest tfiat his enemies u'errtli-tynrfined. 
UfMiii his destruction, that Frederic the" 
Wise convoy-iid him private^ to the Wart- . 
burgf to save his life. Neither the pro¬ 
scription of the eibpemr, nor the excom¬ 
munication of the pope, could disturb him , 
in his retirement, of which he took ad¬ 
vantage to translate the New Testament 
iuto (Herman. But this retirement con¬ 
tinued only 10 qpnths. When informed / 
of the disturbances excited by C-arlstadt 
(q.,v.), on the subject of images, he could 
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too longer endure restraint, notwithstand¬ 
ing the new outlawry which the emporbr 
bad jtut weued against him, at Nuremberg; 
mid, at* die risk of provoking the displeas- 
i tire df the elector, he hastened to W itteu- 
-befg, through the tcnitory of (Jeorge, (Juke 
jot Saxony, who was one of his most bit- 
tor enemies.' The letter to Frederic, in 

* Which h* justified his departure, proves, 
apt less than his conduct before the diet 
ht Worms} bis fearless courage and the 
, greatness of his soul. Tin? sermons which 

• he,delivered for eigut successive days af- 
f ^er.liis return (hi Morgh, 1522), to quell 
’ th» violence of the enraged insurge nts iu 

Wittenberg, sire patterns of moderation, 
and wisdom,and popular eloquence. They ' 
show, in a staking light, the error of those, 
who consider Luther only as a violent and 
nide fanatic, lie was violent only against 
inaligniry, or when he thought the great 
froths of religion in danger. Such mo¬ 
tives sufficiently" wjrouut for Ins caustic 
reply to Henry VinUung of England, and 
’ the bitterness of spirit manifested, in his 
t -utroversies with Curistadtaml Erasmus. 
The latter, not without reason, he charged 
with worldliness ami lukewarmness in a 
good cause. He viewed the attack of Oari- 
stadt on his doctrine of rhe sacrament as an 
open apostasy ti oyiithe faith, and an act of 
ambitious jealousy/Mmidst these disputes 
and attacks, his plans for a total reforma¬ 
tion in the, church, which was caKtal for by 
the voice of the nation, wove matured. In 
1523, at Wittenberg, k* Ix'JCn to purify 
the liturgy from its empty forms,hind, by 
laying fteide his cowl, in 1524, lie gave the 
“fcigtoaT for tin: abolition of the monasteries, 
and the better application of, 

tbochurch. In 1525, he marritki Cmha- 
;'pnc von Bora, a nun* who bail left her 
dbnvent. After overcoming numerous 
^fifficultie> he took this important step at 
the age of 42 ye;Ji>, as uitieli fioni princi¬ 
ple as inclination, with the design of re- 
' storing the preachers of the gospel to their 
natural and soivial rights and duties. Warm 
asVaa the zeal of Liuhei* fi»r a reform in 
the church, he was desirous 'of avoiding 
disorder anh violence. While" he went 
hand in hand with the imperial cities and 
foreign princes; both ill words and actions, 

' he opposed, most decidedly, the violence 
of the peasantry «md Sf the Analiaptisto 
Hi* enemies have shown great injustice 
m implicating him as the’ author of those 
Outrages which arose from the, enthusiasm 
i of the ignorant, and were displeasing to 
his noble and generou.^ mind. Luther 
prepared, from 152G to 152b, a new 
cfaurob service, corresponding to the doc- 


trials of the gospel, under the patronage , 
of the? elector, and with the aid of Me- 
lancthou and Other members of the Sax¬ 
on church. His larger and smaller cgte- 
chisms, to he. used in schools, were also 
„of great servile. But every one must 
look with pain upon the severity and in¬ 
tolerance which he manifesttti towards 
the Swiss .reforprera, because tlicir views 
differed from his own, in regard to the 
Lord’s suffer. (See Lord's Sitpprr, and 
Sacrament.) • lit* was thus the chief cause 
ofVtbe separation vjliich took place !*c- 
tw\*n the Calvinists and the Lutherans. 
Biit, without his, inflexible firmness, in 
matters of faith, he would have beep un- 
cqual to a vvprk against w liich artifice and 
power had arrayed all their forces. The 
rapidity with which the reformation (q. v.) 
adwmeed after the confession of Augs¬ 
burg, in 1530, reudeivd the papal hulls 
and the iui|H*nal edicts against Luther in¬ 
efficient. But lie was obliged to lie con¬ 
tinually on his guard against die cunuing 
Papists, who strftvc to make him give up 
some of the pur^s of his creed; and it 
required a firmness bordering on stern¬ 
ness and olisimary to maintain the vic¬ 
tory which he had won. With n spirit 
incident to such a state of things, Luther 
wrote, in 153/, the Fmolealdic articles; 
he gave a, refusal to .the ambassadors of 
Bnindenhursr tuid Anhalt, w ho wen* sent, 
in 1541, by the diet of llatisbon, to make 
him more compliant towards the Catho¬ 
lics ; and, in 1515, lie refused any jiartiei- 
jiation of his parti in the council of Trent. 
The severity ^jy^ch lie used in the de¬ 
fence o^liix fmiii, by no means diminishes 
tin- ns Tit ofiiis constancy: and an apolo¬ 
gy irfcy easily lie found for the frequent 
ruyicHS of his expressions iu the pre- 
vajPiiig mode*of shaking and thinking; 
ii»the nature, of his undertaking, w hich 
required eotitinual contest; in the provo¬ 
cations by which* lie was (icrjiemally; us- 
sailefi; in his frequent sickness; and in 
his excitable imagination. The same ex¬ 
citability of temperament will serve to 
explain those dreadful temptations of tl»e 
devil, which disquieted him otlener than 
would seem compatible with his strength 
and vigor of mind; for that age regard¬ 
ed the devil ns a real personage, an evil 
principle ever active; and, if any otic 
devoted himself to the cause of God, he 
was constantly obliged to resist attacks of 
the evil one upon his virtue. ‘ He says 
himself) “ I was boro to fight with devils 
and fdetiom. This is the reason that my 
books are so Isnsterou* and stormy/ ft is 
my business to remove obstructions, to 
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cut down thorns, to fill up quagmires, and am weary of the #6rKl, and jJbe World ifl 
to open and mnke straight the pAbs; but, weary of me; the parting Will lie easy, like : 
: if I must, necessarily, huve aorni tailing, that of the guest leaving the imt ; 1 pray/ 
let me rather speufc the truth with too ", only, that God will be gracious to me in 
. groat severity, than ojice to act the hypo* ipy last hour, and shall quit the world ‘ 
crite and conceal the trutl^* Even the without jrlm-dancc.” He wrote this in 
•enemies Of Luther,ore forced to confess January, 154(1. On the 18th of the sue - 
ihat he olwws acted justly and honor^dy. eeeding Febmary, he died at Eisleben, 
No one can behoidy.without astonishment, and was buried .in the castle-church of 
his unwearied activity and zeal.. The Wittenberg. He left,a wifi*, wflom lp- 
work of translating die Bible, wjiich. might slenderly loved, and two children (two 
well occupy a whole life, hc^cdtyipldted Others having previously died) in straiten- 
from 1521 to 1534, and tlius rendered Ids ed circumstances! His wile died in 1552. 
rnune immortal. He Equalled (he m^t The male line of his posterity became ex- 
•prolific authors, in the rimulier of bis trt n- tinctm^Martiu Gottlieb LuthCr, who was 


tines on the most important doctrines of 
bis cycl’d. After the year 1512, he 
preached several times ever/ week, and, 
at certain jM-riods, every fluv , he officiated 
at the confessional and the altar; he cor¬ 
ded on an extensive correspondence in 
S-itin and German, on various subjects, 
with men of rank, arid of distinguished 
literary attainments, and with his private 
friends ; and, notvv itiietnqding all this 
press of occupation, he allowed himself 
«omc hours every day for meditation and 
prayer, and was always aeeessilile to visi- 
**-rs. lie gave advice and assistance 
wherever It was needed; he interested 


a counsellor at law, and died at Dresden, 
in 175ft. Against hi« will, his adherents 
styled themselves* Lutherans; against bis 
will, they engaged in a war which broke 
out immediately after Jiis death, and deso¬ 
lated Germany. As long as he lived,’ 
Luther was for peace; aiid fie succeeded 
iri maintaining it; he rra'arded’it as im¬ 
pious to seek to estahljjm the cause of God 
liv fou-e; and in ihet, during 30 years of 
his life, the principles of the reformation 
gained a firmer footing, and were more, 
widely propagated, by hi; unshaken faith 
and unwearied endeavor; than by all the 
wars, and treaties and councils since. Lu- 


himself for every indigent person who ap- 
; bed to him, rind devoted himself, with 
uls whole soul, to tlfl* pleasures of society. 
In compaiij', he was ahvays»livd\, and 
abounded in sallies of wit and good'hu¬ 
mor (preserved in his Tisehraiem [Table-. 
Talk] I’ he vv*s temperate in his enjoy- 
mems. Luther was tflVstrangcr to the 
elegant arts. His excellent jtymns are 
veil known. 1 lis fondness for ndtsic, too, 
was such, that, as often ns rireumstfinees 
permitted, he would iel;i\ hkwiind'kyith 
•ariging, and playing on tin: (lute and Nyu*. 
But few men are equal to such excessive 
lalior; iu»d, with a weaker constitution, si ifli 
a constant round of action, and vicissitude 


tiler’s Sinn mil. Werke (Complete Works) 
appeared in 182(1, at l>4*H?ten, in 00 vols. 
Five different collections of his writings 
were punished earlior, of which the most 
complete is that by Waifh (24 vols., 4to.|. 
There is u 1^# oi’ Luther, by Schrockb, in 
his Leb^nsb/sehriefn bcriihmtir*Gtl. (Lives 
of distmgui.'.hed*Scholnrs), (part 1, 171*0). 
—For further information, wo the article^ 
Reformat ip liquid Protestants. See also the 
Life oj Luther,y^ith an Recount of the Ref or. 
ination , by A. Huvvfr (London, 1813k and 
the articies on Cah'in, .Melandhon, Eras¬ 
mus, Zulu i'll us ; a!sh Robertson’s Charl'i 
I, and Mosheim’s Ecclesiastical Hist on; 
l.t thebans ; the followers of the doe- 


aad toil would soon have overcome the trines of Luther, though the reformer 
•great reformer. Indeed, from ' the year himself, in his writings, expresses his dis- 
1531, he had a jmiuful disease (the*Mone, approbation of pinking his liante tliat^V' 
acrouqHUiiod with vertigo) to contend with, a sect. In Spain, and some other Cathr- 
,und, in several fits of sickness, was brought lie countries, the name • Lutheran is, in 
uw the grave; hut he lived to tin* age common parlance, almost synonymous 
of (xl. Just before his last jotuney to w ith heretic. In Sweden *»nd Denmark, 
Eisicben, when* he wns >mnmoned by the there is an established Episcopal futher- 
HhintH of Mansfield to settle a dispute, he an church; this isyiot the case hi Prates- 
, *rote, in a letter to a friend, the following taut Germany. Inshops lmve lately lieen 
description of his condition ‘ “^f?ed, worn rreaieif in Prussia (see Liturgy ); but, as 
out, weary, spiritless, and nmv Wind of far as church government is concerned," 
one-eye, I long for a little rest and quidl- they are merely titular, whatever may 
ness; yet I have as much to do, in. writing, have been the intention of their establish-, 
and preaching, and acting, as if-1 had merit. They ate, however, neither Lu- 
iH?ver written, or preached, or acted. I . theran nor Calvinist, but evangelical (q.v.). 
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measured tfwir strength. Several reaabns 
induced frh# allies to attack Napoleon, 
though £jis army, according to the beat . 
calculations, was much superior in mtm-. 
bers. The French corps in Saxony 
amounted t6*»bout 150,000 men; the 
allies had 55,000 Prus&iuns and 30,000 
Ruffians beyond the Elbe. ^ The, latter ■ 
were superior in cavalry, the French ,in 
artillery, and each was desirous to decide 
the battle by the speei&sof troops in which 
’’ superiority conoisted. Couut Witt- 
commanded the allied forces, 
troops' were moving in the 
di&ction of Lcijisic, and had already ad¬ 
vanced considerably, while they were still 
supposed, bv tlie enemy, to be near Lfit- - 
zen. General Kleist became engaged 
in a sharp conflict with tlie French van, 
w hich was much superior to him in mini- 
la r. The 'mass of the enemy was thus 
directed against the flank and rear of the 
allies. Between the allies and Lfitzcn 
lay the villages Siarsiedel, Kaya, Rana, 
Gorsehen, hardly guarded by Ney’s corps, 
which was quietly bivouacked behind 
them. Wittgenstein tbok this corps for 
Napoleon’s van, iuid ordered the uttack 
accordingly. The Prussian troops took 
these villages with great promptness. It 
was necessary that Ney should sustain 
himself until Napoleon could bring back 
his masses from the road to Leipsic. The 
possession cf these villages was, therefore, 
warinly contested; they were taken and 
retaken with equal courage und obstinacy ; 
but. tlie successive arrival*>f new bodies 
of French cau^yi some changes in Witt¬ 
genstein's, gntea; the allied cavalry could 
not ojf&ate so effectually as had been 
hopdfi, and the want of infantry liegan to ' 
be left severely. Botli armies displayed 
grjplt courage*. The "Prussian troops 
fought with a resolution corresponding to 
tlie ardor which had hurried them into the 
Ik ld, and its effect became visible on tlie 
French centre, which did not escape Na- 
poleou’s exjierienced eye. “ The key of 
the jgisition,” says the duke of Rovtgo, 
“was the village of Kaya, occupied by • 
Ney, and dirougli which ran tlie road 
from Pegay to Lutzen. Had the allies 
succeeded in carrying this place,' tliey ' 
could have advanced to Lfitzen, and thus 
have divided the French army into tttv 
portions, jwhich could only ’ have been 
reunited* yn the pother bank of the Saale. ’ 


The Luthetrtnsin Germany cannot be' 

'aaid to adhere, strictly, to all the doctrines 
iff Luther, bo great a fifeedom of opinion,’ 
on religious matters, having gained mound 
in that country., As few German Calvin¬ 
ists adhere to predestination, few p Luther- 
, ans adhere to consubstantiatfon,' in< the.' 

Lord’s supper. (See Luther, and Refor¬ 
mation.) 

rLuTtfERN, in architecture; a kind of 
window-oyer the cornice in die roof of a 
building, serving to iliuniiuatc die upper 
•story. 

Lptze.v, a small town in the "present 
Prussian duchy of Saxony, to wlych two 
celebrated battles have given historical 
renown, containing 1300 inhabitants, and 
belonging to the government of Merse¬ 
burg, lies 11 miles S. W. of Lejpsic. 

Strategy shows why Saxony has so often 
been the field of liaitle between the jhivv- 
ere of the north-east and the powers of the 
south-west of Eutojk*. How often have 
the plains of Lcyisie and Lutzen, tlie 
neighborhood of Irresden and Bautzen, 
lieen the scene of conflict! The first bat¬ 
tle of Lutzen was fought in the 30 years’ 
war, Nov. 6 (10), 1*532, between Gustavos 
Adolphus, king of Syveden, and Wallen¬ 
stein, duke of FriedlamL Tiie imfienal 
troops, under the latter, amounted to 
40,000 men; tift^SLyvedish troops, under 
Gustavus, to 27,000, including the Saxons 
under Bernard, r duke of Saxt^ Weimar. 

The battle was extremely olwtniute, and 
, neidier party was deoisivojy victorious 
during did day, hut Wallenstein began 
retrograde movements tfie next-day. In 
cJ-igi army, the famous? general Pappenhoiui 
was mortally wounded,, anji sooji ufter 
died. On the side of th'/T rotestaftts, die 
hero of dteir cause, Gustavus Adolphus, 
fell. The circumstances of his death are 
•uncertain; hut it is a nlistake m suppose that 
he fell a victim to re\enge and treachery. 

Hw ixidv was fia/nd, by the soldiers sent 
inrearch of it by Bernard, under a heap 
of dead, and^so much mutilated by the 
hOofs of horses; as to be, recognised with 
difficulty. A jdain stone marks this spot, 
not far from'Lutzen, on the great roan to 
Leipsic; a few poplars and slime stone 
seats sfirroundut. Ilis body was carried' 
to Lfitzen, where traces of tfn blood are 
OtiH shown, in the tpwn house.. (See 
fhutavus I, and '^Thirty Years ’ fVar.) A 
aeeond battle, fought near Uitzen, May 2, 

1813, between Napoleon and the com- Great Offorta were therefore made, by the 
bined' Russians and Prussians, was die ' French, to maintain Kayo, which was 
fire t great conflict after Napoleon’s disas- taken and retaken severul times in the 
tere in Russia; and on diis occasion, the course of die day.” The emperor Napo- 
young French and Prussian levies firet. leon now ordered general Drouot, his aid- 
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de-camp, to advance in all h&Ke, with tGO ; majofLtitaow. Many youngmeu 6f the. 
faeces of artillery, as near at jfoasibie to fieet families, and most patribtic spirit, 
the enemy’s columns, and to utfock him joined, it, Kfirner (q. v.) belonged to this.v 

Obliquely, on his left flank; for this, the - J -~ , - t —^ ~ ' 

eoarae of the Flossgrebeu, which had also 
been .used to great effort iiQ^eare before, 
m the buttle first described, afforded an ad- 
van tageouH^losition. TJie artillriy rjjadc 
such ravages in the enemy’s columns, for 
the spare of oil hour, that lie roqjd not 
resist the vigorous attack which Napoleon 
renewed on Knya, by meatu^ofyiurslial 

Mortier’s corps. This village was at Imt most magnificent palaces in Paris, built in 

: night ca$e imitation of the Pitti palace ut Fforence, 


corps, and celebrated ft in several of hi» 
poems. 

LuxAjion, in surgery, is the removal 
Of a’bone out of its place or articulation, 
so as to impede or destroy its proper 
motion* or office; hence luxations are 
jieculinr to such bones as Jiave foovabJe 
joints. 

Luxembourg, Paxace or ; one of the 


carried, as well as the'ndiers 
on, and the Inst attempt by the Prussian 
cavalry was abortive. Thus both armies 
occupied nearly the same ground after the 
battle as Ik* fore. According to the most 
accurate and im|wirtial .accounts, there 
were ubout 09,000 of the allied troops en¬ 
gaged agamst 102,000 French. ^The latter 
are said to liave lost 16.000 men, killed 
and wounded, among whom were five 
generals; the Russians are .sod to have 
lost 2000, and the Prussians 8000. Gen¬ 
erals Rliieher and Seharuhorst were 
wounded ; the latter died in Prague—h 
severe loss for the Prussians. Tin* French 
iiad lost Ifossieres, duke of I stria, on the 
preceding flay. The allies were obliged 
to make retrograde movemmits, and, owing 
to this battle, Napoleon was again master 
•*f Saxony and tin? Elite, on May 10. 
The French say, that, had they possessed 
Hillieient eavuiry to puisne the enffiny 
briskly, tin' ffiunpuign might have been 
ended* by this battle; the allies assert, 
that, had they been lte?>jr supplied with 
artillery, they would havcwitynained in 
possession of the villages, and tJle most 
serious consequences might have followed 


cbniplcfcsd in 1620, after four years laltor, 
by Jacques Desbrossea, for Mary' of Med- 
iei, widow of Henry [V, on the Bite of the 
hotel of the duke, d’Hninny-Luxembourg, 
and successively inhabited by mademoi¬ 
selle de Montjiensier, tlie duchess do ■ 
Guise, the. duchess of Brtyi^w irk, arfd . 
mademoiselle d’Orlenns. Louis XVI 
gave it to Monsieur, his brother ; during 
the revolution, it wv.r converted into a 
prison; it was afterwards occupied by the 
senate ; l at present, the chamber of peers - 
assemble then 1 . .The building is very 
spacious, and ifs rooms contain beautiful 
sj>ecimens of architecture and statuary. 

Luxembourg (Hutd du Petit)i aft edi¬ 
fice in Paris, adjoining t he g arden of the 
Luxembourg palace. .UPSs built by car¬ 
dinal Richeli*u for his mother, and after¬ 
wards belonged fo tlie {Since fie Conde. 
During the republic, the directory was 
established letfc, and here it reeeivefl gen- 
ertd lioi^qwute, on his return ftun i Egypt, 
a few days Iteioft; the 18th of Brtimaire. 
It was next occupied by the first consyl^ 
.duryiff the fijst six months of his consul¬ 
ship. iN’ey wft^confined here, and shot 
for tlie French., This battle lad the best , in the garden; and, more recently, prince 


efleet mi the spirit of the Panssian tro jps 
ami nation. ' It was die first in which the 
Prussian forces hail measured themselv A 
with the French since tlie disastrous onnt- 
(atigii of 1806, and they were now c on¬ 
vinced of their ability to withstand their 
former conquerors. The result M’ the 
. I tattle was, indeed, advantageQUS for tlie 
Flinch ; hut tlie advantage was so dearly 
bought, and the Prussians, whom the 
French troops had been taught to consid¬ 
er as “school boys,” and inexperienced 
fUtasants, had conducted in Such a manner 
as to show that campaigns like those of 
1804,1806 and 1809, weij? no lqp|er t,o be 
expected. • 

Luteow’s Free Corps, or Volunteer^; 
g Prussian corps, during the war of 1813 
. and 1814, which originated from die 7V 
gendbund (q. v.), and wis commanded by 


Polignac and his cdlleugues were confined 
here, prev ions to their trial. s J 

Luxembourg (Frahcisdlenry de Mont- 
morciici), dukeof, marsh A of France, was 
horn in 1628. lie was die posthumous 
son of die count de Boutejille, who was 
heliended m tho # roigu of Louis XIII, fur 
lighting a duel. He served, when young, 
under the prince of Conde; a*id, in 1662, 
he was made a dtike and peer of France; 
and, in 1667, a lieutenant-general. In 
1672, he commanded during die invasion 
of Holland; and, having gained the batde 
of Sehef, in 1674, he was (fixated a mar¬ 
shal of'France. In the war of France 
against England, Holland, Spain and Ger- k 
many, he won tbte three great Iwttles of 
Fleurus (July, 1,1690), Steiukirchen and 
Neerwinden (Jflne 29, 1693). He died ; 
in 1695. 
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LtratiwjBtmG ; a province of the king- viHe. It is one of the four great forjreswm 
dom of the Netherlands, with the' due • reserved by* the Germanic confederation, 
of grattd duohy, and, at the same jinie,' a { artd garpsoned by a large body of German 
member, of the Germanic confederation,* troops. Lat. 49“ 37' N.; Ion, (P !V E.;27 
comprising the duebiesof Luxemburg afid leagues S. E. qfLiege; 39 S. E. of Brussels, 4 
of Bouillon, bounded by Liege, f|ie Lower* LifXon; a grillage of Upper Egypt, cm- 
Rhine, Namur and Franee. The superfi- the right bank of die Nile, containing/ 
ehd extent is about 2400 square miles, splqndid ruins of Thebes, the ante of which* 
‘with 293,555 inhabitants, The surface is it Occupies. (See Tkd>rs.\ 

I.uj-nes, Charles d’Albert, duke de. 


* 'Coverecf with 'woods, mountains, and des¬ 
ert heaths, among which, however, are 

t some pleasant valleys and fertile hills. 

The Ardennes are die ’chief mountains. 
‘ The soil is stony, marshy, and not very 
productive. The Moselle and th$ Ourthe 
are the principal rivers. Agriculture is 
the chief occupation of the jieople, but 
potatoes form die principal food, corn not 
, being raised in sufficient quantities. The 
’ • forests belonging to the state alone, extend 
qver 117,971 hectares, (-attic are ahun- 
fiant; great ’flocks of sheep arc reared on 
the plains of tlu? Ardennes; die horses 
arc small, but ccSebrated for their spirit 
and activity. The iron mines are exten- 
' si wrought, and die slate quarries 
yic’u large quantiues of roof-slates. The 
^habitants are Walloons and Germans, 
and are in general rude, superstitious ami 
siiorant. Tliey are of the Roman Catho- 
?.c religion. Till the late revolution, the 
■ King of the "SffHHirlaiids, as grand-duke 
of Luxemburg was a member of the 
Germanic confederation,'’with que \ ote in 
the diet and three in the plenum, and fur¬ 
nished a contingent of 22 jf> men ’to the 
army of die confederacy. The f Belgians 
b§ve laid claim to Luxemburg, but, as the 
»tJ 3 elgic affairs are yet undecided, we must 
refer to die article Nethrrfcnuk fn the 
I issue of the negotiations^* As a province 

* of die kingdom of the Netherlands, it sent, 
lour members to the‘lower house; of the 

fc states-general. The provincial estates 
consist of GO members, named by the 

* three orders, drat t>f the nobles, that of 
the cities, and that of the country. Lux¬ 
emburg was greeted into a duchy, by the 
German emperor, in 1351, and formed- a 

, part of di® Austrian Netherlands. In 
, 1815, it was granted to the- king of die 
Nedierlands, by the congress of Vienna, 

, as an indemnification for his cessions in 
.'Germany. (See Nassau.) Luxemburg^ 

' the capital, with 11,430 inhabitants, is one 
t of the strongest fortresses in Europe. The 
upper town is situated on un elevated 
rock, riinng precipitously from a plnin, 
and defended by strong works. Five 
batteries on the peighbbring heights com¬ 
mand all (he country roilhd, and particu- 
ly the roads from Treves and Thion- 


favorite and premier *of Louis XIII, and 
constable tyf France, bom in 1578, was 
descended from* a noble Florentine femily 
(Vlberti), which hKkl been banished frorti 
Florence. Having become one of the 
pages off Henry IV, Iks was the plnyinav,' 
of die ‘daimhin, whose favor he sodii wfin 
by consulting all his caprices. Win r> 
l.imis ascendedi the throne, he appointed 
l.uynes his grand falconer, and marshal 
D’AncrcAvho was all-jiowerful at court, 
showing Some jealousy of his influence , 
the favorite soon effected his disgrace * 
The marshal was assassinated, and Lu;. 
lies Obtained a grant of all his immeiinc 
estates, unci succeeded to all his place.r 
am! charges (IG17). In 1<J19, his esta'e 
of Mailfe was erected into a duchy, unde.i 
the title of l.uynes, lie next supplanted 
Mary of Medici, mother of the king, 
whom he caa»ed to be exiled ; ‘and ti. - 
wlfole administration was now in bto 
hands. In 1(21, tin* dignity of ronstab* - 
of Franceavas revived for him. Thong!. 
the 1 feelile king often complained of lux . 
cupidity and arrogance, though the who! - 
court was intriguing against him, and the 
nation indigiiuipf* called for his disgrace, 
Luynes djpd^li 1(2i. without having /x 
jH-nen^fd any visible loss of favor or ir - 
fluei'tce. (Seo Louis XIII.) 

Lir/.ACfuJohn, a distinguished philuk.- 
giau, jurist a*d publicist, bom at Leyden, ‘ 
j^n 174G. His parents were French Pm ' 
estants, who had left. France to avoid re¬ 
ligious persecutions. After completing 
his Studies, under Valekenaer and Kubn- 
ken, he declined the chair of jurispru¬ 
dence offered him ut Leyden, and that of 
Greek at Groningen; and went to tl; * • 
Hague to pre|«ire himself for the liar. It. 
1772, he returned to Leyden; to assist in 
editing the Leyden Gazette, which was 
read by all European scholars and states¬ 
men at that time, on account of the vi¬ 
able character of its materials.* From 

t * r e 

* T!i(f> Leyden Gazette (Gazette ik Leyden] 
*as established in 1738, by die uncle and father 
of John, and contains materials important to tho, " 
historian of the American revolution. Jolw 
Adams, while ininisLer in Holland, published sev-*' 
era! jiapers in it. 
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1775, be had almost the ^iitirb |3in«tKm 
, of that journal. His editorial V»d.pro¬ 
fessional labors did not prevent him from 

• the assiduous study of aucient literature, 
lie corresponded with the .-jnost distiij- 
guiahcd personages of thenmie, atid re¬ 
ceived the most fluttering marks of es¬ 
teem from Washington, Jefferson, Adams, 
the emperor Leopold, and Stanislaus, 
king of Poland. In the midst of these 

• various occupations, he ucceptcd the 
Greek chair in the university t»f fceydeu, 
jo tlic regular duties of which he add|U 
private, lectures anti exercises for deserv¬ 
ing students. In 1795, by published an 
address* !h Socrate Give, accompanied 
with learned and judicio«is% notes, and 
dedicated to John Adams, whose eldest 
son had studied under his direction. Dur¬ 
ing the revolutionary troubles which suc¬ 
ceeded in Holland, Luzac, who was no 
less a friend of order tbun of liberty, was 
forbidden to continue his lectures on his¬ 
tory (1796), but wus permitted to continue 
his instructions in Greek literatim 1 . He 
refused to accede to this urrangenient, and 
was therefore entirely suspended from his 

• professorial functions. On this occasion, 
Vv'ashington wrote to him, assuring him 
of his esteem, encouraging him to hope 
for justice when die ferment,of the mo¬ 
ment should be t*ver, ami professing 
that America was under great obligation* 
to the writings and conduct of men Jike 
him. In 1802, he was restored to Ins 
fonnor post, with an increase of salary 
and jMiwers. lie continued actively en 
gaged in his literary labors till 18()7, when 
he was killed by the explo*iou*ol«»u vessel 
with gunpowder aboard, in the liuvlmr of 
Leyden, • His LtcUmvif .ItUra ^a defence 
of Socrates (I8#9), was punished by pro¬ 
fessor SImter. His colleague, professor 
Siege nl week, has given an account i^' 

. Luzac, in his history of the cutnstroplg; 
which caused his death. 

Luzerm., Anne Osar de In, a Flinch 
diplomatist, bojrn at Paris, in 174 ^ after 
haring served 'in the seven years’ wur, in 
which he rose to the pink of colonel, 
' abandoned the military' career, resumed 
his studies, and, turning his views to di¬ 
plomacy, was synt, in 1776, envoy ex- 
jictiorditiary to Bavqria, and distinguished 
himself i» thf'"' negotiations which took 
' place iu regard to the Bavarian succes¬ 
sion, .. 1778, ho was flppixinfcd to suc¬ 

ceed Gerard, as minister to the if. States, 

• and conducted himself, during live years 

• in which he remained there, with u pru¬ 
dence, wisdom and concern for tlieir in 
terests, tliut, gained him the. esteem and 
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affection of the Americans, -in 1780, 
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when the American army was in the most h 
destitute condition, and the government 
without resources* he raised money on bis' : % 
own responsibility, and without waiting.; 
Tor o/dcas from his court, to relieve the. : 
’distress. He exerted himself-to raise pri- '» 
vote sulweriptions, and placed his own 
name at the head, lu 1783, lie upturned ' 
to France, having received the most flat- “ 
tering expressions of esteem from cog- ' , 
gross; -and, in 1788, was sent ambassador - 
to London, where lie remained till his 
death, in 1791. When flip federal gov¬ 
ernment was organized, the secretary of 
state (Jefferson) addressed a letter to the - 
chevalier De la Luzerne, by direction of 
Washingtor),' for the purpose of making 
an express acknowledgment of his ser- . 
vices, and the sense of them entertained, 
by the natiou. • » 

LYCA.N’ruBOPr (from the Grtjpk X ,»<>,, g 
wolf, uttd a mast); as defined h> 

Gottgnive,“a frenzie or melancholic, which 
eaiiseth’tlie patient (who thinks he is turn¬ 
ed woolf) to flee all company and bide 
himself in dens and comers.” Herodotus, 
with great nmvett, tells us, that, when he 
was m Scythia, he heard of a people 
which once a year clanged themselves 
into wolves, and then 
nul shape ; “|nit,” ados he, “ they eauuot 
mnkc ine believe such tajgs, although they 
not only •tell them, but swear to them.'’ 
But the Iveantfropes of the middle' ages, 
or Iniips-irard fix, as they wery culled by 1 
tlie Frefirh, wer* sorcerers, who, during 
tlieir vvolfhood, had a most cannibal ap¬ 
petite liir human flesh. The German?' 
call limn M'nltfriolft. Many marvellous 
stories are told uV the writers of the mid¬ 
dle ages, of these jvolf-meu, or loups-ga - 
rour, and numerous authentic narratives 
remain of victims committed to the flames * 
for this imaginary cruiiy, often on their 
own confessions. 

Lyceum ; an academy at Athens (q. v), 
which derived its name front its oiiua- . 
tuin near the temple of Apollo, Xufno; * 
(slayqr of the wolf). In its covered , 
walks,* Aristotle explained His philoso¬ 
phy. In modem times, the name of (yce- 
um -has been given to the Schools intend¬ 
ed to prepare young men for uni¬ 
versities ; for -in them the Ariskdphm 
philosophy was. foriherly taughtMIFthe 
scholastic form. >p 

Lycu ; a maritime province of Asia 
Minor, hounded by Cork on the west, 

I PamphyJia on t^e east, and Pisidia on the 
north. Itsfertililyand populousness are 
attested by the’ 27 cities mentioned by 
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a cotifcddrated tepub- Jus%loryto g height which awoke envy 
lie, with congress which regulated the against hhn in the minds of some of the 
publ^e CObeerns, arid a president called the most distinguished Sjmrtans, with whon\ 
Little is known of thejearly the - queen conspired to revenge her disap- 
lustory and geography of this country, poinunent. She spread among the peo- 
(See Bgaufbrt’s ILaramania, London, 1817.) pie the opiuifiy; th'at it was dangerous to 

• Ltcophrox, born at Clialcis, in Eirttcen, intrust the future heir of the throne to the 
,0 Grecian grammarian, and the author of man,who would gain most U|j liis death, 
’several tragedies, lived at-Alexandria, df-d To avoid this suspicion, Lycurgus was 
years B. C., under Philadelphia*, whose, obliged not only to resign the guardianship 


' years B. O., under Philadelphia*, whose 
v favor he won by the invention of ana- 
„ grams. He is said to ,have died* of a 
* wound, inflicted by the arrow of ,ati an¬ 
tagonist with whom he was eomeuding on 
tlie merits of the ancient poets. , Of all 
his writings, then* remains but one tra¬ 
gedy, Cassandra (Alexandra), which is 
written in iambics, and hears the mark' 
of learning acquired bv patient industry ; 
it is therefore very diftieiilt, and tilled with 
obscure allusions. It.is, proper 1\ speak- 


obliged not only to resign the guardianship 
of the young king, blit even to leave his 
gountry* bother this resolution was 
partly induced by the desire of seeing for¬ 
eign nations, and learning their maimers, ‘ 
or not, vve do not know ; but, at any rate, 
he is described as employing the time of 
lus absencty in this way. After vfsiting 
< rete, and admiring the wise laws of Mi- 
n«»>. he went to Ionia. Tlid effeminate 
ami luxurious life of the inhabitants, the 
feebleness of their laws, which formed a 


ing, a continued soliloquy. in which Cas- ,-triking contrast with the simplicity and 
saudr. predicts the tiill fit' Troy, and the vigor of those of Crete, made' a deep 
fate of ail the henvs and heroines who impression upon him. Here, however, ho 
shared its rum. It affords some ruformn- i< said to have Ijeoonv’ acquainted with' 
lion i i value respecting antiquities and the poems of Homer. From hence he is 
mythology. A grammarian, named John said to have travelled into various conn- 
Tzetzes, has vvVitien a commentary upon tric^ including Kgypi, India and Spam, 
it.—See the edition, nun Commaiiario Jo- But, as vve do not find in his laws any 
hannis Tzctzte, Cura Jo. Poltiri (Uxf’ord, traces of liidianor l!gyptimi wisdom, this 
It*'? J 702, fo lio) ; also those by seems to 1m; dofthtful. In the meanwhile, 

Keichard, witlili c om i a 1 * 11 1 ary of Canter' the two kings, Archelaus and Charilaus. 
(Leipsic, 17dSk by Sebasflani (Rome, were esteemed neither by the people nor 
* lBftlj, by U. G- Muller (Leipsg% ltiij,:} by the nohriity ; and, as there were no 
vols.) t laws sufticietit to muintaiu the public trail- 

Ltccrous, tlie Spartan lawgiver, sup- qtiillity, tie* confusion pas^iM all bounds, 
posed to have flourished in die lager half In this dangerous situation, Lycurgus was 
of the ninth century 15. C., was, according the only man fro#S whom help and deliv - 
the commonly received traditions, the erance cotiltl^lM* expected. The people 
yoilugest son of the Spartan king ( Liino- hoped Jrom him protection against tin* 
nius. His eldest hrodfer, Polydeetes, noble-,. and the .kings behoved that he 
succeeded his father in the -government, would puPnn end to tlie disobedience of 
but-died soon after, leaving the kingdom the people. Mon* than oilee. ambassadors 
*toT»ycurgus. As the widow of Polydec- w,re viit to beg him to come to the an¬ 
tes was known he pregnant. Lycurgus ^stance of-the state. He long resisted, 
declared that, if sin- bore a son. he would fflit at last yielded to the urgent wishes 


be tlie first to acknowledge him for ins ‘ of 1 ms fellow-citizens. At his arrival in 


. king.. To convince die Laceda-inomanft Sparta, .he soon found that not only pnr- 
i ofHiis sincerity, lie laid aside the royal ti- ticulaf abuses were to he suppressed, but 
‘tie, and administered the kmgdoju as tliat it would be necessary to form an 
. guardian teethe future heir, in the, mean- entirely new' constitution. The esteem 
yxvhile, the queen sent word to bun, that, if which bin personal character, his judg- 
Jbe would njarty her, she would without ment, and the dangerous situation of dm 
delay eaiiAe die death of her child. He .state, gave him among his fellow-citizens, 
flattered her with* tlio*idea Unit lie would encouraged him to encounter boldly all dh* 
comply with her wishes, until lie obtained stucles. yhe first step which he took was, 
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trauon, nan already won general esteem ; T mus otiecteu a usetur imianee between Ute 

tind his noble disinterestedness now raised power of d**i kings and die licentiousness 
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LYCURGUS. 
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of the people. The people^at.thc mmo; police an4 of justice, anfl tlie niliek ofmi^ i 
time, ontairffcd the privilege of gvviug their' Jury service* As the SpartiinB bad already 1 
Voice in public attaint. They had not, made ‘some progress in civilization, wet 


however, properly speaking, delilicrative 


some 

rnay well admire the 


resolution and the 


privileges, hut only the htglt^d right of genius of LycUrgus, who •was* able to 
accepimg or of rejecting wmt wuspropos- change *not only their civil relations, hut 
cd by the. kings or Uto senate. The Spar-, their morals and manners, and to inda’e.c 
torts confoftmul in general to the intuitu- such a nation to sacrifice even the com- 
tions of Lycurgns; but the equal division** forts of life, liven his proposition of tlie 


, of property excited among the rif h surh 
X violent commotions, that the lawgiver, to 
-save his life, fled toward a simple. On 
the way, he received t: blow, wliieh strty-k 
t out one of Ins eyes. 1 lie merely turned 
round, and showed to 'his pursuers his 
face streaming with blood. This sight 
filled all with shame and*repentance ; 
' they implored his pardon, and led him 
resjMictfully home. Tin; person who had 
•done the deed, a young man bf rank, and 
, of a fiery character, was given up to lum. 
> Lycurgns pardoned him, juid dismissed 
him covered with shame. After having 
thus formed a eon.siiiutiou for Sparta, J.y- 
( iirgus endeavored to provide tin- its con¬ 
tinuance. He made all the citizen* take 
a solemn oath, that they would change 
nothing in the laws which he hail in¬ 
troduced, before his return, lie then went 
to Delphi, and asked tiie ^'Ml v, Icther the 
new laws were suftieient for the happi¬ 
ness of Sparta. Tig 1 answer was, - Spri¬ 
nt will reinaiu the jeo-t prosperous of all 
states as long as i; ok-ewesThese linos.” 
He sent this answer to Lacedu mon, and 
banished himself, lie died, as it is said, of 
voluntary starvation, fax from his country : 
according to some, at Curing aeeording to 
others, at Elis or Crete. AeeTTrriswg to lys 
commiuuls, his body was burnt,’and the 
ashes throw'll into the sea, lest jhey should 
• Ik* carried to .Sparta, and tljp people thus 
think themselves released from their oath. 
A temple,was erected in honor of him at 
Sparta, ;uid a society was instituted by ly* 
friends, which continued until die latest 
times of Sparta, and had for its object to 
celebrate the memory; of his virtue** The 
principal object of the laws of Lycurgns 

- was, to introduce into his country a mixed 
form of government, composed of mon¬ 
archy, aristocracy and democracy, ir snob 
a manner that each element .yds restrain 

by the others. The' ttvo kings,'ana 
' with them the council of Gerontes, stood 
at the head of the government, the jieople, 
, however, haying an ilMireot* influence 
upon their measures.. He divided all the 

- inhabitants of Sjwirto into three, according 
lo some into nix or more classes, subdi¬ 
vided into dO tribes. With this was, proh- 
pbly, connected the administration of the 


equal division of property, wjiich at first 
was violently opjHised, w*as sail accepted 
as a law by all die citizens.. At the time 
when Lycurgns altered the constitution, 
there existed three classes—the ruling 
Spartafls, the tributary Lacedaemonians, 
and ■ the 1 lelot slaves. (See Helots.) 
Though it apjieaiv? cruel m him to have left 
the Helots in slavery, this was not shock¬ 
ing in flic eyes nfthe Greeks. They had ' 
no idea of the injustice of such a distinc¬ 
tion between men. Lycurgns sought'to . 
use, in tlje way which he thought most for 
the good of the stale, tlt^honds which’na¬ 
ilin’, relationship and love firm among 
men. lie treated love only as a means of 
producing vigorous citizens for tiie state, 
and thus preserving national indepen¬ 
dence. He appointed punishments for 
unmarried mqp, and for those who mar¬ 
ried too late, or married persons of a vcy y 
unequal amv Hi triii‘J'iu»i*««4irfW , TllPTor 
those wlio ^vere newly married to meet 
their wives, that their pausions might thus 
remain iftialiated; juid ho allowed old or 
impotent met^fti leial their wives to vig¬ 
orous voutli' - , and men of a sound consti¬ 
tution, If their vtvwte were weak and im¬ 
potent, to take others. (Tiildrcu were not 
the properly of tiie parents, byt of trie 
state. •The stnjj dfciennitied on their lift; 
or dentil* and directed tlieir education 
without regard to the parents. To intro- 
dtiee temperance and moderation among 
the people, he ordered .that the houses * 
should he built in the tpost simple man¬ 
ner, and that all should take tlieir meals 
in public, affixing also severe, penalties to 
debauchery and 'druukeni&s*. No tor-’ 
eigner could rod min in Sparta longer than 
y\ as ncccs&iry; no. Spartan^ except in 
times bf war, could leave tiie country. 
The people were allowed, 
ther gold nor silver; 
for money. The, Spartans were never to 
devote themselves’ to *thc sciences, but 
only to* leitrri the most indisjvensnblo 
brauebos of knowledge: they w ere not to 
have theatres, nor to perfect their music; 
they could have among them neither ar¬ 
tists nor offitors without tiie consent of the 
government. Lycurgus made no change > 
ni the religious constitution of Sparta; he ; 


.^to possess nei- 
but iron was used 
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used itph)i'''the contrary, for his political historical contain,y ; and what are called 
ends, >aaid United the highest priestly dig- his laws, *were probably the usages and 
Jiity with the royal office. He ordered a institutions which were common to the, 
simple burial for the dead, forbade all whole Doric race from the earliest period. 

• public lamentations, gud limited, private A very full mjd critical examination of the 
mourning to 11 days. He allowed, lyow- whole subjecttfnhy lie found in Muller’s 
ever, the dead to be buried in the city, learned work, Die Doner, which ifts been 
dnd monuments to lx* erected to them in translated into .English, undesyhe title^of 
■ the temples, in order that the hope of oh- ktlie History and Antiquities of tlio Doric 
tanning such honors after death might Knee (U vols., 8vo., London, IHTtO)., 

- - .... ...» '*'* ■ ■ f r __I ... .1... 


lessen the ffiar of losing life. With regard 
to the adlninistratiou offjustioe, he gave 
but lew laws; but these Were sufficient, if 
.the other laws wen; olx'yedL The quar¬ 
rels which arose were decided cither l>v 


/jyciafpis was also the name of an Attic 
cc'itor uVsiAne celebrity. He was a con- 
feToporary of Demosthenes, whom he sur¬ 
vived, and was faffious for his integrity. 
Only one of his orations, distinguished for 


. the kings, or by the assembly of the peo- strength mid dignity, has lieen preserve*! 
j)le, or by the genisia, or, more generally, to us. That latest editions are th<W* of 


by impartial and equitable citizens. One 
of die most remarkable institutions of 
Lycurgus, was tlv military, education of 
the Spartan youth, which was such as to 
destroy all sensibility to suffering, and to 
overtome tin- teak of death. 'Hie begin¬ 
ning of a war was to them the beginning 
• «f n : ‘rival, ami the camp was a place 
of relo cation, for here ceased all that strict-, 
ness of life which was observed at home ; 
even the bodily exerens’s were less fre¬ 
quent, Victory or death wijs their highest 
g k>rv •, e ternal shame followed, the emv- 
amSahfi-ih aukkjivho lied.' The cot inure 
of, the riparians was maititiuned, also, by 
those laws whiou forbade them to -;;r- 
rouud their city with wallfr, to fl**ht mien 
with the same enemy, to'p^rsue too tar a 
routed enemy, to plunder the dead during 
battle, atul also bv the voleirm lAiriul of 
|feeir heroes, the monuments to tirur 
■ memory, the festivals and temples in their 
honor. Nevertheless, L^urgus did not 
intend that the Spartans should be¬ 
come a conquering nation, as is evnh m 
m from his forbidding them u navy.— The 
institutions of Lycurgus have been blamed 
as much hs theyihave been praised. Pla¬ 
to, in particular, accuses them of destroy¬ 
ing every thing humane, and making me- 
clymical vttloritlie highest virtue,and thinks 
that this suppression of afl the feelings of 
humanity jras the cause of the count¬ 
less evils which fell ujKin Lacedaemon, 

, and were prepared by her for other na- 
, “lions. Thucydides makes Pericles say, 
'that the virtue of the Spartans is morose, 
and founded only upon fear, and that 
their education mode them cruel and in- 
' human.—We have here given the com- 
| naonly received traditions concerning Ly¬ 
curgus and his institutions, which, how¬ 
ever,fnost he received with milch caution, 
i If there were such an individual,—for. this 
doubtfbl*—-he lived before th? time pf 

i i 


Heinrich, Osaun and Decker, all of 18UJ. 

Lidia (in ancient times, M<r.onia ); a 
large and fertile, country of Asia Minor. 
The lotiians inhabited the part on the coast 
of the Ionian sea. Towards the south, it 
was separated from Caria by the Minuu- 
der (now Memder); towards the east, it 
was Ixamded by Phrygia, and on the 
north by Mysia. It was, in wirly times, a 
celebrated kingdom, divided from Persia 
by the river Halts (now Kizil Krinak). 
Cyrus conquered (Jnrsus (<j. v.), the last 
Lydian king. The people, especially un¬ 
der this king, ^’erc die richest, and, jai- 
hap-, also, the most yffeminate mid luxu- 
ric.Us in all Asia. The Lydians invent¬ 
ed .luxurious garments, costly carpets, 
precious ointments, ami exquisite viands; 
and a kind of (ireoiah music, which was 
said to bear the character of effeminacy, 
w'as eaHed the fiyiUnn. They also laid 
put heau'.iffi'^anlcns. They lirxt discov - 
ered tli? secret of communicating impo¬ 
tence to men, that the v might, use tin ‘in 
to guard tJTeir wives and concubines. In 
the time of Herodotus, the corruption of 

r mors among the Ly dians was already 
great, that the women publicly sold 
their charms, Tlu*ir example corrupt¬ 
ed 41so the loniuns. The wealth of die 
Lydigps, however, was probably, in a 
great measure, confined to the Jungs and 
chief men. These could fill their coffers 
witlr the geld washed down by the Hers 
inus (now Sarabat) and tlie Pactolus, and 

E obtnim-d from the mines; and they 
tred all the necessities of. life by the 
of their'slaves, whose services they 
requited* not with money, hut with the pro- 
duetioqp df tlie tftiii. They could thus ac¬ 
cumulate the precious metals. Croesus 
was richer than oil his predecessors, for 
Kc subjected the whole coast of Farther 
Asia, and plundered all the commer¬ 
cial cities. Although it cannot be proved 
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that the Lydians had, in nflciqot .times, brought-to by laying rjither her main-top- ;, 
.any considerable commerce, it cannot he sail or forc-top-tiail shack, the. hfe$rti heing"> 
denied that they had, long before the put clone down to leeward. This is ptu - - 
Grooks, attained a certain degree of civil- ticulnrly practised in a general' engage-: 
ization, and that the Gredoii colonies in incut, when the hostile fleets are drawn 
Lower Asia owed to the^Lythans their up to Iufttlc. v 

siqicriority over the mother country in the £iYman, Phmehns, major-general, born 
arts and (Rlienoesi Among other ijfings, at Durham, ;al>out 1716, receivod his de- 
tiicy owed to thcmtltc invention of gold . gree at Yale college in 1738; was chosen, 
arid silver coins, of ‘.ins, of certain mu-. whilst a senior sopl lister,'one of die Berk*-, 
sical instruments, the art of dyt'pig w ool leian scholars ; am!, in 1730, was appoint- 
(wliich was afterwards carrietfto Shell plr- ,ed a tutor, au<£ iu that capacity passed 
lection in Miletus,) also the aft of meltvng* three years. He then commenced die 


(which was afterwards carriecfto Shell pir- 
iiiction in Miletus,) also the ait of melting 
and working ore, ami, perhaps, ‘the first 
rudiments of painting and of sculp¬ 
ture.. At Sardi>, the ctmitu! of the 
country, the Grecians, Phrygians, and 
even lie nomadic tribes, bartered their 
goods. There was here a great market 
for the slafe-flrado, which furnished the 
' hareite of Persia With eunuchs, l.vditi 


study ('flaw; and soon after his admittance 
to the Par. acquired an extensive practice. 
In 1730, lie was chosen a representative 
in tht; assembly of Connecticut, from the 
town of Nuffield, and, in 1733, was elect¬ 
ed a im-mlxT of the*council, iu which ho 
continued unlit 173!). In 1733, he wa* 
appointed major-general am? commander- 


uovv lickings to the Turkish district of 
JVatolia (Anadolv). • (rice Clarke's and 
Chhiid'.arV Th-avtts. ) 

Lvoiat, Thuin.y ; a learned Knglisli 
div ine, iiiulilematician ami chronologer of 
t!ie seventeenth century, who compost'd 
h. vi ral h aim d works, sum’ of’which hr 
was prevented from publishing by bis pe¬ 
cuniary i nibarni.s-Mio.ms, ^v hiclt were oc- 
( asiimed by his having Is come security 
tor anotlier person’* debts, and -uhjecti d 
him to iniprisoiunctit. Ih^ afterwards 
suffered greatly for his attachment t* tin; 
royal cause, in the civil war-, ami died in 
obscurity and indigence, in lti-Jd. 
i Lrnts. John Lauqi'iitius, commonly 
, railed Lyi/u.v, from tin iirounee in wlmdi 
lie was horn (A. D. 4‘J0j, livciHtt (^msianti- 
nople, where he held several oftices of 
hum under Justinian. He isj^»rincipally 
known hv his work /)* .Wuifjstratibus fti}- 
imhlica: itoitian er, winch was printed, tor 
the first lime, in IfP-J, fiom a mutiuserifV 
obtained in !7> w ’3, by Choiseul-Gouftinr, 
French ambassador at Consunibnoplc. It 
was edited, with a learned commelitury 
on the life and writings of l.vltisjhy M. 
Huse (<j. v.i. Niebuhr rails it n new and 
rich source of lloimui history. His other 
works are on the Months (m Greek), of 
which we have only fragments, and on 
Omens (in Creek), of which some frug- 
«n*ents only were before know n, hut nearly 
the whole of which js continued in tlie 
manuscript of Choiseul. • 

. , Lyino-to; the situation ofa*sl>ip wpen 
,«lw5 is retarded in tier course by arranging 
the sails in such u manner that they cotin- 
’teract each oflier with nearly equal effect, 

, atid render the ship almost stationary with 
respect to her head-way. A ship is usually.. 


iu-chief of the Connecticut liirces, and 
held this post until tlii-vonchisiun of the 
Canadian war, during which he'acquired 
a high" imputation for military skill and. 
bravery. At the battle of lake George, 
the command of the British army devolv¬ 
ed upon him, ih consequence of sir Wil¬ 
liam Johnson's having been wounded in 
tin; commencement of the' 1 ac tion, 

17tW, he commanded the,A»w«<flffT8fces 
in the expedition to Havana, in which 
lie rendered important•senieds. After¬ 
wards gtflieral 1 .v mgn went to Knglund as 
agent tor th^Aimpuny of *• militufy ad- 

J eiiturers." composed chiefly, of such as 
lad sorted during the war, whose object 
wa> to obtain from the government u tract 
of land on tin 1 Mississippi ami Yuzoo, 
v lien*thcy pressed to establish a colony. 
l.\man had counted upon the friendship 
of some 6f the mi*iistry for st*ccesn in liis 
application ; hut, before his arrival, they 
had been removed, ayd, after being 
amused tin 1 several ‘ years with illusory 
promises, he lierame convinced that he 
laid nothing to hope. Not being abjo to 
biook the idea of returning'*to his native 
country it; the* light of an unsuccessful 
supplicant, he determined to pass the re¬ 
mainder of his days in IJngltuid. lie 
spout 11 years there, almost in a state of 
imbecility, when, in 1774, his sou was 
sent by Mrs. Lyman to beg him to return. 
This circumstance*' in*conjunction with 
the grant of the tract m question alxuitthe 
same time, rousetljUim from his lethargy, 
and he oftce more appeared in America. 
After .sjH'ndiiig a.sliort time in Connecti¬ 
cut, he •embark*d, m 1773, tor the Missis¬ 
sippi, with his eldest sou ami a lew com¬ 
panions. Ilia family followed him iri the . 

.* 
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Jiexf yeaiy bill his son had previously died, merit late in tfiey^ar 1775, a violent attack 
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and btewife expired soon after her arrival. 
L His femUy remained in that country until 
» it was invaded and conquered by the 

X tiards in 1781 and 1782, When the 
le colony fled to Sa van ball in Georgia. 
‘General Lyman died in West Florida; in 
1778, a short time after his son. 'Doctor 
Dwi&ht Remarks; in a sketch of the history 
of the- family, that, for a considerable time, 
no American possessed a highfcr of more 
extensive reputation. • 

Ltmph { lympha): an aqueous (liquid. 


Uimru jj ui i uijuvuuio ■injuiu, 

colorless, insipid, aim diaphanous, diffused 
through die whole animal econinny, in 
vessels' called lymphatics. If allowed to 
stand, it separates into two jwirtK, like the 
blood—a serous fluid, and a solid, or dot. 


loon after her arrival, of* die bilious fever of die country, had re¬ 
in that country until duced him to an extremely feeble state. 

conquered by the His father having resigned ins scat in con- 
nd 1782, When the grass on account of ill health, he was 
iavandal) in Georgia. elected to puedbed him. At the |>fcriod of 
in West Florida^ in his election he whs but 27 years of age. • 
tec Kjs son. 'Doctor He taok his seat in the eongrtss of 3770, , 
sketch of the history and Ins character and talents mode him 
a considerable time, highly cslecmcjl there. His health soon 
f*d a highter of more^ declined) and; after affixing his name to 
• thh instfcimhnt which declared his roun- 

an aqueous (liquid, ’* trjjfs indejieiidciicc, lie retired from public 


life. A change or climate being recom- 
inendcd, he was induced to run the risk) 
of a voyage .to Europe, and embqrkcd, 
With his vvify about dm clhse of the year 
177ft, lor St. Eustatim He was never 


The lymph senes to repair losses <4* -after heard from, and the ship is supposed 
the blood, by bringing to it various mate- to have foundered at sea, • 


rials from tfifi’erenl jwrts of the system, 
and chvlp, which is mixed with the 
iympn m the thoNcic duct. It seems also 
to remove those elements of nutrition, 
whose place is to be supplied by others, 
and t transmit them to the Kurfifre. The 
uses and history of lymph, however, arc 
'yet imjK:rfectiy known. The lymphatic 
vessels were not known till towards the 
middle of the seventeenth century. They 

furnished with 
valves, like the veins, and spread through 
different parts un*l organs. 1 he cause of 
the circulation of the lviftjili is unknown, 
as there does not appeur«to be any im¬ 
pelling orgap analogous to ^he heart, it 
lias been suppos 'd tha4. die afWubenT 
power exercised at their mouths impels rhe 
' m^uid forward, that already absorbed being 
thus displaced by the new absolutions. 
These vessels arise in efery part of tin- 
body, and terminate in c the thoracic* duct. 

Ltncecs. (See Danaults.) 

' LYpcu, Thomas, junior; one of the sum- 
era of the declaration of independence, 
born in South Carolina, August 5,171ft, 
and sent to Eton school, England, in Ins 
Kith year. 1ft- was admitted a gentleman 
coAmoner at Cambridge flniversity,where, 
be took his degrees, and afterwards com¬ 
menced biff Serins in the. Temple. In 
3772, he returned to South Carolina, after 
an abseuce of*fcight or nine years. His 
father had warmly espoused the cause of . 
colonial emancipation, ftnd Mr. Lynch sus¬ 
tained him with ability. In 1775, the 
first regiment of provincial regulars was 
raised in South Carolina, and Mr. Lynch 


Lv NctiBURR ; a town iii Columbia noun- ’ 
tv, Virginia, on the south bank of James 
river ; laL 37° 31H N.; Ion. 7ft° VtH W. ; 
(Kipulation in jtvlO, 4ti26. It is situated 
20 iniles lielmv the great falls, where , 
James river breaks through the IHue 
ridge, and is one of the most flourishing 
and coinmereial towns in the stall*. It 
contains several public ware-houses, in 
which a large quantity of toliacco is un- 
nnally inspected, it has also toliacco 
manufactories, tobacco sterrnnaries, and 
numerous establishments for trade and 
lnanjifacturrts. There an* in the vicinity 
manufacturing flour mills on an extensive 
scale, and cotton and woollen manufacto¬ 
ries. In tile nei^liborh.iud of the town 
are four mineral springs. Lynchburg was 
establish* d +fT 1780, and incorporated in 
1805. ft is built mostly on the declivity, 
of a hill. The surrounding country ts 
rugged, hffiken - and mountainous, but 
alsmuds in fertile, vnlbys, and is )Ktpuloiis. 
Kfom its situation, it commands an extern 
rCve trade, nor only with the western part 
of Virginia, but the states of .North Caro¬ 
lina, •Tennessee, Kentucky and Ohio. 
Tho abides brought to the market consist 
of tobacco, wheat, flour, hemp, turner, 
whiskey,cider, beef, live bogs, Ate. The 
produce is conveyed in butteaux down the 
river to Richmond, whidh is the dejKit of 
all the merchandise pussing from Lynch¬ 
burg destined to foreign markeis. ^ 

Lymihurst, lord. (See f'oplcy.) 

Lynn ; a post-town in Essex county, - 
MassacbuSfctts; Similes S. W. of Salem,. 9 / 
N«N. E. Ronton; Ion. 70° 58' W.; lab 42° 


was appointed to tlie command of a com -. 28' N.: population in 1820,4515 j in 1830 


puny, and soon raised liis^upta of troojis. 
His exertions, while on this duty, injured 
h& health, and, when he joined’his regi- 


6138. It is noted for the manufacture of 
shoes. Aliout 1,500,000 pair of women’s 
shoes are made here annually. There is 


* a 
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a mineral spring hi thin town, near whicdi land. Tt« flesh is patenting fat, white, and \ 
is a house for the*accommodation of vis» some,wlmt resembling the rabbit irafiavor. 1 
iters. Its Indian name was Saugus. — It breeds once u yeaf, having two young 
■Lynn beach connect |he yxnmisula of Nu- at a time. The ether ‘American species 
hunt to the main land. (See v ya&aiit,) are F. rufa and F.fasriata, both of which 
■ I.rrrtt. This name has bahi applied to art sipafter- than the preceding. Ttret 
most of the r«ts with short tails: seycrul farmer occurs in the Atlantic states as 
species wereghrmerlj confounded hy fain- well ns to the north and west; t|fe latter 
mens under this head, and there is still much ‘appeals to tie confined to the borders of 
confusion respecting thertv The largest plains, and the woody country in the' 
and most beautiful, the F. ceniaria, is vicinity of the Pacific. From the ac- 
Jbtind iu Ashl and Russia. Thl I)\tx on counts of travellers in the nqrthem. nqd 
, Europe, the F. hpi$, has. become rare, ex'* western parts of this continent, it is prob- , 
cept in the Pyrenees, aiUb^iartof the Ap- able that there is more than one nor- 
ennines. , This animal is twhut three icet descript hnimal of this genus, esjieciai- 
long, aijd is very destructive tikthc'Smaller h in the countries liordering oil the Oo- 
q mid roped v. ft was cgJelirnRtl, among lurnhia; hut, as the skins -procured from 
the ancients, as having been harnessed to thejice are carried directly to China, they 
.the car of Bacchus, in his conquest of seldom come under the inspection of the 
India. They also attributed great quick- naturalist. 

ness of sight to it, and lcigned that its Lvii.vnais; a ci-tlcvnut prorince in the 



urine was converted into a precious stone-. 
The skin of the male is, spotted, and i* 
more valuable in winter than in summer. 
The caracal ( F. raracal) is somewhat 
larger than a lux, and derives us name 
from the black culm of jt.s ears, die word 


eastern, part of France, of which Lyons 
was tie; capital.' It consi.tmd of Lyonnais 
Proper. Beaujolnis and Forex. It now 
forms the departments of the Rhone ami 
the Loire. (See Department.) 

Lvov. mi, Peter, a celebrated natural* 


rnraral signifying black m the Terki-h i-t, born in 1707, ui Maestrie|it v graduated 
language. There are several sp. i it > i.f . at ('trti lit, and was for some time a coun*. 
Ijuw animals in North An^-riea, the In st seller at the Hague. He afterwards Iie^ 
know'll of which is the Northern or (’an- came secretary, anil Latiiv. ?f.'n 


ado lynx {F. Camden$ut }. Pennant eon- interpreter to Jfie states of Holland. This 
sklered it ns identical with the lynx of .situation occupying hut little of his time, 
the old vyorld ; lientlhuy !8t. Hilturv ruuia'd he employ'd litms^T in researches into 
it as a distinct species, and Temmim-k has the natural lnsnsy of insects and other 
again, under the name of F. bon nils, de- animals, prutictiWIy such as vjere to la; 
scribed the species as tjie same in both found uilhe vicinity of the Hague. He 
hemispheres. It is known hv the name funned a valuable collection of shells, 
of hvp-nri'u and le rhut, '%rflBng the ami was admitted into many of the j*rm-’ 
French ■L’urtadinns. If i« found ill gie.it cipal sck-nlific -.orielies in Europe. His 
abundance in the districts about Hudson’s death took place Jim. 10,17H>. II;s most 
bay, from whence seven to nyio Thousand iiu|Hirtant produrtiigi is t untied Trait> 
Skins are annually e\|H>rted. It is a timid amtumiyiu tie la Chenille qui rouge le /jVV 
.creature, incapable of attacking the larger \ tie Savlt (1700, 4io.)—a wyrk no less re- 
qiiudrujiedH, hut veiy destructive to rabbits/ markable for originality of design than for 
and hares, on which it chiefly pn ys. It splendor of lAeeution. Lyonuet \vas_di>-« 
. makes little resistance when brought tinguished for his skill as a painter and 
to hay but hunter: for though, liken eat, engraver, mid he displayed ufueh ingemi- 1 
it spitoyvflft erects the hair on it-; back, it hy in inqmning'inicroscppes, and otlic% 
is oamv <ffwtmvi-it In u blow vv itli a slender instruments used in making his observa- 
Mick*It is about three ieot long from the tions. * 

tip of its-nose to the end of its tail, which Lvovs, or, pioperly,LvoN (Lugtluniun ); 
is aiiout six inches ii^ length, with a lilack the second city of France, situated on the 
, Its large [laws, slender loins, and Rhone, and fchuiqe, P3 leagues S. E. of v 
long, but thick hind legs, with large hut- Paris, and t>3 N. W.til’ Marseilles; ore.hi- 
toc.kS, scarcely relieved by a sbo*, thick episcopal see; capital ot' the department, 
tail, givo it a clumsy am# nwkfWipl ap- of the Rhone; head-quarters of a military . 
■peurance. Its guit is by iKiunds, straight division *, and seat of uumerous admuiis- 
forward,.with .the back a little arched,tuid trative and judicial authorities; lat. 15° 
lighting oil all' the feet at once. It'swims 4ti' N.; Ion. 4° ^ E ? ; ptipulation, in- i 
»well, and will cross the arm of a lake of eluding the suburbs, in 1828, 185,723. ■ 
two jmiltM in widtli, but is not swift on 'Three bridges cross the Rlione, which ia<' 
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here*bout650 feet wide, and often ocea- beauty ? sine and woollen, and silk, and* 
Hions great destruction by its inundations, cotton studs, beautiful shawls, crepe, silk 
as was the ease particularly in 1812 and hose, gold amPsilvcr luce, ant among * 
1823, \ The Saone,. which is 480 feet the productsof iter industry. A large, 
Witte. * 8 crossed by six bridges. The proportion ojfull the silk raised in France, 
rivers are lined with wharves, some of and great quantities imported from Italy, 
which are adorned with handsome build- ar^wrought up here. • Tlte-gilk raised in 
ings, thronged with boats of various tie-, the vicinity is remarkable xor its vvliite- 
scriptidns, and resound with the hum of ness.. In 1828, the number of e.itnblish- 
numerous mills and wattT-shops. The ment? for the' manufacture of silk was 
, interior of the city presents the aspect of /vvitlilft.'tke Wails) 7110, and tliat of U»e 
an old town, with narrow and dark streets, looms, 18J823. Printing and the book 
lined with houses seven or eight stories trade, pnjier-huijgingH, the manufacture 
higli, built solidly of stone.* 'tyrt pave- of glass, jeyTs, artificial dowers, hats, 
incuts are pebbles, and there a if no side- Ac., give, occupation to numerous hands, 
walks. Some of the stivets, in the more Lyons has^aii extensive transit ttade of . 
modem quarters of the city, are more provisions lor' the southern cities, and of, 
spacious and handsome. There are oil the oil and soap of Provence, and tin. 
public squares, among which thin of Louis wine.- of lauigtiedoc, for the .northern. 1 
le Grand, Ilcllreour, one of the most Numerous and extotishe warehouses and 
magnitieeut in Eurojie, is adorned with docks facilitate the. great commercial opc- 
bea.itifui lims^troes, and an equestrian rations of this queen of Eastern Prune*. 
statue of Louis XIV. The numa-tic The Lyonnese uiv industrious, prudent, 
grounds and gardens have been mostly acute, intelligent aud honest. The Time 
toe ted willt buildings since the revolu- of the foundation of Lyons is uncertain, 
tie;t. Among the principal buildings are Augustus made it the Capital of Celtic 
lire splendid •Avici •A rilic, next to that of Gaul, w hich received die name of Lufidu- 
Amsterdani, the finest in Europe : the neturis. In the reign of Nero, it was 
palace of commerce and the arts, con- burned to the .ground. In the fifth een^ 
"%^KK^yithwhich are lcctim-liall-, whclv turv, the Burgundians made tt their caju- ‘ 
various cRflrkes ot - lectures are delivered ; till. In the tvvolllh century, the sect of 
. the vast prefect-house,, formerly a Ihmnu- Waldenscs wasfmirided by Peter de Vaud. . 
ican convent, Vith an extensile garden; a mcrcliai.it of Lyons. Italian fugitives, . 
the principal lio.-piC^ or hotel Dim ; the ‘who came to seek refuge from the rage , 
Gothic cathedral of 8t, Jtfcn, Ac. There of parties in their country, in the thirteenth 
are also nfitnernus hospitals andgjhuirli s, contury, brought vv ith them th< ir arts miU 
a pedals de justin ,and an axt*>iiMve pn-on. ‘wealth. Ly unshuttered* much (luring the 
••The tower of Pitvat, erected on an' leva- irligioiis jpurs of the sixteenth century. . 
tioti to the north of the city, Ibr i^n ob-er- and wS recording bom its io-ses when 
v(|tory, fell down in 1*28, but bus since the revolution of the eighteenth ugain 
bdfen reconstructed. .‘Many antiques have covered*!! with desolation. The citizens 
been lound in flic pa'n of tfie city situated having risen-against the terrorists, in their 
on die, ancient Forum Tntjmti. and on the municipal government, and tin* Jacobin 
sitebf an imperial Unman palace. Med-fclnb (May 2b, 175*3), the convention sent 
^als, coins, vases, statues, b%dis vmntortes, mil army of (10,000 m* n against, the d*-- 
^ijg^witji remains of aqueduct.-, of a the- vofced city, which, after a brave resistance . 
•alre, and Ikunun hath.-, arc among die of 03 days, was taken. Collot tilled mis 
relics of antiquity. Ol%the lull of l our- and^Coutlion erected the guillotine, m . 
’rieres is a general cemetery, adorned widi permanewe, and, dissatisfied vvi||v this * 
trees antb handsome tombs, laid out in ’ slow mediod of execution, inussacffy die 
1808; Lyons contains one of the linest citizens, in crowds,, With gnqie-shut. 
libraries in Stance, consisting of 1*2,000 The fortifications, and many buildings, 
volumes. . Among its scientific and useliil were demolished, *th« name of Lyons . 
institutions are ivyal college,- medical abolished, and Unit of ViUe-AftruneJfie 
and theological school.?; an academy of . substituted for it. In J814, it was die 
science, literature and the, arts ; agricujtu- theatre qf several bloody actiotm between . 
*ral, Limucan, medical, law. Bible and the Flench and the allies. 

’ other {Societies; a mont de piett, savings- * Lvmvs, Golf of (fiaUicus Sinus); a 
l*mkj&c. The commerce and manufac- hay of thp Mediterraueau, on die south- . 
lures are extensive: tlfe most iuqiortant eastern coast of France, lietween. lat 42°. 
article is «lk, the manufacture? of which My and 43° '<35/ N., aud lietweea Ion. 3* , 
are celebrated For their firmness and aud <i° 20' E. The principal ports on 
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this gulf* are Toulon, M nmtiiic^fantt Cetre. it was applied to songs rang lo the 
It is now called, by tin* French’writers, lyre, odes, Sic n and sodn came to desig- 
Golfc du Lion , the name, being derived note 0 species of poetry contradistinguish- 
from the agitation of iut waters. (See ed from dramatic poetry, which was ac- 
Liort, Guy of.) ' 1 compqriied by flutes. (See Lyric PoetryA 

, Lyre; the most ancient rarihged insiru* Lyric a, Lyric pot-try ia tiiat sjiecios 
ment among the Egyptians and Greeks.* of pofitry by which the poet directly cx- 
Tlie mythoVagical tradition of the orjgin presses his emotions. The predominance 
of die Egyptian lyre, the more ancient of of feeling !h lyric poetry is what chiefly 
the two, is curious. After an inundation distinguishes it from dramatic pb&try, in 
of the Nile, a tortoise was left ashord which notion and diameter, independent 
among other animals; after it<*|deytli, iti of the individual emotion of the poet, 

■ flesh decayed, ami some of the tendon? predominate; and from epic' poetry, of 
were dried by the sun, *> as to produce a which a series of actions and characters, 
sound when touched by n^nues, -as he as conlupiplatcd and exhibited by the 
was walking, On shore, lie immediately poet, is * the charaeierietie. No definite 
made an instrument in jrnit.iti\u of it, and limit ean he readily drawn between finch 


thus invented the lyre. This lyre, origi¬ 
nally, had but three strings. The Greeks 
ascribed the invention of the lyre to their 
Henries (Mercury), tin* son of Jupiter 
and Main. [Pnus. v.) but the, Greeks 
also say, that Hermes first used the shell 
of a tortoise. According to others. Mer¬ 
cury merely improved llie invention of 
die Egyptiuii. Diodorus tells us that 
Apollo li*lt so mtieh rejieutanee, for Ins 
enielty towards Mars)as, that he tore the 
strings from his cithern. The guises, 
after this, invented a tone, and Orpheus, 


departments of the art. There may be 
lyrical passages in un epic, ora drama,when 
opportunity is afforded to the [met to pour 
out his own excited and exajjed feeling 
hut it is an irregularity, ami* a dangerous 
one. Poets of moderato^Hlents,* or little 
experience, arc apt to burthen the reader 
with iliiwnselvcs, unable Ur follow uji the 
represtMitation of life in a form not indi¬ 
vidually their own. Lyric poetry* is more 
limited than the dnfma u t . v.) and die 
epic (tj. v.t, Itecausc feeling is limited to 
the present; hut, on this account, it is* 


Linus and Thamyras, one %*nch. These, more excited and stirring. FroiruAy* iev-» 
being added to the three-stringed Egyp- ture of lyric poetry, it has flourished het- 
tian lyro, gave rise to the heptachord, or ter at court titan the dnij.uatic and epic, 
seven-stringed lyre of die Greeks. 'Hie- bodi of which, like history, require liberty, 
invention of tlui instrument has also l»een because they npia^ftjpreseni ti*ulv the 
ascribed to each of its chief improvers. The diameter of mJh in his mmiifbhl strivings, 
Egyptian and Grecian h n s were, at first, which e.aiuot Ik; tjpne but by viewing life 
strong with the sinews of animals. The imjiaitially, and depicting it freely : whilst 
nuinlier of the strings was at laat increased tin* lyric poet, in most of iiis. highest 
to eleven. It was played with the jiltc- efforts. ymis to express his adoration, b£ it 
from, or lyre-slick, of ivory or poli-hcd of a liero,-or his* mistress, or nature, or 
wood, also with the fingers. Che lyre God; und this tone coincides very well 
was called by different name#— lyra,phor- with die adulation* of courts.- lienee, 
minx , chelys , barbitas . barbitmi\ rithara. when the* drama and epic have gone 
The body of the lyre was hollow, to iuy down with the decay of national hnle- 
t-reafio the sound. Few objects are sit pendence and spirit, and genius, debarred 
graceful in form, and susceptible of such from action, lives only in 
' various application in the - fine mis, as the lyric jmetry continues, nnd/liot unfre- 
lyre, which is even yet used as a inftsieal quently even flourishes, because man al- 
instnrtnent. • It is the syrnlmj of Apollo, ways feds; admiration, love and hutred 
yet other deities also bear the lyre; and cannot die. 'Even the slave* may ex- 
mythology mentions many gods, .who dis- press in verse the accents of lovr or 
Anguished themselves on this instrument, adulation ; and religion, is all eireuni- 
ft was pluyed l»y educated Greeks in gen- stances, is a never-failing spring of 
(fed; and Thetnisfocles having oneo do- elevated feeling. ,\Ve a must not sup- 
' cfined playing when requested, lie was pose, however, that every expression of 
t considered a jicrson without os hi vat ion. feeling, in verse, deserves the name of a, 
'K)ioviuko( (unmusical) siguifie,d an dlilcray lyrical poem, although the mistake is a 
man. In a work of Doni, entitled Lyra very common one, as the crowds of un- 
Barbrriv a, the various forms of the lyre fledged aspirants to lyric honors testify, 
aye collected in two large volumes.—Lyric It is necessary tHht the feeling represent- 
waa, originally, whai belongs to the lyre; etl should be itself poetical, and not only, 
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wortfcjftb be preserved, but accompanied accorjriplisb ttys object: he collected a 
by a variety of ideas,-beauty of imagery, fleet, and repulsed the Athenians, who 
and alt eloquent flpw of language. One lost in the engagement 50 vessels. The 
distinct feeling should predominate, giv-’ glory of this /Victory he endeavored to, 
ing tone, to the whole,: the feeling must increase by intrigues. When, therefore, 
be worthy of the sulyee.t which oapsed it, (’allierutideig who succeeded him in line 
‘ corresponding to the same I»otli in degree command, had been defeated by* the' 
.and kind, and must be so exhibited as to Athenian Conon, in an engagement near 
give \ living picture of the jstet's mind v Arginusa,', in which be lost bis life, LjV 
1 While, at the same time, whnl is merely in-' sandor, contrary to the; estaWished custom' 1 
dividual and accidental must be excluded, jpf Sparta, was a second time appointed 
so that the |H,et shall he truly the repre- fidmi/d If the fleet. He iinmodkuely 
aemative of his race, and awaken the sym- bought the Athenian fleet, which Was , 

■ pathyofall But this requires genius of a .much superior^ M the S|Hirian ; it lay at 
high order. From tin. 1 nature of teelmg anchor 1 kT<)^ .dSgo.spotamos. Only nine 
results the limited range of lyric poetry, ut‘ the ships eseajK-d tlie fury of hi^nttaek ; 
and the variety of sty lc and rhythm, e\- one earriiti tlie news of the defeat to 
hibited in almost numberless metres, the Athens ; with the rest, Conon, the Atlie- 
liold associations of iliras, and tlie peeu- man admiral, eseajied to Fvagortts, king 
liar imagery belonging to'this sjh ch s of of Cyprus. The nmiuindcr of the fleet , 
jioetry. The tone of lyr:c poetn i< tell into the hands of the Spartans, almost 
warmest if it expresses teelmg calk'd forth without resistance, and Lysnnder sailed 
by present efreurnstanees. It is more with it into the port of Lampsacus in 
composed when it represents feelings triumph. He put to death the prisoners 
which are past. The hymns of the an- (-‘iOOO), with their generals, lieeause they 
e‘. os, tlie ode in genenil, the song and hud thrown from a rock the news of two - ■ 
h.-mu, with which ur> eonneeted several Corinthian vessels, and had determined to 
metrical foruts of tin Italians and Span- cut oil* the right hand of all tlie IVlnpim- 
iards (sonnets, canzoni, &c.), liking to the uesiap prisoner. After this defeat, all 
former; the epigram, in the Greek sense the Athenian allies went over to the Spar 
elegy, &e., to the luucr. tans. In the.V.itics and islands which had 
(See the various articles, and Lyre.) surrendered, he ali^lislied the democratic 

Ltsamjek, g ripartan gdht-ral, who ter- gm eminent, and founded an oligarchy, 
urinated the Pelo ponn esian war by the YVjjtli a diet of 180 ships, lie then sur- 
oonquestof Athen-vlk U-401. With tlie rounded Athens by sea, while Agis and 
activity, and ambition, u:i?l penetration of Pausanias enclosed it with a powerful 
Theinistoclcs, he unil%l the pIRuiey ifiid army on land. Faming at length coni- 
insinuating address of Alcihiaftes. lie indlcd the Athenians to ttmn nde.r. They 
igained more easily, and retained lomur, lost tlo»-*^hdej»eudenee, arid considered 
the favor of the groat and / povvui’\il, than themselves hnppv that their city was not 
Alcibiades did the hearts of wmiini and destroyed. An oligarchy of .{0 tyrants 
of* the multitude.' 1 Iy•Aieriticed the vycl- was no#established, which was aritiunis- 
* fare of his country Ins own ambition, tered with tliy most terrible cruelty. Ly- 
IIe used every uff-ans to elevate his gander then returned to l.amltemon, 
friends and ruip/nis enemies. Justice ywhere his character was well understood; 
^a nd tru th to liii/i were einjav words. He yet the splendor of his victories, his exira- 
us&B 1 1 jftt if one cannot accomplish onltiiary hheralily, und his iqqiarent disiii- 

his purposes m a lion’s skin, lie must put teretjjedness, gave him such an ascend- 
on the fox’s. Force ami fraud w ere his ency that, in fact, if not in name, he was 
political instruments. In tlie court of sovereign of all Greece. Contrary to tlie 
, Cyrus th£ Younger, where he resided a laws of Ly curgus, lie brought into ripurta 
long time, he endured, without a niurmur, immense sums of money, and valuable- 
the haughtiness of the Asiatic satraps; treasures, and thus ruined the SpartniC, 
and, soon after. In: exhibited the same virtue, lie now attempted to accomplish,' ■ 
arrogance towards tin: Greeks. His bar by artifice, his long-conceived plan of de- ' 
trod was implacable, arid his revenge tern- strOying tlie constitution of his country,, 
bte. His ruling passion was ambition, by aihnieting to the throne not only all* 
He destroyed the powerful nty of Athens, the lleraclida;, but all pativc Spartans,' ’ 
and conceived tlie plan of raising his and, finally,'assuming the sceptre himself, 
country to the surnmi^ of gieatness, at Apollo himself was to have declared that, - 
the same time that it was to be under to secure the prosperity and happiness of 
his own rule. * He used every means to Sparta, its worthiest citizens should sit. 
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upon the throne. But 
the fraud was to have lien committed 
the temple nt Delpli, one of the 
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Only 34 of his orations .have come down \ 
to our own times: editions Of them have •' 
priests retracted his conifer t, from fear been published by Taylor (London, 1739, 
of the consequences, and^frustrated the 4to.; and Cambridge, 1740), Anger (Paris, 
whole plot, although it wns nbf discovered • 1783, J2 vols.), and Iteiske (in the Collet - 
until lifter the death of Lysandery when tion At Greek Orators). John Gillies, the 
the plan vvi« found among. his_papgrs. historian of Greece, translated the orations 


He was killed in n tattle, in, the Boeotian 
,.war, in which he commanded the Sparta 

• forces (B. C. 394). His memory w 
honored in Sparta; for the nnJonJ blirt 
to his guilt, regarded him ns a virtuou? 
citizen, since lie did »ft,enrich himself, 
hut lived always in greatjkivetty. His 

, life has been written by PhmVcii. 

Lvsi* s ; an Athenian omtoifrwlio flour¬ 
ished between the V<0th fend litOth Olym¬ 
piads, about 158 B. C. His. lather, (-Vplia- 
lus, was. likewise an orator, of,whom l'lato 
makes honorable mention in Ins Kepuhlie. 
Soon’after his father’s death, Lysias, then 
-in the 15th year of his age, went to Tho¬ 
rium, in Magna Gnecia, to study philoso¬ 
phy and eloquence under Tisias and 
Nieins of Syracuse. Having settled in 
Thorium, lie was employed in the gov¬ 
ernment ; hut, on the defeat of the Athe¬ 
nians in Sicily, he was banished, with 

• many of his countrymen. He returned 
to Athens; hut the 30 tyrants banished 
■him from that city, ainj he retired to Meg- 
ara, * After Athens hail recovered its 
freedom, he exerted himself for the ndv tyi- 
tnge of tlie city, and Aeti sacrificed much 
of his projMTty for the public welfare. 
Yet, notwithstanding his generosity, the 
rights of mi Athenian eiti/en wen*never 
granted him. -Atfirst,he gavi^tvsKpietion 
in eloquence; hut, finding himself sur- 
juissed by Thoodorus, another teacher of 
oratory, he devoted’ his time ti^vvriting 
orations tor others. lie vvrolT more than 
200, some say 400. orations; only 223, 


of Lysias and Isocrates^ and accompanied 
his translation with an Account of their »• 
Lives, and a Discourse on the History 
and Manners of»the .Greeks (London, 
1778). . • 

Ltmmaciius ; soil of AgAthocles, a gen¬ 
eral and friend of Alexander, in the divis¬ 
ion of w hose conquests he received a part 
of 'lliraee. '1 'lie inhabitants stublmrnly. 
opposed his authority, and he was obliged 
to roAquer the country. After this, he 
built the city of T.ysimaehia, on the Thra-- 
nan ('liersoncsus, assumed* the royal 
title, like the other generals of Alexander, 
and formed « league vvith^some of them 
against Aiitigoinis, who had brought un¬ 
der his* own |iower the territories con¬ 
quered by Alexander in Asia. After the 
battle of Ipsisf, in Phrygia (B. C. 301), 
which cost Antigoims his life and his ■ 
crown. I.vsirnaclins became master of 

Asia Minor, Cappadocia l’rojier, and all__ 

the jirovmees In-tween tlie Taurus ai.u 
the Antitaiirus. lie next mane war on 
the imtions oimhe borders#)!’Thrace, and 
enlarged fas territornjsJ*y conquest. In 
aitenqiting to snhjflgam the Gettr, who , 
lived (afraid me Danuta, his^ son and 
Jiifliself f^ll into iheir hands, lie was 
ermpelled to surrender, vvjth his army, to 
the barbarians, who, with horrid,(fries, de¬ 
manded diis death. But their king treated , 
him more generoiAly than the ambitious 
l.ysimaehus dared t<j Iiojk-. He provided 
for his prisoners an entertainment in flic 
maimer of the Greek;*, and left them their 
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however, were regariled as genuine. In jfown splendid furniture and utensils; his 


these he excelled ail the orators of his time; 
and has rarely been surpassed by succiOd- 
ingoratorH. Dionysius praises, the purity, ' 
clearness, conciseness and elegance of Ins 
• expression, the beautiful simplicity of his 
style, his knowledge of men, and his lively 
’ description of their |H > .cuUnriti('ti, and, 

. above all, his unparalleled grace, llis 

S le is applauded as a perfect example of 
> simple Attic eloquence. The efforts 
of Lysias in panegyric, 'howeviy, ac¬ 
cording to Dionysius, wen* iinsiitcejwful; 
lie strives to lie magnificent and lofty, but 
does not fully reach his object. None of 
these eulogies is extant, except the one 
'entitled Evilaphios, and me genuineness 
of this is doubted; hence we cannot form 


own tend, on the contrary, was met^y (v 
atul his vessels were all mad^-»*n clay 
or wood. After the meal wturconcluded, 
Ik* aSked the captive monarch whether 
the rude living of jhe Getu>, or the splen¬ 
did banquets of his own t'ountrf, seemed 
to liiti) most desirable, and advised him to 
make peace With a nation fi-Rin whom so 
little was to lie gained, restored him his 
power, admitted him to* his friendship, 
utid dismissed him witliout a ransom. 
This generous conduct made a deep im¬ 
pression on tlie tyrannical conqueror. He 
restored to the king of the Gets* tlie 
countries which jpe had gained tayond 
th»V Inter’, and gave him his daughter in 
marriage, from this time, the power of 
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Lysima&iusbecame more ana more cx- ■ LrrTi-'E’feN.fGeorge, lord, an elegant 
undeqUUUh'is domestic relations involved ‘ writer and hisToriau, was the eldest son 
lnvn • and ,his kingdom in ■'ruin. Having of sir Thomas jLyitleton, baronet, of Hag, 
jwt away his first wife, he married Ahhn- ley, hi Worcestershire, where he was^ 
Oe, a daughter" of Ptolemy, who led him bom in Juuua»y, 1709. In his Hkhyenr, ' 
'to commit many acts of folly, ‘and f cveu he set out npmi a tour to thj: continent, and,, 
prevailed upon him to murder Agathoclr's, on his return, in 17U0, was chosen mem-,',, 
his son by his first wife, in order to secure ber**of parliament for OkelTfuripton, and 
.the Sut&ossion to her own children. The ■concurred in the.measures of the onpesi- 
,virtues of Agathocles • had gained him Ron,led by Pitt «»d Pulteney. When, 
many powerful friends, who determined Frederic, prince of Wales, formed a sepa- l 
to take vengeance npdn his weak and ‘ (htc clurtj'iu 17H7, he was appointed his 
cruel father. They fled to Sulciirus, and secretary. On the expulsion of Walpole, 
'engage. 1 , liim in a war against Lysima- he was appoimdf' on« of the lords of the 
chits. Seloucus conquerednll AStia Minor treasury; h*\, fdtliough ho sjKike with!" 
almost without a blow. A general Rattle elegance at/l fluency, his oratory .wanted - 
\vus fought at Cotiropedium, in J'hrvgia, lore**, and fie never attaiued flic milk of a 
and, after a valiant resistance, LysWijuchus political leader. In early life, he had itn- 
was totally defeated and slam, fi. C. 282, billed sceptical opinions; but, being sub¬ 
in the 74th year of ins age. sequcntly led into a conviction of die di- . 

Lrsippr?; a sculptor. who flourished >me origin of Christianity, he composed 
in S'cyoa, abo^t 220 15. in the time of ids well-known Dissertation on the Con- 
Alevoider the (Jreat. Alexander would version of St. Paul, first printed in 1747. 
jicrmit no one hut Apelles to paint his About this time* lie lost ins first wife, on 
pern ut, and no one but Lysipjms to make whom lie wrote the celebrated monody, 
liis ■ ratue. The statues of Lysippus were and, in 1711), married a Imly from whom, 
principally portraits. I fe was first a cop- after a few years, he separated by mutual 
persmitli, and afterwards devoted-, himself consent. In 1751, he. succeeded his fa- 
to sculpture. 'The painter Eupnmpus, ther in his title and ample estate, aud, by 
4 > r hom he asked wliat master he should his elegance t and taste, rendered Hagley ' 
follow, told liim to follow nature. His otw of the most delightful residences in the ; 
statues were wrought with^much greater kmgdotn. At the dissolution of the min-' 
beauty and efbgauce than those of his istry, lit' jps raised to the free rage Ify the 
predecessors. Hp^njjp/le the, liody more tide of" baron i.ytflfton, of Franklcy, in* 
slender; the head suiall%; the hair mom the. county of Worcester. From -this" 
natural, flawing and delicate ; avoided time, he lived chiefly in literary retire- . 
angularity, and endeavored to give to meat, and, in 1700, published his Dia- 
every {girt more round ness amT softness logins of the Dead. The latter years of 
of outline, lie used to say, be represented ins iifi^Vffire chiefly occupied in his Hia- 
nieh its they appeared jo his imagination, tory of Henry 11, which is the result of 
but his predecessor-, represented them as assiduous research, but too prolix. lit! 
they really were. «liven the minutest died in August, 1778, in the €4th yeur of 
.parts were labored wjLh the greatest cure, his age, leaving a son, udm succeeded him 
It is not known wliyflier he executed any* in hjs titles, uiip, with great talents, Ik*- . 
marble statues, him many in bronze areV came conspicuous for a conduct entirely 
Hiifc^rast'TO’d. yThe most celebrated are, opposite to that of Imh lather. The {locate 
■a mapnHiittfniimself in a hath'f.Jpai^o- ovlord fLyttleton tnuintaiu a {dace among 
menus) ; several static s of. Alexander,* the collection of Drilisli poets, for tltcir 
representing him in all tly different stages * correct versification, and delicacy of senti- 
of ,his life; a group.of Hutyrs, which meut, rather than tor higiier qualities.^, His* . 
was found at Athens; Alexander and his miscellanies, in prose, also display good"’, 
"friends, a number of statue.* which were taste, and a cultivated mind. His works " 
intended to bear an exact resemblance to were first collected and printed in 1774, ;' 
the original; and jf. colossal Jupiter at 4to., aud since in 8vo. (Sec Johnscffr^ 
Tarentum. “ Lives of the Poets.) \, , 



M ? the 13tl-i letter* ;uid the 4()th eonse- 
r.ant in the English ulpluibei, a labial, pro- 
dueetl by a slighf expinrf;^' with a r«Jm- 
, pression of ( tbc lifts. It is oiiqlif the liquids 
or semi-vowels, mal was not therefore crlfi- 
.sidered by the Romans a consonapt ; but • 
was very fuintly pronounced,rather a- itrest 
between two syllables, than as an articu¬ 
late letter {Quinl. i\. 4), which explains 
why it was subject to elision. 1. It is one 
•of the. first letters which children learn to 
, pronounce, in connexion with the ea«y 
vowel a. (See A.) 2. It passes easily 

* into other letters, losing; itself in the pre¬ 
ceding or succeeding letters—a eireuui- 
kmnee which the etymologist most bear 
:n miiifi', in seeking the demutioti or con¬ 
nexion of‘words having an m in their 
jrooi ; tints, for instancy the German 

ft'ange (cheek) is the ancient Mangon, 
-"dal the middle Latin gives homhurius as 
well fts hobaritis.' The Italian Use o for 
the Latin um, at the end of words. 5Ve 
even find tin* m snpprc'«ed at the .end of 
words, on some ancient medals and in¬ 
scriptions; thus, on the medals of the 
/F.mibun and Pluuriau funijies. we find • 

. PftEfVERNV. CAPTV. ; on. others. 
AVGV^TOR V. If the ,n is‘fully prm 
nounced, the sound passes part litthrough 

• fhenose, asis alsothe eas -wgli a. lienee, 
in French, it is nasal at the end of a word, 
as in parfum , /aim, some foreign word:* 
excepted, as Abraham , Jerusalem. The 
mail of the Hebrews, as a numeral, soni¬ 
fied 40 ; the. same was the ease with the 
Greek t>' ; .s, however (characterized by * 
the stroke before it) signified .40,000. In 
l-atin, it signified 1000: the original de¬ 
signation of this number was double 1) 

•* r (CD), which gradually lecanie'au M. 

' MM denotes 2000, and .vi 1,000^000, or a 
ihoueand thousand. In inimLsmntics, M 
stands for a great mmilier of wools ; for' 
Macedonia, as LEG. M. XJ* Lcgio 
‘ Macedonia Vicesima ; Malta, Jlfltsstlia, 

■ Maiturtini , and many other places Sr 
countries ; for Marcus, Manlius, Marcel* 

1 tus, and other names ; for magnus, mili - 

\ • V 03U viu. 13 


laris, menses, mater, magistcr, St c.; RQ. 
31. for 'eifuitum viapriskr. . M. F>. signifies 
medicines ekfcinr (doctor of medicine); A. 
M. artium niagister (master of arts); MS. 
manu scriptum (mnmiscriptj; MSS. (manu¬ 
scripts). I). O. M. signifies Deo eyptiirlb 
maxi mu (To tlicj best and greatest God, or, 
To the Most High). On tombs, D. M. S. 
means Diis Manibus Sacrum. M stands 
for noon, from the Latin hicndies. Hence 
P. M. post meridiem (afternoon); A. M. 
ante nuridiem (forenoon). In medicine, it 
signifies mi.tre or misccatur ; also manipii* 
)us (a band full). On modern coins, it 
signifies—!, the mint of Toulouse ; 2, 
with a small a over ; t, Mexico ; 3. with a 
crown, Madrid. M, in French, often 
stands for Monsieur ; MM. for Mes¬ 
siers. In music, it is used for the Italiev.-.* 
worths iiuno (less), matyo (band), mezzo and 
modi rato (moderate). AIV stands, in Scotch _ 
and Irish names, for .Iff1c (q. v.). M is 
likew ise used for the unit of 

measure, of ji rimed matter. Types of the 
same fount have bodies of ispml thick¬ 
ness in une direction, and the square of 
this dimension is used in determining the 
amount of printed matter in a given space, 
as a page for instruct, And is termed an wi. 

Mah ; the queen of the fairies, so fanci¬ 
fully described by^lie sportive imagina¬ 
tion of Shaks|H.‘aro, in Romeo and Juliet, 
rhatiecr speaks of a king ami queen of 
Fuvrie. but seems to attribute the royal 
dignity to Proserpine and Pluto,.—/-I'iiif 
origin of the more amiable ^bherpn and 
r Pitania or Mah (it - they are not the same) 
is uncertain. Poole, in his Parnassus 
(H>37), thus describes the Fairy court: 
Olicron, the cui|>eror; Mab (amabilis), the 
empress ; Perriwiggin, Pu«k, Hobgoblin, 
Tom Thumb, A r„ courtiers; Hop, Mop, 
Drop, Tih, Tit, Tin,pick, Pip, Trip, Skip, 
Ac. Ac., maids of honor; Nymphidia, 
mother of the maids. Puck is the em¬ 
peror's jester, Drayton’s A'ympkutia, and 
the Midsummer Night’s Dream, are de¬ 
lightful illustrations of the antiquities of 
queen Mab’s empire, 
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jected hejr to r much ridicule. She paid a 
visit to general Washington, in America, 
in 1785, and died in 1791. 

Macaw. These magnificent births be¬ 
long to the parrot tribe, and are distin¬ 
guished by having their cheeks destitute 
of feathers, and the fathers of' the*. tail 
- long. They form the- sub-genus; am. 

They are only -found in.the tropical re- 
, giofts of South America. They prefer 
^noist situations, from the palm growing ill 

• such spots, of the Fruit of which they are 

• very fond. They usually go in pairs ; 
sometimes, however, theyyissomble. in the 
niomiug and evening, in great numbers. 

' Although they fly well, they seldom vvan- 
C der tar, except in quest of food, and reg¬ 
ularly return in the evening. Tiny build 
their nesi> in the hollow of rotten trees, 
and lay twice m the year, generally too 
ogsr- ut a pjne. The male and female 
share alternately in tie- labor of incuba¬ 
tion . aiuf* reanug the young. When 
young. they itre easily tamed, and wmui 
irrow familiar with persons whom they 
frequently see. Hut, like all the parrot 
tribe, they have an aversion to stranger*., 
and particular!) to ehildrcn. In ^domes¬ 
ticated statq, the) will fend on almost eve¬ 
ry article, but are especially fond of "su- 
--jjar, bread and fruit* They do not ma*ni- 
,eate the latter, but suck them by pressmsr 
their tougue against the upper mandible. 
Like die other 'parrots, these' birds use 
their claws with grAtlwLrtei itv, tnough, in 
climbing, they always Its* in by taking 
bold with their lull in the fir-t ipi-tanci^ 
using their feet only a.-\ second ponu of 
' their motion. When llv\ wire first car¬ 
ried to Europe, their great beau!) and 
.size caused them to be ip modi feqm—t, 
and they were considered as valuable 
presents between sovereign princes. Tins 
bin! was spoken of, by Aldrov audits, as 
early as 1573. 

_ Macbeth lived about the middle of 

""‘TTlfrwUifc fcptli eiuifury. He served against 
the DanesTKvr'ncral of Inundation Dun¬ 
can 1 qr Donald VFI, hpig of Scotland. 

. The Danes wen- completely defeated, and 
Macbeth npw conceived the idea of ob¬ 
taining possession of the Scottish tlirone. 
He appears, like most men in his time, to 
•have believed in the predictions of the 

i defenders to supernatural knowledge. On 
lis return from luS victory over the Dane?, 
-three old women met him with the in- 
, aigtria of the witches of that period, and 
, saluted him—the first, as tharte of Olumis; 

. the second, as tlmrie of Cawdor ; the 
third, as about to be king of Scotland. 
The tw r o first predictions being almost 


ftnifiediately|ftiififeed, Maebctfi was led to 
hope lor die accmnplishmcnt of the last, 
noil, after brooding over the subject for a 
time, determineilto assassinate the king ; 
and perpetrated the crime w hen .the king 
vjas visiting hiqif at his castle of Inverness. 
Tl ie king’s sons wore obliged to save 
t| Mnselves by flight; and Macbeth brought 
tl; * nhtiqn t<i favor his cause, by liberality 
to jLhe mobility, and by strict justice in In* 
ai ministration. ■ For 10 Years, he. reigned 


w 


h nitylrrutiou ; but, after this period, h 
snThlenly bfieame a tyrant. His first vie- 
tim was Hnnquo^wbo Ijad been privy to 
tlie murder of diking. Feeling insecure, 
he t>reeted ar’astle on Dunsinane, limn 
which lie coqfd overlook the whole coun¬ 
try. This is the legend, whieliJias bem 
adopted b\ poetry. But history shows 
no such person as Bnnquo; •Duite.ui was 
slain near Elgin, and not in Macbeth's 
own easde ; and Macbeth, though he as¬ 
cended the throne by violence, had in fact 
a better claim lo ir than Duncan, and was 
a firm, ju-t tun! equitable prince. Man¬ 
shift’, thane of 1'ife, fled to England, ate! 
urged Mah olm, t,lie sou of the murdeieJ 
Duncan, to take vengeance. \->i-,ted by 
riiward, earl of Northumberland, the) re¬ 
turned to their 1 country. Macbeth was 
defeated, fled tf> his castle, and was slain 
m the 17th tear of bis reign, A. D. 1057. 

Mali: viu.ks ; two apocryphal honks of 
the Old r fijfstamenr, which contain the 
hi-aisry of Judas siimumcd Maccabeus, 
and hi- lirother-, and the wars-which they 
sw-iained agam.-t the kings of Syria, in de¬ 
fence of flu u religion, and tie' indepen¬ 
dence of thjp,r country. iSec dries.) The 
author alul ilie age of ihc-c books are 
uncertain. The council of Trent placed 
them riming the canonical l«»ok>. but tie*' 
Protestants Inure rejected them as appery- 
phnl. 

» Maccvkom,AIm vkom or Mac'ciiero- 
wt ; a preparation of fine flour, winch 
firing a favorite article of food among this 
Italians. It is eaten in various ways/ 
generally simply boiled, aud served 
lip with grated cheese. Maecarant is 
generally made in pieces- resembling a 
long pij*e ,bundle, of small diameter ; 
sometimes, however, in other shapes as 
flat, square, &o. #t i- a wholesome loud, 
atni a national di-h of the Italians, pur-* 
tin daily of the Neapolitans. It.is mode 
best in tlej neighborhood of Naples, Whole 
village!*, Jiving ahiiost solely hy the inarm - 
‘fixture : and, in Naples it .is eoutiiitinlly 
sold in the streets, cooked for the lower 
classes, particularly for the litzzarmi. The 
pieces being Very long, and being held in 
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3it\fingcrs' during the Irodss of eating,. 
nome skill is required A manage them. 
This fashion of eating lard-long tnaecd^ 
^oni, forms a suhjoct ofl ridicule agaiult 
the Neapolitans, in inorcmhgn one Italian 
comedy. The modes of cooking muecl- 
roni an- various ; the simplest are the Ik 
T he fashion of cutting it ptyo pieces aid 
stewing it with eggs, &<*,., as is done In 
Engkuid and the U. States, is not to In 
recommended, Maccaroni is well rubdtVit 
\ix in France, and pretty vjcll $ti G»*r- 
many.— Maccaroni is also used us a tenu 
■ »f contempt for a coxnQiuh— homo cross#, 
Mineri?(t. ' V 

Maccaronic Poems ; a\kind of face-- 
lions'Latin poems, in whieh are inter¬ 
spersed words from other languages, witli 
Larin inflections. Tliey were first written 
hy Teofilo Folengi, under the name of 
Merlino Cwcaio, a learned and witrv* Ben¬ 
edictine, born in 1484, at Mantufx. fie 
was a contemporary au<l friend of Ha- 
liazzario. • Ferdinand of (iotizaga, with 
whom he resided K) years in Sicily, wits 
his patron, and Foh-ngi often celehrates 
his praises. He s|»eiit the rest of his 
days in a monastery at Bassuno, where lie 
died m 1544. Variotis grave" and religious 
poems of his, in Italian and Latin, are still 


this wdrk appeared m 1822, at Hamm 
and a translation at,Leipsic,.in 1827. We 
find an example of French maccaronic • 
verses in the third interlude of Moliere’s ’ 
Malade imaginairt. It was introduced 
into England in the reign of llenry VII, 
when Skelton exhibited some specimens 
of it. It Was fashronuble under Elizabeth, 
in whose reign a poem on the^rmiidu, 
of which Wgrton gives & specimen, waif 
written. Drummond also wrote a mae 
caronic poem, o£ w^fiich the following w ill 
lie a sufficient eqiceimeii •.— 

('onvtic.it e:rtemp/o l>u rrmcmamios dtijue ludeeots. 
Jack /in' npumquc hiremunwm. plrug'hdnvfsttrs Ht- 
ijitc pteiighmarmof, 

Tiimblantrsuue .\irnvt, ricoso er ktlchin* 

Hutw i/m dirtifcras ternl cum dubclouty duh- 
as. Sic. 

Maccuiav kli.i, Niecold. It is not easy 
to determine a man’s disposition and char¬ 
acter from his writings. When, however, 
ns was the case in the governments of an¬ 
tiquity and the Italian republics of the 
tmddie ages, a man’s writings are more 
<he offspring of his jiolitical situation than, 
mere exercises of his intellect, and espe¬ 
cially if they coincide with his conduct, 
they afford fair grounds forjudging of the 
author’s character. This is the case with 
Kiccoln Maccliiavelli, the famous Floren- 


extant, and are not withoift value. He is 
regarded by the Italian poets as die in- 
veutor of heroi-romte jmerry; His prill- 
cipdl poem m this style was Salieri .1 lac- 
caronga, because it was'mixed'up of Latin 
and Italian, as maccaroni is made of va¬ 
rious ingrediehts. An edition of this po¬ 
em, printed in 1521, is still extant. In 
munition of Virgil, he, earm'*»jlie hero 
of Ins poem through numerous circum¬ 
stances, and, at lust, to the infernal regions. 
Here, among other things, In •sees the 
punishment of pibets. Forftvery untruth 
or exaggeration in^ their works, de\ ils 
Were apjiointod to exiraet a tooth, whiel 
grew again every day. This poem con¬ 
tains many satirical accounts of the «inu- 
ners of the age, witli beautiful passages 
in genuine Latin verse. Besides tffis, lie 
'Wrote a smaller comic poem, entitled .1/os- 
chga+OT the War of the Gnats and the Em¬ 
mets-—a youthful production ; also Ec¬ 
logues and Epistles; all in the uiuccnrouic 
style. Heinsius (Ti nt, "4th part, p. 171) 
•mentions a German jaiem of this sort— 

, f'lpia, Cortum vcrsicule dc Flois tnoartibus, 
iUis DcirinUis quit onuiw JcmAlinschos,. 
‘Mamios, Wcibras, Jungfras, &u\, bcltuppc^e, 
,«( Spitzibus suis seknaflis steckere et bUere 
soltnt; Jkutan Gripkoldo Knickknackio 
cx FMrndia (anno 1593,4to.), of which lie 
gives the introduction. A new edition of 
. 15* " 

•.: ■ i 


tine secretary. The prejudices againsr, 
lum, arising from an incorrect understand¬ 
ing of his treatise called^ 11 Principe {the. 
Prune), t*uve caused him to lie Regarded 
as the teacherj^Vfifefestable line of jh»1- 
• icy, called from him Macchiavellism, in¬ 
tended ft) enable jlesjMitism to perpetuate 
its existence by fraud ami violence, though 
there are. few men oil record who have 
shown*!o much of a truly civic spirit.—He 
was bora ;it Flounce, in the year of 
a noble family, whose members bad en¬ 
joy ed the highest dignities in the republic. 
Little is known of Ins youth, and nothing 
of his education, except that he studied 
under Marrellus Virgilius. On account 
of his distinguished talents, be.Milg very 
early appointed chancellor of‘the Floren¬ 
tine republic, and, not long afterwards, 
was advanced m the post of secretary of 
state, for which reason lie is ftnost com¬ 
monly called Scfrritarto Fiortntino. When 
Florence had recovered left- liberty, by the 
expulsion Of the Medici (see Medici), and, 
from fear of the exifod’family, had become 
involved in the ambitious wars and m- 
■ trigues of Charles VIII, at a time when 
great political adroitness, and a spirir of 
genuine republicanism, were required in 
her envoys, Maccliiavelli was several 
times charged wfith important embassies.. 
He was four tipies plenipotentiary at tli#> 
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’ ' French ooint, twice at that of the pope, 
and twice, also, at that of the emperor 
Maximilian., The republic acknowledged 
his great services, but rewarded them 

* sparingly, so that he was sometimes 
" obliged to petition the sigiioria (supreme 

.authority of the state) <jti account of’his 
••'.-poverty, llis advice was of great use to 
;t|ie commonwealth, at the time of the in¬ 
surrection of Vul di Chiana. . The leading 
, principles of his counsels, at this juncture, 
mat'he deduced from hi* numerous let- 
' tors, present’d in the Florentine archives. 
They were to maintain a peaceful and 
friendly spirit in the settlemeut of difficul¬ 
ties, to provide for ;ui upright anti strict 
administration of justice, to make the bur- 
deu of taxes as light as possible, and to 
keep a watchful eye on the smallest cir¬ 
cumstances that had n lation to public 
concerns. Even m regard to military 
affair', the stale was so convinced of the 
sagacity of iti- views, that they preferred 
liis counsel to any other. Among other 
things, a Tuscan legion \v;ls established 
by his adv ice. This band, at a later peri- 

* od, distinguished itself remarkably under 
the coninland * ^ f Giovanni de’ Medici. 
When poj*c Julius II ii;ul succeeded in 
establishing a league in Italy against the 
overwhelming power of the French, Louis 
XII, to levenge himself and wound the 
dignity of the pop- 1 m the tcnHerest point, 

* attempted to assem^ a council in Italy, 
and reipiisted the JP loftyfincs to allow 
Pisa, which Jiad become again .subject to 
them, to he the place <»V mooting. Mae- 
cliiavelli feared the papal thunders, and 
advised his countrymen to evade the pro¬ 
posal. He went with this view a> <m.oy to 
.the king, hut the king would not he refused. 
After his return, he wg'Sent to Ihsa, to 
watch the proceeding* of the council, and 
to labor for its dissolution. Nevertheless, 
the pope was so indignant against tfic 
Flo renti nes, that he limned un alliance 

dtli Fefrtk^inl of Arragon to deprive 
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ed 'to his 
discourses on thti 
a*so his Priiicc,| 
preuzo dc’ Me 
’lived again 
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; them of their freedom, and, by their 
means, the power of the •Medici was re¬ 
established. Vs Muoehiavelli had labored 
, incessantly lor ihe good of the republic 
. Ebfen/.o de’Medjci. now dictator of Flor- 
•, ence, seized the opportunity. m spite of a 

B iblic decree, to snip him of his dignities. 

v was afterwards wer ..-.ed of participating 
in the conspiracy of the Uoscoli and Cup- 
.pbui against the cardinal Giovanni de* 
, Medici, imprisoned, put to the torture, and 
, banished ; all which he endured with a 
firmness approaching y,< indilference. 
^4fler the cardinal became }«>jic (Leo X), 
^Itis punishment tivats remitted. He return- 


ij country, and wrote his 
gjten first books of Livy; 
Which he. dedicated to 
• Upon this, he was 
;.o tavor by this jnjwerful 
biiiy; and cardinal Julius, who ruled 
Jorence iu the name of Leo X, and eftr- 
mltlv desired jo reform the condition of 
till place, availed himself of the advice 
of^Macvliiavelli, in extinguishing various 
1 commotions. He was suspected of 
being efmcfrned in a new conspiracy 
against the Medici; hut the only conse¬ 
quence was. thaLl'ts vv;is obliged to ivtiirn 
•to private lift\,aiid to indigence. W he» 
'Julius, umler^the name of Clepienj VII, 
ascended the papal chair, Macrhiaveih 
was again employed in public business: 
ill particular, he vva< sent to aid the allied 
forces of ihe pope and thy Florentines r: 
the defence oi’Tuscany against the army 
of Charles \. The eoulidenee .now re¬ 
posed in him by the Medici alienated 
from him the alleetionsofthe. Florentines; 
and, atier his renirn to Florence, lie died, 
June 22, 1.727, neglected and poor. It 
appears, from the letters of his son Pietro 
to Francisco Nelli, that lie manifested on 
his death-lied tjie feeluitrs of a Christian. 
The account of the inaccurate Paolo Gio- 
vio, that he died a suicide and an atheist, is 
not to he dc|»endcd on.-jj-Thc writings of the 
immoiia! Florentine may lie arranged un¬ 
der four heads,—history. |x,>1ities, belles- 
lettres, and ’military treatises. Hi* eight 
•hook' on the- history of Florence, written 
at the command' of (’lenient VII,' begin 
with the year l‘21o,anil end with Lorenzo 
de’ MediriTm the year I4ifc2. They are 
among the first lustorieal works of mod¬ 
ern times, which deserve to he plumb 
side by si'ue vvjth the lieautilul remains of 
antiquity. iMacchiavelii was probably 
prevented by death from completing fins 
v&irk, anti it, said to have left liis collec¬ 
tion of materials to Guicciardini. Tie- 
histofy is distinguished for its pure, eh- 
gaut/aqd flowing style; its impartiality is 
doubtful. The Life of Castruccio I’astra- 
cani, lord (if Lucca, is more properly .V 
romance tliau a biography. The hero, 
who is as gr< at a villain Ca-sar llorgia, 
is ebritiminllv quoting iijMithegms from 
Plutarch. I nder the head of jwilities njv 
included Ids two most important works— 
the Prirme (of which more will l»e said 
her( i aft l qj-,.^md tlte Discourses iqton thc t 
feu first Iwioks of Livy, liis jmrnose, ie 
these last, is to show how a republic may 
be supftorted, and hovy it is excised p> < 
min. The work breathes, throughout, a ( 
warm love of freedom. Filippo fSerfi r 
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relates, in his rommehtiirjts, that Maechn looseness of morals which prevailed in the \ \ 

nvelli was induced to write these dis^ age of the writer: ‘ . 

courses; and those' on thcwArt of War, by 
a number of young men who were accus¬ 
tomed ‘ to assemble with ftm in a gaitlet 
, in Florence, and had IteetiVnude, republij 


writer: bit! MajCchiavelli hated' 
VI, Csssar Borgia, and all the 


cans by the perusal of the ancients. Monl 
tfMjuieu and Rousseau’ l»ve both draw j 
freely Irorn these works. In a trratip 
composed in the year 1519, upon 
reformation in the state of Florence, 
advices the pope Leo X to restore fhe r<* 
publican fozm of government to this city, 
although he pretends fo4jave*thc aggran¬ 
dizement of the Medici in View. His ob¬ 
ject in the seven books on tin* Art of War 
was, td show tin: Italians that they were 
' able to recover their freedom without the 
:j':-tstanc>' of the foreign mercenaries, so 

• t'-'U,‘rally employed in the .states of Italy ; 

and he 'hows himself fully sensible oftiie 
ffreal importance of infantry, then little 
\alued. Frederic the (Jreat knew and 
esteemed this treatise. For the restoration 
of the comic drama, al.-o. the world is in¬ 
debted to rite l''|orentine secretary. His 
cotnctlics, lyi Jin mint <rvln and* Im < 'lizia, 
are the first regular dramas written since 
tiie rime of the Homans. Voltaire prefet- 
red the. first to any of the plays of Aris¬ 
tophanes. Ili> other poefhs are full of 
i bought. The now! entitled Iitlfn^or i> 
very fine, nod has 1 *'eri \ersilied by La 
Fontaine. Ilis description of*tlie pesii- 
, lence, whieh raged in Florence, m *tlie 
' years 152:2—11, mav be compared to 
the similar account in Thucydides, lie 
has written, also, many other treatises, all 
of wlurh show the great, trm-^ml sev¬ 
eral poems. Among his (wipers is*a con¬ 
stitution for the rejmlation of a gay" com¬ 
pany, called CompagMa d! Pianm. The 
■ Prince has Inset 1 often traiMatcd. The 
opinions on this work are very various, 
iconic persons condemn it ns intended to 
instruct tyrants in the art of oppression. 

'I’hts idea originated with tlie, nrclibwhop 
pi’ t 'oiisa, Amhrosio (..’atarino, long after 
me book was given to the. world. Bayle, 

. i*n hisdiimoits dictionary, and Fmlerjc. the. 

*»reat, in his Anti-Macchiavelli, which 
was translated, together with the Prince, 
by tlui order of Mustnplm IIf, arc of tlie 
M ^noe opinion. But they inistakc Mncchi- 
, uvolh’s meaning, for his other writings, as 
.well as his life, prove thut Jie loved l'd>ertjc. 
ardently. Othera consith'r tho*Prince fe 

0 satin:; but, this is impossible. Tfio to*e . ni ...... „„„„„ 

.ot the work is most serious throughout: , out giving ve»t to lu< grief for the 

* :.o trace of satire can life discovered, tunnte condition of his lieatttifitl ce 
<fibers think it a work full of valuable 
cojUtMol fur princes, hut infected with a 


Alexander 
tyrants of his age; and the full eorisidora- 
, tion with which die advances* his stiitiling 
principles, shows that they Could not have 
sprung from the unconscious influence 
of his time. They are well weighed and 
thoroughly understood. Others^ believe 
that Macehiaveili’s object was to make ty - 
rants odious; hut tyrants, such a* he de- . 
scribes, need uo # eoloring to make them 
abhorred. Otliers maintain that Macchi- 
ayelli treated the question of tyranny, in 
the abspjiet, without reference to morality, 
tint in order to give advice,‘‘luit as a mere 
scientific question, on the ground of lord 
Bacon, that “ there he nof any thing in 
licimr or action whieh should not bo 
drawn and collected into contemplation 
mid doctrinejust as a person ‘might 
write a treatise on poisons, investigating' nil 
flour effects without Ibufliing*on their 
antidote*. Butconjd a niuul like Mncchi- 
;u ellfs, if hi-- objeet bad been merely sci- •; 
entiiie discussion, have contemplated, long 
and closely,crimes so shocking to hie love- 
of libcity, without t. ,*r betraying his hor- 
tor - Could we believe a man to possess 
a pure spirit, who could write a long and . 
teientifie treatise' on the reduction of inno- 
eewe, as skilful in its way as Macchin- 
voUi’* ill his, flioiigh sucli t a treatise' might 
afford nnjfh interesting uiudysis of the 
spring of hittntu^fitfilmct ? In our opin¬ 
ion, the lh-inoe must be consid»*ml as a ■ 
w%>rk vvfitten for 41 certain purpose. time 
and person, although particular questions, 
doubtless-, are often Treated abstractly, and 
the ..ppb cation Jeff ope n. Asa whole,the 
Prince is not to l^o eoiisidercdfStrigmally; 
nor in its ovoetittot^, as a mere scientific 
treatise. Many questions are iefi undts- 
eussed; the titles of the chapters are often 
of a general nature, while the chapter* 
themselves arC not. Macelpavelli's feel¬ 
ing wa?, that union and freedom from a 
foreign yoke were even more important 
than civil liberty; that they formed the 
very elements of the life of .a nation. In 
the first part of his career, Inf had been 
thoroughly Florentine in spirit, but his 
misfortunes forced him fb elevnjc ‘ his 
views, to Become Italian : and, for the pur¬ 
pose of saving Italy ,%lie,eould have seen, 
with patience, even Florence enslaved. 
No nohle-minded Italian has written ot 
sung, since Dante’s di dolor osttUo, with- 

imfor- • 

...mutiny; j 

and Macchinyell* one of the noblest spirits 
of Italy, bunted to «ce her united •and ^ 
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freed from foreigners. He .sought the I MAcciiiA^EujisM, in j>olitics; thal sy.% 
''cure of Italy; yet her state appeared to 
him so.desperate, that he was bold enough 


3 in of policy wrach overlooks every law, 
ind makes iisejvof any means, however 
to prescribe poison. . But it must be kept i riminal, to promote its purposea. Tins 
in mind that he does not advise all the void originate^* from an erroneous view 
measures winch he r discusses. He pflen 


treats them like mechanical principled in 
the abstract, and leaves the consideration 
of their». expediency in practice to him 
, tflho wishes to make the application. Un¬ 
doubtedly Macchkvelli believed that many 
. things are permitted to* the purpose of 
uniting a distracted country, which would 
be criminal in any otlier case ; and, to de- 
termine the true spirit of Iiis famous work, 
the reader should have a full knowl¬ 
edge of the history of the age. If he iiad 
written at the present day, lie must have 
recommended vet} different means. In 
the last chapter of the Prince, he calls upon 
Lorenzo of Medici to save his eountiy. 
Lorenzo p;is ftje nephew of ;k>|K' Leo X. 
Julian, brother ter Leo, was expected to 
become king of# Naples, while Lorenzo, 
• a man of a warlike and tierce spirit, was 
expected to unite the country between the 
'Tuscan and Adriatic setis, and to found a 
kingdom of Tuscany. On him all exes 
were turned, and him it was Maeeliiavelli's 
purjioseto urge to the deliverance of Italy. 
Macehiaveili xvas far from being alone in 
expecting salvation fur Italx only from a 
conquering kin$. Polydnrc Virgil, m 
I52G, when he catt'd hi.vixxork lit 
Prodigiis to Francesco Xijun.i of l rhino, 
expressed flii* opinion. Twenjv years 
earlier, John Anthony Fiainmius said 
the same to pope Julius; and Vaichi 
says, “Italy cannot be tranquil until ruled 
by one prince.” Some of the h-t ob¬ 
servations on Macehiaveili are to he found 
in a xvork probably Ik tie kuoxvn to our 
readers,—professor Ranki 's 7.vr Kritik 
, neuerts Gwhirhlsrhieiher (Berlin and 
Leipsie, 1^24).—In regard to Maei lnaxel- 
li’s pprsoilal character, exen In- enemies 
acknowledge that he was kind and afljible, 
a frieud of the virtuous^ industrious and 
brave. .He was one of the greatest think¬ 
ers of bis qge, indefatigable in the service 
of his eountiy, and frugal in his manner 
of life. He wijji deserves the inscription 
placed' over his tomb in the church of 
Santa Croce, in FJorence— 

, Panto mimirtFunfiiim pur < Indium, 
Ntcolau.s Man livn fUt 

Obiit An A.P. V Ml),XX 17 / 

The reader wilt recollect the stanza in 
Childe * Harold (canto 4, stanza liv), in 
w'hich hia remains art; described ns lying 
in company with those of Gulileo, Micliael 
Angelo bud Alfieri. 


Mucehiavclfj's Prince. (See Macchia- 
Mi.) , 

Macdonald, Etienne-Jacquesr Joseph- * 
exam Ire, marshal and |>eer of France, 
ke of Tarcntum, minister of state, and 
nul chancellor of the legion of honor, xvas 
om atiSai*rcrre, in France, Nov. 17,1765, 
and descended from a Scotch Highland 
family. His'futlrr fought, with 20 othet 
Macdonalds, #t Culloden, in 1745, for the 
Pretender, Clwirles Edward, kept liim con¬ 
cealed for many weeks, and afterwards 
went to France. The young Macdonald 
entered the French sen ice in 1784, and 
was attached to the legion of the lieuten¬ 
ant-general count Maillebois, xxhirh was 
sent to Holland, to supjmrt the opponents 
of the hereditary stadtliolder. He em¬ 
braced the |>rineipk's of the revolution, 
row' rapidly to the dignity of hrigadiei - 
general, in.the xxar of 1702, and served 
with distinction in 1704, under Piehcgin, 
in tlie army ot' the north in Holland and 
Kast-Friesiand. In 1706, he eoihmauded 
at Dusseldoif and Cologne, as general of 
division, soon After joined tlie army of the 
Rhine, and at length that of Italy, under 
Bonaparte, where he established iiis mili- 
fory reputation. After tin jieaee ofCampo- 
Formio, he xvas in the unny under Ber¬ 
liner, which took jiossession of Rome and 
the Stales of tin Church,'und, as governor, 
of till* latter, he dt'clared Rome a repub¬ 
lic. But^ttark advanced to Koine with 
50.000 Jnen, and Macdonald was forced t<i 
fall back with his troojis to the army of 
the FrdHch commander-in-chief, C'liam- 
pioiuiet. Tile latter xVas soon strong , 
enough to venture,an attack, and Macdon¬ 
ald contributed essentially to tlie vieto- 
ries at Trento, Monterosi, Baccano, Calvi 
uml Vivita-Castellana. *Dcr. 14, he march¬ 
ed hup Rome the second time. After the. 
removal of Ciiunipiotuict, in the spring of , 
170ft, he, was made general of tlie^French 
army in Naples. While he was here c«i - 
rving on war against cardinal Ruflb and 
tin; Calabrians, Suxvaroff and Melas had 
conquered Lombardy, and advanced to 
’ Turin. By skilful marches, Moreau de* 
fended the frontiers of France and thy 
passes e f o c Geito£ He tlien advanced to 
fdrnri a junction with Macdonald, who had 
evacuated Lower Italy. But, instead’of 
pursuing his march covertly to'Genoa, 
Macdonald, ambitious to defeut the enemy 
alone, marched through Modena, Parma 
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and Piacenza,* on the rcld t« VogheraJ 
lie, indeed, drove die Mistrians, under 
Hohenzolleni, from their iteition at Mo¬ 
dena, June 12, 1799; bul Suwaroff and 
Meins pursued him over tilt Tidone, June 
»7, and at Trebin, not far nlpm Piacenza! 
on the 18th arid 19th, totally defooteil 
his army, exhausted ' with Jong inarcJieJ 
and bloody .notions. Macdonald Aval 
wounded, and obliged to retire to Tuscamj 
v.:th his army reduced to 22,000* met* 

. Moreau nmv restrained the coiujiteror 
from further pursuit, and Macdoiialn suc¬ 
ceeded in ascending the Apennines, and 
forcing his way along the*const to Genoa, 
to Moreau. Soon after, lie Meat to Paris, 
and cooperated 'in the revolution of the 
•18th Bnunaire. Dec. 1,1800, he conduct- 


band the anrty of tlie Loire. He has " 
distinguished himself in the chamber of 
peers not Jess by the justness find liberal- v 
Jty of his sentiments truin'by his fidelity to 
the king and constitution. In 1825. he 
[ attended Cbarles.X to the coronation at 
Rheijfls, tfiul afterwards visited England. 
Scotland and Ireland. 

Mace. Clubs of various descriptions arc 
found among almost all savages, foftned •,<' 
a hard and heavy woimJ, some broad and 
flat, others round^ angular, long or short, 
some plain and mile, others nearly"carved. 
From this simple implement, the mailer, 

, hammer of arms and mace originated, 
which vvVre generally usefl, of old; both' 
in Great Britain and on the continent 
of Europe. The gradual progress of-tm- 


■ed the corps of reserve over the Splugen, 
into the Grisons, and entered the Valte- 
liue. After the peace of Lunev ille, be 
was for a time, French ambassador jp 

• Denmark, from which he returned in 
1803, and received the title of grand offi¬ 
cer of the legion of JiOnoh liis zeal in 
defending Moreau prevented him from 
being made a marshal of the cumin* 
among the generals on whom this office 

• was fu-t conferred, in 1804. In the cam¬ 
paign of 1809, he passed (lie Piave with 
the right wing of the \ice*n, took J.ay- 
baeh, and decided the \ ietorv of Wngram. 
In reeomjiense for hkfscrviccs in that ac¬ 
tion, tlte emperor created hint twshal on 
the field, adding, U I am prineijmlh 1n- 
debted tojou and my artillery guards fiir 

.this’victorv.” Ill 18*10, lie took the com¬ 
mand of Augcmui’s division in Catalonia, 
r.rul maintained liis fume as a gpujnil, both 
here umi in the war against Russia, in 
. 1812. The oipitulatipn of, the Prussians, 
under York, who Itching* d to lit* arm), 
forced him to n*tn*at upim,dv<inigslierg, 
Jan. 3, 1813. In Mav, 1813. he took 
M' lSehnrg, and was present in the battles 
of I.iijzen atid Bautzen, and w as defeated 
by Blucher on the Kntzbaeh j(q. y.). # At 
Leipsie, Oct. 18, be eoinmauded tin* lltb 
division. He also distinguished himsfrlfat 
llanau, and ip the bloody campaign bc- 
tween the Marne and Seine. At the time 
of Napoleon’s catastrophe, in 1814, he had 
sevt/al audiences with Alexander, in favor 
of the enifieror. Macdonald was tlte first 
advise die ahdicatiou, tiller which he 
sent in his adherence to Iibuis XVIII.* 


provement having rend* red armor imj>eue- 
trahle hy edged weapons, some instru¬ 
ment of effectual demolition became 
necessary. An author on military affairs, 
of the .sixteenth century, :«*.corn»iiends a 
leaden mallet, five feet long. Hie mallei 
was w ielded with both Inuids, and horse¬ 
men had it hung hy a thong or chain from 
the pommel of the saddle. The hammer 
of arms greatly resembled a common ham¬ 
mer. It differed from the mallet m In ing 
squaii* or a little rounded or convex, 
while one sidt£ of the mallet was square 
and the other pointed or edged. The 
mnee, in its simplest form, is only an iron' 
club, short and strong. Its shape varied 
among differentand at different 
times. One, sti^Tresen «*d, » p of iron, tw o 
fettt one inch long^vith a hollitw bandit, 
and it bead seven inches long, consisting 
of seven Iron leaves perjiendieularly fixed 
round cv limlcr, and equidistant. Tic* 
whole weighs three pounds nine ounces. 
Two maces, said t% have belonged to Bo¬ 
land and Olivier dP Koncernux, famou- 
champions under Charlemagne, were pre¬ 
served in France towards the lioghmint: 
of the last century, and perhaps latei, 
consisting of a handle two feet long, to 
which an iron ball was atutclied by a triple 
claim. It appears that the ball Was fre¬ 
quently covered with iron spikes, and was 
attached to the handle by a single chain. 
Mr. Grose states, that similar implements 
were long used by the trained Imuds of 
London, under the name of morning Man. 
(See Baltic-Axt,' and ^,‘lnns. ) At present, 
the. mace is used as an emblem of tin 


During the hundred da) s ^ 1815)*hV*resid- authority of officers of state (e. g. the 
ed op his estates. Affer Napoleon^ filial speaker of the English house of com- 
oyerthrow, he was made chancellor of the . nions), before ’ whom it is carried. Jt is 
legioh of honor, and was directed to dis- made of the precious metals, or of copper, 
■ 4 Bourriennc describes, m a lunching manner, *ttld Qmaineiffed wUh a crown, globe 

te final interview with Nupolqon. gnd cross. ( ’ 
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BlACi^ tfiei outer, fleshy and coriaceous 
cover of .the nutmeg. When tfto fruit is 
gathered* the mace is carefully separated 
from the nut, dried in the sun, and after¬ 
wards is packed .in chests of different 
sizeSj in which state it is obtained iif coni- 
merce. (See JVtttmeg.) * *. 

* • Macedonia (now Makdonia or Fililia 
•V Vilajeti, a territory containing 15,250 

! square*miles, and 700,000 inhabitants); 
the northern part of the peninsula in Eu¬ 
rope, inhabited bv the Greeks, a moun¬ 
tainous‘and woody region, the riches of* 
■ which consisted chiefly in mines* of gold 
and silver; the coasts, however, produced 
com, wine, of! anil fruits. It was sepa¬ 
rated from Thessaly on the south by 
the Olympus and the Oambunion moun¬ 
tains (now Monte di Voluz/o); and on 
the west,from Epirus,hv the Pindu« (now 
Styniphe). in regard to the eastern, 
northern and north-western Iwm Hilaries, 
we musfc distinguish between the time be- 
fore aud after Philip, the hither of Alex¬ 
ander. Before his tune, all the country 
beyond the Strymon (Strumotm), and even 
die Macedonian {leuinsula from Amphipo- 
Jis to Thessalonica, belonged to Thrace ; 

, and Preonia, likewise, on the north. On the 
north-west, towards Illyria, it was hound¬ 
ed by lake Lychnitis (Aqimda). Philip 

• conquered this peninsula, all the country 
to the river Nessus (Karas") and mount 


I ai small statet, which wfere incessantly 
war with thefrhracians ondlllyriansjtill 
liilip and Alexander gave die ascenden- 
r to one of th^se states, and made it the 
ost\ powerful in the world. 'We have 
> particular Account of this state, but it is • 
town to have been a limited monarchy;' 
have been tributary, for a long time, to . 
etllvrians, Thracians and Persians, and ‘ 
have (men obliged to give up all its' 
irbors to the Athenians. The succcs- 
tot ojj its kings liegins with the Heraclide 
Caranus, put firet becomes important with 
die accession of' Philip (q. v.). That 
prince, taking advantage of the strength 
of the country and the warlike disposition . 
of its inhabitants, reduced Greece, which, 
was distracted by intestine broils, in the* 
Iwttle of Chd'rrtnea, B. C. 33H. His son, 
Alexander (q. v.j, subdued Asia, and by 
an uninterrupted series of victories, for 10 
successive years, made Macedonia, in a 
short time, the mistress of half the world. 
After his death, this immense empire was 
divided. Macedonia received anew its 
ancient limits, and, after several battles, 
lost its dominion over Greece. The alli¬ 
ance of Philip II with Carthage, duripg 
the second Punic war, gave occasion to 
this catastrophe. The Romans delayed 
their revenges, for a season; but, Phillip 
having laid siege to Athens, the Athenians 
railed the Romans n their assistance ; the 


Rhodope; also Pteonia and Illyria, be¬ 
yond lake Lychilitis. Thus The widest 
limits of Macedonia wwhfroiu the /Ege- 
an sea to* the Ionian, whom the Drino 
formed its boundary. The provinces of 
Macedonia were, in general, known by 
name even before the rime of Herodotus. 
In the time of Philip, the} were Tit. The 
Romans divided the eidintry into lourdis- 
. tricts—the eastern the Strymon and 
Nessus (chief city, Arnphipolis); the pen- 
insula (capital, Thessalonica); the south¬ 
ern, including Thessaly (capital, Pella); 
and the northern (chief city, Pclagonia)* 
They made Illyria a separate country. 
Macedonia was inhabited by two different 
races—the Thracians, to whom belonged 
the Pseoipans and I’elagoniuns, and the 
Dorians, to whom the Macedonians are 
shown to have iielonged by their language 
and customs. Pliny speaks of 150 differ¬ 
ent tribes, who dwelt here at an early pe- 
' riod; but we have no particular aecoquts 
of them. Tlie Maccdonisms were a civi¬ 
lized people long before the rest of the 
Greeks, arid were, in fact, their instruc¬ 
tors ; bat the Greeks afterwards so far ex¬ 
celled them, -that they regarded them as 
barbarians. They were divided into sev- 


latter deq*ared war against Macedonia; 
Philip was compelled to sue for peace, to 
surrender bis vessels, to induce his army 
to 500 men, am* defray the expenses of , 
the war. Perseus, the successor of Philip, 
having tajp'tl up anus against Rome, tvas 
totally,' mueated at Pydna by Paulus 
jEmilius, U. C. 1(58, and the Romans took 
jKissess^ui of the country. Indignant at 1 
their oppressions, the Macedonian nobility 
and the whole nation rebelled under An- 
driscus. But, after a long struggle, they 
were overcome by Quintus CVcilius Mace- 
doqjcus, thy nobility were exileil, aud the 
country became a Roman province, B. C. 

’] 4tk <- Macedonia 'now forms a part of 
: Turkey in Europe, and is inhabited by 
Walachians, Turks, Greeks and Album- • 
ans. The south-eastern part is under the 
pacha of Saloniki; the northern, under 
beys or agas, or forms free communities. 
The capital, Saloniki, the (indent Thessa ( 
lottica, is a commercial town, and con- ■ 
tains 70^00 inhabitants.—See the Histo¬ 
ry and Antiquities of the Doric Race, . 
translated from the German of C. O. ' 
Muller (Oxford, 1830). 

MaceAatiom (front mfictro, to soften by 
wafer) consists in the infusion of suit- 
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__ order to extract the hand; a machine is a Complex toot, 

their virtues. It differs! from digestion, collection or tools, and frequently put in: 
only as the latter operatic* admits the apJ action by manunate force. All machines 
plication of heat Mucelitici is prefern 1 are intended either to produce power, or' 
hie in cases whore heat vlpuld be injuril . merely to transmit jiower and execute 
ous, as where volatile anisv aromatic sub! work. Of the class of mechanical agents 
. stances are used. I by wihich motion is transmitted,—the lever, 

MachaoS’. . (See Matulapius.) I the pulley, the wedge,—it has been dp- 

Machinery. The utility of maq^iniJ- monstrated.that no power is gained by their 
ry, in its application to manufactures, coil- ’ use, however combined. Whate^br force 
• suits in the addition which it makes to is applied at one part, can only be exerted 
• human jwiwer, the economy of human at some other, diminished by friction and 
time, and in the conversion of*suIwtauces other incidental *auses; npd* wh'atever is 
apparently worthless into valuable prod- gained ill the rapidity of execution, is com- 
ucts. The forces derVved froth wind, pensated by the necessity of exerting uddi- 
frpin water aud from* steam are so many tional foVcq, These two principles should 
, additions to human povyer, and the total he constantly home in mind; and tearh 
"inanimate force thus obtained in Great us to limit our attempts to things which 
Britain (incImUug the commercial and are possible. (Hoe Hydraulics, Hydrostatics, 
manufacturing) has lieen calculated, by .Mrchnmcs, Strum.) —1. Accumulating Poiv- 
' Papin, to fa; equivalent to that of rr. When the work to l«r done requires 
20,000,000 laborers. Experiments have more force for its execution than can be 
shown that the force necessary to move a generated in the time riccessagy for its 
stone on the smoothed floor of its quarry completion, recourse must be had to some 
is nearly two thirds of its weight; on a mechanical method of preserving arid 
wooden floor, three fifths; if soaped, one condensing a part of the power exerted’ 
sixth; upon rollers on the quarry floor, previously to the commencement of the 
’ one thirty second ; on wood, one fortieth, process. This is most frequently‘accbru- 
At each increase of knowledge, and on phslied by a fly-wheel, which is a wheel 
rhe contrivance of every new tool, human having a heav y rim, so that the greater 
1al»or is abridged: the maiawho connived part of the weight is near the eirrunife- 
rollere quintupled his power ov er brute renoe. It require?, great power, applied for 
matter. The next use of machinery is some, time, tryet this in rapid motion, apd, 
the economy of time, and this if too appa- w hen moving w ith considerable velocity, 
rent to require illustration, and may result if its Iona*is concent!,wed on a point, its 
either from the increase of force, or from effects are excef-migly powerful. Anoth- 
the improv<*melit in the contrivance of ej method of accumulating power con- 
tools, or from both united. Instances of sists in raising a weight, and then allowing 
the production of valuably substances it to fall. A man, with a heavy haimm r, 
from worthless materials are efipsianily may strike repeated blows on the head of 
v occurring in all the arts: und though this a pile Vilhont any eflect; but a heavy' 
may appear to be merely the eonj^quenge weight, raised hy^miichiiiery to a greater 
of scientific knowledge, yet*it is yvuleW height, though iliuMilovv is Jess frequently 
tliat science cannot exist, nor could its related, produces the de.rired effect.— 
lessons be tiiavio productive hv applica- 2. Regulating Power. Uniformity and 
tioti, without machinery. In tlie liistorv steadiness in the motion of the machinery 
of every science, we find the‘improve- are essential both* to its success and its 
tnents of its machinery, the invention of durntiop. The governor, in the steam- 
instruments, to constitute an important engine, is a contrivance for' this purpose, 
jmrt. The chemist, the astronomer, the A vane or fly of little weight, but large 
- physician, tlie husbandman, the juiinter, surface, i$ also used. It revolys mpidly, 
the sculptor, is snch only by the application and soon acquires a uniform rate, which 
of niachineiy. Applied science in all its it cannot much exceed; because any ad- 
, forms, and the fine and useful aits, are dition to its velocity product's a greater 
fS»he triumphs of mind, indeed, but gquied addition to the. resistance of the air. This 
. through the instrumentality of machinery. kind of fly is generally used in small 
. /The difference, between f. tool ^rid a iwa- pieces of mechanism, and, unlike die 
chine is not capable of very precise dis- heavy fly, it serves to destroy, instead of 
unction, nor is it necessary, in a popti- to preserve, force,—3. Increase of Velocity. 
lar. examination of them, to make any Operations requiring a trifling exertion <m 
distinction. A tool is usually a more force may become fatiguing by die rapidi- 
■ Dimple machine, and generally used by ty of motidn necessary, or a degree of 
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rtpidity m^y be desirable 'beyond the 
power of muscular action, Whenever 

• the MHMrifc itself' is light, it becomes neces- 
, sary to increase tiie velocity hi order to 

- economize time. Thus twisting the fibres 
of.wool by the fingers would pe a most 
tedious'operation. In the common spin- 
qipg-vvheel, the velocity of the foot is 
moderate, but, by a simple contrivance, 

; that of’the thread is most rapid. A band, 
*.passing round u large wlieel, and then 

- round a small spindle, effects this change. 
Tliis contrivance is a common one in inn- 
chineiy.—4. Diminution of Velocity. This 

fcjs commonly-required for the purpose of 
Overcoming pent resistances with small 
r power. Systems of pulleys afford an e\- 

• ample of this: in the smoke-jack, a great¬ 
er velocity- is produced than is required, 
and it is therefore moderated by trausmis- 

' Sipn through a number of wheels.—5. 
Spreading the .Action of a Force exerted for 
a few MrhideX over a large 7'ime. Tlus 
;s one of the most common and useful 
. employments of machinery. The half 
minute which we s|**nd daily in winding 
up our watches is an exertion of force 
which, by the aid of a few wheels, is 
spread ovei twenty-four hours. A great 
number of, automata, moved by springs, 
may be classed under this division,— 
ti. Saving TVajc in natural Opt rations. 
The process ofpanning consists in coin- 
blning the tanning principle with every 
particle of the skiff, w I 1 H 1 , by tfte ordinary 
process of sotikiug. it iiXi solution of the . 
tanning uAitter, require from ski months 
i to two years. By enclosing the solution, 
with the hide, in a clone vessel, and ex¬ 
hausting the air, the pores of the hide be¬ 
ing deprived of air, put a eapiilaiy at¬ 
traction on the tan, winch may hr: aided'' 
'by pressure, so that‘the thickest hides 
may be tanned m six'weeks. The opera- 
ribu of bleaching affords unotlu r example. 
—t7. Exerting Forces too large Jbr human 
'Pmoer, Wliigi the force of large bodies 
of men or animals is applied, it becomes 
difficult to concentrate ,'t simultaneously 
at a given point. The power of steam, 
air or water is employed to ovurcome re¬ 
sistances which would require a groat ex'- 
pense to surmvnint by animal labor. The 
twisting of the largest cables, the rolling, 
hammering and cutting of large masses 
of iron, the draining of mines, require 
enormous exertions of physical force, con¬ 
tinued for considerable jieriods. Otlier 
meangare used when the force required 
» gtreat, and the space tbr* ngh which it is 
to act is .small. The hydraulic press can, 
by the, exertion of one man, produce a , 
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(pressure of 15W) atmosjrtieres.—-8. JErc*' 
eating Operati&ns too delicate for human 
[Touch. The tv«me power which twists 
the stoutest ctUge, and weaves the coanfek 
jeanvass, may So, employed,, to more ad¬ 
vantage thnii/tiuman hands, in spinping 
‘ e gossamer thread of tlie cotton, ami eti- 
iwining, with fuiry fingers, the inoshes of 
leVnost delicate fabric.—0. Registering 
■criftions. Macliinery affords a sure 
means of remedying the inattention of’* 
Inn nap agents, by instruments, for in¬ 
stance, for counting the strokes of uu en¬ 
gine, or the number of coins struck in a 
press. The tv If-tale, a piece of mechan¬ 
ism connected With u clock in an apart¬ 
ment to which a wutchmaii has not«accesa, •, 
reveals whether he has neglected, at any 
hour of his watch, to pul} u string in token 
of liis vigilance.—10. Economy of Materials. 
The precision with which all operations, 
are executed by machinery, ami the exact 
similarity of the uiticles made, produce a - ' 
degree of economy in the consumption of 
the raw material which is sometimes of 
great importance. In rediiciiigthe trunk of 
a tree to planks, the axe was formerly used, 
with the lyss of at least half the material. 
The saw produces thin boards, wjtli u loss 
of not more than an eighth of the mate¬ 
rial. —] 1 . 7?k Identity of the Result. Noth - 
ing is more remarkable than the perfect 
similarity of tilings manufactured by tin- 
same took. If the top of a Iki.x is to he 
judde to fit over the lower part, it muy i*e 
done by gradually advancing the tool of 
the sliding rest, after this adjustment, on 
additional can* is requisite in making a 
thousand b'»xejj. The sa'me result ap¬ 
pears in nil the arts of printing: the im¬ 
pressions from the same block,. or the ’ 
same copperplate, have a similarity which 
no labor of die hand could produce.—12. 
Accuracy of the Hork. ' The accuracy with 
which machinery executes its work i->, 
perhaps, one.of iis most irii|)ortaiit advan-. 
tagqs. ft would hardly he possible for a 
very skilful workman, w ith files and poi- 
idling substances, to form a lierfect cylin¬ 
der out of a piece of steel. This process, 
by the aid of tiie latlie and the sliding rest,, 
is the.every day emjiloyment of hundreds . 
of workmen. On these t,wo last advan-* ‘ 
tages of machinery depends the system of , 
copying, by which pictures of the original 1 
may be multiplied, and {bus almost uu- » 
limited*p«ins may lie bestowed in pro- . 
d<icing the rnqdel, which shall cqgt 10,000 , 
times the price of each individual speci- * 
men of its perfections. Operations of 
copying, take plgce, by printing, by cast- , 
ing, by moulding, by stumpiiig, by punch-;." 



ing, with elongation, witlualtered dimen¬ 
sions. A remarkable example of the arts 
• of aopying lies Ik; fore thefye of the read¬ 
er in these pages. 1. lliey arc copies 
.obtained by printing ftwtn stereotypy 
plates. 2. Those plates, Tire copies ob 
1 turned (by casting) from moulds formed oi 
-'plaster of Paris, 3. The moulds ar 
copies obtained by pouring the plastfr, i; 
b liquid state, upon the movable types. 

The types are copies (by casting) from 
.moulds of copper, called mqfric$s. 5. 
The lower part of the matrices, bearing 
the impressions of die letters or characters 
are copies (by punching) from steel 
■ punches, on which the same characters’ 
exist in relief, tl. The cavities in these 
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ieam judge and revolutionary patriot, was* 
bom March 19,, 1734,' in the count jr*" of%' 
, Chester, Pennsylvania, After un academic ) 
'and professional course of studies, he was 
admitted an attorney, at die age of 21, and 
f soon ybtatned the appointment of deputy 
attomev-general in the county of Sussex, ■ 

. Jii 1757, he was admitted to the bar of the 
supreme court of Pennsylvania, # aud, in 
die same year, elected clerk of the house 
of assembly. In October, 1762, he wi» 
elected a memliesof the assembly for die 
county pf Newcastle, and w^is annually 
returned lor seveuteeir successive yean*’, 
although tie resided in Philadelphia 
* the last six years of that period. Wishiripl 
to decline a re-election, he wefit to New-’" 


- steel punches, as in the middle of the 
letters a, b, &c., ore produced from other 
bsteel punches in which those parts are in 
: .relief. (For machinery, in political econ¬ 
omy, see Labor-saving Machines.) 

. Machinery , in poetry, (rice Putin/.) 

Mack, Charles, baron von : an Austrian 

E mend, bom in Franconia, in 1752. On 
aving college, his inclination led him to 
enlist as a private in a regiment of dra¬ 
goons, and his good conduct soon obtain¬ 
ed him the rank of a petty officer. In 
. the war with Turkey, he obtained a cap¬ 
tain’s commission. Ilia Spirit of enter¬ 
prise procured him die fu\or of London, 
who recommended him to the emperor. 
On die occurrence of war w (fit Fray re, 
Mack was appointed quarter-master-gen- 
• eral of the army of die prince of Coburg, 
atrd directed the operations or the cam¬ 
paign of 1/1 >3. In 1797, he succeeded 
the art’h-duke Charles in the Command of 


castle in 1779, and stated his purpose. 
A committee then waited upou him to 
request that he would designate seven 
persons in whom they might cottffcle as 
representatives of that county. He was 
finally obliged to comply vfitb this flatter¬ 
ing request, and the gentlemen whom he 
named were chosen by A large majority., 
Mr. Maekean was sent to the general 
congress of the colonies, which assembled 
at New York m 1 <i 5. lie, Lynch ami 
Otis formed the committee who fWmed 
the address to the British house of 
commons. In 17<i3, he wa- appointed 
judge of the court of common pleas ami 
of the' orphaVs court for the county of ‘ 
Newt astl^ In November term, 17<55, and 
February teim,pl7(i6. tte was one of the 
Iteneli that ordered the officers of the 
cftnrt to proceed i# tluir duties, as usual, 
on unstamped jmjHir. In 1771, judge 
Maekean wits appointed collector of tlie 


die army of the Itlnne. The Inflow mg 
yoar, he was'sent to Naples,'then invaded 
by the French; Isit, being lieatel* in the 
field, add suspected of trtfison by the 
Neapolitans, he fled to, the French camp, 
, .and was sent as a prisoner to Dijon. He 
,'p found means to justify his conduct in the 
opinion of die emperor, vvhp, in ♦801, 
constituted general Mack cominamjer-in- 
ehief in the Tyrol, Dalmatia mid Italy. 

- In 1805, Napoleon force/1 him to retreat 
lihyond the Danube, and to submit to the 
famous capitulation of Ulm, by which 
-28,000 of the Austrians beca/ue prisoners. 

J^Mack was pcrrnitte/l to go to Vienna, 

- where be was tried before a military tri¬ 
bunal, and received die sentence pf death 
as a traitor to his country. fluydoOm, 

4 however, was commuted by the empeftir 
s,v f? r imprisonment; and he was, alter a 
' v. hme, released, and died in obscurity, in 
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(tort iif*Yewcastle. When measures were 
ad/qited to assemble the general cougars.- 
of 1774, lie took \i active part in then;, 
and was appointed a delegate from tile 
lower counties In Delaware. September 
5, he took his seat in that body,tmd served, 
in it eight consecutive years and a half, 
being anmiully re-elected until February, 
1, 17^3. He was the only man who was. 
without intermission, a memlier during 
the whole period. He was president of 
the body in 1781. Though a fliciuber of 
congress till 1783, yet from July, 1777, 
he held the office and executed the du¬ 
ties of chief justice of Pennsylvania. He 
was particularly active jmd useful in pro, 
moting the declaration of independence, 
which he signed. A few days after that 
event, he marched, with a battalion, of 
which he was colonel, to Perth Amboy ., 
in New Jensfy, to support general Wash¬ 
ington, and liehaved with gallantry in die , 
dangerous skirmishes which took place,. 
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-wtille hore&ahted with the army. He *e- 
' turned to,Delaware? to ptejaire a consri- 
•/tutipn for that state, which he drew up in 
• the course of a night, and' which was 
. Unanimously adopted five next day by die 
\luMse bf assembly. In 1777, hq acted as 
^president of the state of Delaware*, y At 
\lhat period, as lie relates, he was hunted 
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wared, and. was followed, a few yehrs 
Ifter, by the Mm of the World, and, at a 
ater period, foy Julia d« ltotd/igne. These' 
Porks art foifoijfcmished by sweetness and 
Kxruty of stylw'tenderness and .delicacy’ 
if imaginarioi^ and rleep pathos, which" 
indered them extensively and deservedly 
quilar. A club of literary gentlemen,' 
Edinburgh, to which Mackenzie bo- 


/Htea fjx, by the enemy; lie was com- ift Edinburgh, to which Mackenzie bo- 
> polled to remove his family five times in a ttngecj, were accustomed to read essays 
xfew'moliths, and at length placed them in on Various subjects, at their meetings, ( 

; ft little Jog house, on foe banks of the and, his, suggestion, and under his di- 
jSusquehannkh ; hut tliej vyerp soon rection, a series of them was published . 
Ydbliged to leave this retreat, on account of (from 17/8), undqr the title of the Mirror; , 
Indians. July 28, 1777, he receded lie afterwards conducted o similar pub*. 
HKte commission of chief-justice of Penn- •lieation, uifdej- the title of the Lounger, 

, sylvania, vVbicli office ho discharged 22 to both of which he communicated a 
, years, and gave striking proofs of ululit v, large portion of the essays. In these, 

; impartiality and courage. Some of these united with his usual grace of style, he 


are related in the Biography of the Sign¬ 
ers to rlie Declaration of Indepenil'iire. 
Judge Maekeau was a .member of the 
convention of Pennsylvania that ratified the 
constitution of the F. States, vv hicli he sup- 
jKirted iu a masterly' speech. As a delegate 
to tin Pennsylvania convention of 1788, lie 
aided m terming the present constitution 
of Pennsylvania. In 17!*!*, he was elect- 


displayed a power of wit and humor, in 
rallying the fellies of his age, which we 
do not discover iu his novels. It is wor¬ 
thy of memory that, iu his essays in the 
Lounger, he Wits the first to bring Huron 
forward to the public notice.' To the 
royal society of Edinburgh, and to the 
Ifehland society, he made many valuable 
Botminmications, and was the author of 


ed' governor of that state, as a leader of cfoe report to the latter on the controversy 
the democratic, .contradistinguished from eopecruing the poems of Ossian, in jvhieii 
the federal party. As governor, he had he maintains tKeir authenticity. This re- 
an arduous task to perform, and he was port wasf>uldished separately (1805), and 
equal to it,“but ]je betrayed fee party poll- contains much valuable information rein 
ticiau too often, in the. course jpf his ad- five to O-elic poetry. While thu.-t nc- 
mimstrajiou, wliii^T iasl^J for nine years, five in literary pursuits, Mackenzie dis- 
„the constitutional limit, jn 1803, it was charged, for a long time, the laborious 
‘proposed t6 him to Income a Aindidate duties of Smtroller of taxes for Scotland, 


. for the office of vice-president of the 
, U. States; but he declined. In IBO."*, he 
^retired from public life, in which^hc had 
• Tieen engaged for fifty years, and died 
_ Juhe24, 1817, in Jus fifth year. He was 
one. of the lathers of ttii republic, and in 
this quality "ill he honored, aside from 
1 ‘ the resentments which his proceedings .as 
ariarty politician engendered. 

) Mackenzie, Henry, a novelist and 
miscellaneous writer, whom sir W. Scott, 
in the dedication of Wave Hey, calls the 
' Scottish Mdiion, was horn in Scotland, in 
1745, and| after completing his prelimi- 
:j‘nary. education, became attorney in the 
, court of exchequer, in Scotland. He. had 
previously resided in London, for profes¬ 
sional purposes, qnd, while there, wrote 
.Ws first production, tie* Prince of Tunis, 
tragedy, vvliich was favorably rceeiyed. 
,, Hte passion for elegant literature led him 
to devote his leisure hours to jKilite stud¬ 
ies,’ and made him foe iriend and associ¬ 
ate «f the most f uiinent Icholars of Edin- 
burgh. , In 1771, his Man of Feeling ap- 


and was the delight and ornament of the 
society yjfioh he frequented He die/I at 
a very advanced age, Jan. 14, 18:11. (See 
Scott’s I/ivcs of th&JVbrdin's.) 

Mvcw:vzifc, sir Alexander; originally 
a Caiiadiatifeuerchant, engaged in the 
north-west lur trade. In 178!), lie deter¬ 
mined .to undertake a journey, with the. 
view' of penetrating to tjie const of tin; 
Northern Polar ocean, lie set out from ‘ 
fort Chippevvj'an, June 3, crossed the 
Hiave^ake, and descended the river which 
now* bears his name. July 12, his party 
reached a spot where the river exqiatnied 
into a-lake, on which they pursued their 
course till, by the rising* of the tide, and 
foe presence of whales, it Was obviods 
that they were near the sea. They weref* 
notv nearly in the latitude at which 
Hearne' found foe Coppermine river to. 
fall info the flfea, but about 30° more in’ 
longitude to foe west. By this journey, ' 
Mr. Mackenzie added one more link to , 
the chain of discoveries in fog North.' Ho " 
reached fort Chippewyan, on his return,. 
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September 4, having,been absent 102 dftya 
s Ixl October, 1792, he ifodehqok a sol 
more arduous journey |ctt*Be‘tbe contil 
nent,. to the shore Of th§,JNv.rih Pacific! 
He encountered innumerable difficulties 
. , jnnd Buffered greatly, befbrb he Poold a <€ 
complish hisjiurpotte; but at length, July 
12,1793, he arrived on the coast of life 
Pacific, near oujk' Mcrifcies, in latitude 52r. 
In 1801, having returned to Kriglufld, he 
published his Voyage through ’North 
America to the Frozen and Pacific Oceans, 
in 1789 and 1793 (4to.); tuid/in The fol¬ 
lowing year, he received, as a reward for 
his exertions, the honor of knighthood. 

Mackenzie's River ; a river ef North 
'America. Iri the first part of its course, 
, it flows N. E. to. the Lake of the IlilN, 
under th<* npme of the Unigah. or Peat c 
river; thmcc to SlaVc lake, if is called 
Slave river; it then takes the name of 
Mackenzie's river, arid flows 780 miles 
into the Arctic sea ; Ion. 130' to 135° \V.; 
lat. (19° 14' N. Its whole course \< about 
' 2000 miles. (Ste preceding article.) 

Mackef.ee (scomber). This is p trilie of 
migratory fishes, yvhich annually \ i-it our 
const, and is among the now celebrated 
' of that class, for its numbers, and for the 
great use made of it in a salted state. 
The' European mackerel j» s '. scomber) was 
early knpwu as an article. of "food, and 
was held in high ,e.*.v:ii by the aneiem 
Romans, as forming tlie eelcbqitcd sarum, 
a pickle, or satiety of which they tAadc 
great use. This was prepared fimn '•••ve¬ 
nd different kinds of fishes, but that from 
the mackerel was deomctl by fur the best. 
The mackerel is easily lalte^ by a fanety 
of baits, and the capture always*succeeds 
best durhiflp geruie breeze of \\ hid, which 
is hence turned ^nackcnl breathy sea-.* 
men. * At such a Me, the iu*ial bait is a hit. 
of red cloth, a colored feather, & c. This 
fish, when alive, possesses great symme¬ 
try of form and brilliancy of'colors, which 
are much iiii|>aircd by death, thotigji not 
yvliolly obliterated. It is said, that, in the 
spring, their eyes are almost covert*I with 
a whiti^ film, which £rows in the winter, 
and is regularly cast at the beginning of 
summer, Iiefore which they are half blind. 
There are several species of mat kerel on 
•the coast of the U'. States, the most cotu- 
* mon of which the & vcnu'tlis, closely re¬ 
semble* the European species. 

JWackinac., (Sec Mitfiilimaqlcinac.) 

Mackintosh, sir James, eminent aji a 
Jurist, a statesmsui, and, a writer,—equally 
distinguished for his extensive learning, 
his large views, and his liberal principles 
in. law, politics and philosophyde- 
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seen u oil of aifciem cetiien isnury, and'!’ 

was bom in the parish of Dorisb, eourity 5 * 
- of Inverness, Scotland*, in 1765. After^' 
studying at the school of, Fortrose, in.; 
. Ross-shire, he was sent to Kind’s college, *• 
Alwrdcen, and spent three years at Edin¬ 
burgh, chiefly in medical studies, lie 
received his medical degree in 1787; but 
his attention had already been drawn to 
general literature, history, and rnfiral, po¬ 
litical and spcquhifive philosophy, and his 
inclination soon led him to abandon bis 
professiop. In* 1789, we find him in 
London,- where he published a patuplilet 
on die regency question, which, on ac , 
count of the sudden recovery of the 
attract! d little notice. A visit to the con¬ 
tinent, at that iutciv.-ting period, contrib-' 
uied to excite Ins -yiiipathies for the 
French, and lie published a reply to the 
ci It bran d Reflections of Burke, under the 
lit!" of rindicin (tallica 1 , or Defence of the- 
French Re\olnti'ui (1792j,»a wyrk which' 
laid, the foundation of his fhine ; and ac¬ 
quired for him the friendship b,oth of Fox 
and his great antagonist. About this time,; 
Air. Mackintosh entered himself as, a stu¬ 
dent of Lincoln's Inn, i.cs .soon called to ‘ 

• the bar by that society, and commenced 
' the practice of die law. Having obtained 
permission, though , not without much,* 
difficulty, to deliver a eouree of lectures 
m ilit* hall 141 ' Lincoln's Inn, on the law 
of nation'. he puhh>hed‘*his Introductory 
Lecture, binder the titkvof ir Discourse on 
the Law of Vtifure and Nations. The 
ability •which it displayed obtained him a 
large audience, including some of the 
most distinguish al men of the country. 
On the trial of Peltier for a libel against 
BonnpJirte (then first consul of France), in 
which tin- prosecution was conducted by 
Miv Percival, tlia^uttortiey-genifral (after- 
wards fir.-t minister of state), and Mr. 

A idiot (the present lord Tenterdeu), the* 
defence was conducted by Mr. Mackin¬ 
tosh, as solo counsel, ‘‘in the most brilliant 
speech,” says sir W. Scott,'“ever tirade at 
bar or in turnip.” which at once estab¬ 
lished his reputation as aji advocate and 
an orator. The reeordersliip of Bombay,’ 
with tlie dignity of knighthood, was soon 
'atThr conferred on Iiini. tyid, besides the 
discharge of' the duties of liis office, the 
lime years which he spent in India were 
marked by Ills exdttiflns in tlie ameliora¬ 
tion of flic criminal law’, tlie foundation 
of tho Literary' Society in Bbnilwy, anclli, 
•Iris valuable communications in the Asiatic ' 
Register. * While sitting on an admiralty':» 
cause, he declared that that court was £ 
bound to decide by the law of nations, /• 
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and not,(i^ bad. been maintained by ofie 
nf the judges in England) by any direction 
from die king or hiS ministers. Soon 
afrerltM return to England,sir James wbs 
returned a member of tbe hriuse of com- 
monsyfot; the county of Naim, in Scotland 
(1813), and has since sat for the'boro.ugh 
of Knaresborough, in Yorkshire, in the 
1 influence of lord Fit/william. When he 
first entered the house, he did not apjtear 
equal to his reputation; but, in the suc¬ 
ceeding sessions, he took his stand among 
the first 'parliamentary speakers. To an 
intimate acquaintance with the cOmmon 
and civil Jaw, he adds the rarer character 
Wf a generous 1 statesman ; and titer* are 
lew instances in which finer reasoning, or- 
deeper learning in the history of nations, 
and the influence ol' human laws upon 
the feelings, passions and interest- of the 
human race, have l>ecii sustained, devel¬ 
oped and enforced by a more maid) and 
vigorous ploqu/'iice. His greatest efforts 
were directed to the amendment of the 
criminal code, which had been tmder- 
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1690, and was ehtployed in Dublin, os a - 
targe-man, untik his 21st year, when he 
went to England and mined a company of i 
trolling comedians. In 17lb, ho appeared 
,w an actor it|^l|i thentre at Lincoln’s-Inn- 
Add?. It was not, however, until 1741, that 
A . 1 established his fame us an actor, by his 
akn lirable'performance of Shyloek, that l*c- 
iqg, ivdeed, the only character in which ho 
stood vpreeminent. He continued on the 
stage, until 1789, which long interval whs 1 
marked by the usual vicissitudes of the¬ 
atrical ?ife, r 'rendered still greater by the 
teuqier of the individual. 1 luring die last , 
years of his life, liis understanding became 
impaired, and in this state he died, July 
i 1, 1797, at the age of 107. His .Man of 
the World, a comedy, discovers n keen 
knowledge of life and marmots, and ex¬ 
poses meanness, sycophancy* and politi¬ 
cal senilit). with considerable skill. Hi 
Love A-Ja-motlc also possesses kindred 
merit. Maeklin was an entertaining com¬ 
panion, although dictatorial, and very iras¬ 
cible. 


t:»k< !i by sir Samuel RotnUly, and was 
tak<up as a solemn hetjue^t by his friend 
and representative. The escape of Napo¬ 
leon from Elba, the congress of Layltaclu 
the Irish Catholics, the oppression of the 
i Greeks, Scotch juries, the trial of the 
queen,are a few of the subjects on which lie 
has exerted his eloquence. Sir .lam - «;s, 
tfor some time, ldhi rectqrof the uuivt i-'ity 
of Scotland. ■ lie is also the futihor of a 
celebrated review (Edinburgh Tin-., vol«. 
27 and 30) yf Stewart's Diseour^.oii the 
Progress of Metaph ysicAl Science, and of 
. a Discourse on the Progress of Ethical 
and Political Science, prefixed to the now 
’ iedition of the EnejolojKcdiu Jlrithnmea, 
and published separately (4to.. 18-Id,, 
His History of Engls-al is not n .de¬ 
tailed narrative of events, but a rapid, yet 
•clear, profound and! philosophic view of 
the state and progress of society, law', 
.government and civilization in England,' 

. ‘in. wnicli the lessons of experience, the 
character of men and events, the circum¬ 
stances which have promoted, retarded, 
modified tj^fe social and political ituprove- 
/ mem of the English nation, are unfolded 
• and judged wilji the acuteness of a phi-' 
. loKopner and the wisdom of a practical 1 
statesman. Ifis- style is simple, clear, 

■ graceful and elegant,' and often rises to 
i eloquence, when the historian traces out 
the growth of liberty, and the influence 
of generous institutions. In July 1831, he. 
i naoe an eloquent speech in fav or of reform. 

' M a cam 5, Charles, an actor and drama¬ 
tist of some celebrity, was born in Ireland, 


Macknigiit, James, a learned Scottish 
divine, bom in 1721, was educated aS^ 
Glasgow and iA’yden, and, on his return, 
was ordained minister of MaylHile', where 
he icmained 16 years, and composed his 
Harmony of tfce Gospels, und his New 
Translation of'the Epistles. In 1763, lie 
pulili-iied his Truth cf the Gospel History. 
In 1772, Ixj, became one of the ministers 
of Edinburgh. Dr. Macknight employed 
nearly 30 years in the execution of his 
last and greatest work, on the ajHjstolical 
epistles—a NeW literal Translation from, 
the Greek ofj^ll the Apostolical Epistles, 
with (’orfirnentaries and Notes, philolog¬ 
ical. critical, explanatory arid practical 
>(1793, 4^ols.‘, 4to.). He died™ 1800.- 
Mvciacrix, Colin ;%a celebrated math- 
ematiciah arm philosopher, bom in Scot¬ 
land, in 1698. He studied at Glasgow, 
wjiere he took the degree of M. A. at the 
age <j£ 15, aud defended a thesis on the 
Power of Gravitation. Jn 1717, he ob- 
. rained* the - mathematical chair in thr 
Marischal college at Alierdeen, and, two 
years after, was chosen a fellow of the 1 
royal society. In J725, he was elected 
professor of mathematics at Edinburgh, 
where his lectures contributed 'jrm |C b to 
raise the character of that university as a & 
school of science. A controversy with 
bishop Rtfkeley led to the publication of * 
Mtjeluucires great work, his Treatise On 
Fluxions (Edinburgh, 1742, 2 vole., 4to.). 
He died June 14, 1746. He was the au¬ 
thor of a Treatise on AJgebm; an Account 
of Sir Isaac Newton’#* Philosophical Dia-. 
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coveries; papers .in tin; Transactions off, inga, the best .of which tfro tfjose of 1670,“ 
the Royal Society; and other works. 4; Leyden, and 1774, Lcipsic. He is agp-. 

Macmierson, James *a Scottish writerl posed to have died about die year 420. 

■ distinguished in literary history for «hit“ . Madagascar; an island of Africa, on, 
translations or imitations Gaelic poem®, the eastern coast, separated from the con- 
/ said to have liecn, composed in the thmJa'tjneiA hy the channel of Mozambique, S 
eerltury. He was born iii 17518, oud stud]|| which is about 270 niiles across. Itox- 
ied at Aberdeen and IJdinburgh. Having tends from H 0 57' to 25° 4(7 S. lat, and 
published Fragments of Ancient Poetry, from 43° 3if to 50° 25' JJ. loti., and is 
translated from the Gaelic or Kms Lan- 
gtiage, a suliscriptjon was raised to enable 
Jam to cblleet additional spqpimpns of 
'national fioetry. He produced, us the 
fruit' of his researches, J^ingid, an ancient 
Rpic, Poem, translated mini tin; Gaelic, 

(17HJ, 4to.|; Temora, and otber Poems 
(i7U3,*4ro.); professedly translated from 
originals by Ossimi, the son of Fingal, a 
Gaelic prince of the third century, mid Jits 
•routemporarics. (For an account of the, 

• controversy on this subject, see, Ossinn.) 

From the Evidence of the contending par¬ 
ties, it may bo concluded-, that Macpher- 
kou*s prose epics Wore jbunde.d on tradi¬ 
tional narratives current among the lligli- 
lundcrs; but t^e date of tin; oldest of their 
lavs is comparatively modern: and it is 
now difficult^if not jinpossible, to a-v-ci- 
tain tin- precise extent of his obligations 

• to the Gaelic bards of former ages, .Mr. 

. Macphersou was afterunitls agent to the 

nabob of Amir, in consequence of wliit ii 
he luul a sent in tire* house of commoiiij, 
from 1780 to i?!Kl. He diet> in 171MI, 

'■ tunf was interred in Westminster abbey. 

• He was also the author of a prose, trans¬ 
lation of Homer’s Iliad, and of some other 
w orks. 

Mackakiotics (froln /'<■»<.*, •hyig, and 
’ 7'yo file); tin- science of prolonging fill-. 

1‘lufeland called his well known work 
.Wahrabmtik, or the Art of prolonging hu¬ 
man Life. (8cc Longirity.)* 

M Antonies, Aurelius Ambrosius Theo¬ 
dosius; a Latin author, itt the reign of the 
emjttTor Theodosius, to w horn he oilici- 
ated as an oflieer of llie wardrobe,*uud 
enjoyed n considerable share of Uie i!ii|H - 
nal lav or. Tim country of liis birFh, as 
, ■ well as the religion which he professed, 
i art- both uncertain. He was the author 
of a miscellaneous work, entitled Satur¬ 
nalia, curious (or its' criticisms, and valu- 
n^able tor the'light it throws upon the 
■mumners and custtutls of antiquity ; a 
commentary on (liecro’s Somniun^ Scipio- 
, rds, in two hooks, valuable for tBe exposi- 


• tion it affurds of the doctrines of PythugA- 
roB, with inspect to the harmony ,of the 
'{* spliei os: and a treatise Dr Differmtiis rt 
Jsocieiahous Gratci Latiniquc Vtrbi. There 
are jevcral editions of this author’s writ- 
. “ . . , J6* 


ttWoiii POO miles long, and from PS) to 300 
Jtroad ; square miles, ul*our 220,000; pop¬ 
ulation, tinccrtairt; estimated by Flacourt 
at ; by-Kondoux, at 3,000,000; 

by Roehom at 4,000,000. It is one of the 
hugest inlands in the world, and Is.re¬ 
markable for its fertility. The surfhee , 
is greatly diversified, living intersected,, 
throughout its whole .length, by a chain 
of hilly mountains, the highest, summits 
of which are said to be about 11,000 feet 
above the sea. The scenery of these 
mountains is often grand and picturesque. 
The lctresis abound in lieautifu? tree#, as 
palms, t bony, wood for dyeing, bamboos 
ofeilonnous si7'-, orange und lemon trees. 
The botany of ihe island is interesting; 
iiou mines abound in various parts; other - 
muuiuls aiv found ; but the mineralogy 
of the island lias been but little explored. 
'Pile country is well watered by numerous 
sin-ain-, mostly small, which descend 
iV'in llie mountains. In this genial cli¬ 
mate, they i^nduic a. humrijpit fertility. 
Rice is thg staple food <^f tlitt inhabitants. 
Other productions are potatoes, sugar," 
silk, iVe. The sbee^ffroduce tine wool, 
’llie eo?oa-nut. Iguana, Ac*., llonrisb. 
'I’lie inhabitants are composed of two dis¬ 
tinct races the Arabs or descendants of 
foreign •colonists, und the Negroes or 
original inhabitants nf the island. The t 
j-haraeler of the imiabitums differs much 
in the different pirns of the islniel, and the 
account* of writers are very discordant on 
this suhjectl l’nt,‘m reality, too littlo is 
known of the grfaler part of,the island, to 
a third grounds for any safe opinions. 
The name and position of this island* 
were first made 4iiio\vn to Europeans by- 
Marco Polo, in the thirteenth century, 
although it had been known tolhe Aral's 
for several centuries. It was visited bv 
the Portuguese in the beginning of the 
sixteenth century. The French made at¬ 
tempts to found colonies there in the 
middle of the seventeenth century, but 
abandoned the island after many struggles 
with the natives. In 1745, they made 
new attempts, but without much ijueeess. 
In 1814, it was claimed by England as a # 
dejMindeney of Mauritius, which had becu 
ceded toiler by “France, and some settle- * 




wwr established. 
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tive king^of the interior, who hid shown 


himself, eager to procure a knowledge of 
BnrMean artB for bis subjects, consented, 
in 1830, to. relinquish the slave-trade, on' 
, condition that ten Madegassees should be 
seat to England, and ten to Mauritius, for 
.education. .Those sent to Englund were 
placed .under tlie care. of the London' 
missionary society, who sent missionatidf 
and mechanics to Madagascar, fn lHSSf 
1700 children were taught jn the mission* 

, ary schools? and parts of the Scripture 
have since been translated into the tiative 
language. Til is king died in 1828, and we 
do not know what has been thtf disposi- 
- tion of the new ruler.—See, Rochon, Foy- 
ngt it Madagascar; Flacourt, Histoire dc 
Madagascar: Copland, History of Mada¬ 
gascar ( 1822 ). 

' Madame, in France; the title nf tlie 
wife of the king's brother, of the sister of* • 
the king's, father, or the sister of tin* king’s 
mother, -or of the FiUt de France (the 
daughter of the king or of the danpinn, 
ft. -oased during tin* life of the sovereign), 

- Mtsdames de France; the common title 
of the daughters bf the French kings.— 
Mqdemoisdie; a title of honor of the daugh¬ 
ters of tlie king’s brothers, the daughters 
of the king’s hither’s brothers, or the 
daughters of the king's mother’s brothers. 
In 1734, it was prdcred that it should be 
given only to the first princess of the 
blood. * 4 

Madder ( rabia f: a ffenus of plants . 
tliat lias given its ill? c to an vxtensi' e 
; family, including, among otliers, the genus 
galium or bedstraic , which it closely re¬ 
sembles in habit, hut differ- hi the fruit, 
which consists of two globular corneous 
’ berries. Fifteen speeds are known, of* 
which only one iuhafv/s the l’. States, 
yiz. the R. hrownri, winch grows in 
fieorgia, I" lorida, and tlie mountains of 
Jamaica. They are chiefly herbaceous, 
with rough branching‘sti‘ni>, simple leaves 
•anjsmgtd in whorls of four or six. and 
small flowers, \yhigli are r usually disposed 
.in terminal panicles. R. tiwiurum, or 
.dyer’s madder, is l> L v far the most impor¬ 
tant of the genus, oh account of the fine 
scarlet*color afforded by the roots; and, 
indeed, this substance is e^eiitial to dyers 
and calico-printers, and their manufac¬ 
tures could not fie carried on without it. 
In consequence, it has become an impor¬ 
tant' article of commerce, aiql is imported 
into Britain from Holland to a, very great 
extent. Though cultivated in France for ■ 
*a century and a half, the supply is yet 
inadequate to the consumption id that 
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oantry, and it is largely imported friim 
Levant as well as fijorn Holland, 
inete the extehsion of manufactures in,, 
he,tl. States, it has become an object of 
nportance to introduce the culture of, 
adder, and the subject has engaged the » 
ttCntion of several intelligent and public- 1 
spirited individuals. The plant grows 
wild j\n many parts of the smith of Eiirope. 
The ’’root Is perennial, Jong, creeping, : 
about'ils large a*; a quill, and red both' 
without and within; from it arise' sex- ‘ 
oral trailing, quadrangular stems, rough, 
branching, and two or three feet in length :* 
the leaves am cJblong-oval, and prickly . 
on the margin and mid-rd); the flowers 
are yellow and small, and are disposed in 
a panicle!, at the extremity of the branches, 
and in the axils of the sti|>crior leaves; , 
they make, tln‘ir appearance in June and. 
July, and an 1 succeeded by blackish 1 «.*)•- • 
l ies. The most approved method of cu 1 - 
mre is from souk and where this practice 
pursued, certain precautions art requisite.* 
As the madder of hot climates afford' 
more coloring matter, as wcli as a deepe. - 
tint, it is iiest for those who live in a 
northern region to import the seed from 
the south. Again, when the seed js too 
much dried, it may remain iri the ground , 
t\\ o or three yw.rs before it v\ ill germinal). 
On this account, it should la; kept in a 
bed of moistened earth or sand, whenevej 
there' is any delay in sowing it. A light, 
rich and deep soil is the moVH suitable, 
and it sliould he ploughed to the depth 
of two feet. The time, of sowing is m 
February, or the beginning of March, for 
the more pogriiero, and m »Soptendier or , 
October* for the more southern regions. 
This kind of crop requires but little cum 
and attention-: for riie first year, it is neces¬ 
sary tuily toxkeep it free from the'weeds. . 
and to hoe it slightly once during the sum¬ 
mer ; for the second, it requires hoeing in 1 
the spring, in thd spmmcr, and again, a 
littl^ more deeply, in the latter j*art of tlje. 
season; the same is requisite fori the third ’ 
year,' >xckpt that the earth is heaped up 
about, the base of the stems, in order to 
make it shoot with'more vigor, und en¬ 
large tlie roots. It is usual, before, the • 
second time of hoeing, to cut the stems 
for cattle, who are very fond of it; lout • 
this practice sliould not be rejteated during?** 
the season, as recommended by some *, ! 
writers tig the rqpts will suffer, it is only 
af the •end of the third year, that tlie crop 
is ready for harvesting \ anil, if it is suf-., 
fered tb remain in the ground beyond this - 
period, more is lost than gained. The , 
roots, at this time, contain the greatest t 
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t quantity in “ ftwring matter, fchd* haw in largest quantity, ttiejre niay 'ft**- _ 

Attained then; full size. The best, method , guiahed, by the microscope,' a great tnan^l 
of obtaining the roots, is the following-: shining red particles, dispersed among th&f 
; A trench ife dug nlong the rows,' to the’ fibres. These constitute the- rich dyeing! 
' depth of two feet, when, by loosening the material. The fibres contain a brown'; 
'" earth about the roots, they may he tak<4i substance, similar tp what is found in the 
up entire. In a good soil, a single plant bark’, The roots occur in commerce, 
may yiold forty pounds of the fresh roots, dried arid in powder. They are also sold. 
which diminish, in drying, six seveidhs or fresh ; in which state they yield finer 
Seven eighths of their Weight. Thjf roots colors, dye more, and give up tb&rcolor- 
sliould lie immediately wosldrrl, frded from ing matter with one third less water. Ac- 


sidistance, similar tp what is found in the 
liark.’. The roots occur in commerce, 
dried arid in powder. They are also sold. 
fresh ; in which stafe they yield finer 
Seven eighths of their Weight. ThfF roots colors, dye more, and give up thArcolor- 
sliould lie immediately wosldrrl, frded from ing matter with one third less water. Ac- 
all decayed parts, and dried as tyiick as cording to experiments made in England, 
possible, either by the suu of in a kiln, five pounds of fresh roofs go *3 fir as four 
It is well'observed, that madder is a liaz- of the’dry ones; and it is estimated that 
unions crop, as, from its yielding a return eight pounds of fresh mots arc reduced tt> 
only after a lapse of three years; it is often one in (frying; hence the great advantage 
impossible to foresee whut will lie the of using the green roots becomes apparent, 
state of the market at that time. * Another The roots produced m the south of France, 
mode of cultivation is from the roots, when sold in the fresh state, art- called ' 
which are divided and set out Twenty aliznri. * They are reddish-yellow, but, 
thousand plants maybe allotted to an aero, when ground, take a fine red tint. The 
Err England, the madder from Holland is 'madders of Germany and Holland are 


most esteemed, and it is cultivated jin that 
country to a very great extent. The pro¬ 
cess of pulverizing the roots, which is 
. done by pounding or grinding, was, tor a 
long- time, kept a secret by the Dutch'. 

. Eti the state of a povvder.it is of an oiattge- 
brovvn color, and is liable to bt et me 
■damp, and to be spoiled, if kept m a moist 
place.. Madder is. used tbr dyeing wool¬ 
len, vilk, and also cotton goods, and the 
color is very lasting, *md resists the action 
of the air and sun. Within i%fc.iv \ ears, 
a method has been discovered of render¬ 
ing tjie red exceedingly brilliant, and ap¬ 
proaching to purple. It also forms a first 
"tint for several other shades of color, and, 
besides, has, of late,b**eii su<%-essfully used 
, by paiutfcrs, and is found to yield a fine 
, rose color. Muddef also possesM s the 
singular property of imparting,its red 
'■ color to the bones of those esumafs which 
have used it for final, and also to the milk 
of cows, ♦ tin ;y have eaten of it fivelv. 

Compasitionof Mtdder, and its Em ploy- 
, ment in Dyeing. All the parts of thejilant 
.contain a yellow coloring matter, which, 
by absorption of oxygen, liecomt* red; 

, the root is,’ however* most productive in 
this coloring matter, and is, the only part 
employed in dyeing. It is distinguished 
j into three parts—the hark, the middle por- 
• tidii, and the interior woody fibre. The 
^ bark contains the satnc coloring mutter as, 
the wood, hut mixed with much brown 
. extractive matter, whifh degrades the 
j htle. The bark may he separate® in {lie 
/' milling, for it is more readily ground, and 
‘may thus lie removed by the sieve. In 
the middle part of the' root, which cou- t 
tains the finest coloring matter, aud that 


orange-yellow, {Kissing into bjown-red, 
having an acid aud saccharine taste, and a 
strung smell. John found, in 100 parts 
of madder, 


Fatty matter, of a red-brown 

color, resembling v\ax,. 1.0 

Red resinous matter, . .. d.O 

Red extractive matter,... 20,0 

Oxidized extractive,. 5.0 

llrownisb gum,.'. 8.0 

Ligneous fibre, .... *.-13.5 

Aet-tat^of potash amj lime, . . . . 8.0 

Phosphate, i*iuriate apd^Stil- ? ,,, t 

nhate of potasi^about S ' " 

•Silica, . .... yr? . 1.5 

Oxide of iron,. 0.5 

100.17 


According to oilier analyses, madder con¬ 
tains free tnrtariojK id. Kuhliuann finds, 
in the madder Alsace, red coloring 
matter, dun coloring matter, ligneous fibre, 
vegetable acids, mucilage, vegeto-aninial 
matters (azoti/ed), gum (4 percent.), sugar 
{Hi per cent.), bitter matter, resin, salts;' 
the last consisting of carh6i|iU«, sulphate 
and muriate potash, carbonate and 
phosphate of lime,with silica. The re¬ 
cent researches^ M. M. Robjguet, Colin' 
and Kuhliiianu, seem to prove that die 
difterences in the mnddor d v es proceed 
from the relative proportions of two dis¬ 
tinct coloring |irinei{iies in madder, wliich 
they liuve called dtiz&rine and xanthine. 
By digesting the jiowder of madder in 
water, and acting upon the jelly-like solu¬ 
tion thus obtained by boiling alcohol* an , a 
extract is afforded, which, at a sublim-- 
ing heat, yields* the proper red coloring , 
matter of madder, or alizarine. L)r tfye 
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ground ma«tder. may t>© treated, directly 
with boiling alcohol; and to the alcoholic 
■ solution, dilute sulphuric acid is added, 
which precipitates the alizarine in a copi- 
, ous orunge precipitate. Alizarine has a 
t , golden-yellow hue, is insoluble hi valor, 
soluble in alcohol and ether, is precip¬ 
itated by acids, but not by alkalies, show- 
ing distinctly an analogy- to resins. The 
xantliinc was obtained Irom i fawti-yellow 
’“mailer, soluble in aleohol ajid water, by 
.^precipitation with oxide c.f lead, washing 
the precipitate with alcohol, and extricat¬ 
ing the color by sulphuric acid. It has 
• an orange-green tint, and a saccharine 
taste; alkalies cause it to pass into red, 
and acids to icntpu-yellow. It is inftrrod 
£y these chemists, that, in those fobrics 
, which exhibit’rose tints, the xantlnne pre¬ 
dominates ; while in the violet, it i- neailv 
wanting. From a knowledge of’ tle’se 
foots, it Iw-cotrios easy lor a skilful djor to 
f roinote theabSorption, hv the cloth, of one 
<•: other of these coloring principles, ui to 
remove one of them, should both together 
f, i»e been attached to it. Kurrer lias 
published, in the 1‘nIjtecluncJournrdof 
Dingier for 1837, a process, by a spirituous 
or vinous fermentation, and an immediate 
subsequent washing, which give- a perfect 
result with nil the madders of commerce. 
The madder, pcaeu-ated with water, and 
covered over enerclj out! inch, fer¬ 
ments in frdip 30 to 48 lioui>. when tfie 
whole is trahsi'./g^d into a tub containing 
a considerable (privity of cold water. 
Here die madder precipitate- 1 , afid iiuiA 
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passed through a hot soap bath, winch 
Barrios oft’ the fawn-colored particles, 
Other dyes likewise are added to the mad-' 
tier bath, to obtain other shades of color ; 
i(jr instance, h decoction of fustic, weld,, 
logwood, quercitron, knoppeni, the nmr- 
dants being modified accordingly. Hoej- 
torlipfl’ prescribes for ortttnanj mndder-red, 
the flowing proportions:—‘20 pounds of 
cottonroaru, 14 pounds of Dutch madder,; 
3 pounds of gaunigs, 5 pounds of aliyn; 
to which ai?i added, first, 1A pound of ace¬ 
tate, of lead, and, subsequently, a quarter 
pound of chalk. When bran is added to 
the madder hath, the color becomes much 
lighter, and of a more agreeable tint.— 

.ldrianoplv vuvltk r-rtd is given b\ "many 
distinct operations. The iirst, consists in 
cleansing or scouring the goods by alkaline 
baths, after which JliCy are steeped in’ 
oily liquors, brought to a creamy stale In a 
little carbonate, of soda solution. Infu¬ 
sion of sheep’s dung is often used as an 
intermediate or secondary steep. The 
ojvcraiion of oiling, with much rummal 
labor, and then removing tlie hupertluous, 
or loosely adhering oil with mi alkalino 
bath,’ is repeatisl two or tlirco times, 
taknur care to dry hard, after each 
process. Then follows the galling, al- 
umiiig, maddfFing and brightening, for. 
removing the- dun-colored principle, by 
boding at an elevatpd lemperature, witii 
alkaline Jiq’mds and sotip. Tint whole is 
often concluded with ji roting.hy salt of 
tin. 

Madeira ; an island off tile western coast 


be wash ad with several cold waters. The 
ordinary iriadder-red dye is given in the 
* following way:—tin- yarn or cloth is put 
into a very weak alkaline iiath, a: the lanl- 
ing temperature ; then gashed, (hied and 
galled ; or, when the caI?eo is to he print¬ 
ed, for this bath may In' Milistitulcd one 
of cow-dung, subsequent expoSuro to the 
air for a day or two, and immersion in 
very dilute sulphuric acid. In ibis way 
the stuff becomes opened, and takes and 
' retains the color better. After the galling, 
the goods are dried, and, uliuned twice; 
thdn driedJVinsed, and passed through the 
madder bath. This is rum posed of three 
fourths of a polind of good madder for 
every pound weight of the goods. The, 
-bath'is slowly raised .to the. boiling jioint 
"in the course of 50 or fiO minutes. more or 
leas, according to die shade of color wish¬ 
ed for. W hen the boiling has continued 
for a few minutes, the stuff is taken out, 
washed slightly, and dried a secondtirno 
in the .same manner, and with as much 
madder. • ft is then washed and dried, or 


of Africa, belonging to Portugal; ion. 17° 
W.; Jat. P 33 0, 3Q' N.; square tildes 407; 
population estimated at 100,000. The 
body of the people arc of Portuguese de- ' 
scent, mpi-o slavery not being permitted. 
Tiie. pea sunt (Pare very poor, rude and. ig¬ 
norant ; the hardest hibor is permit'd by 
lemales. The religion is Catholic. The 
island consists of a collection of mountains, 
the rtiosf elevated of which is 5(Xid feel 
high. The lower slopes an; covered with 
vines, the loftier summits with forests of 
pine and chestnut. A great part of the 
safes of the hills consists of uhrupt pre¬ 
cipitous rocks, supposed to 1st of volcanic 
formation. Most of the rockft along tlie 
coast are composed of a white lava., The 
. productions, besides wine, are wheat, rye, , 
sugar, cqtFee, maize, kidney-l»eans,arrow- 
root, piye-fipplea,*tc. The great produc- ’ 
tioCi is wine, of well known excellence. 
The quantity annually mode is about 
30,000 pipes, of which two tliirds are ex¬ 
ported principally to Great Britain and tlie 
British colonies. The best vines grow on 
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thp couth side of the' island. There pra ( Madison Jam 
several varieties of wines; the best is? (SeeVlppendir,en 
called Ijoruim particular. Thetax-giith- Madness. (Se 
. erer takes the tenth part of the must: the Maboc; according to a Welsh' tradi-* 
rest is divided between the proprietor and tion, a Welsh prince, who, in consequence 

• |he farmer. Goats abound, and still moif., of some domestic dissensions, went to sea 
lings, which, being allowed to run wiki, with, ten ships and300 men,in the twelfth 

• acquire a taste of venison; the rabbit also century, and discovered land in the ocean 
is very common in the mountainous dis- far to the west. |He made several voyages 
tricts. Bcch an*, very common, imrl the to and from this! Unknown land, Wht final- 
honey they produce is very delicate. Beg- ly was lost to the knowledge of his coun¬ 
try is common among the jreasants, and trymen. The story is to be found in the 
>s considered no disgrace. The rortu- Welsh Triads, and Hakluyt gives an ar- 
gucse gentry live in a proud and retired count of the voyages in his collection. 

' manner, associating little with strangers. Later travellers have imagined that they 
In the city, the most opulent part of the had discovered traces of those early emi- 
' inhabitants consists of British merchants, f grants in ditfeipnt parts of the country, 

1 established^ there for the wine trade. The and we have had stories of white Indians 

• commerce of the island consists almost and Welsh Indians, &c. (See Hum- 
entirely in the export of its wine. For holdtV Personal Narrative, book ix, note 

1 vessels stopping at Madeira, provisions and A.) • , 

refreshments are exorbitantly dear. Ad- Maiionna (Italian); properly, my lady : 
^jncent to Madeira is Porto Santo, a small thus Petrarch often calls haui% madtmr 
island, and the Desertas, which, with Mn- na; hut now it is more particularly ap- 
dfira itself, compose, the group of the plied to the Virgin Mary, as she is called 
. Madeiras. Funchal,'' the capital, with in other languages, our la/ty. Many cefe- 
20,Q00 inhabitants, is in Ion. 17° (7 W. ; brated pictures are known under the 
lat. 32° 37' N. < Porto Santo was discover- name ot' Madonna, as the fatuous Madon- 
cil by Zarco, a Portiiguese navigator, in na di Sistv of Raphael, in the gallery of 
■ 1416, unless we muy believe the romantic Dresden. 

story of Mneham, an Kngiishinan of oh- Madras, Presidency of; part of the 
srurecondition,whois said to*lia\eeloped English possessions in Hindoostan, Coui- 
with a young lady ol»noble birth, and set prehcndiirgiUe whole of t^ie country south 
sail for France, but was dri^m to this of the Krishna, excepting a • narrow strip 
region. The lady is said to have died in on the western coast And^|£t» Northern 
conseqticnce of her sufferings,and Maeham (’ire are. A cofivsidera^^portion of it is 
did not long survive. (See the Voyage of governed lw imtive^jrfmces subordinate to 
Roliert Maeham in Hakluyt, II.) In the British, and protected by a snlwidiary 
J419,Zareo discovered theisland which force; the rest is under the immediate 
he called Madeira, or the Wood', .on ar- direction of the governor aud council of 
count of the magnitude and number of. Madras^nd, in 1622,' ,was subdivided into , 
the trees that covered it, and whidi have 21 districts, with ay area of It id,000 square 
since almost entirely disappeared. For miles, and a jK^ulation of 13,677,000. 
the history of tlie recent events in Marlei- The commerce of tliis presidency is in- 
ra, see Portugal. Barrow, Summon, and considerable, compared with that of the 
Bowdieh’s voyuges contain information others, in consequence of the want of a 
relative to this island. (For information harbor, and of navigable rivers. Madras, 
reS|>eciing the wines, see Henderson’s the capita] of the presidency, is the larg- 
History of Wines.) • est city on the eqast of Coromandel. Lat. 

Madeira ; a river in South America, 13° .V N,; Ion. 8(F2F K.; 1044 miles from 
larfee, abundant dnd navigable; about 1100 Calcutta, 770 from Bombay; papulufRu,' 
miles long, rising in the niouuuiins of hj census, in 1823, 415,751. It consists of 
Ohuquisaca, in the republic of Peru. It fort St. George, the Native or Black town, 
runs ah easterly comae to SanUi Cruz do and the European houses in the envi- 
Sierra, with the names of La Plata, runs, stirrounded by gardens. The heavy 
Chuqnisaca, Cacbiinayo and Gunpay ; surf which beats ontile Shore, and the rapid 
and, turning to the north, enten%the Area- current in this part of the gulf, render the 
ion,river, with the name of Im Madeifa ’landing often dangerous and always diffi- 
, (Portuguese for tr ood), on account of the cult. Boats, formed of three planks sewed 
vast quantity of wood ‘which it carries together, are used for crossing the surf; 

• down with its current. It abounds in ox- but in stormy wsatber, when no boat can 

celleut fish. venture ’ through it, the native fishermen 


bs, bishop of Virginia^ 
d of this volume.) , , 

e Mental Derangement.)- 
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pass iV bn -rafts called catamarans. The , scripts.- Tbe great school of Madrid has 
. Black town is qn irregular assemblage of VH5 masters, who teach the various urt^ and 
• brick and bamboo houses, crowded to-’ sciences. There is another seminary, oh; 
gather in narrow and dirty streets, inh^b- an equally extensive plan, for the sons of ’ 
»ted by .Hindoo^, Mohammedans, Arme- ‘the nobility and gently. There are acad? 


L ilians, |*attuguese, and other IJuropeaus 
<k,engaged in the company’s service/-The 
v houses of the Europeans are generally of 
f-but bne stoiy, surrounded with verandas; 
wet mats of ciisa grass are placed licfore 
the doors and windows, in the rainy season, 
f- to perfume- and cool dip apartments ; the 
. lieat is then excessive. Besides some lit- 
erary and charitable insrimtionV Madras 
. contains the government houses, and is 
the seat of the supreme court of'the pres- 
. idenev. , 

■' Madrid ; a city and capital otVSpnin, in 
New Castile, and in a province of the 
same name, on the Manzaiiaros, near the 
centre of die kingdom, about 200 miles 
from the sea; 850 miles 8. S. U . of Paris, 
350 W.rhy a of Rome ; fori. 3’ .‘18’ W. ; 
lan 40° 25' N. : population, by a census in 
i«25, *^01,344, including strangers. It is 
" muted in a large plain, ou several emi- 
unncCs, and is 2200 feet hImivc the level 
of the sea, lieing the most elevated capi¬ 
tal in Europe. Seen at a distunee, it" 
presents .nothing diat announces a great 
. city, and, the environs being destitute of 
wood, and even of vines, while most of 
the villages are^n hollows, the prospect is 
uncommonly dreary. On drawing near, 
the prosptviliore cheerful. The city 
, is of an ohlongT'sjtn, about six miles in 
circuit,surioiiudednyVi high eardienwell, 
but lias no ditch, or any other means of 
defence. The old streets are narrow and 
crooked, but many others are wide^ straight 
and handsome. They an- payed, kept 
clean, and lighted. T|jo city has 15 gates, 
42 squares, mostly snJ&L 1 . 50t> streets, 77 
churches, 75 convents. 8 coll* ges, and 18 
hospitals, (J5 public edifices, 17 fountains, 

* and several promenades, among which * 
, the Prado is the principal. v The private 
houses arc uniform, generally low, with 
muted windows, and base little striking in 
uigir exterior. The churches are less 
“ piagnifiCbOt tlian in several other cities in 
-Spain. There are two palaces on a large 
Scale—the Pai^cin Real ot the western ex¬ 
tremity, and the Burn Rdiro at the eastern. 
The Pnlacio Realjs of a square form, ex¬ 
tending each way 404 feet, 80 fee-t higli; 
.the enclosed court 120 feet square. It ia 
strongly built, the exterior elegantly orna¬ 
mented, and contains a collection of paint- 
ingB of the best masters of Flanders, Italy 
and Spain. The royal library contains 
about 130,000 volumes, and 2000 manu- 


fcmies for the study of the several fine, 
arts, a botanic, garden, and a variety of 
charitable institutions. Madrid is die Man*, 
tua Qarpelanorum of the Rqrnaus, and thu, 
Majo.jfum of the middle ages. Philip JI 
first made it the capital of the kingdom,•* 
on account of its central position. It was 
occupied by French troofw in 1808, and 
was the residence of Joseph Napoleon, 
uutil 1812. Jt was afterwards occupied 
by the English, jn.the. French expedi- ' 
lion into 8pain in 1823, it wus again en¬ 
tered by the French, under the duke 
d’Angoiiletne. (See Spain-) 

Mauriuai.; a short brie poem adapted 
to express ingenious ntuf pleasing thought.^ 
commonly on amatory subjects. It con¬ 
tains not less thiui four, find generally nut, 
more tlian 1(5, verses; and consists, com¬ 
mon!} , of hepdeeasyltallies, with shorter 
verses interspersed, or of versos of eight 
syllables irregularly rhymed. . In the soft 
Provencal dialect, it was called nuvlrial ,* 
because used for subjects of a mai> ri<d, 
that in, of a common and low diameter. 
Other derivations are given, as from man* 
dra, which signifies, in Greek and Latin, 
a shecpfold. The earliest madrigals were 
those of Leinmo of Pistoia, set to music 
byTasella, who is mentioned by Haute. 
They were afterwards subjected to 
stricter rules in regiird to the uumlier of 
verses and the rhyme. In the sixteenth 
and seveurcwitb centuries, we find madri¬ 
gals for'the organ and otlicr instruments, 
.'l'he madrigals of Tasso are among die 
finest specimens of Italian poetry. This 
form has been successfully cultivated by- 
the Germans. 

Madura; a territory Velebnited in the 
1 Hindoo mythology, now forming a part 
of t,be Madras presidency. The capital, 
of the same name, contains the vast palace 
of the ancient rajajis, now going ro decay, 
with its lofty dome, 90 feet in diameter 
and t^e Great Temple,'one of the most 
remarkable monuments of Hindoo archi- - 
tecture, with its four gigantic porticoes,’ * 
- each surmounted with a pyramid of tea 
stories. Mnhudeva, under the; rpysfief 
form of the lingam, is the principal objeot* 
of ado/aton. ^rnong other remarkable ' 
placed in this territory is the isluud of Ka- 
meswara (the Lord Rama), separated.from , 
the main land 6y a narrow strait, across 
which stretches a line of rocks called Jl<L~ ■ 
urn’s bridge, Rama, seized with corupunc- 
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his wars, here set up the holy lingam. 

Mjrandeu, now Meixiier ; a river of 
'* Asia Minor, which 1 takes- its rise it) 
Phrygia, on mount Ceriums; it forms the 
boundary between Curia and Lydia, aria 
flows inttMjhu Aegean sea between Priene 
. and Miletus. It was relehrated among 
i the ancientH for its wining course, j The 
name was thence transferred to ti^Timer- 

• twined purple Itorders on mantles , and 
otlier dre&ses, as well as upoy uijis and 

. vases; hetice, figuratively, meandering 
paths, meamlering phrases; thut is. arti¬ 
ficial turns and circumlocutions, &.e. 

Maecenas, C. Vilnius, the favorite of 
Augustus, and patron of Virgil and'Hor- 
, nee, traced his genealogy front the ancient 
Etrurian kings. He has l»eeu dcscrilieu 
as a pattern of every political % irtue, anti a 
- most generous patron of the sciences. 

. He was never, in fact, however, a public 
-^minister; lor even the office of prefect 
of Italy and Rome, which he held afier 
the victory at Actiurn, was only a private 
trust; and the notions which are enter-' 
tabled of him as tine protector of the 

* learned, nod which have made his name 
' proverbial, seem to he very much exng- 
‘ gerated. It is true that lie collected at fus 

fable poets, wits and leaned men of eve- 1 
■ ry description,if they were pleasant com-! 
panions, sought theif conversation, and 


had once chosen them; antL if, necessity 
enquired, capable of any Sacrifice ;~the*e 
qualities gaided him the confidence-of 
Augustus, which he enjoyed undimlnish-* 
ed tiU his deatli. Augustus used to ban¬ 
ter him on his effcnimaey, his love for 
curiosities, precious stones and gems, his 
affectation in mixing old Btrariap wools 
with Latin, and making new words. In 
return, Maecenas vetiture«l to make use of 
great freedom, o»ft»tlier of severity of ex¬ 
pression as, for instance, during tlie trium¬ 
virate, when Octavius was in the tribunal, 
passing jnnoy sentences of deatli, Meece- - 
nas presented him liis tablets with the 
words ,Surge tandem , camifex /” (Risf, 
executioner!)—a reprimand which pro¬ 
duced its effect; and Octavius,did not 
take offence at ft. When Augustus con¬ 
sulted with Agrippa and Maecenas’, wlieth-- 
er to retain or resign the iftmretne power, 
Miecenas. in opposition tollie advice of 
Agrippa, urged bin! to retain it Thus he 
proved, that, he [jplerred the profitable tp . 
tlie honorable. Mirrenas appears less 
woilliy of esteem ns a private man. He 
Inal a palace, in the form of a tower, on 
the Ksquiline hill, which was surround-. 1 
with -piendid cardens. Here, at tlie ciose 
of the civil wars, being about 40 years , 
old, lie resigned himself to indolence, lux¬ 
ury mid fiawAuis pleasures. Ofullspee- 
sornctiincH recoin mended diem *o Aliens- tneles. be jvas most fond ofthepantomim- 
tus; hot it was from jmlita-al motives, for ! 1 1 *— 1 J 


the ptirjKisc of gaining friends for Augu: 
tits, and extending bis fame. It is true, 
■lllso, that he gave Horace a limn, and ob- 
■ taiuud his pardon anti freedom, and that 
he, enabled Virgil to recover be. property : 
but, fora man whom Augustus had made 
exorbitantly .rich, the present to (Horace 
was a trifle, and Virgil mefldy rccei\ ed 
from him wlmt was jftstly his own. Mte- 
- "ceiias w'tis not a man oV great qualities; 
but he well understood how to employ 
the favors of fortune. Without sno^j 
-passions and a lofty ambition; endowed 
with a fine taste and a sound judgfticut; 
prurient, anil cool epough to do whatever 
, he did rightly and thoroughly, and tain- 
•%. guiue enough not to .shrink before diffi- 
;; eulties, and alw'ays to anticipate a happy 
|f i‘p8nlt, hut too food of case and pleasure 
nto love or to pursue any business, if he 
was not compelled by necessity^ of an 

S able person, gay in cotlversation, 
e and generous: inelihed t5 ratty 
others, and equally willing , to receive 
' their attacks in return ; artful, and skilful 
: in employing others for his own.purposes;' 
careful in the chpiee of his intimate 


ic ilJuicc, wiiiejj Ik- hlh^fcMhtroduced 
into Rome. Bathyllm^q. V.), who Was 
fianou-i fhrhis bcqirffTand liishkill in this 
exhibition, was his favorite. He was no 
less fond of tlie pleasures of th'e jwilatc. 
ills ini Ifil cnee betrayed itself in bis dres.-, 
in bis gait, in liis manners* and even in 
bis style. He dieckin tbe year of Rome 
7-15. liis writidgS are mentioned by 


but 


none 


Seneca, Jsiodoru.s and others 
of them are extant. 

Makestrom, g>r Moskof.-Strom ; n 
whirlpool in the North sea. near the island 
Moskoe. In summer, it is but little dan¬ 
gerous, biit is v*rv much so ifl winter, 
especially when the north-west wi nd tc - 
< strums the reflux of the tide. *At such 
times, the whirlpool rages violently, so as 
to be heard several miles, *and to engulf 
small vessels, and even whales, which ap¬ 
proach it. , . % 

Masnades (from jusiafiih. I am mad); a„ 
name applied to the Bacchanalians, the 
priestesses of Bacchus. * 

M a: oxides. (See Homer.) The Muses 
were likewise sometimes called Mceonidrs, > 
because Homer vfas viewed as their great¬ 
est favorite. 
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»"; lft*0T|8. Rains Mtsolis was the name 
given by the ancients to what^ip^ftow 
, called the Sea, of Azoph. (See JkSph.) 

.MAKsi,:. (See Meuse.) ' 

Maastricht. (Sw'Mastricht.) 

Maestro; the Italian 'for m&stti > and 
• riocunfrequently used iu maestro di capelin, 
chapel-master., Maestro del sarro palazzo 
,, is- the f»apal censor of lawks and the 
1 pope’s confessor, a Dominican. 

» Maffei ; a celebrated V eronese filmily, 
1 which hhs prod reed maViy eminent men. 
1. Jlhssandro (marquis), born served 
under Maximilian Emanuel, in the cam¬ 
paigns against the Turks and the* French, 
disrfturuished liimself in tin; war of the 
Spanish succession, and, alter the \ ictorv 
of Belgrade (1717). was made field-mar¬ 
shal, and died at Munich, in 1730. The 
.memoirs which appeared under his name 
’(Verona, 17.J7) were written In his brother, 
Scipio.—2. Pemnrdhty, born at Home, 
" 1514, educated at Padua, created cardinal 
at the age of 35, died at the age of 40. 

' He possessed a large collection of coins, 
<>f which ho made use in his lost History 
irom Medals.—3. Francesco Scipio (mar¬ 
quis), born at Verona, 1075, studied in the 
Jesuits’ college at Parma, and went to 
Rome in 1698, w)iere lie devoted himself 
to poetry, and was received into the Ar- 
' ca ilia. He afterwards entered the milita¬ 
ry career, served under his brother, Alex¬ 
ander, in4&£^3pa*ishsurccssiot war, and, 
m 1704, waspKv vnt at the battle of Do¬ 
rian worth .us a vuiyptecr. Hi* literary 
taste soon recalled him -to Italy, where Tie 
wrote his Della Srienza chianiata (’aval- 
lercsca —a work full of learned nv-earcli 
into the usages of the ancients it> settling 
private quarrels, and in which he main¬ 
tains, that duelling is^ntrary to religion, 
sound reason and the welfare of society. 

‘ r J’o improve the condition of Italian hte- 
Jrature, tlie decline of which he lamented, 
.Wundertook, in connexion with Apostolo 
Zeno and Vallisnieri, the puhhcation of 
a periodical, the object of .which was to 
criticise native works, and make his couu- 


the Greek. 1 language, wlriOh was much 
neglected by his countrymen, he invited ) 
skilful teachers to Verona, whom he sup-;, 
ported at his own expense. The discov», 

.«ry of some important manuscripts in the. 
cathedral of his native city, gave his learn-. , 
ed labors a new turn, one,of the resid®. 
of which was l cr'bna Itlustrata (1731)* $ 
Mafia’s reputation laid now extended to 
ibmgVr.ountries, and, in 1732, he set oiu 
on a visit to Franco, England; Holland, 
and iV.furiuul by the way of VUmoa,]’ 
where ho was received in tho most flap';' 
tering manner by Charles VI. He died', 
in Verona in 1755, apd a monument. *ia 
there erected to his memory. Amojng his 
numerous works, the most iinjiortant, lie- 
sidcs those already mentioned, are Rime e • 
Prose (1719); Istoria diplomatica ; Muse¬ 
um f entneuse, and other writings relative 
to his native city.* His complete works 
appeared at Venice (1790, 91 vols., 4to.)— 
4. Giovanni Pulro. one of the most learn¬ 
ed writers among the Jesuits, was I ami at,* 
llergaino. in 15115, went to Rome, where 
he became acquainted w ith Anuihal (’art* 
and other distinguished men, became,. 
afterwards professor of rhetoric at Genoa,’ 
then secretary of the republic, and, two’, 
years later, entered the order of the Jesu-. 
its, in Rome. , Having puldishcd n I^atin 
translation of Acosta’s History of India 
(1570), he wa« invited by Henry of Por¬ 
tugal to Lisbon, and employed to write a, 
general history of India; for which pur¬ 
pose In* had access to original documents 
in the archives. Tins work (Historiantm 
Indicarum Lihri xvi) appeared at Florence, 
m 1588 (liefter edition, Cologne, 1593), 
and is characterize^ rather by beauty of 
style than by profoundness of research 
or artfulness of judgment.. Me died at 
Tivoli, 160X—5. Paolo Alessandro, liorn 
at Vol terra, 1653, died in Rome, where lks$, 
had chiefly resided, in 1710. By an in- ’ 
dustrious study of museums and cabinets, 
1# Required tin extensive knowledge of 
anciyit works of art. His’ principal 
works are Raccolta di Statue Antiche e 


- tf^nfifeiv-EG^uaimed with foreign literature. 
At tlie same time, be directed his atten¬ 
tion to the Italian drama, wjiich he en- 

• riched by his Tealro Haliano —a collection 
of the best comedies and tragedies {3 vols., 

'1793)—and by his original tragedy of Me- 
rope. (Se!e Italian Theatre , iu tlie article 

• Maly.) This production, although only a” 
judicious essay towards uniting the Greek 

''and French tragedy, met with the most 
brilliant success. His comedy La Cere- 
memia, was also brought u|»oii the stage 
wijth applause.. To revive the study of 


Modcrne (Rome, 1/0-1), and an edition of ‘ 
Agostini’s Gcmmc Antiche, which he en¬ 
riched with valuable notes and additions ( 
it is less prized Iry connoisseurs then.the 
old and source edition of 1657, whkh to re-j^l 
markable lor the beauty of its engravings. 
—6. Rfijdiael, called also Raphael of Val- 
terra,l>om at terra, ih tlio middle of the \ 

fifteenth century, died there in 1529. Hit’ 
tihief work is Commentarii Rerun Urbina-' 
rum Libri xxxviii (Rome 1506), of which , 
the first <23 books contain geographical ( 
and biographical treatises; the remainder 
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,, is a general view of the state ofknowl- at the Ladrone islauds, and nubBequentlyat 
edge at that time. , „ . the Phili|Hunes,ononeof which he lost his ’ ! 

f}, Makra ; n town of Portugal, province • life, in a skirmish witii the natives, in 1521 1 
,of Estrernaduru, six leagues northW^st Magazines.. (See Periodicals.) > 

, .(of Lisbon, containing a magnificent palace, MaudaIen, or Mart dr Maodai.a, a, 

. .ejected by John V. „ It is constructed (4* city o;i the lake of Galilee, in Palestine, , 
doarblc, and is nearly asquure of728 feet, by an old erroneous interpretation, is con- 
<The church is placed inthc centre of the founded with the sinner mentioned in 
t ' fabric, having the palace on one side and Luke vii, whose* name is not givjpn, und 
' , the convent on the otlier. It was/icgun who, on account of her refientance and 
, IJn 1717, and finished in 1742. A oeuiiti- trust in Christ, was assured by him of the 
- ful pork and fine gardens are jptuched to forgiteneSp of, h«*r sins. The history of ; 
■it. The kings of* Portugal have often re- her conversion from a lieentibus life be- 
' sided here., The palace includes a col- iug confounded with the storv of Mary 
. lege, which has a library of40,000 or 50,000- id Mngdala (see .Man/), the'ideal of St.'* 

; volumes, and a fine mathematical upparn- Mugduleti was formed, und ha^given oc- 


■ «us. Population, 2,800. (.See Mnrph.v's 
splendid work, published in London, in 
.1701, the text yf which }S by Lius tie 
’ Pousa.j 


a ,sioii lo sonic of the most celebrated 
productions of the pencil. Penitent fe¬ 
males who had lived licentious lives, early 
handed together, and formed a religious 


Macvjioxo, M \GADOsifo,or Mavoisiio;, order, npder tin* protection of St. Magda 


a kingdom of Africa, sitiiated on tlie eo„t-t 
of the Indian sea, extending from the i n - 
ot^Juho, near theui|uat6r, to bevOinl the 
fifth degree of north latitude. Ibnv far 
it exteuiis to the westward, N not known. 
It has its name from its capital, situated in 
a large bay, formed, us hu- been said, bv 
the mouth of the river of the same name, 
which is called b) the Arabs the .\T/< 
i>f Magadoro , by reason*of* its annual 
overflowing. Owen's chart (1827) lav* 
down no river befvvedh the Julio and 
north, tut extent of 500 miles. •The eitv 


len.i, vvmicli exi'ted in Gerinnny before 
1217>: and .similar inslipniofls arose about 
tin same time in France, Jtalt and Spain., 
In Fiance, thc\ termed themselves Madt- 
Itnuths. Thin adopted tlie rules of St 
Aiiyii'-tine, and formed various congrega¬ 
tions, disttnguished by die color of their 
dre—(white, gray or black), and by the 
different degrees of strictness in their, 
mode of lili-. This order, which admit¬ 
ted. ut liist, only courtesans and females 
who had IbstMieir honor, Jius spread into 
both : and, altticHiirh the members 


, of* Magadoxo is a place of great com- of i: were only bound to^ exercises 
, njerce, aial v*ast resort from the kingdoms- of devotion, and did i*;f apply themselves 
of Aden,•and otljer parts; ulrncr tlu.tr li*iiscfulVtfir»>, utiuliuVo, nidp'ovor, de- 
merebnuts bring cotton, silk and other parted from their ancient laws, by tlie re-, 
'loths, spices,anduvarietyof*drug>.wliieii eeption ot' virtuous women, vet the in- 
they exchange with the inhabit.-mts 1<*r slitiitnn^ eomimte till the present duj. 

' gold, ivory, wax, and other commodities. T1 it■ Catholic Magdalen, establishments 
It is chiefly inhabited by Moliamiwi ilans.^ now remaining ik Pjotestnnt countries, 
The town is situated in loop4o Iff 1!.;* .have been nbliujar^o devote themselves 
. Jat.^F.N. * . m the cate of the sick; such as'that at 


t " Maualhaexh, or Magem.ax, L'ernaudo Laulian. in Upper Lusatia. 

dea famous Portuguese na\igator, who Magdahn Societies, so called from tlie 
s .discovered the straits at the cxtrcmit* of view of the character of Maty Magdalen 
- South America, and conduct'd tlie tii-t already given, have also been "established, 
expedition, round the world, lie -•■! \ ed of late years, to aflbnl a retreat to penitent 
» under Albuqncrtjue iti the Fust Indies, prostitutes, and’ enable them toULUBilP. 

and distinguished himself*, especially at the the work of their own nd’ormiuioflroucli 
‘‘ taking of Malacca,, in 1510. lie idler- a society wits established in Loudon, in 
, -wards entered into the -ervice of Spam, ,177)8, principally by tin; exertions of doc- 
nnd was intrusted, by Charles V; with the tor T)odd, and, since that period, between 
"'‘command of u fleet destined to explore a 4000 and 5000 ■bun&qped women have 
^passage to the Molucca islands,, liv sailing enjoyed the benefits of tlie establishment, 
d ,westward. The ,voj age »v as edhniienei d and have liven restored to their families 
September. 2Q, 1510. About the Aid <*f gud society. By far the greater number 
«- Qctoiler, 1520, he entered the straits since of tlmsc who have been |iroteeted here 
i called after his name,’und, on the 27tli have subseipieiulv continued res{ieetal)lo • 
pf Novembi;r, discovered the Pacific, und correct m tlii4r behavior. No female •- 
,, «^gean. Contuiuiug bis course, he arrived who lias conducted herself with propriety ‘ 
f •" tmdytti. 17 /« . : • ' '. • 




in we 

’ vidctf for, 

some Of our principal cities, 

Maobalena, a large river of South 
America, rises from lake Pampas in the 
lOoiorribian province Cundinam^rco, re- 
^Oeivea many otlier rivers, and falls, after a 
Course of900 miles, by two branches, into 
Ahe Cttriyireau sea. It contain- numerous 
alligators. It gives name to a department 
of Colombia. There is another river of 
yhe same.natne in Texas, 

Magdalen c Isl iM) 5 ; a' cluster of 
islands, seven in number, situated in the 
■gulf of ft. Lawrence, about 42 mile- mmli- 

* west from the island of Cape Bretofi. They 
are thinly inhabited by fishermen. Loti. 
<il° 4iy W.; lat. between 47° 13' aiul 47° 

. 42* N. 

Magdeburg, one of’ the most nnpor- 
*ant fortresses of Germany, and, from the 
tune of Charlemagne, of considerable 
commercial interest, capital of the formci 
luch), and present Prussian government 
the same name, m tiie province of 
'axonv, is situated ou the left lunik of 
sf^ Elbe, which is crossed l>\ a wooden 
bndge, about 95 miles from Berlin; Ion. 
11° 38' E.; lat. 52° 8’ N.: with 3C,tiOO 
inhabitants, exclusive of the gam-on. 
Magdeburg, with Iter 10 bastions, exteiiMv e 
outworks, &c., forfiis one of the Mronge-t 
fortresses of EufojK*, and commands the 
middle Ellie. The Gothic cathedral is 1 
worthy Magdeburg has two 

excellent gymnaSrx^manv other establish¬ 
ments, and‘considerable transit fiade lr- 
TWeen the coasts and the interior of < lei - 
, many, with some manufactures,, \ e. In 
1743, a canal was constructed milling tin*, 
Elbe and Have], and, therefore, the Elbe 
.and Oiler. Magdeburg was the favorite 1 
residence of Oilio I. "The town mt>k an 
active part in the refonnation. It was 
taken by assault, Ma\ 20 (10), 1031, by 
the Catholic generals Tilly und Pnppen- 
hrim, and was the scene of gteat cruelties. 

, In 1800, it was dishonorably surrendered,, 
rciwral Kleist, tt> Nw, after the battle 
m By the peace bf Tilsit, it was 
led Ttr Trance, which annexed it to the 
4 kingdom of Westphalia, and, by the peace 
of Paris, it was restoied to Prussia. Car-. 
not lived here, when in banishment as 
’ xg^ricide, and died li£jr:. . 

jMapbeburg, Cfxti’eies or. (See 
Centuries of Magtlrburg.) 

Magellan. (See Magalhatns.) 
Magellan, Straits of; passage be- 

* tween foe'Atlantic and Pacific oceans, at 
the southern extremity of the continent 
<jf America; .upwards of 300 miles in 
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hllowCd to leave it utjpro* length, froth cape Virgin, in the Atlantic, 
Similar societies also exist in to cape Desire, in the Pacific ocean, In 

some places several leagues over, and in 
Others not half a league. The ]Mssnge 
through these.straits is difficult atul dan- ’ 
giroiw. Lon. 70° to 77° W. *, lat 52° 3tf 
to 54° S. V 

Magellanic Ololds ; whitish appear- ,* 
ances, like clouds, seen in the heavens 
toward- the south pole, and having the 
same apparent motion os the stars. They , 
ai*e three in number, two of them neat # 
each other." .The largest li<*s far from the 
south pole; but the other two are about' 
Jl° distant. They may lx* multitudes of 
stars, like the milky way. 

Magfi.lon a the Bf.autifi'l ? the*name 
of an old Fn*nch novel, reproduced in 
variotls forms, in many languages, proha- 
b!j comjHiseil in the tdeventh or twelfth • 
century, by a Provencal minstrel. Mat 
grltonn i- the daughter of the king of 
Napk>: Peter, son of the count of Prov -. 
cnee, is her lover." Petrarch is said to 
June given the present form to the novel. 
Tn tii(e is Jiflistoin du noble el vaiUa.nl 
Cluralier Pierre di Provence el ausii de In 
belie .1 latcitellone, Fiile du Roy de JVapleg 
(J4!Xi, 1521,U>25). There are other editions, , 
without tear and place. The duke of 
Marlborough paid, in 1813, for a copy 
in folio, i!22 la. Lope de Vega made 1 
u*eof the subject in his drama the Three 
Diamond^ (.See Millin'* Voyetqc at 
Frehen, vol. iv, p. $>i ; also GOrnish 
I)e utiche Tolksbetcher) 

Mvggiorf, Lake. (See Lago Meiggiort.' 
Malians (3/ggi) derive their name 
fiom mofe ora»ng, w liicli signifies priest ip 
the Pchlvi language. (See hietean heat 
a.) They vvere the caste of priests 
with tjp; Persians and Medians. They 
‘were in exclusive possession of scientific 
knowledge. As sacrifices and prayer 
could he offered to Ormuzd only through 
them; sis Ormuzd revealed his will otily * 
to tlo*m, and they therefore cop Id pry into 
futurity; in short, as they were eonsider- 
*ed mtdiators between the people and the * 
Dttity,—they necessarily possessed great 
authority, which they abused. Zoroaister 
was then- reformer. He divided them * 
into learners, teachers and perfect,teach¬ 
ers. (For the doctrine of Zoroaster, see 
the article.) 

Malic. Men, as soon as they began to 
observed ihe phenomena around them, . 
could foot help seeing the closq, connexion 
which exists between man and external na¬ 
ture. When the sun Rets, he wants rest, and 
sleep approaches with night; atmospher¬ 
ic changes affect bis health; certain 
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wounds become painfM with fiie'chafige -i and tbe doctriae ofttte Marians wto,'IhWjj 
.» ( of weather, or at certain phases of tne % prayer and a {rue knowledge of thoffff 
, ( ntoon; some men are paiqftiUy afFeciedilawsofoppositkm, kjye and hatred, light,? 
’J-in the presence of particular animals (pee' ’and darkness, such |>ower could bo ob- 
‘’•Antipathy ); certain liquids exhilarate, tained; and that, thus, also, it was possible 
others destroy life. ’ 8ucli and simiMr ♦ to pry into futurity. But it Vas belietr 


Kilwervations, combined witli many of an 
erroneous and exaggerated character, 
", springing from credulity and ignorance, 

: .soon Ted men to treat this mysteriwA cpn- 
, nexion of man and nature, und tile innu- 
/ence of tilings or causes wjrfiojjt iiim, 
ojjoii his mind and body, as a peculiar 
science, which, when occupations were 
' not yet divided, of Course belonged to the 
priests, whose exclusive possession of 
knowledge made them the guides of men 
in science and tho arts as well as in re¬ 
ligion. Thte is considered, by seine, the 
natural origin of .supernatural' magic ; 
others, on the contrary, believe that there 
cince actually existed a deeper knowledge 
of the ]rowers and influences of nature, 

. Transmitted From earlier and purer ages, 

. but lost with increasing flWly and guilt; and 
others believe rhat then once possessed the 
. means of producing supernatural"' effects 
With the assistance of evil spirits, as those 
particularly* giftefi*.!>y Providence wore’ 
able to produce supcniatural ellects witji 
the assistance of God. Maia, tlie eternal 
mother of tilings, is, in the Indian mythol¬ 
ogy, the godde.’S of intellectual as well as 
of sensual love. In another signification, 
she is the muse, tin- goddess of prophVcy 
and poetry, and also of deception; and the 
word magic seems to l»e connected with 
this root, of so various, yet easily conjoined 
meanings. Media, Persia, mid the neigh¬ 
boring countries, mmous for their .knowl- 
5 edge of astronomy and astrology, are de¬ 
scribed as the chief seats of the ^indent 
magi, whoso doctrine sei'tns «o lx*, in part, 
* of great antiquity. This doctrine repre¬ 
sented opposition or strife as the parent 
■ and original cause of all things. After 
the opposition lie tween light and darkness, 
Ortttuzd and Ahriman, was established, 
the whole series of Unite beings, theVhole 
sensual world,proceeded from this con¬ 
stant struggle of light and dark ness, good 
and evil. The change of day and night, 

' light and darkness, rhe whole series of 
B ■ages, time itself, is only ( a consequence of* 
this struggle, in which sometimes light, 
sometimes darkness, appears victorious, 

. until finally light shall eonqudf' forever. 
•-’If aH finite things stand under th§ in flu- 
’ .wwte of preserving and destroying powers 
in "nature, it is clear that lie who could 
; master these jlowers could dispose, at his 
' /pleasure, of the filings subject to them; 


ed that as the world' became sinful, the 
light of the ancient doctrine of the magi ■ 
was obscured, pnd those who (jore the 
name Ijecame, ,at last, only evil-disposed 
sorcerers. One important branch of 
tlnfir art was,* *iow, tlie 'excitiynent of 
Jove bvjiotiousand pnehanthibnts. Their • 
Jovc-fKitions consisted partly of ingredi¬ 
ents, which are stjll known to physicians 
as stiindlaiits, partly of parts of animats 
wImi 1.ukI died longing for food or air, or 
the saliva of hungry dogs, and other suit 
more disgusting substances. ‘ Magic, at 
this period, also occupied itself with'for¬ 
tune-telling, calling up the dead, bewitch-, 
ing lw the look (with the Romans and 
Greeks, jetfatura)—a superstition' winch 
we find existing in the processes against 
witches in modern times, with the prepa- ' 
ration of amulets, the inflicting of pain on 
a person by eorresjiondent applications to 
his image in wax, &c. lie who wishes to 
become acquainted with the poetical side 
of magic, ougflit to read the Arabian Nights, 
fq. v.). it can hardly", tie doubted, that’ 
t'..c art of the ancient magicians was 
founded, fo if cunsidcrabl# degree, upon a 
superior knowledge of the ptAvers of na¬ 
ture, Tlfe narye of thd^.y rnagnes, 

or enchanting stone (-according to one 
drrivutifln,) seems iO indicate* that it was 
i^ot unknown to the magi; und some 
of their jmenomerta seem referable' to 
gulvanigm.—Interesting information on 
this subject is contained in Kleuker’s Zen- 
daecsta, anil still jnpre in his Jdagikou, 
which contuiiis«tff$ history of numerous 
secret doctrines; sf*o,ulso Creuzer’s Sym¬ 
bol ik und Mythologic; Windisehmiuiii’s 
Inquiries respecting Jistrology,^ikhemy anti 
Magic, (in German, Frankfort, 1818); also, 
George" Conrad Horst, On Jincienl and 
Modem Magic, *its Nature, Origin and 
’ History (in German), w'jtli his Z mdtrrtdh - 
liolhek ((j vols M Mentz, 1820—«of. (»ee 
Divination, Demon, Witchcraft.) 

Magixdanao. (See Mihddnaa.) 

Magister Articm. (See Master of Jirls.) 

Magister Eoiii thm'. (See Master of 
the Horse.) . , 

Magister Mathesf.os. (Bee Pythngo- < 

70S.) > 

Magistrate ; a public civil officer, in- , 
vested with the executive government or 
some branch of It Thus, in monarchical' 
governments, a king is the highest *or fits); 
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' nuigfetr^te., Bttt the word is more par¬ 
ticular applied to subordinate officers, as 
pevettaors, intendants, prefects, mayors, 
justice of the peace, and the like. In 
Athens, Sparta, awl Rome, flic chief 

■ magistrates*wero as follows: Freni (V- 
crops to Codrns, Athens* had 17 kings; 

- from Metlon to Aleinamn, Id archons for 
; life : fropi Charops to Eryxiiis, 13 deccn- 
. niail, and from that time, annual archons. 
The democracy established by Solon, was 
. changedjnto a monarcl^’ln PisistniltJ^, 
who was siil’eeedeil In his sous Jlippins 
and Hipparchus. The ancient democra¬ 
cy was then restored, but-was interrupted, 
for a tear, after the unhappy i,-su*< of tin 1 
Peloponnesian war, bv^he domination of 
the 30 tyrants, and, fur a short time. In 
that of the deecnniri. Under the Mnec- 
’ doniau kings, and afterwar b under the 
•Roman-, except at mUTvaXllie freedom 
of Athens was only a name. Antipater 
deemed Wait }V)00 of tic principal citizens 
should administer tic trov eminent, and 
Cassander mad..* Demetrius Plialt*reu-» 
prelect of tiie eilv. In Sparta, the magis¬ 
trates were kings, senators, ephon, <k c. 
'Chosen by a majority of <u (Tragi s, they 
held their offices, tome, as the kings and 
senators, for lift*, offers for a limited nine. 
Among the Romans, there were different 
magistrates at different times. The lir-t 
miens were elective kings. ''Alter the ex¬ 
pulsion of Yiinjum the Proud (in the year 
of the ciflrtM^b ik C. f>10'„ tw 4 o consuls 
were elected uiiiuf«llv to administer the 

■ gorcrumenf. In east's of pressftig dae- 
ger, a dictator was appointed, with un¬ 
limited power, and in ease of a failure of 
ad the magi-'ratos, ;tn iet'-rrex swi;e“cded. 
This course continued, with occasional 
'interruptions, till the year of the city f>?'2, 
or B. C. p?l, when iSvf?u A—tuned the su- 

' prein'* power, as perpetual dictator. Af¬ 
ter tune years, liow-xr, Ir voluntarily 
V laid aside hi- authority, and the consular 
government lasted till Julius < Uv?a r caused 
himself to be d eh red perp**Miai dictator, 
B. C. 40. From this time, the consular 
r < HUggrwas liner t nlirrly restored. Soon 
ttrter iS?i 'assassination of Caesar, the tri- 
utrtvhte, Octavius, l.cpidus and Antony, 
vftsmmied a stiff more absolute sway; and 
Octavius finally IrVarne chief ruler of the 
,. ftontap empire, urgler tin- title of princeps 
or i/nperator. lie retained the magistrates 
•of the republic only in name. In the be- 
ginuidg of the republic, the consuls seem 
to have been the only regular magistrates. 
But, on "account of the constant wars, 
which required their prl-sencc in the or- 
my ? various other magistrates were ap¬ 


pOihtcd, as pretore, censors, tribunes of 
the people, &c. Under tire emperors, still 
t different officers arose. The Roman magis¬ 
trates were divided into ordinary and ex-, • 
thiordinnrv, higher and lower, eurtde and* 
* nUt curtric, patrician and plelx-ian,* civic 
and provincial: A distinction between*! 
patrician and plebeian magistrates was' 
first marie in the year of Rome 2<>Q (B. U * 
4!>^); Vint between civic and provincial, 
when me Romans extended their con¬ 
quests Jieyond the limits of’Ttalv. The 
ordinary magistrates were divided into 
higher and lower; to the firmer belong. 

' ed the consuls, pretors and censors: to 
tin* latter, die tribunes of the people, 
ed ill's, <p lectors (q. v.), &e. The® mos* 
important < .xtraordinary magistrates wen* 
the dieftitor, with his master of horse, and 
the.interrex. The difference between rt - 
rule and not eiirule ni.iiff-trates depend*'*! 
on tlit* rtiffit of u-ing the curule cliuir, 
which belonged only to the dictator, con¬ 
suls, pretors, ceii-ors and curule ediles. 
During tiie republic, magistrates war* 
cjios**ii t.t tic , iijif/m, particularly in rhe 
ct iihiriatn and Iribvia: in the former, tV>- 
hiL r li*T ordnuey authoritu s wen- < ito-c; 
an*i in the late r, tie* lower ordinary an 
thorilies. Under lie* emperors, the mode. < 
of the election K f magistrates - is une.Ttr.it* 

Al 4oi.t m:i:i i >m. \ntonio: a learned cr*:'**, 
who was libra:;an 'ff the duke of Tus.-a- 
liy, c'*!*'lirt.ed alikp for the variety of his 
kndwle.lsi* and tie* strength of Ids mem- 
on.' Ib wiis born .it Floivnce, in llS33, 
and. in tin* early*part of his life, was en- 
g-iired in tli ‘ employment of a goldsmith, 
whiidi lie reltoquished to dev oh* himself 
to literary ptir-uits. Me was assisted in 
Aiis studi'H by Michael F.nnini, libr-tiriv 
to eardj'jid Leopold dc’ Medici, and oihe* 
r.ttriiti residwig at Florence. Throngr 
mnv'iiiitting application, ho acquired a 
uiultifarious sto<-k of erudition, ‘which 
made him the wonder of his age. Duke, 
Fusion 111 made Magliabecchi keeper of 
the library which he had collected, and 
gave <iim five a<*ee»s to the Laurentiai 
lilirary, and the Oriental MSS.: of ft * 
latter collection he published a catalog!!**’ 
His habits were vnry eccentric. His Jt.* 
lention was wholly absorbed by his liooks' 
among which he took l/is n'st and Ids 
meals, dividing his dine lictwcen the ducal* 
library ahd his private eollqction, int<-!'- 
rnpted < &*ly by rflie visits of jiersons of 
nt ik hr learning, attracted towards him - 
by the reiiort of bis extraordinary endow¬ 
ments. lie left no literary work deserv¬ 
ing of particular notice; but he freely aft' 
forded* information to those authors woo* 
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sought his assistance in their own tinder- bv the general council of die kingdom.” * 
takings. Notwithstanding h’ts sedentary This principle, that the consent , of tbe^,’ 


ihodcof life, he wits 81 years* old when 
% he died, in July, 1714. (See'Silence’s Par- 
\illd between 11. Hill and Magliabecchi.) 

.Mackna Charta Libertatum ; tljp 
!, Great Charter of Liberties,extorted from 
king John, in 1215. (See John.) The 
barons who coin|K)Scd the Army of God 
, and the Holy Church, were the'Uvhole 
nobility of England ; ’ their frfflowers 
compreiicnded all the yeomanry and free 
qieusantry, (Mid the accession iff tlfe capi¬ 
tal was a pledge of the adherence of the 
citizens und burgesses. John had been 
obliged to yield to this general union, and, 
Jifue J5, both encamped on the plain 
called Uunnymede, on the banks of the 
Thames, and conferences • were opened, 
which were concluded, on the 19th. The 
preliminariejj being agreed on, the barons 
- presented heads of their grievances and 
means of redress, in the nnuire of the 
. bills now offered by both houses fir tin; 
royal assent. The king, according to the 
custom which then and long after pre- 
. vailed, directed that the articles should be 
reduced to the form of a charter, in which 
; state it issued as a royal gram. Copies 
were.immediately sent to every county or 
diocese, iyvo of which ara Vet preserved 
in the Cottonian library in the British mu¬ 
seum. To secure the execution of tin- 
charter, Johh was compelled U^surrcnder 
the city and Tower of London, to he held 
by the barons till August 15, or until lie 
had completely executed the charter. A 
mare rigorous provision tor securing this 
object is that by which the lyng consented 
that the barons should eboose 25 of their 
number, to lie guardians of the fils-rties 
of the kingdom, with • power, in case of 
any breach of the charter, o^nl th? delay 
or denial of redress, to make war on the 
■ king, to seize his castles and lands, and lo 
distress and anuoy him in every possible 
way (saving only the persons of the joyal 
.family), till justice.was done. Many parts 
of the charter were pointed agaiiwt the 
abuses of the power of the king as lord 
t paramount; the tyrannical exercise of the 
provisions of the forest laws,was checked, 
and many grievances incident to feudal 
tenures were mitigated or ulmlished. But 
, beside these provisions, it contains many for 


community is essential to just taxation, . 
has been the life of the British constitu¬ 
tion. The 39th article contains the eele- •' 
bratod clause which forbids arbitrary inv 
prisqflm&it aud.pimishinent without* law¬ 
ful trial : “ Let no freeman (mdlus lihtr 
homo) Ik- imprisoned or disseized, or out¬ 
lawed, or in any manner injured *or. pro¬ 
ceeded against by us* otherwise thaa by 
the legal judgment of his peers,"or by the 
law of the land.* We slow! sell,'delay or 
deny riflit or justice to nbne.” This arti¬ 
cle contains the writ of habeas can/us (q. v.) 
and the trial by jury,the most effectual se¬ 
en riucs against oppression, which die wis¬ 
dom of man has devised, and the principle 
that justice is the debt of every govern¬ 
ment, which caunot lie paid without ren¬ 
dering law cheap, prompt and equal. 
The 20th section is hardly less remarka¬ 
ble:—“A freeman shall lie a.fierced in pro¬ 
portion to bis offence, saving his contene- 
ment, a merchant saving bis merchandise, 
and the villain saving his .vvagonage.” 
The provision which directs that the su¬ 
preme civil court shall lie stationary, in¬ 
stead of following the king’s person, is an 
important safeguard of the regularity, ac¬ 


cessibility, independence and . dignity of 
public justice. Blackstone lias given an 
edition off-tho Charter, wjjth an introduc¬ 
tion in bis Law Tracts. (See also the 
histories (If Hume and i Jnck’ , irtaeh.) 

‘ Maoxv.as 1-^titit» V tounded by pro¬ 
fessor Awius .Magna as, for tin*publication 
of Icelandic manuscripts at Cojienhagen. 

Mac.n v Gr.ccia ; the southern part of 
Italy, which was inhabited by Greek colo¬ 
nists. ft’Anvillp bounds it, on the north, 
by the rivVr Sildr or Solo, which emptie.- 
into the gulf o£ Cesium.' But it seems 
.more nutural to nrinex Campania to it,am! 
to take for the boundaries on the one side, J 
the Vultmtms, vv here the tenitorv of Cuina 
reused, and on the other, the FreiHo or 
Fortore, which forms the boundary of 
Apulia, and fldvvy into the Adriatic, as the 
Grecian colonies reached to that point. 
The trilies, indeed, which had , 

into Italy from the north, in the earliest 
times, spread through all Italy, but always 
routine^ by the Apennines, and in the in-' 
"s nesiuetneeeprovisions, it contains many lor terior of the country. Several centuries 
the benefit of the people ut large, and a few after, Greeks came l&fflbr, began to build 
maxims of just government,applicable to all cities off the unoccupied coasts, and inter- 
- places and times, of which it is hardly pqs- mingled by degrees with the inhabitants 
sjble to overrate the importance of the first of the interior. The foundation of these, 
prtnnulgation by the supreme nutliority. Grecian colonies was unquestionably at- , 
, f‘ No scutage qir aid shall be'raised in our ter the destruction of Troy. Athenians, \ 

, ^kingdom (except iu three given cases) but Achoeans, Eulxs&tis, &e., with some Tro- 
‘ 17 * • 1 <, „ ■ »- 
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.„gans, repaired ’hither. According jf)io- result, The former is evaporated to dry - 
‘ nvsius or^Halicarnassus, the followers of nfees, mixed .'with chalk, oiul sublimed. * • 
, zEnetp Were scattered through the differ- Subcnrbountc of ammonia it* thus rccov- 
•, ent {{arts of Italy. Some landed in Jnpygia, ered, with which a new quantity of bit- 
others retired to both sides of the Apeu- tern may lx.' decomposed. 100 parts of. 

. nines, and founded colonies. Subsequent- crystallized Epsom salt require, lor cmp-‘. 

] ly thft'RomnnS sent colonies toVafqbrju, plcte decomposition, 5(5 of subcarbonaio 
• and partly in that >vav, partly by conquest, of potash, or 41 drv subenrbouate of so- 
; beeftme (272 H. C.j masters of all the ua, and yield 1(5 of pure magnesia after 
Greek (Tolonies. The GPcek wav no longer ealciimtiom Magnesia dissolves very spar- , 
!*thn sole language in Calabria; tlie Latin irigly m water, requiring 5142 times its 
' was also spoken ; and an intermixture of weight of water at t!0°, and 3(1,000 rtf 
the Grefcinn and Roman manners and hoiling*wad‘r, for solution. The resulting 
usages took place, which is yet jV-reepti- litpiid does not change the color of via¬ 
ble. Magna Grtecia comprised the prov- lets; hut when pure magnesia is put upor 
ihrVs of Campania, Apulia, Japygia, Lii- moistened turmeric paper, it causes a 
eauin and Jiruttii. The most celebrated brown stain. It possesses tin- still mor<*. 
republics were- Tare.iitunj, Sjbaris, f’ruto- essential character, of alkalinity in form- 
nn. Posidonia, Laerh* and Rliegiuni. ing neutral silts with acid in'an einitnm: 

Magxatks (m low Latin, the C,rmi) degree. It absorbs both water and car-' 
was formerly in- Poland, anil is still in hoiiie acid, when exposed to the atmo*- 
1 lungary, the*name applied to the noble pliere. It is infusible, except in the in¬ 
estates, who took [>;irt in the ndministra- tense beat of the compound blow-pipe, 
don of tfie’government. In Poland, they Tlie salt.- of magnesia are in general \er\ * 1 
were the spiritual and temporal senators, soluble, and crysttilli/ahle, and possessed 
it *he counsellors and high Hohilin. of a bitter taste. The Carbit,i(il< i- pr»- 
iioiig the senators were reckoned this pared for medicinal u-e, by dissolving 
archbishop of Guos- n, and formerly the equal weights of sulphate of magnesia 
arcbbisliO[i of Lemberg, the bishops, Way- ami carbonate of potash, separately, tit 
wodes, the castellans and royal officers or twice their weight of Water; mixing - 
ministers. In Hungary, the baron,, of them together*, and diluting with eight 
'the kingdom are. considered us vutgnnh a. parts of warm water; the inaenesia ar~ 
These are—l. the greater;, to wit, tlie tracts the carbonic noid, and the compound. 
Palatine, n\val tirnl court judges, the Han being inso|uble, is precipitated, while tb< 
or g<«ver%wof*Crontia, rielaconia and sulphate of potash that remains continues, 
Dalmatia, the%ttaisurer ind the highest' in solution.' The mixture is made to Imd' 


itlicers of /lie < om%: 2. the .smaller, or 
„ ?ounts atld barons. To the pro (ate.-, infn-- 
vior noble-and mini free towns, tlii.-de¬ 
nomination doc- not extend. 

- Maoxe-m ; one of the earth-, l?d\in<r a 
metallic bnsi- called magnt.siin!i. It ex¬ 
ists in natme, under v^ifon- -rates ofcom- 
. Intuition, wit it acids, water, and other 
£ earths, and i~ found m various min-ral 
i Springs, and the ivan-r of the ocean, united 
with sulphuric and muriatic acid-. If niay 
be obtained by |*iuring into a solution of 
itfj Sulphate n -olytjon of snliearhoimte of 
soda, washing the precipitate, drying it, 
^SWHM^figihg it >" « red heat, it is usually 
procured in commerce by acting on mag¬ 
nesian limestpqt; with the impure muriate. 
.* of magnesia, or bittern of the sea-salt 
^manufactories. 1'lie muriatic acid goes 
to* the lime, forming a soluble salt, and 
leaves behind the magnesia of both the 
biflfem and the limestone ; or the bittern 
is sdftcoinposen by a crude subeurhonate 
of ammonia, obtained fi-om die distillation 
ofboBCS in iron cyUncJprs. Muriate of 
ammonia and subcarbonate of magnesia 
> 


for a fim minutes ; alle: cooling a little, it 
is injured upon a fiitre ; the clear fluid 
runs through and'the precipitate of ear- ‘ 
inmate of mague-ia is washed with water 
■ till it is tasteless. When ihe process e. 
conducted on u large scale, the bittern or 
liquor fi-mayiing after the crystallization 
of s'-a-salt, which is principally a solution 
of muriate and sulphate of magnesia, ,is' " 
sulislitnted for the pure sulphate, anil fjiis 
is precipitated by a solution of pearlusli or 
of carbonate of ammonia. Carbonate of, 
magnesia is perfectly w liite r friable, and' 
nearly tasteless. Jt is very sparingly sol- ' 
able in water, requiring'at least '2000 
times its weight at tiO 0 . When aeled on*, 
by wajer impregnated with earixmic acid, 
it is dissolved; and from' this solution, al- 
loweiJ to evaporate, sj ion raucously, tlie 
carbonate of magnesia is deposited in » 
small jujispiafic crystals, which arc trans¬ 
parent* and efflorescent.— N’itratf of mrtg- '■ ■. 
nc/iia has a taste bitter and acrid, fts 
crystallization exhibits u mass of needle- 
like crystals, deliquescent, soluble in hall 
tbt'ir Weight of water at i'fiP.—Sulphnie oj * 



acid in the stomach, or unless acid is taken , 
after it. The carfionato awl sulphate are"- 
the irtos? frequently used of the preparn- % ' 
lions of magnesia ; hut the pure eartli; 
sold under the name of calcined riu/gnt- 
.tio, is primetimes preferred ; it 4s liable, 
however, to form largo and dangerous ac¬ 
cumulations m' tin; bowels, of several 
pounds weight,'•when its upo has long- 
.been pcti"cvored in. The Epsom salt con¬ 
sumed in the U. States is principally mahti- 
fiicturei^nt Baltimore, from the magnesite 
ami magnesian limestone, found in Lan- 
c-as?( r county, Pennsylvania. The animal - 
amount muuufiicnuvd at tliisf place i.-. 
gnen at 1.500,000 pounds. 

Magnesian Minerals. Of these, the 
hydrate of magnesia, or native magnesia, 
deserves !<> lie mentioned i#> the first in- 
li is ^i i7ire substance*, -having 
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; magnesia, generally known by tW name of removed by washing. 1 Magnesia is a'Vqf^A- 
Epsom .wit, is made dirhetly hy neutral- useful article of the materia medica. It «|#j 
iiing dilute sulphuric acid with-CluIxinate used as an antacid und cathartic.’ ft fs ,v 
of magnesia ; hut in the large Way, by the however, nearly inoperative, unless there is*, , 
action of dilute sulphuric acid on mag- * l * L * ■ 

, nesinn limestone, and the native carbonwo 
- of magnesia. It is possessed of a sali/e, 
bitter and nauseous taste. It crystallizes 
readily in small quadrangular prisms, 
which, effloresce in ft dry air. Tt^is ob¬ 
tained also in larger six-sided prishis, ter¬ 
minated by six-sided pyramids, Its pri¬ 
mary form is a right rliombicspriftn, the 
angles of which arc !>0°B(V and 8!P IMF. 

It is soluble in an equal weight of water 
at 00°, and. in three-fourth- of its weight 
of boiling waiter. It undergoes the watery 
fusioiuwhen heated. On mixing solutions 
of sulphate of magnesia and sulphate of 
potash in atomic projiortion, and evapo¬ 
rating, a double silt is formed, which con¬ 
sists of one equivalent of each of the 
silts, and six equivalents of water. A 
similar double salt (isumorphou- with the 
preceding) is formed by spontaneous 
evaporation from the mixed solution.- of 
sulphate of ammonia and sulphate of 
magnesia.— Phosphate of magnesia, form- 
' ed from th<* combination of the acid and 
’ the earth, crystallizes in prisms, which ate 
efflorescent, soluble in q^out. 15. parts of 
cold water, and which, by bent, melt into a 
glass.—A triptf phosphate of magnesia and 
ammonia exists, which is formed by add- 
" ing phosphoric acid with ammonia, it»c\- 
eesH, to a magnesian salt, ft is insoluble, 
atid is precipitated in a soft white powder 
•of shilling lustre. It forms one variety of 
urinarv calculus, and its foy nation ufibrds 
one ot tin: best test- for the diseowry of 
magnesia.— Muriate of magnesia lias such 
an affinity to water, that it can he obtained 
■ in fu-icular crystals only bv oxp.Ving its 
' concentrated solution to smitten cold. No 
chloride of magnesium can lie obtained 
by heating this salt; tor the acid is c.v- 
jieiled from it uiidecoinjHiscd, by the ap- 
plieatioti />f hour.— Chloride of magnesia 
ipay lie formed in the same matyier ns 
, chloride of lime. If has the same bleach¬ 
ing {tower, and it bus been proposed to ap¬ 
ply it to tin* same pulqtose. When the 
chloride m’ lime is used, a sntall quantity 
of lime is left on the cloth : this, in the 
last operation of washing the cloth with 
-water acidulated with sulphuric acid, is 
„ Converted into sulphate of li^r^q’whieli. 


stance, 

hitherto been met with only Jit two local¬ 
ities—Svii lanes- iq 1'n-t, one of the Bhet- 
buid Isles, mill llolxtken, in New’Jersey; 
in the latter place, oecurring in thin seams, , 
tiaversinu: serpentine. it exhibits,a lam-, 
cllsir, or broad eolninmir structure ; is L>> *t 
littly above Utlc m hardness or in thediffi- 
culty of its cleavage: sectile; thin lami-- 
me flexible; specific gravity ‘ 2.‘i50. Its 
color is white, inclining *to gjeen : lustre 
pearly : y-anshieont. ^jeinre^io hlow- 
f»ipc, it loses it* trails]:ar* oev’aud weight, 
tuft! becomes friable. In aei^js, it is di¬ 
stilled without often escenee, and consists 
of 70"m;igne.-i:i and BO water.—The siti- 
ceyas hydride, or Jh wcylile, is a compact, 
white, *r yellowish-w bite mineral, found 
in the sei pontine of Middletield, Mass;,- 
elmsetts, and ne^r Baltimore, Maryland. 

It has a liarifnfss between eale-sjiar and 
finer, and is composed of silica 40, mag¬ 
nesia 40, and water (20. lr appears to (ie 
identical, wijli the kerolilt of Breithaupt.— 
Carbonate of magnesia, or, magnesite , is 
found crystallized in radiating-and parallel 
ft lacs, reniforiu? tulierose and massive;, 
fracture, when massive, flat oojjcJbsLid. 

It also occurs pulverulent; fracture flat • 
eonehoidal, sometimes earthy; dull ; col¬ 
or yellowish-gray, cream-yellow, veljow- 1 
ish and grayish-white ; streak white; 
opaque; adheres fongue. Some 

of the compact Varieties are \ery tough, 
lieiug insoluble, remain?, and'afflicts the giving fire with the steel, though too soft to* 
colors,, when the cloth is dyed. The ad- impress fluor; sja-Mtie gravity, £.808. It is 
vantage of employing the eliloriile of infusible before the blow-pipe; dissolves \ 
magnesia R that, if sulphate, of magnesia with a .slow effervescence in* the dilute 
is ftirmed, it is. so soluble as to Ire easily nitric aftd sulphuric acids. It consists of ,% 
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magnesia 48.00,. carbonic acid 49.00 and magnetic qualities as iron, only in a mtictf 
water 3.00. . It is found in Stiria, Silesia weaker degree; but how far tne magnetic 
and Spain. ’’ A variety of it, possessing an influence may l>e imparted to still other 
earthy fracture, and containing about four bodies, totally free from iron, is, as yet, 
per cent, of silex, is found in the islands matter of doubt. Those minerals tvlnch 
of •Sam os and'Negyopont, in the Archijiel- aye not metallic are nearly, all attracted by 
, ago^and is called, bv the Germans, ffecr- tl» magnet, af least after having been e\- 
ichaum, and by the French, Ecume dc Mer. posod to the action of the fire. Almost 

every part of animal and vegetable matter, 
after combustion, is more or less attracted 
by the magnet. In most of these instances, 
however, the magnerism is probably due 
to the (Combination of non. Natural mag¬ 
nets, as well as artificial, have two points, ’ 
in opposite directions, w hero the iron is. 
attracted most strongly: these points or 
places are called magnetic poles. , One 
mode of discovering them is by putting 
the magnet in iron filings, which attach 
themselves to it most at those t\yo j>oiiiH 
or poles. If a magnet is left with the, 
fewest impediments jmssible to its motion, 
by being placed on wuter, supjKirted by 
some slight floating substance, or, without 
support, on mercury, or' by suspension 
from its centre of gravity between the two 
poles, or by being supported there by a 
fine point, it will ulwuys lum with ouo 
pole towards the north, with the other ' 
jade towards the south. Strictly speaking, 
the direction ofahe poles is, in Europe, at 
present, north-north-west and soutli- 
south-east. In some parts of the earth, 
the northern point of the magnet deviates 
from the meridian to the east; in others, 
to the west: in others, it coincides with 
tin* meridian. Its deviation is called "the 
declination of the needle. The point of 
the magnet which has a northerly direr- ■ 
tion, is called the north pole ; the other, 
the smith pole ; the straight line between 
both is termed'the magnetic axis; and 
the prolongation of tins' line, curving, 
however, to correspond to the surface of 
the globe, is called the magnetic meridian ; 
the line which cuts the middle of the. 
magnetic meridian at a right angle, and in 
a horizontal plane, is called tin* magnetic* 
equatw. The property of the magnet, to 
place itself always in the magnetic mend-', 
inn, is called its polarity. This property is • 
most easily olwerved in the case of a steel, 
needle, artificially rendered magnetic, and 
so suejKMided ut its centre of gravity, that 
it has almost perfect freedom for horizon* * 
tal motion; this is the magnetic needle of 
tJie corteges. (q % \.) When two magnets' 
ar/i brought near together,'the poles of the 
same name repel each other: the poles of 
different’names attract each other.—Tins 
phenomena of the magnetic needle, to¬ 
gether w ith others to la* mentioned in the - 


It is soft when first .dug, and, in that state, 
is madeftnto pipes, but hardens by expo¬ 
sure to the air. The most remarkable 
deposit t>f this mineral, however, is found 
at Hoboken, in New Jersey, where it oc¬ 
curs disseminated, in, seams, through a, 
, serpentine rock; and is sometimes Crys¬ 
tallized, at others pulverulent. Sulphate 
of magnesia is found in crystalline fibres, 
parallel and divergent, and in tire shape 
of crusts; more rarely, also, it has been 
found pulverulent. It is easily recognised 
by its bitter saline taste. Specific gravity, 
1.75; color white; lustre vitreous, trans¬ 
lucent, or transparent. It dissolves very, 
easily in water, deliquesces before the 
l>lo»v-pipe, but is difficultly fusible, if its 
n a r er of crystallization has lieen driven 
mf. It effloresces from several rocks, 
txidi in their original repository and in 
artificial w r alls, and then it is a produet of 
Iheir decomposition. It f<»mi« tlie princi¬ 
pal ingredient of certain mineral waters. 
It occurs ‘‘at Freiberg and its vicinity, 
efflorescing*upon guqiss, also at tl^p quick¬ 
silver mine* of ldria, in Carniola, and 
various oftiK£j>la#-es in Europe, o Its most 
remarkable depositories, however, are the 
limestone eaves of Kentucky * whose 
floors are often covered with it, in delicate 
crystals, to a considerable depth, inter¬ 
mingled with a diy earth, which has conic 
from the decomposition or disintegration of 
the limestone rock: this earth is leached, in 
yen' considerable quantities, by the inhahi- 
tatns of the country, who obtain from it 
their supply of Epsom salt. (For a notice 
of Borate of magnesia, Arc B/oraric cicid.) 
•‘Magnkt. (For an account of tlie native 
magnet, sec the-article Iron, division .Mag¬ 
netic Iron Ores.) The peculiar power of 
cert ain iron ores to attract and hold first 
. dflBf^BBkknown, even in ancient times, 
by Thales, (q. v.) Much later, it was dis- 
' covered that tlg*sr iron ores, or magnets, 
were, capable, also, of eoinmuiiicaiing 
Uieff power to the iron which they attract. 
Accordingly, thenT^afe both natural and 
# a*Jtficial magn«s. All the phenomena 
connected with 1 the magnetic power, and 
its. relations to the other powers of nature, 
are poinprised under tlie name o<‘ magnet¬ 
ism. In recent times, i& has heeu found 
that pure cobalt and nickel have the same 
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sequel, induce us to consider the earth tories of England' and France, have a|i- 
itself us a great magnet, whose jrrognetic peered to indicate, for some years, a com- 
.poles -agree witii its equatorial poles. In meucibg retrogradution towards the east £ 
respect to this great magnet, the fact but, even in the years 1790 and 1791. a* 
.which w'o have just stated show's that the similar retrogradution had been ohserred, 
poles of every particidar magnet, properk'' whh'lj dpi not, however, continue. The 
speaking, are the opposite of tvhat they’ very exact measures of the inclinations or 
are culled. What we call ’north pole, he- dip of the needle, made at different peri- 
cause attracted by th'c north pole pf the ods, by Gilpins and Cavendish, at London, 
earth, is, for this 'very Reason, the* sovtlt have proved that this element is also vnri- 
pok of the magnet. Analogous to the able, though much less’so than the deni- 
signs used in electricity (q. v.), one j»ole is nation. The inclination was, at London, 
also marked by -j- M, and thJ? other by in 1775, 72° .‘W; in 1805, 7(F 2f'. This 
— M. The maguetisin of the, earth is result has liecn confirmed in France, by 
qlso called terrestrial, magnetism. The the observations of Humboldt. It ha** 
most remarkable phenomenon of the been hlA) proved, and in a still more 
magnrt, in relation to the eiirth, is the va- striking manner, by the successive mcas- 
riatjon of the magnetic meridian in most tires of the inclination made I tv different 
parts of the gloli", upon which depends navigators, between 1751 and it92, at the, 
the declination of the needle. Accurate cape of Good Hope, which indicate, during 
oliservat ion of this phenomenon hnsascer- this time, a progressive .increase of inch- 
lained the following facts: There are nation, amounting to 5’. There is anotli- 
’certain points on the eartli wliere no er line without declination, lUmqjit oppo- 
declinalion exists. The .lines limned by site to the preceding, which, beginning iit 
their series, however,do not coincide with the great Soutlierp ocean, and running 
tin* geographical meridians; hut, on the constantly in a nbrth-western direction, 
contrary, dev iate from thein very irregu- cuts the western point of New Holland, 
larlv. According to the most recent oh- traverses the Indian c “an, • enters the 
-ervations, then* exists a line without continent of Asia at cape Comorin, ami 
declination in, the Atlantic ocean, between thence, passing through Persuf and West- 
the old and the new worl^. It intersects cm Siberia, ascends to Lapland.. This 
the meridian of Paris, at a southern latitude line, however, divides near the great arch- 
of about l!T»°; theuctf it mounts to the ijielago of Asia, and give% rise to another 
north-west, to about 35” W. longitude from branch, which, running almost directly 
tins meridian, or 32° U9 / ft?" from Gr< ?m- north and*houth, passes-this arftiipelago, 
wich, as high as the latitude of the coast crosses China, Sind inns into the eastern 
of Paraguay ; after w hich, becoming again part of Sflieria. The two brawlies which 
almost north and south, it skirtli the coasts intersect this line either experience no 
i»£ Brazil, and proceeds to the latitude of change of place, or move with much 
Cayenne. Then,' turning suddenly to slovvuesg. Thu declination of the needle 
flic north-west, it takes the direction of does not appear to have varied sensibly 
thy C. States, mid thence p:oceeds % lo the for HO years at Now Holland. Indira - 
northern parts of the American continent, funis of a foilrtla Ate without declination, 
which it traverses in the same dnectiou. were ohserved by Cook in the South sea. 
The position of this line on the globe is towards the point of greatest inflexion ot 
not immutahlo ; at least for a century anil the magnetic equator. On the other hand, 
a half, it has been tending rnnsidugnhly the points when 1 tlie greatest declination 
from the east to the west. It passed of tlie needle has been observed are in 
London in lf»57, and Paris in Idtsl. *l'liiis, high latitudes uprlh and south. The 
in its present direction, it lias traversed in greatest oliserved by Cook in the southern 
the latitude of these places, nearly 80° of hemisphere was al fiO 0 40' of Jafit*rtt','afRi 
longitude in 150 years, lint there is no 91° 24' M?" W. from Grernwicn. In the 
doubt that this change is not uniform. It northern hemisphere, where the magnetic 
is even very unequal in different parallels, pole has been much more nearly ap- 
In the West Indies, tor example, the. luouclied, much greater declinations have 
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nt direction, it lias traversed in greatest oliserved by Cook in the southern 
■ of these places, nearly 80° of hemisphere was at 00° 40' of Jadt^ovVafRi 
n 150 years, lint there is no 91° 24' ,‘17" W. from Grernwicn. In the 
this change is not uniform. It northern hemisphere, where the magnetic 
y unequal in different parallels. jkiIc has been much more nearly ap- 
'est Indies, tor example, the. pioaelied, much.greater declinations have 


declination of the nee<Ue has lumlly.varied been ol*served, amounting, in fact, to 


for 140 years. In gcnural, th# Slowness 
of this movement leaves it uiff'ertmn 
whether it is constantly, progressive, or 
whether it. must continue in any particular 
direction. The vpry accurate observa¬ 
tions habitually maije in several observa- 


nearly 90° \V. If the magnetic pole had 
l»een crossed, tlie north pqje of the needle 
would have been turned to the sbntb, and, 
directly over the pole, its direction would 
have been vertical, and, of course, it w’ould 
have had no horizontal directiou. It apt. 
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Spears; therefore, that die horizontal direc-' phenomenon, also, id subject to differences, ; 
; • non wi be very weak, when the dip or because the maguetio equator of the eartb 
inclination is .great; so that a very slight cuts the terrestrial equator, and winds 
■/ extraneous influence, such as the iron on through.it in a serpentine line, in which **.*• 
shipboard, may render the; compass use- reaches twice on each side its maximum , 
fees. Besides these variations, t^heps oc- *df distance, from Ijhe earth’s equator, which ‘ 
daily, and others according to the sea- i'nowhere more than 14° Iff. The ihcli- 

nution, in the - northern hemisphere of the 
earth, is the strongest between 70° and 8(V 3 
latitude. Under 74° 47', where Parry 


tour 

tsona. From eight o’clock A. M., the. 
declinayon increases until about three 
o’clock; then it decreases until eight 
, T.*M., and remains unaltered until eight' 

A. M. The amount of {hese daily devia- 
• lions is'dn* greatest from April jo July, 

■ when it is from 13' to 16 '; in the other 
months, it is from 8' to Iff. The di¬ 
rection of the needle is said to l*# affected 
by approaching earthquakes, or eruptions 
of volcanoes. If a needle stands in the 
magnetic meridian, at^l is, displaced by 
foreign power, it returns, w hen the power 
ceases to act, to its former situation by a 
, series of oscillations. The time of an os¬ 
cillation, in fiie case of the same needle, 
has a ceftain reb'.on to the magnetic 
power of the earth, and serves as a meas¬ 
ure of it, in a similar way as the oscilla¬ 
tions of the pendulum serve for the meas¬ 
urement of the degrees of gravity. Alex- 
ander von Humboldt found that a needle 
which, in Paris, made 245 oscillations in 
10 minutes, made, in Peru, but 211 in the 
same time, which would give the propor¬ 
tion of the magretic power Of the earth at 
Paris to tha„ in Peru nearly as 135 : 100* 

On the Ulher Wknd, according to Gay- 
Lussac, au elevation of 3o32 toises, about 
22,600 feet,' over the level of the hca (nr a 
Moon), showed no influence upon the 
maguetic power. The number of the os¬ 
cillations, aud, of course, tin; intensity of pletely. oxydated, or iron-rust, is not at-, 
the magnetic power of the earth, alvvaytr traded at oil ; neither is red-hot iroju' 
- diminishes in approaching the magnetic The jjower of the inugnet is greatly di- 


(q. v.) remained during the winter,-the 
inclintgion amounted to 88° 43' 45". Tlio 
cause of 5ll tliesc 1 phenomena is, as yet, 
unexplained. TJhat.there are great mag¬ 
nets in the earth; which move periodically; 
or (according to professor Steinhauser) 
that nn interior planet (Minerva) revolves 
round the centre of the earth once in 440 
years, and thus produces the magnetic •, 
phenomena on the surface; or that (as 
Sander supposes) these are to be ascribed 
to a maguetic planet on the other ride of 
Herschel, completing a revolution only 
once in 1720 years, may be matter of 
interesting speculation, but can hardly he 
looked ou as any thing more. If we ob¬ 
serve single magnets, we find that their 
effect of attraction or repulsion only takes 
place at small distimces, and diminishes in 
a proportion between the, square and the 
cube of the ditfanico. The form of mag¬ 
nets, their size, and other circumstances, 
cause differences fn this respect. Two 
magnets *ttract each other most powerful¬ 
ly by the opposite pole*. Next iu de¬ 
gree is die attraction of the magnet tor 
soft, pure iron; cast-iron, steel and iron 
ores are not attracted so strongly; solu¬ 
tions of iron iii acids, still less; iron coiji- 


equator, and increases nreipproaching the 
magnetic pole. Another remarkable and 
evident manifestation of the influence of 
, We magnetism of 1 die earth upon the uee- 


niini.shed by heating it: a white' heat de¬ 
stroys the power entirely. When pounded 
to powder, magnets also lose their virtue; 

. . ... .. but if a magnet, in the form of a bar, is 

• die, is the inclination or dip of the latter; cut (perpendicularly through its axis, in' 
i. e. a deviation from the horizontal plape several pieces, each-one of .the pieces ac- 
Jn. northern regions, of die north jade of quire!* a south pole and a north pole, but 

both of less power than those of the entire 
magnet. Bodies not susceptible of mag¬ 
netic. influence have no effect when inter¬ 
posed between a magnet and iron; but if 
a sheet of iron is placed l*etween two 
magnets, ho that its two surfaces are turned 
towards die magnets, the strength of the 
latter iff fnuch weakened. If the sheet, 
however, is so placed between the mag¬ 
nets, that the two edges are turned towards 
. them, the effect of the magnets, in attract-: 
ing each other, is increased. Exhaustion 
of the air from the place occupied by the 


vemagnet; in the southern regions, of 
dmwffitr^Kile of the magnet ; and which, 
in the ..region of die magnetic equator, is 
0,.but increases towards the poles. This 

’ * This result of the obsert atious of Iiuinholdt 
®J?d Rosso) has tweifrn.nfinDcd |>y .subsequent 
observers. Mr, Hermann, m the years 1829 and 
1330 f made no fewer ihan 700 magnetic ol>s©rva- 
ti(MM,betwcenkhc^Deridransof fierlm and Rio Ja¬ 
neiro. He crossed the magnetic equator during 
that period several times. The magnetic inten¬ 
sity which be observed in various points corre¬ 
sponds exactly fitli that obseVvci bv M. Humboldt 
in the same, place*. 
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magnet does not afSJct its virtue. Thd to it the magnetic virtue of the cartii, ojc v 
strength of a small magnet is greater, in by the aid of proper magnets (natural or'- 
proportion, than that of a large, one. Mag- artificial). The first effect takes place on 
nets weighing only a few groins will iron (particularly bars of soft iron), placed 
sometimes, support more than 60 times for some time in the magnetic line. All 
theif own, weignt; but magnets weighing that ip required is, that the iron does not ., 
over 2 pounds rarely support more thmi deviate at too great &n angle from the 
10 times-their weight. It the weight con- lino: hence iron bars, which hang in the 
sists merely of iron, the magnet will feus- magnetic meridian horizontally (as iron 
tain more than if other weights are attach-, balance-1 teams) grow magnetic; also iron 
ed to the iron: so, also, a magnet will lift bars which, in regions distant from the 
a heavier piece of ihni, if this lies qp iron, magnetic equator are placed perpendicu- 
t hair if it lies oh wood, or anything else. Jarly. In the northern hemisphere, tin? 
It is very remarkable, that the power of a upper end becomes the” south pole, tlie 
magnet can lie augmented, by inking . lower end tlie north pole; in the southern 
continual additions to the weiglit which it liwnispbfcre, tlie contrary takes place. 

The communication of magnetic virtue in 
this way is promoted by giving to the iron 
bans a tremulous njotion by hammering or 
boring: under such circumstances, even 
hard iron may become magnetic. Red- 
hot iron, growing cold in this position,, 
also becomes magnetic. T^'g* tmd fire- - 
forks, by being often heated, ano'spt to 
cool again in a posture nearly erect,wave 
gained this magnetic property. The other 
way of communicating magnetic power, 
by nibbing irdn with a magnet, is tho 
most common and most effectual. Hard 
iron receives magnetism in this ' way 
with more difficulty than soft iron, but re¬ 
tains it longer. Steel, sufficiently lidrd, 
may lie Wintered permanently magnetic, 
while soft iron can never 1* made so. 
Take a s&el bar, eight ■ftiches'ifliig, half 
an inch wide, Snd an eighth of an inch 
tl«iek : pftt the north pole of a* magnet in 
the middle of the bar, ami draw it to one 
end; return, without touching the lair, to 
the poijyt where you began, and draw 
again down to the end. I)o tills from 10 
to 20 times. This part of the bar is now 1 
the south pole ;«tlfe other end, the north 
pole. The artificial magnet is strength¬ 
ened, if the otlu r half of it is rubbed it) 
the same way with the south pole of the 
original magnet. This process is called 
the single stroke. Another way, called the 
Souble stroke,, is to put both the poles of 
ammgnet in the middle of the bar, and 
draw tlie magnet, without changing the 
direction of the poles, several times from 
one end of the liar to thfe other, taking 
away tlie magnet finally at the middle of 
the bar. A third w qv is than of the eimi- 
lar stroke. Fqur steerbars ore placed so 
as to form" a square, upon which the op¬ 
posite'poles of two magnets are drawn 
round several times. A magnet is in no 
degree weakened by communicating its 


supports; but, if the magnet has no op¬ 
portunity to exercise its strength on iron, 
it becomes, by degrees; weaker. It i$* also 
favorable to the power df a magnet, to 
keep it ill such n situation that its north 
pole is uppermost, or,turned towards the 
porth in tlie meridian. Hut the means 
■for giving a magnet tlie greatest effect are 
to arm it. The armature of a magnet 
concentrates the power of both poles 
(which otherwise • disperse their power 
over a large surface) in two points, to both 
of which a piece of iron is applied at the 
same time. A natural magnet, for this 
purpose,-is made smooth a! its poles, and 
two broad pieces of soft iron are applied 
to the. magnet, so as* to project on one 
side. The two pieces of iron having be- 
•‘•Ouwi themselves magnetic by their con¬ 
tact with the body, and having thus their 
contiguous extremities impregnated with 
opposite magnetic powers, n piece of iron 
applied so its to touch thein'both, will be* 
strongly attracted, and thereby the sus¬ 
pending power very cnnsiderabU increas¬ 
ed. The pieces of iron are generally held 
fist upon Hie magnet by meads of a brass 
or silver box. A piece of iron called n 
lifter, aud furnished with a ring and a 
hook, or a scale, for carrying a weight, 
being applied to the magnet, furnishes 
means of determining its power. Artificial 
magnets may lie armed in tlie same •man¬ 
ner. The ellert of arming n magnet is 
■ very great: one which would support 
only one grain in its unaided state, has 
thus been made to support 760 grams.— 
‘Magnetic power may be communicated 
from a magnet to another body capable 
of receiving tlie magnetic power, by mere 
. touching. Every piece ®f irorft Attracted 
by a mngnet becomes, to a degree? mag¬ 
netic, but ceases to be so if it is rerimved 
fijora the.sphere of action of the magnet 


iron, however, may be rendered pertna- power to' iron or steel, but no magnet can 
nently magnetic, either by communicating give more strength than it possesses; yet. 



ip 

a|aat^r<U! fobbed With 'sevemt'inag* 
giieta xecciVes mere power than 

'ufjelftp.n 3x>, each single inqgnet -Thus, 
{' vhythecohnexion of many magnets, arti- 
magnets of very great power may be 
;>d^u|iad. By these methods, masses of 
^^n-dustana oil may be rendered "mag- 
J'netic. .. The following way" of making 
'^Strang ptagnets, 'by percussion, was inveut- 
by oaptnin Scoresby, and published jn 
«&ifhe Philosophical Transactions for 1822. 
\ He obspives—“ The strong magnetizing 
L effects Of percussion on soft steel induced 
|Wt9 apply this property to the formation 
y,*if magnets. For this purjtose, I procured 
'.'two bars of soft steel, 30 inches long and 
i : pn inch broad; also six; other bars of sett 
steel, 8 inches long and half an inch broad, 
yand a large liar of soft iron. The large 
steel and iron bans were not, however, 

! ,absolutely necessary, as common pokers 
^ answer tilt?'purpose very well; but 1 was 
desirous to accelerate the process by tlie 
j! aserof substances capable of aiding the 
JeySopementof the maguetical properties 
4t stee}* The large, iron bar was first 


the two bars that have been tbife treated 
are to change places with two of the, 
touching'bars wliicli are to be subjected 
to the same process, and so with the’ two; 
other touching bars.] These .were thetir 
' changed for two others, and these again 
• Kir the last two. After treating each j»ur, 
of bars in this way a number of times, and 
changing them whenever the inanipula- 
l tious«had been continued for about a min¬ 
ute^ die whole of the bars were at length 
found to be magnetized to saturation, each* 
pair readily lifting above eight ounces. * 
In accomplishing tliis object, I took pap* 
ticubir care tluit no magnetic substance ’ 
was used in die process. AH the burs 
were freed of magnetism before the ex-i 
perunent, so tliat none of them, not even 
rlie hugest, produced a deviation of five- 
degrees on the compass at three inches 
distance. Any bars which had been 
strongly magnetized, and had had tlteir 
magnet ism destroyed or neutralized (ei¬ 
ther by hammering, beating, or by the 
simultaneous contact of the two jHiles of 
another magnet placed transversely), I . 


iiammered in a \ertical position; it was 
then, laid on the ground, with its acquired 
south pole'tqwards the south ; nnd^upon 
this end of it, the large steel bare were 
rented while they vyere hammered ; they 
wfcrO, also hammered upon each other, 
••i Ou*the summit of one of Ctie large steel 
each l/f the small steel baps, held also 
PsPerficalJ/y,* wjas hammered in succession; 
3 dnd, in a few minutes, they bad all ac¬ 
quired considerable lifting [lowers. l\vo 
‘ of the smaller bare, connected by two 
short pieces of soft iron, in the form of a 
.-parallelogram, were now rublied r with the 
(Other four bare in the manner of Canton, 
j- [This manner is, to tqke two of the four 
yiiars, and place them together so as to 
make a double bar in thickness. the north 
?• pole of one even with the south pole*ol' y 
? ’the other, the remaining two being put to 
' tfafese, otie o» each side, so as to have two 
fliorth and two south poles together. Sepa- 
; nite the north pole (ronf the south |>ole at 
«^^«|d hv a large pin, and place the brfrs 
{lerpendicularly, with that end downwards, ‘ 
- on ; the mkldleyf one of the [mrallel bare, 
v jthp two north poles towards the south, and 
V.tbetwo <wut^ poles towards its north ehd. 
^’slide them backward and forward three or 
Ifbar times the whole length qf .the bap, 
and, removing them from the'middle of 
■ thk, place them on ftie middle of the other 
* her, as before directed, and go over that in ! 
the same manner; then turn both the 
bars the other aide upwards, and repeat 

... iise forpier operation. This being done, 

i* • ., ■ ’ * v: m t ' .. • / ’.v f . 


always found had a much greater facility 
for receiving polarity in the same direc¬ 
tion as before, than the contrary. Hence 
it generally happened that one blow, with 
the original north end downwards, pro¬ 
duced us much effect as two or three 
blows did with the original south end 
downwind.” The corn'spoiuleuce lie- ‘ 
tween magnetism and electricity, in many 
of their pbenomena, which has liecn long 
observed, has led philosophers to refer 
both to a cthunou principle. (See the 
article Elea fo-Mu glut ism.) fti Schu¬ 

macher's .>hlrommisrhe .YachrirMen (Oc¬ 
tober, 1828), Ilansteen announced that he 
was it bout to publish u chart, containing' 
several, thousand magnetical observations, 
obtained from the English admiralty, and * 
comprising those collected by Parry;'Sa¬ 
bine, Llitke, Wrange], Franklin, &e, and 
t.llaf’ he only waited till he had hhnself 
visited Siberia to make ulwervatious there. 

Magnetic Needle is a needle touched. 
witty a loadstone, and susmined on a pivot 
or centre, on which, playing at lilieity, if 
directs itself to certain points in or un¬ 
der the horizon. (See Magnet, and Com* 
pass.) • ' * 

Magnetism, Animal. This name was 
given* tyy t , Mestner, in the latter part 
ttye eighteenth ^ceqtujy, to certain phe¬ 
nomena (not yet explained in on entirely’/ 
satisfactory manner) produced by the ac<* v 
lion of one man upon another. The otv 
gin of the term was & fancied analogy ; 
between the aetion of the mmenft/nafqet^ 
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/Sndthat of the snu»al energy* arw Mte, 
w* Jo which, these effects were attributed. 
/Experience has shown die analogy to 
unfounded/ The principal means 
.'Jlfcjpd to produce the effects -of animal 

• jjbagnctism, are such as touching and 
Woking witli the hands!, according to rule 
(nutmpulalion), breathing oh a person, fix- 
ing the eyes upon him, &c.; the magnet¬ 
ized person must always be of a wtakcr 
institution, and, if possible, of a different 
Sex, from the magnetizer; andit i%indis- 

..ponsable that lie should be of u dispo¬ 
sition to believe without doubting. The 
•phenomena themselves consist partly in 
bodily sensations (for instance, chilliness, 
heaviness, flying pains; oppressions, fee.), 

,, partly in a diminished activity of the ex¬ 
ternal senses, partly in ftiinting, convul- 
" sions, sleep, with lively dreams (magnetic 
,. sleep), iy which the magnetized person 
. is transported to higher spheres, observes 
the internal organization of his own body, 
prophesies, gives medical prescriptions, 
receives inspired Views of heaven, hell, 
'purgatory, &c., reads sealed letters laid 
mi liis stomach, and, when awakened, is 
totally unconscious of what he lias expe¬ 
rienced. At the same time, the soul he¬ 
roines 80 elevated and ^finod, that the 
magnetized individual hits an instinctive 
perception of die presence of the impure, 
and falls into fits at tfie approach ol dis¬ 
believers in animal magnetism, find «>f # nll 
wlto investigate it by the rules of ordinary 
reason. Hence it is necessary to keep 
skeptics at a distance, when it is desiced to 
V witness the highest phenomena. ®The 
magnetized person shows V remarkable 
conuexi<ai with, and dependence «on, the 
magnetizer, tastimr wliat lie eats, smelling 
What he holds before bis nose, %ud no 
.one else 1 can bring him baffic from, the 
magnetic state. In the sequel we shall 
give, a brief exposition nl'the phenomena, 

, as stated by Kluge, who appears, in bis 
.Attempt at an Exhibition of Animtd Mag¬ 
netism (in German), to have given the 
.fullest account of tltem. A scientific in- 
vestigation of the influence wjiicli we are 
, considering is hardly consistent, with the 
views entertained of it by its adherents, 

- for they maintain that mere reason can¬ 
not approach, nor conceive this great 

• mystery; it can bq righdy apprehended 
g only by a believer. Since the Wowtwllich 
■/, maguetism received, in K521 * tne’ijuuiber 
-i of rts adherents has been greatly dimfn- 

fehed, and its pretensions have tieen much 
gheuked. The whole of its effects seem 

*' f * A Votary having become enceinte by A cele- 
-iijsraiad practitioner. 
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to be asmbftble td abeatri______ 

to an excitement, haff lqMritind, half seW.* 
suol, and-to a morbid ttenutiveness, A : tn»",j 
mal magnetism originated thus: Anthony 
‘Mesmer (q. v.), in 17751,-attemjAed' clues** 
with the tjjnneral magnet, ?ud excited some ’ 
sensation in Vienna, ,but at length de¬ 
clared, that wot the magnet, but a mys¬ 
terious power in bis own .poison ^Aused ' 
the effects ascribed to the magnet, and that 
this power was related not only to the . 
magnetic, povyer, but to the attractifm difi*- 
persed throughout the univeftm.' But a 
fraud which be attempted (die pretended 
restoration of sight td a gin) having been 
, discover^!, lie proceeded, in 177*3, to Paris. 
The attention which he attracted their, 
arsl the final report of a committee of 
the academy on magnetism, or, as it is 
also called, Mesmerism, we shall speak of 
."tnuler Mcsmtr. The great supporters <tf 
animal magnetism have recently been Ki- 
eser, in Jena, uud Wolfiirt, inlJerUn ; tin: 
former explains the phenomena ny the 
striking difference between life by* day 
nnd life by night, both in the case of ani¬ 
mals and vegetables; the latter adopts the 
mystical jargon, of Mracier. (See Ar¬ 
chives of Animal Magnetism, by Kieser. 
Nasse, and Necs von Esenlieck, pub- * 
lished since 1817, in numbers, and since 
18 l 2o, under die tide Sphinx , or .Yrte A1-- 
rhins of An total Magnetism : and Wol¬ 
fiirt s . Inn As of Animal Magnetism ( Le- 
lens-Mufrnelismjfs ), 10 nnmbcrs^l818 ct 
w*q.) Ir^ 1820, the Prussian government 
♦ eifuscd a prize to be offered for the best 
treatise on ibis .subject, but it was snbse- 
quqndy withdrawn., Among the uytme- 
lims wc*ks which treat ofit,rire Dclcuzc's 
Uiiloire critique ihi MagnHisme Animal 
(Paris, I8i:.{); Jos. Ennenloser’s f)tr Mag-. 
neti.nnus in eiium&eichichtlicken Enhcvche- 
haig von alien Zeilen und bti alien Vi>l- 
kern (Leipsic, 1810), in die"spirit of Mcs- 
nicr and Wolfiut; J. C. L. Zierrnnnn’s 
(lesrhichtliche Darsicllung des Thierischen 
Magiutismus als Heilmiflel's (Herliu, 1854), 
less prejudiced ;• Del JUagnetismo An*- ‘ 
male, bv Basevl (Florence, 189f+).-r-Wji$, 
now proceed to an outline of the jibe- 
nomena of animal magnetism, as described 
i;i the work of Mr, Klifge, mentioned- 
above. The phenomena* in the case ot‘ 
the magnetizer and ,tjje magnetized, am 
as follows:—1. The magnetizer, He is,'; 
generally, capable of producing a positive - 
effect only so for a* he possesses a hjgfier' 
degree of euefgy and vitel power tltnu the ; 
pereon magnetized. Tlie mun generally'> 
effects more th&i.tha woman. If -tbe^ 
magnetizer -is the weaker person* there/, 
'# .1 ' ■ ‘^#1 
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. i.jdwfo no apparent effect, or 

• the effetttare inverted, viz, the positive 
effects wy apparent in him, and the nega¬ 
tive inthe person magnetized. If the 
maghdtizer undertakes the manipulation 

, ttf a susceptible subject, he alvyays feels 
a glow, and the sensation of a gentle 
flow from his palm, and particularly from 
*he poipts of Ins fingers. If he covers his 
, Jiands with silk gloves, dr other electric 
V%>dieB, he has not this latter feeling, and 
’his operation is fruitless; but linen or 
' leather gloVes do not - prevent the effect. 
After a successful operation, the magnet¬ 
izer feels a general unpleasantness, a 
weakness in the digestivo systeifi, and, in 
general, a loss of power, in proportion to 
the susceptibility of the magnetized sub-* 

• ject, and the duration or frequency of the 
operation. If the magnetizer, during the 
operation, is isolated with the magnetized 
subject by electrical todies, his loss of 
power is less, but the effects which be 
produces are stronger.—2. Phenomena in 
the Person magnetized. The phenomena 
jirodticed in the subject by a positive ope¬ 
ration, are of a double' kind ; either they 
have reference to the general state of the 
body, are -then not periodical, but last 
during the whole cure, and, therefore, 
mar be considered as the general effects 
of magpetism; or they have reference 
only to particular activities fef the organi- 

• zauon. Ofeche former sort are, 1. a gen¬ 
eral awdfcening and strengthening of the 
vital [lowers in all parts orthe bojfy, with¬ 
out considerable excitement, ns‘ well vn 
the systems of the nerves aud muscles, 
the vascular and digestive system, as the 
organs of secretion; 2. a mild* eveite- 

■ meat over the whole surface of tin* liody, 
by which every* irregularity and local re - 

• action is neutralized andothe equilibrium 
restored ; .‘L ,a withdrawing of lie; height¬ 
ened vital power from the suffering organa 

. to others; 4. a diminution or total sup¬ 
pression of the excitement producing the 
morbid activity of the nerves. The mag¬ 
netizer not only, should have a strong- 
‘0 fiody than the person maguctized, 
hut also a perfectly healthy one. He 
, mtot have attained the maturity of his 
bodily powers,tot must still he within die 
. age of active life; the mind, ton, must to 
sound and, strong,^p. order to master the 
'affections ««4 passions, to have a living 
faith and a firm will, and thus to attain 
perfect control over this means of cure, as 
also " over .the patient. The phenomena 
' of animal magnetism have been divided 
into six degrees. Thos6 of the first de- 

r ’ajrcgpneraily the following: first, the 
»’, * ‘ * • 




feeling of a strong current from the head 
to the extremities, after which, a higher 
degree of heat follows, easily observable 
by the thermometer, greater redness of 
the Bkin, with increased' perspiration, and 
' affecting of ease and comfort throughout - • 
the whole body. In the second degree, , 
the warmth increases, and appears to the J 
patient to diffuse itself from the stomach, ' 
as if from a central point, over the whole 
tody. The pulse becomes generally full¬ 
er ami strpuger, mid the breathihg easier 
and deeper. The patient feels a heavi¬ 
ness ini the eyelids; and an irresistible desire,' 
to close thorn. If lie does close them, they 
seem to him cemented,by the strongest 
[rower, and, during the remainder of the 
magnetic effects, it is impossible for him 
to open diem. All the other senses, how¬ 
ever, remain active, and their activity is 
often heightened. The patient knows, 
therefore; even' thing which, is done about 
hint, though lie is not always capable of 
speaking. At the close of the magnetic 
o]>cration, he ojiens his eyes by himself, 
or with the assistance of the, magnetizer, 
and feels generally strengthened aud well. 
After this, the patient observes, sometimes, 
a shining appearance tofore his eyes, 
similar to repeated lightning, a pricking 
in the points ol the fingers and toes alter¬ 
nately, a heaviness and coldness in the 
extremities, unpleasant feelings about the 
region ofetlie stomach, sickness, violent * 
shuddering, wish to cough, &c. The 
particular signs often accompanying the 
. thintolegree, are, especially, swoons, eon- 
vulf>m* tremblings, real convulsions, cata¬ 
leptic and evo-ii apoplectic fits. This slate . 
generally begins with all the signs of mi 
approaching drowsiness. Repeated yawu-‘ 
ing, stretching, heaviness of the eyelids, 
announce ir5- A deep sigh generally fol¬ 
lows, after which the eves close entirely, 
and a state begins similar to sleep, in 
which the patient seems to to deprived of 
all sOnsation and consciousness. In the 
fourth degree, the patient awakens, not 
from *1119 sleep, but within himseJi; anti 
regains his consciousness; he knows hirn-. 
self again, yet in a changed relation to 
‘ surrounding circumstances. The exter¬ 
nal senses are either closed entirely, or 
their character, is changed, aud the inter-, 
nal sense only remains the same. The ■ 
somnambulist (ns be is called in this state 
entirely* awakenfd witliin himself; diSs- ; 
tiifguisnes with his eyes nothing but fight 
and darkness, and not always oven these, 
although, as is sometimes the case, the.' 
.eyelids are open: The ball of the eye hi 
either drawn up convulsively or stifi* foe 
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e widened and without sensation., whose sensations Ore always___ 

, the sense of feeling, Ia^ nietaraUr- cated to bint. Between tW nsagaetizer 
phosed into tliat of seeing, so that the and the clairvoyant this sympathy is the 
jkunnOmbulist cun distinguish by it, not strongest and- most remarkable. Vary 
only the outlined of things, but also colore, often the feeling of disease in the magnet- 
with perfect precision. Tl»e region of izt;r i« not only cotaroUnicated to the pa¬ 
ths stomach becomes the central point 6f , tienft but the disease itself which, in some 
all sensation, and It is chiefly through this cases, has continued after the patient was 
region that the sense of sight is Sujtplied. 

The somnambulist, .therefore, can •ascer¬ 
tain the time' perfectly well by a watch, 

’closely held to the pit of the sumach. 

By repeated exercise, the jaitient obtains 
this faculty in a higher degree, and what 
originally appeared to him indistinct be¬ 
comes very dear. Persons appear to 
him more distinct than inanimate subjects. 

Hearing is likewise performed in tills 
state by the pit of the stomach, and the 
sense of smell becomes sometimes so 
acute as to distinguish the different in¬ 
gredients of compound scents. Objects 
which the person does not regard in a 
healthy and natural state, have often very 
sensible, and even dangerous effects on 
him when in a state of somnambulism. 

The vicinity of a living being, whom the 
jmtieut jierceivcs at a distance of 10 to 15 
rtaces, Is generally very disagreeable to 


awakened.. Affections of the scud also 
pass from thernagnetizer to the clairvoy¬ 
ant. Sometimes this sympathy reaches 
such a height, that it remains even when 
the parties are distant from’each other. 
This magnetic sympathy may be still more 
heightened, and then die clairvoyant has 
a clear fcisight into die internal physical 
state of persons in a magnetic connexion 
with him, just asbeliasof bis own; can de¬ 
termine their disease, its course and future 
phenomena, and prescribe the means of 
cure accordingly. He insists that he per¬ 
ceives the diseased state -of others pre¬ 
cisely as 1 his own by the sffjniach. His' 
language becomes more elevated tfthti or¬ 
dinary, and is marked by fire, spirit, pre¬ 
cision. His perception is livelier and 
stronger, his thinking freer, deeper, his 
judgment quicker'and more penetrating, 
lie not only perceives the present, and’the 


rum. If persons whom Jit* dislikes touch influence of external relations, much more’ 
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him, paleness and colduess occur in the 
parrs touched, and convulsions are gen¬ 
erally the consequence. Among inani¬ 
mate subjects, nietuls have tlit# most .un¬ 
pleasant effect. To the magnet the som¬ 
nambulist is still more sensitive than to¬ 
wards other metals. Of every tiling 
which lias occurred to the patieut (Turing 
this period, what he has perceived, thought, 
said or dune, he. has, when awaking,either 
no recollection or a very faint one; hut if 
he is brought again into this state, 1^ recol¬ 
lects every thing very well, Rt the fifth de¬ 
gree, the patieut attains, by his heightened 
.consciousness and the increased strength 
of his general feelings, to that internal 
self-contemplation by which he is tilde to 
investigate even the minutest parts of his 
bodily structure. By virtue of thitf accu¬ 
rate knowledge of his Interna! frame, the 
clairvoyant, as he is called in this state,; 
not only determines very distinctly the 
seat and quality of his disease, but at the 
same time an instinct devclopes itself in 
him, which makes -him understand the 
means necessary for his cure. Besides 
mentioning the remedtes, the*d®ywyranf 
also indicates die kind of magnetizing 
, necessary, and thus directs his oWn cure. 
This deep , insight is not limited to tire 
■xlairwyani'a seltj but extends to persons 
brodght ipto magnetic relations'with him, 


distinctly titan before; but penetrates also 
into the most distant period'of past time, by 
waj of im'mtry. There «s an obvious in¬ 
clination of patients for earimther, if they 
an; treated by the samennagnetfeer, and 
particularly if fliey are in a state of som¬ 
nambulism at the stunt;. tim<*. The pa¬ 
tient who has attained internal clearness 
. by the fillh degree, penetrates, in the sb^tlt 
degree,»tlie darkness of external things, 
and attains a higher view of the whole 
of nature. With uncornmomcleamess he 
often distinguish^ the secrets of the past, 1 
what is distant and unknown in the pres¬ 
ent, and the events’ of coming time. If 
the patient is asked how he knows all this, 
he generally answers, diet it is as if he 
were told of-it by some oilier person, or 
that he feels it* through the pit of the 
stomach. He is always fully convince^ 
of the truth of what be thus’a^quiim In 
respect to the choice of proper remedies, 
the clairvoyant is leas limited titan before. 
In the former degree, it was necessary to 
put him into connexion with another per¬ 
son, fry intermediate bodies; but, in tills 
degree, he can be iu this relation with any 
distant person, if he knows him, or feels u* 
lively interest for him, or even if the mag- 
uetizer, or any other person brought into 
connexion with *the clairvoyant by actual 
touch, knows the distant pprson, and. 
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tlshila* intently of him. Tire view of the _ 
clairvoyant extends even into the future 
condition of others. ■ In this degree, he 
&U&iWto A higher, fuller life tlian lie had 
. before. The body seems to be intimately 
amalgamated wijh the mind, to,bo blend¬ 
ed, into the most harmonious uhioif with 
v it. The individual is -removed from every 
thing i^iarse and sensual, and placed in u 
'state of serene and elevated self-coiitem- 
ilation. The feeling of the greatest bodi- 
y comfprt and purity of soul produces a 
serene pende within him, which uxpresses 
itself in the nobler expression of Hie whole 
'body. In this state, which, according to 
the clairvoyants, bordew on bcrfvenly fe¬ 
licity, tlicv we incapable of impurity, and 
even the guilty obtains the feeling of vir¬ 
tue.—Such are the wonders of animal 
maguetism, of which our readers may be¬ 
lieve much or little. The attention which 
the subject dial* attracted in Europe is oui 
excusy for the length of this article. The 
'footidjr which it has gained, and the 
effects which it has produced, exemplify, 
strikingly, the power of imagination. It 
would reqtlire too much space to describe 
alltbe various manipuldtions and other ojie- 
rations by which the jiatient is placed in the 
magnetic state; for inhumation respecting 
these, see Kluge’s work, already cited. 

Magnificat. The words which Marv 
pronounced vvkcri she visited Elizabedi 
(contained «&k f Hiup. i. of Luke, 10—55), 
liegin, ffi the vulgate, Magnificat anxrni 
mea dominum (My soul doth magnify the 
Lord). IlCnce the whole of her tlianl*- 
t giving, on this occasion, has been called 
the magnificat. The present usage of the 
/Roman Catholic eliurch is, to chant or 
jjronounce the magnificat every day, at 
vespers. It has often hern set to music, 
and forms part of UicSwisicul cycles of 
the Catholic church. The magnificat is 
also often used in Protestant church music, 
on tlie European continent. 

- Magnificence ( highness , eminence) ; 
a title applied to the rectors and chancel¬ 
lors of the German universities, and to the 
burgomaster^ of free cities. A prince 
who takes the office of a rector is styled 
magnificentissimua. 

« Magnifsini# Glass. (Sec Microscope:) 

,, Magkisa, or Misuu (anciently Mag¬ 
nesia ad Stpylum )a town of Natolia, 
iiear the Sanihat; 90 miles N. E. of Smyr¬ 
na 5 km. 27° Iff E.; lau 44' N. The 
streets arc wide, the mosques painted 
white, and tlio houses better tlian in most 
other towns in this part of Natolia. It is 
situated at the foot of -the ancient mount 
Sipyhis,whose top is always covered with 


snow. It is celebrated in histoiy by the 
victoiy of the Romans over Antiochus the 
Great. Under John Ducus, it was made 
tlie capital of tlie Greek empire. Tlie 
greatest omameut of the oiicicut town 
was a. temple of Diana; called Leuco- 
phrycne, or the WhUc-browcdL Tlie envj- , 
rods were formerly celebrated for the,, 
production of loadstone, and it is sup- ■ 
posed the word magnet is derived from it. 

Magnitude, Apparent. If straight 
lines be dyawn from the extremities of a 
visible object to the Centre of the pupil of 
the eye, the angle formed by them is call¬ 
ed the visual angle or the apparent viagiii- 
tiule of tlie object. .This angle varies with 
the different distances of objects, being 
larger when they are near, and smaller 
when they are retnote. Hence our idea , 
of the magnitude of any object, depends 
not only upon its true dimensions, Ihu 
also ujion the angle under which we view 
it; and objects of very different dimen¬ 
sions will appear of equal magnitude^ it' 
tlie visual angles under which they are 
seen are equal. Thus, for instance, tin- 
sun and moon, though their diameters tire 
vastly different, each subtend an angle of 
about a degree. Resided, numerous preju¬ 
dice.-; and optical illusions, which we, can 
never overcome, modify our ideas of tlie 
magnitude of objects. One of the most 
remarkable examples of such involuntary 
deception) is tliat which every one has 
experienced in looking at the moon: 
when it lias just risen, it appears larger 
than when it has reached the zenith, fit 
the horizon, we are apt to imagine it at a 
greater distance from us than in the ze¬ 
nith, Iweause in the former ease there are 
intervening objects with which we Ten 
comijqse it, hut in the latter no such ob¬ 
jects occur/- 1 If die moon is viewed 
through, a telescope, or ail ojien tulie, so 
as to exclude die intervening objects, it 
will appear of equal magnitude in Isith 
cases) and die whole illusion will imme¬ 
diately vanish. ‘ / 

Magnolia. The seven North Ameri¬ 
can magnolias arc the pride of our forests, 
on account of the elegance of their flowers 
and foliage. Their leaves are alternate, 
petiolute, and, in one species, evergreen; 
and their flowers are large, white or yel¬ 
lowish, solitary at the extremities, of the - 1 
branches, and, in some species, very fra¬ 
grant ; t fh$ leaveidand wood are also mote 
of less aromatic. They are not extensive¬ 
ly diffused, and, two species excepted, are 
chiefly confined to the tract of country 
about tlie Alleghanies, especially towards ' 
their south-western extremity. "They are 
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« great request in the European gardens,' lofty 5 and magnificent tree, with large 
as they are adapted to a northern climate, evergreen leaves, and white flowers, 
Their wood in general is toft, spongy, and which are conspicuous at a great distance, 
of no great utility. The M. tripeUUa, or' Magnolias are wanting in Europe, as well 


, umbrella free, so culled from the disposi¬ 
tion of the leaves, in a radiated maimer, 
towards the extremity of the branches, 
inhabits the whole extent of the Alleghe¬ 
nies, as far north as ,tlie 43d parallel of 


as in Western Asia, but towards the 
southeastern part of this latter-continent, 
we agairf meet with them. The Chinese 
magnolias are now not unfrequent in our 
gardens. The M. yvlan gro wbl to the 


latitude. The leaves mid flowers a#) very * height of 30 or 35 fee^ und the large aud 
large, the latter having from 9 to 12“ vvlijte numerous white flowers, expanding be- 
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•petals, die three exterior ones bejng re¬ 
flexed. The M. actimindta iflliubits the 
same districts ns the preceding. It is a 
lofty tree, attaining the height of 80 feet, 
with a proportional diameter. The flow¬ 
ers afts inodorous, and liuvo from six' to 
nine petals of a greenish-yellow color. 
The leaves are pubescent beneath. Tho 
wood is soft,, fine-grained, and suscep¬ 
tible of a brilliant polish ; it is sometimes 
sawed into hoards, anil used in the 
interior of wooden houses. From the 


fore the developepient of the leaves, give it 
a very ornamental appearance. The M 
purpurea is a shrub, bearing large flowers, 
winch are purple externally. The M. 
fuscaia * also a shrub, with small, dusky, 
yellowish, and delightfully fragrant flow¬ 
ers. Some magnificent species have 
lately been discovered on the mountains 
of the north of India. 

Magog. (See Gog.) 

M AuriE [comispica, L.). This crafty and 
well-known bird is found ilTbqth conti- 


shape of the fruit, which is ultout, three 
inches long, it is usually called cucumber 
tree. The M. aurinduta is readily known 
by tlte two lobes at the bu.-c of (he leaves. 

' It inhabits the south-western parts of the 
Alleghany mountains. The Af. conUtlu 
also inhabits the south-western parts of 
die Alleghanies. The leaves are. conlate, 
pultcscent• beneath, and’ the flowers are 
yellow. It attains th? height of 40 or 50 
feet. The M- macrophylla is winarkahle 
for die size of its leaves and flqwers. The 
former are between two and three feet 


lients, though k is much more limited in 
its range ih America, lieing confined to 
the’northern anti western regions. In its 
habits and manners it much resembles its 
brethren the crows; lik. them, it indis¬ 
criminately feeds on both animal and veg¬ 
etable food; it is peculiarly destructive 
to life eggs and young of the feebler t|i!>es 
of birds. It is al»out 18 inches in length, 
and weighs'l'ipm eight to yinc ounces, it 
has a black hill, wings iupl»toil; but the 
latter an# variegated vvifli whiff, green, 
purple and Wuf£ of different shades. The 


long, and the latter are,upwards of a foot 
in diameter. The petals are from six to 
nine in number, and the 'three exterior 
ones have a purple spot at the luu*e. It 
, inhabits the »outh-weste.rn parts of the 
Alleghanies, hut seems to lie eonjjncd to 
certain limited districts. Tit* .W. gkmcn, 
or Iteaver-wood, is u beautiful little tree, 
or rather shrub, with leaves and flowers 
much smaller than in any of the preced¬ 
ing. , It attains the height of 15 or 2l4feet; 
the leaves are smooth, < llipiicnl, obtuse, 

‘ and glaucous beneath; the flowers are 
very elegant, and diffuse a delightful fra- 

• grauce, though rather too powerful if the 
vlaut is shut up in an apartment. The 
eaves and wood Imve also a strong aro¬ 
matic taste. It grows in wet situations in t he 
Atlantic states, front neur lat. 43° to Florida, 

- and along the borders of the gulf, ^eyond 
die mouths of the. Mississippi* but is not 
found in die upper country, nor wcA of the 
f Alleghany mountains. The M. grandiflora, 
, , /or big laurel, is confined to the lower parts 
of die Southern States, from North Caro¬ 
lina to Florida aud Louisiana. It is a 

• & ' . 18 *’ 


construction of the nests of«these birth 
shows great art, they having a tliomy 
rover, and the entrance being at the side, 
The female lays from five to seven puie- 
greenisli eggs, closely spotted with black 
When taken young, they readily become 
domesticated, leam to rejieat ihaijy 
words, and .even sentences, us well as n 
imitute every noise witliin hearing. This 
faculty appears to have been known ti 
the ancients, as Plutarch relates an ac¬ 
count of the performances of on'e of dies* 
birds belonging, to a barber in Rome, 
Like die odier birds of the crow kind, the 
magpie is a notorious thief, and will not 
only steal food, but will curry olT any-arti¬ 
cles w'itjiln its reach, particularly such a* 
are shining, as buttons, spoons, jewelry 
<5k.c., which it carefully conceals in its nest. 
Its general character .“has been descrilied 
by Goldsmith in die following terms: 

' “W T cre its other accomplishments equal 
to its beauty, few birds could be put in 
competition. Its black, its white, its green 
and purple, withkhe rich and gilded com¬ 
binations of die. glosses on its tail,, are- as 
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.■ iom the feathered tribe. ( conquests far tujd wide, and acquired im* 

. But if fog many of the qualities of a ‘ -mense treasures. In 1029, he conquered 
Ivoau, td dopreciate these natural perfec- Persian Irak, tie died in 1030, after a 
y lions: -vairi,restless, loud and quarrelsome, .prosperous reign of 31 years. He is ex* 

it;i»an unwelcome intruder every whore, tolled by the Mohammedan writers, for 
: -’. x - ’'-■’ * ; ..ju-> e - *'• - 

rinds one 

•.4'sqn^p Am. 

%' IMtAerARs; the- original name of the vast number of’idolaters, and the demoti- 
;, ‘Hungarians, and which jhev still use in. tion qf tljeir temples. 

"preference to any other. They first Ik*- * Mahmoud, 11; khan and pudishah, sul- 
;c <Cttme. known about the year 62G. They tan' of the Ottomans, the 29th sovereign of 
. came from* Asia, blit there are different 
opinions as to their original residAu 



[•e. It 

is liiost probable that they lived in the 
. region about the Caspian sea, between the 
river Kuma and the lira!.mountains. The 
•. similarity which has been thought to exist 
between their language and the Finnish, 
inis led to the conjecture that they were 
- of Finnish origin. After various expedi¬ 
tions in Asia, they enteted Europe at the 
dose of the seventh centuiy, and settled 
in dtp-territory. on tho Ingul, between 
the Duiejier and the Don (in the present 
trovernmont of Ekaterino.-dav). They 
remained liere more than 200 years, uii- 
lil they were fine li t forced to retire before 
the attacks of the Petsjieneges. In the 


last half of the ninth century, they passed army, at the head of 2000 Albanians, 
oveft to Dacia, under their leader Arpatl, cued the priuef.’ The valiant Bairul 
settled in Pannonia in 69G, and estab¬ 
lished a kiugdotn there. The ancient 
annalists some^fhc's call them Turks, but 
’ cointno^Jy ugiir {Hunt'uriar.s). The 
country itself was called, torn them, Hun¬ 
gary. (q. \) r 

JVLah 4 (in rianserit, frreaf,larpt ); a prefix 
to many names, as MrihanoiUt) (great river). 

* Mahvbharat.v. (S uv Indian Literature.) 

Maue ; a town mid fortress of flindoos- 
Um, on the coast of Malal.mr, bdomnng to 
the Freuch ; 32 miles ,\\ \Y. of ('alicut; 

Jon. 75°-te' K.: Jat. 11“ \.; popula- 

i,, tion, about 6000. It is a n< at town, and a 
Station of the East India company’s eom- 
' jtnercial agent, andAarri.-s on a trade in 
pepper, sandal-wood and cinnamon. 

Mahmoud, first siiltaij of the (htznevide 
dynasty, was son of the governor of Cho- 
■ Vasari, and sovereign of Da/.na. He was 
, 16 years old vvhmi his father died, in 997. 

He drove *he - k J :ig of Turkestan fetal 
/C-hojItsau, and, in 1001, invaded Ilindoos- 
lan, and captured (MmI, a powerful prince. 

Iti 1002, he reduced Khulif, the revolted - vered in his intention. At every attempt, 
i jtjoverrtor of Sfegestun. lie repeated his the janizaries olgained by force thedls- 
- invasion'of India, returned, and overcame cluirga-and execution of the commanders 
Ilek Khan, who had invaded Chor&san. 

Hie defeated him jl ecrowl time, though 
4 Ilek had been joints! |>y Kailer Khan, 
with 50,600 horse. He now extended his 


the fii/iiily*of Osman, the 26th grand sul¬ 
tan, and 21st caliph, “the shadow of AV- ‘ 
lab upon earthan absolute prince, who) 
possessing by nature tire disposition of q. 
despot, |ms bocu obliged; for a great part 
of his reign, to contend against rebellions 
in the provinces, and die insubordination 
of the janizaries.’ He’ is the second son 
of AUl-uMl humid, who died in 1769. He 
was born July 20, 176.1, and was brought 
up in the ancient seraglio. (See Ottoman 
Empire.) 'Mu&tapliu IV, the elder brotht i 
of Mahmoud, who ascended the throne 
au 1607, had already, according to ancient 
custom, ordered him to be put to death, 
that he might have no competitor to fear, 
when It amir Etl'oudi, paymaster of the 

re*- . 
Bairuktai, 

pacha of ltuschuk, immediately defvosed 
Milstapha lV r , and girded Malunotnl with 
the swoql of Osman, July 26, JGUaf. 
Fourteen weeks afterwattls, the janiza¬ 
ries, offended by the military reforms 
made by the grand vizier Bairaktar, tool, 
the seraglio bv-storm. Bairaktar imme¬ 
diately ordem die execution of Mustupha 
and his mother,vand then blew hitnseh 
tip with his enemies. Tiiis iiappcneit 
Nov. 19, 1-S06. (See Ottoman Hatpin.) 
The bffttle bflween the Seyntcns (infantry 
on tlie European system, in liivor of whom : 
tin: sultan Mahmoud had dis:hired him¬ 
self), and the janizaries was continued 
30 lyturs longer in tlie seraglio and the . 
capital, amidst pillage and conflagrations. 
The rebels gained the victory, and, lor 
1 tho preservation of his life, Mahmoud was 
compelled to send deputies to them, and 
to submit unconditionally to their de¬ 
mands., After these horrors, Mahmoud 
was not able to execute any plan of re-* 
fbnn in the army, although he still jR-rw-- 


aud ministers who undertook to establish 
order and discipline. Mahmoud thought 
only of securing himself u|K»n the throne, 
stained with tlie blood of his uncle Selim 
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and of l»*s brother Btf'nitkpliair’ there-;, This privifeeed durt^sei>m& io' reeCrfe/ ^ 
fore, according to Pouqueyille, murdcredpthe universal favorite, because he wiur •;! 
the son of Mustapha IV, ail jnfdht three' r the son of a mtin who sold livens, ami, V 
months old, and ordered four pregnant; tnoreover, a ehild of the world, who drarik; 
sultanas ro he sewed cp in *arks,-nnd wine. Rhalpt punished the mufti with <: 

' - ..... banishment. The new mufti, therefore, 


thrown into the Iiospitytttisf.. Thus Ire 
remained the last tuid only descendant of 
the family of the prophet.' 11 is will was 
fiow made known by the. severest'orders. 
Without advisors, without resource;', and 
almost without an army, he continued the 
war with Russia, and against die Servians. 
At lemrtli, when he was totally^xhausted, 
his divan concluded n treaty at Bucharest, 
with Russia, May 2c’, 1812. This-meas¬ 
ure was advised In' England, but disnp- 
jK>int«l the expectations of Napoleon, 
who, in connexion with Austria ami Prus¬ 
sia, had pronounced the integrity of the 
Porte. (.See. Ottoman Empire.) Having 
been educated in the seraglio, where the 
validt , or sultana mother, according to 
ancient custom, never calls her son other¬ 
wise than, Mi) lion , mif tigerl the grand, 
seignior knows no law, but some forms of 
custom, and has no regard for any con¬ 
straints but thong of necessity. The cir¬ 
cumstances of horror, under which he as¬ 
cended the throne, and tlie-dangers w hich 
perjietunlly surrounded it, hardened bis 
heart and blinded his judgment. As eve¬ 
ry sultan is directed to learn some ail, he 
chose calligraphy. Vain of his skill, Mah¬ 
moud resolved to write with Ids^wn hand 
nil the kiat-shcrifw, or oidcrs, in his vftvn 
name, and to keep a journal of lus 
tliougbts. Uis papers jsoon accumulated 
to such a degree upon his sotii, that he 
looked around for a privatt* keeper of the 
archive*. Jle found a suitable jiorsou for 
lliisofliee m his lmrber (Berber Bnsglii), 
who was doubly worthy of Ins contideuee, 
.beeansi lie could neiiiier rend no? write. 
Khalei Eflcndi, a courtier, who amused 
and ruled the sultan by his buffoonery, 
ulso occupied a high place in bis fhvor. 
Burlier Basehi introduced tltis Khtfcict to 
Mahmoud; be had once keen bis eom- 
imiiion in the coffee-houses of Gadata, it 
clerk of the 
Constnminopli 
•• ]80<j, the ambassador of Selim 111 to the 
court of Napoleon. These men were the 
centre, of all the intrigues which spread 
from the seraglio to the provinces. Khu- 
let soon amassed great wealth by jneans> 
of presents, and bis influence fletame so 
important, that he Completely goveAed die 
saltan and, the submissive divan. But he 
was unable to ]iersuade tho mufti to ad- 
, mit him among the ulemas. (See Ottoy 
man Empire , at die end of the article.) 


and A*li,#!ie new grand vizier, were eager, ■ 
to employ every means to conciliate the ‘ ■ 
favor of Berber Basehi and KhaletEf- 
fendi. Ttie luttor, however, avolfied re- , 
ceding any important office, lest he • 
should lie liehl^ responsible for the iil f 
success of any measure whiclt»he*nd vised. * 
But lie* divided the spoil with the gov- 
ernors, who plundered the provinces, and . 
w ho brib'd the principal members of the 
divan ; and was careful that no complaint 
should reach the ears of the sultan. 
Pouqueville maintains, tliat the grand- 
seignior himself shared with his favorite- 
the sums extorted from the nch v Mah¬ 
moud exhibited, however, a proud and 
inflexible disposition lownrA Christian 
princes. The speedy execution of justice , 
in tin; capital, united with the severe and'; 
bloody police, over which Mahmoud, who 
not uidiequently walked about incognito,* . 
kept watch, shows that he was not deficient 
in energy or talents. But the grept and 
the powerful always remained the slaves 
of his humor, his avarice and his suspi-. 
cion. No high officer, whether guilty or' 
innocent, vvt^ secure of # his property or 
his life; hence the uuiyim^ dispositi on _ 
lin n revolution, and tliofutriguisg •ptflief 
of the divan, t<f make the satnqw instrti- 
mpnts of their mutual destruction, and 
thus to obtain the treasures of both parties. 
The reign of Mahmoud has therefore 
lieen a continued scene of treasons and 
rebellions. The. Servians (q. v.) succeed¬ 
ed in shaking off the yoke of the pacha 
of Belgrade; Moll* mined Ali Paclia (q.v.\ 
cotKjueror of the Mameluke beys and of 
the Wecliabrtes, lieeame almost alisoiule 
sovereign of Egypt ; by meuns of bloody 
insurrections, Rumelia, Widdiu, Duma— 
cus, Trcbisond, St. Jean-d’Acre, Aleppo, 

... ... .., „ Bugdnd, Lattakja (anciently Laodicta , 

» corporation of butchers in* mid other jwchalics, changed their mu-^ 
pie. lie Svas afterwards, in ters ; the bold ami crafty Alt (q. v.), in Ju¬ 
mna, raised himself to the throne of Epi¬ 
rus. To make himself •master of the' 
treasures of this parhu, Mahmoud, by the 
advice of Kbalet Eftendi, accused him of 
high treason. This policy involved die 
Porte in a civil war, which betrayed its 
weakness, drove die Greeks to despair, 
and brought on their revolution. . A_for¬ 
eign embassy informed the Porte of the,-; 

• plans of the Greeks,*, and Khidet Efiendr 

*3«e PouqueviUu’s Hist tire, dt la Rtgener&~‘ 

’ hi t 
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• rttsolwid to' fextirnate them. In the name 
. of Mafrmoud, lie gave the following 

cootnruMion to the seraskier Ismael and 
Khuracind •Pacha—“Every Christian ca- 
pfcbleof bearing sirms must die ; the boys 

• sh^ bp ciifcumcised and educated in the 

• hujitary'disciplme of Europe; not to of¬ 
fend the ulemas, they shall be styled jan- 
ixatttsg* All xhe decrees which roused 
the fanaticism of the Mussulmans in tlie 

' capital and in the provinces, tlie equip¬ 
ment of the faithful tor war, favorable 
prophecies* in the name of the .prophet, 
the proscriptions and executions of' ‘the 
rich, the profanation of Christian churches, 
&c.,—all these, Pouqueville saysf proceed- 
, ed from tlie seraglio, and were tlie work 
ofKhalet. Cruelty and avarice led the 
• sultan and his favorite to these measures 


* . ■* > ' 

1 

of the churches and of the advantages of 
trade, and, after the intercession of tlie 
ambassadors of England for three years, 
he consented to tlie evacuutjon of Molda- 
' vitk and Walachia, June 23, 1624. When 
• the diplomatic corps in Pent protested , 
against the execution of the jwemtes, he >' 
answered—“The sultan is an absolute, in¬ 
dependent sovereign, accountable, for hi* 
actions to no man.. 11 is divan, likewise, 
refused to send a plenipotentiary to the 
congress ^of Verona. But Mahmoud ' 
trembled whenever the rage of the jani-' ' 
zaries, Whose severe generals tried in vain 
to bridle them, wasted the capital with fire 
and sword; he sacrificed every tiling to 
calm their fury—the most able men* in the 
state and in the army,-his nearest rela¬ 
tives, his most tried friends, and even Klui- 


of terror, wliile, by letters extorted from 
the patriarch, and promises of amnesty, 
made only to be violated, they strove to 
persdade tne Greeks to lay down their 
arms. The' grand seignior liim-jclf was 
presets when the innocent prince Con¬ 
stantine Morousi was beheaded. He 
beheld from a kiosk of the seraglio the 
bodies of the patriarch Gregory (q. \.) 
and of the murdered members of tlie 
Grecian synod, dragged by Jews, and 
'thrown into tlie sea; and witnessed the 


let Effendi, whoso services' were indis¬ 
pensable to him. In this fat orito the jan¬ 
izaries saw the author of the fhuil Greek 
revolution, and of those oppressive exile- 
• lions which weir intended to supply tie* 
extravagance of the seraglio. They com - 
ineneed tlieir attacks upon him by postiuc 
ti[> pasquinades on bis character : wur- 
nlous songs were sung in the watch- 
houses res|M*cting Khalet Effendi and 
Khasnadar Ust^ the favorite slave of tie* 
sultan, who, it was said, cost him more. 


execution of-the princes Mavroconlato 
and Chantzerva, with a multitude of rich 
merchants bankers of the Porte. 

' vVhefi Mahmouu had, at last, silreeeded in 
destroying his enemies iif the capital and 
in the two principalities where the rebellion 
, originated, while the disaffected governors 
in tWprovincfcs had hct.n subdued by am¬ 
bitious pachas,and the head oftht^fbriiuda- 

* bleAli lay at his feet; w hen he had happily 
concluded the war with Persia by the 
peace of 1823, brought! about by the me- 

* filiation of England, and had no more to 
, fear from the Wechabites,—then it was, 
after so many perils, that, intoxicated with 
apparent success, he every day grew more 
cruel and more intolerable. The children 
and grand-children of Ah, who had sur- 
, ^T endered themselves on the faith of the 
. sutltan, were put to death. Inflexible in 
that design of extermination which he 
had conceived Ugainst the Greeks, he sub- 

■ i xnitted to tlie powers of Europe in only a 

few particulars relating to the restoration 

■* • Uon de la Grice (History of the Regeneration of 
f ' Greece),ii. f 171- 

* After the fall of Ah, Khurschal was ordered 
, » by ike, gf and seignior to massacre the whole 

* Greek population of Epirus, showing no com- 

■ passion even K> women and children ; to esrter- 
minate the Moreots, and to ' lav waste the whole 

‘. Morea,—Pouqueville, ui. 335 • 

, • 1 


than il would to support a whole army.* 
lit vain did Klialct*eudea\nr to escojx: the 
stqrm hiftiself, by executing the generals, 
whom he charged with the ini-lbrtuucs in 
Greece, or rich Greeks, wheni he accused 
of being traitors | in vain did ho lavish 
gold, with an mifqmring hand, on the reb¬ 
els: tlie highest nicii of the empire them¬ 
selves .jirepared his destruction, lie cans.' 
he enjoyed alone the confidence of the. 
grand^scignior. He and his creatures, the 
grand vi/ieP, Salik l*acha, and the mufti, 
were accused of wishing to dissolve the ' 
janizaries, and substitute disciplined 
troops in their stead. A reltollion finally 
brol& out in November, 1822, and the 
, sultan banished the grand vizier, the. nmf- 
, ti, Berber Baschi and Khalet Effendi ; a 
/ vast liumlier (if officers were executed or 
dismissed. Khasnadar Usta, the favorite 
slave, was committed to the chief of the * 
eunuchs for correction, and shut up in the 

E ison of the harem, with several Odalisks. 

halet retained his property, and retired 
to IcGfiiuyi, the place of his exile, with a 
princql^ retinue? But his enemies soon 
sitcceeded in persuading the sultan to 
gratify his own avurice, and confiscate tlie 

* Upon her representation, Mahmoud ordered 
that the mastic villages of Mein, which supplied' 
hie harem with luxuries, should be spared. 
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wealth of his favorite. Th j!s measure was . in August, 1894, banished them from 


Immediately followed by a tirman doom 
■ing Kliulet to death. He was executed 
December 6, by the aga of the janizaries, 
though he considered his safety secured 
by a firman under the hand of the sultan, 
and his friends and creatures suffered the 
some fete. Mahmoud complied with ev¬ 
ery* wish of the janissaries, which was 
f made to him by their representative in 
the divan. When pence seemed to l>e 
again restored, w hen Scio was destroyed, 
and the. war with Persia brohght to a 
close, he resolved to punish the insolence 
of this soldiery. The grand vizier Ab¬ 
dullah, a friend of the janizaries, aud the 
aga of the janizaries, lioth enemies of 
mmlet, were doiiosed and put to death. 
Great preparations for the fourtli cam¬ 
paign against the Greeks, in 1824 ; the 
prospect of a speedy reconciliation with 
•Russia, which announced to the divan 
the mission of the inarqrtis do Ribcau- 
pierre, as its minister, to Constantinople ; 
the aid afforded by the viceroy of Egypt 
against ('audio. and Morca ; flic arrival of 
the French ambassador, general Guillcini- 
not; the friendly connexion of the Porte 
with Austria and England ; the fall of 
Ijisnra, July 3, 1894 ;—ii^Jine, every thing 
< conspired to fill the sultan w ith the proud¬ 
est expectations. But when the severities 
of his son-in-law tuid favorite, Hussein, 
aga pacha of the janizaries,.* and the 
measures of the grand vizier Ghalih, re¬ 
newed thcolil spirit of sedition; and when 
news arrived from Thessaly, where the 
seraskier, Dervish Pacha, was defeated by 
the Greeks in June, 1891, !lmi from Epi¬ 
rus, where Omer Vrione had effected 
nothing for the Porte; when the Greek 
fleet appeared before Ipsara and tl^e Dar¬ 
danelles, and the expedition .»f the eupu- 
dan pacha against Samos failed,—then the 
rage of the janizaries in Constantinople 
burst forth with redoubled violence. 
Their hatred against Mulunoud vvus.veut- 
v etl in the boldest threats, ami he was ac¬ 
cused of having represented his eldest son, 
Abd-ul-Hhamid,* who was horn March 
(i, 1813, as subject to epilepsy, aud of hav¬ 
ing, under this pretence, withdrawn him 
frbtn view, tliat lie might poison him with 
impunity, if the insurgents should scekf 
to place him upon the Ottoman throne. 
To avoid massacres and conflag^itions, 
and to sc/.e himself, Mahmouft deposed 
Hussein Pacha and the aga of the arse mil 1 , 

* This prince died in 182.'). The second son, 
Mahmoud, died in 1822, and there is now living 
only Abd-ul-Medschid, who was hori April 20, 
1823, and Abd-ul-Azis, !wa Feb. 8. ItiOO. 



country, and led the’ prince with him utto'. 
the mosque. September 14, * he, was 
obliged to appoint the pacha of gifi^trio, a ’ 
friend ti> the janizaries, to succeed Gha- 
lib as grand vizier. As the dangerw thiejk- 
ened«arofind him, Malimoud grew nioro 
firm. He was •gradually maturing the ' 
plan of a total reformation. Ihp com¬ 
menced with severe measures: Mqg oat 19, , 
1825, he went so far as to forbid! the Bible 
of the Christians,to be distri bolted hi his 
empire.. Greater activity anp importaht 
improvements in the arsenal and in the 
marine, at last, gave tlie OUjihman fleet a 
kind of» stijicriority over ithe Grecian. 
The new serasitier (Redaclnd Pacha), 
and tlie new enpudau paejia (Khosrew) 
were,more fortunate tlian t/heir predeces¬ 
sors. From the viceroy ibf Egypt tin; 
divan received the most iImportant aid in 
the Morca; but tJiey delayed from month 
to month the redress ofth|j complaints of 
Russia. At length, w-biwi the emperor 
Nicholas, resolved to 1 , • ' t}ie afiiiir to a 


speedy termination 
to accept, May 14, ■< 

5, 1820, which ww * 

Minziaky. The I 
evacuated Moldavia * 

. question between Kui 
also settled by the u . Ackctmoi^f 
Oct. ti, 1820., and Ma granted t*?1 

Russia all her demands Tcat y here 

agreed upon, however, , . 

- - - - - -a _ * i * i.i 


•"•agiud was forced 
natum of April 
..d to him by 1 
troops now 
> lachia. They 
Turkey «Wi, 


rhich the 
*.io;lrrc', had 
, . n and the 
i'j: hmoud 
. *c hy the 
:. , coiir- 


into effect until .May, 189.' 
Ryssianlntiiistei - , M. de K 
an audience witlr the gran » . .. 
grand sultan, June 7 and * e 
was inline compliant print 
dangerous reform which 1 
liieuced in his troops. He V ; 
solved to dissolypthc janizar. , 
burning of tlie vil^igo of Gala 
(Jan. if—5, 1820), decided him 
plans into immediate executio 
this object, he issued (May 29, 
ham-sheriff on the discipline of 
zaries and the reorganization of th* 

In consequence of this, a general re J 
of the janizaries in Constaniinopl • 
place (Juue 14); but the sultan tm 
tlie banner of the proplrat, and, ak 'VJ 
bloody contest, repulsed the insurgent 
the 15th. A fetva of the mufti, secon, / 
by a finnan of the sultan, now declared 
•tlie janizaries (q. V.) dissolved. On this 
occasion, the grtmd seignior distinguished 
himself, as well for his courage as for his 
firmness. For many days and nights, lie 
encamped with his ministers and generals 
on the Atmeidan. lie used every effort 
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'^id to have (lately adopted the 


;x-ss. 


tub ftimation of an army on the Euro- 
%$y8tew, and succeeded in one of the. 
•d^Wikms reforms ever undertaken.— 
y*' ^prtherinformation, see Janizaries; 
tp Lvyconsequences of his refusal in tv-, 
<$16 Greek question, see (Reece, Rt~ 
V #W* hear the end; for the, late war 
’■ fRussia and Turkey, declared on' 
. :*h4' }f Russia, March 14, 1828, - in 
con^. :: v - i ce of tlie breach of the treaty of 
t Acl&f, see Russia ,and Turkey.) ' The 
sultan 
* Euro,,- - 
Ma ; . 
mahogi 
Americ 
4 which ii 
Southen 
same no 
leaves are 
, of oVal. uci 
titute of a 1*. 
small, white, 
pauicles. Tl.;/* 1 
capsule, abou‘ y: s 
The wood isri y 
brown, and sufito ■ 

]t is one of the:- 
woods known, lj 
cles of furnituref.* 
from Honduras 


; tl/e wood of the stride ilia 
loftv and beautiful tkmtli 
. allied to th c pride of India, 
, 'imonly introduced into the 
• ■, and belonging to the 
amily— mdiacea. The 

, composed of four pairs 
.entire leaflets.and dos- 
• one. The flowers are 
- ire disposed in loose 
*. is a hard, wood), oval 
*ge as u turkey V egg. 
v. compact, reddish- 
1 of a brilliant polish. 
■ / ad most ornamental 
, .tg very elegant artt- 
M is brought principally 
and tlie West Indies, 
from which jflfrces it is exported, in vast 
quantities, to threat Britain}’ the continent 
- n fjgEnrope, jBt^especially.to tlie U. States, 
wiigreTt is f*o abundant^ and ('’heap as to 
have brought Into disuse inopy of our 
native kina#* of wood, which otherwise 
would be /highly esteemed in cabinet- 
making. * The tree is of rapid growth, 
and its tr/unk often has a diameter of 

• four feet,t Mahogany-cutting constitutes 
a principal occupation of the British set¬ 
tlers ixfi Honduras, biui'gs of Negroes, 
consisting of from 10 to 50 each, are em- 
pfoyeju in this work: one of theii number 
is staffed the huntsman, and his duty is to 
trSWerse the woods in Search of the trees. 
Wjuen these have been discovered, a stage 
is .''erected against eacli, so high that the 
free may be cut down at about 12 feet 
firoifr the ground. After the branches are 
hopped, the task commences of convey- 

■; ing the logs lo the water’s side, which 
''is often a work of considerable diffi- 
,* culty. ’ They now float down the cur¬ 
rent singly, till they are stopjied by cables, 
which are purposely stretched across the 

■ rfeer at some distance below. Here the 

■ ’ different gangs select their own logs, and 

* form them into separate rafts, prejmratory 
to their finfn destination. In eome in- 

! the profits of this business have 


been very great, and a single tree has 
Sometimes Fen known to have produced 
between #4000, and #5000. Mahogany 
hew begins to be rare in St. Domingo, 
Jumaica, and tlie other West India island?. 
It is said th have Ikmhi introduced into 
England about the year 1724. 

Mahqmet. (See Mohammed.) 

Maikov, Port Mahon (Partus Magohis)\ 
a town on the eastern roust of the island 
of Minorca, of which it is the capital; 
laf. 3fc>° 5J' N.; Ion. .4° 18' E. It is the 
residence of a governor and the principal 
authorities of tlie island. It is built chiefly 
oil, lofty rocks, mid enjoys a pure and 
healthy air. The houses are generally 
well constructed, neatly kept, and provided 
with cisterns. Its harbor is one of the 
safest and most convenient in the Medi¬ 
terranean. It is capable of accommodating 
large fleets, but at the entrance there are 
some shoals. It is defended by three bat¬ 
teries ami eight large pieces of cannon. 
There are four islets near, one of which 
contains a spacious naval hospital for 800 
patients, founded by tlie English in 1711 ; 
another, the quarantine buildings; a third, 
one of the finest la/arettos in Europe, for 
1500 inmates; a fourth, an arsenal. A 
natural mole ryus along the harlxir, and is 
occupied by simps with naval stores. Ma¬ 
hon was taken by jhe English in 1708; by 
the French in 1750; restored to the for¬ 
mer in 1703; and taken by the Spaniards, 
alter a memorable siege, in 1782. 

Mahrattas; a Hindoo nation in the 
, north-west part-of tlie Deccan. They 
first became /mown to Eurojieans in tlie 
• lieginniiig of tiie last century, and have 
lavouie celebrated within the last 50 years. 
They originated trom the Rojapoots, an 
old warlike trilic. Being driven by the 
Mongols frVhn the provinces of Hindustan, 
where they dwelt, they fled to the moun¬ 
tains extending from Surat to (foa. The 
various tribes of which the nation con¬ 
sisted, were united into a monarchy, the 
founder of which, Sevajee, died in 1080. 
The capital of his kingdom was Sutturah. 
Inured in their hills to all the hardships 
of war, accustomed to live on rice and 
water, and urmed with excellent sabres, 
they formed, like, the Cossacks, with their 
hardy horses, a body of cavalry which 



del coast, the inhabitants called in the 
Mahrattas to their aid, and the formidable 
conqueror found it prudent to conclude a 
treaty bn terms very advantageous for 
-them. After the death of Aunuigzebe, 
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thcMahrattas took advantage pf Ac dis- into two panties. Tfae Molitiramedflt^ 'ad- 
senfiions which agitated lhg Mongol atatesj hered to Abdallah, and appeared 15fe,O0&£ 
, ...-*—:- Their ter- strong ia the plains of Carnaul and/Paui- ’ 


to extend their own territory 
ritory amounted to about 593*320 square 
miles, the greatest part of which was 
uncultivated. The sovereigns of this, 
powerful monarchy, the successors of 
Hcvajec, bore the title of maka rajah 
(grand prince). They nbandoned the, ad¬ 
ministration of the government cntirtdy to 
their ministers, hy whom they were held 
«s prisoners. The fast of the rqyal family, 
Ram Rajah, ascended the throne in 1740, 
at the age of eight years. His prime minis¬ 
ter, the ptishicah (grand vizier) Bajeerow, 
took qd vantage of the minority oi’ the 
prince, seized the reins of government 
will* the aid of Rajoojce, another minister, 
and confined Rain Rajah, (who remain¬ 
ed a prisoner till his death in 1777.) 
though he left him a show of dignity. 
Bajeerow, with the other minister, then 
proceeded to div ide the territories as hide 


pendent sovereigns, the former assuming * Salsotte, ami to receive a territory produc- 


put; the MatpnttaA, together wKtlj the 
Jats, were 200,000 Strong. . After/ a long 
and bloody battle, the latter wered(efeatecb 
and lost all hopes of the supremacy over 
India, which had been the object of the 
war. Bajeerow died soon aftej?, Tfeson 
Mailerow died in 1772, ltis grandson Na- 
rain Row was assassinated in $773, by his 
uncle Ragobah. '* The latter^ could not, 
howevcf, obtain quiet possession ofthepe- 
ishwaJiship, for a, posthumohtt child of Na- 
rain was acknowledged fair his lawful 
son. Ragobah ofTered to dye English the 
island of Salsetfe, on condijtipn that they 
should support his claims; , Buttho coun¬ 
cil of Bengal was unwilling'' to engage in a 
war with the Mahrattas, and, in 177(3, 
concluded a treat) - , hy the,! terms of vvhfrh 
Ragobah relinquished his pretensions; tlie 
English were to remain in possession of 

'ill* 


the western province*, and fixing his resi¬ 
dence at Pooimh. His kingdom was called 
the empire ol’the Poomih-Miihrattas. Ra- 
juojee took the eastern prov inces,estahlish- 
-cd his courr at Nagpour, and founded the. 
empire of the Renir-MalifHtas. Bajeerow 
died in 1701. The dignity of ptishicah 
pas hereditary 111 JijfS family. But a 
council of government was formed iti 
1777, consisting of 12 Brainfus, i'Phich left, 
the pcishwnh nothing but the executive 
/tower. This division of the Mali rat fa 
states could not be cflitted without the 
'consent of the principal governors of the 
separate states; they were gained hy addi¬ 
tions of power and revenue. 'Hence 
many Muhrattn. princes arose, some of 
whom were only m appearance dejH-adent 
u{>on the sovereigns of the more extensive 
districts, much ns the German princes an¬ 
ciently depended on the emperor.—1. The 
empire of the Poonah-Mahmttas eonrore- 
■ bended the whole coast from Goa to 
Cambay, and was surrounded liy Mysore, 
Golcomlu, Bernr, and the Mahmtta prin- 
cipalities Guzerut, Oojein, and Indore. 
It contains the most important jHissessions 
of the Bornbuy presidency. Bajeerow 
defeated tlie Mussulmans in 1760, and 
extended liis conquests to the banks of 
the Indus. This brought tlie Poonah- 
Mahrattas in contact wjth the® tqditory 
under Abdallah, formerly a general *f Na¬ 
dir Shah. The ptishmih having formed a 
plan for driviug the Mohammedans out 
. of the country, and extending the domin¬ 
ion of the Mahrattas over all ludia, the 
whole country was divided (1759—61) 


ing a.vearly revenue c> 
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Ali, peace was d»“ - object. 

It vvus coneluded in 1782. ‘"^•-restored 
all the conquered countrit. . irf|)t Sal- 
sette aiuPthe neighboring is; V>i^v^Mude- 
row, the son of Narahi K6 W^had 
been assassinated, mus bom iVf!li'7 and, 
in 1783, derlarfll yeishwah, arVtf * for 
a time, under die guardianship 
the other Mahrattu princes. -rtV, 

the last piishwah , was establish 
English force, under die 001 m.. 
marquis Wellesley, now duke t. 
lingtort, and subdued several of the 
ratta tribes, widi the assistance t 
British armies ; hut, in 1817, lie 
menoeil hostilities against, the EngV? 

He was, however, so severely hanc V' 
(November 16) by general Smith, diat > 
abandoned his residence at Poonah, and ' 
fled to a mountain fortress. In 1818, he 
submitted to the British authority, and 
lived as a private individual, widi a year- , 
ly pension, under the British inspecrion. ' 
—2. The state of jhe Berar Mahmttas was < 
not so deeply involved in foreign wars,, 
but suffered more from domestic disturb- 


■ 
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Benir, the chief provttfeeJbs 20ti budda, and sought protection ‘ (Win titer 
g» end 170 broad. Rftjoojeo, somo . small Mahratta princes, Who .were jealous 
eft his expeditions with the p$sk- of the.British. Thus arose die last geu-4 
sg<fii$st Bengal, wrested the best part ef-al contest of die Europeans with die," 
from Aliverdy, the usurper' of ancient andjyoud caste of warriors, wh«f 
A shallow stream only separated ended with die total dissolution ofjhej 
(t Malimttas from Bengal, and * order, and tile overthrow of thevind^S 
bfte*\ ' incursions Into die fron- pendeuce of their princely fitlnilies^ jra 

prorA« f that beautiful region. 1818.—See Duff's IhstorynJ'ihcMaJimUfa^ 

scd^.j ns worts not checked ‘un- (3 vols., ]82&) “ ^ J 

ler < U ‘ Ah r , nabob of Bengal, Maia; the eldest daughter of Atlas‘atitl-. 
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us were not checked *un- (3 vols., 1 
■ Aiy, nabob of .Bengal, Maia; 

) Biu*d wan and Midua- PleiorR!, 1 
lis)i. Kajo»jcc,Mie first amour w 
* a long, reign, le.il four mountain 
st succeeded'bis laiheiy placed, with her six sisters, among the,' 
thildrcn. The* wo next, stars, where they have the common name 
igee engaged in a war of Pleiades. The Romans also worship- 
i* in which the firmer ped a .Main, who, however, was the mother ,; 
became rajah. 1 lo-al-o Earth (Cybelo). The Tusculana called ^ 
h Mahratias in the war their principal deity Majus, so that her^ 
, (in. 18 j 7), at first pri- the two highest deities or principles (rf - ,ho¬ 
ards openly, 'and was ,tui>e appear in a male and female form, 
uid to cede to the Eng- _ The moiuh of May iasnid to have receiv- 
Of the remaining od its name from them. (See .lfogtc.) 


he most important were 
iar. The former was 


Maih or Ori.ean-. (See Jeanne (T.ire.);- 
Maiden* is the name of an instrument 


md had become very of capital punishment, formerly used at 


powerful lit his growing power, 

■►war .was'ftte'bj'..jl against him by the 


Halifax, in Yorkshire, and in Scotland/ 
which is the prototype of the French guif- 


Brldsli, irt 'ltd he was defeated by ' lotine. The iMffiden is a broad piece,O&i 

the duke f t 7 Uington (then general iron, a foot square, sharp on the lower ptuffc.. 
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^£4,500,0^./if* g, was alternately tlie underneath, j an It sign given tlie maidenV 
Effiend am-Up*/' ■' of the English. Ju the was let loose/und the liead instantlysevtsf^ 
‘ • war of . 'as compelled to submit ed from, die body. ‘ O 

di&ftvi J ' -«us terms. In*1817, he MaiV,, Coat. or, also called habergtiftk^ 
bagnio toe-; / j>rtns, but was defeated and Tiirre arc twos sorts—Wimn and pi * 
^■•obliged w submit, ain^ deprived of two' iMiiI.**-Chajn mail is formed by a nuinl 
.thirds of tus tenitories. ‘fie died in of iron ring-/ eacji ring having four otln 

i ■Jilalijrattas profess the religion of inserted into it, tin; whole exhibiting 
’ * * they are strong au<l firmly built, kind of net-work, with circular mesh 

t un their complexion from black, eve^v ring separately riveted. This ki; 
t brown ; their manner of living of mail answeitj to that \vorn on thc r fl 

'• a. _ i_ i*_ _ a. . -.i_ ._ _ l—_* _ ...i_*!..... -_ j 





,|jPkl hemp, which they smoke, like hauberk,resembled a shirt,in make, end 
o f . In tke last wiu, their artillery ex- was thrown over the upjier part of 
as much skill ns courage. The sub- above the clothing; a collar wps appji^a-^ 
n of' the Maluratta states was fad It- round the neck; and there was a booth 
by the circumstapce that the military net helmet, to cover the head, 
of the rajahs was universally hated, timcAyh* crowp consisted of plates of... 
they treated the odefer castes as icon, tosteftd of rings; and iron ItbdOB, hiii? 
’ Tb« property and rightB of the like manner, were sometimes, ctepetjj 
found jprotection only under the around die breast and back- Intukiitioh*- 
dominion. The caste of warriors ito these parts, there were trowsers of sim- : ' 
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...banditti (pindarets) on the Jfier- the feet were defended by a 
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cates 
Schism t>f 
Sc 

UOI 

A1.wmo.\, 

Olio of the 


,«y'40^cK|i«lob<$f ,he {iiul finish the usual course of 1 study, 
;ll lamina or p]at^s, Ufiui6Hy 6f tem[)er- became ’ clnssical teacher for six years/. 
M fron, laid over each other* like the Huving written a treietige in defence of the 
pC&les of a fish, anil Hewed to astropg lin- rights of the Gullicnn cjbifrch against the 
Oh or leather jacket. The plates were in pretensions of the see of Rome, be Irak, 
Igeiaeral very numerous, small, utki united, 
pi' jiMf' to move freely without impeding the 
tf&tiaia of tlie wearer. The plate mail 
js<much more cumbrous than the chain 
w, a complete suit of ring mail, t^ill iu 
Wence, weighing !3:> pounds, while pue 
of ^ate weighs between /O and 80, and, in, 
gn«ny cases, rfiucli more. (F8r a* more 
jjpiurtieUlar account of tile body armor, see 
iC'tnrass.) The hands were defended by 
Jgkuntlets, sometimes) of ebaiu mail, but 
more, frequently of small plates of'irqu riv¬ 
eted togellicr, so as to yield to every mo¬ 
rion of the hand. .Some gauntlets enclos¬ 
ed the whole hand as in a box or case: 

-others Were div ided into lingers, each 
linger consisting of eight or ten separate 
pieces, the inside' being gloied with bufl- 
, leather: some of these reached no higher 
tljian the wrist, others to the elbow. The 
thighs of tho cavalry were defended by 
small strips of iron plate laid horizontally 
over each other, and meted togetlH*r, 
forming what wen' called missarts , or 
thigh-pieces. Of these, ^jim’ entirely en¬ 
closed the thighs; others only covered the 
from of them, the inside, next the horse, 
being unarmed. They* werq made flexi¬ 
ble atthe knees by joints, like thoue in the 
•tail of a lobster. Tassels or shirts, hooked 
bn to the, front of the cuirass, were used 
.by the infantry. For flj£ defence of the 
legs, there were a sort ol iroai boots, called 
)jgrtaves. Plates of iron, cot 'ring tbe front 
^of the leg, Were also frequently worn over 
the stockings of mail. The greaves com¬ 
monly covered the leg all •loiind ; with 
.these they had bi'oad-toed .iron sloes, 
with joints at the ankle. Hoots of jack- 
leather, called curboaty {cnir bouille), were 
also wont by horsemen. The different 
jpieces of minor covering the body were 
.called, collectively, a coat of mail. Com¬ 
plete coats of mail continued to be *ised , _ t . „ 

through the seventeenth, and even hi the ( incHt of the Talmud (Venice, 4 vol9.,fok) i 
■^beginning of the eighteenth eenttirv. Ar- his Sipher Hammisoth, or Book of "ftp- 


expel lqd f'Min the society df Jesus (l’6f$2),. 
by ordered* pope Innocent XI; for which 
diftgract,* he Wqs compensated by a pen-, 
siou from Louis XIV. lie died ij> 168G. 
As a historians he impartial and inexact, 
llis complete historical works (30 vols., 
12mm, 1 o8(5) contain Histories of the Cru¬ 
sades ; of the League; of the DoCliiin of the 
Empire after Charlemaghc ; of the Pontiff 
is of 8t. Gregory and St. Led; of the 
the Greeks; of the Grmid, 
schism in the East; of Ariuinsm^ofthe Jco-- 
joi- lasts; of Lutheranism, and oi Calvinism. 

Moses Ben, dr MxiMornnKs, 
most distinguished, Jewish 
scholars, was born at Cor.dova, in Spain, 
in 1 J3!b With the lessons of the Arabian 
Thophnd and Avorrocs in medicine* and 
philosophy, lie united the study oft the an¬ 
cient philosophies, particularly of Aris¬ 
totle, “mid thus rendered himself an object 
of Mopieion to bis Jewish brethren. To 
escape their persecutions, he went to 
Egypt, and became physician to the sul¬ 
tan 8aladiti, under whose protection he 
established a cclelffatcd seminary in Alex¬ 
andra!. The iiitrigueshf his enemies soon 
obliged hinj t<>leuve that city, aqd the re¬ 
mainder of his life, which lie closed in 
Cairo or i)f Palestine, in 1205; was-ffeissed 
in continual xfknderings. Among his 
writings, i*lie most celebrated iff bis Monk 
.Vevochim (the Teacher of the Perplexed), 
«ri uttempf to reconcile the doctrines of the 
Old Testament with reason, or a sort of 
religions philosophy, which heart .strong 
testimony to his acuteness anti cleir un* 
ileistanding. l^ygis written,originally 7 in 
Arabic, and translated by some Jews into 
Hebrew, and by Buxtorf into Latin (16211). 
Among his oilier works, Ids excellent 
ConmicHtuiy on tliS Mischiia, in Hebrew 
and l^atin (Amsterdam, ti vols., fob); his 
Jail Chazakha (Strong Hand), an abridg 


mor gradually continued docivasiirg, botlL 
Irom innovations and from its utility be¬ 
ing diminished, land, in lGfK), most of the 
defensive arrnqr throughout Great Britain 
was returned to the Tower, whence it 
hail been issued. • * • * 

\ Mail, and Mur, Coaches. (See Postst) 
J Maimuouiig, Louis, a celebrated French 


I w “ "1 U V Wi. -■-J 

feiitiesia^Sl^iUustorian, was bom at Nancy gr* 
*,JKt" 16?0/%htered into the society of Jesu- lip 


eepts, Hebrew and Latin. (Amstei-datn, 
It 140), aii exposition of 013 affirmative and 
negative precepts of the law,-^deserve 
mention, lie Ivas also author jof a book 
on Idolatry, translated by Yossius; one on 
Christ, trimslated by Geaehrard ; severak 
medical and other works, letter* and es¬ 
says. The Jews call him the dortor, the 


. eat eagle, the glory of. .the West, the. 

_ . __ _ society of Jesu- tight of the East , and consider him infe- 

|It > 'M*teen years of agi}, and, when rior only tq Moses, They often designate 
■■ is?*- .’.'4 j 1 - - ■* . * V’f - ■ 
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him, according to their usual custom, by 
the four letters R. M. 11. M'. (lJabFii Moses 
1 Beu Maimon ), whence the name Rdmbitu 
ftLtTMoit, Salomon, a distinguished Jew¬ 
ish philosopher, born iu Lithuania, 17"hi, 
was the son of a poor rabbi, who directed bis 
studies,to tin- Talmud. Alter baring lit ed 
in extreme poverty, his llyrst lhf knowl¬ 
edge turned him to (iennany, where lie 
became knottn to Mendelssohn, in Berlin, 
and obtained assistance from him. lie 
‘ pursued hisystudies, particularly in philos¬ 
ophy, tvillf great zeal, turned hisyittention. 
for some time to phnrmacy, travelled to 
Hamburg. Vimsterdam, Breslau, returned 
to Berlin, and died in Silesia, in 1 S(K>. 
He wrote Memoirs of lus own Life (llcr- 
liu, 175*2—{Cl, 2 vols.). Maimon iana , illiis- 
tratite of Ins character, were published by 
S. J. WoltT (llerlm. lSJ:i). lie was foe. 
author of Iv-siys on the Tnin>ceiiili ntal 
Philosophy (Berlin. J7!>0); Essay toward 
a New Logie, with letters to jEncsidemus 
(Berlin, 175)1 \ in winch he attempts m 
correct and define more accurately Kant’s 
transcendental logic ; a work On the 
Categories of An-lotle (175*1); and Critical 
Inquiries iuto tin ■ Him ran Mind (Leipsie, 
175*7). In these writings he dev elopes 
the doctrines of the critical philosophy 
with great ingenuity. 

Maina ; a small village of the Moivu, 
which gives itsciiame to a district situated 
in a bav off the .Mediterranean ; Ion. 22° 
"£*T*VlaL Bti 0 42' N. The* district is 
mountainous, the least fertile part of foe 
peninsula “comprising the souifhcust part 
of ancient Laconia, and tit present is m- 
’ chided in the provinces of Laconia and 
, Lower Messenia. (See Mainof\) 

M ain dk Ji stick (French, hand ofjus- 
tux ) is a staff, at the wpjHT end oi’vvhieh 
a raised hand is fasttnrd. It is one of 
the French insignia of roy alty. Napoleon 
hail it among the, imperial insignia. 

, Main-Mast; the clnef or middle mast 
of a fjhip. It is dit idhd into‘four unequal 
secdons, viz. the main-mast, pmperly so’ 
called, which first rist#i from the (h-ck ; 

" the Jnnin-fop-jwtsf, immediately rising from 
foe main-mast; the main-top-pollard-mast, 
.just above the mam-(op-ma»t; and the 
, main-royal-masl, which crowns die whole. 
The form of the main-inasi, like that of 
otlier masts, is taper. Each division of 
the mast lia^ its particular sail,,to which 
- it gives name, us the main-sail, main-top- 
sad, &&; and its purtirulur yard, as the 
main-yard, main-top-saU-yard, main-top- 

S ” nt-easl-yard, &c.; besides its sepirate 
or top, as the tnain-top, main-top- 
matl-head, &c. The. ropes, tackling, &c., 


-MAINE. 


I-' 


of each section are named in a similar 
manner. 

, Maine, Maine, or Main (anciently 
Manus) ; a river of Germany, which rises 
on the confines of Bohemia. , It is formed 
of two streams, the owe called the H cisscr , 
or White, the other, Hot fur, or Rod; both 
these join near Cnmbaeh. It receives the 
Rvgnitz, the Franconian Saal, the Tauber, 
the |vm/.ig and the Nidda, and flows 
through Bavaria, Baden, Hosse-t'assel, 
,lleSse-l)urmstodt, the territory of Ftaqk- 
fort, and the duchy of Nassau, and joins the 
Rhine near Mi utz. It affords a navigation 
as laras Bamberg. Length,about300miles. 

Maine ; formerly a province of the 
western pail of Fiance, hounded byNm- 
iimndt on die iiortli, (lie Orleaimais on 
the east, Anjou and Touraiue on tile 
south, and Brittany on the west. It now 
roiisimites the dejiailmi nr.s of the Airfo<- 
and the May emit*. It derives its name 
from the (\nomanni, an ancient Gallic 
people. It was pari of the French domin¬ 
ions of Henry II of England, and was 
eon<|uered hy Philip Augustus. 

Mmm. et Lome, a departmeiit of 
Eranee. (See Jhpurtnu at. i 

Maine ; one of the l . States, hounded 
N. W. and N. Ip 1 Lower Canada, E. lit 
New Brunswick, S. E. and S. by die At¬ 
lantic, and W. In New Hnmpshue ; Ion. 
MP 45)' to 70°.r>.7 W.: lut. 4:i°5 , 1o4t?' > 12' N. 
Its length, on die northern Irohticr, is 2> v 0 
miles, on the eastern, 210 ; greatest length 
from north to south, 225, and greatest 
breadth iiom 471 st to west, 15*5; square 
linlea. 512,<i2dy population in 175)0,5*G,54() ; 
in 1 N 00 , j.tr;? 15); in IrilO, 22e‘,705 ; iu 
Ir’20, .25V,dT, ; in INK), 55!*51,402. The 
principal rivers are the Penobscot, Ken- 
neh< c, Androscoggin, Saco, St. Cmi.\ ami 
Si. jVilinW.. The principal hays are Cus¬ 
co, Penobscot, Frenchman’*, English¬ 
man's, Marinas mid Pa-samaquoddy, The 
chief lakes are Mooseheiul, Fmhagog, Se- 
laigo, fschoodic, and several others farther 
in the interior. Maine is rather an elevat¬ 
ed dbnutry, liuving generally u diversified 
surface. A tract commencing on Ra¬ 
west side of die district,- east of* the 
White mountains in New Hampshire, and 
bolding a north-east direction as far as tin* 
beads of the Aroostie, about Hit) miles in 
length, and GO iu its greatest breadth, is 
mountainous. Kutnlulin mountain is the, 
most* Alcvatcd sifinmit in this range. There 
ft* also u small mountainous tract in the 
northern extremity. The remainder of 
the state may he considered, generally, as 
a moderately hilly country. The tract of 
country n(ong the sea-coast from 10 to 20 
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miles wide, embraces all the varieties of lime are manually exerted’ from Thmtias- , 
sandy, ’gravely, clayey and loamy soils, town. Tlife value of the imports for 1629, 
frequently interspersed at short distances; was $742,781 ; of the exports, $737,882, of 
seldom very rich ; in many places tolern- .which $729,106 Vvas of domestic produce. 
!j)v fertile, hut generally poor.. Of this T’he tonnage irt the beginning of that year ’* 


sekinm very rich ; in many places tolern- 
' hjy fertile, hut generally poor.. Of this ’'The tonnage irt the beginning of that year ’* 
section, Indian corn, ryb, barley, grass, &c., was 5^J2,9.‘{9. Cumberland and Oxford 
;.re the principal productions. In the canal expends from Portland to Hebago 
tract lying north of this, and extending 50 pond. *(8ee inland Navigation.) The 
miles from the sea in the western, 60 in , principal literary institutions are B^vvdnin 
' the central, and 90 in the eastern puijf, the, college at Brunswick (-tudents in 1830, 
same kinds of soil an; found, hut they are. 112); Watcrville college at WatcrVitle ; 
less frequently diversified, and generally the llangor theological seminary ; the Gar- 
more fertile. ’J’he surface rises*intu large diner lyucum at Gardiner, fnuinled’in 1821, f 
•»wells of generally good soil, between for the purpose of affording a useful edu-, 


•‘wells of generally good soil, between 
which, on the margin of the streams, ure 
frequently rich intervals, and in other 
' ,daces •sandy or gravely’ pine plains, or 
spruce and cedar swamps. Of this sec¬ 
tion, the principal productions arc grass, 
Indian com, wheat, fmrley, rye, Hax, <fcc. 
The country beyond the limits nlmve speci¬ 
fied, is but little settled. It exhibits great, 
diversities in the appearance of its soil, 
growth of timber, and also in climate. 
The land on the Kennelier, and between 
this river and the Penobscot, is accounted 
the best, in the state. It is well adapted to 
die various purposes of agriculture, and, 
i as a grazing country, it is one of the finest 
in New England. Th^jgli the climate 
of .Maim; is subject to great extremes of 
heat and cold, yet the air. in all parts ofihe 
epuntiy, is pure mid “salubrious. The 
summers, in most parts, are favorable to 
the growth of all tin; \ egctahle pioduc- 
fioits of the Northern States. Jn some 
jmrts, however, Indian ctgju, and sonic oth- 


cation to the operative and productive 
classes : tjie Wesleyan seminary' at Read- 
field : and 29 academic^ with funds of the 
value of $170,000. Bach town is re¬ 
quired by law to raise a sum equal to 40 
cents fbh each inhabitant, for tin 1 support 
of live schools, li^l^tj, there, were in the 
state, 2l!>9 school districts, and 137,930 
scholar?-.. The sum required to lie raised 
was $119,334, lint the iietuul expenditure 
was $1.“17,878. SoiriP voyages of discov¬ 
ery were made by the English to tha,t 
[lortion of the country since called Maine, 
as early as 1002 pud 1003, aftd it is de¬ 
scribed uuder the name of Mavoosheen. > 
It was visited by French .navigators, uz.' 
De Monts and Champlain, a few years 
lat-T. but die first pernmnenl settlements 
vveie made ii» lv>30. The government 
was at first proprietary, hut*in 1052, the 
jirovime #f Massachusetts bay cabined 
this ternary as fkcluded within the limits 
of their eliartcr. In 1820, it was Separated 


er plants of a more temler^kiml, are fire- 
qtietitly injured, and somelimcs destroyed, 
by frosts late in the -pnngaud early in the 
autumn. The cold of winter is severe, 
yet the serenity of the sky, and the invig¬ 
orating inlhiciice of tins atmosphere, dur¬ 
ing the same season, make amends, 
*n some degree, for the severity ol‘ the 
weather. Maine enjoy s groat facilities tor 
commerce. The coast is indented ftvith 
bays, abounding in excellent, harbors. All 
• he settled parts of the country lie iffar ft 
market, and the produce of the farmer is 
readily exchanged for money, at a good 
price. The principal article of export is 
?imlt«r. Vast quantities of boards/shinglos, 
elaplioards, masts, sjiars, <JLc. are trans¬ 
ported to the neighboring slates, to the 
West Indies and to Europe. JtTuch of 
' the fire-wood consumed 111 Boston,^jalem, 
&c. is brought from Maine. Dried fitJh 
and pickled salmon are considerable nrti- 
, ejes of export. Beef, pork, butter, pot 
and pearl ashes, and some grain, are also 
among life exports. Great quantities of 


from that state, and reei ived into the 
Enioii as an independent state. (See Afas- 
surhuselt.%) , [land Isles.) 

Maim.axd or S»hTLA\n. (See Sket- 

Maixots ; the inhabitants of the moun¬ 
tainous district yfthe Morea, called Maina, 
in the ancient Laconia. According to 
1 a ake, Maina is the Italian corruption 
for the Greek name Marti, and the proper 
name of the people is Maniali. They* 
have been supposed to be the descendants 
of the ancient Spartaus,' but probably* an* 
composed of fugitives from all parts of 
Greece, who found safety in this remote 
corner, protected by the rocks and the sea. 
Their number is about 60,000, of whom, 
15,000 are capable of bearing arms. They 
are Christians of the Gfeek church, and 
never submitted to the Turkish yoke. 
They are hardy, brave,’and skilful in die 
use of arms, atyd, with the barbarous 
iractice of robbery , unite the virtue of 
lospitality. Their hatred against the 
Turks is implacable, and they were among * 
die first to distinguish themselves in the 
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Greek revolatiotf. Previous to that period, 
Maina was divided into a number of 
districts,ench tinder a capilthio, over wliom 
was a Aeg, or head chief, residing: at Kitriai. 
Public affairs wore discussed in assemblies 
CftJM synods;, in which even- Mainpt lmd 
- a t voice. (See Greece, and .Vainae.^ 

. jVJ\ rvT knaN cr an, unlawful intermed¬ 
dling \fi a suit, by assisting either party 
■ with money, or otherwise, to prosecute or 
defend it. This was prohibited by the 
liomuu as vyll as by- dm Fnghsh law. A 
man may, However? maintain tin 1 , suit of 
' his near Itin-man,servant, or poor neighbor, 
with impunity, (tjee Barratry, Gmirium.) 

Francois; 1 il'Aiilugne,mar¬ 
chioness <>ff descended ol’a noble Protest¬ 
ant iannly. was born in 1 *?{.">. in tie' prison 
of Xioii, where her fit In r was eoiitined. 
In liit’lt, M. d’Aubigne^ hav ing Iv'en iv- 
■ leased, set sail for M?;niniijne with his 
daughter. Affor-his d< nUi, in 1<>4.», bis 
widow retimed to France, totally disu¬ 
nite, and the voting Frances was taken 
• into tlie House of her aunt, a Calvim-t, 
whose creed she soon atier adopted, liv¬ 
en 1 means was -used by her motlur to 
reclaim her, ail site dually Fielded to 
harsh treatment, and, after a long resist¬ 
ance, abjured that creed. The death of 
her mother left her solitary and dependent, 
and, although she was received into the 
house of madaKie de Nnnbunt, her god- 
, , ttngher, she was subjected to all kinds of 
humiliations, and consideri'd hef-olf happy 
in becoming the wife of the deformed, 
infirm and Impotent Senrron. who, touch¬ 
ed with her situation, olii'red to pay the 
' sum necessary to enable her to enter a 
convent, or to marry her. Scanon was 
y. not rieli, but his family wn- respectable, 
and his house was frei|uciited In the most 
distinguished sociVtv ol*. the court and the 
city. His wili' conciliat' d general esteem 
and affection by her social qualities, her 
talents, and her mode-ty. On his death, 
ill 1660, his widow, who was again left 
. destitute, was on the point of embarking 
for Portugal as a governess, when madame 
de Montespan,.ihe misti-is- of Louis XIV, 
procured her a pension, and afterwards 
had her appointed governess to the duke 
of Maine and the count of Toulouse, her 
sous hv Louis. Ill this post, sire heeumo 
1 better known to the king, who was, nt 
first, prejudiced against her, but who 
( learned tp esteem her for her good sense, 

■ and the care which she liestowed on the 
education of the duke .of Maine. 1 lie 
made her a present of 100,000 livres, with 
which, in 1679, she purchased the. estatp 
of Maintenon, and, besoming fond of her 
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society, gradually jgissed from intimacy to 
love. Madame do Montcspnn herself con¬ 
tributed much to the elevation of De Main- 
l tenon, by her capricious arid arrogant 
.teinjier, tmd, while the latter withdrew the 
king from his connexion with the former, 
she supplanted her in his affections. Louis 
XIV was then at an age when rneir wish 
.for a wifi 1 in whom they may confute 
their joys and sorrows, and he longed tin 
alleviate the weight of government by the 
innocent plea sun s of domestic life. The 
j ielding trfupcr of madame de Maintenon, 
who, from yontli up, had learned to 
iiccommoilate herself to the wishes of 
others, pi utilised him ml agreeable com¬ 
panion and a triikty friend. Besides this, 
she lmd a leaning towards devotion, and. 
the king had himself manifested « similar 
inclination, as yi ars came on. IVre 1 .a- 
chaise, his fiither confessor, athi«ed him 
to sanction lus wishes by a secret hut for¬ 
mal marriage, w liich was solemnized in 
UK"). The archbishop of Paris, llarlav, 
married them, m pre-cnee of tlievonfi sscr 
and two witnesses. Loins was then 48, 
madame de ’Maintenon o0 years 1 of age. 
At court, the marriage always appeared 
doubtful, although a thousand indications 
lietraved it. ^' the happiness of De 
M aintc.nmi wa« not lusting: she herself 
says, “I was born ambitious: l resisted 
this inclination. Vi hen the we-h,.which J 
no longci. indulged, was fulfilled. I thought 
in) sell happy: hut this intoxication lasted 
onh three vvei ks. v After ller elevation, 
she lived in a sop ef retirement from the 
world. Louis XIV visited her siweral 
times a d;iv, end tiansaeted business with 
lus ministers in her aptblmeiits, while 
she read or otherwise employed herself 
Although, in -appearance, she neithir 
knew* nor - Ashed to know anything of 
state affairs, yet sin* often had u decisive 
influence on them. Fhamillart was made 
'minister, and Marsin commander of the 
arm) in German) (171)11), and Vondduv- 
and Gatinat were dismissed, by her influ- 
eneei’ The nation accused her of errors, 
and the excuse of good intentions could 
not always exculpate her. In all other 
resp-ets entirely submissive to the will of 
the king; she was wholly occupied with 
the means of rendering herself agreeable 
to him, and this slayer) of her age made 
her more unhappy than the poverty of her 
you tin^Wliat% martyrdom,” said she 
to lady Bolingfiroke, her niece, “to bo 
obliged to amuse a man who is incapable 
of being amused.” The king, who some¬ 
times teased her with his ill-humor, en¬ 
deavored to atom: for this by proofs ol'es- 
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teem, such as he hat! never shown to any 
other woman. But these external forms 
•mulct not console her chagrin. Kim did 
nothing for tier family, because she feared 
to attract the not ire rtf the nation: she would 
receive nothing herself hut the estate of 
-Maintenon, and a pension of 48,000 livres. 
Among her lienevolent plans, was the 
foundation of the school at Si.Fyr, for the 
.education of floor girls of good falhilv. 
Thither she retired, after the death of the 
king,' in 1715, taking part in the instiur- 
*iou and amusements of the pupifs, tfll her 
own death, in 17lit. La Beauincllo puh- 
1 edit'd the lutfre* de Mculame de Mainte- 
(Amsterdam, 1750, 9 voR, 12mo.), 


xi—xvi books of Livy*. In the same libra- 
ry he fodnd fragments of the Mmsogothic 
translation of the epistles of Paul, and a 
, manuscript account of the campaigns of 
Alexander, written by an unknown au¬ 
thor, in the reign of tjie emperor Const an¬ 
ti us, son 4 >f Constantine the Gn at, lie 
lias also' published, designs, scholia and 
fragments of the text, from an old yiuuu- 
senpt of Ilomer; ami, in connexion witii 
Znrab, a inaiftbcr of the Armenian college 
of Venice— ihiscbjji Chronicorufu Canonum 
Lib. It (Milan, 1818). Since J819;!ie has 
prosecuted he* studies of Hit: Paliinjisests 
with success at Home. His most impor¬ 
tant disco^eiy in the Vatican is tlx- work 
of Cicero, Dr Repvblica. In 1828, he 
published ;it Rome some new iy discovered 
fragments of the civil law liefore the time 
of Justhiian, of the rhetoric of Julius Vic¬ 
tor, Ac.; and, in 1825, Sr rip tor nm J'etp- 
runi nova Cnllictiu e Vatic. Codd. Edita. 
In 1828, appeared the two first volumes 
of a collection of all the unpublished 
works discovered and deciphered by him, 
— Cldssicor. Jluihtr. e Vat. Codd. Tonuis / ft 
II. Besides the wthingsnhove-meiitioofid, 
a treatise of Gregorius Marliulis, discover¬ 
ed by Main, at .Naples, in 1828, a fragment 
of Sallust, mud some other unpublished 
works, are given in this collection. 
Mviomka. (See Faience.) 

>141111., f,K, 9 Straits «*k : a narrow 
channel nr passage from tlio Atlantic to 
the Pueifn aiceau, betwteii Terra del Fn- 
ego and Staten fcnnd. The strait, which 
is I^Miiuled West by Terra del Duego,' and 
east by the west did of Staten I-aud, is 
about 15 miles long, and as many broad. 
It derivrs jts name from Le Muire, a Dutch 
pilot, who discovered ii in l(»J(i. 

Maisox, Nicholas Joseph, jieer of 1 
France, marquis^byni in 1770, conmtenc- 
ed his military career at the beginning of 
the revolution; and, after haviug served, 
during several campaigns as an infuntiy 
oflicer, hecnint: aid-de-camp to marshal 
Bernadotte. In the campaign of 1807, ho 
acquired great (tm^e for his conduct in an 
attack, on the Prussians. He was sent 
into Spain in the following year, drove 
the client}, at Pinosa, from a post which 
was believed to ho inaccessible, and sub¬ 
sequently made himself master of one of 
the suburbs of Madrid. He served in 
Russia and Germany in 1812 and 1813, 
took so conspicuous a part iu the actions 
philosopher Themistitis. In 1810, lx? dis*' of Polotsk nnd Toltovya,that he was made 


non 

hut with many arbitrary changes. The 
edition of 1812 (0 voK, 12mo.) is more 
. complete. La Beuufnelle’s Me moires sur 
Madame de .Maintenon it 1c Siicle passe 
contains many errors and fictions. />«• 
fit de Madame de .Maintenon, by t'nrac- 
rioli, contains u full account of the insiitu- 
*:on at St. C’vr. The Entretiens de Ijoitis 
XIV d de .Madame de .Mainttnon sur leur 
• Manage (Marseilles, 1701) isa scarce book, 
in 1828, the I Alters inedites de Madame di 
Maintmon d Madame la Princtssc (h s 
Crsins (4 vols.), were published at Paris. 

Maiu, Angelo, forme^lv a Jesuit, in 
1813 was made superintendent of the 
Ambrosian library at Milan. In 1819, he 
wits made keeper of the library of the 
Vatican in Rome, afterwards librarian, 
tnd, m 1825, supernumerary upoMoflc 
prothotjotary. He has iendured impor¬ 
tant services to literature bv the discovery 
“f several ancient vvorioT ui Greek and 
!>atin, in the Palimpsests (q. v.), as they 
..re culled, or Codices nscripti, vvhiph lie 
rendered legible hj chemical means. In 

1814, he gave to die world the fragments 
■offline unpublished orations *if ('iPero, 
winch he discovered jn a Codex: and, in 

1815, a number of hitherto unknown ora¬ 
tions of Cornelius Frouto, with sonic let- 
’ers of the emperors Marcus Auivlius#nd 
Lucius Veins, and other fragments of an¬ 
cient authors. Jti the Mime vettr, he ,*tib- 
lishetl considerable fragments of eight ora¬ 
tions, by CL Aurel. Synmiachus. lie also 
discovered about 80 verses »>t the Vitula- 
na of Plautus, never before printed, and 
designs illustrative of tl<e' comedies of 
Terence, with an old commentary, the 
complete oration of burns on the inherit¬ 
ance of Cleonvnins, and an oratiAi of tin 


covered some Looks of the Roman anti¬ 
quities of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, be¬ 
fore unknown, containing that portion of 
the Roman history which vvua lost in the 

I . . . * 19* 


gencrnl of division on the field of liattle, 
routed the Prussians, at the bridge of 
Willig, was wounded at the battle of Wa-, 
chaau, and received from Napoleon tin* 
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cross of file outer ot 1 union, ami the title 
of count» In 1814, he was intrusted wjth 
the defence of the Netherlands and the* 
French ^frontier on that side; and, though 
his force was tar inferior to that of the in¬ 
vaders, he prevented jhem from pcgietrat- 
ing-into France. He gave his ejssent to 
the return of tlie Bourbons, and went to 
mee.. king tit Calais. Louis rewarded 
him with the peerage, the order of St. 
Louis, and the grand cross of the legion 
of honor. j!n March, 1815, he appointed 
him governor of Paris, and MaHon contin¬ 
ued faithful to his cause, when Napoleon 
returned from Elba; as, instead of joining 
the emperor, lie retired to an estate of his 
wife’s m the Hundsruc.k. He went hack 
to Pans with Louis, an 1 i "aimed iiis 
functions there, which, however. lie re¬ 
signed,-on being appointed to the liglith 
division at Marseilles: and, m 1817, In- 
received the title of muiquis. He was 
again intrusted with the goieniment of 
Paris, hut was subsequently succeeded by 
trie duke of Ragusa. lhs removal is sjtp- 
. used to have been intenih-d as a punish¬ 
ment tor his honorable conduct as a peer, 
on the trials which took place in August, 
1821. In 1828, general Maison was ajv- 
poiuted to th** French exp dition to tin* 
Morea, and forced the Egyptians to exar- 
uate the country. Al'tei die revolution 
of July, 183P, ihe was on$ of the tluee 
commissioners appointed to accompany 
lit* dOf>o j ed king to Cherbourg. lie lias 
since Iteen sent ainba-sifdor to die court 
of Vienna.*' * « 

Ma/stuc., Josepli, count de, Sardinian 
minister. ;uid ni< uiber of tin- rm a I academy 
of srienees at Turin, born at ('Ji.miU-rri, 

• 175;?, of a French family. was a senator 
of Piedmont at ttic tine of the French 
invasion (1792i. He lyft 4 hi- country in 
eouseiju-nco ot that event, and afterwards 
jfoHowed hi» Lintr to Sardinia. In 1804, 
he was sent ambassador to Si. Petersburg, 
returned to Tumi in 1817, and died there 
in 1821. Ue Maistre w.is finnihar with 
the Greek and Latin IigTaturc. He was 
an enemy of liheial ptitu iples in religion, 

i iolitics anti philosophy. As a diplomatist, 
ip exerted himself io<-fli*ct tin* restoration 
of all liis former possessions to his master, 
and 'to ohfain the Transf r of Genoa. 
Among his political writings are hi sElogr. 
ih Vidor ./hnadi'r JIT; Consulcrations sur 
la prance (179b, ,2 od., 18J4, uml also three 
ediaons at Paris); Ennui ,mr lr Principe 
Ointrcdtur dts Consiitvlions polilitpics, iu 
•which he maintains the divine origin of 
sovereignty; Soirees do St. Pdersbourg; 
Du Pape; tind Du Congres dr liasiadt , 


the lost in conjunction with the abb6 de 
Pradt.—His brother Xavier, bom at Cham - 
bervi, 1764, major-general in the Russian 
service, member of the. Turin academy of 
sciences, is favorably known,as a write’-. 
The Transactions of the Turin \cademy 
contain several chemical communications 
from him. 11c is an excellent landscop- 
painter,and a witty poet. His lounge nn- 
lovr ife mn Chamhrc. distinguished for irs 
gnjety and philosophy, lias been trans¬ 
lated utto several languages. Lr Erpmir 
dr la Citrbf. losta (translated into English, 
Philadelphia, 1825) delineates, with much 
talent and feeling, but in sombre and mys- 
lic colors, the suffering of a man cut ofl 
from all human society. His (Evvfvs (2d 
ed); Pans, 1825, A vol>.) contain also the. 
Expedition nncluntr notour de nut ('hambrr; 
E>s Prisonnitrs du I'uttrnst ; and Ija jrunc 
Sibtrunnr (a translation of the two last is 
called Russian Talcs, Phil., 1826). 

Maitkk; the French for master; a word 
used in mum connexions .—.Mitilri d'untu'i 
I- a degree bestowi d in France by the s> 
cn ties of teachers of fencing, on sue.,, 
■persons as are deemed capable of instruct 
ing in tins art .—Muith <!t. ru/uitrs wen 
otlieers of the parliament of Pan.}, befon; 
the resolution, jyho reported on petitions, 
iVe. \rvtpiehs;. Napoleon reestablished 
tin; title, and gave it K» certain ollhvrs be- 
longnig to the eoubcil of state. 

Maitvaihi;, Michael: a learned critic 
and bibliographer, born m France, in 168*. 
Ilis parents Inning fl> d to England, Jo 
avoid the pcrseejyjiens iu France, lie was 
educated ht ^\\ estininster school an.' 
Christ-ohwrcb college, Oxford, when- he 
tool, the degree of V(. A., in 1 (itHi. T!.<- 
pix-ceding veur, he iiad been made second 
masterol'lVesfminsK rschool, which oHir- 
he refmquMied iu 1699, mid, from that pe¬ 
riod, devoted his time t<i private tuition anj 
the study of literatim*. His editions of 
various Greek and Latin authors are es¬ 
teemed for their aeeuraey. His most 
important literary production is his 2/n- 
nateif T)/pograjdiiii ab .trlis hnrnliftfUL 
(1719—1/11,5 voIs., 4to., augmentt^iff)' 
I)onis and Pan/er). He also wrote a rfo• 
torin Stephanorvm , GV. I.ingun: Dialed’, 
and edited the .Marmora Oionicnsirt . 

Mvizk, or Imjian Corn (ztn mays,. 
The. native country of this valuable grain 
remains still midelermined. It is usually 
'attribmeif to Anfcricu, where it was culti¬ 
vated by the aborigines at the time of the 
discovery ; hut no botanist has hitherto 
found it growing wild in any part of the 
new continent; and most certainly it does 
not so exist in any portion of the territory 
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of the U. States., It is also certain that its ern parts of the U, States; in fine, wtierev-. 
culture did not attract notice in Europe, er the heat of summer is intense, though it 
Asia, or the north of Africa, till, after the , may be of short duration. It is usually 1 
v oyage of Columbus, It was unknoWn • ranked the thirt) grain, in point of utility, 
to the ancient Greek un<\ Roman writers, next after rice and wheat; .hut the former 
.me! is not mentioned by the earlier tray- of these can only lie cultivated in, the 
tilers who visited China, India, and other .warmbr* and the latter only''in the tern- * 
parts of Asia and Africa, ami who were . perate parts of tlie earth. Maize is now 
very minute in describing the produe- very extensively cultivated,, not only in 
lions of tin; countries which they, visit- America, but throughout a great Itart of 
ed. Notwithstanding llie.so considerations, Asia und Africa', and also in several coon- 
tome authors have endeavored to prove tries of tin- south of Europe us in Kpajif 
that it was originally from itidlh, and and Ttalj. In many of the provinces of 
thence introduced through Persia to Af- France, it fi>mis almost exclusively the 


rieu. Others, again, have attributed its 
origin to the western coast of Africa.— 
Like the other re nulla, it belongs to the 
r atund limiilv grnminnr, being 'neither 
■ no:v nor less than a gigantic gm.-«. It 
i- auiiual and iierbaceoiis. The root is 


sustenance of tbt- inhabitants. In some 
parts of America, two crops are obtained 
in a sta^on, but, as it is found to exhaust 
the soil very sum, > is usually planted 
upon the same piece of ground only after , 
an inter',.al of five or six Years. It sne- 


nbrons'. the stems ri*u to tlie height of 
•rniii tour to ten feet, and, like other 
ai asses, arc furnished with knots at inter¬ 
val- The leaves are alternate, sessile, 
sheathing at the haw, and are slightly pit* 
liesccnt on their superior surface, und eili- 
ate on foe margin; they vary m length 
from one to three feet, hy three or four 
uiehes in lireudtli. 'J’lie male tlovvers are 
disposed on several spikes, w Inch, together, 
form u large panicle at tire summit of the 
stem. The female flowers are* very nu¬ 
merous, sessile, and (Imposed in the axillie 
of the superior leave-, upon a, common 
avis, which is surrounded vvith'folian'hus 
-licatlrsor husks; the styles are very nu¬ 
merous. six to eight inches long, and hang 
down like n silken tas-tcTmun the evtremity 
of tie* (i)liaeeoiis envelope; the seeds or 
gramsare rounded externally, angplur and 
compressed at tin* sides, mid tapering to¬ 
wards the base, and are disposed in several 
longitudinal series. A great mimlie^of va¬ 
rieties an* cultivated, differing in the size, 
hardness, number and rolor of tlie grains, 
th<* form of the spikes or ('are, ami, wliat 
is a very important circumstance 40 the 
human family, in the time required to 
bring tle'in to mafurity. Tlie grtiiiis m 
some varieties age violet or black ; in others 
purple, white, or variegated; and some¬ 
thin s grains of lUHercnt colors are found 
on tin* same spike s but the usual color is 
golden yellow. 'Some varieties require 
five months from the lime, of sprouting 
tor the perfect maturity ol’the grains, while 
the period, of six Weeks is sifiiia *nt for 
Others. Owing to this ciivwmstiuTec, vhis 
plant can be cultivated in a far wider 
range of climate than any other species of 
gram, not only tbreuglintit tin* tropical 
regions of the globe, but in the most north- 


coed.- best in a light mid slightly humid 
soil. The usual, though not the best mode ' 
of planting, is in liitle hillocks raised at 
intervals throughout tlie field, to each of 
w Inch i- allotted live or six grains. These 
la-t, after being dipped in water, will often - 
sprout after a lapse of live or six days; 
tin* young plants are liable to he injured 
lev fro.-t. In mum countries, after flower¬ 
ing, the tops arc cut and used for fodder 
tin - cattle. iyid a portion of the leaves stript 
also, but tins la-t operation -hoiild bo de¬ 
layed till near the time o£maturity, which 
is indieatcil^tjy the drying of tlie leaves, 
and tin* l^vrdrit-s mid color of the grains. 
The spikes or *-are are gathered hy hand, 
apt! tlic»hu-k-, when perfectly dry, stript 
off. and, together with the stalks, laid by 
foi winter fbtldt 1. while the ears are con¬ 
veyed to the gnmmy. The green stems' 
anil leaves abound in nutritious matter for 
cattle, and m some countries it is cultivat¬ 
ed solely for this purpose, especially after 
early crops <1V otli> r v cgctablf'.- ; when 
planted for this object, it should lie sowed 
veiy thickly. ('0111. when well dried, will 
keep good fin Vend years, and preserve 
its capability of gi rmmation. It is eaten 
in various manner- m ditferent countries, 
and forms a vvfinleSnnie and substantial 
aliment. Domestic animals of every kiud 
arc also extremely fond of it. According 
to count Rnmford. it i.-, next to wheat, tlie 
most nutritions grain. It is considered us 
too stimulating for the common food of 
cattle, and is found to be more stimulating 
than any other kind of bread used by us. 
Mixed with ry e meal, it forms the com¬ 
mon brown brethl of New England; mix-., 
ed with water alone," it makes a very-pal¬ 
atable species qf extemporaneous bread. 
Ground very coarse and boiled, it forms foe 
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, “’hojAinv,* whifch is bo great a favorite at 
the south i and the fine tneal boiled thick 
-in water, is the “mush” of Pennsylvania 
and the ** hasty-pudding ” of the Eastern 
States. In the form of hulled coni or 
samp, the whole grairts furnish a vert - pal¬ 
atable, although rather indigestibleJuitiry. 
The stems contain sugar, and attempts 
, have been made in France to extract it, 

. . but the fhodcs hitherto devised have prov¬ 
ed too expensive. Jn uiorb southern lati- 
tndes, the experiment would, doubtless, be 
attended witj/more succe'ss; indeed, ac- 
/ cording to Humboldt,this branch oVman- 
ufHcture is carried on in Mexico. The 
hshes contain a large proportion of potash. 

’ Of {the husks, a lieautiful kind of f.riting- 
« paper has been manufactured in Italy ; 

1 and when soaked in hot water, tin y make 
excellent mattresses ; u grayish paper may 
be made from all parts of the plant. 
From some information which lias lately 
readied this country, it would seem that 

• the native country of Indian corn has; at 
last, been ascertained, A variety has lieon 
obtained in Paraguay, in which each 
grain is surrounded hv glumes, and this, ac¬ 
cording to the report of the Indians, grows 
wild in die woods, . 

Majesty (from the*I.atin mnjtstas) sig¬ 
nified, in republican Rome, the highest 
power and dignity—the attribute of the, 
whole community of citizens, die populus. 
'The majestas wa?also ascribing to the dic- 
■ tator, consul aiid even senate, though, in 
the case of the latter, the \yprd nurfnritas 
was used in preference. The uqjtstas 
Was ascribed to {a rsons, or bodies ot per¬ 
sons, so for as they had legislative powei, 
the right to declare war and pence, de¬ 
cide on political offences, and elect"m.igis- 
' traces. He who violated this majestas (for 
■ instance, betrayed an army, caused sedi- 
„ tion, or infringed the cxfkti. g institutions 
,, or the rights' of the, people) made hinnHf 

• guilty of the crimtn majistatis. —See Unn- 
. bold De Legible* cr. Lais. Maj. (l.ripsir, 

, J786, 4to,)—Wlien the republic was over- 

, thrown, the dignity, power and name of' 
.majesty passed over u> the Roman inon- 
' areas, and from them again to the empe- 
' rors of Western Europe {mnjtstas ,'lugusti). 
„ At a biter period, under the Roman em¬ 
perors, majestas was the name of the im- 
^ perial dignity, whilst that of a magistrate 
was called dignitas. To kings the attri¬ 
bute of majesty was given much later. 
uAPhe courtiers introduced the title in France 
“launder Henry II; yet as late as during the 
negotiation^ respecting the, jniace of Wesr- 
’ phalia, we find disputes respecting this 
title. In the . treaty of Fambray (1529), 


the title of majesty is giverf to tfie emperor 
Claries V only. In the treaty of Crospy 
(1544), diaries V is styled imperial, Francis 
I royal, majesty ; and in the peace of Cha-. 
teau-Cambresis (1559), the titles of most 
Christian ami. Cmhdic majesty arc fdund 
for the first time. In England,HenryiVIlT 
first adopted the title majesty. At present, 
this title is given to all European emperor.- 
and kings. The grand seignior is called 
highnesh. On the continent of Europe, 
majesty is used also to denote the royn 1 
dignity Mill «the privileges derived there¬ 
from, even in the case of princes who, 
ha\e not personally the title. On tin* 
other hand, the title of majesty is some¬ 
times separated from the legal meaning of 
the word, as in cases of’nlidihated mon- 

• archs w ho retain the, title of majesty and 
sin ; thus king Stanislaus Leezwsky. 
of I’oland. The few courtiers who sur- 
round the deposed Charles X, give him, 
also the former danphhi, and the duke of 
Rord^aux, as llenry V, the title at'majesty. 
To tins title, though in itself so exulted, 
the awkward olisequiousness of forme: 
age.-, and the indefinite conception of ;w 
religious character attached to earth 1 \' 
rulers, added epithets intended to ek*vate 
it still higher, as * most gracious* ill Eng¬ 
land, ‘most highest’’ (.QlUrhikhsie) in Ger¬ 
many.*' Before the word majesty , if used 
of the emjK'ror of Austria, the letters K. h\ 

" The jM'ilgiiiic spirit of the Germans, whin, 
show Kselt ill so many high-sounding lille- 
(w-e Cuuiunllor, ami Cmm’iriial), has given .* 
chaiacicr.ot formal aud l.if<>rpd reverence to die 
siylc oi addressing which, to inaulv an.i 

-nijilr icason. is li^ic le-s offensive than the in - 
eeiise offered to a-eA sialic monarch. In the title - 
of the 1 liter, tlnve i... at all oicuts, poetry mixed 
with the mm-viise, |mi hi the former, there is neilhei 
reason, nor grammar, nor poetry. In writing a 
king in Germany is, at the head of the. letiei, 
addr- -sr I thu.^— Allrrilw < lit.iuchfignter, All- ,- 
if i, list-T, (irmsniitrhti:; \ter. K'hiig, AUergw'hu _• - 
ih’i Kanin wul Ih rr —which, literally translated, 
would give the lollowing double superlatives 

Must -an m- O, most-higli,.,t. great-mighti,'*' 
king/ moU-gruriousest king mnl lord. Beside- 
this, the single pronouns lie, Ihej. you, <X.c , are, 
too vulgar to designate a king, and wlienevci 
they are used, the prefix vio*t-highi'st(ulb’rh^i list) 

* is added' thus we have most-highest-lie (for he), 

mu't-highest-him, most-highrst-thrm, &i<\ \ 

prince is addressed aS highesl-ht, highfM-you, 

and a mere secretary of state as liigh-yitu, 
high-they. We may well exclaim, Heigh-ho! An 
anecdote is told in Germany, wlneh, whether true 
oi not, illustrates what we have said. The laledtiug 
of Havana—aman,by the way,who hated notliing 
it,mre tliy^ the fopjfeny of royalty—was travel 
hng^throi gh his country, and the burgomaster ot 
a small place w*as," according to custom, to de¬ 
liver his address. He thought that kings were 
addressed orally as they are in writiug Jle 
therefore began, “ Most-serenesl, most-highest, 
great-mightiest,” &t. Being somewhat Eewil- 
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arc put, which stand for Kaxserlich-Ko- 
niglichc-Mijjfslot (imperial-royal majesty). 
The pope has given the' epithet bf majtsfcj 
to sevcrarmonarchs, as Catholic majesty 
:,c|. v.) to the king of Spain, Apostolic majesty 
(q. v.) to the king of 11 angary, Most Chris * 
tian majesty (q. v.) to the king of Franco, 
Most jailhfid majesty (q. v.) to tfie king 
of Portugal.—The name' of MajcsiiU's 
Brief, or charter of majesty, was ^rivm 
1 » tfu* act by which the emjXTor lloilolph 
11 granted (June 11, 1009) free exercise 
of their religion to the adherAits of the 
Augsburg confession in Bohemia. Most 
of the Bohemians were Protestants. The 
emperor Matthias abolished the act in 
HJ18, hi order to punish the Bohemians 
for their revolt, which was occasioned hy 
die Securing of the succession to king Fer- 
dimuid II. This almlition was one of the 
principal causes of the .30 years’ war, and 
of theqntellectual debasement of that fair 
country. The Bohemians were com cried 
hy the sabre, to tla* Catholic faith, and the 
spirit and intellect of the nation crushed, 
so that few beings are lower on the scale 
of cultivation than a Bohemian peasant. 

Major, in military language; the lowest 
of the stuff-officers; a degree higher than 
captain. There appear, to have been 
officers called majors as early as 1 500, in 
the, Herman and Spanish troops; they, 
were then the assistants of tlic colonels. 
At present, they are generally Aie ccipi- 
'mnndeiw of battalions. The French, how¬ 
ever, abolLshed this degree during the 
/'■volution ; they havuw^t/s dc bataillon. 
Their gTO.x major is a halftywilid ofliter, 
who commands the depot of the regiment. 

Major; an epithet applied to that of the 
mui modern mode- in which the third is 
four semitones abmV the ionic or key¬ 
note. Those intervals which ♦ontaiTi the 
greatest number of semitones under the 
I'urnc denomination are also culled mujo%; 
as a third, consisting of four"semitoius, in¬ 
stead of three only, is termed a major-tbi rtf: 
a sixth, containing nine semitones, instead 
of eight, is called ft major-sixth. * 

Major, in logic; the first proposition of 
i regular syllogism containing the general 
promise; fts, ‘ All vicious acts are per¬ 
nicious” (theminor); “this act is vicious” 
(the minor ); “therefore this.act is per¬ 
nicious” ( conclusion ). ! , 

/Majorano CJakta.no, known jtindor the 
name of Cqffarclli, a eelMiratea sd]|rano, 

tiered by the presence of 'a kinii, .mil being 
neeuslomed to give such exulted epithets to iho 
»'rea<or only, lie continued, tarried away by 
the current of his associations—“ Everlasting (Jed 
,ntl Lord, Almighty Father, Son and Holy Clltost." 


"... * ■/ .ry . t'm 

■■.s' ' " : 'V 23S.ii v 

was bpr^p in die Neapolitan territory, 1703. a\ J 
A musician,' who had remarked tlje ex:- 1 .', 
,cellent voice of tljc l>oy, advised his father, 5 
ft peasant, to send him tp school at N'orcia,^ 
afterwards took him. into his own house, 
instructed him,. and presented *him to 
Porponisit.N/iples, who taught him for six 
years. A t the end of that time, Porpora 
told him, that he could teach hini nothing 
more, atid that he was now the first singer 
in Itnly and in the world, in 1738, he 
went toFngland, just after Farinelji’s (q. v.) 
departure, but was not imiiigh Favor there. 
After his return to Italy, he sang in several 
theatres with extraordinary applause, and 
contributed to extend the florid style of 
singing. In 1740, he is said to have re¬ 
ceived 700 sequins for a single night at • 
Venice. He accumulated a large fortune, 
and purehawMl the estate of JNUito-Domto, 
from which lie took the title, of date, lit* 
Mill, however, .continued to sing in the 
monasteries and churches, at a great price ; 
he nl-o visited Paris. Un a sumptuous 
house, which lie had built, was the inscrip¬ 
tion, '.imphitm Thebas, Ego Domum. At, 
his death (1783), he left his nephew a for¬ 
tune of 13.000 ducats a year, and his duchy. 

M a. tor at ; a term used on the European 
continent to denote, in its widest sense, * 
the order of succession which is regulated 
by age, and the right of preference which 
hence belong# to the oWcst. It is di¬ 
vided into three kinds:—1. Primogeni¬ 
ture , or th# right of the first-born, bv vir¬ 
tue of vvljich th? eldest in the eldest line • 
.always succeeds to an inheritance. This 
law regulates {lie succession to the. throne 
in almost all the European kingdoms of 
the prcsyit day.—2. The majorat, in the 
narrower sense of the word, gives yhc in¬ 
heritance to the ehli-M (.(' tin- relatives of 
the same rank.—it Seniority always se¬ 
cures it to the*eldest in the family, with¬ 
out regard to the proximity of relation¬ 
ship.—The majorats canfiot lawfully .be 
alienated or mortgaged. The increase of 
majorats in a stute has hitherto been re¬ 
garded as a sjieges of injustice. The , 
more the wealth of the country is concen¬ 
trated in a few hands, the more liable is 
the hulk of the population to be reduced 
to poverty, and to experience the conse¬ 
quent evils of want, ignorance and crime. 
The example of England may well deter 
other nations from that' defective system 
of law's, Of which the natural consequence 
is. that more than 150,000 Britons live on. 
the continent, not to grow wealthy, hut to 
consume their wealth. (See the article 
Knhtilmnls.) • 

Majorca 1 the largest of the Balearic,. , 
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4 islands,lyipl'between 39° 1 ft and 39° 57'^. are also about 16,000 NfSfttorian Christians 
Uu^and^24 , aj^‘3 0 31' , E.lon.,beingaiK)Ut and 150,000 Hainan Catholics. 

40 leagues from the Spanish and 50 from Malacca, or Mai.ata ; country of India 
the Amcan coast; 1410 square miles, with a beyond the Ganges, consisting of a large 
population of 181,8Q5 inhabitant^ The peninsula, connected with Siam by the 
climate is temperate, the heat being mod- isthmus of Kmw, w Inch is about 75 miles 
united by sea-bree/cs. The island yields broad. In all'otherplaces, it is surrounded 
excellent giain, flax, figs, ohms,‘grapes, by the dba. It is alanit 775 miles long, mid 
almdntjs, oranges, melons, Ac. The prin- 120, on an nv erage, broad. It is traveisrd 
, cipa} articles of manufacture are tapestry, throughout by a chtun of lofty mountains, 
blankets and sashes, bin u, sail-cloth, Ac. and is covered with extensive forests and 
"The conil fishery, the making ol wine and marshes,so tlmt it is difficult to penetrate 
brandy, also employ the mhabiuiVs. The into tl*c mfehoi. The hints are excellent 
administration is composed of a captain- ami plcutdiil, blit grain is not produced in 
, general and a royal audit nee, unde r whom sufficient quantity tosupply the inbubitatits 
is the govcrnimnt of the Bale me- (q..v.) Its political condition alternates between n 
The capital is Palma, with 34.0(H) mliali- dependence upon Siam and a division m- 
itant*. Vlmdia,on thenonh-ea-t* nt coast, to a number of jm !!\ indejM ndent states 
is the only other i ity. (So» Malays.) 

Major Dovii s [mam tin palais'', the Mu in a, a seaport of tlieabove eotm- 
titlo of the highest olfie-r ot mint and tiv, on the wesfein coast, and on tin 
state m the moiiau hy of tip I’icihIi, who straits of Maluet a : Ion. IffcT 12' C. ; lat 
wastru rseer of the hou-t hold. Tin dig- 2 14' V Mam ol the houses an* well 
nitv of first duke (i. o. eouiuiau l< i oi the 1 milt of stone, and time are several spa- 
army ) was soon connect* d vv ith this olh« e. eirtus and handsome t-Ue(ts. The «ur- 
The dignity liecume box ditun, and at rounding countiv is fertile and pleasant 
length IVpm, who held tins office, made There is a good roadstead ubom one and 
himst Ift mporoi — See /’t/un,uml i'ranrt ; h half miles distant fioni the tow ii, but the 
see also Gtscha Idt dt rMt ruviugischtn Haiis- entrance of tla* uver by boats i„ difficult 
JTMirr von G. II. Pert/ (Hanoi* r. l^P',. The exports atj>**in, sago, pep|M<r, canes 

Malabar (from the Hindoo Malaytar , eh phauts’ tcttli and gold dust. This place 
signify mg the mountain, inrtbstd i tenon) is wns once possi ss* d by the Portuguese, al- 
the appropriate name ot tli^ narrow snip ttuvards hv the I/Jiteh, till 1795, when it 
of land which lies between the western wnssubjected by uBi!ti*hforee,butrestnt- 
Ghauts and the sta, on the vvf tern coast ed in 1801, ns-aptmed hi 1807, and again 
of the punn-ulu of the 1 )k* an The i* stoied in 1H15. But a was finally received 
■whole western roast, from ctpeVomwin m < vehaiigi tni . Bufish selfft nients in 
lo 15° N. lat, is 90 I 1 H tunes < died tin .Mat- Sumatra, and (/'■copied hy the British nu- 
abar coast, in distinction from tin Goto- thomies m *e)25 Population m 1823, 
mandel <mist, on the*.e-tun -i«le of the 33,80b.. ' 

peninsula. The piovunf of uniuhai is Malacca Pa^aui , channel of tin 
a small part ol tins ugion conlaiiuug Ea-t Indian sea, betvv* en Polo Way and 
about 7249 square mills, with a popula- the ebast of Sumatra, about 13 miles long 
tion of 907,575 p< rsons j r wa* anm x< d Malacca, Si rai is ot ; a nun ovv sciiIm.*- 

to tin piesidemv of M ldnis in 1803 In lvjoen the island ol Sumatra and the coun- 
1817, the rev< mie amounted to £22.5 ,(j 82. try of Malacca, exteiKbug from tlieequi- 
Thc foreign trade i- almost exclusively noctrtl line to lat. 5° ,V 
confined to Bombay, Gu/ciat. «uid‘the Maj.a< hi, the P2tb and last of the. 
gulf of Persia. >('ah< ut t MaIn t belonging mind/ prophets, contemporary of Nohe- * 
to the Firm h), Telhiheiy are the pnn- nuali, prophesied, according to Jftlm, from 
" eipal cities; < xcept on the coast, there are 412 to 408 B. (\ The name signifies 
tio towns noi villages, each lunik-holder angd, oi mtsstngct of thi Isord. Ouien 
living separaft ly on Jus own estate. Rice, tire ignorance of Ins history has given 
. cocoa-ljute ami pepper art tho principal nse to numyroys conjee ton's eoneennng 
^productions. Tin ma|outy of the uihub- him. His prophet y is short, his style pro 
Hants are Huidoos, and, on account of the saic and rough, anil he denounces with 
remote and sheltered situation, they have veheiftuiAq, the •'corruptions and back- 
pnJserved their maniK rsand customs with felkhn^s of his countrymen, lie declares 
greater purity than has lieen done else- that the Messiah will save the Gentiles, 

** where, the Mohammedans nevei having and announces the coming of one who 
• entered their territory «-> 'enemies pll ftio shall precede and prepare the way for the 
irruption of Hyder All in 174KJ. Tliere Savior. Among the principal common 
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tators are Jerome,.Foeocke/€|aUnet, Eo- &/$ from tlio sea'to the Apennines, from 
seumollcr, &c. ^ 

Malaco^ohi (from tiaXitw*, Greek for 
llie moUusca) ; a term now used, particu¬ 
larly by the French, for that jwirt of science 
which treats of the molluscs. 


JMai.aua ; a maritime town of Spain, 
on the coast of die. MediterranHii; lat. 


2Stq 36 miles. The centre of the infected 
district is Rune. (See Vampagna di Rwpa.) 
We are stilrigtrorant of the causes of this 
fatal. vifection. , It exists in the rice 
grounds of Lombardy, on the highlands 
near Pqriua, on tin: summits of the Radi- 
cofani, and round the gulf of Salerno. 
8 R° 4JV N.; Ion. 4* 25' W.; population, ^Tlie sky of the devoted spots riwttnues 
51,900. -It has an excellent harbor,fund is *pure, the air calm, die verdure fresh ; but 
situated in the midst hf* a fertile country, all this serenity and lieauty of natun*. only 

forms a shocking contrast with the death¬ 
like desolation afournl, or witfi the sickly 
appearance of the few peasants who ven¬ 
ture to wander in the unhealthy district. 
Bigelow, {'Pravels in Malta and Sicily) 
gives a similar account of its effects in 
riiniy. It is found in all piylk • of the 
• island, infesting not only the valleys, hut 


producing grear quantifies offigs, alywuds 
orangqs, louions, olives, suinadi, junyicr- 
Itcrries, wax and honey, which, with dried 

■ raisins and wines from the mountains, and 
cork from the hills, form the foundation of 
die commerce of Malaga. Besides these ar¬ 
ticles, it exporta a great variety ofiiiiiiiufae- 
ttired gotids made here and in the neigh¬ 
borhood. The port is enclosed on three 
sides, and is capable ol* accommodating 
400 merchantmen nnd'tO ships of wai. 
'I’hc city presents a Moorish appearance, 

* with high houses, and liarrovk, crooked, 
badly-paved streets. There is, however, 
u sjilendid public walk, and a rich, but 
unfinished eathedral. Tlie vineyard* on 
the neighboring bills produce, annually, 
from 2000 to 8000 pipes of wine. The 
first vintage, in Jtme,fui>virhes the Malaga 
raisins. The second, in September, fur¬ 
nishes a kind of wine rewmibliirg Sherry, 
hut inferior to it. I»*()etolter a’nd IW 
v etnber, the sweat Malaga wine 4s mad**. 

Mai.aujuda, Gabriel; an Italian wele- 
siasrie, notorious for his intrigues and fa¬ 
naticism, about the iniddlcof the last cen¬ 
tury, bom in ItiWi, ami. htVmg heeome a 
member of the Jesuits’ college, was de¬ 
spatched by that fraternity as tin ir mis¬ 
sionary to Lisbon. Ucre he acquired con¬ 
siderable popularity l>y r his dequeue^ and 
his pretensions to extraordina^ .sanctity. 
Being accused of ptirueiiiution in the pre- 
, tended conspiracy of the duke D’Aveiro 
against the crown of Portugal, he was 
'thrown into prison by the got eminent. 
But, instead of being tried by the judicial 
tribunals, lie was delivered over to rite in¬ 
quisition, and condemned as guilty, not 
of treason, but of heresy, uttering false 
prophecies, and-seeing visions, and was 

• sentenced to the stake, and executed Sep- 
temlier 21,17(51. (See Pombal.) 

* Mai,’ Aria (Italian, bad air ); a state of 

■ the atmosphere or soil, or both, jvhich, in 
certain regions in the wUrin seasotj pro¬ 
duces a fever more or less violent accero- 
mgto the nature of the exposure. r lhc 
country of the vuiC aria t in Italy, is the 
Maremme (q. v.), which extends from 

‘ Leghorn to Terracina, about 200 mHes, 


often elevatqd situations. The city of 
Rome, it is well know'll, has been gradudl- 
ly invaded by it, and a large part of the 
city hits been successively' deserted by 
the inhabitants. Jn 1400, the Luteraii wa3 
condemned ; since 1028, the Vatican has 
become unsafe; since 1710, the Palatine* 
tht‘ circus Maximus, the forum, and, in¬ 
deed, the w hole of atlcio’n Rome, has been 
deserted ; even the finest-parts of the mod¬ 
ern city have heeome unsafe. (See Rome.) 

MAt.avs; according to sir Thomas 
Stamford Ratfh s (.‘Isiatic Researches, xii, 
London, 1^11»), a people of Asia, win* 
have adopted the religion and lunguage' 
of the Arabians, and intennarried witii 
them, jb.vt tlify have liecome separated 
from their original stock, and "form a dis¬ 
tinct nation. In the thirteenth century, 
we find the Malays on the jteninsula of ■ 
Malacca,*vv hen* they built a city of the 
same name, and founded an empire. 
Their sultans subdued Sumatra, where 
the nation scents t*i liqye dwelt previously 
to their settling in Malacca. They after- 
vvtmls possessed themselves of the rest of 
the Simda isles, of the Philippines, the Mo- 
luedis, and somc-oflhe Australian groups. 
w here Malay tribes are found, resembling, 
in their feature';, roligion anil gov erinrieut, 
the Malays of Mala'cca. At tfiat time, 
they acted a splendid |>art in Asia; they 
earned on commerce, in part, with their 
own ships, and planted colonies. Groat 
munhers of si lips from China, Cochin 
China, Hindustan and Siam filled the 
harlKirs of Malacca. They are now di¬ 
vided into distinct tribes, without any 
general head. Tfiis is partly'owing to the 
puperiority which the Europeans, particu¬ 
larly tlic Dutch,’have obtained in the In¬ 
dian seas, and pflrdy to the feudal sys¬ 
tem of the Malays, by which the national 
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Jth&*sultan or supreme comrflunder only 'nre excited by tin* thirst of robliery arid, 

** tirliAM al%« a it < «lAAA.v linden lilmtfl \ t Kmtio itl/lnlont livni'inn 1 ’ 


when they please, and the .vassal** under 
■** theirt have similar liberty, Tbq great 
liody of the nation consists of, slav e.s ; 
', t their masters nre the oramlai , or nobility, 
who ape independent, and sell their ser¬ 
vices to him who pins them best. The* 
Malays are different from the Hindoos, 

, Birmans and Siamese. They 


blood. At home, they are indolent, leaving' 
all the labor to their slav os, and despising 
agriculture. (Set) Marsden’s History o/Su~ 
wirrtra,%raWford’s Indian tlrchipclaga, Ac.) 

Malcolm, sir John, major-general in 
the India service, went out to India at, the ' 
age of* 14, distinguished himself on sei cr- 

..._ . _ _ r _, ahpccasions, and became lieute,nunt-eolo~ 

nervous’afid of a dark brown color; their nel in*the*Miidras uliny. lie was afler- 
hair is long, black and shining; (lie nose wards made resident in the Mysore, and, 
hrge and Hat; their eyes brilliant and full at a later period, minister plenipotentiary , 
of lire. Impetuosity, bordering^on fun, from the supremego\eminent of India to 
treachery, impatience of constraint, lute the court of Persia. During his triissioh 
of plunder and blood, characterize the in Persia, lie not only performed his diplo- 
31alays of Asia, Those in the islands^ mafic duties in a satisfactory manner, but 
of Australia are in general moie gentle, also collected an’immonse store of infiir-r 


are strong, 


lays 

has 


kind, affable, open and honest, and are 
distinguished by the finest and most 
symmetrical persons. The Malays of 
Asia, including the Eidalnuis and Dejak- 
hi se, iu/Borneo; the Iliaioos ( 011 c of the 
wildest tribes), and the Macassars, in Ce¬ 
lebes ; the Itarafores, on the Moluccas; the 
Salan'os, in ^lagmdunab; the Tagats and 
Pmnpangoes, in the Manillas ; the Bisay- 
aus, in the lesser Philippines, lime a re¬ 
markable resemblance in their features, 
in theft form of government (a sort of 
feudal system), and in violeire find cruelty. 
In general they profess the Mohamme¬ 
dan religion, are fond of mu nfation, war, 
^plunder, change of place, tmd ol',all daring 
enterprises!, Besides the Koian, tin* Ma- 
have various local Jnv\.- ; each state 
its own, relating chiefly to com¬ 
merce. The maritime cod* of* Malacca 
wus collected as early as 127(5, and con¬ 
firmed by Mohammed Shall, sultan of the 
( e.outmy. They pay mere^n - pert to their 
i absurd laws of honor than to justice or 
dkuina.utv, ami we find force continually 
e'friumpiling, among them, mer weakiies-. 
„"TJiei.' neati** and tin ir promises of friend¬ 
ship continue only as long as the interest 
which prompted them «secm to demand. 
They ar<* always armed, and are perpetu¬ 
ally at war among themselves, or engaged 
in plundering then- neighbors. When 
they find opportunity, they will attaelj 
European and American vessels by sur- 
► prise, and kill the crews, if they succeed 
m capturing them. No tree Malay is 
seen without t a dagger. The people, in 
general, are very' skilful in preparing vveap- 
’ ons, particularly dagger. Tlieir constant 
use of opium contributes to Muriate then'i’, 
and, when maddened by its effects, they 
rush out With their daggers in their hands, 


illation respecting the history und jiitm nt 
eoiidition of tlityBerdan empire, lie was 
made knight of tbe Persian order of the 
Lion and the Sun, and, m 1812, received* 
the order of tin' Bath. Til 1818, lie re¬ 
ceived the military and mil command of 
Central India. “ Except sir J. Malcolm,” 
says bishop Heber (Travtls in India), “I 
have heard of no one whom all parties 
agree in fomi^ftudmg. His talents, his 
accessibility, bis fimniess, his eoneiliathig 
manners, and admirable knowledge of the 
native lluiguage aftd chahieter, aie spoken 
of in the same terms by all.” These ' 
qualities enabled liiru to render his ad- ’ 
ministration etnineiitlv useful in restoring 
ordei, organizingylv provinces, tuid main¬ 
taining tranquility. Sir Johh afterwards „ 
returned to England, and, in 1827, was 
appointed tothemijiortaiil post of govern¬ 
or of Bombay. In December, INK), he 
resigned that office, and returned to Eng¬ 
land. Iie«ts the author of Sketch of the 
Soiks(1812); Persia,a poem (1811); His¬ 
tory of Central India (second edition, 

J824, 2 vols., 8vo.), a valuable eoutrihu- 
tionflo our knowledge of India; History 
of Persia (second edition, 182b, 2 vols.j ; 
pud Sketches of Persia (1828,2 vols., 8vo.)’ 

, Mal nr. Napuks ; an early name fin , 
syphilis, because the disease was spread 
among the besiegers of Naples, and from 
them rapidly communicated to others, 
Maldive Islanus ; a cluster of islands 
in the Indian sea, situated uhout 270 inihp’ 
soutli-w<|st of cape Comorin. The nuih- • 
her i^'&aid to amunnt to 1000 or more, hut 
they urevfor the most part small, and un¬ 
inhabited. Thfe greatest breadth of the 
ehaiu is from 20, to 24 leagues. The in- 
Imbitunts appear to lie a mixture of Arabs 
and Indians of Malabar. They supply 

•4c- 




vessels, with soi 



biland honey, dry fish, tortoiBe*riiell, arid, ,whp preceded him, i« conceiving ideas tw> 
; especially, Cowries. They, ore divided i,he 'the, immediate* objects of* 'perception,' " 
.into .17 ttttollons , or provinces, and arc hediafinguished, more tban any previous- 
governed by one king; but each attollon rnetap|yirician, the object .from the senea- 


has its particular governor, who rules witl) 

• great oppression. The subjects are mise- 
. rably poor; and, none dare wear nny 
, .clothing alKive the waist, except u turban,, 
without a particular license. Thej( have 
xmly four ports, in which their fetV articles 
of commerce am collected. Tliejj lie in 
Ion. 73° m fo 75° W E.; and bit. 3° iiW 
to 7° S' N. No European settlements 
have been uiade in tliem. 

MaleaJ cape. (See Mctlapan.) 

Ma*x.ebranche, Nicholas, a Fiench 
priest of the congregation of the oral on, 
and a celebrated philosopher, was born at 
V Paris, in 1638. His health being delicate, 

, die was classically instructed bv a domes¬ 
tic tutor, but afterwards went through 
. courses of philosophy and divinity at (lie 
colleges of La Marche and of the Sorhouuc. 
At the age of 22, he determined ,Ui em¬ 
brace the monastic lilt*,-and was admitted 
into the congregation of the oratory, lie 
applied himself first to ecclo.-iaslical hisr 
thry, and afterwards to Oriental learning 
and biblical criticism; Man, having acci¬ 
dentally met with Descartes’s treatise On 
Man, he determined j<* make himself 
master,of that author's system of philoso¬ 
phy. Th(f result of this study 1 * was ,liis 
famous treatise On the Search alter 'frath, 
first printed’, in 1673, but -of which the 
best edition is that pnblwhed by himself 
in 1712, in 2 vols., 4t«., ami 1 vuls., 12mo. 
The doctrines of this celebrated work, 
which contains fine thoughts and uncom¬ 
mon reflections, rendered still more strik¬ 
ing by his elegant manner of conveying 
them, are founded upon < ’artesian princi¬ 
ples, and art*, in some particulars, Platonic. 
It is principally distinguished by the muin- 
tenauce of a my Met ions union between 
- (Jod and tin* soul of man, and tin* doc¬ 
trine* that the human mind immeijiatclv 
perceives God, “and sees,all things in 
him.” If is next publication was Christian 
Conversations^1676). This was followed 
s lilt 1660) by a Treatise on Nature and 
Grace, which led to several controversial 
pieetw lietween him and Arnaukl. Father 
Mnlebmnche also wrote several works on 
physical subjects, and $everal<>Hners for 
the academy of sciences, of wijfoh Jio 
was admitted an hoi Hilary member in 
1699. Malebranche was highly vene¬ 
rated for his elevated genius, and nothing 
could be more amiable and simple thau 
1 hut conversation and manners. As a phi- 
, vox. viii. 20 , 


lion vynich it creates, and thereby led tlie 
way to/ right understanding, both <Jf our 
external senses and mental jiowers. ‘ 
Mai.eshkrhk«, Christian Wilijgfn do ' 
Lamoignon de, an eminent French states-, 
man, descended front a family of djs- 
tinguished wortlt and talents. ^ He was 
the son t>f William de Lnrnoignou, chan¬ 
cellor of France, and was bom at Paris, 
ip 1721. After studying at the Jesuits* 
college, Jm qualified liimself for tlie legal 
pmfe-sion, and became a counsellor of 
tlie parliament cjf Paris. in 1760, he sue* 
reeded his father us president of the court"' 
of an!.', and was also made superintend¬ 
ent of the press, in both which offices .lie 
displayed a liberal and enlightened policy, 
highly honorable to his talents and char¬ 
acter. On the banishment 6f the parlia¬ 
ments, and the suppression of the court 
ofaills in 177J, Majcshcrbcs was exiled to 
his country seat,„where -he devoted bis> 
leisure to the study of statistics and flgri- 
ccldue, and the improvement of his estate 
and of the country'around it. Alter th'j 
accession of Louis XVI, lie resumed his 
presidentship over the revived tnhuual, 
ami, in 177."),* was appointed minister of 
state. Finding his plans for tlie benefit 
of tlie mflion counteracted by the infill- ' 
ern-e of others* he resigned his jxist in 
Mtn, 1770, ami went to residtfin Switzer* 
land. He was recalled to the king’s 
councils in 1780, when he drew up two 
memoir*, Ou the Calamities of France, 
and tlie Means of repairing them; but. 
his advice was rejected, and lie therefore 
took a fund lee.nwul’tho court. Retnmiug 
to the country, lie continued his patriotic 
Inborn, and, in 1790, published an Essay 
on the Means of aecelerdtiug the Progress 
of Rural Economy in France, lie took 
no part in the proceedings which Jed to 
the overthrow «f the monarchical gov- 
eminent; hut on the decree of the national 
convention for tlie trial of tlie king, he 
emerged from his retreat to become dip 
voluntary advocate of liis unfortunate 
sovereign. His generous attachment to 
his fallen master excited the jealousy of 
the French rulers, ami caused his destruc¬ 
tion. Shortly utter his return home, liis 
daughter, madame De Rosambo, and her 
huslumd, were arrested and conducted to 
Paris; and his own arrest, with that of*v 
bis gramlchildreiF, Boon followed. Almost*. 
his whole family were extirpated by the * 
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titensUeas prescription .of liis persecutors, convince him that the story of the ctnpe- 
’ Matesb«?W'wa« beheaded April 22, 1794^, tor’s death’was true,, nor that the pre- 
^tt^ he bore his sufferings with a spirit 
worthy of'his life.’ Louis XVUI ordered 
’a monument to lie erected to lumf iu the 
’great hail.of the Palais de Justice, *Jf was 
completed in 1826, with the insertion by 
", the king— Strenue, semper fuklis rcgi sno, in 
r soUo vegitatem, presidium in carer re attulit. 

\ Malet, Charles Francois, brigadier-gen- 
. oral, was born*at Dole', in 1754. Having 
..entered the military service, he embraced 
’ the cause ‘ of tlie revolution with ardor, 
and rose rapidly in tin* first wars of the 
republic. At the time of Napoleon’s as¬ 
sumption of the imperial dignity, life 
openly avowed his republican Opinions, 
and, was, iu consequence, left without 
employment. His connexions with in¬ 
dividuals known to be hostile to the im¬ 
perial government, rendered him an ob¬ 
ject of suspicion, and, as no proofs of his 
guilt could Ik- obtained, be,was detained 
prison for several years. During his 


tended decree was genuine. After some 
altercation, Malet discharged a pistol at. 
him, and wounded him in the jaw, but 
‘was immediately seized from behind, and 
tin own to die ground, by general Labordc, 
adjutant of tfto post, who, on hearing of 
the military movements, hail hastened to 
general Hullin’s quarters, and had lieoti 
admitted without opposition by Mulct's 
soldiers. The latter, who appeared to 
have boeif ignorant of Mulct’s designs 
consented to conduct him to prison, Him 
accomplices were soon after arrested, am! 
were examined, with him, before a court- 
martial, the next day. The examination 
continued two .days and three nights. 
During the whole time Malet displaced 
the most impcrturhahle coolness, m owed 
liis designs, and declared himself ready to 
die. He was shot, with the other conspira¬ 
tors, October 27, in the plaid of Gnnelie. 
Mvf.iiEunr, Francis de, a celebrated 
"onfineinent, he liecume acquainted with French poet, was born in 1555, at Caen. 

of an ancient but decayed family. Hi- 
father was a ('ah inisr, but, bin ilie adopted 
as a principle, fhat a “ gentleman should be 
of the religion of bis prince,’’he himself ad- 
bered to the eluifyjt of Rome. He entered 
into the service of Henry d’Angouleme, 
natural son of Ijenn II, mid married the 
widow of a counsellor, by whom lie, bad 
several children. He did not visit court 
until bis fiftieth year, when Ilenrj IV n - 
reived him into bis service, and $iv<* Jiini 
n liberal pension, ^bieftv iu consequence 
of tb«‘ ivcoiuirfendation of cardinal du 
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!.aliorie, formerly attached to Moreau’s 
.-raff, and general Guidal, who bad both 
been in prison several y’ears. In October, 
1812, Malet formed the daring plan of 
overthrowing a prince then at the supimit 
of liis power and glory. For this purpose, 
he engaged the co-operation of his fellow 
prisoners, and, having obtained permission 
to l>o carried to an hospital, be escaped 
during the night of October 2d* and, pre¬ 
senting himself to the colonel of a regi- 

• merit of the Puris guards, he per-uaiU-d 
him that the emperor was dead, and that 
an opportunity was now offered to restore 
the republic. He also showed him a de- 

f cree of the. conservative senate, abolishing 
the imperial government, and constituting 
general Malet commander of Pari*. He 
next hastened to the barraf’ks of the 10th 
cohort, under the coinrYiund of Souliier, 
' who had either been previously gained, or 
was easily made to believe what he desired 
t-t the emperor’s deatli and a change of 
government Souther tyok jiossession of 
'/the Hotel-de-Villc at eiglit o'clock! in the 
morning, and Frochot, tlie prefect of 
Paris, who arrived soon after, was also 
brought, to tielieve that the emjieror liad 
f been killed. Measures vvere taken for 
f establishing a provisional government, and 
a detachment under general Guidal lias- 
’ tened to the Hotel of the Police, seized 

• general Savaiy, the minister, conducted 
him to the prison La Force, and installed 
Lahorie in hlB place. Malet uext pro- 
deeded with some soldiers to the quarters 
of general Hullin (q. v.), but could not 


Perron, who meutitHied inm as one who 
surpassed all tin French poets who bad. 
preceded him. He died at Paris, in 1627. 
Although the recorded incidents’ of Jn- 
lift' iif few,tiiumerouK testimonies abound 
of bis caustic wit, greediness of present-, 
and litigious temper; be being generally 
at war with some or other of liis relation.-. 
He was also lux and licentious in respect 
both to morals and religion. Such wav 
his zfcal for the purity of tlie French lan¬ 
guage, that, wheat near expiring, he re¬ 
proved his nurse for using a word not 
duly authorized.’ He may lie deemed jlu* 
father of cultivated French poetry, being 
not only an excellent versifier, but pos¬ 
sessed of many of the qualities of a poet; 
not indeed of die highest class, but he was 
ingenipusf liarmofiious, elegant, and some- 
tifnes even elevated. His poetry consists 
of odes, stanzas, sonnets, epigrams, and 
other short pieces, with a few of a devor 
tional cast. He also published transla¬ 
tions of Seneca Ih Benificm, and of a 
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portion of Livy, with some letters. The 
best editions of hid* works are those of 
Paris, 1722, .3 vols., 12mo.,,nnd 1757, 8vo. 

Mail, or Pall-Mam,, wps a game for- 
1 Uierly much played in England, in winch 
, n box hall was struck through a ring. 
The mail (French, mail) was properly the 
stick ( maliit) used fur Striking; hut the 
French mail also signified the game itself, 
In orb commonly called, by the English, 
pall-mall, or pail-mail , and the grotlnd or 
alley on which it was played, which was 
often planted with m .•es. The«bite V the* 
street now called Pall-J\lall (pronounced 
pdl-mtll) was originally appropriated to 
1 day mg tliis game, and derives its name 
from shut circumstance. The walk called 
the. mall , in St. JarriesV park, also receiv¬ 
ed its name from having been the royal 
play-ground in the time of Charles II, 
when mail was a fashionable amusement. 
The same name has been applied to the 
public promenade in Boston. 

Mallkability ; a property of metals, 
whereby they are capable of being ex¬ 
pended under the hammer. (See Ductili¬ 
ty, and Metal.) This word has of late 
lieen used by some philologists, to indi¬ 
cate the iMover of certain languages to 
form words from given rnjfshy a<« ling pre¬ 
fixes and affixes, and thus to express many 
different shade*- of the original idea. 

Mali.bt, David, a nifScellaneons writer, 
was lann at Criefj in the county wf Perth, 
al«)tit 1700, and, in 1720, was a tutor in 
The family of Mr. Home of Edinburgh. 
In 1723, lie accompanied the two younger 
.sons of the duke of Montrose to Winches¬ 
ter school, and, in the same year, published 
Ins admired ballad of William and Marga¬ 
ret. He subsequently made the tour of 
Europe with his pupils, on liis return set¬ 
tled in Loudon, uiuj dropped the nufhc of 
Malloch for Malkt. ** In 1728, lie published 
a poem, entitled the Excursion, and, in 
1731, a tragedy, called Eurydice, which 
met with temporary ‘success. A potto i on 
Verbal Criticism followed in 17113, and he 
was soon after made under-sccretsflry to 
Frederic, prince of Wales. His tragedy 
of Mustapha was produced with success 
m 173!*, and, the following year, his lift* of 
lord Bucoq appeared, prefixed to a new 
edition of the works of that great mail. 
In 1747, he published his largest poem, 
entitled Amyntor and Theodora. On the 
i death of Pope, Mallet 1ftit himSel$Jto the 
resentment of lord Bolingbroke nguidst 
the deceased poet, for liav ing clandestinely 
printed liis Idea of a Patriot King. For 
this service, he was rewarded by Boling- 
broke with a bequest of his works, the 
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publication ofWhich prhduced a piiosmj^l 
- tiou. The duchess of Marllxirougli lav- 
•hfg left £1000 between him and Glover,\ 
;to write the life of her. husband, the latter;,' 
declined the task, and it was undertaken - 
by Mwet alone, who received more or 
less oftyhe recompense, without leaving, 
on his death, a ling towards the work. 
On the prosecution of admiral Byfig, he 
was employed, by the ministry', to assist 
in muking that unfortunate officer their 
scape-goat, and was rewarded by a con 
sidcmbla pension. On the uit-ession of 
lord Bute to the premiership, lie wrote his 
Truth iu Rhyme, and tragedy of Elvira, 
to which a political tendency was given, to 
serve the politics of tlint poblejnan, and 
lie olitiiiued a place in the customs for his 
reeompeu.se. He died in 17(1$. The 
religious skepticism which lie avowed, 
may have assisted (o darken flic portraits 
usually given of Mallet; but it is obvious 
that no partiality could have rendered,it 
amiable. 

Mallf.t; a weapon. (See Mace.) 

Mallei s, in anatomy; a lame of the 
ear, so called from its resemblance to a 
mallet, and m which is observed the head, 
the neck, and handle, which.joins the mem¬ 
brane of the tympanum. (See Ear.)' 

Mallicolo, orMAXicoLo; an island in 
1 * ■ South Pacific ocean, which, accord¬ 
ing to cnptsiii|Diilon, slioald he considered 
as 1 brining one of’the group called Queen 
riiartottei islands; lat. IP 41' S;: Ion. 
lt!7°r>' E. It rims acquired an interest 
frvm having been the place where Lajie- 
rnuse ((). v.) was cast away, as appears 
from the results of the expedition or cap¬ 
tain l)il(pii, who went on a voyage of in- 
v cstigmion, in 1827 (,Va rraiive, ike., 2 vols., 
8 v o., London, 182!*). The relics wliich he 
obtained from tly island, were identified • 
by Lessejw(q. v.). who had left Lajierouse 
in Kanitschatka, and by Bethani, as hav 
ing the armorial bearings of ("olignon, 
hotanisCym hoard the frigate. According 
to the information obtained by captain 
Dillon, tw r o ships |iad been thrown ashore-; 
the crew of one perished ; the people of 
the other built a small vessel, and went to 
sea; vvliat became of tlienj is not known; 
of two Frenchmen who had remained.on 
the island, one died about tlireo years 
before the arrival of captain Dillon"; the* 
other had followed the fortunes of a 
defeated chief to some other island. 
Lopsops has published (Paris, 1831) the" 
Voyage de Laptrouse, with all the docu- > 
meuts mid results of the researches since 
made to discover his fate. This island 
must not Ik* confounded with Malicolo, 
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one of the 1S T few Hebrides, irflat. 16° SV 
. l®n. lC7°<6(y E, • 

' Maikov inks,' .or IVIalobjnes. (See 

Fai&wB Islands.) ' 

, Malmais (tv ; a chateau, two awfla Half 
leagues from Paris, and one andja lialf 
’ from Versailles, in one of the mosMnarm- 
ihg situations in the vicinity of the great 
' metrojfcalis. It was the residence of Jose¬ 
phine, who died there in 1614, and w hose 
grave is indicated by a simple monument. 
In its beautiful walks, Najiolenii loved to 
find recreation from the cares of state. It 
S received its nnme {mala donuts) from its 
having been erected on the spot where 

• the Normans landed on one of then - incur¬ 
sions in the nintli century. 

Maumesbcky, Wdliam of. an ancient 

* English historian of the twelfth century, 
was born in Somersetshire, on whit h a>-- 
eount he was sometime-, railed Sonicr.vl- 
aaiis. lie relates that, vvie-u lie was a 
child, he. had a gnat inclination for learn¬ 
ing, which was encouraged by hri parents, 
and it is supposed that he \va- edu¬ 
cated at.Oxford. He became a monk 
ol* Malmesbury, and t\> elected librarian 
of tiics mona«ti rv. lie studied all thV 
sciences of his time, hut attached himself 
particularly to history, and finding that a 
satisfactory account of his own country 
was wanting, he determined to write one, 
‘‘not,” as he himself says, “to display his 
h auling, which is no great matter, but to 
bring to light things that are mitered with 
rlicrubbish ofantiquityolhsZb Rigibit/t 
Angloritm is a general libtory of I InglaudC 
in live hooks, irotu tie- arrival of tin Sax¬ 
ons, in 44!>, to the 2Gth Henry I, m 1 I2t>: 
a modern Ijivoiv, in two hooks, from that 
year to the e.-rapr of the empres- .Maud 
jVoni O.xfoid, in J14.‘l: with a church his¬ 
tory of England, in fbu|' hooks, published 
‘in sir H. Shiv lie's collection (J.jPGj. lie 
discovers great diligence. good sense and 
modesty. Uis Antiqui'ics of (Ilasmn- 

-bnr$ was jirinted by Dale. and Ids. Life, 
of Aldhelm, by Wluufoii. He died in 

1148 . 

Malmsey Wim. is a sweet wine, iniulc 
jVr»m a grape originally brought from 
. dVlonembasm, a small town on the south¬ 
east < oust of the Morea. The English 
.call the place bv i's Italian name, Malva- 
- sia,,and the French, Mulcoisie; hence the 
''name of the wine, Malm sty (via (k M(d- 
voisie). Much of the Malmsev now used 
is made from a grape grown on rocky 
ground, in Madeira, exposed to the full 
influence of the sun. it is loft to hang 
about a month later than the grapes used 
lkr tins dry wines, and is not gathered 
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until Bihtiariy.vvithered. (See Henderson,' 
‘ HistJf. Tf mes, 250 .) 

■ , Mamies, So;, (properly, Sr. Malo) ; a 
seaport on the western coast of France ; 
lat. 48° 3tV N.; ion. 2° V W.; population, 
1>860. It is situated on a peninsula, which 
is connected with the main land by n nar- 
* row causeway (tlte Sillou). .The harbor 
is large-and commodious, but difficult of 
access. The fortifications ore extensive 
and strong. The inhabitants are active, 
hardy, intelligent seamen, and are occu¬ 
pied iii the'cod and whale fisheries, in tin- 
East India umb colonial trade. Wine, 
brandy, tobacco, salted provisions, hemp 
and tar. are tile principal articles of trade. 
In It 522, this plage fitted out 22 pri\Utecrs; 
in 1711, it gave :It),0(>0,000 livies to Louis 
XIV. It is the native city of Maupeilub, 
Jtijgiiuv-Tromn, and Cartier, the discov¬ 
ert i <>f Canada. 

Mxi.o.xt, Edmund, a commentator and 
editor of Shakspeuiv, was born at Dublin, 
in 1741. After completing bis studies at 
Trinity college, lie entered at the lime*- 
Temple, London, and was called to tie- 
bar in 1707. Possessing a coin]>etoiit for¬ 
tune, he gave up his profession, and em¬ 
ployed htniselfni literary pursuits. After 
having been thp .coadjutor of I6teevens, 
in liri ediiini.i of Shaksjieare’s plays, Mr. 
Malone quarrelled with that gentleman, 
and published aTbvdilion of his own. n> 
11 Xolsi,<j,'sv(i., 1700, He also published 
an "Inquiry into certain Papers attributed 
to Shakspeare (see Inland ); biographical 
memoirs of sir JoijLiiti Reynolds, Diyden, 
\V. C.'erard Ilaifulton, Ac. He died Max’ 
2.1, 1812. 

Mai pioui, Marcello; aneminent Italian 
physician ami anatomist ofthosrventoeieii 
century.t lie was born in 1028, ne.v* 
lloluguu, mid studied in the university of 
that city, lie was admitted M. D. in Id.':!, 
and, three years after, was appointed to 
the medical chair. The grand-duke of 
Tuswmy invited him to become professor 
of medicine at Pisa, where he staid three 
year#, and, in 1 G(j(), returned to occupy 
Ids former office at Rologna. lie was 
tempted by a lligli stipend to accept tie- 
profeksprship of medicine at Messina, in 
Sicily { but the jealousy of his colleagues 
rendered him uneasy,and he again settled 
at liologna, in l(kid. lie was elected a 
fellow of the royal society of London in 
lGG!),«unf'communicated to that associa- 
thm various anatomical discoveries rela¬ 
tive to the minute structure of animal 
bodies, the results of microscopical obser¬ 
vations. Po[K* Innocent Xll, 'in Iflftl, 
called him to Rome, and appointed him 
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his physician, chamberlain, and domestic 
prelate, which posts he'held till.his death, ‘ 
m lti94. His worts, relating to anatomy, 
physiology and vegetable anatomy, coin- , 
prise inncll curious and important infop- 
mation on the brain, the nerves, the 
spleen, the uterus) &c.;. also on silk¬ 
worms, tlie formation of the foetus in the 
egg, on glands, on the anatomy of vege¬ 
tables, &c.. His complete works*have 
been often published (Loudon, 1G87, &e.). 
His posthumous works were published at 
London (1097, folio), and republished at 
Venice and Leyden, Gaspurini published 
bis Consult.Med. Centuria at Padua (1718). 
\lthoygh Malpighi is not free from errors, 
yet he contributed inueh lo the progress of 
physiology, and deserves a distinguished 
place among discoverers. 

Malplaquet, BaYtli. or* (Sept. 11, 
170!!)'; the bloodiest in the war of the 
Spanish succession, gained by Muflbo- 
rongli and Eugene, the commanders of 
’he allies, against the French under Yil- 
lars. After the capture of 'Tournay, the 
allies wished to invest Mods, the capital 
of Hainault. To prevent this, Villars 
marched against them : an older marshal, 
the noble and valiant Bonders, served un- 
<ler Jiim us a Volunteer? 'I’he French 
army, was 70,000 stroifg, with B0 pieces' 
of cannon. The alliesf^vlio numbered 
about 80,000 men, with 140 pieces of 
cannon, commenced the attack, near flic 
wood in the neighborhood of the villages 
of Blangies tuid Malplaquet. Marlbo- 
roiigli commanded the 'English troops, 
and the Gerrnati troops in the English 
r aV, on the right wing. Eugene led the 
centre; Tilly and a count Nassuif, the 
•eft wing, where the Dutch were stationed. 
Villars commanded the right yying a*' the 
. French lorces ; Boudens, the left. The 
l< ft wing of the allies was put to flight, 
end Marlborough had to struggle against 
the most furious attacks upon the fight. 
The Pretender, son of James II, chevalier 
St. George, charged twelve times, it the 
bead of the French cavalry. Villars then 
weakened his centre, by despatching re¬ 
inforcements for the left wing. At this 
crisis, Eugene advanced, stormed the en¬ 
trenchments which covered the enemy’s 
centre, and drove bark die guards. The 
marshal hastened thither from the left 
wing, but too late ; he was •winded 
himself; his centre was broken ttmnigh, 
and the wings separated. The Imttle was 
, lost. The field was covered with about 
80,000 dead and dying. The French lost 
hardly 10,000; the allies, more than 20,000. 
The .conquerors took no prisoners nor 
' 20 * . ' , 
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cannon: Bouflers conducted the retreat, * 
in good order, between Quemoy aqd ,J 
Valenciennes, ^Hie allies immediately !'■ 
laid si«fe to "Mens, which felt into their 
hands, j ‘ * 

MaI^is the preparation of barley, from 1 ' 
which ate, beer and porter are brewed, al 
winch are generally denominate^ mat 
liquors. For tins purpose, the barley is 
steeped in water for three or four days, 

It is then taken out and- suffered to lie ■ 
until it logins to sprout or germiiJhte. As. 
soon as this process has advanced suffi¬ 
ciently, its further progress is prevented 
by dry ing it in a kilp, heated by coal or 
coke, fod which purpose the anthracite 
coal is found to answer admirably well. 
The grain is now heroine mellow and 
sweet, and after having been crushed in a 
kind of mill, contrived for the purpose, its. 
saccharine and mucilaginous portions tire 
extracted by boiling water. The liquor thus 
produced has the name of wort, which. 
Lav ing undergone the process of fermenta- 
lion,*and having been flavored by the ad¬ 
dition of Imps, &c., constitutes ale or beer. 
What remains of the tnalt after brewing, * 
is called the grains, which are used for 
feeding horses and cows. The tax upon 
malt, in England, constitutes a very im¬ 
portant item in the English revenue. 
Besides the tise of barley for malt, it is 
also extensively used for soup, broth, 
bread, &c # in all the countries of Eurojni. 
(Bee Finnentaiim.) 

JTai.ta* (anciently, Melitn) » an island - 
in the Mediterranean, possessed, through 
several centuries, of a degree of celebrity 
and power greater than lias ever been 
attached to any other territory of so little 
extent; lat. 35° 53' N.; Ion. 14° 30' E. 

(of the observatory of the grand master): 

(10 miles from Sicily; 200 from Calipia, 
the nearest point of Africa; separated • 
from the small island of Gozo by* a strait 
four miles wide, comprising, with Gozo 
and the rock Cumino, which lies lietween, 
about 170 square # miles. The population 
of the group w*fe, at one time, 114,000; 
at present, 94,000; of which 14,000 be-, 
long to Gozo. Besides the natives, there 
are English (aliotit 700, besides the mili¬ 
tary), Jews, Greeks, Turks, Egyptians, 
Italians, French tuid Dutch. Tlie Mal¬ 
tese, English and Italian are tlie predomi¬ 
nant languages. The soil consists of a 
thin covering of earth,* on a soft,*calcareous 
rock, anil is iucronsed by breakitur up tlie 
guriacc of the stone into a sort of grave,1, 
and mixing it through the earth. To the , H 
south-west, the land rises precipitoUslV i 
more than 1200 feet;,to the north-east, it 
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, is, low, • There is but ope small stream -in sides five forts, commanding the most 
.‘ the islahd, which is conducted, by »n important points, there are lines of vast 
/aqueduct of several thousand arches, and strength, enclosing die various quarters, 
». eight, miles' long, to^Valetta; at supply and forming works of such extent as to 
■ offwater is obtained by cisterns, iji which require 25,000 men to mail tltctn, and 
*thfe rain water is collected. The^uthern 100,000 to invest the place completely, 
shore is rocky, and without any*narhor; Vnletta is protected oh three sides by the 
V that of Marsa, on the easj, forming the water, and on the fourth, by five lines of 


port valetta, is one of the best in the 
Mediterranean, being completely land¬ 
locked, and, canaille of containing 500 
vessels. 'The climate i> hot, bni t tlie heat 
is mitigatetl by a sea breeze, which always 
sets iH at night. The principal produe-. 
tioti is cottdii. Melons and orange*, of an 
excellent quality, are abundant. I Corn is 
raised in small quantities. Fit's are culti¬ 
vated with great rare, the pm 1 e— of eap- 
rificarion (see f'fs] being prarti-ed. 'The 
.Maltese are of African origin ; .with a 
swarthy skin, hair inclined to frizzle. and 
nose somewhat flattened. They are in¬ 
dustrious, frugal, and excellent seamen: 
hut poor, ignorant, superstitious, vindic¬ 
tive and dishonest. The upper class -peak 
Italian, hut the language of the eomnuur 
jH-ople is a patois. compounded of Arabic 
(which is the fundamental and principal 
part), German, Greek, Italian, and other 
languages. The Arabic so far predomi¬ 
nates, that the peasants of Malta -and Bar- 
liarv can understand each other. They 
have no alphabet, and, arMording to the 
fancy rtf individuals, adopt limp; of other 
tongues. The capital i> j’alctta, founded 
in 1566, by«Lavalette (q. v. i, gra/Id na*fer 
of the knights of Malta, with a population 
of 40,000. It is remarkable fertile mag¬ 
nificence of its buildings, and the position 
and strength of its fortification". The 
church of .St. John, tic* patron of lie 1 or¬ 
der, is a noble building, 210 feet long and 
60 wide, which cunt aft led great tiejies, 
•‘until they‘were seized by the Fnaieli. 

' The hotels of the knights eon esponding to 
'tHe eight language-- into which the order 
1 was divided (see John, SI., Knights of) are 
now occupied by tie* English officers. 
The palace of the graiid*inast» r is an ex¬ 
tensive pile, and contains a magnificent 
armory of ancient and modern weapons. 


fortifications, 'flie ditches are, in some , 
jdaces, 90 feet deep, hewn out-of the rock, 
uiul the ramparts are most)} formed in the 
same 'manner. ] 0U0 pieces of cannon are 
mounted on the works.—Malta was early 
in the hands of the Carthagiiiians, who' 
were dispossessed by the Romans. (On 
the antiquities, inscriptions, vases,.coins, 
&e.. consult the Malta antva illustrata , 
by Bros, Rome, Is'lti, Ito.) It was occu¬ 
pied, in tin* middle ages, by the Saracens 
and Normans, and, in 15;50, was eonferreri. 

In ('harles V, on tie 1 knights of St. John, 
who had been expelled from Rhodes by 
the Turks. It was soon fortified li) the 
knights,and underwent several memorable 
sieges. In JTOs, general Bonaparte look 
possession of it, on lu< expedition to 
Egypt: and, in 1800, the French garrison 
was obliged, by famine, to eajtirulate to a 
British force. In 181 *, (lie possession of 
■it was confirmed to Great Britain by the . 
treaty of Paris*—See Boisgflin, .Indent 
and Modem .J/uW* (London, 1805, 2 vols., 
4to.); upd Bigelow's interesting Travels , 
iji ’Malta and Sicily .(Boston, 1831); Vas- 
salli’s Grammatica ddla Lingua Maltese 
(Malta, 2d ed„ 1827.) 

Mai,tk-Bkit^ Conrad, a learned and 
industrious geographer, and an active po¬ 
litical writer, 'vns born in 1775, in the , 
Danish province of Jutland. Ilis family 
is of considerable consequence in l)eu- 
n unite Hi*\ father de.stined him to th <v . 
church ; hut the, sou had no taste for the- t 
olrtgy, and*, while at the university of Co- ■ 
penhugen, he gave himself up to literary 
pursuits, published a volume of pious, 
and edited a theatrical journal. The ta-* 
ther was of the 'arisrneralic party, which 
called fora war with Franco: the \ounge? 
was a partisan of freedom, and wrote in 
favor of the emancipation of the peasants 
and the liberty of the press. A party hav- 


The great hospital afforded accommoda¬ 
tions for 2000 patient■> who were attend- ing arisen which demanded the "establish 
,ed by the knights. The vessels used in, jnent of a free constitution, Malte-Bnin 
the hospital service, were of solid silver., became one of the most active members 
, Immense canaries, cut out of the rock, of it. «Jn lie published, against feu - 
’ "were stored with corn, sufficient to main- dfedityfand the. coalition of sovereigns, a 
Jain die garrison 20 years. They were bjttcr satire, called the Catechism of the 
hermetically closed, and the grain hap Aristocrats. , This drew upon him a pros- 
fieeii preserved in theiiv so as to be fit for edition, which compelled him to take ref- 
> use after a hundred years. The fbrtifica- iige in Sweden ; and, while there, lie put 
are the Strongest in the workl. Be- to press some poems, which had been read 
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'to. the academy of Stockholm, When' of Mankind, and Lucas. on [fappinesS. 
fount Beroslorft‘(q. v„) tvns on Jiis death-L-Hc received href education at Jesus college/ 
•bed, he recommended to the nrinco-royul > Cambridge, of which college he was suH- 
to recall Mnlto-Brim, and employ hhii iii a seqm.utly a fclkwv. The Essay on the 


diplomatic capacity, fn eonsequencp of 
this, the exile returned to Denmark, in 
17! 17, and was favorably received by the 
ministers; but, having publicly uttacked 
some of their arbitrary measures, be was 
again under the necessity of taking*flight 
r o Sweden, whence be soon after removed 
to Hamburg. It is said lojiai# been 
about this period that lie heroine either 
the founder, or one of the most aetive 
members, of a seeret society, called the 
united Sraudinavums, the object of which 
was to unite the three kiiigdomsofi lie North 
into one fcdrratn o republic. At a some- 
,'vvliat later period, lie was also concerned 
with another association of the Mime kind, 
and this object lie seems to have zealously 
pursued for many years: he did not, in-. 
deed, desist from it till after the downfall 
of Napoleon. His scheme rxritrd so 
much alarm, that Paid of Russia and (Ins¬ 
tants of Sweden demanded from t-he 
Danish government the punishment of 
those who were engaged in it. A prose¬ 
cution was accordingly commenced against 
Malte-Brun, who was tiffsi at Paris, and 
he was - sentenced to banishment. Hr 
settled at Paris in 17!)!V«nid continued to the subject of this institution, he published 
reside there till his death, in 182l^dcvotmg a I setter (1> J>urd (Iivuvilie (1813); and 
himself to the labors of literature, pnrfiuu- Statement. resj« ctina the East India col¬ 
lege (18 ft). He is also the aut 
Principles of Political Economy 


Prjncijlles of Populatipu, printed "under His 
niirnc’ wi 1803, obtained a rapid circula-- 
lion, artfl w r as translated into* French by 
Prcvosf, professor of natural philosophy :it • 
Geneva. The fifth edition appeared" in 
1817 (.‘j vols», 8vo.). Its leading prifict- 
j»l<‘ is, that population has a tendency to 
incivais; more rapidly than the, means of 
subsistence It has met with much ojijki- 
sition, and Iras lost much of its early rep¬ 
utation. His next work was a l..etler te 
Samuel f\\ hith/ead, Esquire, on his pro¬ 
posed Bill for the Amendment of tin* 
Pooi-J.ims (8io., 1807). He has since 
published Ohs*Tvatii ns on the Effect of 
the < 'oin-l.aws, and of a Ilise or Fall m 
the Pi n e of Corn on the Agriculture aVn i 
general W'ealtli*of die Country (1814) ; an 
Inquiry into the Nature and Progress ed' 
Hi nt (1815); tin* Grounds of an Opinion 
on the policy of Restricting, the Imports; 
lion of foreign Corn (1815); and Addi¬ 
tions to the Essay on the Principles of 
Population. When tin East India com¬ 
pany established the college at Hertford. 
Mr. Mallhns was appointed professor ot 
history and- political economy; and, on 


Inrly to geographical subjects. Between 
1804 anil 1807, he published, in conjunc¬ 
tion with Mentolle,, JhflmnH, Physical and 
Mathematical Geography (Id tols. 8\oA. 
In 1807, appeared Ins Picture of Poland ; 
and, in 1808, he began a periodical work, 
with tlic title of Annals of Voyages, Ge¬ 
ography and History, which extended to 
a large number of volumes. Tn 1814 and 
1H5, lie produced another periodical, 
colled the Spectator, which was completed 
in three volumes. Ilis System of l^iivcr- 
sal Geography is the most complete of all 
the geographical* Systems. An English 
translation has been made, and it has 
passed through several editions in the E. 
States, one of which contains many cor¬ 
rections by J. G. Percival. Malte-Brnn 
,was also connected with tl»e Journal of 
Debates, and other papers. In 1825, he 
published a treatise on legitimacy. 
Malthus, T. R., reverend ;*th&.8on of 


Daniel Malthus, esi|uire, of Albuty, near 
Guildford, a gcutlcmun of considerable 
erudition, and the suggester of the work, 
on population, ascribed to his son, which' 
np|jeared anonymously in 171*8, and had 
its foundation iii Wallace on the Numbers 


author of 

iju?s of I'oliticaJ Economy (18*201; 
Definitions m Political Economy (1827k 

Maf.vas! v ; a dMrict in the Morr.i. 
The chief place, called Mul vasia di Itomp- 
nia , is situated on an island, and connect¬ 
ed with the continent by a bridge. It is a 
fortress; lias a bishop, end 2(ftK) inhabit¬ 
ants. Since the‘late division of Greece; 
Malviwiu forms a province of the uejiort- 
mctir Laconia, '['he well-known cape 
Malca belongs to Malvasia. The famous 
Malmsey wine is made here (also on some 
oilier Greek islands). A similar kind of 
wine is also mtftle in Sicily, Sardinia, in 
Provence and Spain. Among the Surdin 
inn wines of this sort, the Mulmgin dr 
Sorso is particularly distinguished." The 
Spanish sort'comes mostly from Catalo¬ 
nia and Tonerifte. There are both red 
and white kinds. (See Malmsey Wine.) . 

Mamelukes; Mamlouks, or Mama- 
lukes (from die Arabic memalik , a slave); . 
slaves from the Caucasian countries, who, 
from menial offices, were advanced to 
dignities of stop*. They did not, howty- 
er, form a separate body; luit, when Gem- ’ 
gis-Khan made himself master of the 
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MAMELUKE9—MAMMOTH. 


greatest ‘ part of Asia, in die tMrteenth, 
oentuiy/and carried vast numbers of the 
inhabitants into slavery, pfcdjm-eddin 
(Malek Salah), sultan, pi' Egypt, bought 
12^000 of them, including natives of 
Mingrelia and Circassia, but cliiefrarTurks 
frtom Capchak (Kipzalc), had tlTein jn- 
. etmcted in the military exercises,' and 
forme* a regular corps of theni. They 
Boon exhibited a spirit of insubordination 
and rebellion,- Under his successor, .they 
interfered ki the government, assassinated 
the sultan, Turan Shah, and, in 1254, ap- 
: pointed Ibegh, one of their own number, 
sultan of Egypt. The dominion of the 
. Mmnelukes in Egypt continued 2 vl years. 
The command was usually held by the 


m Zoology; those animals which produce, 
their young alive, and feed them with 
milk from their own breasts or dugs. ■ 
Man, quadrupeds, and the cetacea, are 
mammiferous. (See Animals.) 

MammEE-Tree, or West India Apri: 
cot (mamtnta .Americana ); a large and 
beautiful tree, native of tropical America, 
and interesting from the qualities of the 
fruit, 'which is highly esteemed. This 
fruit is large roundish, and contains a 
brighFyelknv, linn pulp, which is envel¬ 
oped with a thick, leathery rind: within 
this outer rind is a second very delicate 
one, closely adhering to the pulp, which . 
should lie cautiously removed, otherwise 
it lean's a hitter taste iu the mouth, not 


bravest of their number. During this |ie- 
riod, they made some important con¬ 
quests, and, in 1201, lliev drove*the 
Franks entire!} out of tne East. Selim 1 
put an end to this kingdom, after having 
taken Cairo, the. capital, by stonn, in 1517. 
He placed a Turkish pacha as governor 
over Egypt, but appears to have been 
compelled, by circumstances, to leave the 
24 bevs, who governed the different prov- 


very strong at first, but gradually increas¬ 
ing, and continuing for two or three days. 
The taste is peculiar, sweet, am} very 
agreeable, and is accompanied with as. 
aromatic, pleasant odor. The tree belongs 
to the gutlijcrce, the same family with the 
mangoskin , and attains the height of (it; 
or 70 feet. The leaves are oval, obtuse, 
very entire,, smooth, and (i or 8 inches m 
length. The flowers are white, an inch 


iuces, in jKjssessiou of their power. This 
state of things continued more than 200 
years. But, from the middle of the last 
century, the number and wealth of the 
Mamelukes gavy. them such a superiority 
over the Turks hi Egypt, (vat the pacha 
appointed by the Porte was obliged to 
conform entirely to theis • w ishes. This 
su|»eriority ivas owing principal!} to j\li 
Bey, who ruled with unlimited power, 
froip 1766 to 1773, when he was assassi¬ 
nated. The, Mameluke bevs, especially 
Murad Bey, plaved an important ]iart at 
the time of the French invasion. The 
Mhmeluke', who were •scattered through¬ 
out Egypt, and estimaleil at 10 or 12,000 
men, maintained their numbers, principally 
by slaves brought to Cairo from the re¬ 
gions lying between the Black and Caspi¬ 
an peas. These >vcie compelled to em¬ 
brace the Mohaimnydap faith, and wens 
aH educated as soldiers. After a tune, 
they obtained a share in the government, 
and some of them even became beys; for 
none but Mamelukes were capable of 
bolding this office. They formed a flue 
body of cavalry, and attacked the French, 
when they landed in Egypt, with the 
greatest fury; hut they were unable to 
withstand the European artillery, and 
piany of them soon joined the French* 
The preeeut pacha of Egypt, Mohammed 
, Ali (q. v.), destroyed the, lieys, in 1811, by 
a stratagem. 

Mammalia, Mammiferous Animals, 


and a half in diameter, and diffuse a de¬ 
lightful perfume^ 

Mammon ;, the Syritjn god of riches, 
mentioned in tee teachings of Jesus as a 
personification of* vvorldliness. Spenser 
has peraanified Mammon in his noblest t 
maimer (book ii, ranto 7), when' sir Gin- 
on is represented amid the secret treas¬ 
ures of the “god of the world and world- 
imp.” f 

Mammoth (Russian viomot) ; » species 
of extinct elephant (q. v.), found in a . 
fossil state, entirely distinct from the ex¬ 
isting species of Asia and Africa. (See 
FAcpkani.) *,lt bus left proofs of its exist¬ 
ence in Europe, iu Northern Asia, and in 
America. A great quantity of fossil ivory 
is obtained from Siberia, and it. is visible, 
almost every where, on the hanks of liv¬ 
ers, which uhderinine the soil. Whole 
curcaSses, covered with flesh and skin, pre¬ 
served by the eternal frost of those re¬ 
gions, have even been found in the north¬ 
ern parts of Silieria. The hones have 
been occasionally found in all parts of.* 
Europe, and have given rise to stories of 
giants. They have been found in Ken¬ 
tucky, South Carolina, and other parts of 
the (Ja-SuHcs, anH Humboldt discovered 
tHfein on the elevated plain of Quito. A 
mammoth, in complete preservation, was 
Seen by Adams, u traveller in Siberia, who 
found the skeleton to he 94 feet high, and 
14 long, from the tip of the nose to the ' 
coccyx. The tusks were 9 feet long. The ’ 
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(Cuv.). Jt is not to be contounaen vvitn <tliere is nut one species, Tiiere are, how-;, 
tlie mastodon, a gigantic, fossil’ animal of ever, certain and constant differences of 
North America. (See Mastodon, and Or-. stafureAphysiogtiomy, color, nature of the - 
game Remains.) , .hair, yJ form of tlieiskull, which have. 

Mammoth Cave; a stupendous cave in given w“ to subdivisions of this species, 
Kentucky, near Green river, 130 miles Blumejibaeli reduces these' varieties* to 
south-south-west of Lexington. It has five: 1. The first variety occupies the , 
been penetrated 9 or 10 miles, and has central parts of the old continent, namely, ‘ 
many windings that have not beefi ex- Western Asia, Eastern and Northern Af- 
piored. The deptli is fiO or 70 feet. It ricn, Iliniloostan and Euro]X\ Its char- 
contains figures, some of vvhiMi iTre of ucters aw.- the color of the skiflf more or 
immense size and fantastic form;'hut is less white or brown; the cheeks tinge.l 
more remarkable fin - its extent than tin* with red; long hair, either brown or fair, 
variety or beauty of its productions, having the head almost .spherical; the face ora! 
none «f the beautiful stalactites found in and narrow ; the features moderately 
many other caves. The earth is strongly marked, the nose slightly arched ; the 
impregnated with saltpetre, and large mouth small; the front teeth placed per- 
quantities of it are manufactured. pendieularly in .the jaws; the chin full. 

Mav, in natural history, according to and round. The regularity of the featutfi 
come naturalists, although, it must be con- of such a countenance, which is that of 
fessed, rather from motives of pride than the European, causes it to he generally 
from anatomical considerations, forms the considered (by them at least) as the most 
order limana, in the elans mammalia; ac- agreeable. Tim Hindoos, the Abyssini- 
cording to others, and more scientifically, ans, fim limbers, or inhabitants of mount 
is included in the family bimana, in the Atlas, have features not essentially differ- 
order anthropomoqiha, which contains, also, ing from those'of the Europeans, except 
the two families of quailrumuna , or proper in the color of the skin, and which, among 
monkeys, and lemurs. Tl#‘ family limana, the Hindoo and Abyssinian mountaineers, 
according to this classification, contains is quite fair. Blumenbnch calls this vari- 
three genera,—man, the orj/ng-oitlang, and ety the ('uucasian, from its supposed ori- 
tlte gibbon. Linnaus fras the first who gin in the CatM-asus. 2. •The second va- 
ventured to class man (hoino, hom9 sapiens) ricty was formerly‘called the Tartar, but 
in a scientific system with other animals; improper!*’, as the Taitarsdonot belong 
and be did not escape the censure of to it. has more recently been called 
sortie, as degrading the.dignity of the hu- tbs Eastern variety. The wlor in this 
man race by such an approximation; hut race i< yellow; the hair black, stiff, 
elassificatiop is a mere statement of a fact straight, and rather thin; the head almost 
m anatomy, and the philosopher, w ho oh- square ; 4he face large, flat and depressed: 
serves and interprets nature, is not surely tin- features indistinctly marked ; the nose 
to blame. i\lau, then, whether eonsideied small and flat; the eheeLs round and 1 
as the head of the animal creufion, tJhd a prominent; the plan j minted ; the eye-, 
part of it; or as a sole genus and sole spe- small. This variety comprises theAsial- 
eies, distinct from others, and lord of ail; ics to tlie cast of the "Ganges and of mount 
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scientific name of title anirtial is dtphas • if the term species is used .in its cBmmori- 
primmgenivs (Blnmcnb.), or eUpkant fossil scientific sepse, it cannot tie denied that , ' 


whether defined to he a biped without 
b athers, or a quadruped without hcfcif. a 
monkey with a voice, op a monkey w ilh- 
wit a tail,—if viewed solely in n physical 
light, and setting aside his divine reason, 
and his immortal nature,—is a being pro¬ 
vided with two hands, designed for pre¬ 
hension, and having fingers protected by 
flat nails, and two loot, with single soli's, 
.destined for wtfikhig; with a single stom¬ 
ach, and With three kinds of te^th,—inci¬ 
sive, canine and molar* Jlis pontoon is 
upright, his food both vegetable anu ani¬ 
mal, his body naked. It has been made 
h subject of dispute, whether there is 
more than one sjiecihs in the human race; 
but it is merely a dispute of words; and 


lleloor, except the Malays. In Europe, it 
embraces the Finns and Laplanders; and, 
in America, the Esquimaux. Other wri- 
teis have classed tjie Finns, as descendants 
of the-ancient Scythians, in the first vari¬ 
ety. 3: The American variety resembles 
that last described in several points. Its 
principal characters are the copper-color: 
stiff, thin, straight black liuir; low fore¬ 
head ; eyes sunk ; the nose somewhat 
projecting ; cheek-bones prominent; the 
liice large. This variety comprises all the. 
Americans except tlie Esquimaux. There 
are several brandies, however, which dif¬ 
fer considerably. 4. The fourth variety 
of Blumeubach appeal's yet more arbitra¬ 
ry and uncertain than the last. It is called , 
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!»y hinffoe Malay, £nd described as of a channel.—In l4()5,foe island was panted 
tawny color..*, the hair bladlt, soil, thick to lord Stanley, and, in 1735, Became 
. and curled; the forehead a little projecting; vested in the duke of Athol. In 1764, it 
the nose thick, Wide arid flattened; rhe was sold.to Great Britain for £70,0u0, 
mouth large; the upper jaw projecting. with all its rights of sovereignty. 

This y’oriety comprehends the illjniders Man-of-War ; a ship of wur; an arm- 
ijtlie Pacific ocean. 5. The rafminiug ed ship. 


This y’nriety comprehends the illpndere 
ofijthe Pacific ocean. 5. Tlie rafmining 
variety is the Negrh. Its eharacters are, 
color mlack; hair black and woolly; head 
’ narrow ; forehead convex and arched; 
cheek-bones projecting; nose large, and 
almost confounded with the upper jaw; 
the uppef front tooth obliquely* placed; 
the lips thick; the dim drawn in ; the 
legs crooked. This race is found in 
Western and Southern Africa, and the great 
islands of the Pacific, generally in the 
interior. There are \ ery great differences 
in the tribes included iu this variety : the 
Negro, with the complexion of jet. and 
wool; the Caffre, with a copper complex¬ 
ion, and long hair; the sooty Papons, or 
.Vow Guinean tan; the native of Van Die¬ 
men’s Land ; the Hnraforns, who are found 
in Borneo, and the Hottentots, hardly dri¬ 
ft r more in situation than in features. 
(See Blumenbaeh, De Variolate nativa 
Generic Humani.) Bory de St. Vincent, 
in his Essais Zoobgiques sur V Homme, 
divides the humau race into 15 species, 
and numerous varieties. Man, considered 
in his nobler character of a social, moral, 


Man-Of-War Bird., (See Jllbaiross.) 
' Manakik (pipra, Lin.). This is a small 
genus of birds peculiar to South America, 
haviifg a compressed beak, thicker than 
broad, grooved; nasal fossai large. Their 
fail and lfet are short. In their general 
form and proportions, they are not very 
unlike the titmouse. They are generally 
small, and inhabit the depths of forests, 
being seldom seen in cultivated ‘fields. 
The largest of these birds, the P. military, 
is distinguished by a beautiful crest of red 
feathers npou its bend. Its back is of a 
fine blue, and the rest of the plumage of a 
deep black.—Closely allied to these birds 
is one of the most extraordinary of the 
feathered tribe,—the cock of the rock (ru- 
pirola). This bird is as large as a pigeon, 
is of a bright orange color, and is furnish¬ 
ed with a double crest of leathers on its 
head, placed in ihe form of a fan. They 
Inc on fruits, scratch the earth like the 
common fowl, jyid form their nest of diy 
wood, in dorn holes in the rocks. The 
female lays twt^ggs. 

Manasarowaka, a lake of Thibet, 


religious and political being will be more Manasarowawa, a lake, of Thibet, 
appropriately considered 'under other among the Himalaya mountains, is one of 
heads. (Sec Language, PhUoltgy, Polil- the most venerated of all the places of 


ical Institutions, Religion .* 

Man, Isue of (the Monreda of Ptolemy); 
an island belonging to Great Britain, in 
the Irish sen, nearly equidistant from the 
coasts of England, Scotland and, Ireland ; 
30 miles long, and 12, where widest, 
broad; 70 in circumference; square miles, 
220", population, in lt$M, 40,084; chief 
towns, Castletown (the capital), Douglas, 
Peel and Rain-ay; Ion. 4° 3(K W..; lat. 


pilgrimage resorted to by the Hindoos, 
who visit it in greqj numbers, in spite of 
all the difth-ulnes of the journey. The 
Thihetians also hold it iu great reverence, 
and come from great distances to throw 
into it the ashes of their friends. It is 
aluiut 15 miles long and 11 broad, and, 
witlf i;s birders of lofty crags, and its 
towering barrier ol" snow-capped moun¬ 
tains, forms a magnificent scene. Its 


54°15'N. The interior is mountainous, shores are covered with monastic houses. 


. Snowfield, or Snarield, the highest sum- 
: mil, is alsiut 2000 feet above the sea. The 
soil, not naturally very productive, - is 
*■ greatly fertilized by the abundance of sea- 
Weed cast upon the shore. Agriculture, 
of late, has made great advances. The 
productions are barley, wheal, oats, tur¬ 
nips, potatoes, flax, cattle, sheep, poultry, 
. &e. The island contains 17 parishes, un¬ 
der foe jurisdiction of a bishop, styled 
bishop of Sodor arul Man, who is sole bar¬ 
on of foe island. The Manx language, a 
lfind #f Gaelic, prevails in the interior, but 
English is spoken in the towns. On the 
south is a small island, colled the Calf of 
, Man, which is separated by a narrow 


MMnasseh ; eldest son of Joseph, born 
in Egypt. When brought with Ephraim 
to receive the blessing of h ; s grandfather 
Jacob, the old man placed his right hand 
upon the head of the younger, and his 
left upon that of Manasseh, thus depriving 
the latter of the precedence due to his " 
priority 'of.birth.’ The descendants of 
Manasseh formed a tribej which, in the 
promised land, was settled, half beyond tl»e 
JordaK and halfIn the territory of Satna- 
rlh, Sichem and Bethany. (See Hebrews.) 

Mancanijo (abbreviated mane., ltaliau) 
is used in' music to denote thut foe time 
of a piece must become slower and slow- - 1 
er, and the tone by degrees vanish. 
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Mancha, La; a province bf Spain in greaterprojxittion than the increaseof iM^ 
New Castile, almost every way surround- populauon. The inventions of Arkwright?'; 
ed by mountains, forming an tmrrfense produced ii new era in its history. The* 


New Castile, almost every way surround- populauon. The inventions ofArkwrii 
ed by mountains, forming an tmrrfe.nsa produced ti new era in its lustory. The* 
plain, intersected by ridges of low hills processes of carding, spinning, weaving, 
and rocks; not, an enclosure ofany kind, ex- and mkny of those of bleaching, dyeing - 
cept mud walls, about the villages; not a and pq)ting, are conducted by means o? 

, tree to l>e seen, except a few dwarfish eVer- machinery', which, in productive power, is 
green'oaks and olive plants, scarce de- equivalent to a population of‘several mil¬ 
serving the name. All this vast tract of lions. Between 1814 arid 1828, men* than 
open country is cultivated in corn and' 200steam-engines were set up, carry 
vines. A traveller says, “There, is no la- over 30,000 looms for weaving alone. 

* borer nor young female peasant, vjlio is 703,200 bales of cotton iiftported i 


not well acquainted with Dofl Quixote 
mid Saneho.” This is the most cheerful 
country of 8pain; the inhabitants are af- 
iiible, and great lovers of music and 
danciiTg; population, 214,087; square 
miles, 8000 ; chief towns, Ciudad-Rea! 
and Ocuiiu. 

Manchk, I)kfa utsiext or La: in the 
north-western part of Trance, on the Brit¬ 
ish channel, culled in French Let Manchc. 
(See Department , and Channel.) 

Manchester; an ancient town in Lan¬ 
cashire, England, known for its extensive 
manufactures; 180 miles N. W. of London,' 
33 10. of Liverpool; lat. 53° 20' N.; Jon. 2° 
14'W.; population in 1801, 84,000; in 
1811, 08,000; in 1821, 133,788, and, in 
1831, including the neigblwrhood, 233,380. 
Manchester stands on the eastern bank of 


703,200 bales of cotton i imported into 
Liverpool (1825), nine tenths v^ere con¬ 
sumed at Manchester- Besides,the man¬ 
ufacture of every kind of cotton goods, 
there are iron founderies, shops for making 
machines,&c.,which consume great quan¬ 
tities of the coal abundant in the neighbor¬ 
hood. Manchester does not send any 
member to parliament, but the reform bill, 
proposes to give it two members. (See 
Parliamentary Reform.) 

31A NcHiNEF.n ( Mppomane- iuancenilla ); 
a West. Indian tree, celebrated for the 
poisonous qualities of the milky juice, 
vv hich abounds in every purl of it When 
a drop of this juice is applied to the skin, 
it causes the same seiisatimi as a burning 
coal, and quickly produces a vesicle. 
The Indians use it for poisoning the points 
of their arrows, which preserve their ven- 


1 1 io river lrwell, neur its inaction with the 
Irk and tbe Mcdlock. ’fue lrwell is ren¬ 
dered navigable to Liverpool, fcnd, py 
means of canals, the town lias communi¬ 
cation with the waters on boil, shores of 
die island. (See Canal a oj^Grrat Britain.) 
It is also connected with Liverpool by 
tin? Liverpool and Manchester mil-mail, 
traversed bv steiim-earriuges, mov ing with 
an almost incredible speed. On the op- 
posite bank of the lrwell stands Salford, 
which, though under « differed jyriAIic- 
tiou, is so connected with Man Chester as al¬ 
ways to lie comprehended in the same sta¬ 
tistical reports. The town presents nothing 
remarkable in an architectural point‘of 
view. It Uns a college, an hospital for the 
maintenance of poor hoys, a library, and 
several establishments for the promotion 
of education and science. The philo¬ 
sophical uiul literary society lias published 
'transactions containing some valuable me¬ 
moirs. The ground on winch Manchester 
Stands is a perfect level, and from whatev¬ 
er side it ia approached, its yujvd of 
spires, towers, manufuefbries and^jvare- 
houses appears mingling with the smoke 
that hangs over it. It is to the cotton- 
trade that the town owes its wealth and 
growth. The productive powers of ma¬ 
chinery have even expanded in a much 


r>m for a long time. The workmen em¬ 
ployed in felluig these trees, first build at 
lire round ih/trunks, in order to make 
the juice •vaporate, und rover their eves 
with gaiy.c; loft, notwithstanding these 
prarnutions, they are subject tft be incom¬ 
moded with the dust. The accounts, 
however, which represent it ns dangerous 
to sleep in the shade, or'to come in con¬ 
tact with the ruin which lias fallen upon 
this tree, are highly exaggerated. The 
inhabitants of Martinique formerly burnt 
entire forests of the mauclihieel, in order to 
free their dwellings from its presence. 
This tree belongs to the natural family eu- 
phurbiaceer; the leaves are alternate, ovate, 
serrate and shining ; the fruit has the 
form, color and scent of a small apple, 
and contains u nut about as large as a 
chestnut. It is said that drinking copious¬ 
ly of sea-water is tlje liest remedy, when 
a portion of this fruit has been sw allowed. 

It grows in the West Indies, and other 
parts of tropical America, in the immediate 
vicinity of the ocean. 

Manco Capac, legislator and first inca 
of the Peruvians, was the 12th in ascent 
from the inca who reigned at the time of 
the Spanish invasion In 1532, an interval 
computed by tin* natives at about 400 
years. Their tradition was, that this pqr- 
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son, with Mamd Oella his wife, and sister/ tion, inspection or delivery of public books 
M»I*eared suddenly in an isUuid or the lake and papers; for the surrcuderof the regain 
Tidaca, tyjd declared themselves to be chil- .of a corporation ; to oblige bodies oorpo- 

.dren of ffie sqn, sent dowii to civilize and-- ~ ai ~ “. ” . 1 ‘ ' “ 

instruct diem. MaOco accordingly taught 
llie men agric»\turl and other useful arts, 
v whilst his wife instructed the vftmon to 
| spin and weave. He taught the Pcrti- 
; vian#*to revere internally, as die highest 
and unknown deity( Pachaknmak, i. e. the 
Soul or support of the world ; externally, 
howeve^ afid as an inferior and visible 
f.deity, the*sun, his parent; anti lfe ordered 
sacrifices to lie offered to the latter, as the 
lienefactor of men. Perhaps some stran¬ 
ger, from a civilized land; appeared in 
.Peru, and employed religion ro procure an 
' ascendency which enabled him to form a 
regular government. Miuico Cajuir died 
. after a long and prosperous reign, and, as 
. far as tradition may be relied upon, seems 
justly to have been entitled to rank among 
:he benefactors of mankind by the benev¬ 
olence of his institutions. (See Robert- 
-on’s History of America.) . , . 

Mandamus. A writ of mandamus (we 
command) is. in general, a command issu¬ 
ing from some -uperjor court, as the 
court of king’s bench in England, and, m 
the II. States, the supreme court of the l T . 

States, or a superior or supreme court of 
,uuy state, directed to some inferior court, 

1 or’to some perStn or cormration, requir¬ 
ing diem to do some particular thing, 
which such superior court luuspreviously 
determined it to be tlirfr duty, to do, or, 
at least, supposes to be consonant to right 
and justice. It issues where a party lias 
.g rigid to have a thing done, and hits no 
other remedy, and in some cates where 
he lias another, hut a tedious and inade¬ 
quate one. It is either in the alternative, 
ordering the court, corporation or party, to 
which or whom it. is directed, to do the 
thing specified, or ro appear and show 
cause why it should not he ddue ; or alt- 
solute, commanding tlio thing specified to 
he done without any condition or alterna¬ 
tive. The writ is usually first issued in- 
the alternative, directing the party coin- 
. plained of to appear, and show cause 
against its being issued absolutely, and in 
case of there being no appearance, or no 
, sufficient cause to the contrary being 
■ shown, an absolute mandamus is issued. 

.The cases enumerated for the Issuing of 
< this writ, by sir William Blackstone, are— 
to compel the party applying to be restor¬ 
ed tq some office or franchise of a public 
nature, whether temporal or spiritual; to 
an acaddmical degree; to the usfe of a 
meeting-house, &c. : it lies for theproduc- 


rate to affix their common seul; or to . 
compel dhe holding of a court. It may - 
pe directed to an inferior court, ordering 
it to proceed in the hearing of a cause, or 
to enter up a judgment. It is sometimes 
directed to a corporation, directing them 
to choose officers. The suituteof 2 Geo. > 
11/ c. 4, provides lor its being issued to ( 
command an election of a mayor or other* 
chief magistrate of a city, town or hoc- . 
ough; and so, w here one is elected to any 
office, as town-clerk, or is legally elected 
member of any public body, as one of the 
aldermen of a city, and is refused iidmis-, 
sion or recognition as such, this writ may 
be issued in bis behalf. By an act of the 
congress of the I r . States, passed Sept. 4, 
17b'!*, the supreme court lias power to 
issue ‘* writs of mandamus in cases war- 
nutted by the principles and usages of 
law, to any courts appointed, or persons 
holding office under the U. States.” 

Mandav ; a fort and Indian village on 
the Missouri, 1(500 miles from the Missis¬ 
sippi, by the course of the river; Ion. 100*' 
5CK W.; lat.47° 20' N. This place is re¬ 
markable for tlie encampment of Lcwhf 
,nnd Clarke f during the winter of lb01-5, 
when on thohV^xpedition up the Missouri. 
Tliey state, that on the 17th of DecemW, 
the theftnometer fell here to 45° below 0.. • 
The Mandan Indians arc in thus vicinity. 

Mandank; the mother of Cyrus. (sSce* 
Cyrus , and Combusts.) 

Mandarins*; the official nobility iu. 
China. (See China, tol. iii., p 145.) 

Maxdave ; an order in Germany, used 
for a decree of a court of justice, hj which, 
on the application of a plaintiff, something 
is OfdereOb or prohibited to the opposite 
party. The process is unconditional ,, 
(sine' clausrdti) if no legal opposition can 
be anticipated, conditional (cum clausula j 
if tlfe other ■party is at lilierty to make, re¬ 
monstrances.— Mandate was also the name 
given to a certain kind of paper-money in ■. 
the French revolution. After the assig¬ 
nats, which had been kept in circulation - 
by the violence of Robespierre, had lost a 
all credit, a new money was created,—the i 
mandates, —founded; like the assignats, on ’ 
the credit derived from the confiscated 
property, but with the essential difference/ 
that (Specific pieces of property," enume¬ 
rated iu a table, were pledged for the re¬ 
demption of the hills, whilst the assignats 
furnished only a general claim. The man¬ 
dates could be realized at any moment, act 
the owner was authorized to take any 
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portion ftf the property enitnierateoon the «gingte!ndof>ey; and he declares against all "v$ 
table, as soon as lie made his, intention attempts to exalt the humble classes 1 >y edu- ; 
kfcown, and paid the quarter part of its cation.. Many answers appeared, among, ; ; 
assigned value without any further, for- which was one by bishop Berkeley, to’’ 
nudity. First (*00,000,600 of mandates ' whom fife replied in lTSSlfiu his Leitef-to * 

1 were created, but soon after (March IK Dion. . rf is Free Thdhghts on Religion ’ 


* were created, but soon after (March 18, Dion. , yfis Free Tbdhghts on Religion 

17(Kj), 2,400,000,000. . A forced clreula- (1720),v;as deemed deistjcal. lie also wrote 
tion was given to them, by which‘the several other works. He died in 17^1. 
government was enabled to defray .the Mamumgoi.s ; a nation ofoegroes^bund 

expenses of the approaching cimqjpign. in different (tarts of Western Africa, in Seti- 

* This was hardly done, when they also' egambia and Guinea. They are of the Mo- 
sunk to nothing ; they.were, tlim-ture, iu humtnedan religion, and thei? language is, 


part redeemed, while the rest disappeared 
of themselves. Instead of sinking under 
tiiis burden, France owed her delivcrum-e 
to this measure. Tlie evil carried along 
•with ifs excess its cure. 

Mandm illt:, sir John, a celebrated 
English traveller of the fourteenth centu¬ 
ry, was horn at St. All tan’s. He was of a 
r< spectahle family, and bred.a physician ; 
hut a desire to \ifit loreigu countries in- 
dneed him, in K>$2, to set out upon a 
course, of travels, in which he is said to 
have spent ill years. During tins period, 
according to his own account, lie'visittd 


in some iWaswVe, tin; commereiaflnngujigo 
of Western Africa. They lire superior i > 
most of the African tribes in civili/atic.i.., 
Mi .vnoi. a, or j\U.M)»u.M.; an monu¬ 
ment, tlnf name of which is, much more 
musical than its tones. Tlie Italian name 
is mitndola, mundane, It has four strings-, 
'belongs to the lute and guitar species, 
and is played with a quill as well as 
with the linger. There arc also instru¬ 
ments of this Kind with six or ntme 
strings, which, therefore, approach nean r 
to tlie.nattm: of the lute (q. a.). It is chief- - 
Iv in use in*Italy, and is pleasing wl.cn it 


the greater [>art of Asia, Egypt and bibvn, 
making Iiiuisell’acquainted w ith many lan¬ 
guages, and collecting a great mass of m- 
fcfrmation, true and lalsr* winch lie com¬ 
mitted to writing in Latiuf French and 
English. He . died at. Siege, in 1-'172, 
‘where a monument is erected to his mem¬ 
ory, the inscription on w inch rieiiuminan s 
him John dr .MandtrilU, alius Jh Barba , 
Lord of Cuvipoli. The only genuine edi- 
•tion of his travels. cntiHcd»thc f ’uimrj and 
Trarttih of Sir John Jlmmdirile, hniyhl, 
was jirinted from an original niMiusciipr 
m the Gotten binary (1727, two.). IIis 
extreme' credulity m tl^e eolicction of ah f 
Surd and fabulous stones is onl^ surpassed - 
by bis unblushing indulgence in the most 
'•vtravagant fictions. 


accompanies tlie easy son ■’•of the country 
people. The strings are nfsteel or brass 
Manor utoav and Manokakk ;-a name, 
given by the aiieieiits to a root which 
grew cleft into two parts, and rest milled • 
the human form. Hence miraculous 
powers were jttrihuted tflit, and rhe Leib 
t produ'a! was called < in muni. A vs 
'■'riling § Josijihits (.Jnliqmt., bookviit. 
c. .p. 2;,r-olonioii had such a plant, w liioli 
drftv ■■ feivay demons, Pliny, in 1 its .Nat¬ 
ural IlMory (lib. 2b, cap. 1 3) directs liovv 
it jjiioiild be dug up; and' Josephus, who- 
called it#u/Y(riiSs states something similar. 
This toot was supposed to have a double ' 
sex. and to make prolific ; hence eomnien- 
tators on the Bi’oie htivo conjectured tpat 
it was the linit winch Rachel desired of 


Maniu:v ru.K, Bernard, a witter and 
physician of considerable tcmpig-au' ce¬ 
lebrity, was horn in Holland ahpttl 1(170. 
He, was probably of English extraction, 
as he Jrxed liis residenco in England, and 
' wrote his works in the English language. 
His’most celebrated production is the 
Fable of the Rees, or Private Vices made 
,,Public Benefits, first printed in 172ik The 
reasoning in this piece is founded on flic 
sophism, that the luxury and superfluity 
which mark the advanced stages of so¬ 
ciety, and tlie vices which they cii^eiidw, 
are often the causes of natioual prosperi¬ 
ty, and hence the necessary prevalence 
of vicious principles in human nature. 
Consistently with this doctrine, his general 
views of mankind are of the most dispar- 
VOL. VIII. 21 


l.caii, m cording to Genesis xxx. J4. . 

M anoraks. (E?ee .Mandrazcora.) 

Mandmiurks, or Mantchoos. Two 
nations, the Maudslmms, and Tunguses, 
whose common Origin is proved bv their 
tiaditions, tlair language and their physi¬ 
cal conformation, belong to the Maihl- 
irlinrc race, which wandeis over the vast 
deserts m the east of Siberia and north of 
Mongolia. They were known in rhe ear¬ 
liest times under the name of the Kins , or 
.Yiutshes. From A.D. D2b they were trib¬ 
utary to the Kliitnus, and dwelt to the 
north of Corea, in Eastern Tartary, os far 
as to the Eastern sea and the Amour. Jn 
1114, they revolted, under Okota, against 
the Khitalis, anti, in 1118, established 

the kingdom of Kin, in China* which , 

* 1 * 

• / . , f 



was called from the foufidcr ofllhe dynast ‘die place set apart for equestrian exercises. 
tj\ . Tfn 1125, Tai-tsong overthrew the It is borrowed from the French, wlio de- 
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kingdom of the Khitans, in the north of 
China ; he then attacked the Song, who 

■ had’called him in to tlicir assistance coin- 
’ peiled Wey-lsong tt>. cede to hinj ;t part 

of China, and deprived his succt^sor of 
the 1 remainder of northern China, leaving 
him o&ly the southern part of the country. 
The Mongols, hithoilo vassals of the Kins, 
revolted under the successor of Tai-tsong, 

; tod compelled the latter to 
t * part of their territory. In 
Khan refused the payment of tribute: in 
,1212 and 1213, entirely defeated the Kins, 
threw off the yoke, and made the Kins 
•themselves his tributaries. Jn 12Jo, Ning- 
tsong, sovereign of Cliiua, of the dynasty of 
Song,refused to pay the tribute. ‘In 1221, 
the Kins were deprived of part of their 
territory, bj Gengis-Klum. In 1230, Ok- 
tai continued the war, and reduced the 

■ Kingdom under Gnai-t.-ong. After the 
expulsion of the Kins from China, they 

*• first re-appeared in 1550, under tin 1 name 
*f the Mantchoos. Tllev; fomtfi reception 
m Lea-Tong,^between Sharra-Mongolia 
and Corea; but, m 1010, they invaded 
China under Tienming, and made exten¬ 
sive conquests. To increase the confu¬ 
sion, the rebel Li excited an insurrection, 
attacked the emperor Wey-tsong, in 10-13, 
and defeated him. The emperor hanged 
himself, and thus put an emPto the dynas¬ 
ty of Ming, the last family of native prince# 
in China. A recouciliiftioii \;a» now 
effected with the Mantchoos. Tsosie 
drove Li out of Pekin, hut died in the 
■midst of his conquests, which were com¬ 
pleted by his son, in 1044, some which 
period the Mantchoos lane been the 
' sovereigns of China. There are at pres- 
, erit no Mantchoos witlnu the Ifus-ian ter¬ 
ritory; a part of them, when the Russian-, 
came to Siberia, left their possessions in 
East Liberia. extending from lake Baikal 
to the Mongolian mountains, and along 
the river Amour, and Withdrew to the 
Amour and China; liuwe \iho remained, 

' and submitted to the Russian government, 
fell under the jurisdiction of Cliiua, by 
• the treaty of Nortohiu-h, by which Russia 
gave up all the Amour and the Mantchoos, 
who were'its subjects. The, Stanovoi-, 
' krebejflSnountains now form the bounda- 
’ jy of uie country inhabited by the Tun- 

g jses, part of whom are tributary to 
bina, purt to Russia, and part are inde¬ 
pendent. 

Mask. (Soc Hair.) 

Manege, or Managers used to denote 


rive it from the Italian mamggio. Some 
•writers derive ir from the Latin, a manu 
agendo. Most horses are, by nature, ex¬ 
tremely ‘docile, and, when proper means, 
are used with them, they are very well dis¬ 
posed to ol»cy their masters. These buglit,. 
therefore, to, endeavor, from the com- 
mcncpmont, to acquire the confidence of 
the animal, by kind and gentle treatment, 
cede to them and by avoiding all unnecessary severity. 
J208.'Geugis- Some hordes, indeed, are naturally vicious 
or obstinate, and must be occasionally 
punished: but the chastisement should l£* 
inflicted with judgment and discrimina¬ 
tion., Spirit haslieen sometimes mistaken 
for vice, and many horses, not iiatimillv 
vicious, ImVc liecnrendered so hy severity 
and injudicious ‘ treatment. A horse’s 
education may commence between the 
ages of two and three years, and it will 
greatly facilitate future operations if lie 
has been housed during the winter. Aliout 
thus age, a halter or eavesson (a noose- 
band) should he put ujwm the foal, that he 
ilia) become familiar u ith it. The groom, 
too, when lie cleans the animal, should 
lift each of his feel, and strike them gently 
w ith a piece of Wood or a hammer, after 
which he wilt readily submit tu he shod’ 
when necessary^ Next, before feeding, 
tin.* groom should put a saddle on the 
ba^k of ffie foal, and remove it again with 
great caution. After a while, tjie girth 
may lie hound over the saddle, and the 
foul left to stain], and feed., Every thing 
should be taught gradually and gently, to ’ 
avoid tile dangtv'of rendering the animal 
timid or vicious. The horse should now 
Ik* maile to run at the end of a long rein, 
held in the hand, n nooselmnd lining put’ 
on Jfis noft*, and a man following him, 
if necessary,, with a long \v Iiip. This ex¬ 
ercise should be performed with groat 
gentleness, and but little at u time, that 
the lforse may not lie fatigued, stupified 
or discouraged. After he lias acquired a 
firm, regular, and determined motion, he 
muy he mounted. (>nly a trench or snaffle 
and cavesson should he used at first. The • 
bit' mid bridle should not lie introduced 
till the horse lias been taught to carry his 
lo ad high, and is free in bis motions. A .> 
fine carriage is to be given to the horse 
by bringing bis hqpd in such a position as to 
form {tfierpcndicularlinc from his forehead 
to his nose, after which hi»head should he 
brought a little more inwards by pulling 
the. inward rein gently and by degrees, 
and crossing the outward rein a little over, 


the art of breaking and riding horses, oi\. w hereby be acquires die most beautiful 
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position, and is better aUe Id go Ibmtgh crossing Auld afterwiuiis be effect Jp 
bis exercises. The natural paces ora the hindfenegs,by bringing in the fore legs, 
horse are a wglk, a trot, v and a £allop; to <£o. In every exercise, the rider should^ 
which some horses, of themselves, add an avoid all unsettled motion and wriggling' ’ 
amble.. In a walk, a horse lifts two legrf with 4ie legs. Every thing should be * 
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Jrgs on n sido at tne some time; in n trot, 
two at the same time, and keeps two 
on the ground crosswise. In galloping 
straight forward, the horse may lead with 
either fore leg, but unless tlie jiind, leg on 
the same side follows it; the legs are said 
to be disunited; itt this pure, all four legs 
arc off the ground at the same time. In 
galloping in a circle, the* innermost font 
leg should lead, or lie is said to gallop 
false. The canter or hand gallop is not 
considered as a •natural pqce : it is an ea-ior 
gallop, in which the hand presses on tlie 
bridle, to restrain the speed. When the 
horse has learned to go forward freeh, he 
should be exercised for some time in the 
manner above pointed out, tirst at j walk, 
and then at a u - ot. The trot is to render 
him supple in the sliouldurs, and to make 
him go with a free', united and determined 
action, for which no pace is so well adapt¬ 
ed. A horse light in hand should be put 


Jy on tills lesson to the right, the ridbr may 
change io the left. The horse should !«• rid¬ 
den in the siHue'inatuier across the conns-, 
and exercised alternately to* the right and 
Jeff, mifil he crosses his legs with jierfi.-et 
facility, I le may now, perhaps, lie taught 
to hack. Whenever tlfo rider stops, he 
should hack a few paces, and then put 
the horA: forwards by Httle at a time. In , 
bucking, if he attempts to rear, push him 
out immediately into a full trot. When- 
the horse has i>cen sufficiently practised 
in the ej tunic ni thdans , lie should be 
made to traverse a passage with his head 
to the wall and with his croup to the wall. 
The motion of his legs in passaging to the 
right,.is the same with that oY the tpavlc ; 
in dedans to the left, and so r ire verse,, 
but the head is always bent and turned , 
dilli renth. In the »p"v/c tn dedans, the 
horec looks the contrarv wav to-that 


to the extended trot. When he goes live¬ 
ly, he should be brought ,4ngeth> r by de¬ 
grees, until lie bends htS lee-s and goes 
unitedly and equally. If when kept to- 
getlicr, he slackens his pace, faish Jiim 
forward, still keeping him gentlv in hand. 
If he is heavy in hand, he must lie thrown 
back on his haunches', t<y shorten his steps 
and collect his strength, lie must not lie 
suffered to sink his neck, and poke out his 
•nose. When he lias been wrought up 
into-a proper position, Jit: should bo made 
still more supple in the shoulders, by the 
lesson of the e/taidi rn dedans , ft inch Is, per* 
Imps, the most important lesson of any. For 
this purpose, flic hend of the neck must 
lie procured in the manner tbnn^rh de¬ 
scribed. When he has been ridden in this 
•position till he goes with perfect steadiness 
and freedom, the rider should walk him 
forwards to the right, and endeavor, al¬ 
most iiriperceptibl)-, to place him so that 
the hinder feet keep the straight line of a 
wall, while the fore feel eomo out about 
a foot and a half in wards, towards the 
centre. This must be effected by cross¬ 
ing the outward rein* in tjfeiright bind, 
towards the loll, -a little backward, vvlpch 
compels the horse to bring tho right 
Rhoulder forwards, mid to cross the inward 
leg over the outward. The tyder should 
.also press Ids right leg to the horse’s side, 
which brings in his shoulders. The same 


which he goes; in passaging, lie-looks the ‘ 
same way as he is going. The direc¬ 
tion- fa- executing this lesson are similar 
to those of fie ipaidc*rn dedans. The 
ei|uilil>riumt)f the ridel's body is panicu- 
lariv neH's-ary. Bits should not be used 
until th* previous lessons have been weft 
1*>" ■tised with thg tren*ft or snaffle. 
llor*e> should be taught to leap In de¬ 
grees beginning with small leaps. The 
rider n.ti<t keep his body back, raise hjs 
band a little, to help up tins fore parts of the 
horse, and be very attentive to his balance, 
without raising himself in the saddle. Di¬ 
mming his arms. Horses should first 
leap standing, then walking, then trotting, 
then galloping. A low bar, covered with 
fur/e, is best to begin with, as it pricks the. 
legs of the horse if he does not raise him¬ 
self sufficiently,* and prevents him'from 
acquiring the dangerous habit of touching. 
In order to teach horses to stand fire, and 
to bear the sound of drums and other 
noises, they should lie firtst accustomed to 
them in the stable at feediug time. .-flJ 
other tilings ne^es»ury to make a hoise 
steady nwy be easily taught hygood jndg- 
.ntent, patience and gentleness. Of all 
bad tempers had qualities in horses, those 
which are occasioned by ignorant riders 
and Imreii treatment, are the most com- . 
mon and the vvhrst. (Fot mounting, ike.;-' 
see Horsemanship.) 
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Manelh, Metro ; a eprmc ^pgip', friioj 
about- the year 1750, went at the head .of a 
‘ company of Italian singers to Paris, and 
, gained the public favor by his. coipic tal- 
. cat. A warm dispute arose lietw^en the 
favours of the inodtrn Italian musk and 
the old French style. The parties wore 

• called bujfonisU and antibuffonists. The 
, v}iiefe''bl the parties were Grimm and 
Rousseau. The Italian music was \ icto- 
rious. 

, M.\!«Es s omong the Romans; the souls 
Of tlie dead. The good spirits were a bo 
called lares, and the evil htrvce. Some 
regarded them as the good and evil genu, 
winch attend men through life. Tim 

* manes were reckoned among the infernal 
gods; hut a, belief was prevalent, that 
they sometimes appeared upon the earth 
in the form of ghe-ls. particularly on the 
30th of August, hit of Oetob t, and Till 
of NovciuIht : w In nee the Romans eoti- 

'sidered thes** unlucky dms. The supet- 
v'.iiioti' notion tliar the spirits of the de- 
:> irtijd Jiad tin important influence on the 
„ >od or bad fortune of the living, espe¬ 
cially of thus' 1 wit! whom tlrey had been 
formerly connate.1, produced a general 
f ar of them, and made people very eau- 
■ lion? of olfending them. th*-y were 
supposed to persecute those who dbtnrb- 
ed their remains, tombs were held mick d, 
and victims (iitfcHa ] and liKbtioire olii red 
to tlie manes. When it was not known 
whether a corpse had been bnriRl or not. 
a cenotaph was er« cted,'ftnd tls* niane» 
Were solemnly invited to rret there, fufin 
fear that otherwise thrv would wandir 
ediont tlm wo!!il, terrify mi: the living, 
and seeking th • body which tfte\ had 
'once inhabited, it waS ubo supposed 
tliat they ch lighted in Mood : i.tnim- ani¬ 
mals were, therefore. sj;.nt upon the fiuio- 
v ral piles,—particularly tliosi of w Inch the 
deceas'd laid iwen lend dunt'a hi' lift*,— 
and tinrned with tin* body. 

Mz Ws ; founder of die sivt of ?dnni- 

* cinnatH. (free Maturhux.) 

' Mankssk, Rudiger \uii>; a native of Zu¬ 
rich, who, in 133tf<vrhcn the arretormts of 
bis city, expelled by the bnrgoma-ter Brims, 
threatened to return with the snpjmrt 
of Austria, received the < hi< t‘ eominand 
#om bis fellow citizens, u;s victorious, 
and saved the liberty of Zurich. After 
the death of Bruns, he was chosen burgo¬ 
master. He was a lover of poetry, and 
formed 1 collection of 110 love-songs, 
called after him the Mam sat■ atlkdim. 
It remained until the beginning of the 
•17th century in Sw itzerland, hut was car¬ 
ried off, and, during the 3d > ears’* war, 
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found its way to Paris, wltere it was dis¬ 
covered, ju 1720, by Ch. von Burtonstem. 
'.Part of the manuscript was published 
in 1748 (2 vols., Zurich); in 1758, and 
' 1759, complete* by Bodmer and Breitiu- 
gor. It is important in tlm history of 
German literature. 

-Maxktiio^ an ancient Egyptian bi-n- 
riaii, who was high priest of llcliopol,-, 
in {Jig reign, of Ptolemy Philadelphn-, 
about 301 B. (’. lie wfote in Greek a 
bis!dry of Egypt, from the earliest times 
to the last years of .\cctanebis, and pre- 
tended that ho had taken it from the sa¬ 
cred pillars of the first Hermes Trbmegb- 
ti is.: the inscriptions on which, after tire 
Hood, were translated into Grot k, hut 
written in the sacred characters, and d> - 
jKpited in tJie "Sacred recessi's of Egypt. 
Tlie mamf'st alisttrdity Of this proton-ion 
induces several writers to think, that some 
mi'take or comiption htis taken place n, 
the passage of 1‘hisebips w hich relates it. 
Tire vy»k of illanetho, which is lib;. .• ■ - 
sisted of three parts, the tire; of w Ire-}, 
eontained tie* hi-tory of the nods or 
roes, and the second and third that of 
twenty d\nasties of kings, vv hieli. having 
. been epitomized by .Itiliits Afriennu-, i.te 
recorded by liu-^hius. Si i er: Iragnu te - 
of Munetbo ft** preserved by .In.-cplm-. 
in lus work against Apion. (See .S/d- 
furth. and Jlimi^h/pliics.'' 

MvNKnr.ni, ldiistaebio: an emiire, ; 
marliema'ieiau and a-!’ miomer. !>oni e 
1 i 171, at Bologna, m Italy. He apple-i 
bim-.elf to tin- enltifation of malbema'icd 
science, and, u* 1(598, was appointed p. 

fessor of mathematics in tin* univereifi f f 
Bologna, In eoojnnetion vvilli \ n-oc- 
Sttmean, be eoitiux need a series of 
tronouiieid observations of vv Inch l,i 
terwards jfrilihsiied an intromit i: ins 
.'.v hrdrt: Mathemalirer. * In 1703 ajijieared 
hi' treatise on the Solar Macula*: and the 
following year lie was chosen regent o) 
the college of Montalto, and a bo siirveyor- 
genert>I of the rivers and watere of tin* 
Bolognese territories. In 1705, he pub¬ 
lished a work on the Reformation of lie 
falendaf; and lie afterwards began tin* 
composition of his Ejihaneruh s Mohnan 
embsthnn, which lie carried on Ifom 1715 
to 1725. On the foundation of the insti¬ 
tute of Bologna, in I7J2, Manfred! wrs 
a]ijtointed tfistronfgner to that cstahliivh- 
mpnt. (ile was admitted an associate oft be 
royal academy of .sciences ut Paris, and, 
in 1729, ti foreign member of tlie royal 
society of London, lie died in 1739. 
Besides flic works already noticed, bo 
wire the author of other niatheuvitlcal ut.J 
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astronomical productions; nnd.gfter.his 
death, appeared a volume of hispoeinsl 
* Manganese, in tlip condition Of .an ore, 
had been lined in pertain arts,'before its 
nature, ns a- distinct ruetal, was known. 

. Schcele and Bergman, from ail examiim- 
tion of this ore, inferred that it chiefly 
consisted of the oxide of a peculiar meuil. 
To obtain the metal pure, the mineral is 
dissolved in muriatic acid, the oxide of 
iron precipitated by ammonia, add the 
solution evaporated to dryness; the residu¬ 
um, afler heating to expel thefymfinte of 
ammonia, is pure oxide of manganese, 
which is made into q paste, with" a small 
quantity of oil and charcoal, atid exposed, 
m a Crucible, to the most intense heat of a 
powerful wind-furnace; the result of ihe 
process is the manganese in the metallic 
form. Hydrogen gas, passed out the 
heated oxide, will also reduce ir. Tim 
% UK lal is of a white color, with a shade of 
gray, lowing a mo'derafe lustre, which 
tarnishes, however, on exposure to the 
air. 'Its texture is gimmlur; it in In title 
and hard; specific grnvirv, 8.; heated m 
oxygen or chlorine, it takes lire, and fonn- 
an oxide or chloride. The oxide- of 
mangunese have exercised "the skill of 
many chemi-ts, and ar®liardl\ jet deter¬ 
mined lay ond controversy,* Three. most 
.probably four, well dciintti oxide- mat be 
obtained; and some inn nnt di;tle oxide.-, 
compounded of these, exist iti nntpie. 
'i'lie profoiule is best obtained bj tinn,- 
mittimr hydrogen gas over the dcutoxidC. 
peroxide or cailioifati? o % f mnngniu -e, ig¬ 
nited In a spirit-lamp, in a gla-- tube, it 
is permanent in the air, but, when heated 
to (>00 u I’alir., it alisoibs oxvgen very inp- 
idlj, ami, at a’lovv red-heat, it passe- from 
its green color, almost histniitaiicuesly,' 
into black. It con-is1sofiniin£huesetti.t ! 3, 
and oxvgen 33.IK It is the basis of all 
tin- proper salts of manganese, which, 
when pure, are colorless. ' TJie tiuih.ri ’t 
is prepared by exposing the nitrate or 
peroxide of niangam se, lor a con-tidi ruble 
time, to dull ignition. It is found native 
in the prisnmtoidiil manganese ore (araj 
oxide of manganese), and consists of 70. 
metal -j- ;{(). oxygen. When heated with 
sulphuric ucid, oxygen gas is extricated 1 
witJi effervescence, and a protosulphnte 
results. The pcroiitle exists native and 
crystallized in perfect util ity. Jt may be 
artificially prepared, by heating <^he dry' 
proto-nitrate till a uniform black mass be 
formed, which must be pulverized, w ashed 
while hot with strong nitric acid, and 
ajgain gently calcined with constant stir¬ 
ring. ft contains twice ns much oxvgen 
31 * 
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as the provide. The red oxide is formed - 
by exposing the nitrate, or peroxide ttCY', 
iiuftigouese, to a white heat, out of the 
influence of smoky vapor?.- It has a p 
browijsh-red color wbcq cold, rind is 
nearly*h]ack while vlanq. It consist- < f 
two proportionals of the protoxide, ami 
one of*the peroxide. It dissolve s, in .-uifTi 
quantity, hi dilute sulphuric acid, witiu >•; 
diseniragcment of oxygen gas, forming . 
aingtlij st-red liquid. On heating il u - 
solution, or dilute sulphuric acid, or f! 
red oxitic, oxygen is evolved;’ the color 
disiipjHjars, and a proto-sulphate remain-: 
Strong muriatic acid dissolves the nil 
oxide itiTo a colon'll solution, whi'di e\- 
liali's chlorine, and gradually passes into u 
colorless ploto-biinnate. A compound, 

po-sessintt ven singular properte s, a.-‘re¬ 
spects the colors to which it gives r 
when in solution, ami which, from this, 
circum-tauce,' has rceeivrrl the fanciful 
name of the mineral chameleon, is formed 
by fusing together the native black oxidi 
of niaiuraiieso and potash, or it.-carbonat', 
winch, on lieing di.-so!ml in water, con - 
niiuiieati s 10 it a gn enish-hlue color. 
The solution, on standuc* a little time ex¬ 
posed to the tur, lets fall the ovale of iro:i 
which it contains, and the color become-. 
Mue; and. on the addition of wann watt i, . 
or an acid, the solution a-sinne- a violet • 
color, from .vyhicli it s«m pa— t .- to' r* d, . 
brew n, blaelv, and la.-tlv becomes, eoloih —. 

W hen i(ge color of the solution is blm-i.- 
gieen. tjie uintignneso is believed to be 
muted with the alkali, in tl.wi ondition <f 
mangane.-eous acid; and when it is red. ' 
the mamranese is supposed to be in tl. • 
state of inaugauesic acul. 'i’ne niangam - 
seoiis acid i-. according to this view, \\j\ 
ea.-v of decomposition. When comb.ned 
with potash, it forms a subuiangnneM:-; 
and whenever the jtofash is saturated, < •• 
ii- action weakened, the mpngaia scui;- 
acid Is decomposed into -dcutuxide of 
manganese and niaiiganesic acid; lienee 
the changes of the solution. Accoiding'e 
the experiments yf Frommher/, the jjlnii- 
ganesic acid has a dark carmine-red color, 
tastes sweetish at first, but iiltcrwarils bit-', 
ter and astringent, and.is destitute of 
smell. When heated with enre.it voL- 
tilizes. It is decomposed by a current of 
livdrognn gas, the hydrogen acids, car- • 
buret of sulphur, the metals, and all or¬ 
ganic substances. The salts of imuiga- 
ni se are usually prepared from the black 
peroxide. The acids, which have a strong - 
affinity to the protoxide, eit;>el the excess 
of oxygen, especially if their action w 
aided by heat; with* other acids, it is ne- 
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h tedaatr to and a little cartionact^us matter, bility, does not ebinliinp readily With jnnny 
tis suMiy toabstract u portion,of oxypen of the metals.’ It shows, houo\or, con- 
ttotu th£ peroxide. The principal salt is ridemble, affinity turnon, occurring frt 1 - 
llt e$xdphatc of inanganose, which may be quently combined with it in nature. It is 
' tlmspreptoedthe acid oats veryjslowly contained, also,’ in those ores of iron which 
on die Hretai itself ; (f diluted, however, it aye best adapted to the fabrication of steel. 


when obtained ‘neutral, it aflimls, on and tho lutter metal is rendered mure due- 
evaporation, granular crystals of a reddish tile. Vhipper becomes less fusible, and is 
color, transpafent and soluble. Its taste is rendered whiter, but of a color subjt c« t<> 
Styptic, anfi bitter, and it is very soluble in tamisli. Jinlignueso is applied to no ose 
liot water. SVitratc of manganese may b>* in its metallic form. The black o’xids is 
formed from the carbonate. .It is \cry employed by the chemist in preparing 
soluble, and difficult to crystallize. It oxygen and chlorine gases. It has long 
may also be formed by making (;hr acid been used in the art of glass-makers, to 
• arr on a mixture of peroxide of manga- counteract the green tinge communicated 


neso and sugar or gmn; the vegetable 
substance serving to .reduce the mnngi- 
nesc to a minimum of oxidi/encait. v.h.l ■ 
nuich caihome acid is evolved. r i ic‘ 


by the iron contained in the materials—an 
effi-ct winch it produces by yielding oxy¬ 
gen to the oxide of iron, and bringing it to 
a deprive of oxidation ; in a lurgi '<*' 


! . muriutii' acid b equally incapable of com¬ 
bining directly with the black oxide, but’ 
. ccording To the usual law, it df-exninn s 
. : one jiarL of the murintie acid b decom¬ 
posed ; its hydrogen combines with the 
execs- of oxygmi if the black oxide, to 
torm water; the (chlorine, the other .ole* 
mont of this portion of the acid, is exohed ; 
and the rest of the muriatic acid unit, s 
widi tlic protoxide of manganese,'to lht;,i 
the, muriatt. Tire solution^,>f muriate of 
manganese is of a r<s; color when con¬ 
centrated, and atTord.-, by e\(piuat,ui;, 
small crystals of a pale n*-e co!<y, which 
art* p!ur-sirh‘vl table.,: they are dehquu— 
cent, very •sohdil" in water, and. by an <i- 
lioat, are com erted in!" a red chloride. 

• Carbonate in. I phosphn f < of nungam s. 
may lx* formed by donbl" decomposition. 

•* Udiig thrown down in tin- -:«!;>* of m-oiu- 
, ble precipitates. Tie. rdts "l iiiwignneAl 
> sutler decomposition from tin alkalies, 
which precipitate the ox.d«*: ihey are im! 

* decomposed, however, by the' mlhfnmu- 
bles. or the o’her me;.;!-. whieh e a proof 
of the affinity of luanuunrs to oxygen. 
Otape of manganese ci.qiljn» - with fno-e 
earths capable of vitiificat.op, .uel with 

*. their compounds, and eominmneati's to 
the glasses widen they form a xiojef tinge ; 

J it imparts the same color, also, to borax 
4pd other vitri liable <-ait«. When heated 
• with these fluxes, by the l'loxv-pipe, the 
' color soon disappears in the interior llauiey 
- from do-oxidation, hut appears again if a 
little nitre lie added v Sulphurd of manr 
ganese was obtained by Ileitbier, by heut- 
ing^the sulphate in u charcoal crucible; 
it was of a gray coin* and crystalline 
ajipcaru 11 r u^J Manganese, from its infusi- 1 


quantity add<-d to glas-, it gives a purp; • 
color. It is aho used to give a black color 
to earthen Ware— Ores of .1/migme... 
1. Orap main'll in .*1 ore is found in pri- 
matte crystals, whose primary form may 
be considered as a right rhombic pri-n, 
ef loci' 1 and HO a It also cleaves parallel 
x'.nli both the •iagonal' of tliis pii.-m. 
'The crystals,, are usually slender and 
much striated,X uigitudiimlly. Fmciinx 
mi wen; lustre metallic: color dark't. el- 
gray to* iron-black : -freak biowlu-h- 
black: opaque; brittle; hardness about, 
that of limestone; spot if.c gravity, •!.(,•’ i; 
it dsn oeeui' in Jxvki cry --tub, in lviulbru., 
botryoula) and otuer imitative shapes, wi:!, 
a surface gi 'iiTally rougb and dnisy , 
4-omposilioii eolumntu, of various sins 
of individual#, oth-n forming a se,.,i.;d 
granular ••umpositiott. In tin* ma*-si,." 
xaiii^ie^, tKv* prrnuu.lar or eolunuiur e<m,- 
position often lieeomes imnalprible, 
which eases the fracture is earthy. (hay 
mangmiesc ore has bet u dixidetl into sev¬ 
eral sub-species, cbioliy in eoiisetjuencu ■ 
of its nioehuuical cmuposition. liciti tt*d 
pray manganese ore comprises long aeh -• 
ular, or rced-liko prlsius, ami such mas- 
rive varieties us consist of columnar pani¬ 
cles of composition, while \\w foliated one 
ref*r« to Sport prisms and granular com-, 
positions. Compact gray manganese oie‘ 
contains varieties composed of impalpable 
granular individuals, add uirlhy pray 
nianga^ese ore, sVidi as baxe lost their 
coherence, and *apj>ear in the stare of an 
earthy pnvder. Tlie, composition of some 
.varieties Ixelonging to this species, has 1 
been found by Klaproth to be— , 
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Black oxide of manganese, 90.30 * W.W is a rpre iui honil, occurring 

Oxygen, . . . . >.. 2.25,30.25 octahWfrons, vvijh a square base, wK«s$f^ 

1,7 ‘ '• * *'*, pyramids are inclined to ench other, at at* r * 

'•angle of 117° 30*; Fracture, uneven 5 <£, 


Water, 


It is infusible before the How¬ 


es out oxygen. The gray 
ore frequently ayonyiaiitvs 


so 

;-pi}>e, anil 

colors glass of borax violet blue. • It 
is insoluble m nitric acid. Itr heated 
■ sulphuric acid, it disengages oxygon; 

’ mid .chlorine is evolved, if it is brought 
into contact with muriatic acid ; also, 
lie fore the blow-pipe, or alone in u ftrotig 
beat, it gi 
niaugaue.ii 

the Imajiatitic iron ores': and sometimes 
its‘earthy and compact varieties* con*ti- 
iute beds by theni'idvcs. It also occurs 
in xfin* 4 , particularly in porphyry, along 
villi sulphate of Hu vies, its most cele¬ 
brated localities arc llihdicld in the Hart/, 
aiid tl’din iistOck in' Thuringia.' It has 
munermis localities also iii Saxony, Bolie- 
.mia, Hungary, l’ranee and Kiiiiland. It 
has been observed in mam of ttie Ameri¬ 
can states; bill occurs most abundantly in 
Vermont, at Bennington and ,'Moukton,< 
aceonijiained with Hematite and mi- 
eleavable manganese etc. Tic. uses of 
this species of manganese ore, vv lieiw oi it 
iieeuis in quantity, am very impuit int for 
various elieniieal operations, and for none 
more so than the manufacture of chloride 
of lime, this ordinary biers hing powder, 
its use in the in.muiiu^inv of glass, j< 
aHo very considerable. I thick trad de¬ 

serves to be mentioned under tins species, 
'a very remarkable substance among 
those which contain manganese, p 
cqri in r iiifoim, Ultra utdal, frutico-e 
and arborescent shajics, in frotli-bke coat¬ 
ings, nu' oilier mineral', or massive. Its 
’ composrtioH is .generally impalpable, and 
tlie fracture even or earthy. Color 
brow n, of \ arious shades ; opaque; very 
seetile; soils ami writes; bardnest be¬ 
low that of tale; spreilir gravity, 3.7 ; the 
varieties ure very light, when dry ; yet, as 
they imbibe water vvitli violence*when 
immersed into jit, they sink immediately. 
!Ni\ed vvitli linseed oil, il undergoes a 
spontaneous combustion. It consists of— 

- Oxide of manganese,.(5H. 

-iron,.*. . . . <i.:>0 

Witter,.17.50 

jCarhoii,. 1.00 

Baryta and silica, 9.00 

It has been found in the llartz^ in Devon* 
shim and Cornwall jit Engliuid^also at 
one locality in the V. States, in Connecti¬ 
cut. The black wad is'conceived tp # l>e 
tlie coloring matter in the dendritic deline¬ 
ations upon steatite, limestone and other 
substances.—2. Pyramidal manganese ore 


lustre jmperti'ct 'metallic; color,brown 
isb-blpftk; streak dap-reddish or chest-: * 
nut-brown ; opaque ; hardness equal to Jt 
that of*apatite; s[w-cific gravity, 4,72. 

‘ also occurs massive, possessed of ajrram:- 
• lar composition. It is probable that the 
variety from Piedmont, analyzed by Ber¬ 
zelius, belonged to this species; if so, ir«, 
composition would be, oxide of nmnga- 
ne-e, 75.K); silica, 13.17: oxide of iron, * 
4.14; and illumine, 2.80. In the oxidating 
beat of the blow-pipe, it yields a line 
ametb\^.-eolo/ed'glass. It’is soluble in 
heated sulphuric, acid. It has been found 
m veins, in porphyry, along with other 
ore-of manganese, at Oehreiwock, near 
llmennu in Thuringia, and at lliletipld in 
the llaitz.—3. Compart manganese ore, 
or unelutvable manganese on,:ornjr> in 
renifoim, hotryoidal and frimoose shape-, 
having a columnar or granular c.ompos*- 
tioij, sometimes impalpable. Fracture , 
flat conehoidnl, or even: lustre, imperfect ' 
metallic: color bluish-black, passing into 
dark steel-gray; streak brownish-black ; 
shiningopaque: brittle; hardness nearly 
equal to that of feldspar ; specific gravity, 
1.11# It occurs sometimes accompanied, 
'by ba'inatite^ but genially along vi’h ' 
other ores of. manganese,, in veins, in tie- 
older pj^ks. Jt is found at numerous 
places- i^i (iur#[ie, and m the 1. ritates.— 

•U Manganese blende, or sul/dtvnt of man- , 
gain sr, is one of the rarest ores of this 
metal, and lias hitherto only been found 
at .\nuvgg in Transylvania, and in < 'me 
wall. It is rarely crystallized, generally 
occurring massive, in distinct concretion'. 
Color irou-hutrk : lustre imperfect metal¬ 
lic ; streak dark given ; npuquq ; rath* 
si-culehardness but little siqierior Tn • 
that of calcareous spar: sjiecitie gravity, 
1.014. It consists of protoxide ufmaiig-- 
nesi>. e'5.00, and sulphur, 15.00. Before 
tlu- hlmv-jupe, it js melted with didicviiy. 

If reduced to powder, and thrown in w 
nitric. Ttuiriatie, or dilute sulphuric neat, • 
it emits sulphurated hydrogen, and is • 
dissolved.—5. Phosphate of man gam re 
occurs massive, with a cleavage in three 
directions, perpendicular to each otlier, 
one of winch jg mom distinct than tie-, 
rest. Fracture small conchoidal; llistm" 
resinous ; color blackish-brown; streak 
1 yellowish or reddish-gray; opaque; brit¬ 
tle; hardness 'above that of apatite : spe¬ 
cific gravity, 3.41i Before the blow-pipe, it ■ 
melts easily into a Muck scoria; is read- 
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ily tli?soivej4 m nitric acitl, without. offer- ' MangosVsex. This far-famed fruit is 
■ veecunce* and consists of oxide of iroil, the product of a middling-sized add beau-, 
31.00 •; oxide’of manganese, 42.00; and t. tiftil tree, Uiegartiuta inangostana of hot- * 
* phosphoric acid, 27.0b.' Jt has hitherto .aniste, and was originally brought from' 

; been found onlvat Limoges in France, and the Molucca islands, but is now cultivated 


.been found only>at Limoges in Franco, and 
at Whshina ton in vonnee&cut.—4>, Car- 
ctynatc of Manganese is found crystallized 
iu rfiombolflsof 100° 5F, and massive., 
Fracfttre uneven, imperfect eonrhoidaJ; 
lustre vitreous, inclining to pearly ; color 
various shades of rose-red, partly inclining 
' to brown ; brittle; hardness but lilt It; 

. above thht of calcareous spar ;* sjkxaffc 
* gravity, 3.59; the* massive Varieties pre- 
sent globular and botrvoidal shapes; 
composition .granular, sometimes small, 
and even impalpable; it consists! tf oxide 
of manganese, 5-1.(>0; earboiuc aeal, 33.75; 
oxide of iron, 1.87 ; silica, 4.37; hnie,a.50. 
It effervesces rather briskly iu nitric acid; 
before the blow-pipe, its color is changed 
into gray, brow Maud blaek.nnd.it decrepi¬ 
tate* strongly, but is infusible witlmut 
addition. It is found in the Saxon mint s 


in many parts of tbp East Indies. Tin*, 
leaves, are large, opposite, smooth, coria¬ 
ceous and, entire: the flowers are terminal 
ami solitary, and of a deep-red color: the 
fruit j,s shaped like, and about as large as, 
an orange, divided internally into several 
cells, ^acly Containing a single seed. It 
belongs to foe guiliftrer, a natural family, 
which isnot found beyond the tropics. It is 
on all hands, admitted to be the most de¬ 
licious,.as well as the most wholesome, nf 
all known fruits, and yet we hnV'r l.oi 
heard of its introduction into any part of 
inter-tropical America,, although great 
pains hgve been takeli to transport tlutinr 
so many of the productions of the Ea*>t. 

MiNcumK [rhizophora ); a genus 
jilunts. consisting of trees or shrubs, w liicb 
grow in tropical countries, along the boi- 


m the neighborhoods of Friberg : also at del's of the sen, iu places which arc liabl. 
Nagvag in Transylvania, (l'oranaccouut to he overflowed by the salt water, mi. 
of the red tind ltddisli-brown siliceous as far ns low water mark. Their branch!- 


ores of manganese, see Silicate of .Manga¬ 
nese.) 

Mangel-Wurzel ; a kind of beet, 
wdiich does nek afford fodder of as good 
quality, nor in such abundance, as was 
supposed at tlie'uine of it A 1 introductiou ; 
but it is valuable from its si l /e and hardy 
nature. The leaves mu\ be et^cn as a 
substitute lor spinach, attil rot .tunic in 
season long lifter tliat plant iia- withered. 
In some parts of Germany, the fanners 
prefer it, for their cattle, to most vegeta¬ 
ble; and, besides, it can be otf.amcd at 
tlpy latter part of the season, w lien green 
.fodder is much wanted. 

Mango ; a celebrated fruit. m»w pro- 
'duced in most of the tropical pairs of the 
globe. It is,a native of India,•and was 
introduced into'Jamaica in the year 1782. 
The taste is delicious, slight! \ acid, and 
yields only to^he niangosteen. The tree 
ts allied to the Sumach, mhI lickings to the 
natural order terrbinthacere. , It attains the 
height of 30 or 40 lent, has a rapid growth, 
and is very products e. The leaves are 
simple, alternate, lanceolate, coriaceous, 
smootli and entire. The flowers are in¬ 
conspicuous, reddish, and disposed iu 
large terminal panicles. The fruit is 
’kidney-shaped, subject, however, to a good 
’dfa] °f variation in size, form and color, 
and contains a large, flattened stone. 
More tljari 80 varieties of mango are cul¬ 
tivated, some of which tire very beautiful, 
.and diffuse a delightful perfume. 


are long, hang down towards the earth, 
and, when they have reached it, take root, 
and produce »e\V trunk*. In tins manner, 
immense and'tdmost impenetrable fore.-ts 
arc formed, which are tilled with va-t 
numbers of oralis, aquatic birds, moscla- 
ti mis, and’also oj.-lers, which attach them¬ 
selves to the branches. The leaves in* 1 . 
simple, opposite ami entire. The seeds 
are remarkable f fn - throwing out root.-,' 
which vegeta'r among the linmches of foe 
trees, while y<'t adhering to the foot-stalk. ' 
The R. p’angle is found iu Florida, nearly* 
as far,north as the 30th parallel of latitude. 
This genus, and an allied one, form a nat- 
uralTanijl^ by themselves. 

Manhkim v , a city of linden, capital of. 
the circle of the- Nceknr, ut the conflux of 
the fy'cknr with the JUliine; 34 miles N. 
of Cnrlsruhe; Ion. tr 28' E.; iat. 49° 29^N.; 
population, 21,500. In ltJOti, it was chosen 
by tlie elector, palatine lor foe site of a 
town, Ix-’ing, before, a petty village, with 
a castle. In 1719, it became the resi¬ 
dence of die elector of the Palatinate apd 
bis court, and so continued till 1777. 

In 1802, it was* annexed to JJadeq. -it 
contains a very" large palace, is the,'sec¬ 
ond residence foe grand-duke, and 
tlv; seri of tlie supreme court of appeal for 
the grand-duchy. Manlieim presents a, 
rt<e view from a distance. It is divided 
into four quarters, and is of an oval form- 
It is built with the greatest regularity; the 
streets am wide, straight, well paved, the 
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houses uniform and neat, and the pul>-^ay oflus doetmneft:'The reading oftfifeu; 
lie buildings huge and handsome ; and it. . Holy Scriptures 4? the Christians* novfrh^ 
-jf one of the finest towns in Germany. It suggested to him the idea that he wmp'*, 
contains Lutheran, Reformed and Catho- called to the pdrificatupi of Christianity , 
lie churches, a synagogue, and direr, hos- -'from Jewish and hierarchical deformities, . 
pitals. The palace contains t^gallery of • and to the diffusion of a mysterious doe- 
paintings, cabinet of antiquities, and a trine', ynrevfealeu by the apostles!— r,n \ 0 — 
library of (iO.QOO volumes. Tlie observe- that lie was the Comforter promisejireu * 
tory js a noble building", with a curious'' the New Testament. Having eJcajx-d 
tower 108 feet high. The Jycotyn, or from prison, and collected new disciple* 
gymnasium, lor the education of the up- at Arabion, a fortress on the frontiers < f 
per classes, is superintended l^y ajjle in- Mesopotamia, lio sought; under the nanc 
strucfciv. ‘ *"5 of an apostle of Christ, and, according to 

' Mania ; a Roman spectre, the mother the Arabic narrative, finoiVd by Suitor's 
of the MnneV, to whom, in the most an- successor, Hormizdas (llormuz), A. 1 >. 
cient times, human sacrifices, particularly 2?!2, to convert the Christians in those ro¬ 
of efrildren, were ofibred. This took' gions to^iis doctrines. While engaged in. - 
place as late as the time of Tarquiuitis these endeavors, he is said lo have been, 

twice ov ercome by Arrhilans, n f'hrbtiati 
bisliop at Kaskar (Ghurra?) in Mesopota- ' 
mm, m two disputations; to have incurred 
ugani the suspicion of the Persian court, 
and, in the year '‘ill, to have been e\r;eiu- > 
ed (aheording to the Christian account,* * 
Hayed, alive), at the romnvmd' of ‘king \‘ 


as 

tin perl ms. in subsequent times, onions 
and pojipy-heads were sacrificed instead 
of children. Little figures, stuffed with 
wool, were hying outside tlie lio’usc, to ap¬ 
pease the Mania; also clews of y arn, equal 
in immlK*r to the slaves, to protect them. 

Mania. (See Mtntat Derangement.) 

M \m« ill i>, or Manh ha.an-. Of the 
foundei of this sect — whom tin* Orientals 
called .Maui, the fathers of the church, 
.Manes, terming likewise bis adherents 
.Mantehees —history contains two different 
account-. The older account, contained 
in die historians of die Christian church, 
seems far more credible than the Arabic 
version of die tenth eeiitury, which makes 
him an aecompli-hed magician, a -kiltul 
painter, and a Christian priest, hut says 
nothing pnrlieulaily now. re-pectine him. 
According to the ffu-t account, la* became, 
when a hoy, a.-lave, under die name of 
Cuhneus, to a wcakln/vvydow in Persia, at 
whose house lie met with the tour hooks 
of Scy thianus, an liuyptian emhu-ia-j. of 
whom nothing more is know law hie it had 
been left her by his >c]iolar T» lvliintinis, or 
Iluddas, entitled Mysh fits, Chapters,(lo.ya t 
Idrlzeng)and Treasury. Jly the pe^isal off 
these books-, lie was led to his doctrine of 
the world and of spirits, framed I 10411 the 
(.ballistic i 1 If is of tin* Chaldieans, together 
with the systems of the (* no,sties. (rice Gnos¬ 
tics.) Being left the heir of his mistresk 
at her death, ho assumed’the name of 
Mani, and sought to real', like Mohaifnned, 
on the foundation of these' taolcs, a new 
religious philosophy, for which lie acquir¬ 
ed disciples. The recitation ®f'his wis¬ 
dom caused hiln to lie invited to din court 
of Sapor, king of Persia, w hen* he was 
imprisoned, because the sick son of this 
king Imd dieif uuder his care. His schol¬ 
ars brought him information off the obsta¬ 
cles which Christianity had thrown in the 


Yarneees (Vaharem). Proceeding on the 
ground of an eternal opposition of good* 
and evil, mingling the plfo-ophy of Zer- 
duselit (Zoroaster) with Ins arbitrary v< r- 
sinits of biblical doctrine*, his system po— 
.Vsscs hut little m coimimn with Chri— 
dainty, except the language, lie assumes 
two priiidpk'dfiiidcpeudfnt of each other: 
mie of good—the God, without form, in 
the kingdom of Ihrhf: and one off ,«•»)!— 
the liyh'yor devil, of colossal stalure and 
liftman shape, in the daiknesl of matter ; 
the former strengthened by two emana¬ 
tions. created in the beginning, die iron 
and die # Spii it, and superior to the latter, 
both sunouiided Iiy iiimunenthle similar 
icons, or elementary natures, proccedui" 
Iroiu them, which dwell in the fat* ele¬ 
ments. 01 splieres, thut rise one over tb 
other iirtlie kingdom off good, vi/. iid.'. 
clear water, clear air, genial fire, and pure, 
ether; mid, in the kingdom of evil, dark¬ 
ness, or earth, doubled water, stormy an, 
consuming lire and sinrtke, from each of 
which proceed congenial ereutures. Rul¬ 
ing an internal war of the always discord-., 
ant powers of darkness, the delWited party 
discovered, from the high mountains on 
the frontiers, the kingdom of light, hither¬ 
to unknown to the devil. In order to 
conquer it, the devil made pence with his (- 
species. The good God endeavored to, 
subdue his enemies by means of artifice 
and love. Tlie prince of darkness, having, ‘ 
eventually lieen defeated in the contest, 
produced the Urst parents of the hu¬ 
man race. Tht? tarings engendered from 
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tiiis original sfockeonsist. of a body fomi- eccpmpliphpd their probation. Some,, 
, ©d out of the corrupt matter of die king- however, more perverse and obstinate, are 
\dom .of darkness, and of twb souls, one - consigned to a severer course of trial, he¬ 
ir .of which is seiisual and lustful, and owes ► ing delivered over ; for a time, to the power. 
■I tfe-existence to thf evil spirit; tlje odier, of malignant!aerial spirits, who torment 
» rational and immortal, a jwrtjele *of die 4 them in various ways. After this, n fire 
^tehyiue light, which had been carried away shod break forth and consume die world, 

hi, AH,k,ir .if /lnel'iin^ 


ilfSbe contest, by the army of darkness, 

; apd immersed into the mass of malignant 
matter. The earth was created by God 
1 out of tiiis cqrrujn mass of matter, in order 
to be a dwelling lor the human pee, that 
,.f their captive souls mbrbt, by degrees, be 
, .delivered from their corporeal prisons, ayd 
"their celestial elements extracted from the 
gross substance .in which they were in¬ 
volved. With thin v iew, God ^produced 
two beings from his own substance, Christ 
. and the Holy Gljost; for the Mnniclueans 
held a con^ihstamitil Trinity. Christ, or 
the glorious Intelligence, called by the Per¬ 
sians Mithras, subsisting in and In him¬ 
self and residing in the sun, apjieored in 
clue, time among the Jews, clothed with 
the shadowy form of a human body, to 
disengage the rational soul from the cor¬ 
rupt body, and to conquer the violence of 
malignant matter, and he demonstrated 
his divine mission by stupendous miracles. 
This Savior w as not man: .all that the 
New Testament relates ro-peeiing the hti- 
manitv of Jesus was merely appearance, 
even lib death and resurm.'tiou; but bis 
■ sufferings are emblems of the purification 
by self-denial, death and new §fe, neces¬ 
sary for corrupted men. * 11 is crucifixion, 
in particular, is an allegory of the lurmdht.s 
of the soul, which is fastened to matter as 
to a cross. When the purposes of Chp-t 
were accomplished, lie returuf-d to bis 
throne m the -tm, appointing apostles to 

i iropagate his religion, and leaving his fol- 
uhvis tlie promi-c of tie- Paraclete, or 
Comforter, wlm i.- Maui ihc Persian. 
Those souls who believe Jesds Christ to 
be the Son of God, renounce the worship 
' of tfip God of the Jews, who is the prince 
of darkness, and obey the laws delivered 
liy Christ, and illustrated by Maui, the 
Comforter, are gradually purified from the' 
contagion’of matter; and, theii purifica¬ 
tion being completed, after having passed 
through’two states of trial, by waiter und 
•fire, firstin tlie moon and then m the sun, 

■ their bodies return to their original mass 
(for the Mauiclneans derided the doctrine 
4 «f the resurrection of Iodic*), and their 
souls ascend’to the regions of fight. But 
• the souls of those who have neglected the 
salutary work of purification pass, after 


and the prince and jMnvers of darkness 
shall return to their primitive Scats of,, 
misery, in which tliey snail dwell for ever. 
Between these seats ahd the kingdom of • 
light jhe fouls of those not wholly purified 
.keep etemal watch, that both may remain 
as they were from the beginning. With 
this system of religion, which was con¬ 
tained ip the books of Scythianus and 
Maui’s own treatises, letters and apocry¬ 
phal writings, but, ut present, exists only 
in the fragments "found in the ancient au¬ 
thors, especially ih t?t. Augustine agirinst 
the Munjchocs, die moral .system of this 
sect correspond*. It divides the Maui- 
chocs into two classes: the ihct arc to ab¬ 
stain from wine, flesh, and all animal food, 
marriage and sexual indulgences, from 
music, the possesion of earthly goods, and ' 
till luxury, as well as tiom war, lalvor, and 
doing iiijury to the vegetable woild, and. 
even liyip plucking fruits: are to kill no 
animal*, but verffnn, and devote ilieir life 
to punts contemplation. Mow- was allow - 
ed rim auditor*, or more imperfect. By 
their la^or, tliey had to suppcit themselves 
ami the elect; in marriage, must nl»tain 
from the procreation of ehildr* n,and place < 
theif Imppiness in poveity. The head of 
all was Alain, 4 with 12 disciples, among 
whom Thomas, Btiddas and Aeuas, from 
whom the Manichee.s v\ere also called 
deserve mention. The Muni- 
ciiaui^ congregations were MijH’rintended 
bv yi'Ihmj,, of whom Maui ordained 72; 
by cldtjrs and deacon--, all from the class 
of the! elect, in which tliere^ were also 
sainted Virgins. These ecclesiastics bad, 
howfl-Jr, merely the authority of teachers, 
the ehutch government lieing demoeratf- 
cally* ndininisteVcd by the congregations. 
Temples! altars, images, vicug^ns, and other , 
sensible aids of divine worship, were not' 
allowed : yheir worship consisted of sing-■ 
ing, prayqhs, the reading of their sacred 
books, ana lecturing. ‘ The Kupjier tliey 
celebrated i without wine, and, .like tbo 
primitive, ( 'liristians, often delayed bap* 
tistn to if i uatun* age. Of the faats dnd- 
festivals of the. Christians, they observed 
only that w hich commemorated the death 
of Jesus, ai id Sunday, the latter with striet 
fasting. I n March, they celebrated the ■ 


deatli, into the bodies ot other auiiuals, or rujmversara of the deatli of Maui (Berno)> 
natures; where they remain till they have on which djny'a splendid pulpit, five steps 
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in elevation, was erected in thfejr gipple * 
halls of assembly for Mani, jireeetn in the * 
spirit. They claimed the title of Chris- 
• tious; but, notwithstanding the reputation 
‘ of extraordinary, purity of morals, conccd- • 
ed them even by their enemies, they had 
to suffe^ after the fourth century, more 
cruel persecutions .than other heretics, 
'fill this time, they had spread with great 
vapidity from Persia, where‘they h^ their 
origin, through Syria and Asia Minor, to 
Northern Africa, and even as far of^Jtaly. 
In Northern Africa, where they had many, 
though not numerous congregations, With , 
separate bishojvs, they were exterminated, 
in the fifth century, by the Vaudals; in the 
Roman empire, es|axially in Italy (whith¬ 
er numbers of them hud fled from Africa), 
by the persecutions of Christian emperors 
and episcopal excommunications. Being 
finally suppressed in Persia also, they took 
refuge, after the beginning of the, sixth 
century, partly in the heathen regions of 
Eastern Asia, where, they seem to have 
had an influence on the formation of L:i- 
moism, partly in the obscurity of secret 
brotherhoods, ami appeared, in subsequent 
centuries, under diilerent names. The 
Priori Ilian ists, PauliCians and Cailimists 
(q. v.) had much in coTnnion with the 
I'lanichees : their nuinc was, however, 
given to heretical seats amfsocieties in the 
middle ages, as to the Caiionicjj, burnt 
at Orleans in 10*2*2, frequently without 
reason, and merely to excite the popular 
hatred. 

Ma.mfest is a reguliiK list of a ship’s 
cargo, containing the mark and number 
of each separate package, the names of 
•the persons by whom the different parc’els 
of goods me sliip[H‘d, and those of the 
persons to whom they are co^signc^l; a 
specification of the quality of the goods 
contained in each package, us rum, sugar, 
tea, eolfee, A.C.; and also an account ol 
the freight tliut the captain is to iNceive 
from the consignee of such goods, on his 
arrival, corres|*onding with the hills of 
lading which'he has already signed. The 
manifest is'.usually signed by the ship-, 
broker, who clears the vessel out at the 
custom-house, uiid by the captain, and 
serves as a voucher for the latter, where¬ 
by t{> settle his account \yith his owners, 
&e. 

Mamfesto; a, decla*ition yftibliely is¬ 
sued ut the commencement of a v^r, by 
the contending powers, to show the causes 
which justify such a measure. The name 
is taken from the words manifltstum est, 
&c. (it is manifest), the beginning of these 
declarations, as they were anciently writ- 
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ton in I^itin. Manifestoes are in the fonp/ . 
•of public lettersthey commence with a) ' 
short address to the public in general, and \ 
are signed with the name of the sovereign 
who is$ues them, Manifestoes, on the v 
•European sontinent, .are usually written 
in Fnyioli: They have been • in xap*? 
among all nations, tiH our own daj^Tn 
France, where sp many old form? have ■ 
been set aside, the place of manifestoes,- 
during the empire, was supplied by mes-, 
sages frjan the emperor to the senate, * 
■proclamations to the army, and statements 
in the Monitair. , 

Mami.h s, Marcus;‘a Roman poet,* 
who flourished, probably, in the Augustan 
age. Tjfe circumstances of Ins life are 
unknown. lie is less remarkable as a 
poet than as being the Koinun who, in 
imitation of Aram.-, undertook a didactic 
poem on astronomy. Of this poem, vfe <; 
have but five books. It is entitled Jlstvo- • 
nomica. It is valuable chiefly as a work 
of science: it contains, however,-g few 
beautiful and splendid passages, particu- * 
larly in the introductions. The best edi¬ 
tions are by Bentley (London, 1735*, 4to.), 
Btober (Straslmrg, 17f»7),iu.d I’iiigre (Paris, • 
1786, 2 vols.i. 

31 vMi.i. v; capital of Lucon (q. v.) mid 
of all the Spanish possessions in thp Phil¬ 
ippines; lat. IE 1 3<" N. ; Jon. 11G° 1(7 E.; 
imputation, including the suburlis, about 
t *0,000, of which 3000 are Spaniards, 7000 
Metis, 40#0 C’hinese, and the rest natives. 
(See Malays.) IHauilla is beautifully situ- 
atdll at the bottom of a bay, on the west 
side n>f the island, and is well fortified. 
The streets are wide, paved and lighted; 
the housiTs generally consist of a basement 
story of stone, and an uppeil story of wood, 1 
commonly with balconies, and windows 
of mother Of pearl, or some other trans¬ 
parent substance. The prilleijml build¬ 
ings are the churches and monasteries. 
The chief manufactures are cigars, and a 
sort of transparent stuff, which the natives 
use for clothing. The commerce is very 
considerable sinceMie port has-been open- 
ed to foreigners. The oliie*f articles of 
export are sugar, indigo, cotton, tobacco, 
rice, honey, pearls, Ac.: wine, brandy, 
cotton, silk and woollen manufactured 
articles, cutlery, Sir., form the principal 
imports. In 1818, l* Sjianish, 5 French, 

10 American, 4 l^rtuguese, 17 English 
ships^and 13 Chinese junks, sailed from 
this port. Provisions are abundant ailu 
cheap. Tho environs are: fertile and well 
cultivated. The^rlimate is hot and damp. 
Manilla has , repeatedly suffered {him 
earthquakes. ; Those of 1645, 1796 and 
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A’fuiinh Mamuoca or Cassava (ga- in water, graduajfy subsides to llic bottom 
sftnnihrJ) - a tortuous shruk allied After die water is poured off, dm remaining 

imoistore is dtailWl by n «lo«’.lire, ml 

' ,j*idigeri9us to tropical 
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Vmoricu. and is' gradually forms into grains about as large • 
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siiul iu several countries ol Asia ruid At- 
iica. The stem is smooth, brandling, mx 


most wholesome part of the manioc. 

Ma.nipluatio.^ (from the I,atilt); work 
done with tlie 'hands. The word is used ■ 
in pharmacy for the preparation of drugs; 
in chemistry, for the preparation of sub- . 
stances for cxiicrimciitsj iu animal mag¬ 
netism, for the motion of the hands, by 
which a person is magnetized, (fcee d/ng- 
iuiijsm , Jninuil.) 

Mamcoj-ls. (See Legion.) 

Maxitoc. among some tribes ot the 
North American Indians, is the name for a 
magical prepantlion, whose virtues are 
somewhat like those, ot an amulet. A 
figure of an animal, a feather, a horn, a 
bird's beak, or some other object, is con-, 
secrated, with various charms, by the sor¬ 
cerer. or doctor of the tribe or ullage,, and 
worn by the iudR'idtiul tor whom it is in¬ 
tended as bis manitoUj or medicine. It 
seems to be nof'iuilike the fetich (q. v.) of 
most barbarous people. 

(Man nit's, MarcusCnpitolinus; a brave, 
ambitious and artful patrician and consul, 
of Rome.- The 'Cauls, uuder Brennps, 


„ 1 or seven feet high; the leaves are atter 
'mate, di-eplv divided into from throe to 
seven loirs, which arc lanceolate, acute 
’ \md entire: the flowers are disposed in 
loose compound racemes, and the calyx 
is reddish or pale-yellow ; the fruit is ul- 
..must globular, and is composed ot throe 
f each containing a sinning seed about 
is large as those ol* the castor-oil pautt. 
it js easily cultivated, grows rapidly, and 
produces abundantly. It is much leas 
,ubject to tlie ravages of animals, or to the 
variations of the atmosphere, than most 
crops, and, besides, accommodates itselt 
to almost even" kind of soil. The roots at¬ 
tain the size of the thigh, and require at least 
a year tohriug diem to perfection; neither 
can they be kept in the ground for a longer 
. period dian twp years- The cultivated 
varieties are very numerous. It is said 
dim an acre of manioc will nourish more 
persons than six acres of wheilt. F.very 

iiart -of the plant is filled with’a milky ... -.- - r '..,,,1 

mice, which is a verv violent and dai.ger- had captured Rotor (B. C d90) undwen,. 
ous^ioison bringing on death iu a’lew besieging tl.e cjipitol. On a dark rnJit, 
m£lJS when sWallow-Vd ; and it may they determn.ed to surprise die ntadel- 
.■ ' ii „ xcite surprise that human‘mg. unity They lied already reached the loot ol the. 
’ should'have converted -the toots into an walls; tin: sentinels,thinkingdiem secure, 
“gfide of food For this purpose the liad Met^tokcp, awl the enemy had £ 
'roots were formerly rasped witli rough realty discovered u \ ulnorahle point, 

. Seees of stone; but'they are now ground when the garrison Was awakened by the 
*' m wooden mills, and dm paste is put into cackling of some geese which were ded- 
V^KTwhich are exposed for 'several icatedtto Jtmo. All rushed to their arms; 
hours to the action of a very heavy press. 

Bv this means-it is deprived of ull dm 
*'• poisonojus juice, aud dib residue is called 
t ciA88ti£Cb Cassava < flour, when kept free 
from riioisturo, continues good lbr 15 or 

vears. It is verv nutritious, half a - 

v pOun lTdayhemgsuflicieut forapyone. and Mm,1ms teemved the surname UjHto- 
i'Vfficreolc women prefer the cassava to linm. Slaving afterwards projiosed a law 
wheat bread, but, to .! European, the taste to free die people from taxes, the senate 
Prather insipid- It is also the basis of was excited ngatfist him, and he w ar-, 
*/ general different-beverages, some of.which, rested^nd imupsonfld os a disturiier of the 
■ are acid, agreeable, and even numtive. peace. But the people looked up to Irnn 
.flie substance called tapioca, which is as their greutcat henefactor, and with pne 
frequently imported into Europe and the voice demanded his lilieration. I 
' U. Satesfand‘is used lbr jelly, puddings, grunted; but Ins resdess spmt led him to 
and, other culinary purposes, is ■separated nevV enterprises, he ev$n aimed a 


Manlius was flip iirst who readied dm 
place,of danger. Two of the-Gauls had 
gained the sm/nnit; one of them feu 
under his sword; and the other he thrust 
over with his shield. His example ani¬ 
mated the rest: The capitol was saved. 



sovereignty, and the tribunes'* 
became his accusers. 


.<*. *,r* ur&pttl 

.. .. , pfedple -oft bqipg e*p«sted to '• e am aad,-wibfi&f 

, -—... He wis fcoodemned -dried, torms a whitish W reddish geaijdtery 

hjo death, and thrown fromlhc Tarpeian* substance, which is the manna of com-, 

, rock (B. C. 383). ; 1 , mercc. The tree is a native of Italy, andf® 

*V Manlius, Titus Torquatos; a Roman is cultivated extensively in Sicily. June 
consul and general, sob of Manliuslmpe- and Jgfy are the two months in .wliich the* 
riosus. On account 'of a defect in Jtis manna is collectecL It is detached fronts 
Speech, hia father was unwilling to carry tfm tre4i witli wooden knives, and isaf^fT 
him ipto (lie city, and kept ’him in the wards exposed to the sun for drying A 


country among the slaves. ^ This capduct 
* appeared so Unjust to the tnbuue jiT ,ir< i us 
Pomponius, that he suinmoned # ihe^ather 
before him to answer for himself. The 
son, indignant ‘that his lather should lie 
persecuted on his account, immediately 
hastened to the house of the tribune with 
a dagger in his hand, and forced him to 
swear that he would proceed no further. 
This filial piety made such an impression 
on the people, that they chose Manlius 
■ military tribune for the next year. lie 
marched witli the army against the Gauls; 
one of whom challenged the bravest Ro¬ 
man to single contest. Manlius accepted 
the challenge, conquered his adversary, 
and encircled his own neck with tint col¬ 
lar (torquis) of the Gaul, in consequence 
of which lie received the surname of 
Tarqwdus , whirh he transmitted to his 
posterity. Some years Writer, he was np- 
' pointed dictator. Me yvas.the first Roman 
who ever held this offiri^fwithotit having 
lieen consul. He was afterwards eonsul, 
and held the consulship i» the fifitin ya r 
(B: G. 340). Contrary to his express or¬ 
ders, that no Roman should engage in 
combat without command, out of the ranks, 
i his sou, remembering bis father’s victory, 
accepted a challenge to single contest from 
' one of the duel's of the enemy. He came 
off victorious, and laid the spoils of the 
enemy at his lather’s feet. He turned re¬ 
luctantly frdm his son, gav . bin? the 
crown of victory', and immediately order¬ 
ed the lictor to execute upon him the 
juinishment of his disobedience.% This 
instance of seyerity secured to Manlius 
the < most implicit obedience. A fc\j days 
after,'he defeated tlie eneruy. In the hal¬ 
ite, his cdltedgue, Hecius Mus, devoted his 
’lift: to his country. The senate voted to 
dmfl the honor of a triumph. He tlien re- 
, .tired to private life. Ma/iliana alicla lie- 
clone a proverbial expression for com¬ 
mands of Severe justice.^ 

■' Manna. This sulugance, which is so 
’• frequently employed in- (he materia medi¬ 
co, and which forms a considerable article 
; of commerce, exudes naturally or from 
incisions made in the trunk and branches 
of* species of ash (omitf rotundifolia1 . It 
first apjiears as a whitish juice, thicKeua 
vox. vnr. , 22 


little rain, or even*a thick fog, will often 
occasion the loss of the collections of u 
whole day. The taste of manna is sweet, 
and eligfitly nauseous. It is a mild pur¬ 
gative, and is principally administered to 
children. The fraxinus mrgata also yields 
manna, hut it cannot lie obtained from 
any othijg species of omus. , 

Ma.vnkr, in the fine arts, is used id two 
different meanings: First, it signifies the 
habitual style of an artist or a school of 
artists. (See Style.) Secondly', manner 
(also mannerism) is used as a term of re¬ 
proach, and designates those qualities of a 
work of art which do not proceed natu¬ 
rally from the, subject treated, but from 
tho individual character of the artist, or 
tl»' false taste of an age. Such are tlie 
studied yet untrue performances of certain 
actors, tlie phraseology or conceptions of 
certain poets, the coloring, or composi¬ 
tion of certain painters, kr, Tlie two 
senses of the word are not to be confound¬ 
ed.—A history of itmniferism in the fine 
arts would lie both interesting and in- 
struotiveji a correct view of the aliena¬ 
tions uf the h union mind in any important' 
particular furnishing a valuable warning 
for the future. 

Mann nur, Conrad, a distinguished Ger¬ 
man scholar, wits born at Altdorf in 1752. 
He was first teacher at the St. Sebaldus- 
seljool in Nuremberg, and, in 1788, at the. 
.F.gidian gymnasium tliere. In 1797, he 
wqfi made professor ordinaries of philoso¬ 
phy at Altdorf; in 1808, of history' at Land*- 
shut; and, in 182(i, of geography and sta¬ 
tistics at Munich. His principal works 
are, Geographic der Grierhen vnd Rumtr 
(1 Ovals., Nuremberg, 1788—182.1; 2d edit., 
from voi. i to vol. iv, 1799—18201; Com- 
pnulinm dir 'JTadsehen Rrjrhs-Geschiehtc 
(ib. 1803:3d «L, 1819); Statistik des Tent- 
srhen Itdclis (Biunlierg, 180b); Die. cditslt 
Geschichle Bojariens find seiner Reteohner 
(Nuremberg, 1807); Kaiser Ludwig IVoder 
derJlaier, einegckrontc Preisschrm (Land- 
shut, 1812); Handbueh der alien Geschichle 
(Berlin, 1818); Die Geschichle. Baiems 
(2 vols., Leipsic, 1820); Geschichle der alien ., 
Deulschm, btsotulcrs der Pranken { 1829). 

Mannus ; a haro of the ancient German \ 
mythology, the boh of Thuiskon, revered. 



jlflte Hereui^-i^r'hisdeatH. . .]$ilip, Alexander, Caesar at 

;' cmracstheGepnan wordJlfanh, sigififying^Pharealia, Bauer at WittStock, Torstenson 
'a-nial« : etotl?!wcd widi power-and courage.Tal Jankowitz, Frederic the Great at !$»*• 
’. MrjsqSl, don FranCesco, the rqost eel- henfricdbergandLeuthen, Napoleon, and' 
(teyted lpk jpodt ef modern Po$uguese other generals, owetheir most brilliant snc- 
»■ literifture, bora at JLisbon, 1734, died at' ce&es to this roanmuvre. In executing it* 
ia£^m, 1819. His jrfleht was first kpown to the attacking army ultVays receives au ob-f 
(jondgneis, .whom he attended as a Cice r lique direction, and the attack is sometimes 
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.generally admired. His enemies jealous' 
i of his reputation, endeavored to render liis 
opinions suspicious, for which they lbund 
'means i;\ his expressions concerning tole- 
* ration and monks, and in liistranslation of 
’! the Tarluffr of Aloliere. Cited Ifdbre tlje 
inquisition, he disarmed {July 4,1778) the 
. agent of the holy office. and.fled to Paris, 
Where lie ever after continued to reside. 
He translated Wieland’s Oberotu His 
poems, under the title of Versos de Filinto 
Llysio , fill several volumes. His odes and 
his translation of Lafontaine’s Fables are 
particularly esteemed. 

Mancxvrr, in military tirt ; a move¬ 
ment given to a body of tronjis, accord¬ 
ing to the ruler of tactics, by which it is 


—is, yi latjd-batrles, one of the boldest and 
most dnngehms. The retreat en echequier 
(chess-board) is one of tbo most advanta¬ 
geous, untl most fitted to preserve calm¬ 
ness and order among the troops. t The 
change of front during the combat is very 
dangerous, tind nuefy succeeds. The 
issue of a buttle, where the other cireum - 1 
stances are nearly eqpal, depends upon 
tlie cajaicity of [he troops lor manoeuvring: 
hence munceuvring in peace with large 
bodies is Very necessary, in which the 
chief movements of both parties must 
he laid down lieforchund; but me details 


Majhecvre, in military tirt ; a move- ought to lx; left to the moment, so that 
incut given to a body of tronjis, accord- tin* judgment of the officers shall be cx- 
ing to the rules of tactics, by which it is ercised. In the provinces of Prussia, large 
intended to gaiu a decisive qdvantage over , bodies of troops are annually, assembled 
an enemy', or to regain advanuiges which for this purpose . 1 In 1823, from Septem-, 
the enemy has already won. A manreu- her 5 to Septemlier 20*40,000 troops wt*re 


. rfe -may be executed by large or small 
masses, according to a preYonperted plan,. 
or upon the sudden impulse of genius 
seizing upou a favorable inomerft; in gen¬ 
eral, it may be said, that fhanaWres have 
become more practicable in proportiorf us 
'‘armies'have groWn larger, and discipline 
stricter, lu au ancient I tattle, after the 
combat was well kindled, the cdVnmander 


for this purpose. In 1823, from Septem-. 
her 5 to Septcinlter 20*40,000 troops w^re' 
collected for this object near Berlin. 
Gustavijs Atloljihus and Charles XII ex¬ 
ercised their troops so well that they were 
allowed to be the best in Europe ; Jbtif 
Frederic the Great conceived die whole 
art of war from n new point of view, ami 
from Potsdam, where he superintended 
the reviews and manoeuvres of his guards, 
and the garrison of'Berlin, i^may lie said,' 
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troops: in modem battles, he is enubled 
by lnauajuvrcs to exert a much more con¬ 
trolling influence, thottgh there are stil! 
moments when he is obliged to let the 
1 battle, rage. (See Battle.) To execute 
^affective manoeuvres in the heat of battle, 
^requires great coolness and Clear-sigbted- 
' ness in the commander, and thorough 
training in the troops. A manoeuvre gen- 
' Wally is a test of the excellence of the 
officers Of all degrees.—One of the mo^t 
important manoeuvres is tliat of outflank-. 
’ ingan enemy, in which the general keeps 
lack part of his line (refuses), whilst die 
other port Strives to turn the wing of the 
enemy, or to .attack it with the assistance 
of & division particularly appointed to get 
round ‘it, and thus to throw the enemy 
into confusion. The invention of this 
manoeuvre is ascribed to Epaininondas; 
be ow ed to it his victories at Leuetra and 
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jterfjjcted^be , mpmueots ‘ which Were 
afterwards introduced' into die army at 
large; and generals from all Europe were 
sent to study his -manoeuvres. But, 'as 
so often happens with the creations of ' 
genius, the application of his [dans by in- 
feriox-nifen was'attended wfth a pedantic 
minuteness of. detail with which die ar¬ 
mies of Europe were embarrassed yvhen 
die wars of die French revolution took 
place. The genius of die French gen¬ 
erals now reformed die art of war anew j 
manoeuvring on a great scale was in¬ 
vented by twetftv Napoleon developed- if 
still farther, and die rest of Europe learned 
iMfrorfi him. ' 

Manometer (Gf. pavas, rare, and /urpo*, 
measure); an instrument to measure or 
show the alterations in die rarity or den¬ 
sity of the air. 

. Manor (manerium, from manere, to re- 
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basin, because this 




mediate family, and granted or leased the ^vievvs, Mansfeld disbanded fife troopfe, in-.,/ 
remainder to tenants for stipulated rents - tending to go to 'England by way of J 
Or services. This was the origin of copy- Venice?" But not far flrom Zara heJSP' 
bald estates, viz. those hold by copy of the sick, thud died in 16526, in his 40th ; *yeor. 


bald estates, viz. those hold by copy ofthe sick, thud died in 16526, in his 40ftryenr. 
roll of the court of the manor. No man- He was buried at Spgl^tro. At thy ap- ' 
ors, witli all their incidents and franchises,’ proaeh of death, he ordered hie armor to 
hate been granted in England since the lie put on, and stood up, leading on two of 
reign of Edward III. One oftlft mflstim- his aids,*to await tlie last enemy. Mans- 
port ant incidents to those ancient manors, feld was one of the greatest genemfe of 
was the right to hold a court, called a court- his time. He rose more formidable from 
baron , which was hold within die manor, even' defeat With great understanding, * 
and find jurisdiction of misdemeanors and which |u* showed ill his diplomatic trans- 
nuisances within the manor, and disputes actions, fie united overpowering eloquence 
about property between the tenants. (See and inexhaustible dinning. He mointain- 
Courts.) Another branch of the jurisdic- ed his troops by plunder, and was conv 
tmn, and entirely distinct from die pic- pared to Artilu.—The Lutheran line of the 
ceding, was, the receiving of the Mirren- —house of Mansfeld became extinct in 1710: 
dcr of the estate of any tenant, and admit- 'in 1780, the last male of the Catholic line 


ting his grantee or successor in his place, 
and transacting other matters relntingto the 
tenure or tenancies, for which purposes the 
court was held by the steward of the 
manor. The steward was also the regis¬ 
trar or clerk, in the oilier branch of the 
jurisdiction, for the prtAecutiou of suits ; 
but the freeholders of the manor were m 


died. His only daughter brought all the 
allodial estates of the family, by marriage, 
to the rich Bohemian house of Colloredoi, 
winch has ever since borne th& name of 
Collorcdo'Mansfdd. The former county 
of Mansfcld was, in 1814, added to tlie 
l'm^ion government of Merseburg. This 
comity is interesting to Germans, as Eisle- 


. effect die jiulgi s m thesetf 

Mansfeuu , one of the most ancient 
families of German -counts,* taklhg their 
name from the castle of Mnnsfold in the 
former circle of fTpiicr Saxony.— Peter 
Ernst oon Mansfeld was the natural son 
of Peter Ernst, count of Mansfeld, got - 
ernor of Luxemburg and Brussels. The 
urchduke Ernst of Austria, godfather to 
tlie young Peter, educated him m the 
Catliolic religion. He was of service to 
the king of Spain in the NetluflamM and 
to the emjierur in Hungurv, in consc- 
quence of which the emperor Kodolphus 
II legitimated him. But when v^e was 
denied the dignity and estates which his 
father had inoescssed in the Netherlands, 
and‘which had lieen promised to lnm, he, 

, in 1610, embraced the Calvinfetic doc- 
’ trines, and, joining the' Protestant princes, 
became one of, tho most, formidable ene¬ 
mies of the house of Austria. In 1618, 
‘he led troops to the assistance of the re¬ 
volted Bohemians, fought a long time for 
the elector Frederic of,the Postulate, de¬ 
vastated the territories of the gpirifpal 
princes, was several times beaten, but al¬ 
ways conttived-to make bead anew. In 
16525, he collected an army by the aid of 
English and French money, and intended, 
to penetrate iuto tin? Austrian hereditary 


b n and Mansfcld are situated in it. In 
the former Lrifhcr was 4wrn, in the latter 1 
lie went to school. 

Mansfield Mountain- is the highest 
summit 4 >f the sGreen mountains, and the 
most dmated mountain in Wrniont. The 
elevation of the north peak, called tlie 
Chin, above the state-house at Montpelier, 
is 4051 4cct; above the ocean, 4275J; ele-. 
vat ion of tin* south peak, called the JVose, 
above the state-house, 3755; above* the 
ocean, 3083. The mountain is situated 
in Mansfield and Sterling, about 25 miles 
from Burlington. 

Mvnsfif.u), William Murray, earl of, 
tlie fourth son of David, lord Stormont, 
was born at Perth, in Scotland, March 2, 
1705. lie received his education at West¬ 
minster school, and Chrisf-church, Oxford, 
lie then made the grand tour, and, on hw* 
return, liecame a student at Lincoln’s fnn, 
and, after the usual term of probation, was 
called to tlie har. He gradually made his 
way to eminence in his profession, and, 
in 1742, was appointed solicitor-general, 
about which time, he also obtained a seat 
in parliament. After distinguishing him¬ 
self as an advocate at Edinburgh, in 1743, - 
and as one of the managers of thjb im¬ 
peachment of lord Lovat, Yu 1747, he suc¬ 
ceeded sir Dudley Ryder as attorney 
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t'veaohd".^ :fcofl te chief-ju|ticeof ; -'4br theWtiuctioa of his property in 178ft...‘ 
•we* pil^ii ; ;lxu^h la 1756; soon after There is a life of him by Holliday (4to n ... 
:wbichhe.was created baron Murray, of 1797), and by Th. Roscoe, inLardner’s ' 
HtasmE For a few hionths,, ip 1757, ' Cabinet Cyclopaedia. . 

.Jiei,%eld.4he -office 1 of chancellor* of die* Manslaughter. (See Hnmicidt.) 
-*e?tcjiiat|uer.. During that interval, he <;£•' Manso, John Caspar Frederic, borh in 
|it&cted a coalition of parties, whic(i led to-‘the duiffiy of Gotha, May 26, 1759, and 

-lRbin/tminlstrhttfin nf Pin .•ifbrw.iril.i Innl died June ft lS!iv in Rmslnn. where hi* 


ministratiyu of Pitt, afterwards lord died June 6, 1826, in Breslau, where he 
am. The same year, he declined the had lieen, since 1790, pro-rector, and since 
rf the great seal, as he did twice after- 1793,y»ctor of the Mary Magdalen gym* 

. A Change of parties in the cabi- nasium. He wrote a good deal in prose' 
i 1705, which introduced,into oftiee and poetry, but his most important works 
narquis of Rockingham and his are. History of the Prussian State sinew 


i ! pfiprof the great seal, as he did twice after- 
C wardk A Change of parties in the cahi- 
wtiet, in 1705, which introduced,into office 
fifthe marquis of Rockingham and his 
friends, for awhile threw lord Mansfield 
. into the ranks of the opposition. The 
' ■ year 1770 was memorable for attacks on 
his character in a judicial eamcity, in 
both houses of parliament, which, iiow- 
' ever, led to no serious result. Oil the 
trial of VVoodlidl, lor publishing Junius’s 


are, History of the Prussian State syiew 
the Peace of Hubertsburg (Frankfort ou t 
the Maine, 1819 et eeq., 3 vols.), and a‘ 
History of the Ostrogothic Empire in 
Italy (Breslau, 1824), both in German. 

Mantchoos, oil Mantchews. (See 
Mauthhurts.) 

Mam’eo.va, Andrew, one of the must 


Letters, and ou some other occasions, he 
showed himself the zealous supjRirter of 
government. Ill October, 177 b, lie was 
oilvaiiced to the dignity of an earl of 
Great Britain. During the riots in Lon¬ 
don, June, 1780, his house was attacked 
by the Anti-Catholic mob, and his valuable 
collection of books and manuscripts fell 
a sacrifice to the fury of the multitude, by 
whom the mansion was burnt to the 
ground. He continued for some years 
longer ta exercise his judicial functions. 
In 1788, he resigned Ids Office of chief- 
justice; and the remainder of Ins life was 
,sj>ent in retirement, principally at his seat 
at Caen-wood, near Hhmpsteod. r He 
died March' 20, 1793. As a politician, 
v. lord Mansfield was a favorer of high 
* maxims of government in general; and; 
. in the, law of libel, lie supported Vhe opin¬ 
ion, that the jury is the judge of the fact 
only, and not of the law. He was, liow- 
.* ever, an enemy to \iolent exertion of 
•> power, as well a» a friend to religious 
toleration. On various occasions, he op¬ 
s’ posed vexatious prosecutions, under in¬ 
tolerant laws, and voted in favor of the 
” bill, lor the relief of the Roman Catholics., 
*Hifi ideas of legislation* were, on many 
points, liberal. As an orator, lie display¬ 
ed more of persuasive elegance than of 
' Inddness and force; but lie might fairly 
^ have contested the jKtlm of eloquence 
with any of his contemporaries, except 
.lord Chatham. In argument he was 
acute. Lord Ashburton used to say,' that 
w^enhe was, wrong, the faults of his 
reasoning were not easily detected *, aDd 
when h«f was right, Jie was irresistible. 
Ilk lame rests chiefly on his conduct as a 
judge. He would uot atecept of tlie legal 
coTnjiensation to which he was entitled 


celebrated of the early j winters, Was I mm 
: at Padua, in 1431. His master, Squar- 
cione, was induced by tlie talents w hich 
lie displayed to adopt him as a sou. The 
youth employed himself jirincipally i:i 
drawing from antiques, and, at the age of 
16, painted a picture for the grand altar in 
tlie church of St. Sophia, at Padua. Man ¬ 
tegna soon after euter»*d the service of 
Ludovico Gonzafiu, at Mantua, where he 
opened a school. Here lie painted his 
great picture, mb 7’riumph of Julius Cu - .* 
sar, for yie exhibition of which a palace 
wi*> erected‘in Mantua. It consists of 
several pictures, which have since been 
transferred to Hampton court. Gonzaga 
conferred oh hiu: the honor of knight¬ 
hood in rewjwd for his merit. Innocent 
Till invited tli“ artist to Rome, to paint 
in the IMvedefa, «nd he afterwards exe¬ 
cuted a number of capital works. One. 
of tlie latest and best was the Madonna 
ddldc Victoria ,, now in the Louvre at I, 
Paris, ip whioli, Giovanni Francesco Goii- 
zaga is seen returning thanks for the vic¬ 
tory flSunerf by him over the forces of 
Charles VIII (1496). There are several 
otlier«pf his works in the Louvre, awl an 
AnnOnoiation iu. the Dresden gautoty. 
He died at Mantua iu 1500. Mantegna , 
excelled iu perspective, which was then a. 
rare merit. His manner Was stiff and dry’, 

. and his iunitatiou of the ancient is every¬ 
where manifest. -His sofa, Francesco, was 
also a painter. 

Mantejbets, iu#tlie' art of war ; a kind 
of movable patypets, made of planks 
uliout three incites thick, nailed one over, 
another, to the height of almost six feet,-, 
generally cased with tin, and set updn. - 
little w'heels, so that in a siege tliey may 
be driven before die .pioneers, and serve 





\ w@p, 

asbUnd* to Shelter thwft from t6e‘ W > eeutfcpartaofthe 

tuy’B small shot. , ; ' * .>n»ntj» to kept, like game cocks, f&T the 

Mantinea ; on6 of the ihoet’ancient, ptirpo»e^of fi^iting, wbjch thhydo vrttk 
and, witli Tegea, ihost important eitieb of* ■ great ferocity. : v . , 

Areftdia, on* the frontier ol Argoiia, op the* ' Mantissa. - (See Logarithms.) • . 
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little river Ophia. The modem Tripojiz 


*a (q. V.) is built of the ruins of the an¬ 
cient cities of Megalopolis, Tegea, Man ti¬ 


nea and Pallantium.* Mantiuea was 
known for its wealth, and famous f<?r the 
baltles fought near it, One Ik C. fl|8, ,in 
the 14tlr year of the Peloponnesian war, 
' the result of winch battle was, Shat Argos 
seceded from Athens, and joined Sparta; 


lodera Tripojiz- Mantua ; a delegation of Austrian Italy,- 
inns of the an- in the'govemment ofMilan, lying on the 
, Tegea, Manti- north of* the duchies of Modena and PaH 
Mantiuea was ma; population, 239,4.36,* square 
famous for the 886. The Po passes through it, and it is 
ie lk C. ,in also watered by the Oglio, Mincio, Bec- 
pOnnesion war, clya, Ac. The surface is Very level ; tlio 
was, that Argos soil of great fertility; the principal pro- 
joined Sparta; duct grain; others rice, hemp, flax, fruit 


the other, fought Ik C. 363, hy Epaminon- and vines. The late duchy of Mantua, or 
das, against, the Peloponnesians. Epomi- the Mantuan, was of larger extern than 
iiondas (q. v.) was victorious but felt A the present province. It was annexed to 


das, against, the Peloponnesians. Epnmi- 
noricks (q. v.) was victorious but felt A 
third battle was fought pear Mantiuea, 11.C. 
206, bclwoeu Madmudes, tyrant of Lace- 
diemon and Philopcemen, general of the 
■ Achtenn league. The latter was victori¬ 
ous 2nd slew the tyrant with his own 
hand. . 

Mantis. Few of the insect tribe have 
attracted more attention than these curi¬ 
ous productions of nature, from their 
singular forms «ud still more singular 
habits. From the- manner in which they 


the Cisalpine' republic (q. v f ) in 1797, 
nnd formed a department of die king¬ 
dom of Italy until 1814, when it was 
ceded to Austria, as a part of the* Ldn^ 
hardo-Venetian kingdom. (See Lom- 
' bitrtiy.) ' , 

Mantua (Indian, Mantova); a city* of 
Austrian Italy, an episcopal sec, and capi¬ 
tal of h delegation, formerly a duchy of 
the same name; 70 miles S. W. of Venice, 
70 S. E. of Milan; Ion. 10° 40/ E,; lat. 


stretch out their fore logs they have ac¬ 
quired the reputation ol» diviners, and bq- 
caiise they often rest on their hind legs, 
folding the anterior pair their breast, 
the superstitious hove supposed them in 
the act of prayer; hence they a recalled, in 
Languedoc, where they are common,*by 
the name of prk-dn u. The genus man¬ 
tis has been separated, by modern entq- 
t nolo gists, into several distinct genera, t i/,. 
mantis ,, spectrum, phasma and phyUium. 
The first of these contains the celebrated 
soothsayer \M. religiosa), which, as has 
been said, is vulgarly considered as pos¬ 
sessing miraculous powers. This sy|K‘r- 
stition appears to extend to almost every 
jiart of the worid in which these insects 
ure found. The Turks regard them as un - 
der the especial protection of Allah, and 
the, Hottentot* jmy divine honors to them. 
The dry leaf mantis •( pfn/Uium rieftfolia), 
in its shape and colon is remarknble, in- 

• variably suggesting the* idea of a dry- and 
withered leaf. Their manners, also, in ad¬ 
dition to their structure, aid in the.delusion. 
They often remain un trees, for hours, 
without motion; then, suddenly springing 
into the air, appear to he blown about 

. ’Jiko dry leaves. The* Indians of South 
America, where those bisects are v6ry 
„ common, believe .that they really are at- 
' tached to the tree at first, and tliat .when 
they liave arrived at maturity, they loosen 

* thernaelve*,, aru| crawl or fly away. In 
■* ... 22 * * 


45° O' N.; population, 25,000, among 
which are about 2000 Jew§. It-is situ¬ 
ated on two Wands formed hy the expan¬ 
sion of the waters of the Mincio, one 
about a milq.opiate, thc#tber a littlemore 
than half that size: on this is the most* 
dosdv built part of the city. The ex¬ 
tensive Hihurb yf Cerese is on die main 
hqid. >1antuu is well furtifi%d, and is, by 
nature and art, one of the strongest places 
irV Europe. Most of the streets are broad, 
regular ^uid well paved; the houses of 
stone, and, generally well built; and the 
public squares spacious and elegant. It 
contains a magnificent' cathedral, nume¬ 
rous churches, Convents and hospitals, a 
public library, an ucademy of arts and 
sciences, a gallery 7 of antiquities, and sev¬ 
eral valuable collections of paintings. 
Other public objects of interest are the 
palaces of justice^ of (Jonzaga, and of T, 
so called from its form; the church of 8t. 
Andrew; the Corte, with its halls; the fa¬ 
mous bust of Virgil; and die buildings of 
the university, which was founded here, 
in 1025. The silk manufactures were 
formerly flourishing, and are still consid¬ 
erable ; those of leather and wqolletf are 
also important. In the summer and au¬ 
tumn, the city is unhealthy, on account of 
the marshes ha it* neighborhood. (See; 
MaP Aria.) It in q place of great antiquity*, 
said to be older than Rome, and, a cen¬ 
tury agri, contained about 50,000 udiabi- 
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(now .council of stafe, d©lQplal legislation, public, 
Instruction, &c.¥”he maintained the righui 
L Antoine, one. of the < jot the nation, and, defended the charterip 

IpcMR'fik iMnt * and Intrepid defenders of spite of the menaces, murmurs, iotemip* 
' ( F#e6a)lib Cfty, was boru in 1775,Jnt Bar-> tions and cnluraniesof the royalist faepon.i'. 
’eelonbtte, in tlie department of the'^wer Calm and immovable, yet fervid and or*. 

* ip^atid was edufcitcd at the college of 
He entered as a volunteef in one 
1 battalions of the requisition in 171*3, 

■egad rose to the rank of captain. After 
i ihfe 'peace of Campo-Formio, he quitted 
rVthe army, stifflied law, was admitted to 
‘^Sie’bar at Aix,'and noon acquirctl a high 
.. reputation for talent. In 1815, he was 
- elected to the chamber of deputies \\ Inch 
was convoked In .\apoleon, and after the 
abdication of that monarch, M. Manuel 
strenuously contended for the rigllcs of the 
young Napoleon. lie also moved a spir¬ 
ited protest agdinst the force which was 
used bV the allies to bring about the n\s- 
torauou of the Bourbons. This was, of 
course, an unpardonable crime, and an 
opportunity \Vas lound to display, at least, 


die disposition for punishing him. In 
1815. he settled at Paris, ami in the follow- 
ing year, applied for admission to the Paris 
bar, that lie might be entitled to [dead hsthe 
courts. The council * of discipline , as it is 
eulled, consulted the members of the bar 
at Aix as to their opinion of his character, 
in the hope of finding gpmctliing against 
him: but, tbougittlieir answer was favor¬ 
able, tin* council refused fa comply with 
his request. This refusal was ri\ocnted in 
18If>. In 1818, he was elected Oumcmher 
of the chamber of deputies b\ three iie- 
jiartments, und became one of the most 
‘ formidable opponents of tlic ministers, 
‘ speaking extemporaneously with great 
facility—a talent possessed by few of the 
French deputies. On the opening of the 
-budget in 1815*. jie delivered a sjteech 
which produced a wry lively sensation, 
■’and was printed by order of the dhambi r. 
/'“Our political organization,” said he, “is 
at once deficient in its municipal system, 
•; which is its natural iuisis ; in tin* national 
•guard, which must be ,our protection in 
'►peace, our defence in war: in die jury, 
without which the lilierty of the press is 
; ail empty shadow; and in die respon- 
sihility of officers, which is the safeguard 
<>f all rights.” In the ensuing sessions, he 
continued, in a series of bold and eloquent 
‘ ijgjUMjehea; to opjiose the arbitrary measures 
which then characterized the policy of 
L the yreneh government On the exclu¬ 
sion of ,G*egoire (q. v.), on the bills for 
. KUspendmg tbe liberty of person and of 
die prate, on the laws of election, on. die 
reform of the jojty, the oigunization of the 


dent, his courage fold eloquence were al- 
ways victorious over the violence of his'' 
enemies. During the new elections, in ! 
l«8Ll»» greatest efforts were made to. 
previftt Ids being chosen, and after the 
election a plan was formed for excluding £ 
liiui, & umvorthy of a seat. This -boiug- 
found impracticable, his eitcrtaes (li ter- 
. mined to effect his expulsion, and a pre- 
text.tvas found in his first speech of the 
session, oil the question of the 8[tanisb 
war. In the outset he was called to or¬ 
der; the president pronounced him jn or¬ 
der; he was again interriqited by ioijd 
cries; he wav accused of defending regi-', 
ride; his expulsion was demanded ; he 
was prevented from explaining or [>ro- . 
reeding, and the president, unable to re¬ 
store order, wjw obliged to adjourn the. 
chamber., The next day, Izihmirdnnuavc 
moved his expulsion; Manuel defended 
himself, in nn eloijucnt sjteech, from the 
charge brought against him., The motion 
was sustained aid referred to March 3; 
on that day, Mruiucl protested ntrabist die 
power of the 'Chamber to expel a repre- ’ 
sentative of the nation, hut his expulsion ■ 
wiyv vofed by a majority On the next 
day, he again took his scat, and, being re¬ 
quired by the president to withdraw, re¬ 
plied that lie slim,id yield only to force. . 
The session was then suspended for an ‘ 
Jiour, the icombers of the left side iV- , 
maining in their seats, in this interval 
the hutssier (sergeant ut anus) read to 
him an ordet of the president requiring 
hini'.q leave the Jiall; hut his reply was as 
bofore, “ I shall yield only to force.” T>,« 
hutssier called in a detachment of (lie • 
nation^ guard, which refused to act; and • 
a body of tlie gendarmerie was introduced. 
On bjjing directed by the commanding’ 
officer to retire, he hTtiscd, and the order ' 
w as issued to the gendarmes to arrest him.. ’ 
As they approached, he rose and express • 
ed himself ready to follow them, die mate- * 
hers present accompanying him. Manuel^ 
was again chosen to'the chamber in 18Sp4.T 
He died in 1827, and wa? buried in the Pint'. 
Ltpchaiaejoft me olgtocle^ which, were in-’' 
tefposqd to the solemnization of his Ob«e-> 
quins being surmounted by the fimmees • 
and prudence of his friends. ,, < * 

Manumission, among the Romans; tlie 
solemn- ceremony by whicii a slave was ’ 
emancipated. (See- ,Freedtnail.\ t Con- 
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stantine flic Great, After hid copyeraioB, 
transferred to the Christian church afi&uch 
solemn ceremonies of tile heathen. ,‘TbuS 
be ‘allowed the Christian-' masters to 
’^maBcijwte their Slaves before the altar oil 
festival days, and especially at Easter, by 
placing the deed of emancipation ,011 the 
Bead of”the freedman in die presence of 
the congregation. ' - ' ' 

Manures; vegetable,animal and min¬ 
eral matters, introduced into the soil, to 
accelerate vegattuiou and increase the 
production of crops. If tile "soil*to he 
improved Ik: too slid’ from excess of clay, 
it will require sand; if too loose, from 
excess of sand, it will lie benefited by 
day*, hut, when wind is mixed with argil¬ 
laceous soil, the latter must he broken anil 
pulverized, which may he effected by 
exposing it to tin: frost, anil afterwards 
drying it. Marl is a natural compound 
earth, used with great success in lli£ 
melioration of soils. It consists of u mix¬ 
ture of clay and lime, sometimes contain¬ 
ing a little silica and bitumen. Those 
varieties of it which contain more clay 
than lime,.are advantageous for a dry, 
sandy soil; while calcareous marl, or that 
in which the lime predominates, is suited 
to an argillaceous soil. "The great advan¬ 
tage of marl is, that it dilates, cracks, and 
is reduced to powder, 45?' exposure to 
moisture and air. Marl in masses would 
be totally useless on tilt: ground? yet jt is 
necessary to begin by laying it on the 
ground in heaps; for the more it is 
heaped, the more it dilates, splits, and 
crumbles to dust; in which state it is fit 
to spread upon the ground. Marl is 
sometimes Binned into a compost with 
common manure, before it is laid on the 
soil; in this state, however, it should Ik: 
applied sjiaringly at a time, and renewed 
frequently. It ^operates by subdividing 
tl>e soil, and hastening decomposition; its 
calcareous particles disorganizinjjfcall ani¬ 
mal Or vegetable bodies, by resolv irig them 
into their simple elements, in which state 
they combine with oxygen, and facilitating 
this union. The best, time for marling 
is the autumn. Quick-limey and especially 
that derived from fossil, or living shells, is 
another excellent means of uniending 
soils. It is particularly adapted to cold, 
morahysoUa, abounding in organic mat¬ 
ters, as it assists powerfully it»the conver¬ 
sion of animal aud vegetable sifostuyces 
into nourishment lor plants. Ashes are 
very beneficial to the soil, by attracting 
moisture from, the atmosphere, in conse- 

3 uence of the alkali they contain, and 
jus accelerating ' vegetation. Gypsum 
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; manum; but ohelmSs are not 
1 : to the maimer ip which It acts pn ve 
;tiom It is strewed,-in the state of 
^powdefc over crops, when the leaves 
in fnjr vigor^ towards the latter end ©{*. 
April, or the beginning of May. It is Very S 
extensively employed in the PJorthgqa /; 
States of this country; and is fomidto be 
jmrtieulurly favorable to crops of rye and 
clover.- Common manure ‘consist* of the 
remains of organized bodies, of every de a 
seriplioiT, whether animal or vegetable, in 
a state of decomposition (i. c. resolving 
itself into those primitive elements which 
can reenter into the vegetable system). 
The principal result of this decempOsi- 
tion \si carbonic acid, which, becoming 
dissolved in water, finds its entrance into 
the plant by the pores in the fibres of the 
roots, mid,' being everywhere distributed 
through the vegetable tissue, deposits its 
euibon for the growth of the plant, while 
its oxygen escapes into the atmospftere, 
tbrotyrh the pores of the leaves. Manure 
which has not completely undergone die 
process of fermentation, so that the straw 
is not yet wholly decomposed, is best 
adapted to strong, compact soils ; die 
tubular remnants of straw answer tin 
]iitr|M)se of so many little ju njis to support 
the earth, and afford a passage for the air, 
tlnjs rendering: trie sod lighter; besides, 
the completion of die fermentation taking 
place ii^er die manure is buried in the 
soil, liu 4 the adt antuge of raising the tern- _ 
prrature. Those liodies wliich are subject 
to the most rapid decomposition, are most 
employed for manure. Of Uiis description 
are animal manures in general, which 
require no chemical preparation to ‘fit 
them for the soil. The great object of 
the farmer is to blend them with the 
earthy constituents, in a projier state of ‘ 
division, and to prevent their ,100 rapid, 
fermentation, lri maritime, districts, fish. 
when sufficiently abundant, are sometimes- 
used to piumirc the land. They afford a 
powerful manurg, and cannot lie ploughed' 
in too fresh, dioogh the quautitv should 
be limited. Mr. Young record’s an ex¬ 
periment, in whjch herrings, spread over 
a field, and ploughed in for wheat, pro¬ 
duced so rank a crop, that it was entirely 
laid before harvest. Lforing die putre¬ 
faction of urine, die greatest part of the 
soluble animal matter that it contains is 
destroyed; it sliould, consequently, lie « 
usi'd as fresh as possible; but if not mixed 
with solid matter, it should he diluted^ 
with water, as^iwben pure, it contains too .) 
large a quantity of animal matter to fornij. 
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for absorption 
by the roots plants. Amongst Yexcrte- 
tufmtitioussoKd Substances, one of the 
mottj^weirfiil is the dung of birds that 
teed Op aiutrwl food, particularly the dong 
‘of sea-birds. The guana, which is used 
i^to a'extern lit •South Arflerira, and 
Vtdjittb i»: the manure that fertilizes the 
‘stieriRrpkins of Peru, is u production of 
jlbia kind. It contains a fourth jam of its 
*»weight'of uric acid, partly saturated with 
^ammonia, and ^mitly with potash; some 
('phosphoric acid, combined with tla* bases, 
and lihevtise with lime; small quantities 
of sulphate and muriate of jHitash ; a little 
fatty matter: and some quaiy.osr satid. 
'\Yight-svil, it is well known, is a vert 
’powerful manure, and very liable to de¬ 
compose. Its disagreeable smell may Ik* 
destroyed by mixing with quick-lime, af¬ 
ter which, if exposed to the atmosphere 
•in thin layers, in fine weather, it speedily 
dries, is easily pulverized, and, , in this 
may be used in the same manner us 
iape-cukq, and delivered into the furrow 
with the sped. The Chinese, who have 
• more practical knowledge of the use and 
application of manure than any other peo¬ 
ple existing, mix their night-sod with one 
third of its weight of a fat marl, make it into 
cakes, and dry. it by exposure to the sun. 
In this state it is free frouyiny disagreeable 
smell; and fonns»*a common article of 
’commerce of the empire. After night- 
spil, pigeons' dung comes next in order as 
' to fertilizing power. If tlig i*ure dung of 
cattle' 1 is to lie used us manure, like tig; 
other sjrecies of dung which have been 
mentioned, there seems no reason why it 
should he made jo ferment, excej* m the 
soil; or if suffered to lemient, it should 
•fee.only in a very slight degree. A slight, 
incipient fermentation is, undoubtedly, of 
use iu the dunghills; fur, hy means of it, 
a disposition is brought on, in the woody 
fibre, to decay and dissolve, when it is 
Carried fa the land, or ploughed into the 
soil; and woody fibre is always,in great 
excess in the refuse of, the farm. Too 
great a degree of fermentation is, however, 
very prejudicial; and it is better that there, 
should be no fermentation at all before the 
manure is used, than that it should be 
Carried too for. In cases where farm-yard 
dung cannot fee immediately applied to 
crops, the destructive fermentation of it 
should be prevented, very carefully, by ’ 
defending the'surface of it, as much as 
possible, from the oxygeij of the atmos¬ 
phere; ’• compact marl, or a tenaciops 
clay, offers the best protection against the 
air; but befqre the dung is covered over,- 
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’ or, as .it'were, «ealed up, if should bedried 
> as much as possible. * If the dtutg is found 
•to heat at any time, it should be turned 
over,'and cooledby exposure to air. Where 
a thermometer, plunged into it, does not 
‘rise Above 100 °,Fahr., there is little dan¬ 
ger of much aeriform matter flying ofj'^ 
if the temperature is above that point; the 
dung wjll require to lie immediately 
spread open. Abo, whdn a piece of jiti- 
per, mtSisteiied'in muriatic acid, held over 
the steams arising from a dunghill, gives 
dense Whitfc fumes, it is a certain test that" 
the decomposition is going too far; for 
this indicates that volatile alkali is disen¬ 
gaged. The situation in which dung is 
kept hy farmers, is often very injudicious, 
it frequently being, exposed to the direct 
influence of the sun; whofeas it should 
always !>e kept under sheds, or, at least, 
on the north side of a wall. Less perish¬ 
able substances, of uniniul origin, arc 
sometimes used as manure, such as horn, 
hair , feathers, aiid hones; but, owing to 
their dry nature, they require a louger 
period for their decomposition. They are . 
not calculated for annual harvests, but to 
fructify the soil for a produce of much 
longer duration, such as that of olive-trees 
anil of vineyards. * Vegetable manure does 
nut undergo fermentation previous to be¬ 
ing buried in Mmj soil. Of this kind of 
man lire, green crops , such ns clover, lupins 
and bnclftvlicar, which are ploughed iuto 
the soil,, are the best, since they contain a 
considerable quantity of water, and, when 
buried, serve to lighten the soil previous 
to decomposition. It isesj»ec.iully adapted 
to hot climate.*. Rnpi-cakc, which is used 
with great suniess as a ’manure, Contains 
a large quantity of mucilage, some ulhu- * 
rninous matter, and a small quantity of - 
oil. Jt phduld lie used recent, and kept 
its dry as possible, before it is applied. It 
fonns qn excellent dressing lor turnip 
crops, 95 id is most economically applied 
by being thrown into the ,soil at the same 
time with tlie seed. Sea-weeds, consisting 
of different species nffuri$ alga and con¬ 
ferva, are much used as a manure, on the 
sea-coasts of Britain, Ireland and the f\ 
States. This manure is more transient in - 
its effects, and does not last for more than ■ 
a single crop, which is easily accounted 
for, from the large quantity of water, of 
the elenieiijp of water, which it contains. * 
It ifecavs without producing heat, when 
exposed to the atmosphere, and seems, ta» 
it were, to meh down, and dissolve away* , 
It should lie used as fresh as it Can be 
procured, and put suffered to lie in heaps, 
exposed to the air, for six months or a I 
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whole year, 03 H is often allowed to drt bw Written, on suchpapevjs, nevewh^^f 
•the New England formers. , Soqt, Which exceedingly dbubtiul. The earliest nyetv/ 
"is principally formed from- thq/combus- tion.ofjiens is found in theaeventh ceiji- 
•lion-of wood, and pit-coal* coityahiSj like- foryv The most common ink is the blacky;, 
■wise, substances derived from animal which Js very old: the oldest, however** > 
■matters,'and is a very jwwcrftd manure, was net mixed with \itriol, like oure, but ' : 


a.ofjpens is found m the seventh cetji *: 
ftny- The most common ink is the black*-, 
which Js very old: the oldest, however*;, 
was not mixed with vitriol, like ours, but 

f generally consisted of soot, lamp-black, '>■ 
>urnt ivory, pulverized charcoal, &c. .Kfea , 
ink is also found, in ancient times, in tnan- 


It requires no preparation, but is thrown 
into the ground with the seed.—The fore¬ 
going species of manure have, , for the 
sake of convenience, been describeil^epa- 
rutely, though they are very rarely efn- 


sake of convenience, been described^ejai- uscripts, of a*daiyJmg beauty. With it, 
nitely, though they an; very rarely ehi- were written the initial letters, the first 
ployed umnixed by the fumicj; tyi the lines, and the titles, which were thence 
contrary, the most common niOodre con- called rubrics, and. the writer rubricator. 


■ sists of a mixture of animal, vegetable and 
■niiueral substances, such us farm-yard 
litter^ night-soil, mud from the streets, 
dust from the roads, or earth from the 
bottom of ponds and rivers, abounding with 
organic remains of fish, shells and rotten 
plants. Before being laid upon land, it 
usually requires being well turned up and 
exposed to tlio air for some time; but as 


More rarely, but still quite frequently, blue 
ink is found in ancient manuscripts; yet 
more rarely, green and yellow. Gold and ‘ 
silver were also used for writing, either 
whole manuscripts (which, from their 
costliness, are great rarities), or for adorn¬ 
ing the initial letters of books. With re¬ 
spect to external form, manuscripts arts 
divided into rolls ( volumina, the most* an- 


soon as it is spread, it should be ploughed 
in, to prevent loss by.evaporation. As to 
the depth below the surface of the ground, 
to which it should be deposited, it may be 
remarked, that this should never be below 
the reach of the roots of the plants it is 
intended to nourish; for. in proportion as 
it is dissolved und liquefied, It will natu¬ 
rally descend. And it is bjjjter to manure 
lands in the spring than iti autumn, lest 
ibe winter rains should dissolve it too 
much, und endanger its sinking below the 
roots of the crop. With regard to the 
quantity of manure, it is u commodity so 
scarce, that it is not likely to he employed 
in excess. This occurs, however, some¬ 
times in garden culture, and it produces fi 
strong and disagreeable flavor in the veg¬ 
etables. But die stock of manure is gen¬ 
erally so limited, that it bus bed^tbe study 
of agriculturists to discover some tneafls of 
compensation for a deficiency, rather than 
to apprehend danger from excess. This 
compensation lias been found in ujoHicious 
system of crops. (See Mutation of" Crops.) 

Manuscripts ore a principal subject 
of diplomatics, (q. v.). , All the existing 
' ancient manuscripts art; written on parch¬ 
ment or on paper. ’The paper is some¬ 
times Egyptian (prepared from the Teal 
' papyrus shrub), sometimes cotton or silk 
paper (charta bombyciiia\ which was in¬ 
vented in the, East, about the year /(Mi, 
and used till the introduction linen pa- 
% pat, and in common whir this Will Wit; 
middle of the fourteenth century ; some- 
tirhea lifien paper, the date of the inven¬ 
tion of Which, though ascribed to the first 
half of the thirteenth century, on the *uu- 
thorny of a document of the year 1243, 


cient way, in which the Troubadours in 
France wrote their poems at a much later 
period), and iuto stitched hooks, or vol¬ 
umes, (properly codices). Among the an¬ 
cients, the writers of manuscripts were 
mainly freedrneii or slave.- [scribcr, librarii). 
Subsequently, the monks, among whom 
die Benedictines in particular, were bound 
to this employment, by the rules of their 
order. Manuscripts were afterwards im¬ 
proved and enfticilishotflby correctors and' 
rubricators. But of much greater impor¬ 
tance, hi# estimating the age, value, &c., 
of a inafitiscii)#, than these external cir- 
nftnstunees and murks, are Mia internal, 
particularly the character of the writing 
and of the letters. It is more difficult to ' 
form a Correct judgment respecting the 
age of Greek manuscripts from the char¬ 
acter of the writing than it is respect¬ 
ing that of Latin manuscripts. In gen¬ 
eral, it i$ to be remarked, that, in a Greek 
manuscript, the strokes are lighter, easier, 
and more (lowing, tlie older it is, and that 
they become stiffer in the progress of 
time; The absence or presence of the 
Greek accents is*in no respect decisive. 
Moreover, few Greek manuscripts are 
found of an earlier date than the seventh, 
or, ut most, the sixth century. The char¬ 
acters in Latin manuscripts have been , 
classified partly according to their size 
( inajusciUa, minuscula ), partly according t«> 
the various shapes and characters which 
they assumed* among different nations, or 
in various periods (scriptura Romana an- 
tiqua, Merovingica, Loneobardica, Cat* 1 - 
liupca, &c.; to which has been added, , 
since the twelfth century, the Gothic , 8{K 
called, which is ah artificially pointed an% 
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eftpular character) ;’and for all of those was much practised by the monks. Their 
•specie^ of writing, particular, ralfes liave vignettes are, in some instances, of con- 
been established, affording the means of siaerahle historical importance. Tho 
.estimating the age of a manuscript. Be- specimens .Sara die period between, the 
i ;fore the eighth century, interpqnctions fifth and tenth centuries are superior to 
1 rarely Occur: even after the introduction those produced during the succeeding 
7*t punctuation, manuscripts may be met centuries. The term Qlumimted is derived 
destitute of interpunctions, lint with from-tho use of wiitwm, for a red cplor, 
/the Words separate. Manuscripts which by the artists; hrrtce called miniatores, or 
^tave no capital or other divisions, are al- iUumipaiorts. An example of Anglo-Sax-' 
■ ways old. The catch-word, as it is term- on illumination of the eighth century is 
.ed, Or the repetition of die first woitl of preserved in the British museum (Ootto- 
the following page at die end of*the pre- nian MSS.), which employed the skill of 
cedhtg. .belongs to the twelfth or subse- four distinguished theologians of the day. 
quent centuries. Tlie fewer and easier Eadfriil, bishop of Durham, wrote tho 
v the abbreviations of a manuscript are, the text (the four Gospels); Ethehvold, his 
Older it is. Finally, in die oldest nianu- successor, illuminated the volume; Brand, 
scripts, the words commonly jd.n each the airachoret, covered it richly with gold 
other without break or separation. The and silver plates and precious stones ;and 
division of words first became sen end in A hired added glosses. .Many MSS. are 
the ninth century. Tiie form of the Aia- found with the initial letters omitted, the 
hie ciphers, which arc seldom found in writer or copyist and illuminator being 
manuscripts earlier than the first half of distinct jicrsons. We still see traces of 
the thirteenth ccntilry, also assists in decal- tills practice in the ornamenting of initial 
mg die age of a manuscript. Some man- letters in some printed hooks. (See Ma- 
uacripts haxe at the end a statement wlieUj billon, De Re diptomatica.) 
and commonly, also,by whom, they were Mam: tic*, Aldus, or Ax.no Mam’zio; 
written (dated codices). But this signs- an Italian printer of the fifteenth and six- 
lure often denotes merely the time when teenth’centuries, eclebnued us an artist 
the book was comjiosed, or refers merely ami a man*of lfoteik lie was born at 
to a part of the manuscript, or is entirely Bassauo, in (he Roman territory', about 
spurious. Since we have had the e\i- 1447, and wasVducated at Ronie and at 
dence pf the HSrculauenfi manuscripts, Ferrara, where he learned Greek under 
we can determine with certainty that Baptista* Gutirino. He became tutor to 


none of our manuscripts are o(,ler than 
The Christian era. In lri25, a fragment 
of the Iliad, Svritten oh panyru«, was dis¬ 
covered on the island of Elephmitinu, in 
Upper Egypt, by a French gentleman, 
travelling in the employment* of Mr. 
Bajikes. It contains from hOO to 1KX) 
verses, beginning at the lOOtii, and is 
handsomely written in capital letter-, and 
is in a good state of preservation, unques¬ 
tionably the oldest of all classical manu¬ 
scripts, and probably of the tunes of the 
iPtolemies.—It was the custom, in tho 
_ middle ages, wholly to obliterate and 
'erase writings on patclnnenr, for the 
*• puipfose of writing ou’ the materials 
anew. These radices rescripti , ran, are 
thought, great curiosities. This custom 
ceased in the fourteenth century, prob- 
’'ably because paper came then more into 
use. (See Outer.) 

' f Manuscripts, Illcmin^ted ; those 
manuscripts which are adorned with 
paintings illustrating the text, or iu which 
,tbe initial letters were decorated > with 
flourishes or gilding. This kind of bibli- 
f ogr&phtcg] luxury was "not unknown ,to 

j the f ucien^s, and tiie art of illumination 

. v 


Alberto l*io, princo of Carpi; and, in 148*1, 
quitted Ferrara, to n'wde with John 
Pico, prince of Miramlolo. In 1488, he 
established l^iniself as a printer at Venice, 
but tljc first work which lie finished was 
not published till 1194. In the course 1 of 
the ofieuing 20 yearn, he printed tho works 
of most ^f the ancient Latin and Greek 
authors extant, its well as many produc¬ 
tions of his contemporaries, and some 
treatises of his own composition! Among 
the latter are a Latin Grammar; a Greek 
Grammar; a tract on the Metres of Hor¬ 
ace, apd a Greek Dictionary. He was tiie 
in venter of the italic, or cursive character, 
hence called Jlldine, for the exclusive use 
of which, for a term* of years, ho obtained 
a patent from the pope and the senate qt 
Venice. He establinied a kind of acade¬ 
my at his own hou&e, and delivered lec¬ 
tures on classical literature, to the general 
study and* improvement of which he 
greatly contributed. He -died in Aprils 
1515, leaving four children by his wife, 
who was the daughter of Andrea <FAsolo, 
a Venetian, in partnership with whom be 
carried on Us typographical labors.— Ma-, 
nuzio, Paolo, eon of the foregoing, was 

+' , 4 
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distinguished as a claasjc'lwJhdtar ®o hkm on tiicwa r4 Familiar Letters, 
than as a printer. He was bora* at Ve& ' •, * ‘ 

ice, in 1512, and was brought up under > MAirisoidj Aleflsaadro, aa Italian_, 

the care of his maternal grandfather. He and tyric pfiiet, pfftoble bi$th and eleva 1 


received a learned education, arid, in 1533. 
. reopened the printing-office, Which had 
for some time been closed, but' did not 
carry ou the establishment entirely on his 
own account till 1540. He opened an 
1 academy for the instruction of young per¬ 
sons in polite literature;■ and afterwards 
made a tour through the cities qjTttdy, for 
the purpose of examining the virions 
libraries. After refusing several afters of 
profi«sorsbips ,at Bologna and elsewhere, 

. lie was appointed to superintend the print¬ 
ing-office attached to a newly-founded 
academy at Venice, where lie continued 
till 1501, when he .settled at Rome, on the 
invitation of pope Pius IV. He was em¬ 
ployed to conduct a press for, printing the 
‘ works of the fathers, and otlier ecclesias¬ 
tical authors; and, at the same time, kept 
up fiis establishment at Venice, wliirirer 
he returned in 1570. Pope Gregory XIII 
induced him, by means of a pension, to 
take tip his al>odo again.at Rofne, where 
he died; in April, 1574. lie was the au¬ 
thor of Commentaries on the Writings of 
Cicero; a treatise De % Curia Romana; 
Proverbs ; Letters, Scc,.—Mpnuzio, Alda, 
tiie younger, the son of tlafprecedhig, was 
also u printer. He was latro in 1^47, and 
was educated by his father, under whom 
he made att extraordinary jiregress in lit¬ 
erature. In his lltli year, he produced a 
Collection of elegant Phrases in the Tus- 




Rome, he carried on the printing estab¬ 
lishment at Venice, where, iiu^577, he 
Wits appointed professor of Itelles-hiltres 
. at the school of the Venetian chancery. 
Ih 1585, he succeeded Sigotiiua in the 
chair of rhetoric at Bologna; whebce he 
removed to Pisa, to become professor of 
polite literature, in 1587; aud,‘during his 
stay there, he received the diploma of 
doctor of laws, and was ud netted a mem¬ 
ber of the Florentine academy. In 1588, 
Jio went to Rome, and accepted a profes- 
; worship, which had been held hyMuretus. 
Hh.Ww much favored hy pope Sixtus V; 
and Clement VIIL bestowed on him the 
office of superintendent of tl»e Vatican 
Jpress.' He died in. October, 259ff, and 
». with him expired the glory-of the Aldine 
/{Drew-, the.tiftuable Jibratyv collected hy 
..himself ana -his predecessors, was sola 
< to liquidate his dents, lie was the author 
of many works, including Commentaries 
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sentittM^it^ iwb* born in Milan, tend dte^o 
tingtiished, while ybujg, by his rem retofti i 
on the death oflmbonati, and, at a later '* 
period, created a new kind of lyrics in his . 
Inni. As a tragic writer, be surpasses any * 
living Italian poet. His tragedies art 
R Conie di Carmagnolei (MilAn, 1830); and 
Adelehi (J823). Ill botiuof them, he intro-,, 
duces die chorus. Tlie subject of the 
first ib from Italiau wars of the fifteenth 
century, and has received great applause 
iu Germany (from Gotiie) and England as 
well as in his own country. A later work' 

his Bltrotbed —I Promesxi Sposi, Storia 
Milanese del Secolo XVII (1827)—which 
lias introduced the historical romance into ' 
Italy. His open, comprising his poems, 
tragedies, romance, and some miscellanea 
ous prose writings, have been published. 
(iu <i vols., 1829), 

Mai j ; a projection, on a plane surface; • 
of the whole or a part of the spherical 
surface of the earth. The earth'being a 
spheroid, its surface cannot be made to" 
coincide rigorously with a plane; and it 
therefore becomes necessary to have re- 
course to a prejection, that is, a plan on-a 
plane surface, which indicates the relative ’ 
positions, ditnefisions, of the different 
parts of a spherical surface. (See Pro¬ 
jection .) ^The three principal modes of , 
projection! are tl*; Orthographic, the stere- 
ngtaphic and the central, distinguished by 
the different points of view' at which foe 
observer is supposed to lie placed. Iu 
the orthographic projection, the surface, 
of the sphere is represented by a plane, 
which cuts it through die middle, the eye 
being placed vertically at an infinite .dis¬ 
tance from the two hemispheres. Iu die 
srere’ogrnphic projection, the spherical sur¬ 
face is represented on die plane of hue of 
its great circles, die eye* being supposed at 
the pole, of that circle. The central pro¬ 
jection supposes the point, of view at the 
centre of die sphere, and die’surface is • 
thus projected on a plane tangent to ft. 
Each of these kinds of projection is sus¬ 
ceptible of different modifications. N 6 ne 
of the planispheres .traced by the three 
modes already indicated gives a perfect 
representation of the globe: they alter foe • 
figures of countries, either at foe centre - 
or on the borders; they present equal , 
spaces under unequal dimensions, &c. 
To obviate these difficulties, foe conic and 
cylindric projections are sometimes used^t 
the cone and cylinder being curved sur^f 
( . • 4 . • ■ 





6f.tbe art Of printing, anatmf 
« same jmde to print maps Ukethusicalriat 
w ofa Sweynheim; later bv'Bfi’okfok,’ in l-S 
v in 1777. by &eitkopt, in Eeipsic. 
at Basil, produced, pretty good «pptS; 
niens (see hia Carte des Parifrgesm Poy’ 
logne eh 1772,2793 ei 1795); and, qu%\ 
recently, the same has been attempted 
Boston; but the main object of cheap 
map? thus made, chiefly tor children, 
an impressive and fcleur survey,—seems, 
not jjutipely attained. If we consider ,, 
the ^rawing of tlie country ordered, %«.„ 
Joshua (Joshua xlviii, 9) as a map, theft , 
the origin of geographical projection & 
very old. Wc lind trails of maps with 
the Egyptians, in-the times of Sesostris 
(q. v.), who caused his hereditary domic- , 
ions ami his conquests to be represented 
on tabletB for his jieople. Scvlax, Era; ' 
tosthenes (270 B. C.), and HipparchuHT 
*(130 B. C.) followed him. Certain traces' 
of maps are found in’the times of Arista- 
goras of Miletus, and Socrates, who, by 
>vav of a reproof to the pride of Alcibiadev 
caused Irini to search for his own estates 
on a map. The Romans, at their triumphs, 
had pictures of the conquered countries 
carried liefore them, and had drawings of 
their territories in their archives, as Vairo 
says. Cn-sarlijmself took part in the sur-' 
veying of'different countries. There is a 
map ejpanh perhaps of the times of Dio¬ 
cletian, certainly not later than Theodo- , 
sius, a military map. for the use pi'the Ro¬ 
man army, called the PcuHnger table, 
from having belonged to a learned scholar 
of this nan.“?. (See Pevtingcr.) Ptolemy 
IV v!w mails according to the stereogruphjo 
prdjyction. Agalhodienton, im artist of 
Alexandria, drew*2<i tnaps for tlie geogra- . 
jthv of iy>letny, and with him tlie first p^ri- 
od of tlie history of inajts is generally closed. 
They were drawn from the accounts of 
traveforo without well settled principles. 
The second period, which extends to the 
beginning of tlie sixteenth century, the 
tiriwof the famous Buhaim (q. v.}, can 
show metal globes, plain spheres undma|ri. v , 
Nicolaus Donis corrected the maps of 
Ptolemy, had them cut in wpod, and lidded 
fi ve new ones. Sebastian M unster folfovtf- 
ed in his steps. .In the third period, map# 
became more and'more perfect. 
ulrir oredit is due, to those of * - 

Ortelius, •Gerhanl Mercator • (! 
died £594), WiHiam and John j 
produced 61tf t maps), ,Sans<jn 
Visschen, De Wjtt, liondins. Af. 

John Baptist Homann became foiuquf 
who consulted the most distinguished ak*‘ 


and, at 
to the nature 
aebe projections have 
subjected to a great variety of, 
modifications^ whiq/i wo cannot here ex¬ 
plain. ' Othqr forms of tracing maps, which 
havenot the developemeilt of a, figure for 
their baas, have been recommended: 
such is the' proportional projection, in 
w%ich the pryici[>al condition is to repre¬ 
sent, by equal S|»aees* regions of equal ex¬ 
tant • (See Mayer’s Introductioti to the Jlrt 
qf tracing Maps, jit German; Puissant’s 
Traite de Topographic.) In tlie choice of 
details to be introduced into a map, tlie 
author must be guided by the purpose of 
his delineations, and needs to be directed 
by experience, learning and judgment. 
One map is designed to show the limits 
of states, die positions «f towns and cities, 
the subdivisions of tlie country into prov¬ 
inces, departments, counties, &c; another 
may lie devoted more particuliu-ly to de¬ 
lineating tlie natural features of the region, 
its mountains, rivers, &c.; and details are 
selected accordingly. A military map 
should iiidicuie every pass, ford, obstruc¬ 
tion; &.C., which may affect a march, facil¬ 
itate or obstruct-a manoeuvre. A nautical 
map, or chart, should indicate every reef, 
sand-bank or rqrk, delineating, as fur as 
possible, not only the irregularities of the 
bottom, hut the direction, &c., of -the 
shores. "To the seaman, the naf'ire of tbe 
bottom of tfyasea is interfering ofily within 
soundings; but to tlie physical geogra- . 
pber, it is also'important, as illustrative of ^ 
the whole system of mountains and geo¬ 
logical formations on tlie glolie. There 
are also historical, botanical, rnineralogi- 
cal, &c., maps/designed to illustrate some 
particular point. Elementary maps for 
instruction are not intended to advance 
tlie science by the publication of new de¬ 
tails, but should be adapted to convey the 
known truths of tlie science in a simple 
form; and, for this purpose, a numerous 
series »f small maps & lietter than a few, 
constructed on a large scale, with minute 
exactness. In collecting and combining 
details, astronomical observations and ge- 
odencal measurements must bo employ¬ 
ed, whan possible, at least for the promi¬ 
nent points, and, where the autlior is de¬ 
serted by. these, the accounts of intelligent 
travellers, of, former geographers, &c., 
must supply th® deficiencies.—Maps are 
engraved on tin, copper, arid other metals; 
uluo, sometimes, in wood, and, of late, have 
been lithographed with much success for 
certain purposes. Soon after the inven- 
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|**red 2Q0 ne\v maps, liirogawt io Uwj riiA, in 
character of the early mape, ahdteariy ge-. tinenls 1 
ogrfrphy' 'm general, the chapter on the sqnd miles 
: progress of geographical seienec in Lard-, west, 
iter's Maritime and Inland JBiaco jry con¬ 
tains valuable information* Hie following 
. tacts are taken from that source.' The 
most eminent geographers of tile sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries wen: men of 


S&ttshed-8a*i|f jAmm* 


. ,, ty feasting $&>, 

sat. The item imp* were long deficient >’ 
tu corrolt distances, particularly io fongi- / 
ttide. ‘South America is ,reptrsente4 by « 
Pischfir as 03 s ; or above 4300 miles across, 
while North America, on the same map,- 
extent^ from the mouth of‘the St Law- 


learning, who, in the spirit of that* age,' ‘fence on the east, to New Albion on tht 
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adopted with zeal and obstinacy all the 
mistakes committed by the writer* qf* an¬ 
tiquity, which thereby acquired ar| au¬ 
thority dial wus very difficult to be over¬ 
thrown. The first requisite, in a correct 
system of geography, is to determine ac¬ 
curately the relative position of places; 
hut, in this, tht: ancients were guilty of 
The - - 


west, through a .space of 150°, or above 
9000 mile*), floudius, in 1(530, vent in ed, 
indeed', to abridge Aria of the undue di- . 
mensions given it by Ptolemy, and to re* 
duce its extension towards die cast ro 1(5.>\ 
But Jiis example was not followed; and , 
many ituttuuces might lie. adduced, in. 
which the authority of Ptolemy, who was 
but slightly acquainted with onC half of ■ 


gross errors. The method which they 
t mployed to determine the. latitude of the globe, was blindly submitted to in an 
‘ . . . wlnii Europeans wandered over its 


places admitted of but little precision, and 
their determination of longitudes was still 
more erroneous. The, countries' with 
which the Greek and Roman writers were 
best acquainted wore those on the Medi¬ 
terranean, yet Constantinople is placed by 
!*tolemy two degrees north of its true po¬ 
sition. The Arab writers increased this 
error to four degrees. <Tlic breadth of 
the Mediterranean was also'increased far 
Iw.yond the truth. Carlbef* is made T 
‘.t$ south of its true place. The errors in 
longitude were lhr greater, the length of 
the Mediterranean being made(3*2° iiistc&d 
of 41° 28*: in* other words, it was made 
4400 English mfiles longer than the reality. 
This enormous error continued in the 
rhujis of Europe, with little wariatiou, blL 
the beginning of the last century. 
did*'fence in the estimated longitude if 
Rome rind Nuremberg, two of dre best 
known places in Europe, varied .mute p(«0 
miles, 1 Voni tlto fifteenth to the seventeenth 
century'. The error is still more remark¬ 
able, as existing in the longitude o\>laees 
which are nearly in die same latitude. 
■Cadiz and, Ferrara, for instance, were 
-placed nearly (500 miles too tar asufhler; 
gnd this error continued till the close, of 
the seventeenth century. Errors of a 
wilder kind, originating iu credulity rather 
than in inaccurate observation, found a 
place in the maps of the middle ages, and 
yrsrf slowly banished at a recent date by 
' ffi^improvemehts of uatrnnotny^nnd irnvi- 


..*v ....... ......qiearis wandered 

whole surface. • A great step was made 
towards the attainment of aociiniey, in 
regard to longitudes, when •Galileo dis¬ 
covered, in 1(510, the eclipses of Jupiter’s 
satellites— Until, ltowcver, Cassini pub- 
lislied his tattles, in lfit58, nothing accurate 
was known respecting tinir eclipses and ' 
revolutions. Cassini labored indelatigahh 
to improx e geography, by ally iug it strictly 
with astronomy, and loudly' complained 
that jt needqd ;M<>ial reform. Delisle, his 
friend, set seriously about the task of 
reconstructing the geosrrapiiical edifice. 
In the Acer < 1700, he punHshcd his. 
map of tlie world, a> well # ns, separate 
maps of Europe, Asia and Africa, '.Mildly 
^departing from the example^ of his prede¬ 
cessors, a\*d timking freb use of the mate¬ 
rials which the improvements iu astrono¬ 
my iiad placed within Jus reach; so that 
lie may he considered the creator of mod¬ 
ern geography. Hr died in 1720. ,111s 
distinguished disciple. D’Anvtlle, appoint¬ 
ed geographer of thp king of France ut 
tlie age of 22, was .remarkable for correct- 
hi ss of judgment and fineness of penetra¬ 
tion. Though he proceeded much on 
conjecture, lie rarely erred, lie complet¬ 
ed vvliat Delisle had begun. (For further 
information on the subject of geography 
and geographical works, see Geography, 
and .Gazetteer; see, also, Degrees, 

'vremenl of .)—The whole number of maps 
Which have, lieen published may amount , 
to from 23,000 to 21,000, of which, how¬ 
ever, hardly 4(100 are original. The firist 


'uWtWfc, Id a map of the worlds published 
'■& Venice, in 154(5, by Giacomo, Aaa .and 

■America are united in lat. 38°. Thibet is maps engraved on inctafwen* made by 
placed &t the junction of the two conti- Blickink niid ■ fiehwevnhevin. in 1478 : 
J Siwtts.' Th another Venetian map, by 
yTtathesini, dated 1554, the distance from 


Blickink Aiid Sehweynheytn, in 1478} 
the first cut in wood, by L. lloll, in 1482. f 
' '-“TV’”’"’” —-T—J VIIV UIOVUHVO -» I Vlit (See Hauber’s Essay towards a cireum- | 

(&in«ai, in Chino, to the gull' of Califor- stantiul History of J Ifes (in German, Ukp, 
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(i^V.][^Cwlini )»Oeo g rim A ‘ sottrcfo of foe Mississippi,'and. within the 
f Anrong tbo maps prepared of late basin of jtljc Arkansaw. It attains large 
yean* in Great Britain, thdse of Afrow- -dimensions, having a trunk five, and - 
$flMtb jikre dtstihgfiished. Tanned in this . sometimes eight feet in diameter. Tho 


liap to the northern and temperate parts 
,.-of fop globe, consisting of trees or arbo- 


ifiost, valuable Of our trees. Besides the . 
sugar >whic.h is obtained treta the sap, and 


rescent shrubs, having opposite and more » which might be'made in quantities sufft- 
or less lobed, loaves, ami small flower^, cient to supply tlie whole consumption 
' which are either axillary or deposed in of tin; I instates, the Wood affords exeel- 
racemes. The fruit consists of two rap- lcntiiel; and from the ashes arc procured 
sules linked at base, each containing a fnnr fifths of'the potash which forms such, 
.single seed, and terminated by a wing-like 
membrane. In one instance, the leaves 


:u> important item jn our exports. 1 be 
sugar is superior in quality to the Com- 
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’ are compound and pinnated. Twenty- <nv>n brown sugar of the. West Indies, and 
seven species are known, of widen twelve when refined, equals the finest in lieauty. 
inhabit North America, six are found in It is, however, little used, except in the 
Europe, six very beautiful ones in the country, and even here will probably give 


islands of Japan, aud the remainder in 
different, parts of Asia.. Thd red maple 
iA rut/nfm). is one of tigs most common 
and most extensively diffused of our na¬ 
tive trees. It grows iu moist situations, 
,fro.i; lab 49° to the gulf of Mexico, both 
in the Atlantic and Western States, The 


wlicn refined, equals ttie finest in beauty. 
If is, however, little used, except in the 
country, and even here will probably give' 
place, at some future time, to that manu¬ 
factured from the juice of the cane. Tito 
sap of all the maples contains u certain 
quantity ol' sugar, but in none, that we 
know of, does it exist in so great a pro¬ 
portion as in thisand the following species. 
A single tree of this species will yield five 


bright red blossoms, appearing at a tim<* or six pounds of sugar. The leaves are 
when there i 9 no vestige of a leaf in the smooth, and fiyi-lobed, with the lottos 
forest, render this tree; very conspicuous sinuutely dentate. It grows in cold and 
at die opening of spring ; and again, at moist situating Itetween the 4‘ddand 4r-ih 
the close of the geason, is not less con- parallels of latitude, and on tlie Allcgha- 
spjcuous, from tin; scarlet color which the nies to* their south-western termination, v 
leavfes assume when they have been extending westward Iteyoiid lake eSnjj<.*ri- 
t pouched by, tlie frost. The leaves are or, and is abundant in the northern ports 
cordate at base? unequafty toothed, fi\v- of Pennsylvania, the wcM< rn jtortion of 
lolled* and glaucous beneath. It attArns New York, Upper Canada . 1 New Bruns- 
foe height of 70 feet, with, a diameter oft wick, Novi% Scotia, and in the northern 
three or four at rhe base. Tlje wood is ' (Vvrts of New England. The potash U 
;* easily thmed, aud when polished acquires exerted from the two nriucijml northern 
a 'silken lustre ; it is hard and line-grained, ports,.'New York and Boston. To tlie lat- 
and is employed chiefly for the lower ter placate wood is brought in great quttn- 
‘ parts of Windsor chairs, sometimes for tides from Maine for fuel, and is esteemed 
saddle trees, wooden dishes, and similar hardly inferior to hickory. In Maine and ' 
purposes. The variety called evrled ma~ New Hampshire, it is employed in nhip- 
pte, fixup ibe accidental undulation of tlie building, for the keel, and likewise iu tlie 
l fibres, is one of the most ornamental lower frame ; for the axlefrees and spokes 
, yroods known, ajid bedsteads made of it of wheels,; and sometimes, in ’tlie coun- 
'exceqdin richness aud lustre, the finest ma- try, for tlie frames of houses. A variety, 
hoguny; It is sometimes employed for in- with undulations, like the curled maple, ■' 
laying, feM its most constant use. is for the and containing besides small spots, is call- ' 
:*tocfctybf and fowling pieces, Tiie ed bircPg eye maple, and forms exceedingly , 

" White*maple is chiefly remarkable for the beautiful articles of furniture. The char- 
beauty of its foliage, tlie loaves being- coal has the. preference in the forges of 
huger and much more deeply lobed ilian * Vermont and -Mgine. The bladk gUgar- ’ 

. those prfoe preceding, and glaucous be- maple (.f. nigrum) is a .more southern ' 
Iteath.' The flowers are inconspicuous, tree tl?au the preceiling, imd is exceeding-/ 
'abdgpeenishyellow, and die fruit is larger * ly abundant on’ the Ohio and the other •, 
foaolii any other of our (qieqies. ft" is great rivers of the, iyest. It hag not been , 
not found «iiar south % as the preceding, observed north of latitude 44°, and does 
ahd is rri^st abundant west of foe mono-; not extend into foe lower parts of the . 
tains; jte'j^ge exuding beyond foe- inure Southern states. The leaves resesrn- ; 
d-. / .• » ' v> »«*.*•■ , ■ ,» ■! .... 
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*ble, in form,thbseof the 


,_, - . r . vplveil, her iifc$p§»&4L.. 

maybe distinguished by thepubescence ' was difsmikeed,4>yJtne id 

of the inferior surface.! It attains Very 1782, she went td Vienna __ 

' lofty, dimensions. The wood is> little used, jr she rocjSved -the fitfle of a first concert ' 
• but is. preferred for the frames of Windsor singer of the queen. In 1784, she went T 

* 1 rt _ • ■ -.I . uj, 1 a. /*. . 1 L. -i/L .. .. T i _ ,_i _ T 
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chairs, and fitmishes the best fuel, after the 
hickories. The sap yields abundance.of 
Ssugar, which it> manufactured to a vast 
. amount annually. The ash-leaved nia- 
, pic, or, box elder (A. twgundo), idaninds 
chiefly west of the Alleghanies, where it 
v. has d very wide range, extending from lat. 
•53° to the gulf of Mexico, and also ^ithin 
the chains of the Rocky Mountains. It 
is easily known by it$ compound leaves, 
and IXH'omcH a large tree. The wood is 
fine-grained, but is little used. The striped 
maple, or mooseA\ood (A. striatum) is a 
large shrub, chiefly remarkable from 
the white lines on the bark, which give it 
1 an elegant appearance. It is a northern 
piuut, and in some places the cattle ale 
1 turned loose into the woods to browse on 
, the young shoots at. the beginning of 
spring. The wood has been sometimes 
employed for inlaying mahogany, but it is 
of inferior quality. Six other species of 
maple inhabit the territory of the Stales; 

. one of them is found oi^the rocky Moun¬ 
tains, and another in the basin of the Ore¬ 
gon river. The wood ot^jhe common 
European maple is much used by turners, 
and on account of its tightness is frequent¬ 
ly employed.for musical instruments, par¬ 
ticularly lor-viol ins. 

Mafpe-Mondvs ; the French term for 
maps of (lit world. (See Maps.) 

Af aha, Gertrude Elizabeth .daughter of 
a Mr. SehmMdiijg (boru, accordin'.' 
some, in 1750, in Cassel; others rm m 
17411, at Eisehbacb, in the ternary of 
Eisenach: others say in 1740)^ »y(s one of 
die greatest singers of our time, filer 
lather, city musiciah in Cassel, instructed 
her in music.. Wljen she Wastjehen years 
old, she played the violin adrriimfoy. In 
her 10th year, she performed before the 
queen, in Lorfdon, whither she had nc- 
. compariied, her Holier, and where siic re¬ 
mained two or three years. - In her 14th 


to London, where she was received with ’ 
the greatest'entbuaa&in. /For 13-eViwi-; 
mgs’ performance at the Pantheon conce.it, 
she received 1000 guineas. In "1785 and 
178(7, she was engaged for tin* Loudon * 
opera, and appeared at one^of the annual, 
concerts in honor of Handel*as first singer, 
and,.in toe winter of 1785 and 1786, was 
established nt the London ojiera. But her 
ob-iinncy offended as much as her powers 
delighted. In 1802, she went to Paris, 
aud io 1803, to Germany. At a later pc- , 
riod, slid went to Petersburg, and, in .1808, 
she was at Moscow, where she is said'to 
have married her companion Flurio, ^fter 
the death of Mara, from^whotn she had 
been separated long before. By tho burn¬ 
ing of Moscow, she lost . her. house and' 
fortune; she therefore went to Reval, and 
g;n e lessons in music. In 1819, she went 
through Berlin to England, and, in 1821,. 
returned to F.stlionia. The latest accounts . 
of her were, that she celebrated her birth¬ 
day at Reval, February 23, 1831, having** 
completed her 83d year, on which occa¬ 
sion Gotbe offered her a poetical tribute... 
The i,'m:e of this singer is founded not 
only *>n the strength tuTd §dluess of her 
tone, and the extraordinary compass of 
her voic^. Which extends from u to the 
triple-marked Ji {neurly three octaves,, 
hilt also on the admirable cake, quickness 
and spirit, with which she sung tho most.* 
difficult passages, and her simple and en : . 
chanting*expivs$ion in the adagio. Her 
singing of Handel's qirs—for instance, “ 1 
know that my Redeemer liveth”—in the 
Messiah, ft as particularly celebrated. 

Marajhoot.h; among the Berbers (q. v») j 
of northern Africa, a sort of saints, or sor¬ 
cerers, wlio are held in high estimation, ' 
and who exercise, hi some villages, a 
despotic authority. They distribute am¬ 
ulets, affect to work miracles, and are 
thought to exercise the gift of prophecy. 
The rich presents which they receive 
from a superstitious people, enable'them, 
to live with a good deaLof pomp, often 
keeping unarmed force, and maintaining a 


f ear, she appeared as a singer at court, 
n 1766, she went with her father to Lcip- 
sic, and received an appointment thim 
Frederic die Great, though much •preju¬ 
diced against German performers, was in-. numerous train of wives and concubines 
Vdueed to-invite her, in 1770, tfi Potsdam, They make, indeed, no pretensions to ah 
'•ftis residence, showed great ad Airatkin 
, ofher pbWers, and gave her an appoint¬ 
ment immediately, witli 3600 Prussian 
dedbrs salary (about $2000). .In 1774, 
rihe ,married a violoncello player named 
Kara, a man of careless .habits, who in-' 


.etinence or Self-denial. 

Mara catbo; a town of Colombia, capi¬ 
tal of the department of Zulia (see Colmn- . 
Ha), fonnellly capital of the province of - 
Maracaybo, ip Venezuela; Jon. 71° 17**4 
W.; lat. 10° .Iff N, It is situated on tho^ 
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.western feidp of Hie lake Mairacaybo, about 
^0 iniloe from the’ sea. Most* of the 
houses are Covered with roods; but the 
town is fortified, and the n umbel; of the 
inhabitants, in 1801, amounted tot£22,00l); 
which number was afterwards increased 
to. 24,000, by an aeoossion of refugees 
from St. Domingo. Here is a large ptiru- 
* child cliurch, an hospital, and four con- 
■ 'Vents. Large Vessels cannot conic up to 
Hie town, on account of the bar at the 
'mouth of the' harbor. „ 

Marvcaybo, a lake, or rather gulf, of 
South America, ulmut JlX) miles long, and 
70 broad, running from S. to ,\„ empties 
itself into the JS’orili sea ; the entrance is 
defended by strong tints. As the tide 
Hows into this lake,, its water is sAnew lint 
brackish,notwithstanding the mtitiv liters 
it receives. , It abounds with fish. Tito 
lake lieeomes narrower towanls tie* mid¬ 
dle. where thretowu is erected. 

, .Vahamiam, or Mahami vo ; ‘a province* 
of IJrazil, between l c J(f anil HP oO S. 
latitude, and -Jo' 10' and 7T “JO' \V. lon- 
!•*. It takes it*. name from an island 
.tell at Hie motift of three rivet*, 
about 42 miles in oireunricrene’*, which js 
fertile. and well inhabited. Tin* island 
itself is very difficult »f ikycs., Iij n ason 
of the rapidity of the thri*e rivers which 
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display considerable acuteness and learn¬ 
ing. Of a small and even diminutive 
Mature, with the most hideous features, in 
which some traits of .insanity were per¬ 
ceptible, his whole appearance was calm- ’ 
lated to excite at once terror, pity, ridicule 
and disgust. The first breath of the inv¬ 
olution converted the industrious and ob¬ 
scure doctor into an audacious demagogue;, 
if not into a ferocious maniac. He began 
by haranmiing the populace of one oft lie 
sections, [git was treated with ridicule, and 
hustled hy the crowd, who amused them-* 
selves with treading on bis toes* Still lie 
persisted, and final I v succeeded, hy hii 
violence and energy, in commanding at¬ 
tention, Dunton (ij.v.) had just instituted 
the club of the Cordeliers (q. a.), and oil¬ 


s’ 

'M 


torn) it; so that vessels must wail tin* 

’ proper winds jpidTFensoiis to visit it. 'fin* 
natives have about twenty-seven hamlets 
called or, or*frn*r, each mn*isfui|g of only 
four large huts, forming square m tin* 
jniddk* ; but* from -‘51X) to .">00 *“n» 

length, and ahoul JO or .‘{0 f *et in depth ; 
all being built of largo tiinbei, and rmcr- 

«*1 from top to bottom with l<*nvfs, so I but streWjb of his party. During tin* exist 
each may contain J00 or d00 inhabitants, cure (V&thc legislative assembly, he eoi. 
The air is serene. 11 . 11 *' ’ ^ 1 


leeted around him all the fiercest spirit 
and .Marat among tin* number, who la* 
came the editor of the Jlmi flu Prvplt , a 
journal which was the organ of that so 
eietv, and soon became the oracle of tin 
mol). As ivirly ns August 1780, he rieclre 
ed it necessary to hang up 800 of the dep¬ 
uties, with Miraheau (q. \.) at their head, in 
the garden of the Tuilerics, and, though h- 
was denounced lo the constitutional as¬ 
sembly, and ptoegeded against by the lim- 
nieipal authority of Paris. !)<■ contrived t.i 
escape, with assistance of Danton, l.t 
gemin* and others, and by concealing 
himself jo the ifiost obscure corner of the, 
citj. His journal, meanwhile, continued 
to appear regularly, was opejdv hawked 
about the strei ts, and assumed u more fu 
rious and atrocious ton,*, us h« was in- 
ydamed hy tig* prosecutions of the aulhnn- 
raw, and oiicourngi-tl bv the inert 1 Using 


with storms, excessive drought, or moisture, 
except in tic* time of the periodical rains, 
which last from lYhriiarv toJiui'*. The 
soil of the province is very fertile, pro¬ 
ducing maize, cotton, sugar, rice, cocoa, 
pimento, ginger, A'.c. - Population, 1 82,000, 
-exclusive of the savages. The niunlw.r 
of negroes is very great. The capital is 
.Maranliao, or S. I.uiz, with 12,000 inhabi¬ 
tants ; lgt. 2° 2ff S.; Ion. 4 8 7 4.7 W. 

*■ Makaxon. (See .Inunon.) 

.Marat, Jean Paul, whose name is 
odiously notorious in the most hateful 


seldom incommoded tinned mr outrages, figured among the 
actifrs ( ,f the 10th of August (see Franc?), 


and in Pie, assassinations of September 
(17:12). Vile was a member of the terrible 
cohimmee of public safetv, then formed, 
although without any official eapueity, 
and signed the circular to the departments, 
recommending a similar massacre m each, 
Marat was chosen a member of the con ¬ 
vention ; and in spite of the contempt anil 
abhorrence with which he was received 
j*i that body, particularly by the Girondists - 
,(q. v.)i«.who endeavored, nt first, to prevent 
his taking his seat, and, afterwards, to 


times of tlie French revolution, was bom 4 effect his Expulsion, soon found encour- 

. *4 _ .1 * isri J ' 1 _ /|* 4 _ _1 . •*! i 


Hi Botidry, in Nenfchnlel, in 1744, and 
Studied medicine at Paris, where lie, prac¬ 
tised his profession at the beginning' of 
the revolutionary movements. Previous 
to 1789, he had published several works 
on medical and scientific subjects, wltieh 


agemetft to proceed with his sanguinary^ 
denunciations. The ministers, general , 
Dumouriez (q. v.), and the Girondists, . 
whom he contemptuously called hommest 
d’etat , were the objects of his attack. Tie-/ 
iug charged, in the convention, with de- 
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mantling in his Journal 970,000 heads, he. 
openly avowed and boosted of that' de¬ 
mand, and declared that lie should call 
for many mom if' those were hot yielded* 
to him. Muring the long struggle of the 
Mountain party mid the Hirondistts, his 
conduct wa« that of a maniac. The 
establishment of the revolutionary trihn-, 
ha!, and of the- committee tor arresting 
the suspected, was adopted on his motions. 
On the approach of May 31 (see Jacobin,*), 
«r> president of the Jacobin chdij hoftign- 
ed an address instigating the people to an 
insurrection, mid to massacre all trailers. 
Even the Mountain party denounced this 
measure, and Mamt was deliven.d over to 
the revolutionary trilmnnl, which acquit¬ 
ted him; the people received him.in tri¬ 
umph, covered him vvitli civic wreaths, 
atul conducted him to the hall of the con¬ 
vention. July 13, 17!*3, his blood;, cam r 
w;isclosed by assassination, (rh e (\>rtla : >, 
Charlotte.) Proclaimed tlm m.'utyr of 
liberty, he received the bonm* of an 
apotheosis, and ins remains w. re placed 
in the Pantheon. It was not till some 
tune after the dispersioti of the Jacobins, 
that the busts, of this monstrous divinity 
'wen* broken, and his a'lbs lemoved, an 1 
then it was as a niytih-t that lie snll’en d 
this disgrace. 

M vkatiiov; a village of (iree.-i ,in \t:i- 
ca, about 15 miles 3\. F. of Athc*-, r>-i. - 
brated hy tin- victory gained over •;In- 
Persians In Miltiades, ft.'i j{. C. ;r-“t 
Jlilliarft:.-;.) , 

0 IUraitv. i See Mabndtas. - 

,11 vrattj, Earlo,* p?n!it< r end , ugiavi^ 
honi at Camerino, in th" nian[iiis;tt^Td' 
Ancona, in ld-itl. while a child, moused 
himself with painting nil sorts vVTiguivs 
• drawn In himself on the walls of'»lus 
fruiter’s liottsc. In hiA lltli veawhe went 
to Roue 1 , studied the works of Xaphae!, 
<,!’ fin* Earned, and of <Jui(jo Kern? in the 
school of Saeelii. ami formed himself on 
their manner. His Madonnas wen par¬ 
ticularly admired. Louis XIV enipTuyed 
him to paint his eelehrated picture of 
Daphne. Clement IX, whose portrait he- 
painted, iip]M)iuted him ovei-scer of the 
Vatican gallery. He died ut Rome in 
1713. We are much indebted to him for 
the preservation of the works of Raphael, 
in the Vatican, an/i of the C'unrci in the 
;Famese palage. He also e ret* ted %ionu- 
ments to those musters in the chore,h 
■i della Rutonda. As an artist, Maratti de¬ 
serves (he title given him by Richardson, 
of the last painter of the Roman school. 
His design was correct, and although lit; 
was not a creative genius, he showed him- 
23 * 


'■ i. 

self a successful imitator of His great pre¬ 
decessors.* His composition was good, s 
.his expression pleasing, his touch,judi-* 
cious, ajid *his coloring agreeable. Me 
was acquainted with history, architecture 
and perspective, and Used, llis knowledge 
1 skdndly in Ids pictures. Tho good taste 
wliich prevails io*»JI his works is remark¬ 
able. l lis chief works are in Rome, lie 
also etched successfully, arnoug 'other 
thing*", tin* life of Man*, in Ip jinrts. Chi- 
ari, Beretfoni mid Pnssori were his pupils. 

•31 \tuvkwe, or MaRv aihs ; a smalt 
Spanish copper coin, of alniut the value of 
three mills. 

Maiibi.i:, in common language, is tlie 
name replied to all soils of polished 
stone.-, employed in the decoration of 
inoimnn-nts and public edifices, or in the 
construction of pm ate houses; but among 
the material's tints made use of, it is nec- 
< -->;uy to distinguish the tine marbles from 
tlKise stones which .have no just title to 
sin h a designation. In giving a short but 
umver-al Miaraeter of marble, it may la* 
s,nd, that it effervesce", with dilute nitric 
arid, and is capable of being scratched 
wi’h ibmr, while it «asih maiks gypsum. 
Tl.« *c properties will separate jj, at once, 
from the granites, pniphyiit s and silieious 
piidding-stones. with which it lias been 
confounded, on*one SMc, ami tiopi tie* 
gypseous fdaha-ter on the other. From 
toe ban! rocks !i;uing been formerly in - 
elided ufSdor llieiimrltles.eome- die adagi. 
** laird as nrtirhle." 1 Marbles' have been 
j-eated of, under various divisions, by 
muff rent writer*. 'J'he most lmpicn: 
division if?is been that of two great sec¬ 
tions— -prim it he marhi; s; which have a 
hulluint or shining fracture, and secondary 
marbles, or those which, arc possessed of 
a dull fracture. This el.-ts-ification ha.- 
grown out of the idea that the formei 
class was moie anciently created—an 
opinion which the deductions of geology, 
for die most parr, sufficiently confirm, 
though occasional!#’ we frnd a marble of a 
compact and close texture, in old locks, 
and, oij the oilier hand, those which art 
highly crystalline, in very recent forma¬ 
tions. Daiibenton has founded a classifi¬ 
cation of marbles upon the colors width 
they present; those of a,uniform colot 
forming one class; those with two colors, 
another; -those with three shades, a third : 
And so on. The best classification of 
these substances, however, is that of 31. 
Rranl, which divides all piarblcs into, 
seven varieties or classes, viz. L marhkn, 
of a uniform, color, comprehending solely 
those which are either w lute or black: 
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vani^td'maiUeiji OT those/tft which tripA of Apollo .—Canara marhlt is of a 
cf.the spotp and veins’ arc interfaced and beautiful white color, but is often trav 
? Mispo^edt without regularity; occasionally, ersed by gray veins, so that if is difticnlt 
'this, variety embraces traces of‘ organic to procure large blocks wholly free front 
remains; when these are disposed in thorn. It is not subject to turn yellow, as 
7 star-like masses, they arc sometimes, the Parian. This marble, which is almost 
V‘ called madrepore marbles: ft. .shtll marbles, the only one used by inodertfsculptors, was 
' ; or those , vvhich arc, in part, made up also quarried and Wrought by the ancients, 
shells: 4. lumaeheUi marbles , or those Its quarries are said It) have been ojiened 
7 which ore, apparently, wholly formed of in the time of Julius Osar.— ll<d antique 
' slid Is: 5. cip'olin marbles, or those which marble (rosso anlko of the Italians; M- 
•hre veined with green talc: fi. breccia gyplVrn *hf the ancients). 'Plus marble, 
marbles, oritho.-c which are formed of an- according to antiquaries, i- of a 1 deep 
gular fragments of different marbles, united* blood-red color, here and there traversed 
by a cement of £dme dificrent color: 7. by veins of white, and, if closely ins|>erfe<l, 
pudding-stont marbles, or those vvhich are appears to be sprinkled over with ifiinute 
t’ormed of reunited fragments, ^ike the white dots, as if it were strewed with 
breccia marbles, only with the difference sand. Another variety of this marble is 
of having the pebbles rounded, in place of of a very deep red, without veins, of vvhich 
; living' angular. Before speaking of tire a specimen may fte seen m the Indian 
localities of the foregoing classes of mar- Bacchus, m the royal museum of Paris.-- 
hies, we shall allude to the ancient or Cretn antique marble (rerdr aniint of tlto 
antique narblfs. by which i- undcistuod Italians), is an indeterminate mixture of 
tie ih* kinds made use of by the ancients, white nimble and green serpentine, it 
lb* quarries of which arc now, for the was known to the ancients under the name 
m >st part, exhausted nr unknown.— Pa- rnnnmr Suarluaum, or Lent daanoniuvi. 
riaa marble. Its color is snow-white, —African breccia marble (antique African 
inclining to yellowish-wlnlc ; it is litre, breenu). It lias^ black ground, in winch 
granular, and, when polish* d, lias some- me imbedded fragments or portions of a 
what of a waxy appearance. It haidens grayish-vvhit^c of a deep red, or of a po: 
by exposure to tlie mr, which enables it pie wine color'. 'J'liis is said to he one of 
- to resist decomposition forages. Dipie- the moijt beautiful marbles liitherto round, 
nits, gey ilis, Alp Ins and A'liceiades, ein- apd has a superb elfeet wheuaccompa- 
plovud this marble, ami were instated by nied with gilt ornaments. Its native place 
‘their successors. It reofivi s, watli aeeit- is not known with certainty ; it is conjee- 
racy, the jdost delicate touches of flu- tilled.to la- Vlhea. The jiedestal of W 
chisel, and retain- Ibr age*, with all tlre^mis leaving^lie hath, arid a large columnji 
• softness of wax, tin- mild lustre even of lysth m the royal museum in Baris, are of 
,iJie original poii-h. 'I’lie liires'i (irecian tluSw’parhle. 

sculpture which has been preserved to Alh&Mes of tin U. Slates. Although tire 

the,present time, is generally of Parian 1\Siatevirc known to he rich in marbles/ 
jnarble : as die Mcdireun Venus, the Diana iutlscrto ve’v little pain- liavo lieen taken 
. Wiiittrix, tire colossal Minevva (called Pal- to explore tlrem. The quarries of Penn- 
tas of VtU' tri, , '\ri,nitre trailed Cleopatra), sylvannq which arc distant about ‘40 miles 
and Juno (called Capitolina). It is also Horn Philadelphia, uilbrd a handsoiuo 
. Parian mmole on vvliiih the eelchrateil veined or clouded primitive nimble. Very 
' tab,lesat < Klord tire in-rnbt'd .—Penhlican line specimens have lieen obtained from 
marble, from mourn JVnieheus, near Ath- 11 Ki.se quarries. A very similar variety is 
mis, resembles, veiv closely', the preceding, quarrictl, also, in Thomaston, Manic. Of 
but is more compact and liner granular, black marble, resembling tin* Irish lucnlitc, 
At a vbry early period; when the nris hud the quarry at Rhorelmm, Vermont, tui- 
, attained their full -picador, in the age of rushes the -chief supply consumed in the 
Pericles, the preference was given, by the U. Stifles. 'I'h is deposit exists directly upon 
7, <3Veeks, not to the maihle of Paros, hut to the borders of lake Champlain, so a» to 
that of mount Peutelicus. because it was allow the blocks, w hich may be obtained 
whiter, and also, jierlnip-, because it was of any* size desired, to hi; lifted direct!^ 
found .In the vicinity of Athens. The from the quarry into boats, for transjiorta- 
•' Parthenon was constructed entirely of tion. The greatest part of it, however, is 
Peritelican marble. Among the statues carried to Middlebury, 15 miles from the 
* : of this marble in the royal museum at lake, to be savfu arid polished, before it is 
i, Paris, are the Torso, a -Bacchus in repose, shipped. The town ofMiddiebury yields 
a Paris, , the tluxmg of Saturn, and the a handsome "white and clouded 'granular 
O • c ~ 





marble; bqt the largest portion of the - ' 
dovc-colored marble wrought in ”, tljat 
place, enffies from the neighboring town 
of Pittsford. The towns of Great Bar¬ 
rington and Sheffield produce a very 
handsome dove-colored marble; that of 
the former place, tn particular, wrought 
under tin- direriioti of Mr. Leavenworth, 
is certainly the most delicately slanted 
.mnride of its kind in the F. States, The 
< annual product ol his establishment 
amounts to about v 10,000 pdi uJnum. 
The white marbles of Fonncelicm and 
New York are highly granular, and. in 
general, are too slightly coherent in the 
yggrt-iration of their particles, to lie em¬ 
ployed in constructions which are ex¬ 
posed to tin Weather; be-idek, they are 
often contaminated* with crystals and fi¬ 
bres of tremolile. The rtrd antique of 
New llaven is tlm rarest and most beau¬ 
tiful tumble yet discovered in the l . States, 
If consists of an lntumixturo of white 
Jutirhle tual green serpentine, though its 
most henntiful stains,of green and yel¬ 
lowish-green, come directly from the ox¬ 
ides of chrome aiid iron, which are every¬ 
where disseminated through it. \\ lull' 
the quarries were open, it was much used) 
for'llie construction of chimney-pieces, 
as well as for slajis for flinlcs arid side¬ 
boards, and othei articles of in-d^or ornu- 
■ mental fitniitime. It was also unploycH. 
bill with very had taste, and still' woiso 
judgment, for si pidelii.d monuments ; 
since its gay colon- were ill suited to sc 

* grave an application, and it^ metallic m 
gredienfs. iiom the'action ol the vveatA 
slim cau.-ctl it to jxirl with it.- polikrimd 
In-come dull. The quarries, though 
judged iuexhaustihic, have ! m<l t since 
bcMi ahatuloned, from the iwriciiMvanoss 
with which tltgv are wroiigrik and the 
vei v limited demand winch exiVs in this 
country for articles of mere decoration. 
Variegated and shell marhlcs exist, in 
considerable quantities, ui the Western 
States; and a very handsome pudding- 
stone marble is found in Maryland, at the 
foot of the Blue llidgc, on the hanks of 
the Potomac, 50 or GO miles! above Wasli- 

* ington ; its colors arc very various and 
, Wiking, and it has been largely made use 

of iu tlie construction of the columns in 
the interior of the capital at Washington. 

Marbj.f.hf.ad ; a post-town if' Essex 

* county, Massachusetts, situated on a peuiu- 
bula extending more tliun three miles into 

* Massachusetts bay, and varying in breadth 
from one to two miles.. 11 is four and a half 
miles south-east of Salem, and 16 north¬ 
east of Boston. Lut. 42° 3^ N.; Ion. 70° 



V W./ p6pulatio.il in 1810, 5800 , 

1880, 5630; in 183ff, ’5150. The town isd 
compactly buih, iSit the*streets are crook’ 
©d and irregular. It contains five houses *' 
for public w orship, and a custom-house; 
a printing-office issuas a Weekly ncyvspa- 
p(*r. Thcharbnr, a mile long and half x 
mile wide, is very safe, except.from north- 
cast storms. Marblehead was settled i cry 
soon after Salem, by a number of fisher¬ 
men, and the inhabitants Bare been.,prin¬ 
cipally dt*voted to the Bank fisheries. In 
this business, n ha« greatly excelled all tie* 
otlu r towns in America. Previous to the 
rev olution, it wn> \ cry fTourishinjr; it paid a 
larger tax, and was supposed to have more 
inhabitants, than any town in the state, ex- 
cejit Boston. ItMiilcred very severely by tim 
war of the revolution, and again by the Ins* 
war. At the close of the war in 1814, no, 
less than 500 of its sons were in foreign 
prisons. The situation of Marblehead is 
such, that the people of the v icinity.never 
travel tluough it to arrive,' at any othei , 
town. “Thus secluded, the inhabitants 
have acquired a distinctive character, and 
a pccu'iai dialect. The harbor is defend¬ 
ed by for: ricwnll, which stands on a 
point of land near the entrance, and is oic. 
of the best forts in the country. It has 
two ‘24-poundcre, and ten 18-pounders. 
The barracks..Tre bnrflb-proof, and can ar - 


<ommodate. 
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garrison ot 
men. ; 

M union, oi ^l.vKononi i s. 
rifmmnii, and . inninius.) * , 

M wtKOfs, Francois, marquis of Barb*- 
Marhois, a French minister and diploma 
list, vva>*l;orn at Metz in 1745, where his 
f.'thcr vvib director of the mint. After 
finishing Ins education, the young Marbois 
became lutor to the children of De t'as- 
tiics, minister of marine, through whoso 
good offices lie obtained a post in tint- 
French legation to the U. States, during 
our revolution. Do la Luzerne {q. v.) was 
then the French minister in this country, 
hut Marhois vvus*he principal agent in tin. 
most important operations of the embassy.. 
On the return of that minister to France 
(1784) M. Marines continued in the comi- 
try as charge d'affaires. lie was after-' 
wards appointed intendant (governor) of 
St. Domingo, and having returned to 
France in 1701, was immediately sent by 
Louis, as his ambassador to the German 
dint. Marhois had hitherto taken no part 
in the revolutionary events, but in 1795. 
was chosen a member of the* council of 
eldejrs, and in the struggle between tli^’ 
directory and the councils, having defend¬ 
ed the latter, be -was, with a number of liw. 
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f WARBOIS—xMARCELLUS. 


colleagues, condemned to deportation to 
Cayenne. Xftfer remaining two yeare,and 
a half in exile, he received permission to 
return, ■ and was nominated by tl?e first 
• consul Counsellor of state, :md, in 1801, 
secretary .<flfthetn.«SLfrv,which was erected 
. into a ministry. In consequence of some 

• upsticeessfql operations, lie was ivnioved 
.in 180G, but was made grand-ofliecr of 

v -the legion of liottor and count of the em¬ 
pire. In 1608,° he was made president 
f of tlie cour dis comptts, and was now a 
declared admirer of the emperor. Jn 
■ 1813, his expressions of devotion to the 
, imperial got eminent had introduced him 
‘ into the senate, and in the next tear. Jus 
name-was lbund among the first do tote 
' for the deposal of Napoleon. Louis 
XVII1 (treated him jieer ol' France, and 
. confirmed him in the presidency of the 
cour dcs compics. During the hundred 
day?, Napoleon n fused to see a man 
whom be accused of ingratitude. In 

• 1815, the second restoration conferred on 
hi.n the dignity of keeper of-the s‘*al-. 
Although M. Bariu-Murbois defended the 

' erection of tjie q/ru'»tal courts, he xvas not 
willing to go the whole length of t lie ultra¬ 
royalism of the period. and, in I.Mii, was 
t hliged to surrender his port-folio, and w a.-, 
soon after, created marqiys. .Since tin- 
period, lie lias taken *a liberal stand in pol¬ 
itics. Among his works, beside- some 
agricultural es.-avs, aud sonic' productions 
in polite literaluVe, we lifiy nictHmn Ins 
1 JF)ssai sur les "Finanrts t/< Sl.-/Jomvwpi£: 
Kssai dt Morale ; Complol it\ Irntdd { \c- 
, count of Arnold’s < Vu-piracy, 18Uij; liis- 
toirt ik la Louis inn i it dt la ('essioti dr 
edit Cblona (1821b, u translation of 
which lias been published in the l. 
Suites. * 

Marburg : capital of Fj>per-IIr<»e, in 
HfeSIse-Cussel, situated on the Luhn. with 
O population of l>700 iiihahiuints. a castle, 
and a universiu. iris built on the decliv¬ 
ity of a hill, on the summit of winch is 
the castle. It has five Catholic, Lutheran 
and Calvinist churches. The univeisity' 

. was founded in 3527, and has an excellent 
, library of over 100,000 volumes, a valua¬ 
ble botanical garden, an anatomical thea¬ 
tre, amf other institutions connected with 
it. In 1820, the number of students was 
347. ’ It is remarkable a- being the first 
Protestant university founded in Ger¬ 
many. 

Marcbllinus Ammianus. (See, Jlmmia- 
nus Marodlmtis.) 

Marcello, Benedetto; a noble Vene¬ 
tian, youngest sou of the senator Agostino 
’ - Marggllo. lie was bom in 1080 ; and, while 


- a youth, became a great proficient in the 
■science of music, in consequence, it is said, 
of a reflection thrown upon his deficiency 
in that respect, at a concert given by fas 
brother Alessandro, which hurt his pride, 
and stimulated him to exertion. Ho af¬ 
terwards studied under Gaspariui, and, re¬ 
ceiving a liberal education, distinguished 
liiniself us a poet, ns well gs a musician. 
In .1710, a serenata of his composition was 
performei^ut the celebration of the birth 
ofthcjftrst son of the emperor Charles VI, 
and excited great applause. Eight tears 
after appeared the til's! four volumes of Ins 
adaptation to music ol* Giustiniani's Para¬ 
phrase of the Psalms, which he afterwards 
completed ui eight more, the whole being 
published in 1720. Garth, of Durham, has 
adapted suitable words, from the English 
translation of the PmiIiiis, to Marcello’s' mu¬ 
sic, w ith a view to their tiring performed as 
anthems in the cathedrals, with great su» - 
cess. This elaborate work was printed 
b\ subscription, in eight folio volumes, 
Marcello was successive!) a inomher of 
the council of forty, prorvcdilorr of Polo, 
end chamberlain of Brescia, m wlijeh 
city he died in 171*11 • 

* M.\iicr.LLi,.s, M. Claudius ; the first Ro¬ 
man general ^>o sueces-fidlv encounter 
ed Ihumihal, in the second Punic war. 
'During l* s consulship til. C. 223) he-had 
jflvwi the greatest prools of his valor, in a 
single combat with Virideinarus, a Gallic 
chief whom he slew; the Gauls, discour¬ 
aged by the loss of their leader, fled before 
Vo inferior Reman force. The result of' 
tlntrauctory was the complete conquest of 
I piaH^tal). Marcello* received the hon¬ 
or of tnkuijriph, as the decree of the sen- 
ate exprwttd it, for his v ictory ovei the 
Insufir* jaiap Germans. This is the first 
time ilmt/hf Germans are mentioned in 
the. Rou/n history, and the lust mention 
we have of a-personal contest between 
generals. Soon idler this, the sernnd Pu¬ 
nic Wirt broke out, and, after the final bat¬ 
tle of Canine, lie was sent against Hanni¬ 
bal; und,as praetor, took tbe command of 
the troops remaining at Caiiusimii, m the 
room of Tereutius Varro. On receiving 
information of Ilanrfibai’s niareli to Nola, 
he hastened to anticipate him, threw him- 
self into thp city, and forced the Cartha¬ 
ginians to retreat, with a loss, li&nnibal 
made a'second attack upon Nola, and, as 
the place was untenable, Mareellus re¬ 
solved to risk a general engagement on - 
the open plain, ilia army wus inferior in 
point of numbers, but had the advantage 
of longer spears. After a hard-fought 
battlej Hannibal was driven to liis camp. 
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MawelhiB was now chosen consul, with ed ; they would, however, have been able 
the celebrated Fabius Maximus Cunctator to cut their way through, bad not the y' 
for his colleague. He frustrated a third Etrurians,- who composed the largest part 
attempt of Ilunnihnl to regain the city of of the cavalry, immediately surrendered. 
Nola, and again ottered him battle, which Marcellas himself fell ;< lus son and the 
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the latter declined, Hi» activity was in¬ 
terrupted , for a time by disease. He af¬ 
terwards went to his province of Sicily, 
where the siege of Syracuse was his most 
remarkable achievement. After, having 
used eveiy meatijt (11. C. 214) to capture 
, by force that city, which was defended l»y 
the mechanical ingenuity of Archiufedcs, 
he limited himself to a blockade, mm frus¬ 
trated all the cfliirls of the Carthaginians 
to relicte it, and succeeded, partly hy ai- 
tifitt." und partly by force, in making him¬ 
self master of the place (15. (*. 212). The 
city was surrendered unconditionally, and 
he you unable to save ft from pillage, hut 
lie gave orders that no. Syraeii-un should 
lie put to death. Many of the inhabitants, 
however, and among them Archimedes, 
were, killed in the ln at of tictnry. Mar¬ 
cel Jus was filled with regret on aeeount 
of tiie death of Archimedes, granted many 
privileges to his connexions, and eau-ed 
him to be buried xt itb much pomp. Af¬ 
ter hating reduced the greater part of the 
island, and gained a complete xietory over 
the Carthaginians, luqroturyml to Rome, 
and received the honor of an ovation. 
He was again made consul (15-4 • 211k 
with IVi. Valerius Laviifius, and again res 
Ceived tlie eonimand ill Sicily. Hitt the 
Syracusans sent ambassadors to Rome l<> 
coinplain of ins cruelty, and pray lor 
another general. Marcellos .was acquit; 
ted, but be toluuiaiily exebauged p x</- 
inoes and remained in Italy. The jftnx- 
cusans afterwards repented of tbjfr con¬ 
duct, and entreated his forgivni.fw. lie 
pardoned them, uud procunld llieui*tbe 
restoration oftjycir former privV"es, and 
the honor of being considered ns\lli< s of 
Rome. As a mark of gratitude, they de¬ 
clared themselves the clients of the Mar- 
ceIlian family. In tin* mean timefMar¬ 
cellas carried oil the'war against Hannibal 
in Italy,and fought an undecisive battle at 
Nurnistniui. In the succeeding year, hr 
-was defeated by Hannibal at ('anusium ; 
but, having rallied the fugitives, aiiu in¬ 
spired them with fresh courage, lie renew - 
ed the contest bn the following day, und 
gained the victory, though witii a heavy 
‘MBS. B. O. 20! >, lie was eliuseuVoiiBUl 
tho fifth time, with T. Uuintins Urispinus. 
The two consuls united their forces on the 
. liris, but Hannibal avoided giving buttle. 
The Remans, preparing to encamp ujioiia 
neighboring bill, were suddenly surround- 


other consul escaped. Thus died this great 
general, who made bftnsclf formidable to 
Hannibal himself. He was called the 
sword, us Fabius was the shield , of Rome, 
Hannibal took the ring from his tingyi, 
and caused the body to la? burnt with tie; 
most distinguished honors, and sent the 
asln* to bis sou, hi a costly urn. His 
family Continued to flourish, and furnish¬ 
ed many consuls, until it became c.xtirc“ 
xv itb the son of Octavin, the sister of Au¬ 
gustus, whom Virgil has immortalized. 

M,vnijfi (Latin JUars); originally tin* 
first month of the Roman year; so named, 
according to tradition, by Romulus in 
honor of bis father,Mars. Till the adop¬ 
tion of the new style in England (1752., 
the 25th of March wus new year’s day , 
lienee January, February, and the first 24 
days of March have frequently two yearn 
appended, as January 1, 1701, or 1701-2 
(See Calendar.) 

M Alien ; a mminient by egular steps 
in the manner of soldiers; also a journey 
performed by a body of soldiers cither on 
loot or on horseback. Soldiers on a 
march are siilypct to^eertain rules very 
necessary to Keep them ui good order,.and 
til to meet the -iiemy. The,march iti the, 
first seu.y of regular step differs on dillci - 
cut occasions. )n the jiamde-maveli, from 
75*to ‘15 steps,differing in different armies, 
/lire made in a minute; iirjlie quiek-mairh, 
1’rtini lO’ to 115 steps; and in tlmstonning- 
mare 1 1 . 1*50 steps, in the Prussian army.— 
.Manh further signifies the music com¬ 
posed for such movements; it is eonijs's- 
ed in * or ^ time for the parade-march, 
and in § tor quick-time. There ate ma 
ny sorts of sueli marches lor festivals, fu¬ 
nerals, k Ve., varying nceonling, to their 
ditferent puqKJscs. 

M uu uk ; one of the ancient ppninres 
of France, bdnndfd north by Berry and 
the Bourbontiais, etLst - by Auvergne, and 
south by (iiiieime and Limousin. Its 
name is derived from its having lx>en on, 
the frontier of these provinces, and it was 
often called Marche du Jbimousin. In the 
middle ages, it had, lor some time, its own 
sovereign counts, Philippe le }h.'l acquir 
ed it by confiscation. It afterwards l»e- 
longed to thq house of Armagnae, and 
tbut of BourUui-Montjiensier. Francis 
finally united it with the crown domains, 
(See Department.) 

Makciies (from the Middle Latin, mar> 
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. a stater ''jftftis in English history, 1 we' 

* read or thfe lords of, the Welsh marches, 

, that ,b^ «f the frontiers of Bngkhd and 

W«l»j the marches of Scotland here di¬ 
vided into west and middle marches. 
TbeoffiCe of the lotds marchers was orig-. 
finally to guard the frontiers., (See Mar- 

* qw«*».). The corresponding word in' 
French i# marche (see Marche), in German 

■\ nutrk, in Italian marra. In the estates of 
'file church was a province called Marca , 
; divided into the march or marepiisate of 
' Ancona and that of Formo. In the Ve- 
) notion territory was the Marca Trcrisam. 
;ln Gerrtianv, the mark of Brandenburg 
(q. v.) hr the electoral mark (Kurmark), 
was divided into thp Mittelmiujk, ISeu- 
' mark, Altmark, Vormark and Ukennark. 

* So Stfiermark (manjuisate of Stiria), 
Dauemark (Denmark). (See Margrave.) 

Makchesi, Luigi, called also Marche- 
shi , a celebrated singer, born at Milan 
about 1755. While a youth, hat ing at¬ 
tracted the attention of some cognoscenti, he 
v. encouraged In them to quit his lather's 
houqp privately, went to Bergamo, and 
there subjected liimsi If to the necessary 
mutilation. After completing his studies 
in Munich (1775^—77), he returned to his 
native country, where he was received 
with the greatest admiration and enthu¬ 
siasm. The academy at" Pisa caused a 
-medal to be struck in his hon#r ; he afler- 

* wards sung in Rome, Vienna, Petersburg, 
Berlin, qndiu 1768 went io Loikhjii, where 
the directors of the Italian opera gave 

* him £1500 for one winter, with a benefit, 

' and his expenses. Marehesi 'was not less 

remarkable for the beauty of lbs person 
and his grace and propriety of gesture, 
than for his voice. He sang in Vienna in 
' 1801. The tune of his death is un¬ 
known. , 

* * Mabchfeui ; the Austrian circle under 
'Ihe'Mannhartzlierg. in the country below 
the JB ns (as it is called); particularly the 

; fertile plain from Bockflicss to the rivers 
March and Danube, <pbout 2ft English 
miles long and 14 wide—a spot, the posi¬ 
tion of which lias made it at several 
epocjia'the field of decisive battles, and 
’ which is therefore of great interest for the 
" military student. Ottocar of Bohemia, 
defeated here, in 1300, Bela IV ofHun- 
igiijy, and conquered Stiria, which hqs 
■ate*, remained uiiited to Germany. In 
artoftter battle, fougiit here August 26, 

* 1278, between Ottocar and Rodolpb of 
IlapqbtHg, Ottocar fell. This day laid the 
finuidation of the house of liapsburg, 

’ which,iff sfrfi watted on the throne of Aus- 
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; the frontiers of . tria. ; Thp third battle on this bloody plain 
was that of Asptem (q. v.) May 21 and 22, 
1609,-and the fourth, the battle ofWagram .. 
(q.v.j, July 5 upd 0,1609. . 

’ Marciok, Maruiomtes. (See Gnos¬ 
tics.) ’ “ _ '*• 

Marcomanni, Markomasm, i. e. bor- , 
derere (sec Marches ); a powerful league \ 
of ancient German nations. After Owe- 
‘gar’s death, thcylived between the Danube 
and the Rhine. After the Romans foul 
conquered Noricum and Pannonia, and 
had become dangerous to the Marconuyi- 
ni from tlicir proximity, the latter retired,, 
and, under their king, Maroboduus, made 
themselves masters of die, kingdom of the 
Boii in the present Bohemia, called by the 
Germnns liojeuheim. lly artifice and vio¬ 
lence, Maroboduus soon formed a union of 
a number of trile.t under his sovereignty, 
and became dangerous to the Romans, /is 
tlii- league could bring 70,000 disciplined 
troops into the field. The Romans were 
prevented from attacking him by an in¬ 
surrection of the Pannonians ; ft»r which 
reason Tiberius concluded a treaty with 
him, siv years after Christ; lint lie. was 
defeated by the Cherusei under Hermann 
(Armiuius), (A. y. 1 ft). The same was 

the fate of ins successor, the Goth, Catuaf- 
da. Both fjed to the Romans, who as • 
signed tficnitla venna anil Aquiloia for a 
residence. Relation?. of Maroboduus uow 
governed the Murcomanvi, who avoided 
all Jitestditiefc against the Romans till the 
tipie of Doinitinn. Tiny subsequently' 
made incursions into the Roman territory. 
.Trajan und Hadrian held them in check. 
S^hey invaded Pannonia (A. I). 106). Af- 
tenvjlong conflict, which is celebrated in 
Ronnu, history under the name of the 
Marcomumic war , Antoninus the Philos¬ 
opher (q. y^ drove them buck beyond the 
lianuhOb VCoinmodus purchased* i*race in 
IdO, wbfch they obsened, however, onfy , 
so long as they were paid tribute, or 
Rome had a resolute ruler. They devas¬ 
tated, Noricum and Rhietia, and even ad- 
vanced tlirougji the jxisses of the Alps. 
Under AureVian, in 270, they filled all Italy- 
with consternation. But in the fifth cen¬ 
tury, the name of Marcomanni disappear¬ 
ed. The general migration of the nations)' * 
consigned the names of the ancient tribes 
to oblivion. After the overthrow of the 
dominion k>f the linns, the Rugii, Henlli, 1 
ScyrijtTurcelingi made their appearance' 
in the countries of the former Marco- 
A powerful'nation, the Baiaarii, 


ttUUUjh A*. |n/TTU4ui uuuuiij lui; ammuwiu 

we find in the mountains of Noricum and 
Rbsetia, which Marinort assigns strong 
reasons for ’regarding as the same with 
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thfe Marcomanhi, wta>’ had eiHiantied . lnbdtcr^ from far ah4ife», take 1 Wh’Offtfe'l 
hither, being driven from their residences liilryost/ and, on, the field, thresh out the-^ 
by the Rugii, Longobardi, &c. Thfo Bn- grain, which is then deposited in the great v*! 
■ioarii arc the progenitors of the Iiavarians. mngtpdpes of the' estates, whence it is 
(q. v.) * conveyed to Rome or to Ostia, tor further 

Marco Polo. (See Polo.) transportation.- These Laborers are so'' 

Marcllphcs ; a monk, known in^thc careless, that they sleep under the few 
history of the feudal law, for his work, trees, or in the open air, and if they are 
entitled the Formulary, consisting of a attacked with the fever, after some heavy 
collection of formvlciriu or forms of fo- dews at night, the steward of the estate ‘ 
tvusic proceedings and legal instruments, gites diem their dearly carped “wages and 
including charters, &c. of the»kings of. a loaf, with which they return to their, 

lrioilrftaius, unless previously overtaken hy 
death. Tlie more salubrious atmosphere 
of tlieir mountains bften restores them but’* 
slowly. From the oppressive poverty of - > 
the Italian mountaineers (of those, at least, 
who dii not carry on robbery for a liveli¬ 
hood), there is never any want pf men 
and women, yylio come down during tile 
harvest, in the face of death, to collect a.* 
French name for Shrove Tuesday, be- lew seudi, to pjiy their rents, and for bread. 


France. I lo lived about the middle of 
the *Kwontli century. Jerome Bignon 
published the formulary of Maroulphus, 
witlijearned annotations, in If»13, reprint¬ 
ed in Kifki; but the most complete edition 
is that of Baluze, in the second volume of 
liis Capitularies (1(177). 

March s Aurelius. v (See dntoninvs.) 
M.uim fjftAs (F;it Tuesday) is the. 


ause it was formerly, and, in many eases, 
is still, customary to make this a day of 
feasting and merriment, by way of prepa¬ 
ration lor the 40 days’ lust of Lem, which 
immediately follows. 

Mmueivimk; tracts of country in Middle 
Italy, partly in the Starts of the Church, 
partly in Tuscany, in the region of Sienna, 
on the Tuscan sea, and reinthe western 
declivity of the Apennines, and partly also 
In Naples. These tracts, by reasi*u of the 
unhealthy exhulktions of a soil abouiulftig 
•in sulphur and alum, ctnmot bo inhabited 
<n HUiumer without danger. This un- 
iieulthiricss lias been especially observed 


The younger these laborer^ are, the more 
liable, are they to the deadly finer. The 
insalubrity, moreover, betrays itself neither* 
by mist nor by au offensive atmosphere; 
on the contrary, the air seems very' pure, 
and the horizon of a clear Hue. In part 
of Tuscanyi exertions have been made to 
improve the corrupted air in those pesti¬ 
lent regions, by planting trees; by this 
•expedient, the ‘t*i! jhu^been lessened in u 
degree, but by fio means entirely removed, 
an is proved, for example, by the envtrous 
of ilie juago di Bolsetm (lake of Vol- 
sinii), which liavc nniejj wjood, but 
suffer from the w«f aria. There were 


ince tht* lrph century, and alius already,-^neudows at Athium, Which were in ill 
i’Cgiui to advance to the Arno, this vifto report fi>%their unhealthiness,, even in 'the 
of the Yolterra, ulthough Yolterra/Pises times of the Romans: At. present, these, 
hiOO feet aliovc the Intel of the se/ The same meadows, provided the open air at 
population of a region, which ^ias thus night is avoided, are perfectly healthy, 
become unhealthy, must emiSSjmte, ot* ho 2000, and even 1500 years ag«. the whole 
>w<pt away hy finer, upd tbisVia/’ aria Campagna di Roma was vety densely irt- 
.ftready prevails in different streets of liahited, and a gurden; and probably for 
Rome, which it will, jierhaps, one day that very reason, the country was as 
render uninhabitable. Whenever, from a healthy a 


diminution of culture, the vegetatioif con¬ 
sumes less of the mepiiific air, the evil 
becomes worse. On the other hand,"the 
•Marenune afford, in winter, a luxuriant 
pasturage for cattle, which graze, in sum¬ 
mer, on the Apennines, and, in this season, 

U.,_1/* ._*____■ 


' as it now is the contrary. Since 
the period of the migrations of tlie nations, 
husbandry oteasmall scale,- and the use 
of the spade, which Cato Major esteemed. 
so highly, have disappeared; and - tip* 
more the property in the Caiiipngna dj 
Roma-became accumulated hi the pos- 


tiiMi himself experiences uo difficulty, in session ftf religions corporations and in. 
dwelling there in houses, or i# the open entailed estates, the more unhealthy be* ’ 
iiir. In the Roman Maremme, jvbicli, came the ancient territory of tlie Romans. * 
ftie former sjnall proprietors having been According to Lullicn do Chatenuvieux, the • 
bought out, have become, for miles, tlie , smell and vapors betray, eveiy where in 
depopulated possessions of a few princes, the Maremme, tlie presence of sulphureous ,,, 
a small part of the land is used im years swings, which form permanent quagmires.! ; 
of scarcity, for the cultivation of wheat. But this maP aria canndt proceed exclu 
The earth is ploughed in aqtinnn; hired- ,«vely. from the waters of the marshes, ‘or / 

• ■ * f -v ' ; v\‘ •/ >r:^ 
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Mod, for,|t is equally Austrians, and the false direction .of .their 
y'<^OT!!^ V: on‘'.tbe moufltaiusand in tbe numerous cavalry, gave the remains of me J 
' «cjRW w the forest. The evil probably French anny rime to,rally hehind the corps 
ihais jttf ?%Sjgin in the chemical propertied of Denis, yvhieh the .first consul .iiaupjS 
? of^hqjfiqu^ovcloped by some latent.ope- already ordered to Novi, to.ctit off the; j 
' rifctjqfflhf i^aturc. Unless some means of enemy’s retreat to Genoa, hpt'wltich^ 
- remedying the unhealthy air he discov- wn^cow recalled in hast*-. Dcsmx hd&/j$ 
ercd,or some new volcano shall effect the taken his position at St. Giuliano, on the’y 
c purification of the atmosphere by crop- left side of, the road from Tortona to 
tiohs, it is highly probable that Middle Alexandria, \yhen Kellermann arrived; 1 
. Italy, south of the Alps, may become, with his brigade of cavalry, having* rq-^,' 
after the lapse of centuries, a desert^used ceive^l fir>m the adjutant Havary the., 
m winter for the pasturage of cattle,‘and command to support the attack of tlits r 
•totally uninhabitable in simipicr. The general. Thus the battle was rhneftfed; ;j 
Pontine (q. a.) and other marshes do not Kellemiunu had only dOO.hormft, and flfosi? 


lielong to the Mareimne. These are a 
.consequence of the imperfect draining of 
the lowlands, between tin; eoa-t-f of the 
t-ea and the foot of the Apennines. A 


command to support tite attacK pt tilts 1 
general. Thus the battle was rhnciyed; ;j 
Kellennanu had only 400.horse, and thbsc 
fatigued by an eight hours’ contest. .The - 
infantry of Dosaix wah about .‘1000 or 4000 
strong. The enemy was certain of victo- 1 
ry. Desaix was inoitally wounded at t 


^grand canal along the foot of this chain of tins first attack, and his little corps, unable . 

1 mountains, should receive all its waters, to resist, retreated. Behind tbe vineyards , 
and, rts its lied would be higher than the winch covered him, Kellerimuin saw 0000 


live! of the Mediterranean, where the Hungarian grenadiers break their rnuks in 
.termer months of tlie rivers hate been pursuit of tin- French. He threw him-’ 
ilt. d With sand, and have thereby become self into the midst of the enemy! who, 
choked, should earn' them, by main terrified by this unexpected attack, cut., 
aroad and deep canals frequently ‘cleared off from their cavalry, and thinking foem- 
out, into the sea. And if the lowlands, selves surrounded, throw down their arms 
which it is impossible to drain thoroughly, before tbe little*’band. The Austrian p 
were planted with thickly-leaved trees, main body supposed that tbe enemy luul y 
iilul many small villages wen. settled, received a powerful* reinforcement, arid, ; 
there, foese swanqy wow’d soon become* fill back, in haste and disorder, to Bormi- ■ 
healthy. <la. Thus Kellerniarm decided the vic- 

M+jrjengo ; a village in the plains be- tofy. Tliis defeat led toflje armisliop of 
tween Alexandria and Tortona, in the Alexandria, between Bonaparte and” Me-'*. 
royal' Sardinian duchy*’ of Afontferrat, las, according to the. tin ins of which dm - 
celebrated for the battle of June 14, IwO. Austrians evacuated, within 14 days, the^ 
Bonaparte had passed the AIps. betw ci nV^ritadels of «Ale.;andri:i, Tortona, Milan,/; 
the Kith and 27th of May, with tiy,<Xl0 mem 'Kirin, Pizziglmoi.e, Arona and Piacenza,/, 
Melas, tbe Austrian general, discovered wirmnjn* fortified places of Genoa, Coni; 
his danger too late. June 2, Bonaparte Cevn/^avona and I’rhino, and retired/. 
^bad obtained possession of the fortress of beyond Piacenza, lietween the Po and the./ 
JBardo r wliieh commanded the entrance Mifiein. / 

of die valley of Aosta: Murat advanced Mare/, II ugh,Bernard, duke of Bassa- fw 
oil Milan, Suchet took Nice, and Berliner no, wasiKirn at Dijon; in 1758, and, after , 
defeated at Montebello the lieutenant finishing his course of legal studies, went ; 
..field-marshal Von Otr. June Id, Desaix to Paris, with the intention of purchaaingp'v 
afrivAi from Egy pt, at the head-quarters a po£t, when the meeting'of tire states-';'/, 
of Bonaparte; the main body of the army general gpve a new turn to his viewi^ 
was concentrated at Marengo’: Desaix Having estahlislied a journal called. 
commanded the consular guard. On tbe Bulletin de VJtssemUie y in which foe d£~i|'; 
14th, tlw: battle was fought, in which bates were very accurately reported* IStilfy 
Desaix: was killed, and the Austrian army, success induced Panckoukc to .engage& 
under Melas, was driven beyond the him to report for foe Montteur (i].- ?*&* 
Bormida, with a loss of 1200 killed, anil which th^ former then undertook to 
7090 taken prisoners.—Almut noon; on lish. In a small house, in tpef street 
the .tjay of battle, the French columns, Thomas du Louvre, where the office of^ty 
under Lantiee and Victor, destitute' of. the paper was kept, lie became acquakitr'; 
ammunition, and reduced to half their ed with lieutenant Bonaparte. Dntil&# 
‘ /number, were compelled to retreat. They 1791, Maret was ri member of tin! Jacobir j^ 
retired under coter of Kellcrmann’s brig- club, but after the events on the Champs- ^jjj 
ade of cavalry. , The slow advance of the de-Mare (July 17 of that year), he left it,::?* 
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. ne&dy exposadhim at die gatesof the Pity 
! of Yolfc* ill 2 401, the princess Viefeated 
\ WartAilt, at St, Alban’s, and her* victories 
wereaMhrys stained with numerous exe- 
ynttttops.- TJhe son of the late Alike of 
Ydrfc T the gallhnt yojumr Edward, soon ap* 

, ’{palled at the head of tlie Yorkists, who 
;t»OW'bet«me victorious. Margaret’s army 
3 wdsfannihilated at Towton, and Ed wait! 

WAs declared king. (See Edward IV.) 
/.The Unhappyqueen succeeded in obtain¬ 
ing assistance front I.onis XI of France, 

• " but was again defeated, and com polled to 
Hee. After concealing herself in the wild¬ 
est parts of the country, win re she was 

> often compelled to sutler the greatest pri¬ 
vations, and even endured the greatest in¬ 
dignities front the lawless barfis, with 
which the distracted kingdom was then 
infested, the "queen finally look refuge in 
France. It was not long l.efftr ‘ Warwick 
became embroiled with the young king, 
and determined to tvphtce Ilepiy on the 
throne. . Edward Was in turn obliged to 

< schpe to tlte continent, but, having obtam- 

< d assistance from the duke of Burgundy, 
reappeared in England after ufew months, 
and defeated Warwick at Burnet, on the 
very day that Margaret landed in ling- _ 
land with her son then 18 years of ago. 
On hearing of the defeat and death of hot 

• champion, the cow-age *f Margaret seem¬ 
ed for once-to forsake her, ami |lu' took 

; refuge in the monastery of Beaulieu. But 
.her undaunted and masculine s),' : rir again 
led her to the field; haling collected her' 
partisans, the hostile threes met at lea Ls- 
bury, and the Lancastrians were totally, 
defeated. Her son was cnrrjefLbeibre the 
king. “How dare you,” said Edvftml, 

' “enter my realm with banner flying?” 
..“To recover my father's kingdom,” an¬ 
swered the prince, with tin: spirit of bis 
■ mpthgr, “and heritage from Jus father and 
’ grandfather to him, aud from him to me 
fiueally descended.” Edward pushed 
.him Ivick, aud the barbarous lords de¬ 
spatched him. Henrv soon after died, if 
be vyas not murdered', in the Tower, and 
Margaret remained in prison four years. 

' Louis XI ransomed her for 50,000 crowns, 
and; in 1482, she died, “ the most unhappy 
queen, wife hud mother,” says Voltaire, 
“in Europe.” Her courage, her suffer- 
’ inga, and her crimes have been delineated 
with historic truth and |>oetic beauty by 
. the genius of Shakspenre. 

MArgarf.t of Austria, daugliter of the 
emperor Maximilian I, horn in 1480, was 
sent to France, after thy death of her 
mother, Maty of Burgundy, to be edu¬ 
cated at the apt of Louis XI, to whose 


son (Charles VlIT) she wan affianced. 
CharicH, however, having married Anna, 
heiress of Brittany, she was sent I tack to 
her, father’s court, and was married in 
1407 to John, Infant of Spain. On the 
voyage to Spain, a terrible storm threat¬ 
ened the destruction of the ship, lit the 
midst of the danger, while the rest of the 
companywere at their prayers, she is said 
to have composed her epitaph m the tal¬ 
lowing words: 

©• 

Mm got, hi g> vtr demoi*ellr, 

Doior Jiti, m>inir it mortr ptiiflhl* 

Site arrived in safety, hut, Oetoln'r4,1497, 
the IntiuU died. In 1501, she was. mar¬ 
ried to 1'hihliort II, duke of Savoy, who 
died in 1501. Her father then named iter 
governess of the Netherlands, where lie* 
administration was distinguished by priis 
denee and'\igor. She died in 1530. Jean 
E 51,lire collected her addresses Iw-fore 
file court and the estates, in the ('ovrunv.t 
Margnri'l]iu (1540), which contains also 
many poems, and her Discount <h m vie 
d i!< si. s' infitrlumSi. Eontenelle has made 
her a speaker in one of his witty Dia¬ 
logues of the Dead. 

Mako/arut or Valois, queen of Na¬ 
varre, sister to Francis 1, was horn.at An- 
gotdctne iiMl 192. Slio was brought up at 
the court of Louis XII, and married the 
duke «f Aleneon in 1509, l»ecame a 
Widow in 1525; and,in Ifl27, wasesjamsod 
fo Henry d’AIhrrt, king of Navarre. She 
joined with her husband in every effort to 
make their small kingdom flourish, by 
encouraging agriculture and the useful 
Arts, and by improving know Edge ami 
ci\Y(L'.ntion She was fond of reading, 
utidnad been lid by curiosity to make 
horse!! acquainted with the principles of 
life reloafjer-, to which .-he became par¬ 
tially afoomert, and not only ufforded 
protection to reformed divines, but used 
lft:r influence with her brother Francis to 
the same purpose. Sip: also read the 
Bihk> in the French translation, and form¬ 
ed mysteries for rejneseniution, from the 
New Testament, which she caused to lie 
performed at court.. She wrote a work 
entitled la. Miroir.dp VAme vichertsse, 
printed in 1533, which incurred the cen¬ 
sure of the Sorltonne. .She underwent 
some ill Jreatrnent from her husband on 
this account, and might have suffered 
morrfj but for the interposition of her 
brother, Francis I, who was much attach¬ 
ed to her, and in complaisance to whom 
she, externally at least, became more strict 
in her attention to the ceremonial of the 
ancient religion, it will appear extraor- 
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dinoiy in jhc jrresont dry* that a princess sion of the former to the throne ofFnincfe, ;> 
So contemplative and pious an Margaret he promised to dissolve their marriuge, tp : * 
of Valois, should he author of a Iwnik of winch sin: Consented, on condition of re- lA t 
takis us free in their tendency as those of coivingji suitable pension, and having her 
J^occaceio. Such is Jhplamcron, ou sqjt debts [feid. In J(305, Margaret returned’" £ 

to Paris, where she lived in grqul splen- 


Journal's dc la Jhtjm.dc Navarre, which 
Was written during the gavety of youth, 
itut not printed until after her death. {^ho 
died in J540, leaving one, child, Joan d’Al- 
bret, stlerwurds, mother of I lenry IV. In 
I .*><47, a collection of her poi ms und otin i 
piece?) was print<“f|, under tile !il]p of .If le¬ 
ft ucriU s dc In Margin riic da: Print ryus. 

Maiu.arkt, called Jin,, 'thin dc Parma , 
duchess of Patina, the namral riimghnr 
of Cliatles V and M.iriraret of (je.-t, was 
bon* 1522, and married iii to \1 'voider 


dor, retaining iter ix-huty, wit, mid habits 
■of dissipation, and died in 1(515, ill the 
age of (id. The house of Margaret was 
frequented, by die wits of the day, and 
she knew how to unite excessive indul- 
g' tice jn pleasure with attention to study 
Soule very agreeable poems by her are 
eAtut. and her Mi moires (1(5(51 and 17111) 
are exfremeJ, curious. , 

Maruvit ; a watering place in the isle 
of 'iiti.net, Kctti, Eugl.uid, 72 milcij E. of 


mint,cation In team vessels. Population, 
J; has se\ cm! [d.’usaut promenades, _ 


It hr 


of Medici, and afterward- to chi uio Ear- . Luuduij witli which it lias frequent coiu- 
nese, duke of i’aima ami i’i,ic.,i,>a, 

Pliihp II, of Spain, ippnitned lier so the, 
government of the Netlii i lands, m ,!51"!\ 
whc.ee, she acted) under tie' ad vice ef( it.m- 
vella (<). v.i. with eoii'ider-ible pi udence, 
and, ficrhr.ps, miglit hav lestored quiet, 
hud not tin: king sent the duke of kha to 
aid in suppressing the dis.dleeticn. Aha 
brought such jxiwers. that nothing but the 
title of sovereign was let; !.> Mmgarct, 
who returned, indignant^, to Italy, t<< lev 
husband, und died at OiTuia in lust,, 
lier son was the famous A blander E;.i- 
nese, duke of Parma. 

Margakk. v or i'li", en, quecixif Na¬ 
varre, wife of Hicmy IV, daughter vf 
Henry II, was Ii.u*n m 1552, and was one 
of the, greatest beauties of her age. lier 


Clients and accomplishments corn spond- 
od to the charm* of lier j^rson. Site 
was martied to Henry, then prince of 
IW.arn, in 1572; hut the duke of (hnsd 
was known to b- flu* object of lie- afPe- 
• nous, and, notwhiistanding hi r amiable 
qualities and brilliant honuty^she mver 
Itossessod the heart ofher liushuMl. (See 
Henry IP.) The gallantries of 1 Henry, 
winch he never pretended to conceal Ip an 


<• uemg w Inch the pier is die favorite. 

:. f iieh li oa’tf d to lor sea-bathing. 

.Margrave (Ifotn the (Jcrrnan Mark- 
•jrttf. count ol’tlie mark ; in Latin, Marchio; 
see MnrtJax): origiuallj a commander in¬ 
ti listed with the' protection of a mark, or 
a eoe.ntiy on the frontier. As oarly us 
the turns of < 'hat hunagno,, nmiks find 
margraves appear; it>f instance, the mark 
of Au-tria. r ]’hc msrgiates -torsi itnme- 
dtatelj under the (Ionium kings and em- 
p-aors, and not t^ider^Jie dukes, in whose, 
countn ihe m/irgmiiute was situated ; yet 
there were al*n some margraves deptml- 
i nt oti itoki ?. in the 12th eontiny/nmr' , 
gnivia^sla nmiP hereditary, .and; nt last, 
tlufrCagtave.* acquired the rank of princes 
■Jn the empire, and stood lie tween counts 
and dukeg in the (lYrman empire. The 
w<£d mark signified, anciently, a land- 
miuk, and was tlieu taken for countries 
on the liontier ; as the mark Brandenburg. 

Maria oa (jj.oniA. rh>e Miguel, Dap. 

M iria Lot Isa, queen oi'Sqtain, rtaugu- 
ter of Philip duke of Purina, born in 1751, 
was married to (’buries IV,' against his 


his wife, could not excuse nor authorize, wishes, hut in oU-dieuee to the express, 

: hot doubtless contributed to increase, her commands of his fiilher, in l?t>5. M<iriuj 
own irregularities. On the escape of was prudent, not*without address, and 
Ifimry from Paris, she demanded jmt- much siijR-rior to her husband id under- 
. mission of Henry III to billow him, but standing, t-'he soon overcame the violent 
"was not, for a longtime, allowed to dc- temper of ('buries, which at first bmkcMiut 
part. Afer living several years with the 
king of Navarre, she returned to Paris, 
op account of shine disgust at the restraints 
placed on the exercise of flic Cath- 
ohc religion, and while there waS guil¬ 
ty of the greatest licentiousness. Re¬ 
jected at once from the court of Na¬ 
varre and that of Puris, site maintained 
herself in the Ageuois, in open defiance of 
her husband and brother. On tHe acces- 


jnto acts of personal outrage, and so Sir 
pre\ailed over the, formality the Span¬ 

ish court as to have unrestricted access to 
the kipg. Every thing was submitted to 
lier approval. For her favorites she h>ek 
care to secure the favor-ol"the king previ¬ 
ously to avowing her own inclinations, 
and thus had the .merit of appearing 
yield to the wishes of her husband. Even 
while princess of Austria, on intrigue with' 


/ 
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‘ tli© elder Godoy was only terminated self grand-mistress ©f the Oonstantineor- 
’ K« banishment from Madrid, ' His plade der of St. Qeorge, which she had etrtab- 
was summed, by his younger brother, doii fished. As Spain refused to accede to the 
. Manuel Qbdoy (q. v.j, who became equal- acts of the congress of Vienna, it was 
Iy th©. favorite of Charles. (See* Charles agreed at Paris, June 28, 1817, between 
wR.) Their intrigues led to the affair of Austria, Russia, France, Spain, England 
the Escurtal, hi width Maria acted a most and Prussia, that the duchies of Purina, 
unnatural part against her son. (See Fer- Piacenza and Guastalla, on the death of 
■ i cHnand VII,) In 1808, the revolution of the arch-duchess Maria Louisa (who no 


' tract his abdication, and that eelebfated Etruria (princes® of Lucca), and her male 
, correspondence with Murat followed, in heirs, and that Lucca should then he an- 
which Maria Louisa, in a letter written noxed to Tuscany. Austria, however, re* 
with her own hand, accuses her sou of tabled the Parmesan district (surroundejl 
hardheartedness, cruelty,and want of after- by the kingdom of Lombardy) oil die left 
tion for his parents. After the wetf-known hank of the Po, and the right of inaiutaiii- 
proeeedings at Bayonne, Maria Louisa ing a garrison in Piacenza. The son of 
remained in France a short time with Napoleon and Maria Louisa, fonlierly hc- 
Godoy and the ex-king, and finally wept miltary prince of Parma, is no longer 
to Rome, where she diet! in krill. (See called .\aimtmn, in the state calendar, but 


Spain.) 


Frauds Charles Joseph. By the treaty 


Maria Louisa, Leopoldune Caroline, above-mentioned, on the death of his, 
arch-duchess of Austria, duchess of Par- mother, and the reversion of Purina to the 


i oh, eldest daughter of the emperor Fran¬ 
cis I by his second marriage, with Maria 
Theresa, dquehter ot Ferdinand, king of 
Naples, waif worn in 1791, ami married to 
the emperor Napoleon at Paris, April 1, 
1810. This conncfxioii seemed to confirm 
the peace of the,econtiricM. Napoleon 
conducted his bride, in a kind of triumph, 
through the provinces of ins empire. 
March 20,1811, Maria Louisa became the 
mother oi © sou. 'Tlie c eourt th a'je em¬ 
press was now more brilliant that? ivor. 
The next year, Maria Louisa iwcoiiK 
. panied . her husband to Dresden, and 
visited, in company with her im|#*ml 
parents, her fonuer home. After this she 
returned to Paris. Before ©citing out for 
his final struggle, Napoleon appointed her 
regent of tlie empire, with many limita¬ 
tions. March 29, 1814, she was oldiged 
<> to leave Paris with her son, and, April 1, 
' retired to Blois, by the command of her 
fiudband. April 11, Napoleon abdicated 
his authority* She then went to Orleans, 
and, April 12, attended by prince Ester- 
hazy, proceeded to Rainhouiliet On the 
16th,wfo had an interview with her fatlior, 
at Petit-Trianon, which decided her fate. 
She-was not,permitted to follow her hus- 
, hand. 'InMay, she passed through Swit- 
j*eriand, with her son, to Schonbrunn $ and, 
March 17, 1816, she entered upon the ad- 
' winia l ration of the duchies of Parma, Pia- 
c©nza and Guastalla, secured to her by the 
treaty of Fontainebleau (April 11, 1814). 
'April 20,1§16, she made her entry into 
Barina.In May, 1816, she declared her- 


house of Bourbon, ho will receive the 
appanage of Ferdinand gruud-duke of 
Tuscany, in Bohemia. In -1818, the em¬ 
peror Francis conferred upon the prince, 
his grandson, llid title of duke of Reirh- 
stadt. (q. in) When his father returned - 
from Elba to Paris, in 1815, a plan was 
formt (ktnr carrying off the young prince 
from Schonbrunn, wltrft; he was under 
the care of die countess Montesquieu, who 
liad accompanied him fmm France. Tito 
empress Maria Louisa had also received 
letters front he husltand, inviting her to ■ 
come, witli her son, to France; but his 
letters were not answered. The design of 
carrying oft’ the prince, conceived by the 
son of the countess Montesquieu, was dis-' 
cifc’erod air the moment of its execution, 
March Jo, 1815. The prince was trans¬ 
ferred 4o Vienna, and placed under the 
insjwction of Germans. May 29, lie was 
again restored to his mother. When she ' 
went to Parma, he remained in Vienna,; 
where he ig attended entirely by Germans.' 

Maria op Medici. (See Mary of Me¬ 
dici.) 1 , 

Maria Stuart. (See Mary Stuart.) 

Maria Theresa, queen of lluugaiy 
and Bohemia, arch-duchess of Austria, 
and empress of Germany, daughter of the 
emperbr Charles VI, was born at Vienna, 
3717,‘and, in 17I36j married duke Francis; 
Stephen pf Lorraine (who, in 1737, be- j 
came grand-duke of Ttisdany, by virtue 
of tlie treaty of Vienna, OcL 3,1735); the 
day after the death of Charles (Oct. 21, •' 
1740),, ascended the tli^ope, of Hungary 






Bohemia an<l Austria; and, November 21, 
declared her husband joint ruler. She 
found the kingdom exhausted, the people 
dissatisfied, the treasury empty, and the 
army (with the exception of the troops in 
Italy) only ttOJOOO strong. The elector, 
Charles Albert of Bavaria, supported liy 
France, laid claitti to the Austrian heredi¬ 
tary territories, and the electors of Cologne 
and the Palatinate would likewise n<if 
arkhow ledge, the succession ' ol’ Maria 
Theresa. Charles Albert of Batariu was 
descended from Anna, < Ider daughter of 
Ferdinand I. who, by will, had appointed 
that, upon the extinction of the Austrian 
Wud* line, the succession to the throne of 
Bohemia and Austria should devohe up¬ 
on his daughters and their heirs. Mean¬ 
while Prussia, Poland and Saxony, Uu>- 
ku, the Stales-General and England, Je- 
s-lantdforllie queui. France only delated 
to make an e.xpnss acknowledgment, 
.last in this situation of the Austrian court, 


- ( • . »» . ’ ", , _ 

■George It of England, Imping, by hia ■ 
means, to induce the queeh of Hungary to ' 
compliance. > But she remained* deters 
mined to defend the whole kingdom of > 
her fattens and England proirnseA tier * 
a subsidy of £500,Opt). Shu .had even. 
already'fonned die dewgu of. dividing they 
Mates of the king of Prussia, and invited 
the king of England first t(i invade them. 
But Great Britain sought merely to nego¬ 
tiate a }s:ac,f. Bavaria, ki July, 1741, . 
havyig bt^tun the war against Austria, and 
two strong French armies having crossed 
the If him*, and the Maetic; Frederic, like- 
wist*. having conquered almost all Silesia $ 
the attempt at mediation, on the part of 
England, proved fruit*es* Maria There¬ 
sa romidend herself not warranted ,jn 
giving up riie snmlleM part of her kingdom. * 
She became still more fixed iti this deter- .* 
miuaiiou, by the l.inli of the arch-duke 
Joseph. Her husband had little influence. 
Mid interfiled little in the business of 


Frederic II r< newed hi- claim 1o four 
Silesian prim ipnliti's, and offered, if he 
nceived them, to deti’iul the young queen 
against her enemies. At* the same trine 
(D<e, 2d, 17-lU), lie marched with an 
army into Silesia. M;u% Theresa was as 
much surprised as enraged at this step of 
the king, and Fndories otllris ware re- 
fasi d altogntlicr. Meanwhile, the king 
made rapid progress iu Silesia, w fieri* the 
Jihotestants, wJiu^wtc much oppressed 
by the government .of Austria, ivcem d 
him with joy. Tin'queen of Hungary, 
although .she could nowhere liyd an ally, 
•a ith greet re.viluiiou r<.fused *my kind of' 
submission, amt ■ collected an army in 
Mofavia, under general Neippurg.. But 
-lla* want of iiKlga/.uu's, and the had roads, 
prevented Neipporg from acting elfec- 
, lively. The Austrians Were\heaten*ai 
Molvvitz, April 10, 1741. Marshal Belle- 
. Isle, iu tho name of France, now nego¬ 
tiated with the king of Prussia, at Molt* it/, 
upou tin*, dissolution of the Austrian jnoti- 
archy. Philip V, 4:ing of Spain, ns a 
descendant iu the male line of the house 
•if Hapsburg, by virtue of the .family con¬ 
tracts of 1017, laid claim to the throne of 
Austria; Charles Emanuel, king of Sar- 
i Minis, a defendant of Catharine, second 
■ daughter of Philip U, demanded Milan ; 

Augustus III, notwithstanding *hc treuty 
; just concluded by him with Maria ‘J’hcre- 
•a, made similar demands on account of 
his wife, eldest daughter.of Joseph 1. 
, France bad already contrived a plan of 
division; however, Frederic would not 
accede to it, lest France should become 
too powerful in Germany, bpt turned to 
-24* • | 


gov cmhc'Mt. Hardly liafl the uegoUa- 
i.ons w ifh Frederic Ik on broken off, when 
JMlo-lsle with a French army, add the 
(l< * lor of Bavaria, marched into Austria. 
Ian/, wf- tak< u, and the elector ackuowl^ 
eilgul arch-duke. The Bavarians and 
Fr< ucii rumMied to St. Piilron,and Vienna 
was summoned to surrender. The king, 
of Engl .nd. \\hl wiiiied to send assist- 
i.r.cv to Maria Theresa, was compelled, by 
a second Fieiicb tinny, to conclude a 
treaty oA|eutralit\, in respect to HanovCr, 
amlj^trotnir-e not to opposcVheelevation 
elector of Bavaria to the imperial 
lh:\ihe. The electors of'Saxony, of Co¬ 
logne, und of the Palatinate, acceded to . 
tin* union against Maria Theresa. Spain, 
on the point of entering Italy, had secured 
tlie neutrality of the pope and the remnin- 
iug Iltdian princes, and th« king of Sar¬ 
dinia was prepared to join his troops to 
those of the house of Bourbon. In Sile¬ 
sia, Frederic was master of the capital, 
and on die point of uuiung himself with 
tin* French ami Ivivariwis. Maria The¬ 
resa’s cause was desperate; forsaken by 
her allies,-without troops, or money, or 
good ministers, she was preserved only 
by her courage, by die attachment of dm ' 
brave Hungarians, and by die help of Eng¬ 
land. Iu this necessity, she summoned a 
diet at Presburg, and appeared before the 
assembly iu mourning, clothed in the 
Hungarian fashion, die crown of St. Ste¬ 
phen on her head, and girt widi die kingly 
sword. She addressed u speech, in Latin, H. 
the states, in which she described her situa-' ^ 
tion,and committed herself and ber children.;;?; 
entirely to die protection of her,Hufcgariima, T 
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The youth, thebeauty, ami themisfortuncs 

* of the tpiee«, m&dea deep impression. The 
v . matfia&B drew their sabres and exclaimed, 

- “ Moriamw pro rege nostro Maria Theresa." 
Till then she had preserved a caluf, majes¬ 
tic demeanor; now she melted into tears, 

- tad the interest was* 1 still more increased. 

, The troops furnished by Hungary, by their 

manner of fighting, aud by their ferocity, 
spread terror through the German and 
' French armies. In the mean time* the 
’ allies quarrelled -among theineelv*ea, to 
' which the pride of Belle-Isle much con- 
, tributed, who wished to treat the German 
princes as vassals of France. Bavaria 
and Saxony contended for the supremacy. 

* The king of Prussia therefore concluded, 
under British mediation (Oct. 9, f 741), a 

* .secret treaty with the English ambassador 
' (who was invested with authority, for this 

purj*09c, hy the queen of Hungary), ac¬ 
cording to which Lower Silesia was to lie 
surrendered to Prussia. Soon after ^Oc¬ 
tober 26),’Prague was conquered hy the 
French and Bavarians, and the elector 
(November 19) was crowned king of Bo¬ 
hemia. lie was likewise crowned empe¬ 
ror of Germany, at Frankfort, Feb. 12, 

. 1742, and took the name of Charles VII. 
But.his troops were defeated near Schar- 
ding (Jan. 23, 1742), and the electorate 
occupied by Khcve»hill*r, who gave up 
die land to he plundered hy his army, and 
entered Munich upon the same day upon 
which Charles was crowned ^cuperor. 
Frederic II, Alarmed for Silesia, iirwm^e- 
quence of the progress of the Austria *e 
put an end to the truce, pressed forwanr 
to Igiau, invaded Austria, and tys hussars 
i spread terror even to the gates of Vienna. 
He was obliged to retire, and Maria The- 
,resa rejected his renewed projiosals fof 
peace; but t(pe victory of Frederic ut 
Chotusitz (May 17) hastened the couclu- 

- ®ion of the preliminaries of peace, at 
/ Brefelau (June 11, 1742). The queen 

ceded Upper aud Lower Silesia and the 
county ox Glatz, with t^e exception of the 
’ principalities of Tcbdien, Jagcrridorf and 
. Tropfpau, and the mountains on the other 
' side of the Oppa. The definitive peace 
"/ was signed the 28th July, under the guar¬ 
antee of England. From this time, the 
.arms of Austria were victorious; prince 
/pfaarlesof Lorraine drove back the French 
Brimnau^ and blockaded Prague.' The 
gBwwal opinion that the balance of Eu- 
’mfs? depended upon the continuance of 
the hotae of Austria, excited England to 
arm for Maria Theresa, and Hollaud paid 
{forstfondiesl In Italy, the king of Sar¬ 
dinia, Spain,-became recon- 
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died to Maria Theresa (who ceded to hirn 
a part of Milan), and supported the Aus¬ 
trian arms against Sj iain and France. The 
internal condition of the latter country’, 
and the age of the prime minister, cardi¬ 
nal Fleury, induced ibis statesman ro 
think of peace. Maria Theresa rejected 
the proposed conditions. Maillebois, the 
French commander, received, therefore, 
orders to press forward from Westphalia 
to Prague. But prince Charles of Lor- 
raine west to meet him with a part of his 
army, und Maillebois was compelled to 
give up his intention of relifeving Prague. 
Belle-isle, however,^escaped hy artifice 
with the greater part of his garrison, out of 
the fitmished city, and marched to Eger. 
The whole of Bohemia was now, as fiir as 
Eger, iu the power of Austria, and Maria 
Theresa was (May 12) crowned queen of 
Bohemia. After the death of Fletiry 
(Jan. 9, 1743), the cause of Austria tri¬ 
umphed throughout Europe. England 
gninled new subsidies, and Sardinia re¬ 
ceived £200,000 in order to support the 
queen of Hungary. The Sfntes-General f 
supplied 6000 ‘auxiliary troops. The 
French were now driven out of the Upper 
Palatinule, by priifce Charles of Lorraine, 
and the Bavarians, beaten in their owtr 
territories a taort time before, conquered 
by him. The emperor, Charles V'l I, eon- 
eluded, therefore, with die queen of Ilun- 
gafy, a treaty of neutrtUfy, according to 
tJie terms of which he delivered to her, 
until a general pcaceAie. hereditary states^ 
and renounced his right of succession to 
tlie. Austrian territories. The victory of 
die so called vragnuiiir- army, consisting 
of English, liayoverians, Austrians and 
Hessians, over the French, at Dettingen 
on the Marne (June 27, 1743), where 
Gefiige IL/f .England fought m person, 
confirmed the queen ami her allies still 
more in the determination to humble 
France. But through a want of unanim¬ 
ity, the plan, that prince Charles of Lor- 
mine'should enter France, was frustrated. 
The ernjieror Charles VII, stripped of his 
states, had settled, with George II, the pre¬ 
liminaries of peace, according to which - 
he broke off his connexion with France, 
and agreed to odier stipulations favorable 
for the court of Vienna. In return fbt: 
these, he was to be recognised os emperor, 
and, for the support of his dignity and for 
the recovery of his states, was to receive 
subsidies. George promised to obtain Ma¬ 
ria Theresa's consent, hut she insisted on , 
the deposition of Charles, and wished, to 
retain Bavaria. As little was she inclined 
to transfer (o the king of Sardinia the 
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provinces promised him in the Milanese.. 4 to Vienna, but Maria Theresa remained 
Sardinia assumed, therefore,^ threatening unshaken. She animated her Hunzatit 
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position. This un<l the representations qt 
England ‘compelled the qheeu, at length, 
. to compliance. She gave up to Sardinia 
the province of Vigevauo, together with 
some ’ other districts, relinquished her 
.claims on the margraviate of Finale, and 
gave to king Charles' Enwnuel 111 the 
chief conmmnd of .‘10,000 Austrian troops 
in Italy. But in spite of this, as well as of 
the previous victory of the Austrians near 
f 'ampo Santo, over the Spaniards (Feb. 8, 
17411), the Spanish anil French, upder the 
Inihnl don Philip ■ subjected all Savoy. 
\s«ovu prince Charles of Lorraine could 
tint effect his entrance into France, he 
returned to Vienna, where he married the 
nrfh-ducliess Maria Anna, the sister of 
M aria Theresa, and received, as the re¬ 
ward of his service, the general govern¬ 
ment of tin' Netherlands. Until 1744, 
England mid France had fought against 
each other :re auxiliaries to the chief con¬ 
tending parties. Now followed a formal 
declaration of war on the side of Fraiicp, 
as well against England (MarMi 15) as 
against Austria (April 11). The French 
conquered *tlie most important fortresses 
"m the Netherlands, and marshal Saxe 
threatened to subdue the whole country, 
when prince Charles of Lorraine ti ll upon 
Alsace. Already the Austrian liglft cavalry 
had spread terrolNt* the gates of Luucvflle, 
and king Stamslau.-^vvas compelled to fly 
from the place. r tyie ifing of France, 
nevertheless, prepared a great force to 
.meet the prince, and CliarlesS was recalled 
in order to oppose the king of Prussia, 
who had again taken up arms. The 
proud and passionate Maria Theresa had 
refused to acknowledge tlte emperor at 
the diet of Frankfort. Moretaer, sin* let 


ans at the. diet of Breslau, and these* 
assisted ivy Saxony and the Austrians, 
hurried* to the deliverance of Bohemia. 
Charles of Lorraine also hastened out of 
Alsuce* and Lorraind, to the borders of 
Bohemia, and the Prussians were again 
compelled to. quit the kingdom. On the 
otl,ier band, France conquered Freiburg, 
the Austrian bulwark bn .the west, and 
pressed forward into the Netherlands. Even 
in Italy, the Austrian commander, prince 
Lobkovvilz, after he had driven back the 
Spaniards, and almost made prisoner don 
Carlos,' king of Naples, near Belletre, 
was compelled to retreat to Lombardy, on 
account of a want of troops. But the 
death of Charles VII (Jan. 20, 17451 
opened a new field to the ^ambition of 
M ana Theresa. France endeavored 
anew to wrest from the house of Austria 
the imperial throne. But the cause of 
Austria, prevailed, in spite of French arti 
fine, at the Russian court. England also 
assisted the queen, Maria Thcreki, again 
with troops and money. The object of 
the union of Frankli>rt jawing failed, 
Frederic II sought the intervention of 
Croat Britain, in order to be reconciled 
with Austria. In the mean time, Maria 
Theresa rOnclyded^p. treaty (April 22, 
1745) at Fuessen, with the new elector of 
Bavaria, by which .the latter recognised 
the pragmatic sanction, and pledged lnui- 
M-Jfi/removc* tlie foreign auxiliaries! 

his states, and to vote for thfe acces¬ 
sion of the duke of Lorraine, die husband 
of MaritfcTheresa, to the iinperiul throne. 
The queen of Hungary bad, besides, con¬ 
cluded a quadruple alliance with the king 
of Poland, with Holland and England 
(June 8, 1745), at Warsaw, as well aa a 


her purpose be too plainly seen‘of holding 
Bavaria, of making conquests in France 
and Italy, of again taking Silesia' and, ui 
connexion with Saxony and England, of 
dividing the Prussian states, Frfderie, 

- therefore, in order to anticipate her,' und 
for the defence of the emperor, formed 
(May 22, 1744) with die emperor, with 
, Frunee, the elector of the Palatinate, and 
the king of Sweden, as landgrave of 
11 esse, a union at F nmkli >rt. Accordingly, 
in August,' he made an irruption into 
Bohemia, with 80,000 men, conquered 
, Prague and the whole province upon the* 
oast skle of the Moidau. The Bavarian 
anil Hessian troops, at the same time, 

. pressed forward into Bavaria, ami placed 
, .tlie emperor again in possession of his 
xapkai. The terror of thetp spread even 
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treaty at Leijisic (iMuv 18), in which secret 
articles were' introduced respecting the 
division of the Prussian states between 
Austria and Saxony. During these pro¬ 
ceedings, the French made some ^progress. 
Alter the victorjT of marshal Saxe over 
the allies, near Fontenoy (May 11,1745),, 
the most important places of the Austrian 
Netherlands fell into the hauds of the 
French. In Italy, where Genoa united 
itself with Spain, the French and Span¬ 
iards took a great part of the Milanese 
territories, and the king of Sardinia was 
compelled to withdraw to his capital. In 
Germany also,'Frederic delivered himself 
from a critical situation by his victory, 
over the Austrians and Saxons, at llohen- 
friedberg (June 4,1745). Soon after, the 
British cabinet concluded, at HanoVefc as 
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secret treaty Iviih Frederic, in which Sile-,. any conditions, to the Austrians. But, 
sia Yfua guarantied to him, in coifformity \ exasperated by extortions, the citizens 
with the peace of Breslau. But the' drove the imperial general Bottn(who lost 
queen of Hungary and the -eh*;tor of 8000, men, his whole artillery and laig- 
Saxony showed no inclination to *nego- gage) from Genoa nhd its territories (Do- 
ham. v Meantime, Charles of Lorraine’wAs comber 5—i>). Meantime England, ns 


hate. > Meantime, Charles of Lorraine’ wAs cember 5—i>). 

. defeated near Sorr, by .Frederic ll, and well as France 
Maria Theresa bad merely hie consolu- peace. But the 
tion of • having her huslwnd, Francis n defensive alliai 
.Stephen, chosen emperor (September 13). 1710), to which a 
. Oetolwr 4, he was crowned w itli the had acceded. 1 
title of Francis I. At this sAdempity, drove tht*Austrii 
Maria Theresa was the first to exclaim, they had laid t 
from a Iwilconv, “Long live the cnijieron (1747), Much h; 
Francis I.” Notwithstanding her linnnces In the Austrian 
were entire.!} exhausted, and even the still greater progr 
silver vessels of the. churches had been the Kussitms into 
sent to the mint, the imperial qmi n was rv of admiral llu’ 
unwilling to consent to jvace. The I*rus- run, by which i 
sian proposals wen* altogether reject' d, wasde-tro}ed, h;i 
revenge was sought for, ami Maria The- 30, 174c’, the pr 
rasa embraced the bold plan of marching by France, (lien 
«.n arm}, composed of Saxons apd Au«tri- then liillowed tl 
r.ns, against Berlin. Besides,she expected pelle (November 
' overfill support from Russia; but Fred- Austria ami Sa 
, i r was liefbrehaml with her: he defeated Theresa was nek 
the Savons, near Jlennersdorf (Xovomlx*r of her fiAher’s k 
‘43), upon which Charles ol’ Lorraine drew Philip obtained <>. 
back, from Lusatia to Bohemia, and the Piacenza umJ Gw 


well as France and Spain, wished for 
peace. But the imperial qdeeu had made 
a defensive alliance with Russia (May 22, 
1710), to which also Holland and England 
had acceded. The French, ncvertheles'w, 
drove theAAustriann from Provence, which 
they had laid waste, and freed Genoa 
(1747), Which had lieen .besieged anew, 
in the Austrian Nctlieriands, they made 
still greater progress. But the advance of 
the ilussians into Germany ami the victo¬ 
ry of admiral lluvvke over u French squud* 
run, by which the naval lorn* of France 
was dc-tro} cd, hastened the peace. April 
30, 174c’, tin* preliminaries were signed 
by I'Vance., (lieal Britain and Holland ; 
then liillowed the pence of Aix-la-Gha- 
pelle (November 18), to which, also, Spain. 
Austria and Sardinia accedid. Maria 
Theresa was acknowledged ns the h< ircss 
of her fiAhcr's kingdom ; the Infant don 
Philip ohtained onlv the duchies of Partin, 
Piaccn/aand (iua&illa; severtH provinces 


defeat of the Saxons, near Kesselsdorf also ceded to the king of Sardinia by the 
(December 15), made the Prussians masters treaty of \Wmis, were let) to him. Ma- 
of tlie whole electorate o# Sa'.ony. The ria Theresa now turned all her attention 
imperial queen did not yield to her own to the restoration of her finances and tin: 
misfortunes, hut, moved t<y the fate of her improvement of the luTTfy. Tlie \ early 
allies, concluded, under tlie Britiskmedia- income, which, in ihe.<nno of (diaries VI, 
tion (Dec. 2.7,1745), the jfrace ofiik^dyu, had amounted otdy tot’3i),000,000, rose, by 
in which Frederic received Siiesia, |*riident managcniei*i, to .‘Hi,(j00,00() guil- > 

Maria Theresa wa« recognised as queen dors, although Purina ami Silesia, which 


of Bohemia, and her husband a-s^mperor. last alone produced (i,000.000, were. lost. 
Tins peace was so much the moie ncces- The army consisted of 108,000 men. be- 
■ ” sary for Austria, as England, on account sides the troops in Italy and the Nelhei- 
pf the lauding of the Pretender m Scot- lands, and do.* whole military department, 
L land, had been obliged to withdraw her under the /fireetioidof Danu, was placed 
auxiliary troops from the Netherlands, by upon a better footing. Muria Theresa 
which means the Frew h had gained a also made great changes in the adminL- 
euperiority there., May 4, l?4d, Louis tration of justice, of the finance, and of 

* »XV made his entry into Brussels, and, the police. Though she unwillingly al- 

with tlie exception of Luxembourg, # all lowiqf'her&df to Ik; govcouvl, yet, from 
the Austrian Netherlands was in tlie her inexperience, she did not rely upon, 
hands of the enemy. The loss of a battle herself, and sought to .procure exact in-, 
near Rocou (October 11), increased the formation by consultations with her minis- 
misfortunes of Austria in this quarter. On tors, her husband and others. The diffeg- 
the other hand, the army of the empress ence of opinion of two of her counsellors, 
was victorious, in Italy, under the prince Wasner and Bartenetein, frequently led her 
<«f* Lichtenstein, at San Lorenzo, over the to waver hstween opposite measures until 
’ Spaniards and French ; and when, after she at length confided to tlie count (after-'’ 
the death of Philip V, hm successor, Fred- wards Arince) Kaunitz, the chief direction 
eric VI, withdrew his troops from, Italy, of public aftoirs. Several causes of dis- 

* the Austrians obtained a complete superi- union, which now arose, between Eng- 
ority, and, particularly, blockaded Genoa, land and Austria, induced tlie latter Vo 

, The.Eugfish blockaded the same by sea, think of a reconciliation with France; and 
and die city surrendered, almost without Maria Theresp, in spite of her pride and 
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her strong principles, consented, upon also abolished the rack in aU her states, 
the advice of Kaunitz, to write very Apparently through the influence of Kttu.- 
kindly to the marchioness of Pompadour, nitz, she concluded at Petersburg (Aug. 5, 
who, enraptured by this condescension of 1772), witli Russia and Prussia, the ngree- 
the greatest queen of Europe ekerted all ment for the partition of Poland. In this 
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her influence to effect the connexion 
Which Maria Theresa desired. Yet her 
endeavors were foiled, at this time, by the 
counter representations which the friends 
of Frederic II and the enemies of Austria 
made to the cahiilet of Versailles. In 
1755 arose dissensions between England 
and France, respecting their ftossessions 
in America, and Great Britain demanded 
aid of Austria. This was refused, and 
thus the foundation for the disunion of 
these powers, hitherto friendly, was laid! 

Frederic II made usd of this opportunity, 
and concluded with George 11 (Jan. Id, 

175ti) a treaty, in which they mutually 
agreed to prevent the' entrance of foreign 
troops into Germany. 1 The marchioness 
of Pompadour, in this year, effected a 
change in the French ministry, and tiiis 
made it possible to establish friendly rela¬ 
tions between tbe courts of Vienna and Ver¬ 
sailles. Maria Theresa concluded now 
(May 1) the union with France against Fred¬ 
eric the Great, which oconsioned the seven 
years’ war (q. v.; alwr/Ver/mV //). After 
the conclusion of this unfortunate war, Ma¬ 
ria Theresa's son, the ardiduke Joseph, 

wasehosen Roman king, March 5^7,1704, by r a 

which means (be imperial queen confirm- of Cologne and tbe bishopric of Munster, 
ed her family in%e possession of the Ger- which was at last effected, in spite of the 
man imperial dignly. Her husband, the opposite of Frederic ll. Thus bad Ma- 
emperor Francis, tfltid Aug. 28, 1705, anil rjp/^neresa obtained for her,three younger 
his death caused hendeep and lusting dis- the governtuent of important states: 

tress. Joseph II woiwiow •emperor, biu," for Leopold, the grand-duchy of Tuscany; 
although declared by ii\ mother, her col- for Ferdinand, by a marriage with the 


partitioli, she received Galicia and Lodo- 
miria (27,000 square miles, with 2,500,000 
inhabitants). To induce her to alistain 
from farther demands, the Porte was 
compelled to give up Bukowina to her 
(Feb. 25,. 1777). Austria was now in a 
prosperous situation. It. had 200,000 
troops, and an’income exceeding its ex¬ 
penditures. The politic Choiseul there¬ 
fore sought, by the marriage of the dau¬ 
phin with the. daughter of Maria Theresa 
(1770), tlte afterwards so unfortunate Ma¬ 
ria Antoinette, to form a closer union he- 
tween /’’ranee and Austria; and the court 
of Vienna acceded to the proposal, hoping, 
on the accession of Louis XVI to the 
throne, to obtain a powerful influence over 
the cabinet of Versailles. About this 
time, the death of the elector of Bavaria 
(Dee. 30, 1777) produced the Bavarian 
war of succession. (See Teschen, Peace of.) 
Austria received, on this occasion, the . 
Innviertel; but the decline of her inliu-. 
nice over Germany was jierceptible. Af¬ 
ter this peace, the court of Vienna sought 
to unite England as well as Russia more 
tirmly to itself, in order to procure for the 
archduke Maximilian the electoral dignity ■ 


leAgue in his hereditary possessions, he 
mingled as little as his lather had done in 
the internal government. Ntyly the direc¬ 
tion of the army was given i > him. •Ma¬ 
ria Theresa founded and improved schools, 
universities arid academies, and granted 
prizes to th« students. She rewarded, 
also, those who made any important im¬ 
provements in the arts, mid turned her 
attention particularly to agriculture, which 
was denominated, upon a medal that she 
caused to he struck, the support of all the 
arts. Still greater was her merit in the 
abolition of many abuses of the chbrch. 
She forbade the presence of the clergy at 
the making of wills, deprived the church 
and the convents of their right of sanctua¬ 
ries, and suppressed the inquisition at 
Milan. She abolished the order of Jes¬ 
uits, and prohibited the udmissiori of indi¬ 
viduals of both sexes as members of con¬ 
i' vents before the age of 25 years. She 


daughter of the duke of Modena, the suc¬ 
cession to that duchy ; and for Maximilian, 
the dignity of elector and bishop of Co¬ 
logne and Munster. Of her six daughters, 
the two younger were united to kiugs, 
namely, of France arid Naples; and the 
house of Austria, which, in 1740, seemed 
on the brink of ruiu, was now, by the 
internal situation of its states, os well as 
by its foreign lTinily and other connex¬ 
ions, at tins very summit of power. Ma¬ 
ria Tlieresa.died Nov". 5®, 1780, at the age 
of 03. As a ruler, alie was uuceasingly 
active. She loved her children with the 
deepest tenderness. Td her servants she 
was very kiud. The welfare of her sub¬ 
jects was her highest aim. But she lent 
an ear too easily to spies and informers, 
and eudeuvored to introduce them into 
the privacy of families. Her great piety 
boidered upon enthusiasm, and made, her 
intolerant; hence the pernicious restraint 
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She wrote twd or three , .excerpts 6F MnHnna and Zunta through¬ 
out, ho. hardly found a single instance in 
which Mariana followed sources peculiar 
’ to him. Every thing important appears 
to have been taken from Zurita, bocousu 
they agree entirely; and Zurita’s work pre¬ 
ceded Mariana’s considerably, having been 
dedicated to .the deputies of Arragon, in 
1579, while the five last .books of Maria¬ 
na’s History' appeared in 1005. itanke 
concludes, therefore, that Mariana cannot. 
maintain,a place'among the source* of 
modern history, but admits that his nature 
und spirit, will always render him worth 
reading. The great success of Mariana’s 
work, and the fear of seeing it badly 
translated, induced the author to translate it 
into the Castilian idiom himself) with those 
improvements which the progress of years 
had suggested to him. Four editions of 
the, translation appeared during his life¬ 
time. each with, corrections and additions. 
Excellent editions of the Spanish work 
appeared at Valencia (1785 to 1790,9 vol&,. 
folio) and aj Madrid (1819, 8 vols.). An 
English translation was made by captain 
Stephens, the continnator of Jtugdnle’s.Mb- 
naslicon (London. 1099, folio). Mariana’s 
other writings are, 1. his famous essay 


fiooks of devotion, of which one vyas pub¬ 
lished* at Vienna (1774), She sometimes 
| gave w^y to her passions, yet knew how 
to control herself quickly.. When young, 
. she was one of tire handsomest women 

• ofjier time. In advanced age, she became 
v vew corpulent. The small-pox, in 17t>7, 
"and, soon after, a fall from a carriage, 
y which nearly deprived her of sight, de- 
} stroyed hei beauty. After the death of 
r her husband, she appeared to be sunk in 
f. deep melancholy, and ncglccteA her«ap- 

pcanutce entirely. Site deserves to lie ro- 
‘ corded as an instance of conjugal love. 
*, Of 10 children? which she bore, the, rmj>c- 
(, ror, 10 survived her. The 4 sons and the 
2 younger daughters, we have noticed 
above. Of the 4 elder ones, the first was 
abbess of Prague and Klageufurt; the sec¬ 
ond, Marie Christine (the favorite of her 
' mother), was married to duke Albert of 
8'ixe-Teschen, a son of Augustus Ilf, 
king of Poland ; the third was abbess of 
jnspruck, and the fourth, wife of the duke 
' Parana. 

Mariana, Juan, or John, one of the first 
Spanish historians, was born at Talavera, 
1536, devoted himself to the clerical pro- 
; fession, and entered die society of tho 
Jesuits. At tla* university of Alcala, he 
acquired that pure taste and that elo¬ 
quence which are flSund m his writings. 
He then journeyed, and tauglit theology, 
for 13 years, with distinction, in Home, 

' Sicily and Paris. The climate of^Cc lui- 
ter city, however, and still more liisT fty fc- 
fatigable industry, undermined his houltlr* 
so that lie returned, in 1574, into the Jes¬ 
uits’ college at Toledo. He now Kvrote bis 

• ffistoria de Rebus liispanitt (first ed., To¬ 
ledo, 1592), in elegant Latin, that the 

iigreat deeds of his countrymen might be- 
( come known to all nations. His tone is 
’ impartial, though he ardently loves Spain, 
and admires Spanish virtue. Though a 
(Jesuit, he complains of pope Alexander VI, 
and says Umtlie caused Caesar to leave die 
clerical order contra Jit. ? contra auspicia, 
contra omnia ctquUaiis jura. Though a 
Spaniard, he.is not blindly prejudiced for 
hie' king. He describes, with sorrow, the 
conquest of Naples; and his censure of 
‘‘Ferdinand is moderated only by consider¬ 
ing his good qualities as personal,, his bad 
once ak common to all princes, llis style 


'I)e Rf?r it Higis Institution c, which ex¬ 
posed the aqjhor Jo much inconvenience, 
and, 11 years after its publication, was 
condemn 'd to be burned by the parlia¬ 
ment of Paris as a revolu#r,nnry work, be¬ 
cause it maintains tluCit >..•> permitted to 
make way with a tyj'imt. The original 
edition of this work k as liecomc very rare. 
2. Di Pmuiecjlmi q. JMensuris . 3. Seven 
essays, which appeared together in a folio 
volume, 1009, ay Cologne. Mariana ded¬ 
icated his last years to his scholia on the 
Old and New, Testament, the completion 
•of Y'hich h'J infirmities prevented. Vet 
he.caused them to be printed, in ltif!),, at 
Madrid, lie died in 1(123, at Toledo, *87 
years old. 

Mariana, or Marianne Isles. (See 
' Jjadrones.) r 

Marie Antoinette. (See Antoinette.) 

Mariegveante ; an island in the West 
Indies, belonging to France; lat. 10 Q N.; . 
Ion. 65° 50' W.; 5 leagues from Guade¬ 
loupe. The chief jiroduclions are sugar,cof¬ 
fee, and cotton.* Population, 11,778; J555 
wltites, and 9529 skives. It is u depend¬ 
ent of Guadaloui>c. Columbus discovered t 


is elegant, and often beautiful and concise.' it in 1403, and called it from his vessel. 


His freedom excited the auspjcioDs of the 
kluquisition. He has not, however, much 
claim to originality. Ranke, in His Zur 
KritiJc tteuerer >Geschicktsckreib*r (Lqipsic 
and Berlin, 1824), says that, having made 


The French occupied it in 1(217, and have 
lost it several'times. Jn 1825, it suffered 
severely from the hurricane which deso¬ 
lated Guadulotqie. 

MariiJnbad (German for Mary't bath)) 
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litas, Carlsbad and Fronsscnstnunn. The 
mineral wells, tit present so important in a of Milan; rendered fknwm by the victory 
medicinal respdet, were little known Iks- of Frhacia I over tbo Swiss and the duke 
fore 1781. (Set' Hr idler, Marimhud,nnch of Milan. (See Francis /.) - 


Italy, three leagues und a half south-east 
of Milan ; rendered fltrnous by the victory 
of Frhacia I over tbo Swiss and the duke 


eignm bisherigen Heobachtungen uiyt .7n- 
gicklen urztlich dargcsteMF{2 voK, Vienna, 
JK22). 


Marine. (See AJray.) '* 

Ma-rinf. IAw. (See Commercial Law.) 
Marini, or Marino, Giambattista,stands 


Marikvri.’ro ; a town on t^c Nogat, at the head of a school of Italian poets 
with 5000 inhabitants, in tiie Prussian '—the Marinfeli. (See Italy, division kalian 
government of Dant/.ir, province of West- Poetry.) He was born, 1569, at Naples, 
ern Prussia. 'J’lns town is famous foV the Against the wish of his fatlier, who intend- 
ruins of one of the finest monuments of <•<! him for the studv of the. law, he follow-- 


German urcbiicrturcj— the castle, of the 
. Teutonic knights. The first castle was 
finished in 1270, but it was Completely re¬ 
built from bifid to 1309. The style was 
truly elevated, accompanied with a rare 
lightness and elegance of proportions. 
Tin* ruins have lately been secured from 
further decay. Much lias been written on 
them: Jacob’s l)ns Sthloss .Marievhurg 
(1819); firolessor HuschingV Dut Sdiloss 
tier Deutschm Hitter in Jllarientu/rg (Ttcr- 
lin, 182.5, 4ln., with seven engravings); 
and professor Voigt’s *(jrschi<hte Marien- 
hiera's , mil Jhisirhten des Ordtnshausts 
(Konigsbcrg, 182*1). x 

Marietta; a post-town, and scat of 
justice for Washington county,lithio. It 
is In autitiilly sir-^Rted on the bank of.tlie 


Poetry.) He was born, 1569, at Naples. 
Against the w ish of his fatlier, who intend¬ 
ed him for the study of the. law, he follow¬ 
ed his inclination tor poetry. Tbe duke 
of liovino took him into life palace, and 
.the prifoct* of C’onea, high hdmira| of the 
kingdom, into'his servige. i lire he bio , 
came acquainted wltli Torquato Tasso, 
aiid, in intercourse with him, his powers 
were developed. At a later period, he 
found a patron in the cardinal Tie)ro Al- 
dobraiplim at Rorqe, with whom he wont „ 
to Turin, wh'TO a flattering poem,-on the 
duke of Savoy, entitled It Ritratto , prcicur- 
ed him a kind reception, an order, the title 
of the duke’s secretary, &-c. The envy of 
liis enemies, and hfe satirical humor, in¬ 
volved him in various disputes.' Margaret, 
the divorced wife of lienry IV, liad invit-' 
ed him to Puri* ft ler her death, Maria 
do’ Medici became bis patroness there. 


Ohio, iinmcdiateixubovi: the mouth of He showed bis gratitude in a poem —II 


Muskingum river. aThis was the earliest 
town, of much ifnpmiuiec, setlli d m this 


wjyrh neyv rewards were be- 
st*'"iJf'd upon him. Towards the end of 


General Kulii^’utmyn, of Leiecs-’ • i itf2'J, he returned to Italy, was elected 


ter, MassaHiusi'tts, andw7 others, arrived 
heio as resid. nts April \ 1788. The site 
is, in pari, frequently oVrflovvod. Dis¬ 
tance (join Washington, »U5 miles, 186 
rarit of'Ciiiciiuinii, 100 sonilneasterly from 
Columbus; population of the whole tovvn- 
slup, in 18:50, 1914 ; of the village of Ma¬ 
rietta, 1207. . 

Mariettk, Pierre Jean, horn at Paris, 
1094, died in 1774, was instructed* by hfe 
father in the nrt of engraving, and, by his 
travels in Germany and Italy, rendered 
himself familiar with the fine nits. In 
1750, he purchased the post of royal sec¬ 
retary and controlcur of the chancery, and 
devoted himself entirely to hfe collection 


president of the dccadcmia degli UmorisH 
at 1 ‘oiih* ami, after some time, proceeded , 
to his native jilacc. Here he ehose the 
iiieompaijuhly beautiful Posilippp for his 
residence, and hoped to enjoy the fortune 
lie had acquired; lmt death removed hW 
in 1025. Marini’s most famous work, the' 
epic .Idone, was first published in Paris. 
1623, and has been equally praised and 
blamed, both for its plan and execution: 
The voluptuousness of many passages has* 
placed it among the prohibited books. 
The other works of Marini are a narrative 
poem La Strage degli binocenti, and a 
great collection, of miscellaneous poems 
(published at. various linrifa, under the • 


of engravings. His works urg Traitt du titles of La Lira, And La Zampogna ); also 
Cabinet du Roi (1750); Letlres h M. de Leitere grave, argute , facete, and other, 
Caylus; LeltreS sur InJPontuine dtt la Rue compositions in prose and verse. Some 

awe; De- of hissonnets are among the tnost perfect, 
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lections, &c. Hfe taste and learning pro- read Marini—and there are many who , 
‘cured him the friendship of Caylus, Bar-* condemn him without having done this - 
theiemy and Laborde, by wljom he w r as —will readily admit that nature endowed; ' 
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X him witbthe gifts of a poet, but ambi tion .culled to the commun'd of a company in 
made him mu, Ho was jealous,, of the his native state. In 1770, be 


.^laurels of 'Ariosto and. Tasso, and strove 
.after, a new distinction, attempted, ^o pon- 
etrate deeper into the recesses of the Jiu- 
, man heart,'to enhance the lieautjtof the 
.-’beautiful, and to giver new zest to vbluptu- 
, <>U8description j heiiqc the undue freedom 
bis coloring; hence his fur-fetched 
metaphors and forced ccmeiits;* yet, in 
, spite of these, t tnleut, wit, and the power 
’ ‘jof* imparting new ehanns to ,coiumon 

■ things, cannot he denied him: but 'the 
. faults of the master became insupportable 
I in his followers, who could iinitute indeed 

Ins conceits, hut chuki not redeem them 
bv flashes of genius. 

Ma rino, San, an Italian republic, m the 
tuieicnt duchy of U rhino, is the smallest 
state in Europe. In the filth ccntuiy, a 
stone-mason, named Marino, established 
himself in a hermitage, on the hill now 
occupied by the town. His followers 
were so numerous as to constitute an indc- 
ji udent community, which received its 
t, .me from the hermit. Besides the 
mountain on which the town stands, the 
republic possesses two adjoining hills, the 
whole territory covering an extent of about 
30 Square miles,Jind comprising, in the 
cupjlal aud four villages, 7000 inhabitants. 
The territory is industriously anti skilfully 
cultivated, and yields fruits, silk, oil, wine 
aud corn. The capital is situated on the 
summit of a mountain, accessible only by 
one narrow road, and SMrroumlf'Vwith 
walls. The government is iu (lie nbujjls 
of a senate of300 elders,.and an exeetitTvP 
council of ‘-10 jiatrieians, 20 burghers, and 
,20 peasauts. Two gonfaloniert. elected 

■ quarterly, are at the head of the ext cutiver 
.The laWs are collected in a rode, called 
\ Otatvta Jflnsirissimfh Rtip. S. Marini .— 

; See Valli, Origine e Govt-mo rti San Marino 
; >(34555); ilelfico, Mtmork di S. Marino 
■, (1804}; Sunond’s Travels in Italy. 

JSlXarow, Francis, a distinguished Amer- 
ican qfiicer in die revolutionary war, was 
honifc-AT Georgetown, Couth Carolina, in 
' the.yis®r;1733. lie was engaged in agricul¬ 
tural pbmiits until the year J759, when 
be became a soldier, an<l served with 
* credit against^the Cherokee Indians* As 
soon as flic war between the mother coun- 
try and the colonies broke out, be was 

* As .an instance of ihe latter, lake the follow¬ 
ing! . 

t JbmOmi ai. raggi della cui beltade 
Lo stupor di stupor stupid# cadf. 

. Or this: 

Ccrstai lusinghe il lusingkirro amante 
La lacingltiera J)ea kmnga e prega. 


cooperated 
bravely in the defence of fort Moultrie,; 
and soon reached the rank of lieutenant-^; 
colonel, commandant of a regiment, io« ; 
which capacity lie acted during the siege ', 
of Charleston. He became, subaeqiMmly, 
as brigadier-general in the militia of South * 
Carolina, an indefatigable and most useful < 
partisan. The country front Camden to. 
the sea-coast, between the Fedee and * 
Santee ri^ejs, was the scene of his opera- ; 
tions. Many ycry striking and character¬ 
istic anecdotes of his prowess and. habits 
arc relatetl in the life of him, written by 
colonel Hovv, and in Gurflcn’s Anecdotes 
of the Revolutionary War. It is slated 
that, hi addition to his distinction iu par¬ 
tisan warfare, general Marion acquired 
itiiteh reputation by the assistance which 
lie liestowed in conducting the sieges of 
tiie ciqnured posts held by the enemy. 
At Georgetown, tort Watson, fort Moste, 
Grunliy, Pal-key’s forty, and at EtiUiw, he 
Irighly distinguished himself Major Gar- 
'den represents him as next, if not altogeth¬ 
er equal, to Henry J ( ee, in vigilance, ae- 
tivity and enterprise. Ifc died in Febru¬ 
ary, 1795, leaving r>t excellent personal as 
well as a high military character.' 

Marionettes. (See Puppet-Shows.) 

Maritime. Law. (See Commercial 
Law.) a 

M tint's, Cains; a Rowan of Arpinum, 
in the territory of them olsci, born of ob¬ 
scure parents, ohoinbUe assisted ill the* ; 
Jailors of the field. n it h strength of body 
lie united myd.'ifidersumding, firmness 
of pur|H>se, and u/ipirit of enterprise. Mia 
character was nfugh, ambitious and un¬ 
yielding. Mai ps dc.voted himself to. a 
military carecif and guye the first proofs,, 
of V.n courage at Nuinantiu, under Sei}>- 
io Afrieanus. His merits successively * 
raised him through the different ranks, 
mid Bcipio foresaw in him a great general. 
During the consulship of Cmcilius Mete!-" * 
lus aikl L. Aurelius Cotta, he was made - 
tribune by the influence of the former. * 
In order to check the abuses at the Cotni- 
tia, he proposed the liuv making the cm- , 
trance to die place of voting narrower, so. *t 
as to protecl tne citizens from the solicitar>- 1 
tions of the candidates and their friends!': 
{lex Maria), The patricians, indignaitl 
a law -so injurious to their influence, d e4 \ t 
munderf* of Marius an .explanation of hi#},? 
motives. The two consuls declared i 
him; hut Marius threatened them w^ttl 
weight of his trihunitial authority, ~ 
witliout regard to. his obligations to I 
lus, ordered the iictor to conduct the ,c 
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Stji to prison. His firmness triumphed, 

. Mid gained him the favor of the people. 
He anenvnrds modified thef law proposed 
% Gracchus for the division of -corn 
'among tli© poor citizens; so as t0 spare 
' the public treason’. He then stood can¬ 
didate for the edilesfyip, but without 
1 . success. He was, li< >wevery appointed pre- 
,W. Having been charged with procur¬ 
ing his election liy bribery,* he was acquit¬ 
ted, and discharged the duties hf his office 
to general satisfaction, supplying the den- 
" ciencies of his education by thT* natural 
strength of his understanding. The office 
, of pro-prhtor Of Spain, which was confer-* 
red on him the following year, he dis¬ 
charged with great imputation. He de¬ 
livered the country from robbers, and en¬ 
deavored to civilize the yet savage natives. 

' On bis return, he again devoted himself 
to political affairs; and, by his marriage, 
Midi Julia, the aunt of Julius Caisar, con¬ 
nected himself with the illustrious Julian* 
family. A wider career was now open to 
him. He accompanied the consul CL 
Carilius Metcllus, as his lieutenant, to die 
Jugurthine war. His courage and his 
patience in himlshijis, in which he placed 
himself on a level witii the meanest sol- 
• dicr, gained for him the esteem of Mytel- 
hts and tpe love of the army. ^Hut Marius 
was so ungrateful as to vilify tin* man who 
had raised liim from obscurity, itfcurder to 
rise by Ins fall. r Their hatred increased 
daily. At length Smrius asked |H:rmission 
qf Motel I us to ret unito Home, in order to 
seek for the eotisuwiip. Metcllus, not 
without ridicule, rcfus<\ his {cqueM; hut 
Marins continued his importunity, till he 
obtained his object, u fcwVliijs before the 
election of the consuls. \i six days he 
husteued to Home, and, \jy calumnies 
against Metcllus, and the inosrextrnvugjmt 
promises, he gained over the minds of tl;e 
jieoplc so completely, diat lie was chosen 
unanimously; mid, although Metcllus had 
been appointed proconsul of Nuinidiu for 
1 the third time, he obtained the command 
' in that province (B. C. ,10H). L. Cassius 
Longinus was his colleague in the cousiil- 
ship. As Marius jierceiu'd that Ins ple¬ 
beian origin tyould never permit him to 
-pin the support of the patricians, and that 
1 : ‘he could expect nothing hut from a power- 
fill party among the common ycople, he 
. declured himself tin* enemy of the nobles. 
In proportion to tin* violence witlfwhich 
, be attacked the nobility in liis "public 
■t- speeches, was the favdr of the populace. 

’* Aa tlte rich refused to enrol tliemselves in 
Ids legions, in order to complete the num- 
‘ ‘ her, he hafi recourse to the West class of 
\vOiU vjh..' 25 ' ■ * . 



citizens, who had previously_ 

ployed only in cases of the most pressing 
necessity, and taught the Roman 'people ” 
to enrich themselves by ,the service. With 
the sp4*d of lightning, he appeared in 
Utica, ftid began the campaign. Ih the 
mean tine, JugurthaJiad fpuud an a% in 
Bocchus, king of Mauritania. Two armies 
opposed the Romans. Marius.avoided a 
general engagement till he was forced 
to, yield to the impatience of his men. 
He then directed his march through the 
deserts of Numidia to Capsa, the capital 
of the country, which he stormed and de¬ 
stroyed. Terrified by this cruel example, 
every place which he. approached surren¬ 
dered. While Marius was prosecuting the 
war, L. Cornelius Sylia, die questor, ar¬ 
rived with a reinforcement of cavalry, arid, 
by his courage, his perseverance against 
obstacles, and his austere manner of living,* 
gained the friendship of his commander. 
After the capture of Mulueha, Marius led 
his troops hack to the sea-coast, in order * 
to place them in winter quarters. On this 
march, Bocchus aud Jugurtha attacked 
him, and surrounded him in his intrench- * 
mi nts. The Romans sevmod to he lost; 
hut, duriug the night, Marins fell upon the 
ein my, exhausted with dancing and rev¬ 
elry, and almost entirely destroyed them. 
Alter this ddeatJBomjhus made his jieace 
with the. Romans, and was persuaded by 
JSyllu to betray Jugurtha to them. Marius 
divided a part of Jpgurtha’s territory be¬ 
tween ytoccJius und llieinpsal 11, or Man- 
dr»^;ifl, and made the remaimler a Roman 
province. Before his return to the capital, 
lie received the unexpected information 
that lie was chosen consul the second 
time. The people, terrified by the ap¬ 
proach of tin* Cimbri and Teutottes, bad 
chosen him contrary to the laws: Marius 
received in Rome the honor of a triumph, 
lie then, marched over die Alps to Gaul, 
while C. Fulvius Fimbria, his colleague, 
went to Upper Italy. The,Cimbri and Teu- 
toiies, instead of passing into Italy, had 
invaded,Spain, aim thus given Marius an 
opportunity to discipline his army. As 
the terror of the Cimbri was uiialwted, he 
wus made consul a third and fourth time 
in succession. Tlie barbarians at length 
returned from S}nin, ami threatened to 
invade Italy from two sides, Marius sta¬ 
tioned his army at tlie confluence of the 
Rhone arid .the leer, while his colleague 
Lutaiius Catulus was to take his position at 
the foot 6f the Norican Alps. As it Was 
impossible for ships to enter the moufhs 
of die Rhone, he constructed a canal, the 
Fossa Mariana, uniting .the waters of the . 
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Rhone wify tfi« Mediterranean, to supply' 1 ti»e moan ( time, Marins had become ah 
the iajei|if. WijtlV provisions from Mife sea. * object of suspicion to both parties, by his 
This'; h*orfc‘ was scarcely finished, when ambiguous conduct, and, on the next cori- 
t-h«*T*JJjtone8, with the Ambroues^pitchcd , sular election, he was not reohosten. Sat- 
thhireamps opposite to theRomaok Ma-' Urninus and Glaucia were the victifns of • 


rins belated to meet in the opcnjfiold so 
tamet2or*& force; and, by cutting iff .their 
n^anfe of subsistence, he hoped, if hot to 
destroy, at least to weaken; then). But 
dSS 'barbarians determined to continue 
.tbahf cotirse, without regard to the Roman 
nrrfiv. . Marius'pursued and oveijook them 
at Aquae Sexute. He first attacked* the 


popular fury. . Chagrined at the fecall of 
his enemy Metelius, Marius went .to Asia,- 
under pretence of performing a vow to; 
Cybele, but, in reality, to gain new impor¬ 
tance by kindling a new war. On his re¬ 
turn, he was astonished to find himself 
almost* entirely forgotten, and Sylla the 
favorite of the people. His hatred was 


A’uhroncs, and, on the next day, the Ten- excited, and a civil war would have been 
tones, and destroyed both artnies (II. C. 102). *the consequence, if the consuls had not 
,On the report of tins victory, messengers 
were sent from Rome, to inform him dial 
he was appointed, for the fifth time, to the 
consulship, aud that tire lronor of k second 
friumph was decreed him. The latter, 
however, he would not accept until he 
had ’made himself worthy of it Ivy the de¬ 
feat of the Cimbri. These barbarians had 

* ntered Italy on the east: Marius united 
*h-s forces with those of Lutatius, and 

u arched against them. They then sent 
an embassy, requesting, a grant of territory 
in which thqy might reside. But Marius 
scornfully announced to them the total 
destruction of their allies. Exasperated 
by this news, the Cimbri advanced to 
meet him. Bojorix, thqjr king, called" up¬ 
on Marius, to fix upon a time and place 
for a decisive engagement. He selected a 
plain ealled Campi fiandii, not far from 
Vercelli, .which would unit alloWAs Cim- 
Vrnan army (300,000 foot and 15,00<^ii^se) 
to avail themselves fully of their siqiemh- 
itv of numbers. The Roman army was 
5&,000 strong. Marius reserved to him¬ 
self the ’ chief attack, hut die. battle was 

• decided by Lutatius and Sylla. The de¬ 
feat of the barbarians was complete: 

150,000 fell, 60,000 surrendered, and the 
rejnaiiider preferred a voluntary death to 
slavery (B. C. 101). Marius and Lutatius 
entered the city in triumph. The victo¬ 
rious general \vas appointed consul for the 
s^rth time, although themoble Metydlus Nu- 
nudicus was his rival. He now entered inte 
a combination with tiie tribunes of the pre¬ 
ceding year: Apuleius Satuminus and the 
pretor Servilius Glaucia, and, in connex¬ 
ion with them, employed every means' to 
-jfjBin the people, and deprive the patricians 
of their privileges. This was ’effected 
chiefly by the law, that every order of the 

S should be confirmed by the senate, 

. five days after its promulgation. 


The senators' were compelled' to swear 
obedience to this law; aml.Metellus, rcfds- 
tng to do if, was punished with exile. In 


checked it in its commencement. Soon. 
after this, the social, war broke out. Ma-, 
rius gained a few victories in an inferior 
command, but acquired less reputation 
than might have lieen anticipated. His,. 

. strength was broken by age and sickness,' 
ami, in the midst of the war, he resigned 
’ his office. Tliis dangerous contest was 
hardly closed, when the civil war broke 
out between Marius and Sylla. They 
were both, candidates for tlx* command 
against Mithridates. The consuls favored 
Sylla. P. Sulpitiux, tribune of the people, 
who favored Muriras, attacked them sword 
in hand, and drove Sylla from Roux*. 
Marius received the chief command; hut 
the army marched to Rome under his ri- , 
val, wlrje Marius was committing tlx; 
greatest violences agaiwot the friends of . 
Sylla. Sylla entered the city without re¬ 
sistance. Marius urJd his sou fled, and 
were proscribed. Separated from his son, 
Marius wanderedMbout on the coasts of 
Indy, and, after escaping several times the 
pursuit of bis enemies, was found by sons* 
horsemen in aimarsh. He was conducted 
naked fo Mq .urrue, where the magistrate, 
after some-deliberation, resolved to obey 
the orders of the senate and of Sylla. But 
the Ciinhrian slave, to whom the execu¬ 
tion was nitrustejl, awed by the look and 
words of Marius, dropped his sword, aud 
the people of Minturme, moved with com¬ 
passion, conducted him to the, coast, 
whence a vessel conveyed him uf Africa. 
He landed amid the ruins of Carthage, and 
joined his son, who had sought assistance 
in Numidia in vain. They spent the'win¬ 
ter together in the islund Cercina. When 
they recqjved information that their pprty > 
had once more triumphed in Italy, by 
mean*) of Cinna, Marius hastened to re¬ 
turn. He declined, the honors, offered 
him, and united himself will) China and 
Sertorius. They resolved to attack the 
city, which was defended by Octavius. 
Provisions any! soldiers foiling in the city f 
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, the senate, therefore, offered to thrOw nrovinbe of Wes 
open the cates, on condition 'that nb Ko- Minder), contains 
man should bo put , to death without trial. 

This was granted. Marius was at first 



>7 square miles. Pan 

of it is%xtreniely fertile, part mountain-;. 

_ ous. ’It affords much irdn-Areand coals, 

unwilling to enter the city, till jhe net of which •ftimisli fuel for the rnany trianufac- 
prescription against him was repealed, torics ip nil kinds of wares of metal. 
But while the citizens were assembled to About |5000 people are'here engaged in , 

manufacturing.’ In l801j.tbe inhabitants 
amounted to 133,000* "In 1807, the coun¬ 
ty of Mark was added to the grand-duchy 


to 

rescind the act, he entered with his infu¬ 
riated followers, .and, in violation, of die 
’ conditions, a dreadful massacre took 
place, to which Sorlorius and pifiua 
finally put uu end. He had given orders 
for the death of every one whoie saluta¬ 
tion he did not return. Almost all the 
senators, who were opposed to the popu¬ 
lar party, Were {up to dculh, and their es¬ 
tates confiscated; When, the, term of 
China’s consulship <Vas completed, ho 
declared himself and ' Marius consuls. 
Marius was now 70‘ , years of ago, and 
enjoyed this dignity for the seventh time ; 
hut 17 days -after he died (IV C. 8(5), ex¬ 
hausted by his preceding sufferings, and 
by the anxiety which the threats of Sj lla 
occasioned. 

Marivaux, Pierre Carletde Cliainhlnin 
de ; a novelist aud dnunatic writer, born in ' 
Paris, 1688, w as led by his inclinations to 
\vrite*fbr the theatre; ticking that nothing 
new was to bo done in the way of rhurac- 
• \er pieces, Marivaux wrote, comedies of 
intrigue. lie was not without delicacv, 
but it was connected with u ccrtRpi little- 
iless. llis characters want life, his plots 
■variety. The tfe\dopeincnt of the in¬ 
trigue is so simple, |hut the denouement is 
discoverable from t^e beginning. He is 
so far-fetched nnd/nfreSmd, that the French 
have given his name toV eoTiceit and af¬ 
fectation of manner or Vmression {mnri- 
vaudagr). At fhe time their appear¬ 
ance, hiS dnuuufl were popiW: but a few 
only have remained on the wage. Among' 
his other productions, the l*ost is his T Ye 
<k .Marianne, which abounds in interest¬ 
ing situations, faithful delineations aud 
tenderness of sentiment; Lt Paysan par¬ 
venu; Le Philosophy indigent, & c., tye not 
cf much merit. The same forced and 
conceited style that disfigures his theatri¬ 
cal productions, prevails in these >ro- 
. i nances. He became a member of the 
French academy in 1743, and died in 
1763. * * 

Marjoram ( origanum ); a genus of la- 
t biate plants, two or-three specif® of which 
are cultivated in gardens, and Upd for 
.culinary purposes. They are very agree- 
. 4blo aromahes, and diffuse a sweet and 
.pleasant odor. , 

Mark, County of, in the former circle 
of Westphalia, at present in the Prussian 


greater part of 
In 1813, it 


tif Berg, arid formed the 
the department of'the Bum* 
reve/ted fb Prussia. 

Mark. (See Marches.) *• t ; 

Mark Antont. (See Jintonivs.) 

Mark, the,Evangelist ; according to 
the old ecclesiastical writers, the person 
known in the Acts of the Apostles by- the 
name nf'John Mark, who was, for many' 
years, the companion of Paul- and Peter 
on their journeys. His mother Maiy was, 
generally in the train of Jesus, and his 
house at Jerusalem was open constantly 
for the reception of the’apostles. He was 
himself present at a part of the events 
which fie relates, and received his infor¬ 
mation partly .from eye-witnesses. His 
gospel is plainly intended for Christian 
converts from paganism. It is not cer¬ 
tain, however, whether.it was first read at- 
Home or Alexandria, where he had estab-* 
bs-ln’d churches, or at Antioch. He is 
distinguished, friftn Hhe other evangelists 
by his brevity, passing over pinch that re¬ 
lates to llis character as Messiah, which 
could !>* .important only-to Jewish con¬ 
verts ‘'The-genuineness of his gospel has 
-:.‘-vcr been questioned with any good 
grounds. 

MARK,*or Marc, denotes a weight used 
in several parts of Euro}ie, and for several 
commodities, especially gold and silver. 
Wliou gold and silver are sold by the 
mark, it is divided into,94 carats.— Mark. 
is also, in England, a money of account, 
and in some other countries a coin. The 
English > mark is two thirds of a pound 
sterling, or 13s. id., and the Scotch mark 
is of equal value iu Scotch money of ec-. 
count. (For the mark-banco of .Ham-, 
burg, see Coins.) 

, Mark, Library of St. (See Venice.) 

Mark, Order of St.; a Veuetian or¬ 
der, the origin of which is not known., 
The doge, as well a? the senate, elected 
knights of St. Mark, who enjoyed a pen¬ 
sion. Foreigners, also, particularly scliol-, 
ars, were elected: 

Mark, Place of St. (See Venice.) 

Markland, Jeremiah, an eminent crit-, 
ic, was bom in 1693, anti received his etL 
ucauun.at Cambridge. In 1717, he ob- 
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mined a fellowship in that university, 25 to 80 per cent.; indeed, in the argilla* 
which he held until his death in 1776. ceous,marls, it is often much less. Earthy 


wnicn no new until ms cleaui m tv 
Bis time was devoted to his Tuvorite marl differs from tire preceding by being 
.studies, uninterrupted by any avocations more or l$ss friable, or even loose; but they, 
but those of a college and-travelling/tutor. gradually pass into each other. Like the ' 
His principal works are, an edkioufpf the indurated marl, it may be either calcare- 
of Statius ^ Notes on Maxima* Tyr- oils or argillaceous. It sometimes greutly 
hts; Remarks oti .tjbe Epistles of Cicero resembles clay, but may he distinguished 
to BrutitS, and of Brutus to Cicero ; with by its effervescence in acids. Marl, like • 


a Dissertapou upon four Orations ascribed 
to Cicero; an edition of the Supplices Mu- 
litres of‘ Euripides; to which,was an¬ 
nexed a tract De Gracorum, iptinld 
■Declinationc, ami other philological 
Works. , * * 

■Marlborough, Duke of. (See Chur- 
cKH.) 

Marl. C(impact limestone (qt v.), by 
increase of argillaceous matter, passes into 
marl. Marl is essentially eomposed of 
carbonate of lime -and elav, in various- 
projiortioos. But sdme marls are more or 
lw s indurated, while others are triable, and 
earthy. In some, the argillaceous ingre- 
di- iit is comparatively small, while m 
c - ra it abounds, and furnishes the pre- 


clay, belongs both to secondary and allu¬ 
vial earths, where it occurs in masses or 
in ' bpds. Henee it is found associated 
with compact limestone, chalk, gypsum, 
or with sand or clay. It contains various 
organic remains, as shells, fish, hones of 
birds and of quadrupeds^ and sometimes 
vegetables* The organic remains are nu¬ 
merous and extremely interesting in. the 
marly strata examined by Cuvier and 
Brongniart m the vicinity of Tor is. Marl 
is found more or less in most countries. 
Its most general use is as a manure. Tim 
fertility of any soil depends in a great de¬ 
gree on the suitable proportion of the 
earths which it contains; and whether a 
calcareous or an argillaceous marl will he 


dominant characters. The calcareous and more suitable to a given soil, may be de- 
argdlaceous marls unite by imperceptible termined with much probability by its te- 
degrecs, and the latter sometimes pass nacity or looseness, moisture or dryness, 
into'clay. Marl frequently contains sand To employ mails judiciously, therefore, 
and some ’ other ^ foreign ingredients, the firmer ^iould be in some degree a.:- 
Some divide* marls to*calcareous and quaiuled yvith the chemical properties or 
argillaceous, others into indurated mid constituent parts of the marl itself, and * 
earthy-. The’hardness of indurated marl with the ingredients oi'jke soil, lie may, 
is inconsiderable. In most cases, it may in general, determinipthe existence of 
be scratched J>y the ling*'nail, diJtlnuy marl by its tailing Into powder, when 
always be easily eht by a knife. It IfRoa dried, after cj^posiyr to # moist air. To 
dull aspect, like chalk or day, often vvitli ascertain the prmrertion of its ingredi- 
a few gfiiuuiepiig spots arising ljnm sand cuts, the calc;u»nis part may he* ex- 
or mica, its fracture, usually earthy, may traded from u tifyen weight of the marl, 
also l>e splintery or conchoidal. It is by solution vf’ acids, and the residue, 
opaque; its color commonly gray, often being dried kfid weighed, will give the 
Shaded with yellow, blue, brown, black, quantity of clay w ith sufficient ageu- 
&c. It also presents shades of green, und rar y. (Sue Manures.) 

• is sometimes reddish or yellowish-brbwp. Marlowe, Christopher ; an eminent* 
Specific gravity usually between 2-3 and English, poet and dramatist of the Eliza- 
2.7. "It occurs in masses either compact bethan age, was educated at Cambridge, 
or possessing u slaty structure. All solid when* he proceeded Jfl. A. in 1587. lit? 
marls crumble bv expdlure to the atihos- afterwards settled in London, and became 
phere, i/sually in rite course of a year, hut an actor, as well as a writer for the stage, 
sometimes a longer period is requisite. Besides six tragedies- of his own compo- 
The same changes generally take place in sifion, and one written in conjunction 
a very short, time, when the marl is im* with Thomas Nashe, he left a translation of 
Hiersed in water, with which it forms a the Rape of Helen, by Coluthus; some of 
short paste. It crumbles more easily, and Ovid’s Elegies ; the first hook of Lucan’s' 
forms a more tenacious paste in propor- Pliufsalia,; and the Hero and Loander of . 
tion as it becomes more argillaceous. It Musajg^ completed by George Chapman. ( 
is always more oi* I Ass easily fusible. All ■ The exact time of ids death is not known; 
marls < effervesce, with acids, sometimes but, according to Autiiony Wood, it took 
very briskly and sometimes feebly, accord- place previously to 1593, and was owing 
ing to their solidity and the proportion of to a wound received * from the loind qf a 5 j' 
carbonate of Ijme, winch may vary from servant-man^ whom he. hktf attacked ou 
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suspicion of being rivalled by hintIft.the' ministers (Oct! 26,’ 1836).* M. 
favors of a mistress. ■- . ' testimony in the same trial (December 16) - 

Marly, Marly-lit-Roi, or Marly-la- must afto net be overlooked. (For the 
Machine; a village of France, U league part wjfich Mnrmont. played during the 
' from'Versaillcs, on the edge of the forest inemomblc days of July, 1830, seo tYance, , 
of tlie Same name. ' It still contains some division History of France.) He left 
-tine country-seats; but the royal castle France* with Charley X, and wont to VI- 
.huilt by Louis XIV, and the beautiful „enna, where he still resides, according to 
gardens attached to it, no longer exist, the last accounts. He has promised an 
having been destroyed during the revolu-. account of his command' during, the late 
' lion. It is now remarkable only for its revolution. . 

water-works for supplying Versailles with Marmontf.l, Jdhn F ran P 8 5 8 distin- 
, yvater. The celebrated machine, which gtfiShed French' writer, was.born in 1723, . 
conducted the water over the Seine, liav- at Ikut, a small town in the Limousin. 
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ing fallen to decay, its place is supplied 
by ji forcing pump, which raises the 
water 500 feet, and «on aqueduct of 30 
arches. . * 

MaAmont, August 'Frederic Louis Vi- 
e.sse de, duke of Ragusa, marshal of 
France, was horn in 1774, at CkatiHoti on 
the Seine, of an ancient family. From 
his Kith year he solved in the artillery, 
and distinguished himself in the revolu¬ 
tionary war, particularly in the campaigns 
in Italy, so that Napoleon look him to 
Egypt. He was one of the few who knew 
of general Bonaparte’s intention to return. 
Marmont supported ffis general on the 
18th Brumaire (q. v.). After having fikcu 
pari in all the campaigns of Napoleon, he 
, fell into disgrace in Consequence of the 
loss of the battle of Salamanca. Yet, in 
1813, he again ^received a comiudnd 
against the allies, al’pon their march to 
.Paris,he wasbeaten\t Fere Chumpenoise, 
and concluded, afterrhey had reached the 
French capital, the anVistic# and capitu¬ 
lation, March 30, 181 A Alter thisj the 
sixth corps d'armte, undeivMarmont, tunn¬ 
ed at Essone-the van of Vapoleon ; but 
when (April 4) the marshalNeelared hifn- 
'• self for the senate, who had pronounced 
Napoleon’s dethronement, his corps left 
its position, and the emperor abdicated. 
After the restoration, the duke of Ragusa 
was made captain of the .king’s body¬ 
guard, and, as such, followed the* king 
(March 20, 1815) to Ghent. Napoleon 
would not trust him after the capitulation 
' of Paris, Ji was generally believed, but 
incorrectly, that Marmont was bribed' to 
capitulate; his conduct, however, cannot 
escaiw: censure. The duke was made 
• .peer of France. In I82(i, lie ifras sent as 
ambassador to the coronation of the. ein- 
v peror' Nicholas at Moscow. Ill 1830, 
he was appointed to command the 
- king’s troops against the people, When 
a mistaken feeling of honor made him 
'• fight for the ministers, whom he abhorred, 
Arago testified on the trial of the ex- 
25* • 


He was the, eldest sob of a large fiimtly, 
fho offspring of pareilts in a humble situ¬ 
ation of life; but lus mother, a woman of 
sense and attainments much superior to 
her mint, favored liis ardor for mental cul¬ 
tivation ; and by her influence he wa$ 
sent to tlif* Jesuits’ college of Mauriac. 
At the age of 15, his father placed him 
with a merchant at Clermont; but having 
expressed his dislike of this occupation, 
he was enabled to olrtain admission into - ' 
the college of Clermont, where he gradual- > 
lv .acquired pupils; and his father soon af¬ 
ter dying, lie showed the goodness of hi9 
heart, by taking upon himself the cart; of 
the family, lie subsequently engaged as 
u teacher of philosophy, in a seminary of 
Bernardinos, at -ifoHouse, and became a 
distinguished candidate for the prizes at 
the Floral games, which acquired him the, 
notice of # Volt«irv, w ho recommended him 
to ny eis ibiluntfat Paris. He accordingly 
arrived there m 1745,,and, after experi¬ 
encing some vicissitudes, brought ont a 
tragedy si 1748, which at once raised him 
into competence ami celebrity ; tfnd, hav¬ 
ing been recommended to the king’s mis¬ 
tress, tnadume Pompadour, he was ap 
. pointed secretary of the royal (juikliiigs, 
under her brother, the marquis de Ma- 
trigny. Having distinguished himself by 
writing some of lfis well-known tales, ti» 
assist iiis friend BoiSsy, then intrusted with 
the Mercnre de Frqp/ce, on the death of the.- 
latter, it. was given to him, and, resigning 
his post of secretary, he took updiis abode 
witli madame Geoffi-in., He subsequently 
lost the Afermre de, France, by merely re¬ 
peating, in company, a joke upon the 
duke d’Anmont, apd was committed to 
the Hostile, because he would not give up , 
the real author. In 1763, after much op- 

# M. Arago also testified on this tria:, that lie 
was convinced from thq-information which he 
* had received from general Fov, dolonel Fabvier,. 
and the Prussian general Muffling, that Marmontf, 
was not bribed at the time of the capitulation of ■ 
Pans. 
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position, he succeeded Marivaux at* a 
' member, of the. French acadenii/. His 
.next literary production was Ettisavre, 
which, in consequence of its liberal senti¬ 
ments in favor of toleration, was closured 
by tjhe Sorbonne, and widely read rn eve- 

S f country in EitropA In order to bene- 
. t Grfetry, he worked-up several little sto- 
, Ties , into comic operas, which were all ( 
acted with great success. On tin; death of 
.Ducloa, he was appointed historiographer 
, of France. He took part ill the (vlehratcd 
• musical dispute between Gluck and fie- 
r cini, as a partisan of the "latter. In 1783, 
i pn the death of D'Alembert, he was elect-* 

, 'ed secretary to the French academy. On 
•flic breaking out of the revolution, lie re¬ 
tired to a cottage in Normandy, where he 
. passed Ins. time in the education'of his 
children, and the composition of a series 
of tales of a more serious “east than his 
former ones ; together with his amusing 
Memoirs of his own Life. 1ft April, 
17:‘7, he was chosen member of the coun¬ 
cil of elders; but, his election being sub- 
s< ■, (• 'fitly declared null, he again retired 
to ins cottage, where he died jjf an a|M>- 
plevy, in Decembei, 17119, in the 77th year 
of ins age. Murmontd holds a liigh 
place among modern French authors. 
Warm and eloquent on elevated subjects; 


metis. They 'have two incisors in each , 

' jaw, and ten grinders iu the upper, and . 

* eight in the lower jaw; four toes, and a* 
tubercle in place of a thumb, on,the tore • 
feet, and live ou the hinder. There are* , 
several species, the most striking of which 
ani the Alpine marmot (A. Alpinus),' 
about the size of a rabbit, with a show, 
tail; of a grayish-yellow color, approach- / 
iiig to brown towards the head. This • 
species inhabits the mountains of Europe*, 
just below the region of perpetual snow, 
and feeds ou insects, roots and veg6tables. 
When these animals (which live in socie¬ 
ties) arc ealing, they post a sentinel, who 1 
gives a shrill whistle on the approach of 
any danger, when ‘they all retire into 
then* burrows, which are formed in the 
shape jof the letter Y, and well lined with 
moss ami hay. They remain in these re- i 
treats, in a torpid state, from the autumn 
till April. They an; easily tamed. The 
Quebec marmot (A. tmprfra) inhabits 
the northern part of the American conti¬ 
nent. It appears to lie a solitary animal, 
dwells in burrows in the earth, but lira* 
the faculty of ascending trees. Its bur¬ 
rows are almost pypendiculav, and situ¬ 
ated in dry spots, in some distance from 
the water. When fat, it is sometimes eaten, 
its fur is (Jr no value.—Woodchuck |. J. 


easy, lively, inventive a#,d ingenious on 
light ones, he addresses himself with 
equal success to the imagination, the 
judgment and the heart. His Ctyites Mo- 
ranr, in general, inculcatt? useful and val¬ 
uable lessons, but their morality is some- 

• times questionable. Some of his didactic 
works in prose, .continue ro Ik; highly e- * 
teemed, and more especially his course of 
literature inserted in the Encyclopedic. 
Since his death, besidesdiis own memoirs, 
there have appeared Memoirs of the K**- 

. gency of tlir Duke of Orleans (printed 

• from hi- MS., in 2 vols., 13mo.). The 
works of Marmoutcl have been collected 
into an c lirion of 32 volumes, octavo. 

Mar wo a a, 8f.\ or, anciently the Pro- 
pontis ; a sea between Europe and Asia, 
about 00 .leagues in length, and 20 in its 

, greatest breadth. It communicates to the 
18. W. with the Archipelago, by the Dar¬ 
danelles, and with the Black sea to the 
fi. E. by the straits of Constantinople. 
Constantinople lies on its western shore. 

' The tides are hardly perceptible, the nav¬ 
igation easy. A current sets from the 
Black sea into the seaof Marmofn, which, 
in turn, runs into the Archipelago. 

' Marmot ( arctomys ); a genus of small 
quadrupeds, somewhat resembling the rats, 
with which they were classed by Lin- 


tnonar). / This species, which is also 
known by the name of ground-hog, is 
common in all the Mid^e grates, living in 
societies, and making furrows in the sides 
of hills, which evtcinra considerable dis¬ 
tance, mid terminal in ehiunbers lined 
with dry grafts, leaves, Ac. They teed on 
vegetables, and very fond of red-clov er. 
They are capay* of being turned, and are 
very cleanly./The female produces'siv 
young at a birth. There are many other 
mufti>ots inhabiting North America which 
liuv'e been considered/ as belonging to the 
sub-^enus spcniwphilus. The most celebrat¬ 
ed of these is the Prairie dog,or Wistonvvi&l; 
[A. lu^ovicianus). It has received the name 
of prairie dug from a supposed similarity 
between its warning erv and the barking 
of a small dog. They live in large com¬ 
munities ; their villages, as they are term¬ 
ed-by the hunters, sometimes being many 
miles iu extent. The entrance to each 
burrow is at the summit of the mound of 
earth thrown up, during the progress of 
the excavation below. The hole descends 
vertically to the depth of one or two feet, 
after which it continues in an oblique 
direction. This marmot, like the rest of 
the species, becomes torpid during the; 
winter, mid, to protect itself against the 
rigor of the season, stops the mouth ofi(s 
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hole, and constructs a ticat globular cell at 
’ the Iwttoin of it, of fine dry gross, so com¬ 
pactly put together, that it inightfoe rolled 
f, along the ground almost without injury. 

The other American species of this sub- 
■" ‘genus are, Parryi gultalus , Rickardsoni, 
•rVomkliiii, Beechcyi , Dougl(m t lateralis, 
Hoodi. (See Richardson, Faint. Am. Bor. 
and Godnian’s JVdt, Hut.) 

• Marne, a river of France, rises near 
Langres, runs about 220 niilcs, tuuJ elite's 
the Seine, a lew miles above Pajis. 
Marocco. ' (See Morocco.) ▼ 
Maronitks ; a sect of Fasten* Chris¬ 
tians, whose origin was a consequence of 
tliff Monothelitic controversy. In the 
seventh century, the*pj>inion, that Christ, 
though he united in himself the divine 
and human nature, had hut one will 
(Monothelitisui), arose among the Fasteni 
nations, ami was supported by several em¬ 
perors, particularly Heraclius. Rut when 
their last patron, the emperor Philip Rar- 
danes, (jicil, in 7l3, t tln> Monothelites were 
condemned and. banished by his successor, 
Anastusius. The remnant of this party 
survived in the Maronitcs, so named from 
their founder Marou—-a society of monks 
in Syria, about mount Lebanon, which is 
mentioned as early as the sixth century. 
Another monk,. John lMare-^or Mamin, 
also preached MouothelitisnK there in 
, the seventh eenturj. Regartleif as rebels 
bv the MelohitesJvor Christians who*ad¬ 
hered to the opinions of the emperor, 
they became, in lire country of Lebanon, 
which is now ralk”C Ktsntan, a warlike 
mountain . people, w\o dMcnded their 
political as well as tlwir religious inde¬ 
pendence boldly againtV the Molimnme- 
■ dans, und who, even now\mder the Turk- 
, ish government, resist thot payment of.a 
tribute, like the Druses. The political 
constitution of the Manmites is tlmt of a 
military commonwealth. Governed by 
their ancient customary rights, defended 
from external attacks, they support, them 
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the decrees of the council of Trent, «it a 7’ 
synod held in 1736, at their convent of ; 
Marhatpn. Till that time, they had re.-'’ 
ceived/the sacrament under both forms.,,* 
After this synod, th^ir priests still retained ' 
tlie right to marry, after the ’ manner of 
the Gt^ck church, /'lie use of the Arabic 
language was preserved in the church 
service. Mdss, only, was read in the an¬ 
cient Syrigc. Their head is called, the 
’patriarch of Antioch, although his resi¬ 
dence is. in the monastery of Kapobin, ’ 
updn mount Lebanon, and he gives an 
account, evei y 10 years, to die pope, of 
the condition .of tlie Maronite church. 
1’nder him are the bishops and other 
clergymen, who form seven degrees of 
rank. In Kesman are over 200 Maronite 
converts and nunneries, which profits tin 1 • 
rule of St. Antony, and devote themselves 
to agriculture and gardening. Since 1546* 
there h.-is been a Maronite college estab- 
lishefl at Rot We, for the education of cler¬ 
gy men; yet neither this establishment, 
nor the mission of papal nuncios, lias 
effected an entire incorporation of this 
sect with the Romish church; and those 
in'Kesruau, as well as tlie large numbers 
•in Aleppo,.Damascus, Tripoli, and upon 
Cyprus, still retain their auejent habits, 
ami some even their ancient liturgy. 

Maroons; upmc given to revolted 
negroes in the .West Indies and in some 
pails of South America. The appella- 
tipn is supposed to lie derived from Ma- 
ronv, a river separating Dutch and French 
Guiana, where large numbers of these' 
fugitives resided. In many cases, by 
taking tp the forests and moimfnifis, they 
have rendered themselves formidable to 
tlie colonies, and sustained a 'long and 
brave resistance against the whites. When 
Jamaica was conquered by the English, 
in 1655, about 1500 slaves retreated to the. 
mountains, and were called Maroons. 
They continued to harass the island till "' 
the end of tlie last century, when tlicv 


selves, among the mountains, by litisband- were reduced,by the aid of blood-bound: 

‘ ' ' (fc>ee Dullas’k HiStory of the Maroons.) 

Marot, Clement, a French epigrouuno- 
tist and writer of light lyrical pieces, from 
whom the French date tlie beginning of 
their poetry, born at Caliors, 1505, weiit trf 
Paris as page of Margaret of France, 
duchess of Alencon, whose brother, Fran¬ 
cis I, he afterwards aceom|)aiiied to the 
Netherlands. His amour with the benur 


ry and the produce of their \ineyards and 
mulberry-trees. A common spirit unites 
; them. In simplicity of manners, temjier- 
ance and hospitality, they resemble the 
aucient Arabians. Revenge for murder 
is permitted among them, and, as a sign 
of nobility, they wear the green turban. 
Their church constitution resembles very 
much that of the old Greelf church. 


Since the twelfth century, they have sev- ' tiful Diana of Poitiers is well known. In \ 
eral times submitted to the pope, and 1525, having followed the king to Italy,' 
joined the Roman Catholic church, with- he was 'wounded and made prisoner in . 
nut giving up their own peculiarities. At the Imttl© of Pavia. After his return to . 
last, Clement XII induced/hem to accept Paris, he was suspected of being favor®-:,, 
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bin to Calvinisnvand was thrown^ into 
prison. His time, during his confinement, 
. ; was spefit hi preparing a modernised edi- 
«tirtn of the Rotnance oFthe Rose, find the 
king finally set him at liberty. »s con- 
neladn vrith Margaret,' now queen of Na- 

• 'varre, with whom he .had quarrelled, tvns 
I snowed, but could not protect him from. 

, t»ew difficulties on account of his religious 
_ . eenfupents,. and he fled to Italy, and 
; thence to Geneva (1543), where Calvin 
.^succeeded in ihaking him a prqselyte to 

> the new doctrines. lie soon recanted 4i is 
. profession of faith, returned to Paris, and, 

’• not long after, 'again fled to Turin, where 

he died in 1514., Marot had an agreeable 
^uid fertile fancy, a lively wit, with a 
certain levity of clyiracter. All his po- 
, . ems, even his translation of the Realms, 
made in conjunction with Bezn, and for 
a long time used in the Protestant 
churches in.Fjupce, are in an epigram¬ 
matic manner, Nature and naiveU are 
the -’haracturistics of his stile, called, 
by tlie Freucli, style Marotiquc. His 
. wric have been repeatedly printed, with 
tht*"- of his father, John, and his son, 
Michael. They appeared by themselves 
(Paris, 1824), vvitli his life and a glos¬ 
sary. 

JVIarI'UK^, Frederic William, a (Jer- 
. man musician of etniqpnqg, born at See- 
hausen, in the Prussian dominions, in 1718. 
He "passed some portion of Ins-youthful 

• years in the French metropolis, and, on 
.. Iiis return to his native country, doted in 

,the capacity oT .secretary to one of life 
ministers tjt Berlin, in which capital he 
was afterwards placed by flie govyrmicnt 
at the head qf the lottery department. 
He was the author of many \aluahle 

• ‘works connected with the science of mu¬ 
sic, especially of a history of the organ, 

, .from the earliest antiquity, .replete with 
information, hut which he, unfortunately, 
S did not live entirely to complete. Among 

> hie numerous writings are the Art of 
-.Playing on the Harpsichord; a Treatise 

oh. Fugue (Berlin), considered by Koll- 
'* ntan to he the most profound and rnaster- 
(• ly work of the kiiui in the German lan¬ 
guage Historical and Critical Memoirs 


from 


a con- 


nv piinviemi, vr* lliuuieu ilVIli IH IIU 

t. Lieutenant Pablding, in his ac- 
of the cruisp of the C. States’ 


death took place at Berlin, 
sumption, in 1795. 

Marque,Letter o e.( SveLdter of Mart. ) 

Marquesas, Marquis of Mendoza’s 
Islands, or Mendoca Islands ; a cluster 
of five islands in the South Pacific ocean; 
first discovered by Mendoc, n Spaniard, in 
1597, and visited by captain Cook, in 
1774. . The trees, plants, and other pro¬ 
ductions of these isles, are nearly the same 
as at Otalicite and the Society isles. The 
refreshments to be got are hogs, fowls, 
plantnins,Vyuins, arid some other roots ; 
likewise bread-fruit and.cocoa-nuts: hut 
of these, not many. The inhabitants are 
the finest nice of jieople in this sen. 'J'lie 
affinity of their language to that spoken 
in Otaheitc *and the Society isles, shows 
that they are of the, same .nation. The 
men are punctured, or tattooed from head 
to foot 
count 

schooner Dolphin among the islands of 
the Pacific, ocean (New 5 ork, 1831), says, 
“The men of tlu* Marquesas were in gen¬ 
eral quite naked ; hut few ornaments 
were worn by either sex. A few wen* tat¬ 
tooed all over; others but slightly. Some 
had pricked into tlirtr flesh, fish, birds, anil 
boasts, of all kinds known to them. 
Others were,tattooed black, even to tic 
inner part m their lips. There are men 
who pursue tattooing as a regular busi¬ 
ness -The men are finely formed, large 
and active. Their tei/u are very beauti¬ 
ful. A plurality of wives is not admitted 
among them. The Vti'y arms now gen¬ 
erally used,arf innjfkets.” Population of 
the group, vague/ estimated at 50,000.- 
Lon. 138° 4.7 to/Uo° 37 W.; laL 8° 37 

to io° ;#y s. 

Marquetr^A French, mgrqueterie, mar- 
qiu-Att, »o inlay); inlaid cabinet' work, in 
which thin slices of different' colored 
wood, sometimes of Ivory*, pearl, shell, or 
metal, are inlaid ort a ground. Works iri * 
wliich black and white only are employed, - 
are eallfcd Mdrescoes. Marquetry in glass, 
precious stones, or marble, is more com¬ 
monly called Mosaic, (q. v.). 

Marquette, Joseph, a French Jesuit 


and missionary' in North America, nftpr 
' t To promote thi-* Study of ^Musical History, having visited the greater pan of Canada, 
« periodical work, filling five octavo vol- was sent, by the French 'authorities, in 
nines; a Manual of Thorough Bass and company vtyth Joliette, to examine the 
"Composition; Elements of the Theory ‘situation ami course of the Mississippi, 
of Music; Introduction to the Art of Marquety and his party (1673) ascended 
Hinging; Introduction to the History and the Outagamie from lake Michigan, and, ‘ 
Principles of Ancient and Modern Music; descending the Wisconsin, readied the 
■ Critical Letters on Music (2 vok); Essay "Mississippi, and proceeded as fkr as the 
Musical,Temperament; besides a vast mouth of the Arkansas. Their voyage 
mber of single songs, odes, &c. Ilia left little" rooip to doubt that it emptied 
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info the gulf of Mexico, and, not thinking 
it prudent to continue their course, "they 
relumed to lake Michigan, by the Illinois. 
Marquette remained among the ■ Miatnis 
till hie death, in 1675. This evqnt caused 
his discoveries to l>e lost sight, of until 
they were again brought into notice hy 
l,a Salle, (q. v.) Marquette’s relation 
was published by Thcvenot (1681), in a 
snppieiuent to his Herueil ik Voyages. 

Marquis, Marqckss (ip middle Latin, 
viarchio; Italian, marches ?,,; French, mar¬ 
quis ; German, markgraf) ; a title of 
honor, next in dignity to that of duke, 
first given to those who commanded the 
liHydies. (q. v.). Marquises \ver<f not 
known in England, J.ill ktqg Richard 11, 
in tiie year U£17, created his great favorite, 
•Robert Yen*, the earl of felxlbrd, marquis 
of Dublin. The title giveit a murquis, in 
the style of the heralds, is most noble and 
potent prince./ 

Marriagk. (For the legal relation 
between husband and wife, in modern 
civilized,commies, especially England and 
the H. States, see the article Husband and 
Wife.) No social relation is more imiver- 
sallv estnMidied than matrimony, resting, 
• as it does, on the fundamental principles 
of our being, iind giving rise to the primary 
element of all social order atvlicivilization 
—the domestic connexions. ^Misguided 
philosophers and fanatic sects liuve, in¬ 
deed, ut differentmtues, preached against 
it, and even susjiAdcd its exercise, in a 
limited circle, for a F.mitcd time; hut Mich 
a violation of the ngder of nature was 
necessarily brief. As 
licxiou existing m all 
m all nations, though v\ 
degrees of strict in •ss, it 
the. most interesting pla 
inquirer into the various 
and different develojieinents of the com¬ 
mon principles of our nature. In almost 
all nations, the day of marriage is cele¬ 
brated with religious ceremonies. Nothing 
is more natural than to pray for the'bless- 
ing of Heaven on such a union, and the 
prayer of a priest is generally esteetped, in 
the early ages of nations, as most effica¬ 
cious. With the most ancient inhabitants 
of the East, the bride was obtained by 
presents made, or serv ices rendered, to' her 
parents. (See Jacob.) To thp day the 
same practice prevail* among the Circas¬ 
sians, and the poorer Turks and ^hinese. 
Respecting the customs of the ancient 
Persians, Babylonians, Indians, and other 
inhabitants of Asia,' the ancient Writers 
have left as little or no information. It is 
only known that poly gamy wjts customary 
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with tlieni. The women lived in harems, 
yet the* were probably not so restricted ! 
as at present; at least, it was customary 
for e\(fy woman in Babylon, once in Hey 
lift*, tojgive herself up to any stranger, in 
the temple of the goddess of loTe. In 
Syria And the otheyoountries of Western 
Asia, girls served, for several years, in the 
temple of the Asiatic Aphrodite,' and be¬ 
stowed their favors on the visitors of the 
temple. In'India, and otftpr countries of 
Upper Asia, the *first enjoyment of a 
vvofnan, immediately after marriage,' be- 
longed to the Bramins. This connexion 
with the priests was even sought for with 
prayers and gifts.* Whether the Egyp*-; 
(tans practised polygamy is uncertain. > 
Diodorus maintains that it existed among, 
all the tastes except the priests^; Herodotus 
denies it. A curious custom existed in As- 
sy lia (according to Mela, also in Thrace) 
the marriageable girls were sold by public 
auction, and the money thus received fur- 
ni-lted niarri;<gc portions for those whose 
charms *wcre not sufficient to attract pur¬ 
chasers. With the ancient Hebrews, the 
wedding followed 10 or 12 months after 
the betruthnieut, and was called mishteh 
(i. o. festival meal). From the time of 
Moses, polygamy was proliibited; and, if 
Solomon ami others took several wives, 
they rendered tycmveJves guilty of a vio¬ 
lation of the‘laws, particularly if these 
wives were foreigners. The Hebrews, 
married, as the Jews even now dp, very 
young. *On tin*day or the % wedding, the 
bridegroom proceeded, anointed and orna¬ 
mented, accompanied by a friend [para- 
nymph),pud followed bv several compan¬ 
ions, iuto the house of the bride, and con¬ 
ducted her, veiled, and followed by her 
companions, yvitli song and'music (at a 
luter period also with torches), into his or 
his father's house, where the wedding feast 
w as celebrated at his expense (generally for 
seven days; if a widow was married,‘only 
for three), at which the bridegroom appear¬ 
ed with a crown; the bride, likewise, wore 
a high golden cnftnf, resembling the pin-' 
ltaele of a .wall (see Hirt, Dt Coronis ap. 
Hebr. .Yupt., Jena, 1740, 4to.), and the 
conversation was enlivened hy songs and 
enigmas.—Set* Zom, De Carm.' vet. Hebr. 
.Yupt. (Hamburg, 1722, 4to.) The duty 
of tlie paranymph, was, to play tire part of 
the host in the room of ute bridegroom, 
and to do as he ordered him (John tii.) 2!); 
ii. 9; Judges xiv. 20)., Men and women 
took their indals separately, and had also 
their separate entertainments. The nup¬ 
tial formality seems to have consisted in 
pronouncing a blessing over the couple? 
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AfterHhe - W&Wing meal, ‘the - bridegroom be thou, O God, that thou hast created 
/and bride.were lad, yet still veiled, into- tuanand woman, and hast ordained mat- 
the bridal chamber, where the bri#einaids rioiony.” Both drink. The bridegroom 
accompanied diem with torches ant song; then puts a gold ring,'•without a stone, on 
hpnee the pambleof die ten virgiife, who die finger of die bride, and says, “ With, 
rtook their lamps in order to meet the this ring I take thee as my wedded wife, 
bridegroom. It the examination made by. according to the custom of Moses and. 
^jjMttoas the next dayred to the conclusion the Israelites.” Then the matrimonial 

contract is read (see Jewish Law), and the 
chmte.she was stoned.—Compare Hirt, Be bridegroom shaked hands with the parents 


hpnee the pamble of die ten virgiife, who die finger of die bride, and shys, “ With 
i'loofe; their lamps in order to meet the this ring ! take thee as my wedded wife, 
bridegroom. lithe examination made by. according to the custom of Moses and 
l'ttiat? B ii3 the next dayred to the conclusion the Israelites.” Then the matrimonial 
ifthat. the wife had not been previously contract is read (see Jewish Law), and the 
l/ch'istej.she was stored.—Compare Hirt, Be bridegroom shaked hands with the parents 
/JYhpfus Hebr. (Jena, 1754,4to.) The wed- . of the bride. Wine is brought once more, 
iding ceremonies of the modern J^ws devi- iu u vessel easily to be broken; six prayers 
" ate conriderably from those of their fere- are sjiokdti; the couple drink of tlie'wine, 
' Ikthefs. The rabbies,. indeed, maintain and the clip is thrown violently’to the 
,* that they follow strictly the ceremonies ground, according to some,, in remem- 
observed at the wedding of Tobias, though brance of tlie destruction Of Jerusalem; 


.the Bible savs nothing of the greater ]wut 
.of them. The Jews marry very young, 
and hold it a direct sin against tlie coin- 
Inandmeut to “ be fruitful and multiply,” 
if they are not married in their,18th year. 
Marriage is permitted to'males at tlie age 
. of 13 years and 1 day, if they appear to 


are sjiokdfi; the couple drink of tlio'wine, 
and the clip is thrown violently’to the 
ground, according to some,, in remem¬ 
brance of tlie destruction Of Jerusalem; 
according to ftthers, ^o admonish the edm- 
puny to orderly behavior. The compauy 
then proceeds .into the dwelling of the 
bridegroom, where they sit down to' dm- _ 
lier, arid he chants a long prayer. After' 
the meal, Ineu and women perform a cer¬ 
tain dance, each sex separate. In pres- 


havc' 1 reached the age of puberty. Girls' euce of ten persons of advanced age, 


, may marry at the age of 12 years aud 1 
d«y, under the same condition. If the 


another prayer is pronounced over the 
bride, aud she is led into the bridhl charn- 


sigua of maturity’ tire warititig, or evident , her, from which moment the marriage is 


- impotence exists, Jews are.not permitted 
to marry until the 35th year. Barrenness 
is esteemed a great misfortune with them, 
’ as with die Arabians, and most, perhaps 
all, Oriental. nafions^tqjd perhaps we 
might Say, ail nations living iu a state iu 
which the natyral feelings are unchecked. 
After tlie suitor has obtained die consent 

• of the girl and her guard yuis, the*betroth- 

* nrtent takes pl£ce with certain ceremonies. 


rH>i trie custom ot buy mg trie daugnter trout 
father. The wedding is not allowed 
take place on Saturday (Sabbath), and 
usually performed on Wednesdays, 
pjfccause Thursday was a day of justice, 


considered to be complete. Of the mul¬ 
tifarious cereinonifts accompanying the* 
wedding, with tlie latter Greeks, the germs 
are to he found us early as the time of 
Homer, the leading of die bride 
veiled,to£he shoulders, from the house of 
her. father to that of lyr husband, with 
torches, the singing o&joyous songs, plac¬ 
ing on the flute and liarp, dancing, 1 bath¬ 
ing of the bridq, ornamenting her, con¬ 
ducting of tly 1 couple to their apurtmenf 
by the tkalamepolfs, a female guardian of . 
the bride chundafr. At later periods, die 
ceremonies of |?ie festival were more ex¬ 
tended. Th^rday before the wedding, 
whjcli \va£ celebrated particularly in the 
month Gamcliou, or on the fourth day of 


* and the husband would immediately go- each month, die betrothed parties each 

■ • __ •.i _l. r __ j: _ _ .. I„„l. l..:. _._1 ... 


40 cOuit, and ask for a divorce, in case 
, ; the signs of virginity had been wanting. 


cut off a lock of hair, and dedifeated it to 
all the patron gods of matrimony (Jupiter, 
Juno,fcI)iana, die Fates); the bile of the 


At present, die marriage takes place some- Juno, JJiana, die Fates); the bile of the 
primes on Friday. Tift eve before the victims was thrown uway; the entrails 
Weeding, the bride goes.into the bath, were observed. The ceremonies were, 
^accompanied by her feirfale friends, who properly speaking, nothing hut ,a mimic* 
make a great noise. The ceremony of repetition of the first marriage of the gods 
Wedding generally takes place in die open {ganvos hieros). On the day of the \vc3- 
,air, seldom in a room. The couple sit ding; die couple put on wreaths of flowers 
blinder a canopy, generally earned by four or leaves, sacred to Venus, or having 
^jEys. A large black veil, covers both, some other relation to marriage. The 
"betid®*- which,,each of them has a blhck house )was also ornamented widi wreaths. < 
■ cloth (#flded), with tassels at the four cor- Towards evening, the bridegroom- took 
nenv upori the head. The rabbi, the pre- the bride from her lather’s house, general¬ 
ly, ina chariot, accompanied by a para- 


center,, of the e; 


or the nearest 


relation. of the bridegroom, offers to the. nymphos. If he had been already married,, 
couple a cup of wine, and says, “ praised tli e paranympkos alone conducted her, and 

* • * ^ I , * ' ‘ \ * 
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J : ! was tiien called nymphagogoa. Tbe bride 
• (who carried a vessel containiug'.batley, 

And called phnfgctron) was preceded by 

torch-bearers, music- and song, also by - -- - —„,, 

females who carried symbols of domestic place. / The Romans bad,.in a legal sense, 

mar-" 
ad vsua —of 


repeated these visits several times befiw^ 
tbe marriage was mader known. After f 
this, theF solemn conducting home of thb| 
bride,,ficcompanied by sacrifices, 


life, as a sieve, a spindle, Ac. ■ When the t three different ways of concl 
couple arrived at home, fruits were pdured; riage-^cottnfio, confurxealin^ 


, over them, as a ayrnliol of plenty » the 
axle of the vehicle in which they had rid¬ 
den was burnt, to indicate that th^ bride 
could not return, after which the 'meal 
followed, in apartments adorned lor the 
occasion, for which friends ana relations 
assembled, dressed in festival dresses. In 
Athens, a boy appeared during the meal, 
■ frowned with thorns and ucorns, holding 
a basket, which c curtained bread, and 
calling out, “ 1 left the bad anil found the 
better” [hjivyov elpov — an allu¬ 

sion to the life of the primitive inhabitants 
of Attica, without bread and matrimony. 
Dances and songs diverted the guests. 
After the dance, followed the procession 
into the bride chamber, where the bed was 
generally covered with a .purple cloth, and 
strewed with flowers. Another laid was 
also placed in the ‘same room, for the bride¬ 
groom, in case evil omens should prevent 
the consummation of the marriage. Here 
the bride washed her feet (in Athens, in 
’water from the fountain Callinjhofc),solved 
by the luthrophoros (a lH>y,ahvays the 
nearest relative). In Athens, th?pair also 
aie a quince, prolviblv in allusion to I’ros- 
< ipine. The bridtbwas now placed in the 
bed by her nearest relatives, particularly 
by the mother of tbV bride, who wound 
the fillets of .her ovftp hair round the 
totrh, and, whilst the bridegroom unloosed 
the zone of die bride, which was conse- 
- crated to Minerva or Ofeuni, boys and 
girls danced before the iiOor, stami»iug 
. and singing songs ( epithelnmia , choruses, 
praises of die youhg couple, good wishes, 
Ac.—Sec Theocrytus, Idth idyl.) A thy- 
raros (door-ljeeper) prevented the women 
from entering to assist the bride. The 
next morning, the same boys (inf! girls 
sung cjrith.ala.mia rgcrtica (awakening 
f so rigs). The festival lasted for several 
days, each having its proper name. Very 
-i different from nil this was the custom of 


which the coi\fcarcatia was die most sol¬ 
emn and most conclusive.* At the be-; 
trothment (sponsaUa), the day of marriage' 
was settled, great care being taken not'to 
fix upon, one of tbe atri dies (unlucky" 
days),, viz. the hiontft'of May, tbe calends, 
nones and ides, and the days following 
them, the feast of the SaKatis, the parenta- 
lia, Ac. On die Other Hand, a peculiar 
predilection was entertained for the-sec-; 
ond 'half of June. The "day before the 
weddiAg, die bride sacrificed.the virgin¬ 
like toga pratarta to the Forfuna virgina - „ 
Us-; lier India aurea , her strophia and. toys' 
to the Lar famUiaris , dr to Vehus, after 
she had first sacrificed to, Juno jugo, the 
goddess of marriages, and after her hair 1 
had been divided with a lauce (calibansY 
into six locks (in allusion to the rape of* 
the. Sabines), and arranged according to 
the fashion of matrons. On the day of 
the wedding, the bride was omamdnted. 
She covered her hair with the vittet recta ,. 
l»ut on a w reath of flowers, the tunic of 
matrons, ond e'»c rifled her waist "with a 
woollen zone/tied in a, Hercules knot (so 
called), at which moment she implored 
the Juno einxia . A red or fire-colored veil 
.now cqyered liar face (allqsion to” bash- 
iidnyss); shoes of a like color were put 
on. After the auspices were taken, and 
sacrifice^ had been offered to the gods of * 
matrimony, particularly to Juno, die bile 
being thrown atvay, the couple seated 
themselves upon the fleece of the victim, 
in allusion to the original dress of men, 
and to the domestic duties of the wife,* 
In the evening, the bride was led home by 
the bridegroom. . The bride rested in the 
arms of her mother, or one' of die next’ 
relatives, and the bridegroom'carried her 
off, in nHusiou to The rajie of the Sabines. 
The bride was led by boys; others pre-, 
ceded her, bearing torches. The bride, 
(or female slaves) carried distaffi, wool, 


the Lacedaemonians. They retained the * Ac. The music of the tyre and the flute, 
ancient form of carrying off the bride,by accompanied die procesrion, during which 

s bridegroom threw 


force. ‘ After the bridegroom bad carried 
off the girl, a female paranymph cut die 
Lair of die bride, put on her a rna^j dress, 
seated her in a dark room, uj>on a carpet; 
' the bridegroom then came clandestinely, 
,) unbound die zOne, placed tho bride upon 
/ the bed, and, soon after, stole away to the 


the bridegroom threw yvuhmts among the 4 
people. The bride was lifted, or stepped 
gently over the threshold of her parents’ v 
house, and of that where die entered, this 
part of die ^welling being sacred to Vesta, 
the protectress of-virgins. These thresh¬ 
olds were omameufcd with flowers, Ac. 


common sleeping room of thy youths, and She was followed, or, acdphluig.to.some, * 
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I lirecedefl' fojr tne boy Camillas.?* Rela- the friends of the wooer; if the latter; 


tions and fhends accompanied the nroces- 
. sion, where jokes and merriment ^bound¬ 
ed. ’ Arrived at her new house, isl* hung 
woollen bands, as signs of chastitj¥at the 
door-posts, and rubbed the posts with the 

• fat of hogs, and wolves, to guard against 
enchantment Her first step in die house 
ivas made on a fleece (symbol of domes¬ 
tic industry). The keys vyere handed 
over tq her,* and both she and the bride¬ 
groom touched fire and water, a§ signs of 

. chastity and purity. With the water*thc 
feet were washed. In the times of the 
•; republic, the bride carried three pieces of 
tiie coin called J as. One she held in her 
■ -hand, and gave to the bridegroom, as if 
purchasing him; another, lying in her 
shoe, she put on the health of the new 
house; the third, which she had in a 
pocket, she put on a cross-wav. After 
soino more ceremonies, followed the wed¬ 
ding meal, accompanied by epithalamia . 
The bride was then conducted by matrons, 
oniy once married [vronuba), into the 
nuptial chamber (thalamus), add laid on 
*. l .c lied (gcnialis Ictlus). Virgins now 
sung epithalamia, in |*raise of the couple, 
and, in order not to excite Nemesis by 
such praises, boys used,to ring indecorous 
songs. After the husband hud given 
another feast (rzpotia'yh*^ wife entered on 
her new duties.—-Of die marriage rites of 
th*; ancient Celtic and German tribes, as 
little is known as of the ancient'Asiatic 
tribes; and, in the little w/iicli is A*corded x 
the ancient authors contradict each other. 
They are almost unanimous, however, in 
stating that the. ceremony of byying the 
wife was customary wi{h them; but it is 
doubtful whether polygamy existed among 
them or not. Caesar says it prevailed 
among the Britons; others say the same 
of the inhabitants of Spain. The Ger¬ 
mans and Gauls seem to have hud, gen* 

* orally, but one wife; yet exceptions are 

• known (for instance, Ariovistus). Accord¬ 
ing to the historian Adam, of Bremen, 
polygamy was commdh with the ancient 
gasoils and people of Ditmarsh. Amotfg 
tfie ancient Germans, the marriage of.a 

*. free person with a slave was punished, 

* If a .slave had seduced a free girl, he was 
beheaded, and she burnt They married 

.late: marriage was prohibited before the 
90th year. The suitor paid a price to the 
father of the girl, from which, afterwards, 
.the morning gift, so called, originated. If 
. a girl w*s betrothed, she was watched by 

* His office was to carry the bride's ornaments, 
and the amulets for the future offspring, in a small 
box. 


delayed the marriage longer than two 
years, the engagement was dissolved,, 
After marriage, the wife was inseparable ' 
from the husband: she followed him to , 
the chase, in war, &c., and often betrayed 
herself when the^ huslminl had fallen. 
Divorce was very rare ; violation of matri¬ 
mony was punished by .death. The Mo¬ 
hammedans consider matrimony as a 
mere civil-contract. They practise [io-! t 
lygnmy. The Mohammedans may huve 
four rtjglflarly married wives; they may, ’ 
besides, purchase concubines, (generally. 
Circassian ami other slaves); they have, • 
also, hired wives, whose obligation to live: 
with a man lasts nijly fin* a certain time. 
Generally, the Mohammedans have but 
one wife: the wealthier sort have two; 
the very rich, still more. With the Turks,. 
the marriage is concluded upon between 
the parents, and at the most, the contract ‘ 
is only confirmed before the cadi. Gen- 
orally, the bridegroom has to buy the 
bride; most commonly, they do not see 
each other before marriage. The bride 
is conducted on Jiorsebaek, closely veiled,, 
to the bridegroom. Entertainments fbl-, 
low, and, in the e#ming, the bride isS led, 
by a punuch (or, with the poorer classes, 
by a maid servant), into the bride chamber. 

It is a roffi misfortune for a Turk to he 
obliged m marry a daughter of the sultan. 
IIo prescrilies the present to be made to 
Ins daughter; the hijlbaiid is obliged to 
follow licr ] will hi a)l things. He must 
give so many presents, that he is .fre¬ 
quently niiiy><|. Jfi Arabia, if a young 
man is pleased with the appearance of a., 
girl in the street^ where the women appear 
always teiled, /ie endeavors to get a sight 
of her face, by procuring admission into a 
hoyse where she frequently comes, and - 
remaining concealed there by the aid of 
some kind relatives. If he is pleased, he 
makes a bargain with the father; the con- ; 
tract is signed before the sheik. After , 
severs! ceremonies, baths, entertainments,. 
Ac., the Arab awaits his bride in his tent, • , 
Matrons conduct her there, where the-’ 
bride bows, and receives a gold piece’ ’ 
pressed on' her forehead. She is then 
carried by him into the interior of the > 
tent. The bride arid other women danefe 
around it (ill night. In Barbary, the mar-, ' 
riage contract is concluded with the*j 
father *or some relation, or, in default ofv . 
them, with the cadi, a price [laid for the ., 
bride, and a sum assigned for her support * 
in case of .divorce. The evening before 
the marriage, the bridegroom proceeds, on 
horseback, accompanied by many friends,' 
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, to the house of the bride. The bride us , ‘of his own occupation, tn palanquins, cat-V 1 

• theti carried on a mule, covered with a riages, arid on horseback. The hride does f’; 
sort of box (or, among the wealthier the samd, on the day Of tlie wedding, at-* ' 
tints,sis, on a camel, bearing a sort of tent), >tendod»r her young female acquaintance. 
to the house of the bridegroom. , The. Tn the Jvenbig, tbo wedding takes place;.' 
bridegroom und bis friends accompany A fire is lighted between die couple, a tsiik 
her, the latter expressing their jov by tlio' cord wound round them, and a kerchief, 
'discharge of fire-arms. 'The bride is then lplded -up, is placed between them, after 
conducted to the bridegroom, in a dark which the Bramm pronounces a ccrtaiu' 

• tipiurtmenr, and it is not till after tlid com- formula, the purport of which is, that the 
pletion of the marriage that he, obtains a husband ought to give sufficient support 
sight of her lade, lie cannot go out of/ to the w if«, and that she otight to be fajth- 
tlie luiusc for eight days; she, nor for two • fill: *the blessing follows. The Jluddha 

\ months. Formerly tlie bridegroom, at religion'prescribes other ceremonies and 
the end oft lie eight data, played the king, .rules. In Pegu, the women are bought, 

. Suu^decided a number of ja-tty disputes; and generally only for a certainMmc. Iri 
. but since die middle of the eighteenth Siam, the husband may have, besides tjie 
century, when the emperor of Morocco legitimate wife, others, whose children, 
had eight of sucii kings tied to the tails of lioncvur, are not legal, and are sold as 

* .mules and dragged to death, this custom slaves. In China, the wife is bought; .* 
has ceased, 'flic wedding ceremonies, poor people ask wives from the foundling ‘ 

■ * among the Moluumf; dans tn llindostau, houses. The young couple do not see 

are similar, only the procession is nccorn- each other before the contracts are ex- 

■ jainicd In music and song. With the changed. The bride is then conveyed* 
Persians, the bridal purchase-money is With nnfsic, torches, Ac., to the husband, 
agreed upon by the bridegroom and the She is carried in a chair, securely cn- - 
father ol’ the bride; this is either left to elpsod, the key to which is riven, on her 
flic father, or given to tlie bride'in case of arrival, to the bridegroom. Here be sees 
divorce. The contracts signed before a her for the first time. Formerly, tli^, wifi* 
6adi, in a solitary place,so that enchanters was feent back immediately,but at pte&ent 
mti} not‘deprive the bndegrtumi of his this is generally .prevented by the eoh- 

, vigor. As it is considered, wn!^ all tin- tract; the rela;ioiis*»lso contrive to get a 
Mohammedans, a ijtatter of the greatest pretty accurate description of the bride 
importance to find the signs of maulcti- bclorehaud. The bride is then led into 
hood in tin' bride, and as the whole tela- the Iionsc^ where she hows low before the 
tion between, the two sexes is such us family idol. rtaimnent\theu follow, 

not -to enable the bridegroom to take the earn sex being separate. After marriage, 
hritla’s virtue upon trust, it i-softcn made tin wife sees only the husbahd, and, on 
u point of the marriage contract, that the purlieulijr,occasions, the father or some 
marriage shall he null if satisfaction is not other relative, unless express provision is 
received on this point, rio much utten- made lor more liberty in the contract, in 
tion is paid to this subject, that, in case Japan, the bridegroom awaits,the bride ill 
an accidental injury, as by a fall fnan the temple of Fo,-*vvliere the bonze Hesses 
a earriel, &<■., might bring it in ques- them, during which ceremony the couple ‘ 
’* tion, fathers not unfrequeutly have an bear a torch or lamp. The festival then 
. attested record made of the cause of the lasts for seven or eight days. The Pprsees, 
aeeidmit. The Circassians, vv ho sell their or worshippers of fire, cousider matrimony 
(laughters to the Turks, use mcclufttical a holy state, conducive to eternal felicity, 
uieans to prevent the loss of their v irginity, and lietroth childpjB very young. Matri- 
’ from the age of puberty. With the hen- mony between cousins is most esteemed^ 

(, then Hindoos, any one who marries out Hetrotiiment is, with them,* a ceremony*' 

* of his caste, Joses its privilege^and be- entirely binding. At the vveddiug, die 
. comes little better than a Paria. (q. v.) The priest asks the parties whether each will 

Hindoos marry their children very early, jmve the other; if they say yes, he joins 
often in the seventh year. When the their hands .und strews rice over them, 
’marriage is agreed oh, gifis are sent, with Weddings among 1 ' them are celebrated 

* Song and music, to the! bride, ffimilar with,much public festivity. Among tho 
ones are returned to die bridegroom. On Indians of Nortli America, die vved- 
the day before the marriage, the bride- t dings an; very simple.—Sec Tales of thr 

. .groom, adorned with a crown and flofvers, IjYorth-Hest (Boston, lcvlO); also, the arti- * 

' ,'proceeds through the city, accompanied ,cle Indians. —Among Christians, nmr- 
,* 'ny music, and attended by tlie'^oung rpen rkiges, of late, are celebrated with mute 
\ % xvu vin. ,< ' 26 •« * 

, - '■ e* , '* , . ■ • w • j. 
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InErigland, ;: *ond a Jtle. tyas celebrated" in honor, of 
)t among dtewealthitT classes, it is ^ustom- her, by the public bodies and authorities 
•'try-for the couple to go, in a morning of the town.) 

. dress, 10 church, arid, immediattfy after, • MArs, Ma'vors (with tne Greeks Arcs ); 
‘ the marriage,, to set out on a fiumey. ^ the god of war. According to the oldest 
, With jtho Catholics, matrimony is a sacra- poets, he, was the son of Jupiterand Juno,; 

thent, and'dissolvable by the pope only, according to liter ones, of Juno ulone, 
*. With.Protestants, thisKs not the case. In and the fiercest of all the gods. Arcs or 
J- , the tl. States, matrimony, in the eye of the Mars is, originally, u Pelasgian deity, 
law is‘a mere civil act; justices .of the whpso Worship was first celebrated in 
jpeace may perform-the ceremony'; yet J Thrace, and afterwards transferred to 
* such instances are rare. Morrjages con- .Greece. In the earliest times lie was the 
" eluded by clergymen simply are valid afeo, symbol ,Af divine power, and with the 
and, in so far, the law differs from that iu Greeks, the sy mbol of war, so far a£ re¬ 
tire former French republic and empire, gtirds strength, bravery und fierceness, or, 
•where the contract, in the presence of the in other \pords, was tho gocl of battles, 
.civil officer, could not be omitted. Minerva, ou the. contrary, as tho goddess 

Marrow. (See Boeie, and Medulla.) of war, was the symbol of courage joined 
Mars, mademoiselle Hyppolite-JBoutet, vvitli wisdom and military urt.‘ In later 
.the most eminent of the French actresses, times, he is always represented iu the lui- 
was born in 1778, and is tltc daughter of man lbrin, atul is the protector of iuno- 
Monvel, an actor of great celebrity. In centre. The Romans early adopted his 
giving her instructions, her Cither had the worship from tin; Greeks. ' According to 


judgment and good taste not to make her 
a more creature of art. On the contrary, 
by flight her that much ought "to be left 
f o the inspiration of natural feelings, and 
that art ought only to second, and not su¬ 
persede, nature. She first came out iu 
1793, on the. Montansier theatre, and at 
length vv&s received at thp* Theatre. Fran¬ 
cois. Her original c^t Jf parts consisted 
of those which the French denominate 
ingenues —parts in which youthful inno¬ 
cence and simplicity are represented. 
These she performed fo^m/my years with 
extraordinary applause. *At lengtii rlie 
resolved to si line in a diametrically oppo- 

_> i *' j r* ,• .v .< I * i , 


tradition, Romulus and Remus, tho found¬ 
ers of Rome, were tint fruit of his inter¬ 
course with Rhea Sylvia. Several ton- , 
pies in Rome and the Campus Martins 
(<}• v.) were .dedicated to him. His ser¬ 
vice was celebrated by particular Jlamints 
devoted to him, and by the college of the 
Salii (q. v.), whose duty it was to pro- . 
servt; hisjfiield (an die ), said to have fallen , 
from heCvcti. The month of March vvas 
sacred to hini, and his festivals were cele¬ 
brated on the 1st of^Mnrcb and I2th of 
October. He was likewise the god of 
spring. Among tire Romans, soldiers and 
gladiators, and fire, were sacred to him : 


respiveu io wane in a maineincauy oppo- gladiators, and lire, were sacred to him : 
site kind o£ acting; that of the higher also horses, birds ;g' prey, vultures, cocks, 
class of coquettes. Inaecomplisltfng this, woodpeckers and wolves; llie smvctait- 
. fche had to encounter a violent opjiosition rilia (q. v.) were, also in honor of him. In 
from miwlemoiselle Leverd, who was al- peace, they called him Quirinus; in war. 
■ ready in possession of the department; - Grudina (the striding). They considered 
> lor, in France, each actor has an exclusive llellona as his wife and sister. Tin’ 
' Tight to a certain species of character. Greeks, on the other hand, assigned him 
• ■ Mademoiselle Mars, however, succeeded po wife,, although he had children ,hy 
'ift breaking through this rule ; and, in the -Venus and several other mistresses. His 
1 - coquette, sire charmed fully tis much as intrigue with the former was betrayed 
. she had before done m the child of na-r to Vulcan by Sol. Vulcan immediately 
. ture.'. In comedy, she is* what mudenioi- made a fine iron net, which he threw over 
Atefie George is in tragedy. She charms the two lovers, whom he found in Inal to- 


foreignere no less than she does her own gether: lie tifeit called together all the 


countrymen.' Mr. Alison, tire son .of the 
author of the Essay on Taste, speaks of 
her as being? probably as perfect an ac- 


gods, amfexposed his captives to the scorn- 
of Olympus. He wus tho father of Har- % 
monia, by Venus; -Deinres (Terror) and v 


tress in comedy as ever appeared on any Phobos (Tear) were his sons. Simonides 
; stage. She his (he says) united every also calls Cupid the son of Mars and Ve- 
advontage of countenance, and voice, and > nus. Ybolws is his- constant companion 
figurp, which it is possible to conceive.” in war; Phobos and Dcimos harness the 
Mademoiselle Mars lias been very beauli- steeds to his chariot, and guide him to tire . 
ful. At Lyonj#,she was crowned publicly, fight. Enyo, the destroyer of cities (Bcl- 
”in>l)te theatre, with a garland of flowers, Iona), arid Eris, always hover around him 
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in battle, ’the fables relate many of hfc 'publications are, tEe History of Sumatra: 
exploits. He is mentioned in the account 
of the wdr of the giants only by the later 
poets. According' to CJatidian* he was the ■ 
first who attacked the giants: lie slew Pelo 


rus and Minins. But lie was compelled 
to flee, witli the other gods, before TyphcB-* 
us, and, to escape his fury, changed himself 
into u fish. In the fight with Olus and 
Epliialtes, the sons of Aloeus, he was 
taken and confined in ft brazen prison, 
where, he languished 13 months.. But 
the mother of the Aloides discovered the 
place of his confinement lo Mercury, by 


(1802J)a Dictionary of the Malayan Lan- 

B /1812)-; and a Grammar of the 
_ ah Language 5 to which is prefixed 
an interesting Discourse on the History, 
Religion, and Antiqtiities of the Oriental 
Islandti. ,' , ’ 

, Marseilla^sfVHtmx, the celebrated 
song of tire patriots and warriors of the 
French revolution, was composed by M. 
Joseph Itougel de P Isle, while an Officer 
in the engineer corps at Straeburg, early 
in the Freucii revolution, with a view of 
supplanting the vulgar songs then in 


whom lie was delivered. He twice Hi- \ ogyc, rdntive to the struggle then going 


gaged in combat with Hercules, lor the 
protection of his suns. In one td^the 
combats, the god was wounded; in the 
other, Jupiter separated the-Combatants 
l»V hurling his thunderbolts between them. 
Mars having slain Halirrhotius, the son of 
Neptune and the nymph Eurvte, for of¬ 
fering violence to his daughter Alcippc, 
Neptune accused him before the twelve 
gods, who judged the cause on a hill near 
Athens (Areopagus, Mare’ hill), and ac¬ 
quitted him. As Mara was the firsf who 
was tried in this place, it derived its name 
‘from that circumstance. In the Trojan 
war, lie assisted the Trojans against the 
Greeks. Diornedcs wounded'him, and 
he followed like 10,000 nn'ti wilted, 
fought ajso agfiinst Minerva, and hurled 
> his sjiear against hermgis; she smote him 
to the ground with a rock. Mare is rep¬ 
resented as a young warrior in full armor, 
df a strong frame, broad forehead, .sunken 
eyes, thick and short hair. His attributes 
are a helmet, a spear, a sword and a 
shield .—Mars is also the name of a planet. 
(See Plants.) In Chemistry, Mars was 
formerly put for iron ; in both cases, it is 
marked by this sign : * 

Mars’Hill. (iSee Areopagus.) 

MaaspK'V, William, fom in 17f>4, at 
Yerval, in Ireland, was sent out, egrly in 
’life, as a writer, to the island of Sumatra, 
where lit' rose to be chief, and gained 
pinch information respecting the language, 
'manners mid antiquities of the. Oriental 
, archipelago, a part of which he lias-com¬ 
municated in articles sent hy him to the 
royal and antiquarian societies.' The 
I chief of these are; On a Phenomenon 0 L 1 - 
f&rved in the Island of Sumatra ; Re- 
. marks.on the Sumatran Language; Ob- 
’ serrations on the'Language of dispeople 
commonly called Gipsies; On the Hejira 
-, of the Mohammedans; On the Chronolo- 
’. gy «f f he Hindoos; and On the Traces 
of the Hindoo Language and Literature, 
, rxtuut among the .Malays.. ,His separate 


on. He composed the song and the mu¬ 
sic in one uigiit. It was at first called 
L'Ojfrando a la Liberie^ but subsequently 
received its present name, because it was 
first publicly sung by theMarseilles confed-. 
orates in 1792. It focame the national song 
of the French patriots and warriors, and 
was lamoup through Europe and Ameriotj. 
The tune is peculiarly exciting. ,Jt was 
siifuircsSed, of course, under the empire, 
ami the Bourbons ; but the revolution of 
1830 called it up gnew, and it has since 
focerue again the national song of the 
French patriots. The king of the French 
has bestowed on its composer, who was 
about 70 yearsSW at the time of the last 
He- revolution, hqviag*foen fom in 17G0, a 
11 petition of 1500 francs from his private 
purse. M. Rouget de V Isle had been 
wounded at Quiberon,’ and persecuted by 
the terrorists, franwhoui fo had escaped 
Inf (lying to Germany. The celebrity of 
the Marseillaise hymn, the important in¬ 
fluence which it has exerted, and tlie nfejv 
interest which it has lately acquired, in¬ 
duce us to give it at length.. 

Aliens. enfant de la patrle - 
l,e jour <le gloTre est arrive : 

Centre nous de la tyrannic 
I/etcndard sang] ant est leve. 
Enleudez-v^us dans les conipagnes 
Miigir ces feroces soldats 1 • 
lls vioimeiitjiisqucs dans vos bras 
Egorger vos bis, vos eompagnes. 
Auxarmes, c it o ven s .forme/ vos bataillons . 
Marche/,—t?u’"in sang impur abrvuve vos silloas 

CHflEUR. 

Aux armes, citoyens; fonuons nos bataillons. ’ 
IMarchons;—qu’un san^ impur abreuve nos stlloas. 

Quo veut rette horde d’ese laves, V 

lie tratires, de rois conjures ? 

Pour qui res ignobles entraves. , 

(les fers dCs long-terns prepares ?— 
Eramjais, pour nous, ah! quel outrage 
■ Quels transports jl doit exciter! 

Cesf nous, qu'on ose menacer 
De rendre a I’antique esotav age 1 
Aux anne*, &.c. 
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Hubl! des cohortes &nmgfafcs 
Fetaiciit la loi dan’s uos foyers ! , 

Qaoil ces phalanges mcrcenidrcs 
, .Terrajfserwent nos fiors gnerrier*!— 

Brand Dpu ! par des mains eneminees 
\ Nos fronts sous le joug sc pliehiicln! 

De vilsdcspotes. devicndraierit * 

Les maitre's de nos dcstmees! » 

Aux artnes. 

\ . * 

Trembler, tvrans' oi voiis, pertnlcs ! 

■ L'oppiobrc tie tousles partis ; 

"* 'Tremble/,...vos projets pmiieidrs 

Vont enl’in rccevoir leur pnx . 
r i’out vs I soli i, -u pour voiis cm nli a 11 re. 

• fi'ils tomliem. no'jeuneshno', 

La France eu pioilint de notueau.v. 
f ’outre vous'tons prets a »e LTfre. 

Aux alines, See. 

Francois cii'ffurrricr> imigiiaiiaiics, 

Porte/ on rel^uv, vos coups ; 

Lpnrgiitv. les tristes v ielimes , * 

A iegret s'arraanl eontre vous:— 

,1fui- CCS desjKiles singuiiirinv,. 

Mai- les complices de ltouiiie.. 

Tous cos 'lioros'ijU!, sans pile , 

Dtcii.it ut le sent dc leur mere '... « 

t Auv nrmes, Ac. 

Amour sucre de la patrie, 

Condtiu. schliichs nos bras veng uirs 

Liberie. Liberie ci^vo’. 

Combats aver tvs defeuseur- 
Sous nos drapeaux, quo la. victoue 
Aocoure a tes muli-s,aci oils, 
a Quo tes ciincinis expira^. 

Voicnt la triomphcjjp l^otie gloirc 
Anx annex, See. ,* 

Mab.skix,i,f.s ( properl y Maw ilk ), tin' 
ancient Massilin; » city of Frani*', capital 
of the department Bouclfes tin Rlnme.^m 
* .the Lion’s gulf; hit. 43° J7 7 N\; Ion. ;r 
E. ; seat of a hi>hop, atitl of many 
civil and military authorities; •The port 
is safe and spacious, capable of accommo¬ 
dating ,1200 vessels, hut not admitting a 
ship of larger size than a frigate. A new 
port has recently been constructed, suf¬ 
ficient to receive ships of the line, and is • 
uspd for quarantine ground. The lazaret¬ 
to is,the finest in Europe. The old city 
is principally composed of crooked, nar¬ 
row .and steep street*, lined with .high' 
houses. ' The, new city has Male, straight 
streets, with foot-walks. The houses are in 
general handsomely built, and there are- 
several agreeable promenades and squares. 
Tlie cathedral is out* of the oldest in 
’ France ;,llie Hotel de Vdle is the hand- 
’ScnrMsSt building in the city. There are 
an observatogtogeveral hospitals, a moni 
dt, piett, u bank, 31 churches^ an 

academy of arts and sciences, a royal col- 
leg®, a public library of (JO,000 volumes, 

, and numerous other literary, scientific and 
„ cl writable institutions. The principal ar¬ 
ticles of export are Naples soap (made at 


Marseilles),olive-oil, Itrnndy/ftncltovy, spir¬ 
its, excellent cutlery, corks, chemical prep¬ 
arations, coral, perfumes,silks, 2 k c. It car¬ 
ries on a considerable connnerce with all 
[tarts pf the world, particularly with Italy, 
Spain, Barbary and the Levant. In 182ti, 
82,000 bales of cotton (one quarter of the • 
whole amount imported info France) were 
carried into Marseilles. , Sugar (for its re¬ 
fineries), dye-wood, and other eolouial ai- 
tieles, form its imports. In J824, 5723 
vessels,v^ith a burden of 302,0SK5 tons,were 
entered at this port. The inhabitants are 
laborious, intelligent and lionPst, but 
quick.'and ardent; they are very lend of 
music, daiK-mg and shows. Population. 
JlA*,.'13. Marseille* was founded. <>00B. 

by a colony of Phoea ans, and formed, 
at an early period, a flourishing republic, 
celebrated for the wisdom of its institu¬ 
tions. Cicero calls it th e, Wiens of ("Jittit . 
I'nder the -domination oi the Romans, it, 
coqtinued to rival Alexandria and fuie 
stantinople in eonmiercc. During tin* 
middle ages. it. again became a republic, 
but, in 137»], was icduced by the counts 
of Provence. In 14. v 2, it was annexed. 1>> 
the crown of France. In the revolution, 
its inhabitants were at first distinguisheil 
by their zeal m tin or oflli- lew doctrine.-; 
hut. in 1723, it was found on the side of 
the Girnjffiists. 

Miksh, Deihert, bishop of Peterbor¬ 
ough, is u native of London, and was bred 
at 8 t. John’s college, w here he was much 
disiingui-hed both as a classical scholar 
and mathematician. Having obtained a 
fellowship find academical honors, lie 
went to Gottingen to improve himself in 
modern languages. He resided several 
yiars at. Gottingen, and there under¬ 
took the, translation of oup of the most 
profound works'of Germany into English, . 
viz. M idiaelis’s Introdueuou to the New 
Testament, to which lie added explana¬ 
tory and supplemental noil's (4 vols, 8 io.) v 
But ho did not confine himself tp theo¬ 
logical studies; he sought for and gained 
much, information on political id lit its, 
which lit transmitted to the minister, Mr., 
Pitt, who procured him u pension. When 
the French invaded Germany, lie returned 
to England, apd obtained the Margaret 
professorship of divinity »u the university ® 
of Cambridge. He then engaged in a ‘ 
course of lectures on theology, and rend ‘ 
them ii English instead of Latin, hy- 
whicli he induced persons of all orders 
and descriptions to attend them. In 1792,- 
he published an Essay on the Usefulness 
of Theological Learning, lie was soon 
engaged iu ^controversyfirst with arelt- 
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deacon Travis, ,ift support of orie of his 
notes on.Michaelis. life next,took’ up his 
pen against Mr. Bclsham, for the purpose 
of defending Ids own hypothesis resjiect- 
. lag the history of the gospcL He was 
afterwards engaged in a newspaper war, 
on the dispute between Mr. Lancasterand 

- Hr. Roll. He likewise published An Es¬ 
say on the English National Credit. What 
most recommended him to notice was his 
History of the Polities of Croat Britain and 
France,which was esteemed a full^ustifiea- 
lio! i of the conductor the English ministry. 
These exertions in the cause of church 
ami administration rendered him conspic¬ 
uous, ami he was, in Id](5, appointed bish¬ 
op of Landaff, and soon after tCiiutMncd 
to the see of Peterborough. Irin other 
works are, an Examination of the Con¬ 
duct of the British Ministry relative to the 
Proposal of. Bonaparte ; the Polities of 
Croat Britain vindicated ; a Dissertation 
on the Origin and Composition of the 
three first Cospels {lH()!i); Letters to tlic 
Anonymous Author of the Remarks on 
Michaelis and his Commentator ; the Il¬ 
lustration of lus Hypothesis respecting 
the three first Cospeis^(IdOd); a Defence 
of the atmvc Illustration ( 1804) ; a Course 
of Lectures on Divinity (ldKh: a Vindi¬ 
cation of Mr. Roll’s System of^Kdiication 
fltfll) ; Hist dry of the TrtuisMioiis of 
the Scriptures (Idl'J); /force Pilasgirtr 
( 1813), containing an Inquiry into the His¬ 
tory and Language of* the l'elasgiaiis; 
with others f>f less note. 

Marshal (in ancient (imiiiiii, Mars- 
chalk); derived, according to^sofue, from 
( the aneient Cerman word Mar, a liorse of 
the nobler kind, and Shall;, originally a 
servant (though at present a running fel¬ 
low) : beic'e Marsclutlk, a man appointed 
to tu|ce eare of the homes. Mari chat, an 
, French, still designates a fanier, though it 
also denotes a high dignity. As the word 
came, in the sequel, to designate high of- 

- ficereof state and war, tliis derivation of 
, the won! proved unacceptnhle to some 

persons, and it was attempted to derive it 
s from mar, maer, from the Latin major, ns 
in major-domo; hut the first derivation is 
the most probable, and it is by no means 
the only instance in which the names of 
’ high dignities originated with low em¬ 
ployments. A similar instance is the 
French conmlahle, from corns stahhli. 
Marshal signified at fust a person insisted 
with the charge of twelve horses tinder 
the comes stabxdi. In France, the title sunk 
still lower, so as to designate, as we have 
said, every furrier; but iu other parts of 
Europe, it rose ih dignity, as horses were 
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highly valued a] courts, so that it came to 
signify the person appointed to the care 
ofall the horses of a prince; and, these per-, 
sons Ixi’ng at-length appointed to high 
commands in the army, and important 
poets in the state, the title came to signify 
one of ihe highest officers of the court., 
The marshal ofthyfJerman empire deriv¬ 
ed his origin fronftke Frankish monarch*, 
and was equivalent to the comes slahtdi or 
connctable. He, was bound-to keep order 
at the corfmntion of the emperor,, and to 
jam ale lodgings for life persons connected 
with the ceremony. He w’as called areh- 
*ritirshal,lf*iligiihy belonging to the elec¬ 
torate of Saxony. At the coronation, it 
v\ as his duty to bring oats, in a silver ves¬ 
sel, from a heap in theppen market-place, 
and to present the vessel to the emperor. 

11 is duties wore discharged by a heredi- . 
tarv marslial (Erbmarschall). In France, 
maridnd dc France is, the highest military 
honor: marechal de, camp is equal to majoi;- 
genernl, in Austria to field-marshal. In 
Prussia,"general-field-marshal is the high¬ 
est military honor. In England, field- 
marshal means the commander-in-chief 
of all the forces. It is also given as an 
honorary rank to general officers who 
have no immediate command,— Marshal 
was, and in inimy^countries of Germany 
is, the title of theipiVsident of the diet of 
the estates. His office is sometimes he- 
reilitcryv Marshal also signifies a person 
who regulates the rerun mines on certain 
snltynn celehratiofls. Marsh/d is also used 
for Mime inferior officers in England. 

1 in* marshal of the king’s bench lifts the 
custody Dt the prison called the King's 
batch. He attends on the court of the 
same name, and takes into cuslojflv. aL 
prisoners eouuhitted by it. The officers 
in the V. Suites’ coprts, corresponding to 
die sheriffs in the courts of the several 
states, have also die name of marshal. 

Marshal, Earl. (See Earl Marshal.) 

Marshal, -Provost. (See Provost Mar- 

) . j, 

Marsiiam, sir John, a learned writer 
on ancient history and chronology', how; 
in 1002, in London, was educated at Ox- 
ford, and entered as a student of thd law 
at the Middle Temple. In ltjftS, he was 
made one of the six ^lerks in chancery, , 
which place he lost: and suffered itj his 
estate for his attachment to royalty during « 
the civil wars. At the restoyntiou of* 
Charles II, he recovered his office, was 
knighted, and became a member of par- 
liameiK. Three yeaai after, lie obtained a ' 
baronetcy. He died in 1085. His Canon 
Ch*tmuw JEgyptiacus, Ebraicus Graecus '• 
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' (London, 1672, folio), displayed mucherq- 
. dition and some ingenuity. He also publish* 
i ©d a wont on the difficulties in the chronol- 
, «gy.of .the Old Testament, and wtoote the 
preface to the-fust volume ofyDtigdale’s, 
Monasticon. ■, 

, .JVIaksi 5 1 . a tribe in Samnium*, on the 
northern bauk’of the at^us>Fucinus, in the 
present Jibruzzo uUerioh. ‘They had the 
same language with the Sabines. They 
distinguished . themselves in the social 
war, wldo)), from them, is also'called the 
‘ Marsian war.—A A*Genrian tribe belong- 

- ing'to the istsrvones, a member of the 

■ Cheruscuu, league. (See .fSTtruscam.) 
They pressed forward after the defeat of 

*' Vacus, and settled chiefly op the banks of 
> the Lippe, hut retreated during the .-tic- 
■ceeding wars with the Romans.. • 

Marsiglj, Lodov jeo Fernando, countof, 

■ was lxirn in J(io^, of an illfistnou< family ul 
Bologna, and. after having receiv ed a good 
educaiioji, went to Constantinople m 1071), 
with the Venetian ambassador. On liis 
reti.ni, he entered into die imperial ser¬ 
ve - ! , and was eirjployed as an engineer hi 
the war with Turkey. He was taken pris¬ 
oner at die passage of die llaab, and sent 
as a slave to Bosnia. On obtaining his 
liberty, he was again employed, and, ha\ - 
ing been mhde.a colony^ui* infantry, was 
sent, with his regimenqtf.garrisontiie for¬ 
tress of Brisac; and, that place being 
taken by the French in 1702, \vasaceu*-ed 
jof miH-ouduct, and ignominkyn^Iy <lis- 
'missed from the Austria^ servieu Retir¬ 
ing to ^Switzerland, he published a justili- 

; isrnoty memoir, and afterwards took up 
his residence at Cassis, near Marseilles, 
where ,h ( ' occupied himself with the study 
of marine botany, and other scientific 
pursuits. In 1702. pope Clement. XI 

- made him commander of his troojis : but 
k. he soon relinquished this office, and re¬ 
tired to liis native place, where, in J712, 
he founded die institute of Bologna, lie 

; afterwards travelled in England and Hol¬ 
land, and, in 1725, py]>li-4i<;d, at Amster¬ 
dam, his Histoire Pbpeupu dt la Mr (tbl.); 
and, in 172(J, his most valuable work, the 
iDanubius Pamwnii u-Mysictis (G vols., fol.), 

, containing the natural history of die Dan- 
h!h), dn its course through Hungary and 
Turkey. He died at Bologna in 1790, at 
the age of 72 . 

* Marston, John; an English drama’ic 
author, who lived in the reign of James I, 
was educated at Corpus-Christi <*ollege, 
Oxford, Anil was entered at the Middle 
Temple’, of which soeiety lie became lec- 
, jturer; but little more of liis personal his- 
lory is known, except that, lie was at pue 
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time upon tertiiB of friendship with Ben 
'Jonson. H<* was the autlior of eight 
plays, all acted at the Black Friars, with 
applause. Six of these were printed in 
one volume, in 1G33, and dedicated to the . 
viscountess Falkland. He also wrote 
three books of satires, entitled the Scourge 
of Vlllany (1599), reprinted in I7G4. 

Makston Moor, in Yorkshire, Eng- . 
land; celebrated forthfc battle Ik - ! ween the 
royal forces under prince Rupert and the 
'troops yf the parliament under Fairfax 
and Cromwell (1G44), in winch the latter 
were victorious. (See diaries /, and 
CromwcJL) 

njVlA'Rsiu'MLS, in zoology ; a singular 
fam.’-y of the ordtr ranurora ; in the 
class. menumalut, so called from a pouch 
( tmrsupiuhi in which tlie young remain 
immediately after birth, and into which 
they retreat in ease of danger, when older. 
(Sec Kangaroo, Opossum.) 

Marsias; a son of Olympus, Oiigms 
or llyagnis. Fable relate-' that, after Mj- 
nena had thrown away the flute which 
she had invented, displeased because it 
disfigured the countenance in playing,and 
had pronounced tly severest maledictions 
attains^ any one who should take if up, 
Mura'yns accidentally found’ this instru¬ 
ment, onjvhieh lie soon acquired sueii 
skill, tha/Tie dared to challenge ApuiMHo 
a contest. The Muses were invited to la¬ 
the umpires. At first, tin* vtronger music 
of the flute drowned tin - sniper tones of 
the lyre, on which the. god played; and 
Mar>y as was on the point of winning the* 
victory, whdii Apo”o accompanied his in¬ 
strument with !u< voice. Marsyus vwts 
imaMe to do the same with his flute. The 
Muses decided in favor of Apollo, who 
put,to death liis rash competitor by flay ing 
hifli alive. In this way was the curse of 
Minerva accomplished. This faille, is eni- ' 
blernatic of the preference given by the 
inventors of tlie fable to the art of singing 
to thq lyre above that of performing on 
the flute. Many ancient and modem* 
artists have represent! d the contest, as 
well as the punishment of Mtupyas. 

Mart, or Makqi k, Letter or. (See 
Leila- of Mart or Marque.) o’ ■ 

Martei.lo Towers, so called, by cor¬ 
ruption, from Morlella, it. Corsica, where* 
a strong Cower maintained a determined 
resistance, to ^i superior English force in 
1794. bln consequence of the great 
strength exhibited by this fort, the British 
government erected 27 similar towers on 
the Kentish goast, at intervals of about a 
qdarter of a mile, as a de,fortce against the 
threatened ihvasioii from France. They / 
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Rxe circular, with walls of great thickness, 
and roofs bomb-proof. One traversing 
gun is mounted ii|m>u each, ip working, 
which the men me secured by a lofty par¬ 
apet. . They i art; siirrounded by a deep 
dry fosse: the entrance is by a door sev¬ 
eral feet from the ground, approach to 
which is then cut oft'by drawing up the 
ladder. The ordinary guard consists -of 
from sis to twelve men. ' 

IVUrtkx (mustvia). The,term marten , 
'although- applied to the whole weasel 
Hihe, i> more generally used in tins coun¬ 
try to designate the pine marten [.XI. mnr- 
tis), which is an inhabitant of the woody 
disyiets in the northern parts of A meric 
from the Atlantic nwtlie Pacific, "mis 
Species is also found in Northern Afoa. and 
’"Europe.' It verj close!} re* f „.mhlcs llie 
marten of Europe, hut limy bRiijstingiii&hed 
by its smaller size, longer legs, finer, thick¬ 
er and more gloss} fur. and from the 
throat being marked !>} a broad yellow 
sjkjI, whilst the same prtrt in the Europe¬ 
an marten is white. The pine marten 
prevs on mice, rabbits and partridges, &e. 
A partridge's bead, with the leathers, is 
the best bait tor the h>g imps in which 
this animal is taken. vVheu this animal 
is pursued, and its retreat cut off, it shows 
ltd teeth, erects its hair, arehifs its hack, 
and hisses like a cat. It will si \vx a dog 
by the nose, and bite so hard, that unless 
the latter is accustomed to limit them* it 
sullijrs tin*-little animal to escape. It is 
easily, but never thorough!} tamed. It 
>burrows in the ground, carries nj, young 
about six weeks, and bring* forth from 
four to seven in a litter, about the latter 
. cud of April. The fur is line, and much 
. used for trimmings. Upwards of 100,000 
are collected annual]} in the fur countries. 
Peiiuunl's marten, commonly called die. 
fisher (M. canadensis), is also a native of 
the northern parts of America. It is a 
larger and stronger animal thaiy the last, 
mentioned species; climbs trees'wjjh fa-, 
cility, and preys principally on mice. It 
lives in the woods, preferring damp place's 
in the vicinity of w tiler. It inhabits a 
wide extent of country, from Pennsylva¬ 
nia to the Grout Slave lake. It brings 
forth once a year, from two to four young. 
"It is sought for for its skin, of which con¬ 
siderable numbers are every year export-, 
•nd by the fur traders. The European 
.marten (M. foina) inhalrits most jiJirts of 
Europe. It is a most elegant and livyly 
■ animal, exceedingly agile and graceful in 
its motions. The lemale breeds in hollow 
trees, mid produces from three to seven 
young at a time, which, in Winter, have 
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sometimes lieen found sheltered in mag-'b 
pies’ nests. Thtoe animals arc very do.- 1 b 
strtictive to poultry, eggs, &c., and also * ’ 
feed on'ruts, mice, npd moles;,they are 
also very fond of honey, and will some- . 
times eat seeds dud "grain. ’ They have a 
pmskV smell. They lire capable of being 
turned, but generally require to lie kept 
chained.. * . • 

]\lAi£Ti:Ns,dieorgo Frederic Von* pro¬ 
fessor at Gottingen,.and Hanoverian aulie. 
counsellor, onfc of the most eminent wri- l 
(ters’aud lecturers on the law of 11 a 
tious. His earliest work, whicli lias be- 
: o ftp asl!;'; Jard hook on the subject, Was 
published at Gottingen, in 1789, and has 
been translated by Coblwtt It bears the 
title of -a Comjieudium of the Law of 
Nation.*, founded on the Treaties and 
Customs of the modern Nations of En-. 
rope, lie afterwards published a Course 
of Diplomacy (in 3 vols., 8 vo.); a Coller-' 
lion of the principal Treaties of Peace 
and Alliance since 1761 (14 vols., 8 vo.); 
and several other works. Tho merit of «■ 
these works caused the services of the * 
author to lie sought for by 1 tin* German "• 
sovereigns. In 1807, Jerome Bonaparte 
appointed him a counsellor pf stale, in the » 
litiancial department; and he was retained 
in it alter die of Jerome* In 1814, 
lie »vas employed', at the congress of Vien¬ 
na, to draw no the reports of the confer- - 
cnees between the ministers, and vva- 
afterwards sent on a mission to prinei- 
(■lyistian, in Norway. In 48l6, he was , 
nominated minister from Hanover to the 
diet at Frankfort, where he died in 1821. 

1 Mamiva, Sister, was long deserved!} 
admired'for her active and impartial hu¬ 
manity. Anno Biget, |pown by the mime 
ui‘ Sifter Martha, was, before the French 
revolution, what is called a tuuriere in a • 
convent; that is, a nun who has the care 
of the turning box, fixed on pivots in the 
wall, by means of which messages and 
articles tire conveyed to and from die con¬ 
vent, without any of the nuns being seen. 
When the dissolution of the convents 
compelled her to return into society, she 
dedicated her time and her means to the 
consoling of the poor, and particularly of ■ 
prisoners. Though her pecuniary re¬ 
sources wore small, her kindness was un¬ 
bounded, In 180ft, when she was lie-, 
tween sixty and seventy years of age, siv 
hundred Spanish prisoners arrived at Be- 
saneon, the place where she resided. She 
hastened to their assistance, did her ut¬ 
most to' supply their wants, and watched 
over those who were sick. She was often 
employed by them to solicit the governor 
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of BeSMnjon, when they hod any, thing to' 
requests Mulone day,‘when she yrts visit- 
■ inghim on this kind of errand, he'said, 
“ sister Martha, you will bo muchVrieved 
' tti hear-that your good frjeiids the| Span- 
t iard 6 are going to* leave Bestmcon.” 
“ Ye«j” replied she, “hut the English are 
’ couniqg, and all the unfortunate are my 
\ friend^” Her impartial Benevolence was, 
iudeed, extended to all; and; in lSl-V^ts 
Utmost powers-were called forth to com¬ 
fort and assist the wounded French jind 
• allied soldiers. “Ir was on the field of. 
battle,” said the duke of Rcg'fio.m Ijer, 

\ “ that I bertime acquainted WiTth )ouC< 
^ character. Our soldiers, when the)' Mere 
. wounded, and far from their country, used 
to exclaim, ‘Oh, where is Sister Martha ? 
If she M'ere here, we should suffer Moss.’ ” 
After the confederated sovereigns obtain¬ 
ed possession of Paris, th,ey were desirous 


mitian appointed him tifoune, and made 
his circurnHtanf.es man* 'easy by presents. 
Trajan, who was no friend to satirists, 
withheld the favor which Martial had re¬ 
ceived from his predecessors. This in¬ 
duced the poet to'retire to jiis native city . 1 
Pliny the Younger gave him a stun of 
money to pay the expenses of the journey. 
While-in Italy, he married a Spanish lady, 
who brought him a considerable estate. 
He died in the year 101. His celebrity 
is founded on 14 books of epigrams, of 
'which he himself modestly says, “ Sunt , 
bona, su/it quadam mediocria , sunt mala 
plum.” The number and value of his 
epigrams give a- high idea of tl\c wit of 
the p*r»t. Most of* them are ingenious 
and cutthor; many are full of grace and 
attic salt; fr^l many, in which he chas¬ 
tises the vices’ of his age, are extremely 
indecent and immodest. He is the true 



of seeing this .admirable woman, and did 
not forget to reward her virtues. The 
emperor of Russia gave her a gold medal. 

- find a sum of money ; the emperor of 

- Austria, the cross of civil merit, and 2000 
francs ; "aiul the king of Prussia, a gold 
medal. The Spanish mouaieh cent her a 

♦cross. She jvas also presented to Louis 
“Tv VIII, who received her graciously, and 
conferred honors upon l6?r. She died at 
Besipi^on, in 1624. * 

Martha, Santa ; a city of Colombia, 
on the northern coast, with a large, safe 
and commodious harbor, strongly fortified; 
lat. 11° 19' N. s Ion. 76° 46' W.; popula¬ 
tion, 5000. The heat is great, and the 
' houses are liable to be filled with a fine 
sand, blown up b\ the south-wrt«t winds. 
It has considerable commerce. 

Martha’s Vi>oxun; an island of 
Massachusetts, on the south siae of Cape 
Cod, 12 miles west-north-west of Nan¬ 
tucket, 19 miles long, and from 2 to 10 
broad; Ion. 70° 40' W; lat. 41 0 40' N. The 
greatest part of the island is low and level, 
and but u small part of the land is good. 
' The principal manufactures are those <Jf 
wool and salt The island contains three 
. towns, Edgartown, Tisbury, and Chil- 
mark. .'On the north side of the islaud ia 
' the harbor of Holmes’ Hole. (q. v.) 

Martial, MarcusValerius, the mosteele- 
. brated of the-epigrammatical writers among 
ihe Romans, was born at Bilhilis, in Cdti- 
beria, A. D. 43, and educated at Calaguris 
{ Caiahorra ), the birth-place of his friend 
Quiuctjlian. He went to Rome* wheii 
v young, during the reign of Nero, and lived 
under the reign of GaJba and the follow¬ 
ing emperors; from some of whom he 
received marks of esteem and favor. Bo- 



lather of modern epigram, which is dis¬ 
tinguished from the simple Greek epi¬ 
gram, ty' the comergence of all its parts 
to one witty point. The best editions of 
his works are that of Paris ltd7, folio; 
of Heriverius (Leyden. Hi IS arul l(i 19, H 
vols. 12 mo.}; of £clire\elius (Le\dcii, 
Hm(>): and Rader (Montz, lti27, folio;, 
an expurgated German translation lias 
also beeujiuhlished by Wfllmaiui (Co- . 
logno, 

M uitI.u Law. The law martial ap- 
plies to soldiers in actual service, and, 
in England as well as in tlv.U. States, i> 
founded iqion particular statutes. Chief- 
justice HaJe, in his History of the Com¬ 
mon Law, clfapter *i, says, it is a body of 
rule.-., and a jurisdiction rather indulged by 
the law than constituting a pan of ii. 
But it does not apjH’ar wljy it is not a part 
of the law of the land, as much as the 
laW mere)unit or any other branch of 
law. It is true it applies only to per¬ 
sons in actual military service, and only 
to their conduct in such service ; hut 
SO the.maritiuie law applies only to per¬ 
sons engaged in maritime trade, and has 
reference only to acts done, or obligations 
arising, in that trade. The jurisdiction . 
under the law martial is in a distinct tri¬ 
bunal, and the mode of proceeding is i 
different from that which prevails in the 
common law and in equity jurisdiction; 
the tribunal for the trial of offences against 
tfie, military law being a court-martial 
(consistbig of a number of officers, from 
5 to 13’ in the U. States!, appointed by ' 
some superior officer. The proceedings 
are (iondueted, not by attorneys, but by an 
* officer called a judge advocate, who by, 
th,e act of the congress of the U. State* 
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after the prisoner shall have made his 
'plea, as to object to any leading question 
to tiny of the witnesses, or any question 
to the prisoner, the answer to which, 
might make him criminate himself.” The 
several states of the I'rtion have also a 
law martial, consisting of the statutes re¬ 
lating to tlieir militia, directing the manner 
of constituting courts-martial, and specify¬ 
ing the otlcnces of which these courts 
shall have jurisdiction, and assigning the 
kinds and limiting the degrees of punish¬ 
ment. A military code, add also a special 
tribunal for the trial of offences against 
provisions, are absolutely necessary, 
the government and regulation d ^.m ar¬ 
my, since the offences to v\ly»m such a 
code relates,’ are. quite djtiJorent from 
those cognizable by the common law, and 
are such that the ordinary tribunals are 
not fitted to have jurisdiction of them: 
the proeeedings, loo, must he more sum¬ 
mary than is practicable before the stand- 
ing judiciary. The act ot‘congress above 
mentioned contains a list of military of¬ 
fences, and prut ides minute regulations 
for the government the army, in 101 
articles, to which every officer of the ar¬ 
my is required to subscribe at the time of 
entering the service. *>v 

Mahticxac. (See Franrc, and Pollgnar.) 

Martin, St., the most famous of this 
name, was horn of heathen parents al ria- 
haria, in Pannonia (now .Sftin, in Lower 
Hungary), about the yearfSlli. lie attend¬ 
ed the, catechetical school at,l'atia. Ilis 
father was a military tribune, and coin- 
jielled him. in his lilth year, to take up 
sums. He is said to have early escaped 
from his father, and received instruction 
in a Christian church. While a soldier, 
his life was marked with, the rigor or n' 
monk. He served under Constantins and 
Julian, and went to final, where he. ap¬ 
peared as tlu 1 model of all virtue. Among 
other acts, lie divided his cloak with a 
poor man, whom he J met at the gates of 
Amiens. The legend says that Christ ap¬ 
peared to him in the following night, cov¬ 
ered with the lrnlf of this cloak. Soon 
aftfr this vision, Martin was baptized, in 
337, and lived many years in retirement, 
till St. Hilaries, bishop of Poitiers, ap¬ 
pointed him exorcist.' While on a jour¬ 
ney to visit las parents, he was attacked 
in the Alps by two highway rubbers; the 
nxe of one assailant was already hovering 
1 over, his head, when the other, touched by 
his look,of innocence, saved him, arid was 
immediately converted. 1 In Pannonia, to 

’ • • 


converted his mother, and opposed, with’, 
zeal, the' Arians, who prevailed in Illyria. 
For fhis, he was scourged from the coun¬ 
try*. on which occasion ho manifested the 
firmnesp of a mrtrtyr. He now establish¬ 
ed a/monastery in Milan, and afterwards, 
having been driven thence by the bishop 
Auxbntius, funded amotber on the island 
of Galtinariu, in the Ligurian sea. He 
next settled at Poitiers, where he assem¬ 
bled'a numlier of religk^is persons, and is • 
said to have wrought many miracles; for 
have raised one of his pupils 
rotn tiie <l£ad. In the year 375, the 
bishopric of Tours was conferred on him 
against his will. In order to withdraw 
himself from the world, he built the far 
moiis convent of Marmoutiers, between 
the Loire and a steep rock, where he fin¬ 
ished his life in the year 400. This Is re¬ 
garded as the oldest *abbey of France. 
St. Martin was the first to whom the Ro¬ 
man church offered public adoration. 
His exertions in spreading the true belief, 
and e\u*rminatii%paganism in France, are 
deserving of all commendation. The 
anecdote, that the emperor Maximinus, at 
a banquet, to which he invited Martin, 
offered him tlf\goblet in order to receive 
it from his liaqVG has made 1 him the 
patron of drinkers. His festival, which , 
takes place on the 11th of November, was 
formerly celebrated with banqueting- and 
can lUsnIS, v\ here the hilarity w as frequently 
excessive (as is shown by t!ic French ex¬ 
pression Mnrtinrr, and lemal <fa St: Martin'. 
The VroFissiti I'idi i de Triniiate, attributed 
to Sr. Martin, is regarded as spurious. 

Martin. Of five jKipcs.of this name, 
the most important are, Martin I, of To- 
di, if! Tuscany, who was educated with 
rare, and elected pope in 64l>. At a sy¬ 
nod of Italian bishops in the Luternn 
church al Rome, he caused the Monothe- 
litrs and the emperor ILqnelius to la* sol¬ 
emnly condemned. He, was therefore 
carried captive ft* Constantinople, and 
condemned to death as a traitor. At the 
request of the patriarch Paulus, the ptm-* 
ishment of death was transmuted into that 
of banishment. Martin was deprived of 
all marks of his dignity, exposed to the con¬ 
tumelies of the popple and soldiers, and 
banished to the Chersonese, where lie 
died in 655. On account of these suffer¬ 
ings, he w us numbered among the saints. 
We have 18 epistles of his, of little value. 
—;Martin V 7 of the ancient family of Co- 
lonna, was chosen pope in 1417, after the 
abdication of Gregory XII, and the dejMi- 
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MARTIN- 


wtionofBenedtet idll, during thd coun¬ 
cil orCoustance. No one of his prede¬ 
cessors or followers lias ev4r been conse¬ 
crated With, such solemnity. He*rode on 
a white house, which ibe emperor jof Ger- 
mkny apd the elector of the Palatinate, 
bofti on foot, led by the bridle. A t lumber 
pf prihces, and a wh\>le council,* lbrmod 
his retinue. His first a<‘t was to promul¬ 
gate a bull against the Hussites, which is 
remarkable trom<he circumstance that in 
it the poj>e seems to recognise tbfc supreme 
authority of the councils, li) 1418,' lie 


MARTINET. . 

,• i *.. 

manual, whichj siuce 18Q0, has gone 
tlirough eight editions. He was bom in 
Hesse, went to Gottingen when 15 years* 
old, and became a lawyer three years 
later. He was appointed professor at Gfit-* 
tingen and at Heidelberg, which political' 
troubles obliged him. iu 1815, to/leavf; 
and he received an appointment iu Wei¬ 
mar, at the same time lecturing in Jena. 
He has drawn up an order of procedure,'' 
and a criminal code, for Weimar, which 
have not yet been sanctioned. He luu 
appear^ 1, besides, as a political writer, and 


dissolved the council of Gonstance.tltimgh was editor of the New Rhenph Mercury, 
a Dumber of difficulties wcre/^PJhaduiSu-iv. from 1810 to 1818. 

. , , . \ t , 'v*' nr * **1 f .• •it t« • 


and dissensions continued in the church 
Benedict Xlll still li cod; arid, at Ids death, 
in 1434, a new antipope was elected in 
Clement VIII, who first renounced his 
pretensions in 1429, when he received the 
bishopric of Minorca as an indemnifica¬ 
tion. A council which,Martin V convened 
at Pavia, and theuce renipved to Sienna, 
was dissolved, without haling established 
any thing. • He died soon after, in 1431.' 
He has the merit cf havjpg restored unity 
to the church, and pacified Italy. "We 
yet possess some works of his. 

Martin, don Juan, El Empecinado. 
(See Die z.) 

Martin, Louis.Clautby St., a mystical 
writer, of* noble desdfot (marquis), was 
born at Amboisc, in Tourraine, Jan. 18, 
1743, entered early the military service, 
travelled over Europe, served during the 
revolution in the national guard, and retir¬ 
ed to solitude. He died at Antray, near 
Chatillon, @ct. 14, 1803. He was modest 
and pious: his works are full of symbolic 
mySticisui. He .found a number of ad¬ 
herents, who calied the in selves .Mart in ists. 
He translated Jacob Bohme’s Aurora 
^Morgcnroihe). Ilis mystical work Des 
Erraws el de la l\rlU (Lyons, 1775) is 
famous, lie further wrote Tail van natu¬ 
ral dts Rapports qui existent entre Dku, 
VHomme d rUnivcrs (Edinburgh, 1782, 2 
Vpls-); De V Esprit de^ Choses (1800, 2 
vols.); Ecce Homo; he nouvel Homme (1796); 
Mxmslere dl VHomme iT Esprit (1802); 

Homme tie Dtsir (new ed., Metz, 1802, 
2 voIs.); he Crocodil , ow la Guerre du Bien 
et du Mod, Poime epico-nutgique, en CII 
Cftftnts (1800) ;#Z)e Dieu et de la Nature, 
’'&e. 

(||^artin,C hristopher Reinhard Dietrich; 
counsellor of the high court of appeal, 
prhuycounsellor of justice to .the grand- 
*dc4pt of Saxe-Weiirmr, &c.;’one of the 
most distinguished jurisconsults of Ger- 
tngnyy particularly in the branch of judi¬ 
cial propedure ; on which he has written a 


S witin, John, a distinguished lining 
■ >s a native of an obscure town, called 
HaydotiMhridge, on the Tyne, about siy 
miles frortvlh .vham, in. Northumberland, 
lie was bom on July, 1789, and was first 
inspired with a* lov e of painting by seeing 
some drawings made by his brother, which 
he immediately copied and surpassed. 
After struggling w ith various difficulties, 
lie went to London, and there obtained 
patrons. His first successful picture was 
Sudak in search of*the Waters of Obliv¬ 
ion. Tliis was 'followed’ by Adam and 
Eve in Paradise, Joshua,Abe Destruction 
of Babylon, Belshazzar's Feast, and the 
Destruction of Herculaneum. The two 
last of these pictures were exhibited at 
Bullock’s museum, and excited the admi¬ 
ration of more than fitly thousand specta¬ 
tor, who paid to see them, though one of 
them had before been open to public view 
at the British gallery. Mr. Martiu has 
since executed a magnificent picture, the. 
subject of’which is Sardanupalus, or the. 
Fall of Nineveh, and another representing 
the deluge. All his pictures have been 
engraved by himself, iu 1830,engravings 
of this Belshazzar, Joshua, and the Dejuge, 
having been presented to the king of 
France by the French academy, that 
prince ordered a medal to bo struck, and 
sent to Mr. Martin, in token of his esteem. 
The genius of this artist inclines him u> 
represent the vast, the terrible, tjbe obscure, 
the supernatural The horrors of the 
tempest, the convulsions of nature, the aw¬ 
ful immensity of space, are combined With 
the gorgeousness and sublimity of die arch¬ 
itecture and drapery, and the tempest of 
terror and' despair in the human breast. 
Yet, in point of finish, in coloring and in 
drawing, he ia deficient. He has the soul 
‘of the poet, hut wants some of the excel¬ 
lences of the, artist. (See the Edinburgh 
Review, Juile, 1829.) 

Martinet; a word frequently used to 
signify* a strict disciplinarian,' who some-' 
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timee'giv^s officers and soldiers imnece^/pltWfed in "Mnglaj^^ane^SMl cc^^ y 
! wiry trouble. It is supposed to have origiv ,719 cocod, 491 cotton*; 17491 is pasturage, *'. 
Wed from an adjutant Of that iterate, who- , 19 ^'Woods., The annual production iff,A 
was in high repute aS a drill officer, during valued at 2jr,000,000 francs. The islands 

the reign of Louis XIV. .The word also - J ”— JL — - - 

signifies, in Frencjh, a sort of scourge, used 
by school-masters; nnd perhaps) this in¬ 
strument may have been die true source 
of the above military term/ , 

Martini, John Baptist, a skilful coin 


consumed French ■ products to the value / 
of 16,090,000 in 1834, and exported to the 
mother country 18,000,000 in value. The 
tonnajdi engaged hi this commerce was 
33,500 tons. The revenue, in' 1823, was, 
4,000,000. It has a garrison, and the ad-'. 


poser end musician, born at Bologna, in ministration^ conducted by a council, at ( 
1700, entered early into' the order of Mi- the head pf which is the governor. Mar-* 
nim Friars, and travelled tor soma time in unique was discovered by the Spaniards, 
Asia; and it was not until hisretra-n, that in 1493, and occupied by the French in 


he entirely devoted himself tp mulie. His l ^ ie seventeenth century, 

progress was so rapid, that, at the age of/‘Toe Eu|ll^i captured it repeatedly; for . 
J7,»he was appointed cliaiiehmaster t. it the last tirrte, in 180ft, and restored it to 

France in 1814. 

Marty*, Henry, an able missionafy, • 
was b<Jm in Cornwall, in 1781; 'in 1797, 
jentered St. John’s college, Cambridge* of 
which society he was chosen fellow, in 
1802. The following year, he tofck orders,. 
and, in 1805, went to India, as a chaplain , 
to the East India company. In the East* 
he distinguished himself by hjs rapid ac¬ 
quirement of the native languages. ’ He* 
became master of Sanscrit, translated the , 
Common Prayer into, llmdoostanee, and- 
performed divine service publicly in that ’ 
language. From India, he proceeded to*' 
Shiraz in Persia^vqd translated the Psalms 
and New? Testament into the Persian 
tongue. He also held conferences with ’ 
the learned Mohammedans, nnd converted j ’ 
some oft them to Christianity. He died ,, 
of«a decline, in Persia, Oct.*1(5,1812. 

Martyr, Peter (more correctly' Pietro ; 
.1 Iartire d'Jlnghicra), an Itilian writer, 
who, aftA having attached hftnself to (he 
•cardinal Visconti, and to the archbihbop 
of Milan, went to Spain (1487), distin- • 


•onvent of his ordci* in Bologna;,/. hich 
Mtimtioli-he tilled until liis dca^'iti 1784, 
everci.Jing, at the same tinny’Ac functions 
of professor; and from the^cliool ofMar- 
.titii issued some of the most eminent com¬ 
posers in Italy. He. wrote a History' of 
‘ Music (in 3 vols., folio): as also mt Essay 
on Counterpoint; and Campendio della 
Tboria dt .Yumeri. 

Maktimco, or Martinique : one of 
the largest of the Carihhee islands in die 
W est Indies, belonging to France ; 48 
miles long, aud about iO broad; square 
miles, 380: population, in 1827, 101,865; 
PJW whites, 10,78(5 free pvcqi4‘‘ of color, 
and 81,142 slaves; chief towns, rb. Pierre 
and Fort Royal; Ion. 61° to 01 n 21)' \V.; 
Ait. 1 P 24' to 14° 5t V N. It is very uneven, 
and intersected, in all parts, hy a number 
of hillocks, which are mostly of a coni¬ 
cal Ibrm. Three mountains rise above 
•heso smaller eminences. *Fhe highest 
!wars the indelible marks of a volcano. 
The woods with which it is covered, eou- 
tmuallv attract the clouds, which occasion 


noxious dumps, and contribute to ntiike it .guished himself in the military service of 


horrid nnd inaccessible, while the Avo 
others are in most parts cultivated. From 
•hese mountains, hut chiefly from the first, 
'Spue many springs that water the tslaqd. 
These waters, which flow in gentle 
' ■ streams, arc changed into torrents on the 
» slightest storm. Their quality partakes of 
‘lie Anature of the soil they pass through: 
in some places, they are excellent, in oth¬ 
ers; so bad that the inhabitants are obliged 
to drink the water they have collected iu 
the rainv seasons. The yellow fever 


Ferdinand and Isabella, and then embrac¬ 
ed the clerical., profession. Ferdinand 
employed him in some important affairs, 
anil created him counsellor «fi the Indies. 
Charles V also treated him with favor. * 
lie-died in 1526/at the age of 75 years. 
His princqail works are De Rebus Ocean- 
iris el Orbe novo Decades,—-*, history of ’ 
the discoveries-of Columbus and his suc¬ 
cessors, front their own relations; Dt Jh- 
sv.lis mtper inventis (1521)*; De LegaUone 
flabylonica ,—an account of his embassy * 


rainy seasons. _ - - _ . „ ■ - — T — 

made great ravages iu 1825: hurricanes,' to Egypt, whither Ferdinand had sent 
in 1813,1817,1823, were destructive: the < him,in 1501; and nis Opus Epistolarium. 
.earthquakes of 1823 and„1828 did But little Martyr, ^ Peter (whose family name - 

damage: Of 75,381 hectares,* the super- was Vemigli), one of the earliest Protest-; 
f?c : al area of the is|and, 17,622 are em- ant divines, distinguished for learning and ' 

. - A hectare is ncarlv two and a half English abilities, was bom at Florence; in the year ; 

sera, , ‘ , 1500, and entered, at, the age of 16, iqto >. 
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the order of the regular canons of'St. Au- 
, i'ustinc v at jhe, monastery of Fiesole. . In 

• 1519, Ire removed to Padua, Wliere he. 
t^udied Cjreek and philosophy, fn 1526, 
he commenced * preacher, and attracted 

. great 'applause in several cities of Itidy. 
.Vfter receiving numerous important of- 

* fteel iw his order, his* religious opinions 
,- v wove considered as savojjng too much of 
v the doctrine of die reformers, and it be- 
V Vame necessary for him to quiftlt'aly, and, at 

Zurich, in Switzerland, lie was received 
ft, m a friendly manner by die Protestant 
clergy (1542). Soon after, *he became 
\professor of Jiv inity at St.rusbmj^~^xjn 
? 1547, accompanied ihicer, ?agius, miiT 
‘ otherfleiiniod reformers, on the lmiuition 
' of archbishop Cranmer, to England. Mnr- 
ryrhad followed the example of Luilier. 
iii marrying a nun, who had renounced 
. her vou>. He was appointed to the the-, 
ulogical chair at Oxford, in 1549. and he- 
oauie a very cffiei<*nt assistant to the Eng¬ 
lish informed clergy, in carrying on their 
pgtns of innovation in the church. On 
t f ,. accession of quean Mary, being com- 
.landed to quit the country, he returned 
to Strasburg, and resumed his former sit¬ 
uation. In 1556, he removed to Zurich, 
to occupy the office of theological profes¬ 
sor. In 1561, lie assisted^at the famous 
conference between 1 Vf Catholics and 
; Protestants held at Poissj*, in France; and 
died a! Zurich, in the following, year. 
Peter Martyr was the author of many 
; works bn divinity, Including cocnmenta- 
-ries on ^otne *parts of tlifc Old and New 
/ : Testaments. He is said to have excelled 
K Calvin in erudition, and the knowledge 
.of languages, and his personal'Character 
'. ■ was extremely amiable. 

! *•. Martyrs (from the Greek a w it- 
. .ness); a name applied, by the Christian 
** church, to those persons, m particuJiu', 

’ who, in. the early ages of Christianity, and 
e during the great persecutions, suffered ig- 
ribminv and death* rather than renounce 
their faitlf, and thus testified theii un¬ 
shaken confidence in th.3 truth and divine 
origin of the hew doctrines. The anima- 
’• Utm which fiiitli inspires in noble minds,, 
wherever i,t is opposed and oppressed, has 
, given to the Christian cjiurch many heroic 
, examples of this sort; and, in all ages and 
I 1 * countries, religious tyranny lias aroused 


.ology is tl\e mbst celebrated, (On the , 

■ worship of martyrs, see foe article Scania,) 
Martyr , in a w ider sense, is used for any 
innocent jicrsoii who suffers in a good • 
cause, or in a cause which he considers 
so; thus wc say, to be a martyr to the 
truth, to a cause, &c. (For flrnher infor- 
mation, see Persecutions.) ) 

Martyrs, JEra of. (See Epoch.) 

Martyrs , Festivals of the, seem to have 1 
been observed as early as the second een- 
. tury. The Christians offered prayers at 
the totals of the - marfyra, and thanked 
God t‘S the example which they had 
given to the world* The rite was con- 
i Jaded with the sacrament of the Lord's 
and the distribution of arms. JBu- 
logiesvrere also delivered, and.accounts 
of the, nVs and actions of the deceased 
read. Tiit^* festiv a)s were called the 
birth-days of tkc martyrs, because oil the 
day of their death they were born to the 
joys of eternal life. The churches or 
chapels consecrated to the martyrs were 
’sty let! martyria. Tl>ev sometimes, though 
not always, contained their bout's, and 
sometimes were paiticular rooms in the 
great churches. 

Marvell, Andre<V, was born at Kings-* 
ton-npon-Hull, m 1020, and sent to Trin¬ 
ity college, Cambridge, Whence he was 
inveigled /wvvhy by some jesjpitieal eiriis- 
saries, mlfl was found by his father in a 
bookseller's shop in London, and induced 
to return to college. On the death of his 
father, in 1040, lie made the tour of Eu¬ 
rope, and distinguished himself l>y hojiio 
humorous satire* against Richard Flecks 
noe, an English poetaster, resident at 
Rome, which circumstance induced Dry- 
den to give the name of Mac Flecknoe to 
bis satire against Shadwell. He after¬ 
wards acted as secretary to the English * 
leifrtion at Constantinople, and, on his re- • 
turn, was appointed assistant to Milton, in 
/his office of Latin secretary. In 1660, he 
was chosen member of parliament for his / 
imtivtv. place, which he represented to tho •’ 
end of his life, and obtained a high char-/' 
acter for diligence, ability* aiid integrity. - 
In the reign of Charles 11, MarveJI was in 
the ojiposition, and his whole efforts, both 
in and out of parliament, were directed to 
the preservation of civil and religious 1&* 
brty. Although he rdkly Sboke, his infltir )■ 


the spirit of .martyrdom, which leads to 'ence was great. The earl of Devonshire ,; 
foe sacrifice bf life and of worldly good was intimate with hirn,and prince Rupsrt v; 
. for tajth. - An account, of the life, perse- often followed his ad vice. He had the char- , 
etuions and deatli of the (.'hristian martyrs, ■ acter of lieing the wittiest man of his time, v 
, is called inartytokgy. Clement I, bishop.- and wrote, a number of poetical effusions 
' , of .Rotate, w#B.foe first who attempted a of the humorous and satirical kind, which ( 
, wprlc of fois kind. The Roman martyr- .were very effective as party jpeces. Mar- z 
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Vt-ll was the author of several tracts, onS v weleansof her feelings utthebirthofCftri*^;: 
t*f which, entitled an Account of . the. the salutations of tfife shepherds, and hfe 

/I .1. 1* Tl A talti 4 un i>i t Tlnvunu IrwnAi'i Am in ih rh ... * 1 _ . it . 


.publisher. Notwithstanding tho earaest- 
’ ness with which he opposed the court, his 
wit made hint a litvorite with Charles II, 

■ w v ho • deputed the lord treasurer Donhy 
to Wait upon him, with the offer of 
£1000, and a promise of future favor. He 
rejected the bribe without hesitation; anti 
was obliged, on the departure of the cour¬ 
tier, to send to a friend for the k\q of a 
guinea. The life of Marvell was rncVe than 
. mice threatened by his irritated enemies^ 
aufl his death, which ^nppeued in Aujdst, 
Ih78, without much previous has 

been attributed, with no sumdorl from 
direct evidence,to poison. Hew as buried 
at St. Giles’s in the Ficldspit tlie expense 
of his constituents, who voted a sum to 
erect a montimenffto liis memory; but it 
w as not admitteuby the rector. The most 
complete edition (if his works is that by 
Thompson, with au account of his life (.‘1 
toIs., 4to., 1776). 

Mary is probably derived from the He¬ 
brew'.Miriam (strife, iflWicdienre). Mary, 
the mother of Jesus, in the language of 
church,' Our ‘Dear Lady, or the Holy 
I irgin (in French, JYotrc-Danie; Italian, 
Madonna; English, Our Lculy), is dose rill¬ 
ed in the gospel history ns a virgin »in 
humble circumstances, but of the stem of 
l.iavid, who lived in obscurity in Nazareth, 
a city of Galilee, and was betrothed to Jo¬ 
seph, a carjieuter. A heauyity 'messen¬ 
ger broke in upon her solitude, with a sal- 
' illation of the deepest vein ration. The 
Virgin was ustonisbedat the appearance: 
he.r modest feelings could not account for 
such « mark of distinction. The angel 
saluted her as the highly-favored of God, 
and announced to her thut she should 


when she heard the prophetic blessing of 
Simeon. At th$ wedding in Cana, she 
sought the miraculous power of 1 her Son 
to relieve# the embarrassment occasioned 
by rr want of wine. She doubtless attend¬ 
ed him through all his perilous course, 
pcS'eT.^mitdifu 1 anxiety; for we find 
ner absorbeuin silent sorrow at his cross, 
with the beloved disciple John. To* his 
cure Jesus intrusted her as to a son, after 
which ;he disappears* from history. To¬ 
wards the ond of the lbrirth century, par¬ 
ties were formed among tlie Christians,' 
which paid her too Jjttle or too much ven-* 
oration. Some Tbraemn and Scythian 
women, having u very slight knowledge 
«1’ Christian in , carried into Arabia their 
pagan feelings towards a mother of the 
gods, and established a formal V or8 hip 
of tlie Virgin Maty. They worshipped 
her as a goddess with prayers, processions 
and sacrifices, and, among other ceremo¬ 
nies, offered her, on a carriage conseerated- 
to her service, sm^fl’cakes (Greek, koUyris J, 
whence they ’ W'cre called CoHyridian*. 
Even orthodox theologians began to main¬ 
tain the opinion that Mary always remain¬ 
ed a virgin as a ^octrine of # faith; and a 
party' in Arabia, which regarded her 
as the actual wife of Joseph' arid the 
.mother of several children by him, was 
called .Tntulikomarianitcs, that is, the 
adversaries of Mary. At the, end of Jtho 
fourth century, llclvidiue in Palestine and 
bislufji Bonosus in Illyria were- declared 
heretics for the avowal of similar opin¬ 
ions. Poetry and the Catholic church 


hear a son, who should be. called the Son 
<>f God, the long-expected Savior of the 
. Jews. “ How shall this he,” she replied, 
. “ seeing I know not a man ?” The tuigel 
Informed her that the power of God should 
. .overshadow her, and ‘make that which 
wag impossible a reality, as had been the 
.' case with her aged friend Elizabeth, who 
was barren. She bowed in submission to 
' the will of dm Supreme,—“ Behold the 
' hotidmaid of the Lord: be it unto me ac- 
.«■ cording to thy word.” The feelings ex- 
X’ited. by her high and wonderful Resting 
raised her above doubt, and the song of 
praise into which she bursts forth at her 
meeting with Elizabeth expresses tlie joy 
•, winch she felt at her destination. The little 
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readily adopted tlie image of Mary for an 
ideal of female excellence. With the 
worship of saints, the veneration of the 
Virgin Mary is natwrally connected. In 
the sixth century, the Christian church 
begun to celebrate festivals in her honor, 
of which the Purification, the Annuneia- . 
tion and the Visitation (the visit of Mary 
to Elizabeth) are still retained in many ’ 
^Protestant countries. TBe Greek and 
Catholic Christians, and the schismatic 
churches in the East, observe several feasts ’ 

, besides the above in honor of the Virgin; 
for instance,’ the birth of Mary, and her 
ascension to heaven; that is, her death • 
and reception to heaven (by the Catholics 
called the Assumption). The festival of tb*ff 





MARY—MARY OF MEDICI. 

ji»^T>a,cufw«Wftcep6oB is celebrated ohly, herself to be guided by Italian andSpau- 
* hy thaCatholic eburtih. It wits first in- ink favorites. The state lost its respect 
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- t'roduced-'in 1145": ,U was not received, 
however^.,universally, on account of the 
violertY/oppOeltion of “the Dominicans. 
^TheiA. disciples of St. Thomas Aquinas 
.^(q, v.j'tefusqd to admit that Miuy was 
. conceived and' bom Without original si 


sun, 


abroad, and was torn by the dissensions 
of § the great within. A treaty, conclud¬ 
ed* in 1014, granted to the malcontents, 
every thing which they had asked for;- 
but party spirit rose anew, as Mary’s con- 
, , . _ . duct caused universal dissatisfaction, she 

. The council of Trent left, this dispute uu-^ having given herself totally up to the 
Adeckled, notwithstanding the violence with guidance of the*marshal d’Ancre nnd his 
‘ which it had often been renewed. Tim wife,—the two most shameless favorites 
! worship of Maiy gave rise to a belief iu that ever stood near a throne. The.death 
e the miraculous power of several old rim- of this/'nurslial, murdered by order of 
- ages of the Virgin. Those at Lorctto, in Louis $111, put air end to the civil war. 
>' Italy, and Czeustochovv (q. ^ Mary was banished to Blois, whence she' 

are particularly celebrated for their healing ’''proceeded to Angoul&nc. Richelieu, then ■ 
powers, J>Oth in diseases of mind and m&t,op of Luyon, reconciled the mother 

and AM* in Hi lit, blit Mary; dissatisfied 
with the i^m-fulfilincntof die terms of the 
agreement, dhidled a new war, which, 
however, was'*konu suMued. After the 
death of die connliable do Luynes,her en¬ 
emy, Maiy stood at tfie head of the coun¬ 
cil of state. Jn order to strengthen her 
authority, she introduced Richelieu, her 
favorite, into the council; but hardly had 
the cardinal reached the summit of his 
greatness, when he ijiade his former pro¬ 
tectress sensible thtit lie was no longer 
dependent upon her, and she immediately 
labored to effort his downfall. Louis 


body. To such images, die' Catholics 
have been accustomed to perform pilgrim- 
ages to obtain the indulgence promised to 
pilgrims by the papal bulls. , Several reli¬ 
gious orders have bee# instituted in honor 
of die Virgin Maiy, among which are die 
mendicantlorder of Servites (q.v.), and all 
the orders of females called by her name; 
for example, the nuns of the Conception, 
'if tiie Annunciation (see Franciscans), of 
die Visitation.—Sacred history mentions 
several Marias: 1. Mary of "Bethany, the 
Sister of Lazarus, the ready scholar and 
tender worshipper of Jesus, to whom he 


vouchsafed his peculiar'(friendship and au XIII haying fallen seriously sick at Lyons, 
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imperishable name (MaUheto xxvi, 13). 
'9. fUary of Magdala, or Mary'Magdalene, 
Vfho was cured by Christ of an inveterate 
' disease, and proved hei; gratitufie by the 
, most devoted adherence to him. She 
• served him with her property, attended 
' .him pn his journeys, am! wept ?t his cru- 
i eifixion. She was the last to leave his 
grave, and the first to visit it on the 
morning of the resurrection, and to behold 
,/ her risen Lord. (See Magdalene.) —3r Ma~ 
■ ry, the wife of Cleophas, the mother of• 
the.apostle James, and, 4. Mary, the sister 
of Mary the mother of Jesus, both of 
i who? n we find at las cross and his sepul¬ 
chre, and who had probably been in his 


she obliged him to promise to abandon the 
cardinal. In order to avoid'the fulfilment 
of this promise, die king endeavored to 
reconcile the two partji s after his recov¬ 
ery. Maiy was not to be moved, and the 
king was so,much displeased that he cop-. 
seated to sacrifice her. .A secret council 
of state was held, the chief mover of winch 
was the cardinal, who showed, in a long 
speech, that cither fie’ queen or lie himself 
mpst be sacrificed. He then set forth tlio 
dangers which threatened the state from 
without and within so forcibly, that the 
king held himself lost without the support 
of ’his prime minister. All the other 
members of. the council of state agreed 
train. (For the Catfcftlic worship of the . with the king, partly from flattery, ]>artly 
Virgin, so important in history, and for its from fear of opposing him, {mrtly from the 


; influence on the fine arts, see Virgin, and 
Saints,) 

flS Mary or Medjci, daughter of Francis 
' II of Medici, grand-duke of Tuscany, was 


wretchetl state of the kingdom. The king 
was apprehensive, in consequence of the 
suggestions of the cardinal, that the queen . 
intended to put her second son Gaston on 


born at Florence, in 1573, and married to, the throne. The queen therefore reeeiv- 

u m “ < ’ 1? -*' w ' * A ~~ ed orders, in 1631, to retire to the castle* 

of Cwnpiegne, and all her adhefents were 
either "banished, or confined in the Bastile. 
The queen soon felt that she was in real- ? 
ity a prisoner at Compiegne, and fled in 
the same year, to Brussels. She after- 


Henry IV, king of France, in 1600. After 
his death, in 1610, she became regent 
The duke of Epernort had obliged the 
parliament of Paris to confer on her rite, 
regency.^ Maiy, at the same time,regent 
. .and guardian of her minor son, Louis XIII, 


dismissed ,the great Sully, and, allowed words repeatedly demanded justice from, 
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the parliament, and died in 1042, in great 
Want, at Cologne. Paris owes to her the 
magnificent palate of flie Luxembourg, 
fine aqueducts, and tho public walk, called 
•Coura-la-Rcine. She was jealous, obsti¬ 
nate and ambitious. With Henry IV she 
had not been happier than with Louis 
'XIII. The amours of her husband caused 
her the greatest grief, and jealousy often 
excited lier to violence. With unbounded 
pension, she united all the weaknesses of 
her sex. She was ambitions from vanity, 
confiding from waut of intelligence, and 
/more avaricious of distinction tlmnyiow er N 
Her Biography appeared in 1774 ( Puns. 
3 y>kj. ' jr 

Mary I, queen of* England, daughter 
of Henry VIII, by Catharine otyrtfmigon, 
was born in lolfi. In her y.dancy, she 
was betrothed, first to tj^ dauphin .of 
France, afterwards to the emperor Charles 
V, and, lastly, to the duke of Orleans. 
After her inothgfljiroeath, she was declared 
illegitimate, bvltwas restored to In r rights, 
when the succession was finally settled in 
1541. She was bred up bj her mother, 
in a Salons ‘ adherence to die Roman 
Catholic faith ; on %hich account, she 
w*as treated with rigor under Edward VI. 
She asemded the throne in 155M, after an 
abortive attempt to set her aside m fu\ or 
-of lady Jane Grey. One of her fn*t 
measures was tin* reinstatement of the 


of this severity; hut the arguments of'’ 

' Gardiner and others were more congenial v 
jo the gloomy bigotfy of the sovereign, ’ 
.and 277 persons were Committed to die 
flames, including prelates,' private clergy^ • 
men, laymen of all ranks, women, and 
even children. Hey union with Philip II* 
was equally unpropitious to herself and 
the nation. Eleven years yoUpger than 
the queen, hg treated her with great neg¬ 
lect; and, jo prevent the fulfilment of his 
threat of Desertion, England was forced 
into'a war with Franco,ana the assistance 
of English troops facilitated the .Span- 
,>ju victory ner the French at St. Quen¬ 
tin. This result, which vLis of no service 
to England, was quickly counterbalanced 
at her expense, by the loss of Calais, 
w Inch was taken in 1558, after it had been 
in the hands of the English for 200 years. 
This disgrace sank deep in the heart of 
31 ary, who was already declining from &> 
dropsical complaint, and preyed upon by 1 
a consciousness of the hatred of her sub-" 
jects, and the indifference or aversion of 
her husband. She terminated her short ' 
and dark mgu, of hole more than five 
yeurs, in November, 1558, in the 42d year , 
of her age. 31ary was not destitute of the i 
characteristic vigor and ability of her fam- 
ilv ; but her natural capacity-was clouded 
h. hiao*m, and the prejudices fostered by 
the cornu \ionof her mother’s divorce and*” 


prelates who iiad been superseded in flu* lll-ueatment with the separation from tjie 
late reign, while Cranmer was prosecuted see of Rqpie. Hateful as was the seventy 
for high treason,and s< venil other Protect- really displayed,ait has nofc unfrequently 
ant bishops imprisoned. The uunuagu been highly exaggerated, and ceusured 
of the queen with the nrch-vlnke Philip, with too little regard to the intolerance 
son of the emperor Charles V, afterwords prevalent# in that age. With Mary I, 
.Philip I], united as it was with a com- ended the dominion of popery in Great 
plete restoration of the Catholic Worship, Britain. • / 

produced much discontent, hisiirrectious 31 ^hy II, queen of England, bofti in 
iiroke out under Cave, in Devonshire, raid 1G82, was the daughter of James, duke of 
Wyat,,in Kent, which, although slip- York, afterwards James II, by bis wife 
pressed, formed sufficient excuses for im- Anne Ilyde, daughter of loud Clarendon, 
muring the princess Elizabeth in the* She was married, in 1677, to William, 
Tower, and dooming the youthful and prince of Orange, and, when the revoiu- 
unfortunafe Jane,Grey (q. v.) nnd her bus- tion was effected, which dethroned her 
hand, Guildford Dudlej, vv ho had been Hither, Mary was declared joint-possessor 
bUlimo spared, to execution. Philip ar- of the throne with her husband, king 
rived in England in 1554, when the nup- William, on whom all the administration v 
tiuls were celebrated : but the attempts of. of the government devolved. This ar- , 
Mary to secure him a paramount authori- rangenjent cost. Mary no sacrifice, her 
ty in England were unsuccessful. She strong regard to, and profound respect for, ' 
Succeeded better in a reconciliation of the hor consort being always conspicuous, 
kingdom to the pope, which was effected, She was strongly attached to the Protest- 
in great form, by the legate carding Pole, ant religion and the church of England. 
The sanguinary laws against heretics During the absence of William in Ireland, v 
.were revived, and those shocking scenes in 1690, Maiy managed parties at home t 
of cruelty followed, which have fixed upon with extreme prudence, and acted with ^ 
this princess the hateful epithet of bioody equal ability during his variouswisits to > 
queen Mary. The legate Pole disapproved the continent The unfriendly terms on - < f 
* _• • * 1 ’ **. f ” . , *' .. 
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which she lived with her sistef .Anne imprudent Maiy wedded the earl of Both?,, 

hare be^u regarded as a hlerfiigh* in her well, who wus openly accused os the . 

., character jhut political jealousies, and the-, murderer of the late king. Scotland soon 
weak, ^attachment of the latter to overbear- became a scene of confusion mid civil di*- ( 
ing favorites, may sufficiently account for cord.» The people rebelled against the 
it- Sfdiy died of the suffell-pox, at Ken- ' autjiority of the queen. Bothwell, u fugi* 

1 Kington, in, the, year 1005, in her dill year, tiv.c and an outlaw, took refuge in Den- 
, (Spe William 7/7.) mark; and Mary was made a captive,' 

s’ . Mart Stuart, queen* of Scots, cele- treated With insult utul. contempt, and 
brated for her beauty, her ^accomplish- committed to custody in, the castle of, 

inents, her errors, mid her importunes, Loch Leven. Aden, some months’ eori- 

,, ", was born. Dee, 8, 1542, 1 'and was the daqgh- finemenL she efleeted her escape, and,. 

ter of James V of Scotland, by his queen, assisted^ by the few friends who still 
- Mary of Lorraine, a French prjiitwfi^of remained attached to her, made an effort 
die family of Cruise. Her Either dyin^'sfor the recovery of, her power. She 
when slie was about eight days old, vio- vk* opposed by the curl ot Murray, die 


. &nt disputes arose among the nobility 
about the guardianship of the infant sove¬ 
reign. and the conduct of public'affairs. 

. The regency was at length vested in the 
earl of Arran, and Henry VIII of England 
having demanded the hand of Mary in 
marriage for his son Edward, the regent's 
rejection of die ploposal occasioned a war, 
in which the Scots were defeated at the 


natuK^soti of James V, who had obtained 
the regbyey in the minority of her son. 
The battle of Langside ensured the tri¬ 
umph of her*'* nciiiics; mid, to avoid fall¬ 
ing again into their power, she fled to 
England, and sough* the protection of 
queen Elizabeth. Thin oriuecss treated 
her with all the jealousy ot a personal and 
political rival; and, after keeping her a' 


battle of Musselburgh. At the age of six, 
the young queen was sent by her mother 
to France, wiicie she was educated in a 
convent, and appears to have been in¬ 
structed in every branch of learning and 
polite accomplishment /which was fash¬ 
ionable at that perjod. * April JO, 153d, 
she was married to the dauphin, after¬ 
wards Francis II. He died about six 
Months after his accession to th; crown, 


pi Loner during eighteen years, she caused 
her unfortunate captive to be tried and 
executed for a conspiracy against her gov¬ 
ernment. Mary received the news of her* 
destined fate with great serenity; wrote 
her will, and, having prepared herself for 
death, by practising the ceremonies en- 1 
joined by the Fatliohc faith, to which she 
was devotedly attached, suffered decapi¬ 
tation, Feh. 8, I5d7, in the castle of Fotl.- 


in December 15(50, atfTl the widovyed 
queen returned 'to Scotland. The fqture 
incidents of her life are matter of well- 
known history, and, remarkable as they* 
are, a very slight notice of the most impor¬ 
tant can alone be introduced into this ar¬ 
ticle. The queen, having received nur¬ 
tures of marriage from various quar¬ 
tern, gratified her inclination by* uniting 
, herself with her cousin, the young and 
handsome . Henry Stuart, lord Dumley,. 
‘ by whom she liccame the mother of 
James VI. Darnley proved a profligate 
and ungrateful husband, and a weak and 
worthless’man. -Excited by jealousy, • he 
caused his'wife’s secretary, David Rizzio, 
to he murdered in her presence, und.offer- 
„ ed her many other indignities, which pro¬ 
duced au open quarrel between them. 
' An apparent reconciliation topk place, 

* when Darnley, who had continued to re- 
side separately from the queen, was assas- 
tnnafod, and the house he had inhabited 
« was blown up with guapowder, in Febru¬ 
ary, 1567. This barbarous transaction 
. 1 was but -very imperfectly investigated; 
and, in the month of May following, the 


eringhuy, v. lien* she had been long con-, 
fined : and, Aug. 1, was interred, with 
great pomp,'in the cathedral of Peterbo¬ 
rough. He: body was .subsequently re¬ 
moved, by her soil, James I, to Ilenry 
VIPs chapel, Westminster,where a mag¬ 
nificent monument was erected to her 
nmn'ory. She wrote with elegance in the 
Latin and French languages, and many 
of her composition*- have been preserved; 
'consisting of poems, letters, mid a dis-. 
rouiHp of royal advice to her son. The . 
character and conduct of Mary, queen of ■ 
Scots,, have been made the. subject of 
much controversy. In the list of her par¬ 
tisans maybe mentioned Goodai, W. Tyt- 
ler and Whitaker;, while the Scottish his- > 
torians, doctor Robertson add Laing, liave 
exhibited the evidence against her. a Np 
inquiry,” says sir W. Scott, in liis Ilistor^* 
of Scotland, “ has been uble to bring, ns to 
that clear opinion upon- the guilt of Maty , 
which is expressed by many authors, or 
to guide us to that triumphant conclusion, 
iu favor of her. innocence of nil ac;cessk»fi» 
direct or tacit, to the death of her husband, 

which others, have maintained with thd 

‘ "* ‘ ' - 
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Barrie obstinacy. The great ^rrir of mitf- % rirslatee kiekded iri tKia ninnber Wa* 

, 'tying Both well, stained os he was by uni- 103,878; #nd of free people-of color, \ 
Verbal suspicion of Darnley’smurder, is a; 53^12. ‘ The increase of population for-’ ^ 
spot upon her character for which we ki the last 40 years has been nearly equal to 
vain seek an apology. What excuse she one -per cent, per annum. The propor-. 
is to derive from the bnltal ingratitude of tion between the colored population and 






Darnley; what from the perfidy and cru¬ 
elty of the fiercest set of nobles who ex¬ 
isted in any age ; wlmt from the manners 
of a time in which assassination was often 
esteemed a virtue, and revenge the dis- 
clmrgC'of a debt of honor, must be left to 
the charity of the reader.” Chaltrinris Life 
of Mary (1818) ami Miss Bcngefc Me- 
njoirs of Mary (1823) may he coiludted. 
The misfortunes of Mary have furnished o 
- subject for tire tragic muse of SchilLr 
and Alfieri. • 

Mart’s Collehe, Mount St ; v 1s situ¬ 
ated in a romantic spot at the foot of a 
branch of the Blue Ridgejufbraitains, two 
• miles from the town of Emmettsburg, in 
Frederic county, M^dand; distant from 
1 Baltimore, 5(JjJ*Hcs, and 60 from Wash¬ 
ington city. It was established, in 1809, 
by doexor Dtilois, now Catholic bishop of 
New York. In 1830, it was' raised to the 
dignity of a college, l>y the general assem¬ 
bly of Maryland, nn^ named Mount 8 t. 
Mary’s college. Only 12 students have 
been graduated; hut the number of stu- 
, dents for the year beginning with Ju- 


the white is as 1 to 1.87. The seat of 
government for Maryland is Annapolis. 
Baltimore is much the largest'city. Fred- 
ericktown, HagerStowri, Easton and Cum¬ 
berland me Considerable towns. Chesa¬ 
peake bay divides the state from north to 
south. The part of the stSte east of the 
bay is called the eastern shore, the part 
wes* ‘Vi western shore. The Country on 
the eastern sMc’of the Chesapeake, with 
the exception of a frmall part of the 
northern extremity, is an extensive plain, - 
low and sandy, much intersected by riv* 
ers and* creeks, having few springs, and 
abounding with stagnant water.* In this 
part, the air, in summer, is moist, sultry, 
and disagreeable, and the inhabitants are 
subject to agues and intermittent, levers, 
ami many of them have a sickly appear¬ 
ance. The Maryland part of the penin¬ 
sula included between the Delaware and 
Chesapeake bays, much lower aud 
more uniformly level than the Delaware 
part. The soil is well adapted to corn 
wheat, tobacco, and sweet potatoes. Th • 
genuine white wheat, which is said to be 


ly, 1831, is 130., The government of the peculiar to this sAte, is raised in some of 


college is vested in a council of direc¬ 
tors. There are ft professors, and 10 
associate professors ami tutors. The phil¬ 
osophical apparatuses very good, und the 
library consists of 7,000 volumes. There 
is only one vacation, viz. frofh July i to 
August 15. Commencement is in the 
last week of June, 

Mart’s Coi.lf.oe, St. (See Baltimore.) 

Mart’s Falls, St.; rapids on the river 
St. Mary’s, between lake Superior uftd 
lake Huron. The waiter descends 22 feet 
10 inches in tlirce quarters of a mile. 
Canoes, and barges descend the falls 
with a full load, aud ascend with kail'a 
load. 

Mary’s River, St. , a small river 
‘ which separates Georgia from Florida, 
and runs into the Atlantic ocean; lat. 30° 
43' N.; lob. 81° 40' W. 

Maryland ; one of the United States 
of America, bounded north by Pennsyl¬ 
vania and Delaware, east by Delaware 
. and the Atlantic ocean, south-west and 
■west by Virginia; Ion. 75° 10 / toJT9° 20' 
, W.; lat. 38° to 39° 44' N.;' square miles, 
-13,950; population in 1790, 319,721; in 
-1800, 349,692; 1810, 380,510; in 1820, 
407,350; in 1830, 440,913. The-number 

1 ’ tvt at •> 


the cuunties 1 on the eastern shore. .The 1 
country on the western shore of tkp 
Chesapeake, below the falls of the rivers, 
resembles that %n the eastern shore. 
Above tlu.se fulls, the country- becomes 
hilly-, and, in the western part of the state, 
it is mnmftainous. Tire western parts of 
the state are crossed by several ridges of 
mountains. All • tfte uneven country 
abounds wjth springs of excellent water, 
and the climate is [uglily salubrious and 
agreeable. There are excellent, orchards' 
of apples, pears, peaches, plums, and 
cherries. The forests abound in nut¬ 
bearing trees, which feed great numbers 
of swine. These •s^viiie rim wild; and, 
when fattened, are killed, barrelled, and 
exported. Beef, and mutton are also 
plentiful. Some cotton for domestic yse 
is raised in Maryland, but.its quality is 
not good. The principal rivers are the 
Potomac, which divides 'this state, from 
Virginia; Susquehannh, Pntapsco, Elk, 
Sassafras, Chester, Clioptank,- Nanticoke, 
and Pocomoke. - The most considerable •' 
export from thiB state is that of flour; next 
to tliis is that.of tobacco. The other ex- . 
ports are principally ef iron, Indian corn, 
pork, flax-seed and beans. The trade of 
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Maryland ‘4s k principally carried on from . ’seminaries of Maryland an: the university „ 
, BolffinoWWith the other states, the West of Maryland, St, Mary’s college, Mt. St.;-; 
Indies," and; various parts of Europe." Mary's college and Baltimore college In 
The value of exports ot domestic produce Baltimore, and St, John’s college at Au-, 
during the year ending Sept, 18211, was najKilis. There arc several academies, < 
$3,662273. The tonnage of vessels own- which receive $800 dollars a year,from the \ 
,cd .December 31, 1828, 1 was 170,048. state treasury. A law in favor of primary 
The tonnage* of St emit-boats, in 1 d27, was school* was pissed in 1825; and lias Iiecn 
220/4. The most nunyrotis denomina- partially earned into effect in two or three 


tibaof Christians in Mankind is the Ro¬ 
man Catholic. There ariVal^o many 
Presbyterians, JVlethodisis, FjVeopalians, 
Baptists and Friends, and several denomi¬ 
nations having numbers. The legis¬ 
lative power is vested in a setiaWFufhJ^ 


counties. .The state has a school fluid of 
$75,000, together with a tax tor the same 
purpose on hank eapital, of 20 cents on 
every 00. Maryland was granted, in 1032, 
by Charles I of England, to sir George Cal¬ 
vert, lord Baltimore, u Roman Catholic,and 


;members, and a house of dflegates, eon- V eminent statesman, w ho had lieen tjer- 


sisting of 80 members; and these .two 
branches are stj led the general assembly 
of Maryland. The members of the house 
ot delegates, four from each county, are 
elected annually by the people, on the 
first Monday in October; and the mem¬ 
bers of the senate" are elected every fifth 
year, oh the third Monday in September, 
at Annapolis, by electors who are chosen 
by the jieople on the first Monday of the 
same month. These electors choose by 
ballot nine senators hum the western 
shore, and six fiom the eastern, who hold 
their office for five years. The executive 
power is vested in a governor, who is 
elected annually on tin; first Monday in 
Jauuary, by a joint ballot of both houses 
> of the general assembly. No one can hold 
the office of governor more than three 


rotary to James I; Jiut, Indore the patent 
was cb.jpletedjlord Baltimore died,and the 
patent, »lir <>d June 20, 1032, was given to 
his eldest sor ( Cecilius, who succeeded to. 
his titles, am/'who, for upwards of 40. 
years, directed, as proprietor, the affairs 
of the colony. I.cotia^ Calvert, brother 
offVcilius, lord Baltimore, ."as appointed 
the first governor; and lie, logether witli 
iilamt 200 jiersons commenced the settler 
ment of the town of St. Mary’s, in ltS14. 
A free toleration ojj. religions was estab¬ 
lished, and a system of equity and hu¬ 
manity was practised with reganl to the 
Indian tribes. The state was named for 
Henrietta Maria, queen of Charles I. Af¬ 
ter the colony of Mary land had establish¬ 
ed its general assembly, even to the time 
of the revolution, the right of apjtOinting 


years successively, nor be eligible ys gov- the governor, and of approving or disap- 
eruor until the expiration ot four years proviug the acts of till assembly, was re¬ 
ntier he has been thrice elected. The mined by tj,e family of lord Baltimore, 
governor is assisted by a couqcd of five The constitution of Maryland was formed 
members, who are -chosen annually by a iu 177(1, hut matt/amendments have sine.- 
joint ballot of the ^senate and house of lieen made,.—For further information, see 
delegates. The general assembly meets An Historical View of the (lovernineul , 
annually at Annapolis, on the last 'Al on- 


The council of the 
on the first Tuesday 


day iu December, 
governor is elected 

in January; the governor nominates to 
- office, and the council appoints. The 
constitution grants the rigid of suffrage to 
evety free white male citizen, aliove 21 
yeans of age, having resided 12 months 
within the state, and six months jn the 
i county, or in the city of Annapolis, or 
of Baltimore, next preceding the election 
at which he offers to vote. The ‘state is 
divided into six judicial districts, for each 
of which there are three judges. Each 


of ^Maryland, in 
oresent Oau (Bal 


rom its Colonization to the 
present Day (Baltimore, 1831). 

Masaccio (properly Tommaso Guido) -, 
one of the oldest painters of the'Floren¬ 
tine school, to whom the art of painting, 
owes- very much, is said, to’have been 
bom alKiut 1402, ftt St. Giovanni, in the 
Val d’Arno. In the church del Carmine,- 
at Florence, are some excellent paintings 
of hie, also at Sl Clemente, in Rome, hut 
in a had state. Baldinucci litis described 
his life accurately, and corrected Vasari. ; 
Both phiee Masuecio among the first ■ 
painters, by whom the harahnegs ami 
court is constituted of one of'ibe judges 'difficulty of the art wus diminished, and 
of the court of appeals, arid tw’o associates, life anft expression given to it. Anniiwil 
The .chancellor and judges are nominated -Caro composed an epitaph for him, 1 in ' 
by the governor, ami appointed by the which he says Buonarotti taught all other 
council; and they hold their offices dpr- painters, and learned from Masaccio alone.', 

, iiig good behavior. The principal literary ■ Masamj^lq. (See Massamello.) ^ ; 
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Mascaret ; the swell occasioned mear 
ihe mouth of a river by the influx of the 
.tide from the sea,counteracting its cur¬ 
rent, and thus forcing back its wuters. ,In 
large rivers, whore the latter part of their 
course is but little if at all above the level 
of the ocean, the collision is sometimes 
tremendous, and is attended with loud 
roarings, us is the case at the mouth of 
the Amazons. It has been poetically said 
that the genius of the river anil Uie god 
of the ocean contend tor the empire of the 
waters. The Indiuns in Soutl* Ameri¬ 
ca call it pororotn. The reader will Recol¬ 
lect the lines in Rokeby: ' * 

• Where Orinoco^ in In'. pride, 

Rolls to the m.oifuo (nlmie tide 
But,'gainst broad ocean urge *■ <in 
A ri\ <d se;i of roaring w ar. 

(Masf.res, Francis, cuidffor baron of the 
exchequer, was bonpiff 1731, of a French 
refugee family, sj^med law, was made at- 
torney-genuai^H Quebec, and, somft 
years after, on his return to England, 
cursitor baron of the exchequer. He was 
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consequence of ft, deprived of her majes’-' - 
ty’s confidence. Harley, afterwards earl* .. 
of Oxford, connected himself with the / ; 
new favorite; a change Of ministry took 
place, and* in 1711, Mr. Masham was 1 :>s 
raisqrf to the peerage., He and his wife r 
appear to have been acti vely engaged in the ’ 
intrigues of the tones iri favor of the exiled * 
house of Stuart Lady Mosharu lived a 
long time iaretirement after the death of 
the quceiyftnil died herself at an advanced 
age. The title of baron, bestowed on her 
, husband, became extinct on the death of 
her only son, June 14,1776. 1 
' .uAstxissA, king of the Massy lions, in 
Numidia, riic son of king Gulu, was edu¬ 
cated at Carthage. While yet young, he 
defeated Svphax, king of the Massaesyl- 
ians/pn ally of the Romans. He then 
served in the Carthaginian armies in 
Spain against the Romans. Fortune at 
first favored his enterprises; but, having • 
been totally defeated by Scipio Afriianus . 
at Bn-tula, with Asdrubal and Mago, he 
Vapitulated, and became an ally of the 
Romans. In tlie mean time, his father - 


an excellent mathematician, and published, 
in 1759, a treatise on the negative sign, in 
which lie argues against the doctrine of 
negative quantities. He also primed a 
collection of Scriptores Logarithmici , a 
uork.in 6 vols. 4to.; a Treatise on Life 
Annuities, with several Historical Tracts; 
mid, by his liberality, induced the reverend 
Mr. Heflins- to undertake his edition of 
Colson’s translation of Agnesi’s Istituzio- 
ni Awdytiehc. He died in May, 1824, 
aged 93. , 

Mahham, Abigail, the favorite of queen 
Anne, noted in English history for her 

S ilitical intrigues, was the daughter of 
r. Hill, a rich merchant of London, who 
married the sister of Mr. Jennings, jthc 
father of the duchess of Marlborough. 
The bankruptcy of her father obliged lier 
to become the attendant of a baronet’s 
lady, whence she removed into the ser¬ 
vice of her relative, then lady Churchill, 
who procured her the place' of waiting- 
maid to the'princess Anne. ' She retained 
her situation after her mistress ascended 
the throne, and, hy her ussiduity and 
. complaisance, acquired a grept. degree of 
influence over her. The high church 
principles in which she had been educated, 
' contributed to increase her credit with 
■*the queen, who was secretly attached to 
trie tory {tarty, -though obliged, irf* the be¬ 
ginning of her reign, to favor the whigs. 
, The marriage of Miss Hill with Mr. Ma- 
. .sham, in 1707, occasioned an open quar¬ 
rel with ljpjy Marlborough) # who was, in 


died, and Mezetulus, an enemy to his 
family, usurped the dominion, under the 
name of a guardian. When Mosmissa 
was informed of this, he hastened back to 
Africa, and re-conquered his paternal 
kiiigdgm. During tliis period, the enmi¬ 
ty between Svphax and Carthage hail 
ceased, mid Asdrubal had given to Sy- 
phatx his daughter, Sophonisha, who Hud « 
already * been Jx-trothed % to Masinissa. 
Stphax, pt the instigation of Asdrubal, 
attacked Ma&lnissa, with such success at, to 
compel him to flee, with only a tew horao- 
men. He then conijuered the country of . 
the Massylians, and Bochar, one of his.*' 
generals, pursued Masinissa so closely 
thar he escaped with a few attendants, • 
and severely wounded. Tliey concealed 
themselves in a cave, and supported . 
themselves by plunder, till Masiulssa re- 
covered from hiswounds. lie then 
hastened to the frontiers of Massylia, and, 
aided hy the inhjl/ftauts, not only reeor - 
ered his patrimony, but invaded M»ssa>- 
sylia itself. Syphax, however, again, de¬ 
feated him, and he escaped to the Byrds 
Minor^with only 70 horsemen. He await¬ 
ed there the arrival of his allies, the Ro- . 
mans. Syphax was now persuaded, by 
the Carthaginians, to restore Masidissa his 
kingdom; for they hoped to gain him 
thus to their interests; but tliey were dis¬ 
appointed. The junction of-his Numidi- , 
an. cavalry witli Asdrubal was only to < 
save appearances; he kept up a secret 
connexion. with, Scipio, and acquainted 
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! him with Kill thb plans of the enemy, and that it sh’oifld ever be completely Satisfied. 
, 6t last openly went over to him. He now This personage was above the middle 
had it Ml his power to take vengeance on size,’,and of. the finest and most noble 
Syghax. i With*the. assistance of the Ro-‘ ‘ figure. {See Voltaire’s Jlge of Louis XIV, 
mads, he defeated him several times, pur- ch. 25.) He was carried, about the year 

/ OI i 4"S /I h«VM 1 i .1 ■ .‘1 i .. — I 4 .X -Iapi ■ ■ , 1 


sued him into his own territories, and 
finally made'him prisoner, with his son. 
By the capture of the metropolis, the con¬ 
quest < was completed, npd Sophonisba 
now fell into his power. Although be 


1662,* with the greatest secrecy to the 
castle of Pignerol, of which Saint Mars 
was governor. He wore, during the jour¬ 
ney, a black Velvet mask, and orders were 
given to kill him if he discovered himself. 


had resolved to punish her ifidelity, his In lG8(i, he was carried by Saint Mars to 
'early- lore was revived, when,throwing the isle of Saint Marguerite; and, on the 

1 L*' I/* I * . .1. „ I...._.1 1\ J *1. _-_ 4.1... _ __4.? - i... ,.l. 


hciiself at his feet, she begged for death, 
as,the only deliverance front the shame 
or Roman bondage. He took her fwit is 
w\fe, expecting thus to evadf the claims 
of die Romans; but Scipio demanded her 
as the prisoner of the Romans. The un- 


passage, Jdie same precautions welt' ob¬ 
served a* upon his first journey. The 
iuarqui»of Louvois went to see him, and 
■ike to him standing, and with deference, 
ie governor himself placed the plates 
upon the table, and afterwards retired, 
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liuppv prince, who was entirely in their shutting tho door, of which he kept the 

' n l .1 ..._d .1.., u* .1 1 .11 1_ A. . l. . •. • • 1 .1 . 


jKnver, found that nothing hut death could 
ileliver her from their hands. He there¬ 
fore sent her a poisoned chalice, which 
she willingly drank off, declaring that she 
died with pleasure, since it was by his 
command, and that he was the first and 
only object of her love. Scipio strove to 
soothe the grief of Masinissa by tl»e high¬ 
est marks of honor. He conferred on 
him the title of king in the presence of 
the army, granted him u mown of gold, 
a curule chair, &e., and procured from 
the senate the confirmation of his regal 
dignity. Masinissa continued in the Ro¬ 
man tinny, and gained fresh laurels in the 
battle of Zarna, against Hannibal. At,the 
conclusion of peuce with Carthage, he 
recovered not ‘only all his former possus- 

* sions, but also a part of the territories of 
' Syphax. His hatred aguinst Carthage re¬ 
mained unabated, antiMie took from this 

• republic a number of prov inces, which 
the Romans confirmed to him. This led 
to an open rupture between Masinissatmd 
Carthage. The king, then BO years old. 
Was victorious. Towards the close of his 
.life, the third Punic war broke out 
When Masinissa felt -death approaching, 
he sent for the young Scipio ASmilianus, 

’-and gave him full power to take any 
.measures in regard to his kingdom, which 
he thought would be most conducive to 
the good of his children. He died at the 
. age of 90 years, and lefifTiehind him die 


key. One dc\y, it is said, the prisoner 
wrote with a k. <fe upon a silver plate, 
and threw the plu.jy from the window 
towards a boat, Wluci.. was moored al¬ 
most at the loot' of 'Tt*.-.. tower. A 
fisherman picked up the plate, and car¬ 
ried it hack to the governor. The latter, 
hstonislied, inquired of the fisherman 
if he had read what was upon the 
plate, or if any on/had seen it in his 
hands. “ I do not kuovv how to read,” 
answered the fisherman ; “1 have just 
found it; 110 one has seen it.” lie was, 
nevertheless, detained for several days; 
and.the governor, when lie dismissed him, 
said to him, “Go; you are very fortunate, 
in not knowing how to read.”f Saint 
Mars having been appointed governor of 
the Bastile, in 1098, carried the prisoner 
with him there, but still masked. An 
apartment bad lieen prepared for him, 
more convenient, and furnished with 

* Tills date is subject to some' difficulties. Sjaint 
Mars was not appointed governor of Pigucro! 
iintfi Fouquet w,-i. brought there, whose arrest 
took place December 20, lG»i4. {Saint Foix's 
Antncer to F. Grijfet. page 12(i.) 

t May not the history ol the plate be an inror- 
reel version of that of the fine shirt, carelessly 
folded, spoil which tlie prisoner had written from 
one end to the other, and wfiicli a friar, who saw- 
it floating under the window of this unknown per¬ 
son, earned directly to M. de Saint Mars, who 
pressed him eagerly jo tell him if he had read any 
thing upon it. In spite of his denial, the friar 
w as found, two days afterwards, dead in his bed. 
These details, and others concerning, the 1 abode 


riantt; of a valiant and enlightened prince. „ 

'.He introduced a higher degree of civiliza- 4he m ^ ster ' 0,lsi d> ri *°"? r « G.e isle of Sami 
. 4 ... ,,., 1 .** _ i . . Marguerite, were given to the abbe Papon, who 

>tkai among his subjects, and taught them visited this prison. Fob. 2, 1778, by an officer of 
the advantages Ot agriculture. 'the French eonwanv. then about 79 years ofaire. 

•Ma.sk, the, Ikon, or the Man with 


the Iaow Mask. This is the name by 
which is designated an unknown prisoner, 
who has excited a curiosity so much' the 
, more lively as it has'appeared improbable 


the French company, then about 79 yean of age, 
whose father had been, in some particulars, the 
confidant of Saint Mars, ami hau carried away, 
upon h'ts shoulders, the dead body of the servant 
or the pnsouer. (Papon's General History, of 
Presence, vol. ii, and Journal of Learned "Men, 
t>ec., 1779, p. 778.) 
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more care than those of the other Hpfdr- ‘ it is the count of VermandoiB, who was 

Iv^lnma intlftTu^ ttlllU 'Hflfl ntTOfltPfl It WUB tfOirl frtP limrinn 


tunate beings who* inhabited this 
abode. He was not permitted to cross 
the courts, and he could not take off his 
mask even before his physician.. In other 
respects, the greatest attention was aJtown 
him, and nothing which he requested was 
refused him. He was fond ,of fine linen 
and lace, and waB very attentive to his 
whole personal appearance. His educa¬ 
tion appeared to have been carefully at¬ 
tended to ; and he amused- his leisure by 
reading, and playing upon the^ guitar. 
The physician of the Hostile related that 
this unknown, person was admirably 
fburned, and that he had a very fine skin, 
although rather brow«.* He interested by 
the mere sound of his voice, never com¬ 
plaining of his situation, uud never giving 
any hiut of his character. _This unknown 
person died Nov. 19, UKH, at ten o’clock 
in the evening, withf^ft having undergone 
any severe sielajj^sT He was buried the 
next day, tw^TOr o’clock in the afternoon, 
in the cemetery of the church of St. Paul. 
He was, it is said, about 60 years of age, 
although the record of his decease, in 
which he is mentioned -under the name 
of Martliioli, makes him only about 45. 
Orders were given to bum every thing 
which had been employed in his service. 
The walls of tfie chamber which he had 
occupied were rubbed down and white¬ 
washed. The precautions were carried so 
far, that the tiles of iiis room were removed, 
in the fear that he might have displaced 
some of them, to conceal a letter behind 
them. Voltaire, from whom the greater 
part of these particulars'is borrowed, re¬ 
marks, that at the period when the prisoner 
was confined, no person of importance dis- 
•’ appeared from Europe; and j et it cannot 
Ire doubted thgt he must have been qpe. 
The marks of respect which Louvois show¬ 
ed him, prove this* sufficiently. Conjec¬ 
ture has exhausted, itself to discover who 
this mysterious personage might be. Ln- 
, horde, first valet de. chambre of LouiS XV, 


arrested, it was said, for having given a 
•blow to the dauphin; but it is known that 
tire count of Vcrmandois died in 16j33, at 
the siege of Courtrai. Lagrange Chancel, 
in a letter to Fd6ron, attempts to prove that * 
the prisoner is the duke of, Beaufort, and 
that ho was falsely reported to have been 
killed at the siege of Candia. Saint Foix, 
in 1768, wished to prove, in his turn, that 
it was theyOukc of Monmouth, who was 
said to have been beheaded at London, 
hut who had been withdrawn from pun¬ 
ishment. Le P. Griffet, who held the 
office of confgssor to the prisoners of .the 
Bastile, from Dec, 3, 1745, to 1764, has, 
examined these different opinions hi the 
Treatise upon the Proofs which' serve to 
establish the Truth of History, chap, xiv; 
and he adds that all the probabilities are 
in favor of the count of Vermandois. 
Voltaire has proved (PtUosoph. Diet., art. 
Ana, Anecdotes) that the unknown prison¬ 
er could he no one of the personages just 
mentioned, but does not declare who he 
was. “The writer of this artifcle,” adds 
he, “knows, perhaps, more of him than 
P. Griffet, and will not say more of him.” 
Voltaire, doubtless, knew that the rejwrt 
was spread that the prisoner >vas a count 
Girolamo Magni, or Mattioli, first minister 
of the-duke of Mantua, who had been re¬ 
moved from Turin in 1685, or rather 
1679, by order of the cabinet of Versailles, 
because ^t was feared dipt his dexterity 
might defeat theatiegotiatioos entered into 
with the court of Piedmont. Delort, Hist, 
du Masque dc Fer, published at Paris 
1825, lilsvvise maintains this. opinion. 
Dutens, nevertheless, reproduced it in 
1789, in his Intercepted Correspondence, 
I,et^ 6, and again in 1806, in the Memoirs 
of a Traveller in Repose, vol. ii, p, 204— 
210; and two other writers, in 1^*01 and 
1802, endeavored to establish this opin¬ 
ion, with a great array of eviden.ee. The 
abb6 Soulavie, editor of the Memoirs 
of the Moxshal de Richelieu, inserted in 


and who had received from this prince nia- them, vol. ui, p. 7o,“a History of the Iron 
ny proofs of confidence, showed a desire to Mask, written by his Keeper. This ac- 
discover him. The king replied, “ I pity count was said to have - been given by the 

him,.hut his detention injures only him- - “ ’ ’ ’ 

StllfJ and has prevented great misfortunes; 
yoq cannot know him.” The king him¬ 
self had hot learned the history of the iron 
mask till his majority, and he never in- 
1 trusted it to any one. The author of 
Secret Memoirs, to serve -for theTTistorjr 
of Persia (Pecquet), is the first writer 
Who has attempted to raise the veil which the whole kingdom; and this prince ini-‘ 
cbvers the unknown prisoner. In this mediately formed the resolution of re-,' 
book, published in 1745,die pretends that , moving him who should be bom second, 


regent to his daughter, who comniuiii- 
cated jjt to the marshal. According to this 
account, the Iron Mask was a twin broth¬ 
er of Louis XIV. Before die birth of 
this prince, two herdsmen announced to 
Louis XIII, that the queen would give 
birth to two dpuphins, who would occa¬ 
sion a civil war, which would convulse 
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r !» ordW L to preveut tb^e troubles. The frig to which this unhappy man owejl 
' opinion entertained by a certain party, jhis misfortune only t to the accident of c 
• tbatthe unknown prisoner-was the off- his birth. 

spring ofa‘criminal intercourse between Masks, or Larvae {q. v.),were used in . 
‘ the queen and the duke of Buckingham, ' tlie most ancient times, particularly in the, 
; has Deep sufficiently disproved. At the processions and ceremonies attending tile 


time of the destruction of the Bastile, in 
'.July, 1789, there were hot wanting curious 
, persons, who sought, in»the archives of 
‘ this fortress, to 'diScptw some notices 
f Which might throw light upoiwiis histori- 
•, cal problem. In the last number of the 
jbumnl entitled Leisure Hours of a Frdlieh 
\ Patriot, p. 386, date<l August 13,1789, is 
\ mentioned a note written ynon a card, 
; which a man, inspecting the Hostile, took 
up af random, with several papers. The 


orgies of Bacchus. As there were in the 
ceremonies three degrees, those of Satyrs, 
Sileni and the bearded Bacchus, so each 
degree had its peculiar and characteristic 
inask. These are often found represented 
on ancient vases. On account of this 
religiou? signification, it is not strange 
that th£y were used in connexion with the . 
Phallus, the symbol of fruitfulness, as nit 
effectual defence against witchcraft. An 
old writer explains the power of the mask 


card contains the number 04,389,000, an -to protect against enchantment, in this 


unintelligible cipher, and the following 
note—“ Foucquet, arriving from the isle 
Of Marguerite, with ati iron mask.” Af- 
terwards X... X... X..., and below- “ Ker- 
sadwin.” The journalist declares that he 
> has seen this card. The romance of M. 


way: that its ridiculous distortion, draw¬ 
ing upon itself the pernicious glance of 
the sorcerer, avtt v s it from the person for 
whom it was intended. Jt was 1 natural 
that the Greeks, whoa*, highest aim was 
beauty, should elevate then».r?cterof the 


Regnault Warin, entitled The Man with 
the Iron Mask (in ,4 vols., limn., publish¬ 
ed in 1804, and the fourth edition of 
, which appeared in 1816), is preceded 
by a dissertation of twenty-eight pages, 
in which the author endeavors to prove 
that -this mysterious pereonuge was the 
son of Buckingham and Anne of Austria. 
He goes so far as to give the portrait of 
tlie prisoner- The Melanges d'Histoire ti 
d€IAtirpture (Paris, 1817, 8vo.) contains a 
Dissertation upon the Man in the Iron 
Mask, p. 77—156, in which the various 
hypotheses are judiciously discussed, even 
that of the chevalier de Taufrh, French 
consul in Syria, in the year 1771, who, 
in a memoir (published in Paris 1825), 
# seeks to prove that the man in the 
iron mask was a patriarch of the Arme¬ 
nians, named Awediks, removed from 
Constantinople at the instigation of the 
"Jesuits, several years after the death of 
. cardinal Mazarin. He has no difficulty 

• in refuting this fable, and finishes by say- 
. ing—“ After an impartial investigation, 

.‘and having weighed all the circumstances, 
1 cannot doubt that be was the son of 
Anng of Austria, but without being able 
no determine at what period he was bom.” 
) It has also been maintained, that tills 
prisoner wfcs don Jolui of Gonzaga, nat- 
,/ural brother of Charles Ferdinand, duke 
of Mantua. A letter of Barbesieux, of 
; Nov. 17,-1697, in w hich he says to Saint 
, Mare—‘'without explaining yourself to 
any one whatsoever with regard to what 
--your ancient prisoner has done,”—seems 

• io overturn’ all the hypotheses, accord- 



mask; thus, at length, them sprung from 
this fashion of misshapen-musks the mom 
pleasing Silent and Satyr masks, and other 
sjtortive fancies of qjfSsts, which, in time, 
produced the grotesque and uraltesque., • 
As the origin of Grecian tragedy was 
closely connected with the worship of 
Bacchus, masks were used in it, even 
in the beginning. Who* first introduced 
them into comedy is unknown. Wi¬ 
shed err if we consider the Grecian and 
Roman masks exactly like those of the 
modern Italian; these latter only'cover 
the face ; the former were a covering for 
the whole head, and represented, with the 
features, jthe head, hair and eyes. They 
were, at first, made of the bark of trees, 
then of leather, afterwards of wood, which 
thy artist fashioned according to the 
design of the poet. Tragic masks were 
distinguished by great, open mouths, and a 
frightful appearance; comic, by a laugh-’ 
ing countenance: there were, also, Satyr 
mask# and orchestric, or those with reg¬ 
ular features, for dancers. They had ; 
mostly very large, open mouths, within 
which vverc metallic Bars, or other sound¬ 
ing bodies, to strengthen the voice of the 
speaker—a contrivance which was re¬ 
quired by the construction and immense , 
size of the old. theatres. Many .critics 
(so called), ignorant of the peculiarities of 
the Grecian Stage, are unsparing in their 
censurJk of the ancients for the mtroduc- *. 
tion of masks into their plays^ because,’ . 
say they, all imitation of nature, and even -, 
,the flexibility of voice necessary for thri • 
expression of passion, were th is rendered 

' •- ‘ ‘ * 
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impracticable. They donotVefnefnber, mask there was nothing unusual ; thia l 
that the tragic imitation of the ancients heard was still Worn, and the ippreBenta-^ 
aimed at the highest dignity And pace, tion was that of a Cbrnmonold merchant.* 
thatis, was ideal, and the close repnfes^nta- . The beaid of the new Pantalone mask'*$', 
tion of individual character, in which the i different: it passes round tinder the chin*> 
moderns are accustomed to place the and terminates at a point in th$ middle. ,/ 
chief merit of the actor, would have ■ 1 ’ ’ " “ 

seemed to them’ the' last thing to be 
admitted in their tragic theatre. “The 
Greeks preferred beauty to liveliness of 
representation. The introduction of the 
mask was, on account of this feeling, not 
merely allowable, but essential, as they 
would lrnvq considered it little less than 
profanation for an actor, with eohimon, 
ignoble features, beuring the stamp of his 
individual character, (p have played Apol- 


The vest was lengthened, and the full pan- *■. 
taloons were tightened at the knee. The 
zimarra and slippers remained the same. 
The characty of Pantalone is usually that. 
of a good-natured simple old man. He is 
generally in lov/e, and is continually irft- 
posAl upon by* a rival, son, or servant. 
In modem times, be is often a good father 
of a family, full of honor, and consci¬ 
entiously ofwUh ant of his word, autl very 
strict to his children ; but in the particular 
io or Hercules.” To this may he added,, of being continually imposed on, he re 


that, from the colossal size of # tbe Grecian 
-theatres, the rhinute imitation of nature, 
in tone and countenonc^tfhich the mod¬ 
erns applaud, vvouldj^fve been lost As 
the llopian theatre^nvas, in almost till its 
parts, form uV sftmi the Grecian, it. differed 
little in"tHe use of the mask. The work 
<if Francesco de’ Fkorong.upon the stage 
masks and comic personages of ancient 
Rome, is instrucriv<^md highly interest¬ 
ing, from the copper-plate illustrations. 
The Italian popular theatre, called Comme- 
<iia ddl’ »’1rte, which has a close resem- 
bkuice to the old Roman mime and panto¬ 
mime, still retains the use of the mask; 
for those drolleries of the old Roimhii 
stiige, requiring no particular learning, or 
high cultivation, continued even under the 
government of the baibarinus. As early 
. ;is die twelfth century, wlgm, Irnerius 
established a new school of law in Bo¬ 
logna, we find the Bolognese doctor, also 
called Gratiano. He has a mask with a 
black nose and forehead, and fed cheeks; 


mains jhc same. He speaks in die Vene¬ 
tian dialect—the doctor in the Bolognese. 
Buffoons are likewise among the oldest 
masks of die Italian stgge; one is Harle¬ 
quin (q. v.), die other is Scapin, cun¬ 
ning and knavish servants of Pantalone , 
tmd the l)oc*or. BrighelJa is not so old, 
as his garment, garnished with green rib¬ 
bands, and made in the fashion of the 
middle ages, proves. Sismondi gives tire 
following account of his origin,-from the ' 
Chronicle of Malvettzi: “ 1200 of the no- ; 
bility of Brescia wished to compel die 
citizens to tuke up arms against the people 
of Bergamo, an<> diey resisted. A bloody 
battle ensued, in the streets of Brescia, in ■ 
which the nobility were lieuteu; they fled 
toCremo1ia,>vhdjp they fortpod a military 
bartd; 'the popular jiarty formed a similar 
band, under, the name of BrugeUa or iln’g- 
hella . TJie name has been preserved ou¬ 
tlie stage, in a mask, which represents u- 
proud, bold and crafty plebeian of Brescia. 
This derivation is opposed to the common 
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.his character is that of a-pedantic apd account, acconling to vvhich, BrighelJa 

tPilirum nrfuain* Pmitnlnm* mmn snrnmr from Fnrprim r n m of 


tedious prosier. The Pantalone came 
Ufion the stage about the end of the four¬ 
teenth century, llis jiart is that of the 
father; he represents a rich Venetian 
trailer; his dress was, formerly,the Ainar- 
ru, a sort ofmantle with short sleeves ami 
a small, collar. This garment was worn 
by Venetian tradersUn their shops, and is 
still worn by lawyers. It was Jikewise a 


sprung from Ferrara. The Doctor of 
Bologna, Pantalone of Venice, Harlequin 
of Bergamo, Brighella bf Ferrara, aud all 
the personages, who are best compre¬ 
hended under the name of Zanntschi , 
the captains Spa vdh (S>, Tracasso, Tenq tes¬ 
ta (who call, to mind die Pyrgopoiyuiccs 
PlautusJ,"' Trufaldin r the Bcrgamese, 


of 


have, therefore, all been on the stage from 


part of the costume of Pantalone, that the the fifteenth century. Besides these, die 
oreeches and stockings should be jn one Romaifs had die don Pasqnale an<I tjie 
piece; hence .the origin of the name pan- Gelsonrni; the Florentines, die Pasquelle; 
taloons. They were, ifl the old costume, the Calabrians, die Giungurgolo ; the 
always red, and the zimarra always, black. Sicilians, die Travaglini; the Messeni- 
When tha republic of Venice lltet the ans, die Gio.vanelli; die Neapolitans, the 
kingdom of Negropopt to the Turks, the Coviello, Pasquariello; the Milanese, die 
fashion of the under dress was changed Girolamo; the Piedmontese, the Gian- 
fromred to black, ns a sign of mourning,. duja. Of the female masks, the Coloni- 
a;id has retrained die same sipce. - Iu the bine of die Italian theatre is to be men-, 


i 
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.twined.- Of the otbeb characters may be for the discovery of the longitude at aesy 

- mentioned.Pfedrolino, Bertolino, Trivelino, and land (1763, 4to.); and Astronomic*].; 
S' Mezzolind and D. Phone Balanzoni. (Re- Observations made at the Royal Observe*, 

spooling 'the paask of Pulcinella, see this tory at Greenwich (1784—88,3 vote., fbl.) & 

' article.) Ruzzante,in 1530, is said to have besides many papers in the Philosophical, 
introduced the masked characters,into the Transactions. , , 

higher comedy. Accurate representations Mason, Charles ; an English astrouo*. 

- ofithese masks are to be found in Ricco- , mer, an assistant of doctor Bradley at the' 
“bom’s Histoir of the, Italian Theatre royal observatory at Greenwich. He Was 

(Rank, 1728, 2 vols., 8vo.) (See profes- employed t6 examine the lunar tables of 
.sonFranc. Valentini’s Trattato sulla Com- Mayer, and the result of his labors appear- 


■* MezzoHnd and D. PlroneBalanzoni. (Re¬ 
specting the poask of Pulcinella, see this 
' article.) Ruzzante,'in 1530, is said to have 
introduced the masked characters,into the 
* higher comedy. Accurate representations 
- or ithese masks are to be found in Ricco- 
“bottite Histoir of the, Italian Theatre 


otmre Histoir ot tne, Italian ineatre 
(Rank, 1728, 2 vote., 8vo.) H (See profes- 
.son Franc. 'Valentini’s Traitato sulla Com- 
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media del Arte , ossia improwisa, Masehere ed in Mayer’s Lunar Tables, improved by 
.haHa.ru. ed alrune Scene del Camivale di C. Mason, published by order of the Com- 
Berlin,1826,4to., with 20coloreden- -^nissioners of the Board uf. Longitude, 
gravings. See, also, the article Carnival.) (London, 1787). Mr. Mason was sent to 
The musk used at masked flails, or mas- America with a grand sector, to determine, 
querades, is a covering for the liead and tlie iimits of the provinces of Maryland 
race, made from a light stuff, with which ( and Pennsylvania.^ He was accompanied • 
a man may disgutee himself and remain by Mr. Dixon, in conjunction with whom 
unknown, or perhaps represent some he measured a degree of the meridian ; 
ryher character. There are w hole and and an accouv.* of their operations was 
half masks; for example, masks for the published by dot or Maskelytu^ in thd 
nose and the eyes’. The best are of wax Philosophical Transitions for 1768. JIa» 
and fine linenthe poorer, of paper. The son died at Pennsj lvafe.% Ip February, 
former are made tery well in Berlin and 1787. lie communicated to dfe royal so- 


Italy, particularly at Venice; the latter, in 
France, at Paris and Rouen. There are 
natural masks, caricature masks ( nuusche- 
racci), &c. Catharine of Medici is said 
to have first introduqgd masked balls. A 
similar mummery was in fashion at the 
court of Henry Vlll t (1510—40), who 
liked the disguise. , • 

Mask; a species of drama. (See 
Masque.) 

Maskelyne, Nevil, aif eminent mathe¬ 
matician and astronomer, lx>rn in London, 
in 1732, educated at Westminster and 
Cambridge, was chosen a fel(pw of the 
royal society, and, in 1761, deputed to 
- proceed to the island of St. Helena, to ob¬ 
serve the transit of Venus. During the ‘ 
Voyage, he employed himself in iriukirig 
lunar observations, with a view to ascer- 
, taining the longitude. In 1763, he went 
,'to Barbadoes, to try the accuracy of Har¬ 
rison’s time-keeper. On the death of Mr. 
Bliss, he became royal astronomer ; and, 
in 1767, commenced ’ the publication of 
the Nautical Almanac, for which he pub¬ 
lished a volume'of accompanying tables. 
(See Mason, Charles.) In 1774, doctor 
Maskelyne was employed in making ob¬ 
servations on tlie eclipses of Jupiter’s 
Satellites at Greenwich ; and the same year 
he went to Scotland, to ascertain the 
vitative attraction of the mountain 
lehaUien, in Perthshire, of which he 
pubitehed an account in the Philosophical 
Transactions. He died in 1811.. He was 
tite author of the British Mariner’s Guide, 
containing complete and easy instructions 
<>*, “ , ' ‘ » 


by Mr. Dixon, in conjunction with whom 
he measured a degree of tlie meridiau ; 
and an accouv.* of their operations was 
published by dot or Maskelyne^ in thd 
Ph ilosophical Transitions for 1768. Ma- 
son died at Pennsj Ivafec, jp February, 
1787. lie communicated to dfe royal so¬ 
ciety an aeeopnt of observations on the 
transit of Venus, June, 3, 17(2*, made at 
Cavan in Ireland. , and other papers, 
which may l>e found in tlie Philosophic*! 
Transactions. 

Mason, William, a distinguished Eng-, 
•lish poet, -son of a clergymun m York¬ 
shire, was lioni in 1725. He studied at 
Cambridge, where he received a fellow¬ 
ship. Ills first appearance in the literary 
world w as by the publication of] sis, a poem 
(1748), in which be satirized the Jacoirif- 
isin and high-church principles which pre¬ 
vailed in the university of Oxford. This 
piece provoked a reply from Thomas 
Wartoiyentitled die yriuinph of Isis. In 
1752, he published Ins Elmira, a tragedy 
v-ith choral odes, on the ancient Greek 
rriodel. Having taken* orders in the * 
church, he obtained the living of Aston in * 
Yorkslrire, and was appointed one of the 
royal chaplains. I n 1751*, appeared bis Ca¬ 
rnets cus, a drama, on a kindred plan with' ' 
the former. In 1762, Mr. lesson was made 
precentor of York. One of his principal - 
works,- the EngiislBGarden, a poena, in 
four books, appeared in 1772, 77 ,70 and 
81 (4to.); and a second edition, with a 1 
commentary and notes, by W. Burgh, waa 
primed in 1785 (8/o,), This work was 
translated into French and German. Iu, 
1775, he published the poems of htefaend - 
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eipal subsequent publications are, Oddi j 
a translation of Du Fresnoyfe Art of Paintr 
ing, with sir Joshua Reynold's note* 
(1783,410.;; the Life of Wqjiam Whiten, 


arid afi Essay on Ohurfch Mtoftc- 

ocTcnowlctui^d works, Mason is sup¬ 
posed to hive Ifeeiftfte author Of the .lie- 
jvfic Epfetfe to Sy William Chambers, 
and other satirical pieces, which were pub- 
ashed under the signature pf M’Gregor. 
At the beginning of the American war, 
Mr. Mason became so active an advocate 
for fteedorr^ as to" give ^offence at court, 
and lie was consequently dismissed from' 
his chaplainship ; hut, alarmed by the 
French revolution, his zeal cqokd m tlic 
fetter part of fife life. He died Aprd 7, 
1797. 

Masok, John MitcheE, D. D.; an emi¬ 
nent American theologian and pulpit ora¬ 
tor, was horn m the city of New York, 
M&rcb 19, 1770. He entered Columbia 
col!eg?,’in dial city, and was graduated in 
May, 1799, with the lWMgStion he tier 
after wferds ^jastaiped, ara thoiongh il.is-'' 
Bed scholar. UmJfeTiW fitt lit r, a learned 
«pd renpi^j^irertrrgj man of die Pre-by- 
tfnftn denomination, he then prepared 
Ipm^elf for the sacred ministry, until tin 
year 1791, wheq }ie loft his until e coun¬ 
try, m older to compfefe 1ms education at 
the university of Edinburgh. litre he 
atlonded the most et lebrated courst s of 
lectures connected with divinity, and 
formed valuable and distinguished ac¬ 
quaintance. In the theological socittiis he 
made lrnnst If conspicuous by the vigor 
of his understanding, the eucrgj of his 
elocution, anti the rigor of his doctrine*. 
Towards the end of die year 1793,1k was 
obhged to return toNtw York, by tho 
death of his fittliei, whom he -oon suc¬ 
ceeded itl the Scotch Presby in iart elnift h 
in Ccdag pttaeL in tin- situation, h< con¬ 
fined hfe ahentton almost entire ly to the 
benefit of his immediate flot k, until thg 
ymr 1798, when he composed and pub- 
ffehed a. series of Letters on Frequent 
Communion. It was, before, the proem e 
of thfe associate reformed churches-of 
•North America, to commemorate tlie*Re- 
deemor’s death Oply twice, and in some 
places only onoe, in each y ear. The < fleet 
of life able appeal wto«, that most of tins 
Churched relinquished their ancient prac- 
ftce, and adopted that of ceit bratmg the 
I*Hw* supper fpur times, and, m ether 
fiaaos, t&X timesj yearly. In 1800, he con- 
$WVMd the idek of n public theological 
renfmary, to be established by the author- 
fcftjtod to continue under the suftain- 
tendence,'ef the general synod of the asso- 
CTaa^ reformed charch. The plan which 
digested was carried into operation, 
•hf hfe own egfebey and influence, to f8Ql. 
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and, with diejeifenctian, ^©fisited’Eurepti^ 
for thd purpose ofprocAmng a library. 
After hfe retort, he zrtteusly discharged 
the duties of hat office until no was cop- 
dtrained to leave it by the decline of his 
heal)h. In 1810, he ofesOlved/hfe pastoral 
• relation with the Cedar street church, arid, 
formed a new eoogrepaiion, with whom 
he took possession or tlie Murray atrect 
' church, when it Was opened, m 1813, In 
1811, he • accepted tlie appointment- of 
provdht of ‘Columbia college—a station 
which he filled for five yenreu The varie¬ 
ty and severnyjif Ins ^aborsf at kngth af¬ 
fected Imh health So seriously, that ne re¬ 
signed his protustship, and, m 1816, re- 
fiuued to Cut ope to reennt fats debilitated 
frame ^le returned towards the end of 
lel7,m Ih ttei condition, and pri ached and 
taught again with characteristic force and 
stun-s But w t aknese. ,And exhaustion 
soon jeturretl; two paralytic .ittarks lit 
le>19,admoni-hf d him to v ok compare.!?" 
repose. . In 1821, bow ever, he undertook* 
tin* charge of I)itkm«otnpoUcge, m Pifln- 
svlvama, and in tin- hi- strength again 
fade d. In the rtutumn of 1821, he return¬ 
ed to Ni w York, while be lingered* the 
shadow of wlmt hiv^ad bteti, until the 
jienOd of Ins death, tlie last week of 1829, 
in the ftOth vein of lus age.« Doctor’Ma¬ 
son powwed uncommon powers as a 
preuchei and contioversiaiist, ucqu.ied 
gre <it cchlgin for erudition and zi id as a” 
t» j< hi r, and dt serjqd esteena For Ids do- 
njtsflc vimas; fatif he was haiyli and in¬ 
tolerant as a theologian, and of an ov* r« 
hi anmr -pint, proportioned, os it vrt re, to 
tin robu-rnesa of Ins facultits of mind anil 
body, 'fhe pnncqial work* of doctor 
Masoi^, besides Ins Letters oil Frequent 
Communion, are a Plea for sacramental 
Communion on Catholic Principles (1816), 
lfesaj-, Review-, Ac., winch are to be 
found m the Christian’s Magazine, togeth- 
ei with n omidier of Sermons, Orations, 
Ac, jmhhsbed at different tunes. His 
funeral discourse oil general Alexander 
Hamilton la a specimen of his ability- m 
that department of Composition. 

Ma-obA am* Dixon’s Lmr. (See Jtfo- 
son, Cknflts.) 

Masomri, Free ; a term, applied to the 
oigumzation of a society, catting dieru- 
seivesyice and accepted masons, and all 
the mjatones therewith connected. The 
society, if we can treat as one a number 
of societies, many of yVhich are, uncon*' 
nected with each pthar, though they ha 
the same origin, mid a great sindhur 
their consti tution,exteti(feovei;*im, 09 t. 
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totadfawetluMt wemioannry can be ecro 
- ., #jMrts of the £l#ik At^fdmgfo adored u> (Wounding from any one of; 
.diAqj&diWiaa^ 4-tbexti. In J.jvwric’s • History of Free** 

WM nfewe of social and moml virtue.’’ masonry (Edinburgh, 18001), more maybe 
MraraiSter is charity, in the niost extend^found respecting this pond. As little can 
hwwe^irod * Brotherly Love, Relief and * H be proved that the {nasons sprung from 


some< 
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t society of any ’magnitude, it has 
tin} oh|t*et of liyjierUdical tneomi- 
Mfrfr* from its friends, and oftkiqny from its 
Enemies. Like every other society of any 
.(duration, it has been subject to the infln- 
IfUrfef of hornon frailties, among \v inch 
vanity always takes* prominent part. Like 
any'other sacietj , foum|jed ou gmeral 
principles, aud^ ai the scone time, well or¬ 
ganized, it lias, at particular times, lieeii 
Subservient to the production of much 
good, and at oilier* of much i vik accord¬ 
ing to the diffrienl purpfmct, for winch it 
has bean tnifdoycd, Hod, like every other 
society, which aver fhmridu d, tnmt **inh 
With die hqwo of yean, am! the ihangcs 
In the spirit of «oci* t\. for stout twenty 
’wears, much,has liven written tor and 
agtunst free-masonry. and «llti**iniu\e of 
m hist on. nfu.ii trudenrv, In m tiK and 
dangers; Iron, a view of which, tunny of 
the uninitiated think them** hci jiisufit d 
in (Bidiitaiiiing thi)|tthere neitlnr nir h.- 
TTrts preserved in the boon ty, nor any 
tnorhl principles inculnated, whit h au> not 
dfutumwl obligation, particularly as **v- 
erai of such works have be* n puhinhed 
’by seceded members tlitminlin; whilst 
most maKtne, on* the o*hi r hind, maintain 
thsitfre mu secret wimiVveryet divtilgid. 
fThereare, hove* ier,eveu masonic writers, 
who vraruijy defepd the mh SHy, and vet 
|Sjall the sure! Mgns and iites ot masonry 
afmdenud and miinqiortaiit. (Sic, for m- 
Ufiooee, tilt* arte le /V< imttun r, in tic (»* r- 
rjiaii ('onwrsalwna-Ixxmm I —No Wo U in¬ 
formed mason w ill Is heve that the history 
dfJus society begins with the creation, as 
Jff* V. Freston gjrav t ly aterf-rt", nny moro 
then a refre* ting Catholic of the present 
time wilt lufone tfiat t tln*doul*le power of 
tfrefxipe, spiritual ‘and unruly, is proved 
PeterV huvujg two swords at tho 
time of ChristV <.ipmre, or 1mm tbe 
ground on whi* h it was put by Boniface 
¥U1,' tibttt fJemns begun “ in tjw beaUi- 
tung," "and net *• in the beginnings/’ Nor 
dftatf the well mfoine d mason credit the 



Stehbpi^fkwft the Pythagorean auriety, 
Ibe Emetics. * These uwriuitiatM 
bad htdeixf #w* cha/oct* rid a continued 
\ whole, and nothing spptutm 


uuddlo or, at a later ume, from the 
Jesuits (t}.v.), or Indirectly from the BOsi* 
crucialie (ij. v,). Part of t|ieso,atottcn hare 
' been caused 1>) the histories of the order 
{historic orditiif), purpose!) invented for 
die soke of the ntes of tlie society, hi wlueh, 
however, is also concealed, under rjjiherM, 
tlie true history of the (ho caUet^ higher 
degrees, Nor is it die fort, dial the 
frowuiMMU* originated .from -the common 1 
rorjHimuon of masuns, for long la fore the 
origin of tin corjiorations of tlie M|artle 
eratl« in nin jayt of modern Europe, 
then* ♦ visted' I’- rjioranoits id M’cieltes of 
jutiheorv, who iun**d all lhc« emits oeces- 
han, for huild'ing (ah' 4 We must keep in 
mind what the budding ofSVu.^'xhUc agis 
na*) under the dmetton of om 01 more 
h nderv ttrchibrfa, Protei nil by tlie 
e barters of Us i lem id and coculnr itowetw, 
mid uiunxl in 0 ®** great socn*ty lot tin 
construction of ea< h great building, as the 
mtheriruls. Alp., iht'M* m»cm im> eieeu d, 111 
all eountni'a of Europe, tlinsc gigantic 
momimoiiu-, p m rally terntt J L’ot^vc, 
whuh excite out amuzcmim, mid, as lias 
L vji nuiutkid h) do. tor limn, in hw 
History of fiient Bricun, witli an m>nomy 
of mm and e vpi i:«* truly <mi prising. W 1 * 
find this** Mjcjrn *» nf architect* every 
when*. Th*y wen* conip*wed v»f irtem- 
Ursfroiii linh,Germany, digNothetiands, 
Fttmei, Kngmiid, Scotland, and other 
eountiiea (som* Uini*» even From Grets:®), 
and uniicd under very taaiilar constiiu- 
^lotis : lor mstunce, ut the erection of the 
eotmnl of Bandfia, in Portugal, .About 
1400; of tlm imnst» i i of rttroshuro, 1013 to 
dint ol CologiK^ 950 MW 19U l« 
BIOS; of the cat!icih ul of Meiwwn, ip the 
tenth century 1 of il*u cathedral of Milan, 
the convent of Monte C«wmo, and of tie; 
most remarkable buildings of the British 
ides. Tiiat these w« i**nes of ardutactsat 
lost gawi nhi to one not occupusd w itbaoM- 
al iMiiidiug (xpeevkdim musoary, an it la 
culled by somi*k “PPcaia, from u aridcai 
inviwtigstion of the history offrec^unmi* 
r>. The find societies of oajiquity with 
wlmjli free-mssonry apjMwtsro) stand in a 
hwtoru;al eofldexMm, ure the ciaporatktt* 
of areliitafiM, which, With the Romans, 
exjrtud under the name of ealfrgia and car-, 
k para, it ia roku*d dim Numn cjaalihabod 



of architects 
'SwMi ttmhy other po; 
v&d ardticqi* ipoUegta 
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Vmodel of,the Greek jOcfeitttonfr coitegb'Wc, hot the later govenoi^tt fevered 
**bf ardfloets and prima^ftOakio toad- ^tbent somtich the more^ii* tire t&pni 
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‘/‘the right tb m$m' their Own laws, and among which we*And those of architect*, 
could conclude certain tradius with eich Bhimlmildcrk,* machine-buikl ere, builder* 
other, if nothing was contained in cither of baUkka, painters, sculpture, saUirit 
..^contrary to the public laws, which was marble, inasoitif,' stone-cutters, carpenters 
- conformable with Boldin V legislation. Arc. % There wm m town at nil hhpor 

Such corporations of‘ill .kind*, pnrticu- ‘ -- -' * 

. < larty the crafts connected with hydraulic, 
enyd ahd civil n rehhoe 11 ik$» early became 
tfafierscrf through all Ihe provinces of the 
Roman State, wirtfl oji muhnuaJly increase 
, ing, and endpersterf m<wt powerfully it) 


V»«, no province even- so dikat^ -whan 
some rtf the fdUtgia, just mentioned, dhi 
not exiih, to the downfall of die Westerr 
and Eastern empires, with their peculiaj 
constitutions, and having more -pt Jess of 
a politiaal and a itligious character. - Th* 
propagating the Roman customs, science^ ’ corporations of artificers, whose oceapa* 

—*“ J ’- 1 .— “■**■ lions were connected with architecture) 

were called upon, by imperial orders*, to 
tonic from ail parts of die empire, .to as- 
sisf iii |Ue building'of toga cities, palaces, 
chit rebus, Ac., Similarartificers also i©* 
compmiied each Roman lemon. Such 
corporations also existed in Britain (where 
die Homans, during their conquests, built 
a great dcalj^hoih in the legions there’ata* 
tinned and m the cities, ^he same was 
the case in* Spain, France, on the Rhine 
and on the itantAw It is true that titeae 
rolltvya .unished in Britain, with most of 
their works, when the Piets, Scots and 
Saxons devastated the country ; but, id 
Fnytce, Hjaiin. lady; and in tlie Greek 
empire, they continued to flourish, and 
from tliese couitwies the Christian Saxon 


am dud kw*B. ' Thty^/^t were, gulti- 
1 vated tlm soil, whieh^dne sword had gain¬ 
ed. The useml ^rts are, of cduree, among 
>.., ihi»jQ^ bsiyWriatit gift* which a civilized 
^tare can confer on the rude tribes who 
■ ■ umy lie dejtcndcn* on it. .W hen at) In¬ 
dian trilie first concludes a trinity with 
the IT. States, one oMie (mints 1ms often 
been a stipulation that tire latter shall send 
a bhwkwrudi among them. If wts now 
remember, that the Roman* were preemi¬ 
nently all architectural race (like most con¬ 
quering nations, who have already attained 
a considerable degree of civilization), afld 
that .(he sciences and arts, connected with 
arelutCctuip, include u vast range, mid are 
.ultimata!)' connected with tin- qtlus- at¬ 
tainments of ah advanced civilization, we 


shall easily comprehend that the colleges ntiers of Britain,'particularly Alfred and 
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of architects must have been of great im 
4 * portance. Asihe collegia were establish¬ 
ed itethose early times when states were 
• formed after the model of a family, aqd 
’ the religious 'ami political constitution 
“ confusedly mingled, they had, besides 
their character of a society of artificers, 
that af* civil and religious inaututiwi. 


Aihtdstan, induced a numlier of artinertrs 
and architects to coma to Engbuitlm or¬ 
der t> build their castles, churches and 
convents. Although ihtse foreign artiste, 
and the few who bad survived the rav¬ 
ages of the barbarous tribes, were Cbrie- 
tiutL*, nnd.tliough most of th«r leaders or 
directors were clergymen, yet the earpe- 


'Thlf character was retained by the rol- rations which thej ferried-had no other 
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legia, pm<ficulariy the colltgiwn of archi- 4 constitutions than those. transmitted to 
i-tecta, jo- the end of tlie Motnan em- 
yfire, hnd transplanted info the corpora* 

• H»«a of' .'architects of the middle ages, 

, afoatjt tmlontiqoed, because the constant 
. tningltag of in law, poHUcs and 

;f*t8fence,liy no means ceastid in'the middle 
'ages; 1 oh fit© contrary,iusbmb |»rUculare, ferent natioua,and at^thesometithep^dic- 
V-# still closer union was effected. £• die ly or secretly to aoctg, widely dinvring in 
>} Khmin fotlegUi held their meetings with their tenets, and rificn condemned as l^rct* 
, dosed doon, nothing was more uatimil ical; in short, as they w«w ver r.diflerent tn 
rthan ihat tttsy^ should become, in thnewof l faitli, custen», aud manneb-of^ hving, they 


them from die Roman colleges, which 
were spread over all;. Christian'Europe, 
and die character of which is stiH to V 
learnetUfrom the corpus yam Romani A» 
the mem hereof these corporations of archi-; 
tacts of the tenth 4 tientfciy belonged to. dif- 
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ttf settling their o\vu wages, -as here given, uud ttwir connexion with 
i united, under written constitu- the present society of ftwo-naasonss appeal* 

* l .t * .J" . I. - '< 


liOM^fotUidttd upon the ancient constitu- front what we know oft antiquity, frpip 


cptific orcupntiuti and elevhtcd views of with those of the aiiove eofporahons.*. 
-their leading architects aud clergymen, Three documents have also Win prt* 


naturally gave rise to a iimiv lilw ral spirit served, which further prove that historical 


iriinJriimTiWiir 


I tUffUllXP 
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stricter itioraL> than were con upon in 
those timet, of civil feud sui^ religious j*t- 
smrnoti. Tin* lolly notions of Vitruvius 
{thou* eonstant inanuai i. iti regard m the 
dignity of ail architect, uiav have eonmb- 
uted to ennohie tlieir chunieteri * Tlieir 
religious tenets being often objects i>f sus¬ 
picion to the orthodox, they weiv obliged 
to keep them setCVt. Secrecy. niorobwT, 
was the character of all tin* eurporalipns 
of the middle ages, and. down f »> the most 
recent limes, die corporations of me¬ 
chanics ou the -eminent had what they 
called s;>rttf of t'if rrnfl —certain words, 
orsometifues absurd ct rwnonii hy w hieli 
they-jiretended to know each otiier. To 
this we must add, that tin; corporations of 
architects in the middle ages, were de¬ 
scended from die titndk oi antiquity, m> 
tliat their societies had received, in the 
hints when Home ‘adored all gods, and 
"listened to id] philosophical ry Kerne, im¬ 
pressions defiled frond'ihe Greek pljiio- 
sopliic&l schools, jmrticularlv the Stoic, 
united with some fragumits of the Gicck 
and Egyptiiii) uiystene-* r !»id siTflei-quently 
modified hy notions acquired in fh*‘ early 
times of Christianity. particularly from 
; thc Gnostics, which le.i to certau* doc- 
trfnes and saerfd ccremono-H, clothed, 
according i*> the spirit of the time, in 
gyrribols, and constituliug their esoteric 
.mysteries. Th<* watchful eye of the 
pft|ics indtH'ud them to keep ttje.ie doc- 
Oiues rlowjlv ronecalud, in connexion with 
the real secrets of their art, ami its sub-, 
sub ary brauclc-s, then rude, chemistry, 
their metallurgy. and natural philosophy, 
arid to preserve their know ledge in forms 
otherwise foreign to it, it they wished »o 
escape persecution/ The great impor¬ 
tance which architecture assumed in those 
times, is fo Ip; accounted for from the eti- 
thnsiasm for splendid houses of worship, 

* It “» % <no means iuipratialikt that; in these 

barb WWW ftgCt, their set re* doctrine* may have 
degenerated, aod become mixed wide corrupt 
iionuus, cut wa» the, ca»e vuih the Hoctety ot, 

Tempters. - * r ’ 
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customs of those corporations of the mid* ' 
die ages, in jrrvut perfection, amt which 
mu.-i he ivnsidcrtsd as valuable portkw* , 
of tfic history of font ^reriod.—E*ee IHr 
drn rtUssten Kunstiuicuiukn dcr Fniment- 
Urbru-Jtrvckqfl (2 voj#., Dresden, iCKi.i— » 
Hcfore wv njiepk of these, documents, wc ; 
must mention tlu^aoinc writers Pjhstk t*f ' 
the t uldees &<* having formed a Ghrislitm 
clnnrii in England for ^otne centuries 
UTore the .Saxon cenquesP~nr»» ■ **ud s 
sent bishops to the moat ancient council-. 
This chmeh was, together with the Ko- ■, 

nmu civilization, xunnrc.ss -d by th<* PH*t“ 

nnd Saxons, ’J’he f!hild«-es wen- ohligctl 
to mi'k n-fue** in the wildernesses «f 
Wales and Seotlaml. in luh.utl, nnd in 
the small islands between tin at iiritnm 
and Ireland, chiefly in Anglesey aud Mo- ‘ 
n;>, w here they continued tlieir apostolic 
institutions and usages, n*bu*d to those of 

’ Tin- jiirtiitects. wiih ihor ;t»MManU ai.*t 
jMipils. limit hi! «» .iiiHlio#s called //#Woi >« 
Urr* At «tr a-Strinhiy held in Rxtwp.u. m 
Hi/ 1 , it wa. itguottl that a gnpid ledge stesiid . 
t-r focuied at SirastHirg, a» I be place of general ! 
.isvinyh, ;ui>i dint iS'ii aiciuicei fgUiftl e»ihc«lral, 
h»riln time being, shouhl b»* ifs. gnunl-inae. rr.t. 
The society wav unntiOsed of ipanUTs, campon* 
win ton! Hfipreiiiim**, «im had a werci worth 
t«hb sign* ot recognitioii In hhll and f 
ih*:rp wi le genera) M.sM-mbtic* ai tStranbufg; j bin 
they were nrtcrw ;>r i, j>. gti eied for none tifoe*. ' 
Haiti iIm; emperor Alaxinuhan I, being a* taut *-tty 
in 1 1':>?■, grained them certain, privilege*, by 
eliurtgr or diploma., which wmife manned t«t«f 
eeafinecd hy tufoequrnt empehm). The*# ifpio 
hia*. togetliPr with tin* icgulatiom and ntwun**, * 
were kept ift liic houo* of i)h* arebiu-et of «Im*‘ 
cQtbedrui, i» a ela*»t with trrpkr for Iti. at’ which 
tin* two ablest masons kept the keys, so that ft. 
required the prexcitce ot* all brfonti the 
ttHtld be ojS'iied. These dofutuenUAere ««’ 
exotenre unfi! the Fr rtich rvvjiitioM, when they 
were th-simvcd, with many ottuH* papers, to,pee- 
* on Ijieir falling into the' foods of the Jorubta 
i'um<ni*su,is*nk,‘ Their niter iuruietUea foe WW* 
mh of leading mural live*; sub«tu»M»» It* •vh 
iriiutcrs, wfmici the (*ooi(iaim>us served for five'hr 
seven vetuw; alt on lion to tbeir ndigious duties. 
oaf eiiariiv to the poorer brethren, «C Among ‘ 

I be aymlmls were lie* square, the pKaab-rulv aud, t 
lilt* earn passes, which are iliftlutgiustutur masks pt ‘ i 
‘ t|*.* Rivera 4S.’ a tiw-masoii’s lod|v »t fliis dhjf- 
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the Qriebtel church. They triM in wtip land •Jnd io ftp ewetrtkl fa_ w 

tooonvert the rude $ax<w»ki&ga,\but thef /until the fourteenth' Century, when the 
had not the same, means as Augustin, who societies pawed over, into, the stationary 
was sent by the pope, whh 40 nkaiks, in corporation* in cities. It is proved by 
597, to Britain. Tlie Cublces were now historical docunwnts,nbat in Scotland and 
again bloodily persecuted by die adhe- Ktigtpid, lodges, laboring according to 
rents 6f (the pojre. In their persecution,these constitutions, existed in an unipter- 
' they, maintainwi the' spirit of Christianity, ' rtlpted series, aud often admitted, aamesa- 


antT studied iu solitude They at last 
/bund aeces^ to Alfred and Athetetan. 

, The' latter gave omptoymeuT to mnay 
architects, in building convents, caetles, 
Ac., and the Outdoes made use of their 
organization, and the independence guar- 
- anticd by the king, to teach them their 
- truly ajHtstofic principles. I 'slier, I,ed- 
wich and O’nwe treat of this subject. The 
old writers on the (inpal side of the rjuttf*- 
tion, are stud to have purposely avoided f 
' making mention of the Ouldees. A fur- 
, titer cruise is thus ossiprifrd lor the supe¬ 
rior morals which dirmpuished the archi¬ 
tectural societies in the middle ages. Tlie 
el dest .<eC*baaroeun>ents above mcntio/ictV, 
is the constitution confirmed, in yy»>, to all 
the corporations of architects, by king 
Athelsuui, through Jj is brother Edwin, at 
York, the original Hf which, in Anglo- 
Saxon, is still preserved in York. The 
Itegimiing reminds the reader irnrnediate- 
Iv of the hio*t ancient Oriental church. 
Then follows a history of architecture, 
b-guutiiig with Adam, and, comprising. 
. quotations from some rahlnnical tales, iV- 
' specting the building of Babel, tj»e temple 
of Solomon, witii incntjon of Hiram, lim¬ 
ited, however, to the information eon- 
' tained in the Bible; then pushing over to 
rite ffreaks and Romans; nv-nt kitting jwr- 
Ttcidiiriy Pythagoras, Euclid and Vitruvius. 

* Then the, history of architecture., aud the 
oldest corporations in Britain, is told, agree¬ 
ably to tiie accounts of the best historian, 
and, among other tilings, is mcntionetl, 
that At. Albanus, an hoporablc Roman 
knight, patronised the art aluiut A. JY IKK), 
seltfcd the liindfimeuial institutions * of 


bej*, learned or influential men, who were 
not architect^ including even kings (we. 
erpttd mason*). The reader will nnd, ir 
the article .waw?w, in Rcctfs Cycfopae- 
dia, an account of the chief, events which 
happened to the society of masons tin 
England, and of its most influential unem- 
l*ers, the grann-maatera, Ac. The society 
of mosoris decreujw*d| and Sunk more ana 
more, as ti»e times changed. In 1717; we 
find to*sr Imlgejf* existing; in which tb*' 
old symbols and customs were! stiH pt*- 
sm tHl; .most of their members were 
merely arrepUd masons.* So for extends 
the first period of masonry;. In 1717, sin 
etf.-cnii.-il cbrfnge was made by three 
member^ b lunging to some of the lbur 
Ipilges just mentioned, DesaguJiens James 
Anderson aud George Payne. They 
changed the society into tine which had 
nothing more to do with building,* but ot 
which “brotherly love, relief aim truth * 
w ere to b' rhe essential cluiracteristies. 
By retaining the »ume and customs of the 
tncietd fraternity, the new lodge.- retained 
tlie privileges and charters of those socie¬ 
ties. Tlgw further thought it well t** 
establish a centra*)!' union and harmony 
in one grand-master, jti»e eldest mnsof'j 
who, at the same time, was a* master of a 
lodge; to Constitute theniselvos, pm tnn- 
pvtr, one grand lodge : to renew tiie quar¬ 
terly commiinieoriooti of the brethren ; tq 
holdghe annual meeting and thc feWiva); 
and to-elect a grand-master from among 
them, until they should lami a brother of’ 
high rank at their head. In 1741. James 
Anderson was chArged to remodel the old 
constitutions, and to fforni thus a genenu 


tiie JiiasoutL prorun-d them employment, lamk of constitulioua, which alone should 
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wages, and a charter from the emperor 
. Curaushts, ai'cprdirtg to which they should 
•> form a society in Britain, under the gov ¬ 
ernment of architects. The devastation 
of th« country, and the destruction of the 
ctliflces by the northern tribes and the 
Angina am Saxons, is ndat< <l, and how 
i tiio pious Atholstati hud roaoh'ed to restore 
|he ancient and venerable society. # After 
this follow the lti most awiont laws, 



b' valid fiir all'the sjiecial hxlges. in fuuu - 
to W established under,the authority of 
titis grantl* lodge. Tht 1 constitution of 
York was made, by hint, the basis, thowgli 
he compared a number of other coustini- 
tions. in 1721, |us draft wtls aoeeptdl, 
with sotno changes, acknowledged, and 
printed ift 1733. In 1738, a new edition 
was printed. In the editions of 175b 
1784, and in tlie latest book of eonstitu- 

masons at. 
the . 


. i la^ coiislitMUoti was jiresersed iu Eng- tnu«uv of Ute aueieuttfratcroitv 
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in 16)5), the trait#. ui 4k< it would Bedifficuit fit presou 
ork instrument Are always* lo give a general character of mason*, ao 
^ id. The following are tl»> .numerous are their lodgm, and so various 
* • tnoOL important ditties ^charges) of the th^lr characters. .They havP, in maiiy 
v>h»a*nas,ast]trty -appear iff the edition of place#, dour much good by assisting the 
’* with tew oltCraiiobs, in the 'poor, Establishing schools. &.e. Iri suing 

^v^W^Ctttioits of 1815 : The mason is s countries, they have excited the uoapteions 
!g .’IwjWlo obey the laws of morality, and, of dm government, have been prohibited 
i*¥ite understands tin* ',*rinripl<»s .qf the end persecuted, as in ripnin. Pope Clem- 

" > "" 1 '.■“ - ent XII exnuiuiiunieated, them. As 

we have already said, the society lias 
lieen * sometimes* used for bad purponph 
Tltese, however, are declared, by lit 
members, to be foreign from u* spirit. 
According to some musoiiA, the society 
requires « total renovation. I hiring tire 
time of Xfijwlenn, there often existed 
lodges hi the different regiments. Tie* 
activity of tin? masonic societies, in the 
French revolution; the use pf their tonus 
hV v|te < 'arlKman - 4|u*ir tides iuuI ceremo¬ 
nies, wltjch have too often l«eu made 
mere irifttrumc tits of ostentation, we linv: 
not room, to describe. Of laTPreh»e* 
iias attracted a peculiar interest m tlm 
1’. ritates, in cqnsequenre of tip- alxha - 
t ion of a rerfhin William Morgan. attr; - 
med to sortie of its rffember*. 'I’he op}«; 
neat.' of tuasomy ascribe tins act to tit • 
fundamental principles of die soviet>, a.-n! 
iherelore consider its existence as rnwitr 
stsfeiit w ith the security of the eomitHUuty. 
'I'he subject has piien rise tn a \ioi**m 
contest. Tile dispute, l.mve*cr. if m» a- 
cent, mid is still pm.sued with so mue.li 
warmth, that tt e-jmot lx-. considered as 
j't. of a I'i-toncal character, so oft wt 
require to >n- treated of at length in a 
"ork iike dr- present ^ brief smti-ment 
of the ntets <*f ric Morgan .case w»H 1st 
found under the head of Morgan, \V* 
refer tile reader, for further infonnatiur, 
u* PnutonV MuMnUiatu of Masonry (8ftt 
edition, imndoit, J8IU); JLinvrie’s Hfikmj 
if /■>< I, HWMcrtin^l.ditdiUrafti, lritil); The 
rvX Histoir* du (i rand-Orient dr JPbmet 
fl'arir, lrlti/t and his »7<f« fjai*marm<. 
{* fota, Paris, 1815); Surtnm, otter tier 
voUkqmmnu Jimmeukr (4tit edition); 
Miicbtnar , t*> 1/mdener {’Id editwiM, IHlM.; 
fhinujmt,r- Knnfkioptulu, by I.toudoj' 
Ihcifisif. Irt>>, ,’f .volscl; Die drri ttUtxirn 


iC-’dKkbtoy, he will neither he aft atheifil nor a 

■ ptoffigatc. Thongii die masons of an- 
C-ietit times west* obligeti to ptxiless^ the 
Religion of their cotnitn, whatever'tlmt 

f Iftigtu lx*; it is consider'd non more la*uv- 
C lickii to hind them to dmt t ;viigio:i alone 
in which all intai agree, and to leave tn 
f'aeh hi* jM-cuiiar opmioas; they afe* to Ihi 
* , iiii'ii of probity and honor, whatever may 
. Is* their difti-rences in n.^me or in *paiion. 
liy this, says die constitution. mas.,nin 
lx come.' the mural yxont of union, and 
tin - metuts rtf -estaididiinir friemlr'hip 
among pensous ivlm, without it, would 
lite in coutimml scftanniou. Tin* mason 
tg fo Ik? a jieanwhh* suiyegt or citi/en, and 
never to allow liimsnif to In- invoked in 
, now or '•oiispirneifti against tli * |niuhe 
}»:acc and the •veitarc of the nation. \o 
private hatred or feud sliaH lie earned to 
the thnaftiold »>f die lodge, suit less politi¬ 
cal or religious disputes, as the iii:wj>: tf, nf 
this cajiaclty. are only of die also e-name,l 
g ncraf tydigion : masons are of nil nations 
,nd totfgfees, and dis-jdedh ngain-f politi- 
-stid ii-uds, which never liave h< *'ii fi\ur- 
uhle to tie* wnifare of the Jo*lge», nor e\ <t 
will he. The second of she nhm< -inen- 
tiuiicd do.'.,! tieu’s ji.e. wr,; r .n under 
Jlenry \ 1 of I’ngland, fire? pr/ut-d m ti«? 
tjiwntk'iiMufs .Magjtziu,'. in 17.Tl p. 117 ct 

and. sin, e then, has been r»*,s yted.K 
reprinted. Tie- hist of the three 4.'i r u- 
. Tpeuts is the rtiieit lit mod, of artmmmg 
imasons. a> it is still exvvri*«-.J la : I! the 
of she aneemt I'.nafidi vy stem, ft 
otchyudns some eiistuiris of the Kniuan col- 
teg'is. Bird of tlit: inns: aiicice: » hiintsDu 

■ mouisKfiiid armies. J # om fi„. r.n.al, that 
pf die new English gta.id !-n*j . »iunu- 
«d In Browtufs yif,c,. r . K >-y f/irkiun, 

.1602), dlffcnvin some imj^rlant jminiru- 
,, thtmgh tie" agre* in spin:.* T]»< 

Mg* in Franc 

■ ?sysicm; was t 
'in CSerniaaVli 

, Ami rica, ilt.'Jf). Tin: mor,- the order was ie^d, grammatical and excgeticnl, «ttt thr 
CJtmndctl, die km mtitnat* Iwenrne the U**iks gf da- Old Tenuitnent, bytbfeJrtWV 
eumicjcmn of the Judges: !S‘ce*irinris uwk' isli doctors of the thin! and Micceedhtg 
place ; neW teytarsm were establisbod; -centuries. Aftf-r fitey liad long' bwiln 
rivalry ofmi occurred; to the dm*# traiwmined oddly (hence the,name, aifni- * 
1 degrees, of ayjirebficrt, eonqiartion and AUig tradition), they were formed into. 



master, 


. \V 


“f 


were 


added ; this collection, at the la*gitmiu)^of the tfxdt 
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^century, mTil*iW where tbm W a a tf^crai, an they are W rftrioaue, _ _ 

^celebrated Jowisli sehpol, and, ftam Thao jtoo a stage, ornamented wth machinery,' 

• >to time, addition# were mlvdc It b dK danrin and decorations, and have always 
• v > yidad htfo the grent awl little; die fprtrier. masie, vocalnnd instrumental. Thejiortiii 

’cot^niiw die whole eoJleai 0 o,'in nepanuw ; ip the masqniw of the sixteenth and seven- 

* Ixxikn; tin' lul$;r is an extract Horn ilie 1 rcouth centime* if’ere usually represented 
observations, which iycrd Britton in the liv the fiwt pommages of rWkirigdam i 
inergiusW tin* biblical manuscripts. It is ’ it at court, the kina, queen anu princes of 


itioinmof thn Old Tw- t die blood often j^rfonnod inthem. "James 
t of its indurations of" ,1 carried to* its Height the ploty of the 




margins 

important for the critic 
,tiulient, on account 
the various readings; and itVuntnjns many 
valuable explanations of dilHcult passages. 
It is to lx* regretted that the authors and 
collectors (the Masuritrs) spent tfidr time 
in the most Uiboriou 1 - atul useW ss trifling,— 
muutOii the vetjhs arid words, and even 
die consouatits, in Tin* Old Testament; 
found the middle word and letter pf each 
. book, und marked the verse" uhkh con¬ 
tain all the consonants of the Hebrew al- 
phalni, Arc. The sVlnsflrn was gradually 
brought into a slate of tlie x gmitest confu- 
Moq by .successive additions, and the m- 
y&‘ hut, in the loginning 

the sixteenth century, it was once more 
reduced to order hy Hahhi Jacob Ben 
OhujiiM, lor Oauielltumberg, a printer in 
, Venice ( UiUtn njtm/inira lirhr., \ enice, 

K»l-S J,Vil, l.VJo—‘s^j (oho); and, ncentury 
niter, John Buxtoi-f the elder completed the 
work of Ins predecessor (Bale, If, If 4 , folio), 
Mvsqei. or Mask; 'a theatrkvd drama, 
much in liivor in the courts of fauces, 
during tin- sivlecntli and seventeenth cen¬ 
time?!, in tiie lattu - panienhu ly in England. 
They are the m"-i hnlfmnl mid imagiun- 
tiu* among the eutmaimnenis of our En¬ 
glish ancestors, mid are tmcifl, with much 
probability, to 4 the religious processions 
of the church of Home, m which various 
■scriptimd , chat actors were represented, 
with home tH-easionul tinge of burlesque 
solemnity. The masque, or, tip we si amid 
rather call it, iti its infant-}, the musqwr- 
ode, in order to distinguish it from the 
specks of drama into which it uliimutelv 
rijxmed, early became a prevalent Jhahion 
aiming the prineCs.and nobles id" lltmqie. 
The court of Henry Vlll, behm* the tv- 
, rant'll Bangui nan licentiousness Jtad del 


masque. It bod hitherto consisted <e 
imtft'ux dancing, gaming, a lianquet, and a 
display of grotesque personage# and Amins- 
tie dresses; hut it now assumed a higher 
character, a»4lie<i*irnr “married to iminoi * 
tnl verse/’ Previously, “their chief aim/ 
wavs \Vnrton, “seems to have been to sur 
11 rise by the ridiculous and exaggerated 
oddity of tin! visors, and by the singularity 
and splendor of the dresses. Ev cry thing 
was out of nature und propriety. Fre¬ 
quently the masque, wife attended With ah 
exhibition «f sonic gorgeous machinery, 
resembling the wonders of a mndemphn- 
toinune; ti*r instance, in the great hail of 
the palace, the usual place of performance, 
a vmjf mountain, covered with tall triis, 
an wc suddenly, from whose ojieniug cav¬ 
erns issued hermits, pilgrims, shepherds,, 
kuigin.-, damsels fujtl gijvsies, who. being 
regaled with spires ami Wine, daiieed a 
tnonsco or naHris dance. They were 
again received into the muntitcin, which,* 
w itii u symphony of rels-es and recorder 
closed i* eaverna,and, tumbling to pieces, 
w#4 replaced lif a sliip in* full sail, or o 
ciistle iK -ieged,” t History nf Kngiish Po- 
ftiy,’ st-c.-14.) This glittering chaos Was 
reduerd To onler hy the genius of Ben 
Johnson; not that he was the tirst who 
•united (XM-irv with music, dancing and 
scisnery, hut he was more largely employ¬ 
ed than any other poet of his time in this 
branch of the dratua. In his masques, along 
with much that is frigid, wearisome ami 
jH-dantic,^ may also Ihj found much tine 
poetrv. The masques, though they make 
a great show ou’papgr, were pruhahlv nut 
a little defective in exhibition. l?ir bud- 
ley Carlqpm, an cye-w itness, writes to 
Itged it with hiooil, |Hfsenteil many of . WinwiKid as follows: “At night, we had 


these gurgeoy# sjH'ctach’S. According to 
jUlinsJied's. chronicle, the first masque 
Informed Ip England was in 1510, in the 
hjrat year of Heprys reign. In 1530, a 
masque was jierfonnwl at WliUelinil, 
“ cotwisting of music, dancing, hnrf a ban 

4*4 ,1! .. I_. . A* .___ . . .. .. 


the tpieen’# tnaske in the l«uiquctiug- 
hottse#or rather the pagent There was a 
great engine at tlio lower end of the room, 
which had motion, and in it were tin' 
images of sea-boreto, aiid other terrible 
fishes, Which were ridden by Moors. Tin? 


quot, with o display of grotesque jierson- indecorum was, that them was alt fish and 
. a#e« and fantastic dresaes." Shokspi-im;, no water. At the further end was a great 
Voaumtim and Fletcher liuye fmpiently shell, in form of a tdkaUo|i, wherein were 
introduced masques iuto their plays. Tlk' lour seats, on which sat the queen and 
Englishmestjueshearsonie rtmuaf'lmM^ to her ladies., Tlieir apparel was rich*, hut 
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*1wo light ari^courtMan-like for midi great 
. baled of vizzards, their faces tuid 
Omw, yip tp the elbow's, wen? painted 
liiick* WlJicb wtjS disguise sufficient, for 
'd^yterfe herd to be known; but it bo- 
s canfo foeffi .nodung so well ns their red 
vtod white i ami *>ou cannot imagine a 
ugly sight than a troop of lean-fiteed 
, -(Mjooisc''• (VVin Wood’s Manorial*, IT. 44) 
i ;( ®ultonV J C , oi»us is the most beautiful of 
'»the productions which hear the name.of 
f% masque. This exquisite specimen of Idly 
thought, Ivatttiful imagery. and splendid 
^’weiraificatioii, is snitl, by (iiflbrd, to l«e de¬ 
flective as a masque,'and, lg IP Israeli, 
Hot to In* a masque at all, re/erring. pnd*- 
' ably, to the deficiency of music and ma¬ 
chinery;‘but Wartmi says, with truth, 
“The intrinsic graces of its exquisin po¬ 
etry disdained assistance ; and, whether 
, Cormis he or life not deficient as a drama. 
I ant of opinion that our author here is 
inferior only to has own Paradise Lost.” 
Puritanism banished the 31 uses, and the 
masques in Uieir train. 1 

•’ Mass; properly speaking, the prayers 
-and ceremonies which accompany. the 
oonsecration of die eucharist. The word 
is used generally |5»r all that jKiit of the 
f’atliolic service in which tin 1 eneharist is 
offered. The Latin word is mma, which 
name. in early times,tlesufhated the public 
.amice of the Christians, celebrated un¬ 
der thq direction of a- Idiourscos (see Lit- 
~y&gia) f generally the bishop lutus’lf. with 
•the assistance “Of several* servants of /)te 
akar (the elders, deacons anti others), in 
t presence of the whole community. Ac¬ 
cording to the example given hPtbo Ads 
of tbe Apostles f)i, 41—4*2:, ami other'j»as- 
• sages, this service consisted of prayers.’ 
ahiging (chiefly psalms). reading of por¬ 
tions of tie; Bible, preaching, and the cel¬ 
ebration of the Lord’B Mip{**r. The jh*o- 
jde not ouly understood what was done, 
put dso sung, responded, prayed, end re- 
. eeived bread and wine in the herd’s sup¬ 
per. Very early, hq,w«ver, through the 
un called ditciplma or cant (i-ce tin* Catho¬ 
lic pert of the article /xinfj Supper), it 
becutne customary, and, according to 
.many, universal, during the lust three 
centuries, to divide the divine sen i<*e into 
-■fwo chief para, by separating the wart of 
tbe service from die celebration of the 
ouebariflL Only the fauiiful, who lived 
actually in communion with die church, 
wens allowed to be present at the' latter:, 
at the limner, also, Ute caUchmtna (q. v.t, 
the penitents, and even unbeliever# if Injt 
^hetw chMsga were dismissed L-fore the 
celebration of the eucharist was begun, by 
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the words Cattihumni, trite, mis m e$t 
(ire. (Otwii, the mooting), or St quia catt- - 
cintmenorupb raruimeril, cxedf forcu. Thus 
they were dismissed (dismlssio, miasio, 
mnoi Ihnn which cirdmtistance, in the 
sequel, die wlipfo service received its name; 
hence, again, ote division of itdua catechu- 
Picjiarum, ami mitsa ftdeliunu Quite n 
Hthiilar dismission takes place in the meet; 
ings of most Protestant sects In the U. . 
States, liefbre die Lord’s supper, when all 
persons, not in communion with die 
Church there assembled, or with any bth 
or, are impliedly requested to leave the 
church. In’ the article IjortTa Supper, 
thu reader will find the Protestant and 
, Catholic views respecting the 'efleharist, 
the saejifiee of mass, the lioiv mysteries 
of tlie mass, and die decrees tej 1 die coun¬ 
cil of Trent respecting this, the most es- 
tenritd point of $L<pa» Catholic semce 
It remains therefore, to give lien* an hr- 
count of the celebration df the muss only. 
When the mtmlier of the fait, 
**d, and communities of l 'Kristians rose, 
not merely in the citiefc, hut also in tin 
v illap tin? ofh hralion of divine w*n in 
wa- intrusted also to finest.-', who at first # 
officiated only Imfora the whole eommm 
nity, and on days upfnlimed for the jtur 
)>o>e: ut a later jieriml, also, on ortlinary 
days, and even along, lor their own lame* 
fit, with the uMsir-tance of one altar-servant 
only. ..Thus originated, with tie* high or 
solemn mass, also die tow or private mass, 
performed by the prittst/assisttsl by one 
tdtar-senan' only. 1%' Protestants con¬ 
sider tlus, evi*.| aecortling to the Catholic 
doctrine of die mass itself a great abuse ; 
and many C ’atholic authora have .concur¬ 
red with them, while others mruiitain thtt*. 
it is indis}s*M«ilile, as it would be itripos- 
sihli otherwise to consecrate the hotq fi>r 
the sick, &c.; tuul, liesidea, say they, tie* 
liermith in the tleseas must Imve celebrat¬ 
ed private mare. This, of course, is argn- 
ing on|)ie gntund that die mass,in die ttmi^ 
of the early aiichoritee, was already «k*vel- 
ritK'd. If die mass in of such wujM-ntatund 
euicacy its a gr<«i part of tlie Catholio 
. ejousider it; it it is an actual anti rejH-ated . 
sacrifice of Christ for our siiia,—private 
mareis tuny also be admireible,Uiottgh die^ 
fornvof die eckbrotion, founded on'the' 
KupjJositiou of the presence of tbepeopje, 
may by ineonwSter»t with them, 'iTu' C*!- 
ehrauoi^of tlie eucliarirt or the more 'sop’ 
Urate from the preaching, became more 
and more comtuon, and the actual lauft^l- 
twtiott of the people in it gradually lereeoed-' 
Tlie respouare, Ac., were tnadtt by a ser¬ 
vant of the altar, and tlie priest fdora* took 
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dps sacred clcimi)ts,r-cHanges *> ‘which?*; a^Dftur6f the bkwfl, li is ad 
tb6 people accustornftd ‘ tbftmselvwi die. .use., The nuus (he, day « such wim 
mom readily at the knowledge df the ttn- /proper to the season, or to the feast which*;.; 
fcient languages, in which the masses h Celebrated. VoUv^pum is aa extraor- 
werc performed (in the Oriental church dinary mass, besides that of the day; nv 
the Greek, and in the Ijttin 'church the hearsed on some extraordinary occasion. 
Utin), became more and ttfqn* limited.. High mast is celebrated by a deacon and*" 
The choir of priests and servants, includ- ful»-deacon, and sung by. the choristers. : 
ing, ul a later period, the singers and mu- JJeaid<*M the**, there afo different manses, 
sicians, took the place of die people, and according to*the different rites: die Greek 


tlie yvliofo difference of the solemn and the 
private muss earns to consist in ihi-» cir¬ 
cumstance' only, the people liavinc ceased 
to Ifike any part in the mass, and the ser¬ 
mon being delivered separate /rom this 
tyreniomv This state of things has re¬ 
mained to this day, #t least in by far the 
greater numiicr of Catholic countries. 
The mass, then, at present mn-ists of four 
dr three chief parts: J. the iiitrodnction, 
winch forum its chief part, is called the 
tcangdium, anil formnrlt constituted, with 
the sermon, tlie mass of the catechumens; 
9, or snerifice; d. tlie con- 

m:ratioii, or tninsuhstantiation ; 4. the 
communion. These lour ehief parts, of 


mm, the Isntin mast, the Hamm end • 
Gregorian mass, Gallicnn, Gothic mw t 
One of the greatest objections of the * 
Protestants against the Catholic religion it* 
the doctrine of the mass. They are offend¬ 
ed vyith the doctrine that the sacrament 
of the ixinPsiuttpf f ia nmdc, in the mass, 
a sacrifice continually refloated, for the 
reconciliation of sins, this appearing to 
them as the 4 application of Jewish and 
heathenish ideas of sacrifice to the Ixwd’s 
supper, while the djbfe declares that 
.( hrist has offered himself by his death mi 1 
the cross, ouce for' all, for the atone*-, 
tneiif of sins, and the Lord’s supper is no ] 
sacrifice to Cod. hut the offering of God’s 


which the latter three are considered the grace lo men. Te this the Cat 


most es-iciitial, uflkeiimposed of several 
small parts,each having its projierdenom¬ 
ination; the) air praters, songs, shorter 
auit linger |«assagi‘s of tie- Holy Scriptures, 
And 11 manlier of ceremonies, ninth, ds 
the essential jHiint of ihc hm is the 
sacrifice of tlu* Lord, consist jiarilf of 
symbolical ceremonies, commemorative 
of iiii|M>rtaut cireti instances in the rinvior’s 
life, or signs of devotion and homage paid 
to the presence of the Lund in the host. 
The order of these ceremonies, mid of tlie 
whole celebration of the mass, is given in 
the missul (q. v.’i, or mass-lKink. Tlie 
masses an* modified according to m;uiy 
circumstances. Tints certain parts # are 
changed according to tlie saint in honor 
of whom tlie muss is celebrated, or the 
, seasons of tlie year connected with ditier- 
cut events in the Sav ior’s file, or the pur¬ 
pose for which the mass is said,*us the 
mum ptoHc/unctis Inmsw for the dead), or 
tlnit intended for flu* hi vocation of the 
Holy Ghost, and odwrs. Deviations from 1 
- the established rite gave rise to th u missa 
, Infaciala, tritfaciata, multijarinta, formed 
by uniting two, three ami more masses 
* , under ope canon. Missa prirsmidificato- 
rnm if that in which the host has larn 


ply that, according to Scripture aud trad* - 
non, the eucharist is a sacrifice*, that die . 
lardy and blood of (’luist are actually fires-, 
etit in fin 1 curharst (see LoriTs Syvpper), 
and that “they 4 I 0 not oftcr a sacrifice dir*' 
f.-rett from Hint of the cross; that it is Jesus 
t imst himself, who otiers him » lf through, 
the han^ls of the prii-sts; that he therefc*o, 
is the jtrincjpa^ priest or pontiff and vie-'* 
tifh, as lie was likewise ou the cross, 
(’an we,” continues die Catholic Dtctic n-‘ 
naire tie ii'ktologir (ToilloUfer, IS17), from 
which the foregoing passage is also taken 
—'• can* ww JestifVi our gratitude to God 
betn-r thati by ordering to him the uia-t 
precious of all the gifts which ho has made 
to us—his only Son, whom he*deigned to' 
grant us, Rial who gave himself as a vic¬ 
tim for our redemption ? We then Say. 
w idi David, * For all tilings come of 
thee, and of thine own have we given 
thee.’ (/ Chiim. Ixft, 14.) We therefore 
have full pound to hope diat God, touch¬ 
ed by tWs oblation, will grant us new 
grace,*’ &r.c. Intimately connected with 
,the dogma thift the ttu^ss is a sacrifice is ; 
the tibpna of the masses for the dead, 
which is equally offensive td die Protest 
ant. As the Catholic church maintains 


consecrated one or several days liofore- 
(jtiatid, which is mon’ commoft in the 
Greek cliurch than iti die Latin. Missa 
Acca, or dry matt, is that which wtw cele¬ 
brated without wipe ; for instance, on 
board f>f .vesstds, in onler ty prevent the 
■ , / ,**' « a 
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that the believers' Vrho depart than this \ 
world without having sutlicivmly atoned - 
by.sutiering for their siiis, an* oWigwl to*-, 
suffer in the other world atcmjiorary pun* , 
islmient, It uLso lietfoves that die wierificttv 
of the ntassd, that is, of Jiwim Christ, may,',; 
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rwrhicb haw been connected Ma3^4-Cariu«u ; a dUchy Of fttrty. 
ittkflh areaenortojouH; but, say bounded principally. by Tuscany and tint 

duifoy of Modena, celebrated for the pro¬ 
duction of the bea&tifid* wliito Carrara 
marble,- much ttsed in iscuUniire. It is 
dependent on the driclly of JVtodenn. 

Massachcmrtts; one of the 17. Staten, 
hounded north by Vermont and New 
Uaihjwhiw. east by the Atlantic ocean, 
mhaIi by tin' AtJautic, Rhode Island and 
Connecticut, and west by New York; 
laf. 41 Iff to 49 s 54' N.; Ion. W 54' to 


rthent, they have been abolished 
Council 5>f Trent. Protestants, 
^ cannot find that these abuses 
'been eradicated, though they may 
HISfb diminished. 1 f in Catholic countries 
'f-yperfiaps without exception'—!maa.se* for 
c^bi dHU cati be procured for a certain fee, 
WtRte Rtat the persons for whom they ore 
Ml are eitiier entirely released from fhir- 
Js * »ry, or mam years of their pain remit* 


:x„ted, this fcp**cuii application of the great 7!f dt Y W.; length, freiii east to west, Ml 
< rifferiug of Jesus seems to lltou to deriate 
v most essentially from the ttue meaning of 
the scriptures. Ju Italy, for instance, it 
Js very common to find tin* jmvjer of 
releasing from purgatory a cvrtuin number 
. of souls for a certain number of jeans 
attributed to a nupiber of masses, said at 
' particular altars; mud the cheapness of the 
♦price for which such great benefit can l*e 
. procured for the souls nf the dcjauiod is 
unfmjuentlv extolled. The dispute 


not 

relative to the mass is by «o means re¬ 
strict i*<l to tin* two parties, the Protestants 
aud Catholics. Not a fow of the Catholics 
,*are desirous of essential ehangosj particu¬ 
larly’ the disuse of a language which is 
not understood by the people, and of maty* 
masses connected with legends, e\ idcntly 
aitd acknowledged!)- fictitious. Thus Mr. 
-Jean Reichhn Meldegg, professor <of eccle¬ 
siastical lustory and deait^of the (Catholic j 
theological department at titc turn ersn\ f y<f 
Freiburg, has lately advocated these und 
other changes, for which, of is>ijr*e, he 
has been violently attacked by for Roman 
party. (See a 'pamphlet eut fo*fl ffitkr 
Ttfmtjtchf I? rkdzcru hcjsw id, (iular^ttn 
lime* atyfrkhiurtn ffenomihn , Against, the 
) Disposition of Rome to pnrcriiie for ll.n- 
4ifata. Oi union of a ducerc Canonist 1, 
‘Leipiir, 1831.)—The advocates of :l«? use 
fdjtf a language, in the mass, which » not . 
understood bv die people, mauitdin that 
> the liturgy of tint io&*- »a- not always for¬ 
eign ta the people: that u was translated 
: hKO Efltfopian, Armenian, Coptic, Russian, 
Sclavonic, Illyrian, Ac., but that it baa 
u »ot Item changed as die languages vverit 
xm changing, “ rio tliat theOrieotarCIms* 
liana,” they say, w understand ■tl,e liturgy 
|n urn among thorn no better than the Fu- 
jropeaa notions the Latin liturgy.”* (i 
Jhd tftlbtoli voLv, p. 2dl.( Cirei 
or the Gtwt died about 
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* 'HtauifooSa wgifeda havefaucivpetiiioflcii’ 
'to b»ve tiw mas* /aid to them in tin: totviaa ten-, 
gaaga. * 
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mills,; lircadth, from tiorth to south,t*d; 
area, 7rHX) square Guiles ; populution. in 
MX), lii,H-15; lt<10, 
479,010: 1S*»0, ;»1830, 010,014, 

\u. white mnlca, 954,441); w lutr femiifijs, 
,*yN„”i50; fine bluets, 7{KHi. 'fhc state is 
divided into 14 counties, ami JJOfl fcwtis. 
The princl[«d rivers are tbf f'onnectieiit, 
winch is mwicublebystc{mi>bo<iiy l ^ i ||jt^!i 
draught, (lie .M* iritnac, Charles, f'oncom** 
Iihrkstonc, MUKt's, Cldc kopec, IVcriield, 
We«ti]c|d, and lioustuonk. AH these 
risers aUiund in full/fwhich afford vab*- 
aide mull-seats, nppmpriated. to rmuuifite 
turing o|s rations. Tin* clnef mountniiH 
arc a |>art of die Green tnountuiri.i'idgv-, 
which extends livun north to south tliruugh 
the western part of the state. The most 
elevated Mittimus of this ridge are riaddh* 
mountain, mar the north-west cm m:gf> 
of the suite, and 'I'ahconirk, ou the west- 
cm Itordcr. Mount Tom. and mount lloi-, 
joke, near *iw Comuvticut river, are. n- 
markable elevations, which nfl’ord, from 
tin ir snimnifs. a beautiful prospect of tie- 
siuTuumling country. A accniid ridg** * 
tosses through the shite uenr in* centre 
Tljg greatest elevation of this rklge is \V«- 
ehuset, in the town of l*rim eron. Tin) 
state a Ik Minds in small lakeSj/whicb nre 
iisualh 'railed pnntia. The Innp'St.of 
these art* die Aseawam}»<-t tula bdttg 
ponds? in. Middlebomugh, Poihink iu'H 
Qimbung {khkIs, in Rrookfictd, find the 
Naukeag ponds, iu ‘Ashbumliam. ’Mm 
last-narmtl are situated more tlmo llOO 
feel .above the Icvtd of. tlis ocmi; and' 
wveral oilier popd*, ip the western jp»«t 
of the smte, have a still higher etava&Hh 
The sod, for the most port, h* fit for etiht< 
vation, nod much of It is welt, und some 
of it verv higldy, cultivated. In die south* 
vuKtern ‘counties, the wait is sandy, and t»ot 
vi'ry productive: in the eastern and «ihi- 
dle counties, it is ii\ general good, though 
mu luxuriant The same may, be said of , < 
the soil ufjtbe western jwri% whit the 
. • ><; .. * ,*' it, ■' 
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mountainous aiyl rockyv Tfle jstetft pin her# #&«* anii seamen m^u&lSh 
general billy,-truv in the ruwtertt parts of m those fohbtie%imd the produce* ve. 
the stain, the lulls are of nKMlwate aleva- great. The mnnaiaetures of cotton hi 
lion, ,Tlie soil nfvvell adapted; to the ’ woollen 'elotha are carried «u chiefly ( 
growth of #««*» and fhtit fries. Nearly jjlargo hod Opulent companies, with r& 
aB the fruits of temperate climates are cbinviy Which is moved by water pdw« 
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cultivated with success, apd also Indian Tim'capital of the state, axnrof all the New, .« 
corn, rye ami other kinds of grain. Tito England states, » Boston. It has tllffii 
mountains Berkshire afford an-alnui- inhabitants. * Tim »tdwna next in Stic, are ' 
dance of iron ore. Bog ore is found in Ssbun and New Bedford. They .are rich t, 
Worcester and Plymouth counties, and it towns, extensively * engaged in fitreigns 
extensively worked. Anthracite coal is commerce, the former particularly in the*; 
JouimI in Worcester. There is a lead loilia trade, and the lattqr in the.<whafe.b 
mine in rsoutiudnpton,‘to whirlf neub'ter- fishery. Nantucket is a town also largely" 

- rancon passage nf 1000 fi-et in length linn engaged in t Bo whale f»hep r . The other 
Seen opened, chiefly through solid rock, chief commercial and fishing towns, are/ . 
The ehcapmwx of lead from the mines of Newbury port, Marblehead and Plymouth. - 
Missouri and Illinois has su»|»ondcd tlie' The chiefluauufactujringtowuaare! LoweH,, 
works upon this mine. Marble, and lime- - Taunton,Springfield and Wahham. There 
stone arelinmd in exhaust less quarries in are many oilier handsome and flourishing. 
West Storkbridge, Lmieslmrough and inland towns, an icuur wjiich are Worcester, . 
Hinsdale. Thu middle and eastern jHirts Northampton and Pittsfield. The execu- 
■f thesft^e nlKiuiul in quarries of granite tive government of the state is vested in a,r 
•"'ih tflcnm description for building stone.* governor, lieutenant-governor, and coun ' 
Uuurries of soap-stone'are found in Mid- cil. who ure chosen annually. The legi*- 


Salem and New Bedford. They .are rich * 
towns, extensively* engaged in foment*' 
commerce, the former particularly in the** 
Inilia trade, and the lottqr in tlie-whalcii 
fishery . Nantucket is a town also largely 
engaged in tflo whale fishery. The otlier 
chief commercial and fishing towns, are . 
Newbury port, Marblehead and Plymouth. - 
T1 1 ■ clue fman u fact tiring towusare LoweH,, 


die field. The occupations of the ini uih- 
itant* are agrieulfere, commerce, itnviga- 
tion. 'fishing* ami manufacturing. Agri¬ 
culture is pursued almost exclusively by 
owners of small farms, who labor with 
their own hands. , The commerce of the 
slate extends to all pans of the world. 
The Shipping of this state is more nume¬ 
rous tium that of any other in the Union,, 
and, in the extent (‘fits tbnign commerce, 
it is second only to New York. The 
value of iirq»orts into the syirr of Maasa- 


lature consists of a senate, of 40 members,^, 
chosen annually, and a house of repre- A 
sentatives, of one or more members liom .- 
eacli town (with the exciqrtiou of a few 
of the smaller towns), consisting, in all, <pf 
SCO or f»00 mei*ilxrs, when the towns ex¬ 
ercise their full privilege of choosing ,, 
members. Hie judiciary consists bf ti t . 
supreme judicial court of four judges, *jtd 
a court ot cqinn^on pleas oQhe same mini- „ 
lab* of judges, who hold their appoint¬ 
ments during good behavior. Both courts 


literary’ 


state from foreign ports, in the same year, tutors and other teachers, besides tour 
was,377,550 tons, and the amount which , professors of the medical school, three of 
departed from tin* some ports was 140,187. the theological school, and two of the law ’ 
Of lliis amount 117.008 tons eutracd at, school. It has a librarv of 36 j 000 volumes 


departed irtim tin* so me ports was HU, try. 
Of this ahiount 117,008 tons euttaod at, 
and 88,511(1 departed from, \he |x>rt of 
.Boston. The amdmit of shipping own¬ 
ed .in tlie state on the lost day of Det 
cumber, 1828, enifdoyed iu the foreign 
atwl coaeting trade and in the fislierios, 
wpi 424^07 mas. The fisheries are 
ebiefly of three kinds, viz. th« whale 
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school. It has a library' of36,000 volumes . 
of choice book*.* There are two other 
colleges in the state, v iz. Amherst college, 
near Northampton, and Williams college, 
at Williainstown, each of*which lias a ■> 
president, thnxi or four professors, and* ' 
two thtore. There is a richly ihulovvedi >' 
and flourishing theological srmiuary at 


i is c«rrs*d on 


partly 
e fcJ- Stt 


on the. buildiura for jhe residence offthe prolea-. 
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ilachboi, at North* 
» highly wiccbesftif, 
enlightened views «nd timed 
merits of jra proprietor, and die 
Sfcttovfeiba which he lure made" for 
jastruotion hi the .various depart- 
Tbti means of common educa- 
[«« provided at the public expense 
£hou( the state. Public selioolss* for' 
cting all children whose, parents 
e to send .litem, we eupjtoneti in nil 
towns. I»the laggr* towns these schools 
ptaje of a high character. Ttfev arc n< >i ‘ro- 
Vgartlcd ns charity schools, but m public 
„»institutions, where the nidiurenfs of icacit¬ 
ing are acquired from the hium* sources 
hv the * children of the rid* and of the 
poor. Many public iuiprov patents of 
various kinds Iu»ve,»bmi made, chiefly by* 
companies incorporated by the start; fogis- 
kture. A great number of turnpike roads 
chare bejea 'built by such coiujianies, and 
vtfiLc means of commit aibation in the state 
fhave been tlswbj greatly improved. 
They hav<> in general, born prudurtixe 
of little emolument to their proprietors, 
though fhcy lteve been high!} hencficinl 
to tire public. Many bridges have l wren 

* built, by companies of a similar kind, m re 
the Connecticut and other rivers, and over 

*Sre rarms of Boston harbor. Mhkllcsex 

* canal, which unites the waters of Morri- 
.jKiac river with, Boston htu-bot, is the most 

ancient work of the kiud in tlx* counby. 

> lt » 36 miles in length, and ii< well built 

* with durable stone locks. fciuchrtoiie 
.' canal is 45 miles in length, am! extends 

* ftpm Worcester to Provident , Them 
-..MM two canals with locks for puling tire 
|$dls on Connecticut river, one at rfoutii 
iMlttQr and thq oilier at Montague. The 

and llantpdeu canal, from 
||'?orthampton to tire termination of the 
*,Fw'mmgton canal on the border of Con- 
& neeticta, is yot unfinished, and Hnaviga* 

'jM p, . its sdhtfreni extremity to 
A mil-road was constructed 
^soiiw #IWt in Quincy, Have miles , 
j an ledlpltilntwfe'f from the gnmito quar¬ 
ries to tfamtige Me par; of Boston tremor. 
Whm w#*% fl»* work of tire kind aAempt- 
Mkin 1he ‘ «‘®ny, raid ha success ban «>» 
iSlMrepafibe Hpdertaking'of other greater 
a- ejimilar diameter,' Rail* 
proposed to Is; mad*., leading 
jftom' bowclt, to Worcester, to . 
'Imamlnml riNtto Taunton, and the-navi- •, 

river. (Par the Ida* 






tdid' touuiled ’pa ipri i« 

'Atm, and on die south by cipvl 
■(For the former prtffjnpb pf,iMs 
$tm JVbre E ugtemfc} • "•\ 1 . * >. 

"Meollectiws nairie 
by tire ancients to fire unknown trims* ot^ 
Northern Afesn wW dumb to ibe am raid*; 
south rtf tire Casprau sea, •* far air the. 
frontiers of the Persian nw^mrehy. .'Tktfo 
region ia at prepetit the residence of thp« 
Turk nutans and Itnmkalpuku. Tim creme; 
often occurs in the &*)thuuf raid Praxtan# 
histories; in thejtlfter, jKirticuInriy hi thjiij 
canq»»igns of Cyrus, (q. v.) The Ahtfre^ 
wen* a tribe of the M^ssageitc, ' i*' 

Massauans. {See Altsmliatta.) 

M vssamri.lo, properly^ Thomas .A**-,- 
ixin, Irani tit Amalfi, gained a livdihopd, 
in Niqiles, a* « lisheniieu*, aud a dealer in*; 1 
fob and fruit. Although my^mor, h 0 ,| 
had a proud mid enicipming apmt. IBs: 
love of freedom, aiwl the ln>ld n<-*» wflb . 
which he «>\po«<sed himself nSpWRWg** 
tire onpnrssion which tire kingdotp of ISV 
pic* tuid long endured from .Spain, pro-» 
cun-d him a large it. tjop nruong tire 
common jample, who admir'd his brdd- 
nths. As he was sh>ri(mc neither ttf etc»- 
qncncc nor courajp?, nothing but opjrar.. 
tunirj was wanting lor liim t«» apfrenr m, 
the head of tire populace. Such an no- 1 
pirmuity otfervd in 1*47. Ma-sa»h*Ho 
hud brought ;t basket of &utt to the chyv 
fit- which the c-dlcclors rhmiandml lira 
tax. If*' refused, liiul, tlu»y uwng ,4<>ivc^ 
he thn*w lum^df on tire forth, and in>*'' 
ploml tb }* op»e to aid iiim agaur^ tbragb 
\ b.ie«e*i. An insurgent"f^^httiide wttpltfo:; 
diafidy uswunblcd, m the head vd* wliiulas' 
he advanced to the tax-oRfct^ «it!r 
cr\— 1 “ feuig live the ktug, but down wHJ| •. 
tire bad go* eminent.” Thonco the uuhum 
gents n jaunsf u* lire cagtlg of fh« vh^reoy/'. 
tire duke of Arcos, mid demanded tfuttBa ; : 
idiould reettive Massraiiclto oaocnUeagne.: 
In vain did tire cardinal jnknntuB><V*rt-h* 
bishop of Naples, «e«k to apirarate tfocirb 
fur }-1 in vain did John of AbatHc 'fk wmS'. 
ral son of Philip IT&dppftdr in 
with 3S l galley*; IKri»«(te^o|t;4^ 
emtaed the more; and Buaraddlity beaux*! 
tire olijeet of |Ui;, 

bra} become goyomrar tf ihn&fcfplm 

00 of the priheipal mlacraito Iwfiriducailllara 
ashes, without tfw least OMajg tramg m 
Ail tnafiot of tbe royal {pwenuuMt 
aiipearodre Uv«nr boily was sut^oetbil' 
Masnafde.lkv aud d^ii foUowjwt iwtt 
dtetdy bis tdighfon oj^prabrawi^' 
days «ki(w(tifibOMd Umwo htartif%^ 
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v fcegafrto • talk of capitpfctton.,' ■ Itwos * lieu, oil Whim thefirvorite •> 2 1 

£ agreed that the taste* on flrnk should be *Tf»e commander-in-chief**fctl»im toWi^ 
>.ydnoUshed,and the ancient liberties mftored. etma to ctfticJudc the, negotiations fot‘& 
grThe aaaent of the king of Spain wtm pence, and, ( in 1796, to Pam, to procure ^ 
itromiticd within a certain, time. Mntwa- She .(ratification of the treaty. While Bo- X 
r Jrfclffo, otf Uiis assurance, laid down hisnlaparte wa»in f%yp 4 Maw 6 na. and Mo- 1 ' 
' anna and returned, without demanding* neaii were the hope of France. fh 179 ft, 


i great party, 


as command- 
After hat 


lie still possessed, making lorn appear don- ing oj**ned tire war with success he win 

S erous to the viceroy, who was no ways forced to fall l*ack to the Allan, on account* 
imposed to fulfil his promises, this ruler'ofthoill fortune of Jourdan tdi’tbo D#n- 
Voeolved to get rid of him. * He invited ulie.* Here he took a strong position, 
Massauiello id his own house, and prolm- watching lib opportunity, I, by ttyc 
bfy mingled pojfioii with his wine. This I Kittle of Zurich (September 2»), prdvent* 
did not, indeed, kill liiu, hut mark* him ed the jitrirtioAof Korrakbff anti 6tiwa- 
denrious, to wiiich he>]mswion for heating off, who had already ascended mount St., 
liquorsmay also haw contributed. in this Gothnrd. This Iwitfle, thf first that-the. 


matt* die unfortunate man rim through tin* Rus-iays hml lost in the open field for a 
greets of Naples, shooting his best friends, century, decided die sejia ration of ‘Russia, 
and Committing the greatest Excesses, from Austria, and saved France. After ' 
The people, who ttovv’regarded their de- Ma-sena had reconquered the Helvetian 
•liverer as a new oppressor, and were ex- and Riuiian Alps, ho was sent to fitly ‘ 


sliverer an a new oppressor, and were ex- 
eityi ataumt him by his> enemies, jMturcd 
i^Swwfn crowds ngaiii«i him. shouted ap¬ 
plause to the viceroy, and‘demanded Mie~ 
^ttanielloV death, lie tied for safety to u 
*< Carmelite convent ^but lour conspirators, 
formerly his friends, shot him dead, with 
. several balls, July lti, R*47. His Iwdy 
was shamefully maltreated hy the popti- 


an.d K Indian Alps, he was sent to fitly ' 
to check tht' victorious career of live A»«e ‘ 
trians. lie hastened, With the small fbrpc 
winch could lie assembled, to die support’ 
of Genoa, his defence of w hieh is among 
his most remarkable achievements. Ten 
days before the battle of Marengo, wlien . 
all bis resources were exhausted, Masse - 
na obtained 1111 botiomble capitulation. “ 


lave. But the true mu it uncut* of the vice* , The consul Bonaparte, who now returned 


roy were soon jnnnifi'Mcd: and the peo¬ 
ple, Swing a renewal of the farmer 
precision, agtiin fteeame torhu.Vn’t. The 
martyr of liberty was now r*meml>ervd: 
' Motwattieftn's imfnb’rers l«eani« victims 
to die popular rage, his body ,w as bin led 
With tlte. highest marks of respect, and 
. even, for ootm time, hold u> ■'acred. ;\u- 
»pk*s rtfnahfcd still, convulsed, but nothing 
further was cilhcted bv the people. 


to Paris, gave him the chu f command of 
the army. peace sm»u followed. Masse na 
tvas chovfui member of the tvrps-U pslatifc 
bv tl wv depart me tu of the fyine, and, m 
1 km, v\a> created" marshal of the empire. 
In lefK. he received the chief eommaud 
in Italy, wkere he lost the buttle of Cal- 
diero. When tin* arch-duke Charles was 
eoinpclled, by tin* ill success of the Ger¬ 
man arms at ( lm, to retire to Inner Airs, 


MaSsK.na, Aiiilrvyduko of liivoli and tria, “Inssbnn pursued him, hut was nn- 
tprince Of FeslingOn, marshal of Fnuire, able to gain^ any advantage over hun. 
Ikxii) was ivorji in ITfie*, at Nice, and ros*r Alicr the peaeeOflVeshiurg. Massimn was 
from a cottnnon soldier to the rank of H*nt hy Napoleon to rake posM*ssiou of 
eotmnnndnr. At the couuneiicement of the kingdom of Kaole-s ‘for Joseph, and 
tin? Fnriitth revolution, ho was an inU rior captured Gaetu. After the tvanU* of F' - 


■ df brigade. Here Le learned, was recalled to Germany, He was piw- 

f/y«Wloiit‘ a master, the science of war, in ent iti the battles of Kekmuhl, flatisbon, 
.the- skirmishes. In April, 1794, lie was F,l*ersl>erg, lCsslingeu wwl Wagrarn. At 
{ appointed : gettieral of division, and took KssJingen, his constancy and firmness 
’ysomnutod t>f the right wing of-the Italian savial the French army Irorn total de- . 
Hrtlty*. Ife wtwthe constant compuium in sanction; and, Napoleon netwanled him 4 
v Mam dfBona|Mnte, who, after the suit cess- with the dignity 'of prince of hisslinghn. . 
battfa hf R^wertido (I7VI•), against Beau- AAeruhe peaces, he hwtened to Spoilt, ttt-| 

,s •, ’* i*' ■' ’■ v ‘u\i*ri " 
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f-deliver BajAujBn] from the bands pf the contributed hutch to the effort of bt| 

>>. British. .Wellington mired Indore him, tjuencc. With apparent artlmtnotMs, rfay, 
£ tod tools * strong position at Torres Ye- even negligence, he produced a gilded- 
<■ drusvfor the defence of Lisbon, till’warn effect than others with studied art. TIm# 
’ of jpanrisioDs made it impossible for the famous artor Barron mice VjkrhiUntMi/ 
French forces to hold out longer. A?u»- aftdr hearing one of Massillon’* semipti’Si 
• «6na was sr length obliged to retire. :\a- “There is an orator j we are but actor*. 

poJeoit recalled liirt! from fqwiiii, and. in “On account of Ids amiable temper ufsj. 
f *|8I^ Itsft him without a command. Iti * manners; he was cloven to reconcile esr-* 
he commandcHl at Td^on, dts kred dmaJ Notuilcs with the Jesuits; Hur ho 
d»r Louis XV111, and wit- created com- "found that ti was much easier to comert 
launder of the order ofSt. l,*>;ik At the * sinners than to meat wile theologians. The 
landing of Napoli on v in his e^rMuct 'n gout appointed him, iti 17 IT, to thr see 1 


in Toulon *na> In no means doubtful. 
’ When the emperor was reestablished. lie 
Swore ullegiauey to ium, an i w a- made 
peel, aiid cottimand-r of da* national 
■guard at Paris, and n»i.trih ted much to 
the presenatton of tniiiq nihn pi the 
during the turbulent petm i v, In* it preced¬ 
ed the return, of th» Uitia. li.’ioed'atj.'r- 
wanls in reiuvue'tti, and la- vit a:ii \\,.- 
hakened hy chagrin at the conduct of ti*. 
niyahsts. He died Vprd -1. I“i7. 

Mashjli.o\, Jean llaprt-'". oar n, 1 to,- 
greatest pulpit oraiore of Franc.. ol.s 
bom, in Iti-si,, at Here... ire Prenemv, 
entered, m hi- 17ih y»\u, the congregation 

of the oratory, ft|id Iw-c.-iKie a g. ncr.d f.c, <•- 
rite hy*ho pleasing muituei.-. win* b, how¬ 
ever, excited emy. lie was ac*u;s.-d of 
uuw amours, mid attend*!.- «nv mao* to 
exclude him from tit** ruitcregniwn, mui 
it is said tliavhe retire*], tor s. .me uumtlo. 
to the aide y of St. f ojah* fi ■, nppim-e 
with which *liis limeRtl s.iimn on ti j<- 
archhisliop llepn Nil!,*- wire n ■•■•it* >i. 
induced the general of h- .•■.;-greg.i,un, 
1*81 Tour, to" call iiiM to id* ft- Jb w;w 
obliged to <*lvy, nu 1, .v.-nm-t j s u -imri- 
tiou, to ,'i.M-end the pulp,!. w 1* •* In- “emus 
Soon showed itself, in id! is» ji.iv. rj' and 
peculiarity. Ao-m.luc t*. smi, , an oo- 
«wer to h jatstond i vr: * aphir’d 

Noaiflet*, which M-vision or-w no the 
name of Ins com > nt, artr«e-**ii tit* altV'it- 
tion of tlx* cm !ma«. m eomjt),nuce with 
wliostoorder he r< tnried i-> tie- oratory. 
'The applause w inch In met within Pans, 
at court, was almo-t wiiitout exam¬ 
ple. Tilt* dlii-et **f h.*, Srpfljrt (iu priii 
.Ynmbn dta El us hh* uli t s>-t minieumiw. 
Mmedllou spoke uuh tJu»t js»v\erjiiJ sim¬ 
plicity wddeh can Is- rest*-!. <i only hy 
utter* want of f*** )nig. Alter In* had 
preached the first tine at Versailles, lamis 
XIV, who was ftnmm for the hnppines-i 
•of h» complimentH, a.ldrevv-d him with 
list* words, “Oil hejinn*' tsiiw javaehers, 
l hww onen been umt-h j.l**awNl wiili 
them, hot taring heard y<*u. 1 was rmteh 
“ ' ' with myself" ih* delivery 


of t 'leniKMit, which lie ciudd not leue 
acceptid. hurl not, a friettd of In*, paid tint, 
iak|H'tis»*s\ , i>fitn*etcd with it. rtjtb*'VdU' 
lMlowmg. he wa*. eh»>*« k !f :<* pn ucii Ul : TC 
l."im* X\ .tin n niiir* tears old. and w 'W 
*’< >c! t’ > <»t s‘rims.)- Cunott- imd* r trtf 
utl* of f'nrilnt. which or** mas’sf 
[’f i"-* of jndpit ehiqnejtec. They tirr 
i* ncirkalitc, aImi, tor tin* polinfid :ruth*t 
winch tney coiiuiiti: among oth»*re, that 
ft.” .noiKin'ii is made for the neo nlc.. w he 
appunied him, in c*M*ti>rtnhy witu o>e- 
ordics of (.ltd ; ihiU not the pn*ve. bn’ 'tv- 
iit'o. siiooi-i rule, ot' which die motunch 


a l*nt tin" minister c 2Iitd g’.ar<i;nfi ft'* 
17 lit, 3fi~- 1 i 1 .*• i was i hi’set* a memln*: o}" 
tie aiiuiemy, t'aniinal |h:l«ns pro«*nr*Nl 
him the prelacy of Soviat-.'. - Hi*- last 
thscuiex* in I'tiris was the, fmend sennof* 
on die dnclie-s ot’ (Iriejins- From tha* 
Jlh-e, he t e\el loll ios dine,w|.« t,; he- 
\.i:u* s, jamcuiiu-'y Ids i narity, had pro 
cured l.im it c .f.i. retn of all. lie <tn ! 
m I71-A lbs ■•■ntious an thsth*i.'iu.sh«*!, 
?.*r *-i*>,p'n'*y, novt ledge ot" the hums' 

1*< art. -.n a.tii <«t'elotjiienee, i.atcrnl 

end (ii* U itiiUC. ry nehne.ss* of ideas. }’♦ r 
spieu.Jy and w.oinll' They -twakeu vn‘ * 
n*V ,lfi Jeelmg. and i**a eontrovcrsiwl ard *r, 

1 no ni-j»h--w of tins <iistinguis5nvi ufeui 
p.ihlishedja eompl* te e* Irion of his i.nckV, 
u, *ik- ( 174.'* ot s. <p ; rejiriuiisl at Fan-, 
in ITbd, in Id \ol-.# hm.; and m I,yo,y«, 
l*eroy and Liisatid, lit 15 tub., 1‘imo. 

MV*"i,Mini, J'hilip. n iln>tuigui«iirei 
Ktigiish dmhitttisu in the beginning j f the 
wi enp cnili century , was the son <>f u re¬ 
tainer ot the ear! of Pembroke, tu«d ate 
lr>rn «t .Sidislmry, in IKi. - He studied a? * 
Oxford, hut quitted ll»e.university witlmut 
taking a degree in cohtjeqneiice, perhap*’, 
of lii> I inv mg Imtiwjii* a Homan t .’nthnhe. 
Little is ktMiwn of h»$ jhts*.ujiI hbttorv, 
yet he apjieare to have. l«*en iunnintefv' 
conne}*t»ii w till the wits mid jsa*ts «»f h> 
tiifte. in eonjtuM'Uuu with w»me of wlown. 
as I’letchct, JUkldletoh, Kmvk i anti Irek* 
ker, he ( onqKwd «>me Hi' hi» drwiw®* 
lie died 14 1 «*JEK * As ti driiyuuist. 
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'wiiger is fnbrei'Mtti.iral kvliig ch&raetcr, 
;>nt( poetic) m his diction, than Jonflon or 
^l&utwright, ahd «ortie ,c»ua* milk him 
mat to SlmkHjM uo*., Intragedy. however, 
,'Be is rather eloquent anti forcible titan 
apathetic: anil, in richness ami Variety of 
rhumor,-liis comedy can by no means vie 
■.with that of his great master. Ilia plays 
were published collectively, by Mr. 4- M. 
Mason mtd Mr. T. ttavies, in 177!>, -1 vols., 
Jbvn,; but the laist edition w that of Mr. 
W. (itflord, with note" and a life ol‘ Man¬ 
euver M vols.. two., IpO/S), 

M vvr. i See Slop.) 

Ma>'i i.k a.,\ n SkrVam 1 . In letrnl ac- 
oijfiainm. a servant.re one win* owes his 
eer.tri" t<» another V a limited {*» riod, 
hw< not Jor hie, or who, in other words, is 
not u slave. Servant'' coirere: ot" two 
t hiss's, namely, tjios* who iec< ive wmres. 
and njipmitiref., The contract lor servi <’»}, 
urthe respective ea;* s. t 11 quite different: 
iu ea>l), tiie servant is humid to'render 
Jgrvre, hut hi one the master is hound to 
stipulated ftattrs: in die other, ;<> 
i'ive instruction. T1.C Ml titer 1 “ ail-vver- 
Jihle lor tiic acts of hh sen ant, done hy 
au'i'ontv of Tin- iBnster. If the servant 
do. .*> nu injury to another, directly coire-.*- 
ijui at upon tie- etumoyment nixiut which 
lie is set hy the mast* r, tie- latter, as wt■’! 
'as the servant, i< answerable in datn.i i 
to ih>" jwrtj i til'd •! win tber the uij.n.i 
arise from a am of honesty, "•kill or 
But tiie i: aster is not answer.,hie t< r any 
nu»'iit'‘Vi>ti> fraudulent or tie-dig-mt act 
of one who is his servant. it' it re not done 
iu tiie employmi >« or hy tiie*mihority of 
tiu- master. Thus when* a servant \ul- 


reeling fHfrt, 

treatment of tiie apprentice by the rtrfurterjff 
w neglect to inamicrbim in the trade tS^t 
bu&nesa proposed to be taught, tbe 4aw'| 
.ought tq provide some mi mediate remedy A|j 
in ease of the 'stipulation# in th« arficWjf 
of apf>runtnx*h;}>. being iiqaiffiriiiut to^| 
meet the «a*e J and such provisions art 
introduced inn* many- codes of laws, 
though other*code# are deficient in ‘hht 
respect, and the appWrtce on condemn *d ' 
In suffer ware of imndtigc amj eruedy, 
and* urn res at manhood without insmir-. ’ 
tiun. or the lwdu'.s iik.e|> to rotider him a 
n-ef'.d or happy niemlter of the corttoftu- 
nit*.- < hi tiie win r hand, lilt* apprentice* 
m:.v lie p< ner*. . vicious, idle and uflgov- „■ 
"rn.thu ; and J|,<; laws of some 
make jprov reion r at, in such case, the 
tr’is-r imy he dreolnrgcd from his 6h!i- 
garions. is to the liability of the master - 
f ,r ’I..- acts ot fie ajirngntee, they are the 
s".ri- us in respect to other smanfcs. f 

M.-tcii in t'lt'.MKtn. The masters/ 
*sn chaneery .u- a-dstnnts to tiie lord , 
1 ‘htincr l|oi ai d. nc.sti r of the rolls: of 
tln-so. tin re are soon* ordinary and others . 
es.tranoiumiy • Mi" masters m ordinary are 
Id in niimU r. s ,.n,e oi whom si: m court- 
e\ery day during tin* term, and have 
r« t’ rn ii. m liiem mtyiloeutonr'nrdt'ts for' 
stat us :>*'eomifs.*ii!d compiirtiir dnutages, 
and ft u hk": and they also bthriimsUfir 
(uitit~. ink*' ..fid, wits, and e. ! uowle^g- - 
mes;s , ^ d.-eds and lecogiu/aiirts: tire' 
niii'.ei' cN'r.iori^utury are ,a: e.oinjed to 
act* in tin- e.■entry, Ui-yond ten mill's’ dis¬ 
tance trum London. 

M c-'ri.'# oj * Ak i-. In the ficnuail 


fully drove hi" mastia's carriage against 
.mother, ami injured it. it was held, alter 
inti m didibi'ratioii, that tiie master was 
not aiiswcnthle, for it was stepi'inff a-reli^ 
fr-iin the crtiployn«,-nt at«mt which tue 
servant harl licen v,-t, and wins not nuthor- 
i/.' *l by tin- master. Where one si n ant 
einploys' another, the master is answt rahle 
for tiie one so employed by his .uui*iruy. 
The coutnict lor hire gives the master or 
employer no authority whatever lor the 
corjK>nt 1 puniediment of tiie seriant or 
pt*rson employed. If he is negligent, or 
iu any respect in fault, tl«* remedy is on 
the contract (,4« to the other dencriptifjn 
tif servruiu olmve mentioned, set* article 
'dfi}*rniticwhin. ) ,The terms of appremiee- 
ship entitle the ipuster to the servie^is of 
tile uppremiye. fur the tine* ImiiteiP in the 
indenuirt s of tipjiremkesliiji, and impAie ) 
n$w» tiie master the <iuty of providing 
lor and instructing the apprentice The 

uitwter.has the right of moderately cor- 

4 . . % 


tiniv .■ r>.t|i s. the title of ,tu tirtshr orfinrr, u* 
an .icadenucal honor, confirm'd hy the 
philosophical liiculty, idler a previous ex- 
ainuiofeui in the general selpnetps, particu- 
iuilv piiiiosopnw, phtloloryf inatheniatic.s, 
physics amt history. Tiie word irutgiitcr, 
conneettHl with n ijuaiitVinsf phrase, was 
uyed amongthe Romans as a title of honor; 
as. for instimee, mag-isler ujuitum l.ite (he 
«<rt arti'-h ), hut it^ pft'Scnt meanuig must- 
Ih 1 frneed n» tiie time of the esUtldishuicnt 
of the idj)^.t universities, Regtihiriv or- 
iram/.ed facultie s were not tlieti kt!Own,as 
they now Vxist ni the univerMties of the 
eontme^i*. The whole circle of academic, • 
‘activity wits limited to the seven Ulmnd 
tuts (see \.irt); the teachers vv ere called 
artists ; the body of ,teachers, the fandt) 
iff artists; and they who received public 
honors on the completion of their course L 
of studies, for their diligence and knowl- . 
edge, and bad already received the degree 
of bacrtilattrivs, w ere called magistri euH~ , 






(maBtejp-of the liberal arts]—a title with wherh ensued. Industry and the arte, , 
which that of doctor of philosophy was however, grew up, behind the walla of the 
'afterwards joined. As tlie origin of this cities (q. v.), mid the corporations of citi- 
dignity is more ancient than that of doctor, zens were eHtahliahcd. During the long 
it •» still placed before ii in most of the* evenings of wintef, the worthy burghers 
German universities. The precise jieriod of the German cities assembled to rand 
of its introduction-i> not known: hut even die jHienw of the minstrels. iSome of the * 
,‘in the twelfth mid thirteenth centuries, the hearers wen* naturally led to try their 
honor was so highly esteemed in l'ranee, ©wtf skill in verse : others followed; and 
that tiie must distinguished men wen* the spirit of the. nge soon itulmdied these 
eager to obtain it. Since that time, its votaries of the muse in oorporntiuim, or, 
dignity has been greatly diminished. Thi- at Ic.-l-l, societies a tier the fash tun of rot* 
'titk' is to !k> distinguished lioni tin- wng-w- porutions. like the other eorj>onitw<na, 
Ur 1'i^tns. shat is, one who lm> obtained they laid elnim to a very early origin. It. 
the right, by public disjunction*,t<> deluer i- well settled llmt the rmjterur <'bark's 
Icetuns. In the Knghsh and lmeriean !V gave tlmm a diailcr-and a coal *»f 


umv»r-i:ies, the title of nui-ter of arts v- arms. They gemvallv called IV poets, 
intermediate betwei-n tliose .'t lmehelorot' mo-ii\ of the time of tile war on the. 


..n*. and doctor. * 

Mv-ri.a ui run Hor-k mnirixl* r r./»n- 
:um : the command* r of She cavalry 
.iinone tin liomaljs. lie w«« among tl»«• 
nigh extraordinary magistrates, and wa- 
appointed by the dictator muti'diati ly af- 
T* r hts own eieetiun. He was n» M to Hi., 
.'iciatur m rank, in the army, and had 
almost the -.one insignia with him. ib 
was al*-i pi riniUcd to mourn his hors*' ci 
tie ettv. 

Ma srin *•* tiik OkUMM i : gnat 

otii 'er. who ha- the chief eominaiut ot'ii. • 
king’s ordnance and nrtifb ry. 

Ma-tkk ok run lioi i - ; jKitent otii 
e*-r for hie. who has the eu-lodv of tie- 
rolls of [Xirliameni, and palo:.“- ulueJi 
{Russ the gn ar seal, undid'tin records oi* 
ehatieery. «^.c, In the nb-i tn <• id’ '.tie 
chancellor. la sits as judge m tin- * **nrr of 
ehatieery , at other lime*, tie I* ar- c«u-* - 
ill the rolls ohajM I, and make'* ord* r- , li*‘ 
has a writ nf-urnmoh- ft- pirh.unt nt 

MasTI.K-Sim.I.U-. lit two* tl the Vuw - 
rv of the I,astern r.s.-to». who h land tie it 
immutably to the ner. upaiion- of tie ir 
fathers, and tin rt’<-et fr* i dom >>f pursuit 
With ti- 111 the \\ i-st. -Rind, a- it well . the 
corporation- ot tie middle .tgt». The 
hiwhafcinoss of tin ,114*0* romj»» lied nmn 
of the *anie occupati-ui to mute in xicie- 
tten for their inutufd pro!* i tiou; and, Is-mg 
so united, their di-git-t at the 'wild disor¬ 
der of the |KTiO*J led ih' ln u, subject 
themselves! rules • w n ot' a mupiti* und 
pedantic strictness. The*- halm* of eon-, 
stmiut extended th<ir ini!u<nc«. tsyond 
Hie useful arts to the line an.-, uod even 
to poetry itself In the thirteenth century, 
fMiotry was a Jimmie <». cup-mon at courts 
urul among the knights but, with tin* 
kn gmtiUig of tlie fourteenth century, this 
peaceable disiKwAkm cent* d almost en¬ 
ur’d), and lahiatmmi feuds almost every 
- .§L 


Wanburg <i|. x.S, their masltrs . heiwv 
:h* ]f mope «iiMhr-,«ina**r.<r. They prefer- 
n d. (covet, r, the more modest mime 0 ! 
frutuL\ •>/ Ihi mastrr-MKUZ. They lni*t «t 
certain d«v-. and erhiri*«ed each other’s ' 
pr<aluen>ti)s, in which e\o iiml coi rei.t-. 
ie — !*•' in- to liiive appealed to them the" 
che f oltje. J ; few, il«i< ed. had ;i|» idea of 
the ditlt n uce Is'twih’n ptK-iicid iuid pro 
N'uetd idea- or, xpri -sifins. Theiruttempts 
hi t!ie lyic- *;y!, \v< re limit-d 10 spiritual 
s -ng-: .'i i‘a c-'t,, to rhym- i wwoiwirf" 
tin r. npl.o.d n.i'Tuuvi*s. Th-y were also 
tend of ti,- dida- dc style. Thu n»b*H bx 
o ’he mnnlu'o of* th*' nertiei were 
t-- u uinded, as t<- t(.e metre, ftc„ nt llieir 
coiu|sei!ion-, wer • written on a table,navi 
c.dl- d '/i./ilor the sake of enlbrcjng 
a -ira t -di— rvftiicc of purity in laUgUAge 
and pros*sivh the chi* f (Hulls U> lieavoidtsi 
»< r <‘ e,»H»i“*e*l, they were itV in unmlmr, “ 
.Hid disUngmdied by |iarticitbr names. 
He who uivcmed a m-w metre, hivejtUJtl'* 
ai-o a new tone ; tin- names of whiedi 
vyerc th<- drollest. Mini sometimes the most 

s* n>* les* i'uaginahtc. Heaid*-s theirSWlwI 

nes tings, they held public meetings, grrv 
••rally on Sundays, and himnak* u> tlie 
ufit moon, in churches. In Nuremberg, 
wheK- tin- miefti r-wngers tloumhev) {iar- 
te'ularly, such meetings were opened witli 
lot- singing, in whirh any lo*dy might, 
»mg, though not belonging to the CMrjw-' 
ration. In this, U»e ehoiel: of the aubp^ta 
w as left eomjKiratively migoumdlgd; theai 
followed the chief singing, xvlien only 
thofte who lie lunged to the corporation 
were aiiowiil to attig, and only on 8crip- 
tuml subjects. The juilgi's ware callod 
Mrrkrr , mid sat tiehind a curtain. Tlvcre 
were four: one watched whethpr. tlm 
mmg wm according to tliu text of tk« 
Hdile, whkdi lay oj»m liefore bin^; the 
second, wlartl er the proaody pm correct *, 
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. Ae third criticised the rhyjfnw; the fourth, rorsu mastiru were held in high estimation* 


the third criticised the rhymes; the fourth, rorsu mastiru were'held in high estimation ‘ 
the turns. Every fthdlf was marked, and, at Rome, for ,their srrcngtl^anil coamg#g« 
he who had fewest received the pri'/c—a - mtecitdly (Ikw from Britain, where an *. 
chain with medals. Whoever had wSn a ««lfcecr was appointed, for th<* purjwx* Vf ■ f 
chain was allowed to tithe apprentice*, to breeding them, and mmsmrtiinjr to the un- ”* 
have imnv of whom was a £rent honor, penal city "'Hi as: he thought capah^ of 
M oney was never taken from apprentiew. s!l*t«ming the combats in the atirpliiiln*K- 
Aftor the expiration of liis poetical an- tre. Manwooil, :n his worsen the fon-st- 


, Money was never taken from apprentices. 
After the expiration of liis poetical ap- 
|ir»*ntiee*hip, the young jxm'wiu* admitted 
to the <‘or|H.iration, and declared a nia»t* r, # 
after hnvmg Ming, for some time, with 
acceptation. These strange «o<-i*-ties orig¬ 
inated towards tie 1 end of tlie fnuVte. utii 
ei fitiirx at Mont/. Strnshtirtr, \njdiurg, 
and lifted, m several free onie- of the ( 
ssopire, until the seventeenth. in .Niirem- 
l*erg to tin. eichtc^iUi eentui'V. where, 
profBtMv, the renown of Hun- Si its bp v., 
the* tumults -hoe-m.iki r and poet, lo pt ( 
Itjetu, longer in exi-unce. Styne ,-f tie* 
most famous muster— intern were Heurv 
of Mei.-vM-n, called Fr>iuintoh 'that r-, 
u'tir.utn-i/raifi'K doctor of theolngv at 
, f Ment. ; master.Kegi nl'ojfeti ‘Hamtiow , a 
sitnlh: master Ilcdlaub and MtM*ahlnt. 

Mvstk ; n rosiftous siib«-truiee oh"ii:i* d 

11 1 »tii Hictsiim> nutd** 'a the braucl’i s iif 

tie’ piste ‘iin lum*‘'irt. a small tm**. ru¬ 
ral her shrub. growing in tie* lew; nt end 
o'her eountrii's. Under: ns: on tie- .M* di- 
li'fratiean. The* tree belong., ;h, t, 
ural family br'd < ,i. It attams m<* 
height of l.'ior ’JP fe< 1; tie- l-au-s un^ai- ' 
tcruate and pinti. to: tie* flow. is- are stii.dh 
iticotispinioUs. disjsi-. >d in axillary i 
eetin*-'. and ate -^.avi-i-ded i>\ an ovoid 


drupe, containing mi o— * mi' nut. It 
form* on-* uf the most important product;, 
of Seio. and Ini' been cultivated in tin* 
and sonic of tie- neighboring bland- Imm 


tre. Manwooit, in tits won;on Uk* 
lav.s. say* tliji^tariery of the dog derive* 
it* name from tile Wilson w«jc theft3% <C 
tlKcf-fn/litejicr. See Uup. 1 

vstoji'i.n ; an extinct getiHS of tint *)r- 
dor or thick-skinned am- 

mals, idti ii, but iu.{*r««jw*r!y, cobfbuitftled 
with tii" mf^nnmth fj. v.) or fossil t-Je-‘ 
ph mr. It is 1" .'u! ■■iih,’ in a fissil Maut,' 
vii r; i nearh ♦ i-t'n* skeletonsImvuig been 
>!i-s*o', --red hi tin- l.. rstaii*s. SingleIsmes 
had i» eu * ;u*h disinterred, hut it .was not 
until I'M, That u 1 Miisiderabie jsirtion of 
t.V"y.ki-!< :<*■.' v,as ob ained by Mr. PcaJ*-, 

10 nr Nt-whurgh, .\ew*Yorft, and others* 
lime -nice li»‘eri dug up in ditTeirmt parts 
s<! t|,** cut.urn. Then* *- one with the miss- . 
Ml. - | c.n* supplied : 1 die rhiludelphift mu-’ 
s* um. ntiotlur ri Hiiltiniore, mid another 
I* !* j. to tie- \ *\'. York Ixeeum. The 
m >.!• >iiin 1'iid,. I’ lphia ineu.'Ures idli.et 
it\ (< l.ctll. mid 11 feet ilH’hlsl in height, 
Tiii tu4.s are t' li li-'t sewn melies long, 

1: ... ine W‘i-n proxidid with a" 

true 1- -/.d ,n i**t"i’d ;md muimer of tiv- 
* me t* na*e mueli i,*>»etnhlui tiie elepliant." 
There ;■!*• no tme, s within tin- jn nod of 
^~i<ii[i>ii» nr hi-tory of the i*.\>-t"nee of , 
tiig-e m in a» a hvimr t»*nus. When 
’and how tii y .jieriidied, if :e.ci Haim d at 
all, iui.st In- reieak'd by cvohnnral daw. 
i’S-e lio.TmanV . Iru rirr.n at ural Ihx- 

ti. >■'{. \ - I. ‘2d . 1 


remote tiiuiijuity. li* ! 1 .; -- "tii' toexeiei.s-* 
n great influence o.*i the n*siuous pindiicr. 
Mastic is eon-mued m \to-t ijfsaimiies 
throughout the Turkish empue. and i* 
there Used as a masticatory by women of 
all denominations,' for the pur; "-<• of 
1 (ennsing the tettli and uup/rtn'g an 
ngrecahle odor m the breath. 1^ vx.i* 
iiinherly in gn-at n*pute as . 1 - mememo 
tliroughout Europe, hut at the pb-»eiir 
time is very lithe us *d. 

MasTii k (ranis, f:.:n. vilbittcu.v. Tin* 
noble variety of the e mine race *is dism'i- 
guished by u large la ad, dvj'euilem Ups 
tmd cure, and the strength of his form. 
Like most of the huger kftids of dogs, al- 
ihbngh extremely vigilant mi-r any thing 
eomuutted to his charge, he is by no 
, mgans savagp: he will not abuse the pmv- 
* t*e with Which la* is intrusted# nor rail it 
) action, unless pros okeil by injuries, 
early a% the time of the R*ptnn emne-, 
* \ ' • ‘ • 2D • P ' 


M i- iot.oi,v .'tfom -i-Tr.,,. hre-Lst); diat * 

I a-i#eh <>f /, mingy wiiieli trejctsof the muni- 
mitl runs animals. 

M vsTRiyinyor M usthicht (Trrj c#a*a 
a<l Mutual 1 : a strong place in the king¬ 
dom of tie- Netlierhtmls, on the left hank 
of the .Meuse, eapitaJ of tiie province of 
Limburg; ].> miiigt yorth of f.iege. ami 
Id east nt‘ llruKseis; Ion. 'd 41 H. ; hit. 
oO .)! population, 1^,410. It is one 
of the moat ancient towns of the :\ethar- 
iamts, aud belonged furtuerly to the duchy 
of l.oijgain. It contains ten i'atholic «nd^ 
I’lxitc.stam ehurehes, and several literary'’ 
and rluiritahle institutions. It is tolerably 
well built, mirropnded by walls and ditches, . 
and is one of the strongest plain's in the 
Netherlands. Near it are huge stone<piar- 
ries, in which are stihternun ous [vis-ages oT 
gre.'it extent, where tin* fanners fre<|Ueittly 
store hay, corn, tuid other articles. It has - 
hitherto carried on a brisk trade through * 
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effects ot the Belgian nrunaterialism. Both may he either comity 
this’ navigation, see tytmer-i .pirica}* or transcendental. Mnterialisrn UZ 

r „ tioht has been rendered fa- of the fustt. sort, if it fouride ‘all ite‘poaik| 

by" the murferous sieges, which k tiougand reasonings on experience dti|| 
iiw^Sustaifred. In 1673 and J748, it was rived from the sensual world, and theraforiB 


(' This word is used in some ^arues vyith merely, or matter in an organized sbapt*,.' 
1 cards. In ouiImtc and quailnlle, it sig- as tlie original existence, and in the first* 
Unifies one of the three principal carils, ease sometimes adopts an ethereal mattery 
, .which are always the two h>ack aces, the an invisible fluid, sometimes the light, 
deuce iu spades atid clubs, and the seven water. &e., ns the primitive substance. It 
hi hearts and clubs. Tins application is also differs aeconlirfg to the hypotheses. / 
probably taken from the Spanish bull- by winch it explmus the origin of tilings, 
fights (q. v.). in which the man whe gives Iu reganlto tlie soul, mo materialist main- 
the deadly blow to the hull is called d tains tiiat matter produces in itself spiritual 
.. matador. Others derive the name from changes, or that die sOul is a consequence 
a band of volunteers, who were establish- of the vv 1 k>1c bodily organization, by 
< d by the iniiabitants of Barcelona, when which matter is refined and ennobled into 


thev fought against Philip V, and whose 
d'ev was to punish with deatli.tliose’who 
i' a mured against tin goyermnent. 

Mataszas ; u sea|>"rt on die coast of 
Cuba, 130 leagues from the coast of Flori¬ 
da, and $0 from Havana; Ion. Cl" 3d' W.; 


tains tiiat matter produces in itself spiritual 
changes, or that die sOul is a consequence 
of the vvliole bodily organization, by 
which matter is refined and ennobled into 
mind. Amongtbe advocates of diis doc¬ 
trine we mqy mention Priestley. This 
dieory, however,!does not explain bow 
matter can diink, and ^ovv' physical tuo-' 
turn can produce mental changes, which 
we do not observe in so hinny organic he- 


lat. 23° 2' N.: fKipulation, 1J,-341, or, in- ings; how, iu particular, a-notion 'of its 
eluding the garrisbn and strangers, 14,3-10 ; mvn activity can originate. Numeious 
1^41 dree.blacks, 30(17 slaves. It is situ- auxiliary hypotheses, therefore, have iieon . 

n tlw. .. _ .1 .. .» . *1 _ . 1* . 


nted on a bay of the same name, which' 
affords one of the largest, safest, and most 
convenient harbors iu America,Staving a 
good castle lor its delenrt*. „ It lias consid¬ 
erable conmierce. exporting sugar, mo¬ 
lasses and codec. The situation is healthy. 

Mata can (,’vei. (anciently Tanunim). 

^ This cape j^id .Malt a, or cape M. Angelo, 
are the two most southern cape- ot the 
Morea. the lbrmci hi lnt. 53ti* 23' 20"r-\. ; 
ion. 22 2!!'138" t-: the lum-r in Tat. -M v 2.7 
N.: Ion. 21° 12't* 7 li. 

Materia Mf.ihca. (Una Medicine.) 

Material and Moral; two terms 
used' in-.military language, mid derived 
from the French.. The former means 
every tiling lielouging to an army except 


devised, as that of the vibration of norvett 
by Hartley. In decided opiMsition, how¬ 
ever, to materialism, is our consciousness 
of the identity and iiliejty of man, vybich 
Would he annihilated bj itj, because matter 
is governed*bv the necessity of nature, . 
and free,'will therefore excluded. Mate-, 
rialism is a very ancient view of nature, 
and the predominant one, in die most an¬ 
cient Greek philosophy, poetry and my-'"* 
tlfdogj', surrounded, however, bv all tl»c 
graces in which die (Metical fepirft of this • 
imaginative jieople could array it. 

Mathematical Gkoguachy is tlie ap¬ 
plication of .mathematics and astronomy ■ 
to the measurement of the cartli. The 
ancients hail made no inconsiderable 


tlie vnen and liorses ; the latte^ means'thp progress iu this science. This science 


spirit of tlie soldiery, as lo cheerfulness, 
courage, and devotion to their cause. Thus 
it is said: Though tlie material of the army 
was m a wretched condition, yet in respect 
to its moral, it was stqienor to tl»e enemy. 
. Materialism, in philosophy; that doe- 

. • . _i • _'1.. * ' ■ 


starts from two principles: 1. tiiat dtp 
earth is to be considered as a sphere; add, 

2. that the points and circles, imagine >. 
on the heavens, correspond with points 
and circles on die earth. (Sec jSttftk, 
Pole, Equator', Tropics, Meridians, Pt-:\ 


trine which considers, matter or corjioreai gret, ^-atiludc, <kc.; see, ristL Gtograpl 
substance the primitive cause of things. Mathematics. If we call every tni 
He who* adopts tliis ddctrme is called a which we can represent to our mind 


mind as f 


« A 
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3eMmjninig magnitudes, . . . 

5‘uritog or calculating. Evety. roaguiulSto 





y o|>ptmni as a collection of homogene¬ 
ous parts, and may, be considered jm this 


br 


sole resist; bdt it also appears 1 under a 
" 1 ,ular form , ,or extension, in space, 


fiivhicli originates frduj the composition of 
the homogeneous parts, and to which be- 


* *S>VA‘ i‘sv 5 3te {!* 

, modeofriunicrica 1 
tion. and also tffoe&ra (q. vA and 
(q( v.); are employed. To ‘jthe 
mathematics belong the application 
arithmetic to political, Commercial *««*»,, 
similar calculations ; of geometry toaur-,i 
veying (q. v.), levelling, dfc.; of purel 
mathematics to the powers, and effects, the ' 



long thonutions of situation^proportion of gravity, tiie stpAid, &.O., of the dry, liquid 

it.,. A»i. r ..II rtf tliV ' mill Ki.rUiiC its D ctfltn r»# foot tit" >l 


i, parts, &e. Not only ail Objects of the 
, bodily world, but also time, powers, mo¬ 
tion, light, tones,,&c., may be represented 
• and treated as mathematical magnitudes. 
The science of mathematics hits to do 
only with these two properties of magni¬ 
tudes, the quantity of the homogeneous 
parts, which gives die numerical magni¬ 
tude, anti the form, which (fives the mag- 
' uitiule of extension. This is one way, 
and the most common, of representing the 
subject: there arc others more philosoph¬ 
ical, b|U Less adapted to the limited space 
which can he fallowed to so vfast a subject, 

, in a wink like the present. In investi¬ 
gating,these two properties of magnitudes. 

, the .peculiar strictness of the' proofs of 
.mathehiatics giv(j|i to its eoncliisions and 
all its processes a certainty, i !- ,>iiu ss and 
general application, which Vuiisties the 
mind, and elevates and enlarges the 
, sphere of its activity.* (rVo Ahthod, .Math- 
uiuiticaL) Aceorditig as a magnitude is 
considered merely hi tjie resjieeis ubove- 
tnemioued, or in connexion with other 
eireumstaneis, mai hematics are divided 
into pun and applud. Prtre mathematics 
are again "divided into aritlumti e (q. v.). 
which considers the uumetleal quality of 
- magnitudes, Und g <omitry (<j. v.), which 
treats of magnitudes in their relations to 

■ space. ]n the solution of their problems, 

" As a huuirii of mtelhAuud culture, matlie- 
uiiilH's lias great cxcv^Iimico and gic.il ili-ivls. 
It*. ccrlaiijiv,—the preercoii of its ',!««'• never rnn- 
v eying more nor less tluui the meaning intended,'— 
its comploleness m itself, ami iudtqieiulciirc of all 
«tW branches, distinguish it fioui every other 
m icrice. and nothing accuMrtms the ytnyg nuiid 

■ tiiure to precision and exactness of linmght and 
tniirossion thao (he study of iiiatfiematies Hut. 
on live qlher hand, tlitse vny cxcellem-es render 

. it liable to give a partial .direction to the miud. to 
f withdraw it from, and unlit it for pursuits of .a 
different churdetu;. i leave so many areal maih- 
'eiilatirioiiB have appeared to be wholly unfitted 
for other studies’,' On the. whole, however, its 
. - .advantages are so gryat dial it con never be dis- 
paused wall in o liberal education. Nothing ex- 
’ pands and elevates the mind more than the ae- 
t , <jui«itioii of a mathematical Irulli, ft Ijpv wlueh is 
obeyed throughout. the universe. The‘study of 
j .conic sections, as has been. already observed 
, , (see Cimch-eflonis a liiy illustration of this in- 
,'; tlucnce. And there arc' tew instances iu whiWt 
' ■ there wit] be murk dagger of the pu{rit being 
,• * unduly absorbed ia the study. • - 
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and aeriform? bodies in a state of real, in’ 
equilibrium or in motion, in qne- word, its 
application to the mechanic sciences, (see 
Mcckunics, Hytlravlics, Hydrostatics, See.); , 
to the rays ot light in tly? optical sciences 
{see Optics, Dioptrics, Perspective, Sec.); 
to the position,' magnitude, motion, path, 

& « ., of heavenly bodies in the astronom¬ 
ical sciences (see Astronomy), with which 
the njeasureniqiit and calculation of .time 
(see Chronology) and the art of malting 
.-tiM-tfiuls (see t)ml) are closely connected. •’ 
Tim name of applied matliemalics has 
sometimes been so extended as to em¬ 
brace the application of the sekytee to 
architecture, navigation, the military art, 
geography, natural philosophy, <5cc.; hut’ 
m these connexions it may more conveni¬ 
ently he considered as forming' a past of 
the respective seiencis and arts. It 5s to , 
he regretted that there is as yet no |>w- ' 
Tectly Mitislaetorv work, treating of the his¬ 
tory of this senfoee, so noble in itself and 
so vast in its application: even Kastner 
and Montucla leave much to be desired. 
The establishment of mathematics on a 
scientific basis firobublv tank place among 
tie- liubans and Egyptians. The first de- 
velopernent of the science vve' find among 
the firedk'-, thosi- great teachers of Eu¬ 
rope in almost all branches. Thales, and 
more particularly Pythagoras, Plato, Eu- 
ditfois, investigated mathematics with a 
scientific spirit, and extended its domain. 

It appears that geometry, in those ages, 
was more thoroughly cultivated than 
arithmetic. The ancients, indeed, under 
stood by the latter something diflerent 
limn that which vvo.umlerstand by it. In 
fact, we have not a plear idea of the an¬ 
cient arithmetic. Their numerical calcu¬ 
lation wtis limited and awkw'ard, suffi¬ 
cient ground for winch might lie found itt ^ 
their^mjR-rtect Way of writing numbers, ., 
if there was no other reason. KuclidV -- 
famous Elements, a work of unrivalled 
excellence, considering the time of its ori¬ 
gin, the ingenious discoveries ofArchim- ( 
edcs, tlie deep investigations of Apollo- 
uius of Perga, carried the geometry of the ‘ 
ancients to a height which ha* been the v v 
Admiration of all sulisequent times. Since*'* 
tlien it has been made to bear move &££ 


v. <1 
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astronomy, att:! has become more *cpn- passing the best of die easier ones in per* 
.nfcted with 'arithmetic.. Among the spicuhy, novelty and method, or rendering 
t Greek mathematicians are still mentioned them unnecessary to ti^o thorough student 
■ Eratosthenes, Couon, Nicomodes, Hippur-. Mather, Increase, 1). D *t«ie of tins 

': ebus, Nicomachus, Ptolemy * Diophantus, early,'presidents ol‘ Harvard college, was 
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- It is remfarkable that tire Romans 

* Showed Uttle disposition for mathematics; 
'^ but the Arabians, who learned mathemat- 

ics, like almost all their sciquee, from the 
Greeks, occupied themselves much with 
' it. . Algebra (q. v.) and trigonometry owe 
them important improvements. Through 
the Arabians, mathematics found entrance 
into Spain, where, under Alnjionso ot’Cns- 
v tile, n lively zcid was displayed 1‘ortl*^ cul¬ 
tivation (tf this science. Alter this, it 

• foun.1 a tortile soil in Italy; and in the 
convents a monk would sopietimes jujlnvv 
out its paths, without, however, adding 
to its territory. This was reserved for 
later ages. Mathematics owes niugh to 
•imunden, Pcuerbach, Regiomontanus, 
l*acciolo| Tartagija, Curdnnus, Macroly- 

■ w, ‘Viejo, Ludolphiis <le Ceulen, Peter 
Inez. Justus Ryrge, anil others. To 
this period, however, all mathematical 
operations of any extent required a weary' 
length of detail;'when, in the seventeenth 
century, Napier, by the introduction of 
logarithms, immensely facilitated the 
process of calculation: arid Newton and 
Leibnitz, by their inlmitesimal rakulu--, 
ijiened the'vay into regions, into which, 
Indore them, no mathematician attruipted 
’ to penetrate. Prom this, time, the science 
obtained a wonderful extension and intlu-, 
. once, by the labors of such minds as liab¬ 
le’;, Torricelli, Pascal, Descartes; L’Hopi- 
"tAl, Cassini, Huyghens, Harriot, Wallis, 
Harrow, Ilallev, James and John Ber- 
^!touilli,aud otliers. Thus it beeame jivs- 
sible,Tor .Manfredi, Nicoli, Nic. and Dun. 

«, Uernouilli,Euler,Madaurin, Taylor, Brad¬ 
ley, Clairaut, D’Alemh.-il. Lambert, To 

* Jlias Mayer, K.istner, Ilmdeiiburg (the in- 

• vpntor of die combmutoty analysis;, La- 
grange, Laplace, Legem^p, IJauss, Bessel, 
and die later mathematicians in the eigh¬ 
teenth, and in our century, to make.great 

' advances, and to give us satisfactory con¬ 
clusions, not only respecting our earth, but 
also the heavenly bodies, the phciicgnena 
dguLiiowcrs of nature, and their useful ap- 
|*tiMfeon to the wants of life/to establish 
' drnB^o many notions, previously vague, 
luid to correct so many errors. (See the 
‘articles on these mathematicians, and the 
works mentioned in the articles on the 
■various branches of mathematics.) The • 
number of mathematical manuals in- 
cregj^laily, witlioiitj however, much sur- . 




21, 1639, urid‘graduated at Harvard, in 
1656, He was ordained a minister of the 
gospel in 1661 ; but .had preached Indore 
with great success at die North churcli in 
Boston. In June, 1685, he was called to piv- 
side.over Harvard colk*ge,which he contin¬ 
ued to do undl 1701. His learning, zeal and 
general abilities were of great utility to 
Uiy institution. He distinguished himself 
also as a very skilful and efficient political 
servant of the commonwealth. When 
king Diaries II signified his wish that the 
charter of Massachusetts should he re¬ 
signed into his bands, in 1683, doctor 
.Mather contended against u compliance. 
In It586, he was deputed to England, as 
agent of the province, to procure redress 
of grievances, lie held conferences with 
king James on the situation of the prov¬ 
ince. mid, when William and Mary as¬ 
cended the throne, inggii his suit vvitli 
them in audiences and l*v memorials. ‘In 
1692. he returned to Boston, vvitli u new 
charter from the crown, which some of 
his old friends condemned but die gen¬ 
eral con* accepted it, with public thanks 
to the reverend agent, fi>r the industry and 
ability vvitli which he conducted Ins ne¬ 
gotiations for settling ila* government of 
.the province. Up di* d at Boston, August 
23,1723, in tie’ 65th yeur of his age, hav¬ 
ing been a prta< her 66 years. He is said 
to have commonly sjs’tit Hi hours a tluy. 
in his study, and his sermons and other 
publieu'ions were* proponinunhly nume¬ 
rous. During the witclicmfi delusion, 
whjdi he labored pi mitigate, he wrote a 
hook to prove that the devil might npjx.ur 
in the shape of an innocent man, *1%. 
m< ansof whiehu number of persona, con¬ 
victed of witchcraft, escjipcil the execution 
of the sentence of death.” By some of 
the biographers, he is styledthu lutlirr of 
die New England clergy. An oftavo vol¬ 
ume entitled ■ltemarkabh-s of the Life of 
Doctor Increase Mather, contains a c ta- 
logiiu of 85 of his publications, not itt- 
eluding “ tlie learned and useful prefaces^ 
which the publishers of many booksob-", 
taint-d from him, as a heluitiful porch unto 
them, atgl w hich, collected, would make 
a considerable volume.” 

Mather, Cotton, I). D., the eldgqt 
of Increase, rivalled or surpassed his 
lather in learning, influence, and the va¬ 
riety and multitude of his productions. 


•MATHER- 
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It is recorded in ’ bis diary, that, in one 
year, he preached 72 sermons, kept GO* 


His publications amount to> 382, some of 
l{iem beii^ of huge dimensions. His 
^reading was prodigious ; his research ex¬ 
ceedingly diversified and curious; He 
waft born in Boston, Feb. 12, 1013, and 
graduated at Harvard college in 1678. In 
1684, he was ordained minister of the, 
North church in Boston, as colleague of 
bis father. He died in, 1728, aged 65 
years, with the reputation of having been 
ihe greatest scholar and autlior that Amer¬ 
ica had then produced, ifis piety and be¬ 
nevolence wen: almost eoinmeiiKurate with 
his learning. Credulity, pedantry, quaipt- 
neas, eccentricity, are blended, in most of 
his works, w ith marvellous erudition, and 
-.instructive details of history and opinion. 
He was a fellow of the royal society of 
Condon. Ilia largest and most celebrated 
work is his Magnolia Chnsti j]meric ana, 
or the Ecclesiastical History of New Eng¬ 
land, from 1625' to 1(598, in seven hooks, 
folio. His Lilt 1 is extant in an octavo vol¬ 
ume, written byjiis son ami successor, 
tSumuel Mather, D. 1)., also u learned di¬ 
vine and author. 

. Mathias, Thomas James, a distin¬ 
guished scholar, was educated ut Eton, 


press the litiperial Epistle fro 
Lofag to George III, and, in did 
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*ug jrwur, uiu ruuuwu uramausi <n uae> 
House of Commons—a,aatire on Mr. Sheri- , 
dan. In 1796, appeared his Letter to thei ■ 
Marquis of Buckingham; in 1797, a Pairs 
a of Epistles to Doctor Randolph and the 
tEarl of Jersey, occasioned by the loss of 
some letters v^kich the princess of Wales 
had Addressed to her tnotlier, and, i*. 
1798, the Shade of Alexander Pqpe on * 
the Banks of the Thames—a satirical po- 
erd, with notes. These works were all 
published without his name. 'Mr. Mathi¬ 
as then turned to literary pursuits of a na- 
ture less calculated to excite enmity. -He 
has made excellent Italian versions of the 
Ljeidas of Milton, and the Sappho of Ma¬ 
son, pnd has published, in a uniform and 
elegant manner, the following valuable 
works:— Componimcnti Lyrici dipiu ilius- 
iri Poeli (f Italia (3 sols.)’; Jlggiimta ax * 
Componimcnti (3 vols.); Commtntarj in- 
tor no all ’ Isloria della Pocsia Italicifia, par • 
Crtsccmbini (3 vols.); Tirabbschi Storia 
della Poesia Ilalicma (3 vols.); < Can- 
zoni e Prosn Tom are (l^.vol.); CanzQ- 
ni Toseani (1 vol.); and Della Ration' 
Poetica di Gravina (1 vol.). He has also 
edited (in 2 vols., 4to.) the Works of 
Thomas Cray, with his Life and Addi- 


and at Trinity college, Cambridge, where 
he took the degree of B. A. in 1774, 
and, in 1775 and 1776, gained some ‘aca¬ 
demical prizes. His first publication wus 
Odes, chiefly _ from tho Norse tpngiie 
(4to., 1781). ’This was followed by a 
pamphlet on the Evidence relating to 
Rowley’s Poems (1783). For several years 
after the publication of the lust of these 
works, ho did not again come forward as 
an autlior. He was elected fellow of his 
college, but, .after taking the degree of 
M. A., was culled away frOtn his fellow¬ 
ship, to Ik: clerk to the treasurer of the 
queen. In time, be rose to be vice-trcas- 
. urer—a place be lield for tnany years—iutd 
afterwards, on tlie queen’s death, ife had a‘ 
pension assigned him. In 1794 came out, 
anonymously, the first port of the Pursuits 

• of Literature, attributed to Mr. Mathias. 

• The poetry does not often risp above me¬ 
diocrity : die notes, however, prove great 

r learning, with keen criticisms on public 
nten and opinions. Three more parts 
„ were subsequently published, and a vol¬ 
ume waa added containing transitions of 
the notes. Some of tl»e persons assailed 
Were so highly indignant, that it would 
scarcely have been safe for any man at 
that time to have avowed himself the 
author. »ln 1794, Mr. Mathias gave {p the 


lions, published at the expense of the 
university of Cambridge. 

Maticha, marchioness of Tuscany, fe- 
iijous for her connexion with Gregory 
VII, was a daughter of Boniface) marquis 
of Toscany. She was liom in 1046, and 
married Godfrey the. Hump-backed, son 
of tjie, difke of Lorraine, but always lived* 
separate from him, being unable to ex¬ 
change the mild climate of. Italy for. a 
northern sky. Being left id widow in bier 
thirtieth year, she engaged devotedly on 
Rie side of Gregory VII and Urban II, 
against the emperor Henry IV, her cousin. 

8he was almost the inseparable compan¬ 
ion of Gregory, always ready to assist him 
in-every thing thgrthc needed This dose 
connexion gave rise to many unfavora¬ 
ble suggestions, which were, however, 
groundless, although* it is certain that their 
friendship was founded not only op poli¬ 
cy, tyut also on mutual inclination and 
esteem. Matilda had been accustomed 
by her mother, to see in tho pojie a saint, 
while, at the same time, she reverenced 
die saint os a father. Gregory had, 
therefore, found much opportunity jto in¬ 
fluence the formation of her character. ,, 
Her mind, moreover, was susceptible of. a , 
very high tension, and had been disci-* 
i pliued to in^nly* firmness. There are,). 


tiritfogif'for explaining 
hdw ab$ sapuklbe able to dare and do so 
Jb^b feH9iO|!C»y. The donation of all her 
ions to the Roman church 
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tbo iimverse aB consisting oferojayspoce 
and atoms, and explained all living nature 
by the, Influence of external powers. * In 

_ later times, Descartes made * total difler- 

<*r1079,for the original records are * erice between the niaterialand^ire simple, 
ijj, waa/probhbly, but the least sacrifice, ok intellectual, and conceived extension td 
The ; sharing with hint every danger that, be the only essential property of matter, 
ifljte Could not avert, and her exhortations to * According to him, matter is not simple, 
*'■ to encounter tlrnt wlych was una- but composed of {tarts, which, in reality, 

are indivisible atbms^ but, in idea, ore stiff 
divisible, and have stiff extension. New r 
ton, who did not enter info metaphysical 
investigations on the subject, Only states 
that lie considers matter as an aggregate 
of the smallest parts, which aguin are 
material and -extended, and;- by an un¬ 
known power, are strongly connected witfr 
each other; 'whence it follows, that be also 
belongs to the atomists. The dualism of 
Descartes (q. v.) involved the metaphysi- 
cians, on account of the union • of the 
spiritual with the material, in great diffi¬ 
culties, and thus caused different meta¬ 
physical systems. One of the most re¬ 
markable is the ideal theory (q. v.), which 
absolutely denies tlie existence of matter, 
and declares all our uotioiiH of material 
things to la* but ideas (Sr images, which 
the Deity implants in the soul of mau; 
whereupon, - Malehranclie founded the 
opinion, that we sec all things iti God, 
find that we are authorized to deny the 
existence of all things except (iod and 
tlie spirits in general. He considers the 
the occasion of his quitting the -forge for effect of matter on our roiqd as an iiiffu- 
the pencil; but most of his biographers euce of God. Spinoza and Hume went 


£voidable with steadfastness courage, 
t«i»w Jber energy and resignation. She 
pSoae stood by him against the emperbr in 
ftOBl, sustaining him with her treasures. 
While Rome was besieged; and, even after 
! tjhe death of Gregory, she prosecuted 
Open war against die empertr. . She died 
at Polirone, in 1115, in the Benedictine 
Convent built by herself Her death gave 
rise to new feuds between tlio cmjieror 
and pope, Pascal Illfon account of the 
donation aboye-ineuuoiied. These feuds, 
finally, resulted in tjje cession to the pojie 
of a portion of the estates of Matilda. 
They consisted of Tuscany, Mantua, Par¬ 
ma. Reggio, Piacenza, Ferrara, Modena, 
a part of Umbria, the duchy of Spoieto, 
Verona^ and almost <J1 that constitutes die 
present patrimony* of the church, from 
Viterbo tto Oviedo, together with a port of 
the Mark of Ancona. (See Popes, and 
Gregory VII.) 

Matsts, Quintin ; a painter, who was 
originally a blacksmith, born at Antwerp, 
in 1460. Different accounts are given of 


agree that-it was in consequence of ht- 
eotning enamoured of the daughter of a 
painter, whose hand was to be* obtained 
only by a master of the same profession; 
lie chiefly painted portraits and half fig¬ 
ures in comid’on life, but sometimes un¬ 
dertook great works, of which a descent 
from the cross, in the cathedral of Ant¬ 
werp, is a favorable specimen. His pic¬ 
ture of the two miserc, at Windsor, is also 
much admired. He died in 152ft. 


still further in the ideal theory. ' The for¬ 
mer supposed « single subsupich, whose 
properties are* infinite [tower of thought 
and extension, and explained all spiritual 
and material phenomena us states of this 
one power of thought and extension. 
Hume, who neither allows substances, 
nor subjects, nor any independent beings, 
considers uft things, spiritual and material, 
as a series of passing jdienomena. Leib¬ 
nitz (q. v.), who felt how very difficult it 


Matter ; that which occupies space, ‘Was to explain the influence of matter 


or that which the hufhafi mind considers 
as the substratum of bodies occupying 
space. As matter is perceived by us only 
in as far as it affects us, we must consider it 
as something effective in space, which, by 
its extension and motion, operates accord¬ 
ing to laws. From early times, the most 
various notions have been maintained of 
the essence of matter and the mode of its 
operation on the mind. In the most an¬ 
cient times, powers, not unlike the soul, 
were conceived to exist in. matter, by 
moans of Which it operated on mind. 
Leoeippus, and Democritus considered 


on the mind by dualism, idealism, or 
materialism, preposed the doctrine of 
monads, (q. v.) Priestley developed frir- 
ther the qpinion of Boscovich, that mat¬ 
ter consists merely of physical point's 
which attract and repel each other, and 
said that matter is a mere attraction and 
repulsion, which has a relation to certain 
mathematical points in space. Notwitli- 
etandingUic many systems which have ex¬ 
isted, matter is still the great riddle of man¬ 
kind. It will always be uaked, If mind ariB 
matter are essentially different, how could 
they possibly.influence each other? tmd, 

• ■ \ a . a 
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■oil the other hand, wo fcannof rea@o« awaym «t foe Theatrh llo^ltftyiiqtkR^ tn 
jy mwn y phenomena which indicate eucfa^ hc Appeared in Jabal, in the Jwkr t 
a-differenc-e. |fa philosophy, matter is also Lingo, in the Agreeable Surprise, 1 
opt»eed-to form. Material is that which kin. Old Wiggins, Sir Fistful PWj 
belohgs tdhnatter, as impenetrability, mo- . and other similar characters, with 

nnwl* litv nnrl soi fttL iniinl* hnnlmton tkat Isas aAnn /mn%n ». 


gdist «ud apostle, son of Alpbeus, previ- was engagedLit Drury-lane. When that 
ous to his call, was on officer of the Ko- house vyus 'burnt down, in 1809^ the 


man customs, and, according to tradition, 
n native of Nazareth, The accounts of 
his lift* are imperfect abd uncertain. Tra- 
ihtion represents him' as having suffered 
martyrdom in Persia. Ills Gospel has 
peen supposed, hy some critics, to have 
born originally written in Hebrew, tor the 
use of convehcd Jews, at nut A. D. 60. 
If this is Uie rase, we have now only a 
Greek translation of it, the original having 
been lost, ills narration is not according 
to the chronological .order of events, and 
in his report of the teachings of our Sa¬ 
vior, he appears to give them not precise¬ 
ly as they were delivered, hut to arrange 
and grenp them according to the subject. 
The genuineness of the two first chapters 
has been called !?i ijiiestion. 

Matthew of Westminster, an an- 


company performed at the Lyceum.thea¬ 
tre, arid Matthews took thepartsin’whict 
Bannister had hitherto appeared. Hit 
success in Somno, in the Sleep-walker, a 
the Ilaymarkct theatre, ensured him a* 
engagement %it Covent-garden dieatre 
where, however,, he remained only thret 
seasons. Jn 1817, he played his celebrat¬ 
ed character of Multiple, in the Actor of 
all Work, thirty nights, to full houses, it 
the London, and afterwards, "with equa 
>ticcCss,' in the provincial theatres. Hit 
visit to the U. States, iu 1823, was not on¬ 
ly highly successful in shaking ti^e sides 
of brother Jonathan, but furnished him 
with new materials for fun and frolic, at 
the expense of brother Jonathan himself 
on his retuni to tire: other side of thf 
water. Old women, Frenchmen,' John 


eimn English chronicler, was a Benedictine- 
monk t»f the abbey of Westminster, who 
lived in the fourteenth century. .Heroin- , 
piled a chronicle, commenriug from the 
p-eatiop, and extending to the year 7307, 
which lie entitled Fiores Hisloriaruin , 
ivhenco he had the name of FloriUgm. 
This work chiefly relates to English his¬ 
tory, and is very freely transcribed from 
Matthew Paris, (q. v.) It was published 
in Londbu, 1567. anti at Frankfort, 1601. 

* Matthews, Charles, horn June £8, 
1776, at tlie age of fourteen; was bound 
apprentice to his hither, James Matthews, 
u bookseller in the Strand, who died iu 
1804. By reading plays, he imbibed a 
strong [mitiality for thum, ami his first 
performance was in a private play. At 
length, he resolved to make the stage his 
profession, and jierfqrnied at Richmond 
arid Canterbury. > His father, frq»U reli¬ 
gious motives, was averse to his son’s 
playing, and, being informed that he was 
*V a certain town for that purpose, went 
there with the .determination of hissing 
him off" the stage; hut, oil his return, ho 
'tokl his friend, that,'though be saw his 
nanjo in large letters in the play-bills, and 
was resolved to check his careef, yet the 
people so'laughed at his performance, that 
iiO'CeuM not help laughing hiteself; and 
ffiey so kpplauded that lie was oldiged to 
do the same. Ip 1803, lie .was ,engaged 
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Bulls,clowns, cockneys, braggarts, whatev¬ 
er is odd,tjro!l ; queer, peculiar in manners, 
, characters or situations, supplies him witli 
means of amusement. Mr. Matthews if 
not less agreeable in private life than enter- 
luiningjm the stage, and is well kijowr 
as an amateur ^f the fine arts. 

•MAfrTHijs, Augustus Henry,a celebrated 
Gorryan philologist, l>om at Gottingen, Dec 
25, 1760«Was educated at the gymuasiun 
und university of his native place, and 
becoming a member of tlie philologica 
seminary, devoted himself particularly tc 
tlio/tudy of the ancient classic®, and"tin 
Kantian philosophy, at tlie same turn 
making himself acquainted wit^ tin 
French; Italian and English Ituiguages 
■ In 1780, he went to Amsterdam,* ns tutor 
in d family there, arid ehjoyed the advan¬ 
tage of tli^ instructions of Wyttcubacb, De 
lkisch, mid fluschke in his philological 
studies, atid of Van ilement and Hutehpff 
in philosophy, while the study of history, 
and F^ugliah, French and Italian literature, 
occupied his leisure moments. His Essay 
on National Character gained the prize at 
I»eyden, id 1795; but he was.desirous of 
* returning to his native country, and, iu 
1708, went to Weimar, as teacher of the 
Latin, Greek and Dutch languages, atqh 
institution for the education of young 
Englishmen. In 1801, he ’received th$ 
place of principalief the gymnasium^ at 
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-—__4,*e''6siia» yfcifr, •btnined, Matthisson, roamc' -„ 

ti)6 degree pt doctor of philosophy^ fijom Jan. 23, 1761, at Hohendddelebfab rthtfr ** 
the plilfedopbical faculty at Gottingen. Magdeburg, shortly after the death of;hh$ 
His principal works are Observationts father. At the university- 1 of Halle, 
Critieat V& Thxgicos, &c.; AfaceHancn studied theology, which he mktfr, howfcvefi^ 


TkUologiea; Homeri Hymni et Optra 
chpayomachia (1805) ;i‘ Complete Greek 
Grammar, translated \ into English by 
; Blomfield, and into Italian; Euripidxs 
fFtogaduB (9 voL% 1825—29); Cicrronis 
. I$pistol<t Sdrdtr (second edition, 1825); 

£*ehrbueb fur dm erstm Untrrricht in ikr 
, Philosophy ^second edition, 182/); Gruhd- 
• t rits der Gritch. and Rim. LUvratur. 
'* His elder brother, Frederir. Christian, who 
died m 1822, was also duKinguished hy 
several philological works and editions. 

' Matthias Corvikv's, king of Hungary, 
second son of , the gallant llunniatles. a 
man of great ability, who, hy hi!? wars 
against the Turks, excised the interest of 
Europe, and, in Hungary, was esteemed 
the first of Iter kings. The enemies of 
his fiipier kept liim imprisoned in Bolie- 
mia, but, in 1458, at tiie age of sixteen 
years, he was called to the throne of 
Hungary. Several Hungarian magnates 
opposed the election, and invited Frederic 
III to accept the crown. The Turks, 

, profiting by these * dissensions invaded 
and laid waste Hungary; but Corvinus. 

; having compelled Fredewe 111 to resign, 
I to him tire crown of St, Stephen, hasten¬ 
ed to meet tho Turks, and drove them 
fgom the country. Between 1,4/ic and 
1478, he conquered Sileys. Moravia, and 
Lusatia; he was al**o victorious over the 
Poles, and took prirt of Austria, including 
Vienna, from Frederic HI. 1me>.- wars 
obliged him to lay heavy taxes on ht< sub¬ 
jects, and he governed arbitrarily, hm 
must be allowed to have le-en a maij of. 
•extraordinary powers. During the whole 
> of bis disturbed reign, he, not onlyA en- 
Cgburftffed science, but cultivated it him- 

;Vl£ ' 1 ■ ’ 


changed for philology, natural Wicnepalnf 4 
belles-lettres. • He lived two yea®' WitHeT 
his friend Von BonsteHen, at Nyon.on Hie 1 :' 
lake of Geneva. From Switzerland nOj'4 
went to Lyons, ( ns tutor in a merchnntV 
forth Iv in that city. In 1794, he was ap : ■ 
jkiinted reader and travelling, companion 
to the reigning princess of An halt-Dessau. « 
atid spent the years 171*5—1796 at Homo r 
and Naples, 171*9 partly in the south of* 
Tyrol, fiartly in the;north of Italy, and 
1801 and 1808 in f ntieh Switzerland; 
After the death of the princess of Aubah- 
Dessau, he entered, 1812, the service of - 
the king of Wtirtemlierg, who conferred 
on him titles and orders. In the retinue! 
of the family of William, duke of Wftr-J 
temborg, he went to Italy, in I8L>. and . 
lived several months in Florence. As a.; 
lyric poet, Matthisson has Iwome a favor¬ 
ite of the German public. Ho excels iii 
expressing die feelings of love and friend*, 
ship, and in the delineation of nuture he in • 
a master. Ilis verse is likewise peculiarly, 
distinguished for its e.uphony and flow of 
rhythm. Matthisson lias also apjienred*. 
before the public as a prose writer, in his* 
Orinnerungai (Zurich,1810—]5. in 5x 
This work exhibits throughout a nobleness 
of sentiment. An edition of bis works 
appeared in <> vols. (Zurich, J825). 

MvrrniN, Charles; an ingenious but',', 
eccentric clergjrjian of the established “f" 
church, curate of 8t. Peter’s, Dublin, and- ‘ 


rai tMipular i 
’cia.il v lus Fi 


romances, many 


’amily of Mourn- * 
j>m\crs of imagination,'' 


author ofseveral 
of which, cspeci 
rio. ev ince great 

e.ith a richness of language, but exhibit 
an almost equal dearer of carelessness ii* - 
the application of Iwtli. Besides the otic VJ 
It is iriuqh to be regretted, that the pint mentioned, the principal are the MHe- *, 
1 . great library, which he collected at Buda, Man Chief; Fatal Hevenge ; Woman 
, was destroyed by the Turks, twenty years 


after his death. At Hilda, lie reposed 
.* fropi tho toils of war, and collected schol- 
. are around him. In 1188, at a diet at 
Buda, he established laws against duels, 
if; for the better adminbiralion of justice, 
| He died in 141*0. at Vienna, when 
• occupied with preparations for a new war 
against the Turks. I le left only a natural 
Mu, Johannes Corvinus, who was not able 
to obtain the crown. The candidates for 
it were, numerous. * The Hungarians 
ejected king Wladidaus VII of Bohemia, 
t Matthias, John van Harlem., (See 
Jlnahaptiftt.) , 


Mclmoth, <fcc. Bertram, a tragedy, ]icr- 
fornied at Drury-lane theutre, with Kemi , 
as die representative-of tlieprincipnl cfaari 
actor, was the first production which, by \ 
its singular success, broughrtMft* into 1111 -"*' 
tice as an author. This effort jej said to?*’ 
have produced him £1006. In a adUse-.’ 
quent dramutic'attempt (Manuel), he wn&> 
not s6 fortunate, and, having witicipated ^ 
his resources, without contemplating tM$f' 
possibility of p failure, lie contracted etif- k 
bacraswnents, from which he w® seldom ** 
entirely free till his death, ia'Gctobbr/* 
1825. He published, in 1821, a poeht, itt' 
blank verse^erititled the Univewk, which ^' 
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rtjgm Ijim-more profit thacn 
KMJwi appeared six of I 

ft-—,. nMAahVkn/« nt 1 
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ritid away trjjf^ 
The i 

;nxJt»ofFoatai 
e foe emperi>r I 


^iPite misotier, and .are, 'perhaps, die', bdst ; ex*queeb of Westphifoa, die wifo efJeroiriq*^ 
a^ij^dqtion on Vfhiclk io'rest hisdabris to $onagmrte,.wbo was'tnlvelUnji to Cfejfoato* ^ 
notice of jwkeAy. He was remnrkn- ny, with a passport from the allieiS. They/,3 
?hl¥ felicitous In theif delivery, and attract'' seized, elevyu chests, containing valuable* 
ifed, by his eloquence,.unprecedented con-, belonging to the princess, and sent a ban 
. greganons. of them to Versailles, find a part of t?>.: . 

Macbecge j a French fortress, on the to dip king’s cohunksskmer at Paris. The 
yfiambre, department On Nord. The chests were claimed by the princes^; arid, 

* grnnbre traversed Maubeugi?, and liccomos on tlieir living opened, a laijre quantity„of. 
navigable here, seven leagues and U hull" diamonds, and a^um of82,000 francs, were ’ 
'«*R-aouth-east of Valenciennes. Man- found to have been stolen, from them.F 
fheugO has eouddenible commerce in Maubreuil mid Basics were accused of* 
r^ywinoe, spirits, Arc.; manufactures,—arms, tlio thcfl. Basics was'afterwards tried. 

F hails, soap, &c. ; and contains 0044 inliab- and an flirted, but Maubreuil wits not al ' 

Hants. It dates. its .oj’igin from die lowed to escape ko’ easily. Ouc of* the 

* 'foundation of a chapter of calmnesses, in tribunals declared itself incompetent to try ’ 
fc&'bySt.’Aldegu nde. Ii was the capital liiih, and lie: remained hi pnson till the 

M die firmer province of llainault.; Louis 18th of March, two days before the arrival 
fjSy took jt> in. 1040, and the peace of of Na|wdenn nt Paris, when the minister 
'■j^mteguen,inconfirmed it’toFrance, at war set him,at lilierty. A‘few days 
S®hh Prussians took it in 1H15. ’after this, he was arrested by tlio" imperial 

* .Maubeuze. (8ae Mabuse.) government, but was soon discharged. 

Maubreuil, marquis do. Gonnceted He is said to have gone, under an assumed 


^ /Maubeuze. (8*e Mabuse.) government, hut was soon discharged. 

Maubreuil, marquis do. Gonnceted He is said to have gone, undeTan assumed 
whjh tlic history of this personage, there name, to Brussels, and then* he was ar- 
are rsomc curious circumstances, which rested and conducted to Ghent, on susp> 
have not yet been explained, but which cion of intending to assassinate Louis . 
'iteera to.reflect no great credit on the par- NYlIl. It doe* iiot appear, that qn iota 
fusqns of what is denominated, in jKilitiiy, of proof existed against hhn. Driven to' 
the principle of legitimacy. 1 lo' was born despair, perhaps, by tiierpetsecutioii vTliich ' 

, in, llritctpiy, of a noble family, about the fie endured, ho opened his veins in prison, 
j year 1760, enteral into the im|>crial army, but jvas saved frobi death, fie was next 
kjf Wbich,lie niadi) several canniaigns, aiid put into the custody of a party Of gen- 
* was subsequently taken into me service ihu nies,iuidj’on«luctedlo Aix-la-Chapelley 
.ojfthe king of Westphalia, who appointed to be delivered to the Prussians. He esr 
1,1dm his equerry. Maubreuil was ein- caped on the road; and it is a singular 
plpyed in SptUt), as a captain of Westpba- fact, that he went liacK to Paris at the* 
,'litjEn lightvhprse, and his nraverv gained for samosfnne tliat Louis arrived from Ghent,* 
hyp the-cross of the legion ofhonor. Ha, and remained unmolested in the French 
^b«f*Kevcr,.quitted'the army .to become u capital for nearly twelvfc mouths. In* 
contractor; but the ministry having broken .June, 1816, however, the police-seized ' 

, someofjhe contracts entered info with him, on a charge of liis having intrigued 
^hithf he &U inio embarrassments, Hud his ‘ ugninst the royal government,, and formed 
.ipropertjr was seized by his creditors* llis* the project pf earning off the French 
' enemies say that, in’ 1(314, lie exulted' be- princes from St. Cloud. This accusation, 

" youd measure gtthe downfall of the impe- too, seems to have been calumnious, for it 'i 
riw' .gorisfnmeut, aud- rode through tlio wua dropped; but, in April, 1817, lie was • 
S;streets, pointing put to the passengers the oucc more prosecuted for the tbefl cf the 1 
■Mar of me legion of honor, which ho had money i*ud diamonds. One of the stibor- \ 


j year 1760, entered into the imj>erial army, 
% which, he made several canniaign.s, aiid 
■'Was subsequently taken intoahe service 
, cjj'die kiugof Westphalia, who awiointed 
.Km his equerry. Maubreuil was em¬ 
ployed in. Spdiu, as a captain of Westpba- 
,4iqn light-horse, and his hraverv gained for 


i. ftpdtohra muse’s tail. If this Ini true, it dinote courts having again refuse*! to take 
v-wafl probably the cause of his lieing em- cognizance of the cause, lie was sent-be- 
.f4oj>ed,in conjunction with a M.Dnaes, . fore the royal court J His patience wasat 
. rift a Vpry extraordinary jniaaion, by the length cxliausted: he addressed the judges 1 
provifiipnql govornirten.L The ostensible *in stroug terms, and fljssE'losed the »mppr- *: 
purpose of this mission, for which lie vua' tant secret, that, he had n<»t been employed^ 
aqmorizacl to call in the assistance of the to recover the crowh' jewels, but to aiB*?£i 
amis^.forceaud the civil authorities, was sassinate Napoleon,—a mission >vhich t&fM 


■Jo recbvcfjhe crown jewels, vridch we|g accepted, he fold thepi, only for 

-.r.u V. !■-. . •.. 
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fow avowal, h) % very ; turn to Paris, be applied hhpeslf tohfa 
_ T to the ambassadors of the of*- favorite studies, with greater turdor thari’ 
,4i^i»OT|MSt' 'The' cause was now referred ever; and, in 1736, formed one of the sol 



Uounciog seutence, when Maubrcui! es- foeking of Prussia to^etdeat Berlin. On 
imaged' from ms dungeon lor the fourth his return to Paris, in 1742, he was chosen 
time. / After he had made his escape, director of the academy of sciences,' and, 1 
foe tribunal sentenced him to live veers’ the following year,' received into the 



iindiration of himself. In 1825, lie tv- 
■ Aumed to France, and was again imprison- 
x jbj! uittil 1827, when, having been, released, 
. he made an attack on Take} rand, whom 
' he heat set erely. On his trial for this 
dficu'ce, he accused the prince of having 
licoir the cause of all hi* sufferings, by 
employing him to assassinate Napoleon. 
MaUhreiiil was condemned to five veins’ 
imprisonment > Talleyrand >, has never 
thought proper to clear up the mystery, 
and the matter stiU remains unexplained, 
fioitrrienne. in hi^meinoirs.of Najioleon, 
has some remarks relating to the circum¬ 
stance of this transaction. 

MaCmee, or Mum or the Lakes ; a 
river that rises in the north-east part of 


I presi- 
Berlin, 

and. soon after, received the- order of * 
merit His unhappy restlessness Of tem- 
per was a source of*continued disquiet to 
him, and n controversy wifo Kdnjg, which 
subjected him to the satire of VoMaire, , 
complete*! his uneasiness. At this time, 
his health, injured bv his- northern expe-“ 
d it ion, and incessant application, liegan to 
give way, and he sought rclibfby rejwaled 
visits to his native country. Mis disorder* 
however, seems to lrave uuiforinly revived 
witlt his return to'Berlin fond he at length, 
died, on his return froy; one of these ex¬ 
cursions, at |h» house of his friend Ber¬ 
noulli), at Basil, ih 1751), in the sixty-first 
His works, collected in 


year of his age. 

, ibuf 8vo. volumes, wen; published at Lv- 

Indiaqa, and flows th?ou< r h the north-' ons in 175(1, and reprinted , in 17(58. 
west part of Ohio, into Take Erie. It Ajndhg them are Discourse oft the *15f- 


is formed by the ’confluence of St. Jo¬ 
seph’s, St. Mary's, and Great and Little 
Auglaige. If ip riavigabk- only ei£lg**en 
idles, on uccoiuit of rapids. For this dis¬ 
tance, its l>r*-adth is from ^50 to 200 
yards. 

. 'Maundav-Thursoav is the Thursday 
in the Passiori week; called Maunday, or 
'.Mandate Thursday, from the comnand 
, Which our Savior gave his apostles to 
^commemorate him in the Lord’s supper, 
{which lie. this day instituted : or from the. 


ferent Figures of the Stan#; Reflections 
on the Origin of Language*;j Animal . 
Physics ; System of Sato re ; Ou flic 
Progress of the Sciences: Elements of 
Geography', Expedition to 11*6 Polar Cir-A 
cle: Ou lit*.* Comet of 1742; Dissertatipn 
uikmi Languages: Academical UiscotiritMt; 
Upon the I>aw» of Motion ; Uport' thA* 
Laws of Rest.; Operations for determining 
foe Figure of the Earth, &p. 

Maura, Santa. (See Leucadut.) ’ a 
'Maurepas, Jean Frederic PbeHppeaux, 
count de, horn in 1701,' was, at the early 

_ __ r* . .. A. 


jw commandment that’lie gave them, to 
IfSve one another, after he had washed age of twenty-four years, minister of Abe 
their feet, in token of bin love to them. French marine. At his suggestion, cardt- 
It was instituted by pope Leo, in (192. ual Floury (a. v.) named Amclot minister 
, Maupertlis, Pierre Louis, Moreau de, of foreign affairs, and foe latter undertook 
dt celebrated French mathematician and nothing important without foe cobouf* 


philosopher, was horn at St Malo, in 1(198, 
and studied at the college of La,Marche, 
in Paris,^ where he discovered a strong 
j^edikictiou for'foe mathematics. At foe 
age of twenty, be entered the army, in 


rence of Maurepas, who finally adoanis-' 
u-red die foreign department himself . He 
was hasty in Ins decisions, without systenl 
or foresight, hut quick in conception,' amf*' 
able, flexible, artful and penetrating. r He 


Which he served four years. In 1723, he rnudemp in ‘dexterity what'was wtmting 
was received, intotbe academy of scienefes,' in reflection, and was one of foe nfoet '! 
and, soon. afWj Visited Engl; 4 id and Swit- agnsxahk) of ministers. An epigtW 4 dn 
zerltpd* where he liecarnc a pupil and madame de Pompadour, of which he wfo . ' 
admirer of Newton, and formed a lasting accused of being, the author,, led to K> 
fiteodfoitp^wifo foei celebrated John Her- ' hpjtishment from foe cotnrt e Loukt XVI 8 
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. ft* bead of his ministry. Removed from succeeded bi -- -- T ... 

public affairs for the space of thirtyyears,' pick with the gout atlnspruciu hi* 

> Sjl iaw»a« had'lost whatever requisite he %r (1552). |n .justification of this unex- 
hiad ever po&essed f<# the admitoistrhtion pected act of hostility, Maurice alleged the 
of government With, the imprudence of detention of hjs father-in-law by the em- 
his youth was now united die feebleness peror, contrary to Solemn promises. The 
,of age. He retained the confidence of emperor, upon this, set' nee the princes 

”1,1791; bin .'whom be held • captive, and proposed 


die lung till his death, ‘Nov. 21 
• he was destitute of thp vigor nfeceesary to 
avert the troubles which soon after shook 
the kingdom. , France was, however, in- 
,dcbtcd to him,for some improvements in 
the marine. The Memoirs of Maurepas, 


terms of accommodation by his brother 
Ferdinand." The result of this negotiation 
was the famous treaty of Paswau tip v,), 
July* 81, 1552: Maurice, who had thus 
recovered* the favor of the Protestants, 


composed by Sillfe," his secretary, ahd edit- now thought protwr to give the emperor, 

1_*3_1_• _ _ * . L..i 1_ HI_ L’ _ _ _ni* _/• L! . i-Ai._1___ a lL 


edjjy Soulavic, are amusing, but careless-. 

, ly written. Vergeilnad (q. vi) succeeded 
.him in the ministry. (See Louis, X VI.) 

Mauri, and Mauritania. (See .Moors.) 

Maurice; count of Saxony, cpmmonty 
known as marshal Saxe. (See Saxe.) 

Maurice, duke, and, after 1548, elector 
of Saxony (of the Albertine line), bom in 
■ 1521, displayed, frbin his early ycare, great 
' talents, united with’a’restless, active atld 
anient spirit. In 1541, the death of his 
• father, l/cnry the IJjoUs, placed him at die 
head of the government, at the moment 
when the religious disputes had divided 
the German princes. Although a favorer 
of Protestantism, he refused to join the 
Bmalcafdic league, of Protestant princes, 
for the defence Of the new doctrines, either 
out of attachment to Ferdinand, king 5f 
Hungary’and Bohemia, against whose 
. brother Charles V (q. v.) the league was 
organized, or because he foresaw that it 
could not stand. In 1546, lip concluded 
'a secret treaty with the emperor, and was 
‘^obliged to execute die lam of the empire 
.against John Frederic, elector of Suxony 
(of the Ernestine line), and take possession 
of his territories. In 1548, the emperqr 
^ conferred on him the electoral dignity of 
Saxony, and the greater part of the hered¬ 
itary estates of (he late eleejor. Charles 
pow thought the moment was come to 
1 expeutb ms, project of annihilating the 
\i%l5ts and.* privileges of die German 
princes, and rendering himself absolute 
. master. of Germany; and, although he 
' aitftilly maintained a sliow of protecting 
.the ’ Catholics, tailored only ibr his own 
/ .•elfish interests. . Maurice was not slow to 
> Reuetrate the crafty policy of the ambitious 
monarch. Convinced that a forcible re- 

e ce Would become .necessary, be 
bis preparations, in 1550, ip 1 ™ 1- the 
nre(ppce Ofexecuting thedecree Of the 
'■{ diet agauisjt Magdeburg, concluded a sc-, 
. • •i^ 'tiwty With Henry ,ll of France, and. 

’ soma Of ffe .German princes ^1551), and 
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likewise, a proSf of his attachment, by 
serving against the Turks. Nothing; how¬ 
ever, was effected, and he soon after re¬ 
turned to Saxony. July ft, 1553, he de¬ 
feated Albert, margrave of Brandenbutg- 
Kulinbach, who refused to accede to & 
treaty of Passau, at Siaversbdusea, and 
died of a wound received in ihat battle, 
two days after. Maurice possessed the 
talents of a great prince and general, with 
a prudence that enabled him to take ad¬ 
vantage of circumstances. Notwithstand¬ 
ing the shortne$i of his reign, Saxdny is 
indebted to him for many useiulmstitutiuns. 

Maurice or Nassau, prince of Orange, 
the* Youngest son, by a second marriage, 
<*f William I, prfcice of Orange, born at 
DiUenbtirg, 1507, was studying at Leyden, 
in4’>84, when his father was assassinated. 
The provinces of Holland and Zealand, 
and, soon after, Utrecht, immediately elect¬ 
ed the young prince stadtholder, and his 
•talents, as a genend a surpassedall expecta 
tiona. In BK»0, he took Breda by surprise 
and delivered Gueldcrland, Overyssel, 
Friesland and Gronhigen from die Span¬ 
iard^ With the chief command, by land 
and sea, of all the forces of the United 
Provinces, be also received the stadtbold- 
ership of Gnelderiand and Overyssel, 
that of Friesland and GnSningen being 
eonfeired on his cousin William, count of 
.Nassau. Previous to the truce of twelve 
years, concluded fit 1600, about forty* 
towns, and several fortresses, bod fallen 
into his hahds. He defeated the Span¬ 
iards in three pitched battles, besides the 
naval victories which were gamed by the 
vice-admirals of the republic, nm die 
coasts of Spain and Flanders. Thus be¬ 
come tlie object .of general affection and 
respect to bis coummnen, his ambitious 
spirit now aimed at the sovereignty. To 
effect his purposes, he took advantage of 
the religious quarrels of the Arfniniaus apd 
G<fmansts,or tlie Remonstrants and Coun- 
ter-Renionstrenta. (See Jhynmians.) He 
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Bavxtiyfti but, not*ith- -and so far succeeded os to Introduce - 
etaiidingall b&efforte, he was compelled /preaching in German. He also compiled 
'%> -ahafloh,. his project. He died at the ,a Itfttin and Gennau glossary oftlrclJibte/ 
H»i/ue, : April s, 1635, and was succeeded preserved iu several iflanhS^its,—a vnld- 
by hm hrother Frederic Ilehrv. .The lift ,able monument of the pld Gorman lap- 

»' 3vk*v Tv nTi , 7.. i v*__v_ L. .t..’ du.:l - 


^paucted like a hero. His army was ' Maoht, Jeaiji SifTrein, bom «t Vfiiin&te, 
/’considered as tlie best school of the mill-* in Provence, in 17^6, of obscure parent-- 
$faty art. The generals educated under age, took holy orders^and.soon received 
y him have contributed to extend his fame, several benefices.- His eulogy. on JP6ne- 
>*• Like Mfuitecuculi, he possessed the ran* Ion, and his talents ns a preacher, attracted 
* art of conducting a march and pitching a the public notifcc, and, previous to the 


, camp; like Vnuhon, tlie genius of fbrtifl- 
cation ami defence; like Kngene, tile skill 
to sup{K>rt the most numerous armies in 
the most unproductive and e\^;utstcd 
country j like Vundome, the good fortune 
to obtain more from the soldiers than he 
had a right to expert; like Conde, tliat 
unerring coup tTcril which determines the 
,issu^of the Irattle; like Charles £ If, the 
power of rendering the troops insensible 
to cold, hunger, and sufferings; like Tu- 
reune, that of .sparing human life. In the 
opiuiou of l\>lard, Mgprice was the 
greatest infantry genf*ml that had existed 


breaking out of the revolution, hod pp>r 
eured for him the place of a court-preach¬ 
er, tlie priory of Lyons, the digrfity of ol>- 
Isit of Ff6nade, and. a seat in the French 
academy.. He showed his pratltudfc for 
this patrnnageof government, by exorcising 
Ins courage and his eloquence in deftness 
of the throne. Iu 17$), the nbl>6 Minify 
was choseu deputy of the clergy of l’e- • 
rofhio to tlie Stntcs-Gencral,:u>d bowmen 
forniid:ilile antagonist To the opjiosition by> 
his elo(|uence, his extoju-ivc, and profound 
knowledge, and, partindarly, by bis pres¬ 
ence of mind, and his imjx itinbdltlo firm- 


si nee the time of the Homans. He had ‘ness. The union of the three estates in a 


learned the art of war from the ancient’s, 
and extended it by the results of his own 
arid others’ ex}tcrienc,c. 

Maubitics. '(See France, Islt of.) 

Maokok^rdatos. (See Mavnocordaio.) 

• Macromichai.is. (Stic Mavromicfuili.) 

Maurcs, Ralxipus, a German scholar, 
of tlie age of Charlemagne, w ho did much * 
to promote the improvement Si'his nation, 
was a native of JVfayenr e, received his ed¬ 
ucation in the Benedictine monastery at 
Fulda, and subsequently went to Tpurs, 

, ‘Jo-complete his studies under Alenin. 

After his retitm, in £04, he became siijkt- 
■v jutoudent of the monastic schoqj at Fulda, 
f IVohi which proceeded many distinguished 
.scholars. After many adversities, jvhieh 
' the diffusers of light, in l!ie’dark ages,* 
*■' always had to encounter, he waft conse- 
4 orated, in 823, abbot of Fulda, and* during 
the twenty years'that he held this office', 
the Iteneficial influence of his literary 
school, and -of his truly Christiaii^.'hurch- 
discipliue, continued to increase. Dissat¬ 
isfied with tlie turbulence- of the iirnea, he 
, ’wftti dosut»us,of finishing. Ids life as a her- 
nwtj, hut king Louis the'German obliged 
him; in 847, to accept the archbishopric of 
; Mayence. In this dignity he died In 856... 
Hi* iAtm writings* mainly of a theo logi cal- 
Cliaracter, appeared at Cologne in 1037? in 
folio. In the diffusion end formation .of 
: '/•’< ... * ‘ ‘ 


national.assembly met with the rqost vig- • 
orotis resistance from him, and, after ft 
wan determined upon, lie quitted the as¬ 
sembly and Versailles, hut afterwards.re¬ 
turned, und took nn active part id that 
body. He defended, the necessity of the 
royal ucio, und opposed tin: conversion of 
the church ygopertv into untiduai domains. 
When the lattCr subject was discussed for 
the tliird time, Nov, f), 178!), Maury pro¬ 
duced a violent excitement in the assent-* 
biy by bis speech, and, pti leaving the" 
Ionise, was saluted by the crowd With the 
cry, Jl la lanteme Vabbi. Maun/. ‘ fin Wen, 
replied he coolly, It rotId, rabbi Maury; 
quoad rout le nullriei a la laiti&w, VVtt- 
riez-vous plus flair ? This reply produced 
a general laugh, nlid the, nbl>6 wo* saved. 
On the ’dissolution of the assembly, in; 
171*2, be ri-tired to Rome, and received a 
bishopric in pariibus front the pope, *tvho, 
sent him to Frankfurt ns ttpoMolic huucip ' 
at the coronation of Francis II. - He was 
soon after (1704) created bishop of Monte* 
fmscone and Grifneto, and cardinal. .DtoV 
ing the revolutionary storm, Maury re-,., 
mained at Rome, devoted to the iaues of 
his clfarge and to study. His pastors! - 
letters contained expressions of bis abhor-,?. 
pence of tlie cruellies cotwuiUedu -in 
France,’and of,his adherence 4o the Bouf-> 
by ns. Tints for he hod, dismayed RCd®-- 

fc l 1 ' ' 
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'immmda acknowledged.. But.wben Na- 

- /poleon usurped the, imperial dignity* "in 

■ i804, Maury considered .the feause" of the 
4. Bourbons M hopeless, and thoOghtit an 
t act of prudence on b*s part to submit' 

• to the government, which .was rpcog- 
ujgfcd by tbe French ‘ notioh, an<l by 

; nearly all the poWers of Europe. He 
f might justify Ibis measure by his previous 
adherence to monarchical principles, and 
might hope to la*, nsethl in extending the 
.papal prerpgativea in France, which had. 
been much limited by the conoordate of 
1801. Perhaps, also, liis ambition was 
flattered with the prospect of thus reach¬ 
ing tlte highest spiritual dignity in Catho¬ 
lic Christendom. However this may be, 
lie wrote in terms of the highest" admira¬ 
tion to Napoleon, aud proffered his alle¬ 
giance as a French subject. In 1804, he 
acconipunied the pope to Paris, and was 
present at die coronation of the emperor, 
-in 1808, he was crentcd archbishop of 
Paris, and was thenceforward die most 
" devoted servant of his master-' AU aitis 
pastoral letters, tqgl his discourses, recom¬ 
mended die most unconditional obedience 
to the Hecrees of Napoleon, and his ad¬ 
dresses "to die emperor abounded in the 
' most abject terms of adulation. In 1814, 
he was obliged to leave the arfchiepiscopal 
palace in Paris, and the capital Would no 

■ longer recognise him as archbishop, sifice 
be, had no papal brief to produce. He 
hastened to Koine, hut there was thrown 
jnto the castle of fk. Angelo, for having 
accepted the archbishopric •without the 
coneent/of the holy see. After subjecting 

- himself to' various humiliations, he was 
' again acknowledged us cardinal, but died 

at Borne, ip 1817, without recovering his 
archbialiopric jor his'former consideratitgi. 
MacsOi.eum (fcowmtaM), from Mausolus, 

, a king of Carte, tq whom a sumptuous 

* sepulchre Wakraised by his wife Artemi- 
' »ai -King Mausolus is said to have ex-* 

phred in the year 353II. C.; and his. wife 
. was so disconsolate at the event, that site 
-drank i|p his ashes, and. perpetuated his 
. memory by the erection'of uiis maguifi- * 
teent monument,which became so famous 
to be esteemed tbe seventh wouder of 
i the world, and. to give a generic name to 
-a# Superb sepulchres. (See an essay of 
bourn Caylua in die 26th volume of die 
Afttn. de Tjlkaddmie ties BeUea-Lettres ;■ 

' ; «d Auliste, De MausoUi Jirmxtefhtra, in 
. fikdlengre, Tkw. III.) Other famous iuau- 
■•oleums are the mausoleum of Augustus,' 
.built by him in his sixth consulate, on tbe 
JJaftius,.between the Via FJa-, 
■■ ’-'''V' . *• : f y* ' \ j ■* ’ 
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’ seenAear theelwreh 
; tof the obelisks which stood before this r 
supeib Wilding was found in tbe 
. of poneSixtusV, /and. placed before the,,* 
church of Si; Maria Maggjore. This man-' N 
sole top contained the ashes of Augustus, 
Morcellus, Agrippa* Germanicua, and of ' 
some ■ later, tmperore. The ,Mautoku*a 
Hadriani js now the Castle of St. Angelo. • 
MAVRocoaDAtq, Alexander (catted, by 
courtesy, prince*), qpe of the ablest leaders 
of ftie Greeks, m their recent revolution, 
is descended from an ancient Fanariot 
which has given several inter- 

He 


family, which turn given 
pretors and hdkpodars to the Porte, 
wasltoni about 1790, and early displayed ', 
proofs of a strong and penetrating mind, 
with ap inclination for the severe studies. 
His" acquaintance, with .the Eastern and 
Eurojwau languages uffbrd&a {emorkhble 
instance of bis powers of acquisition. He . 
speaks seven languages with facility and 
cqweetuess. His knowledge of Turkish 
history is also profound. His polidcal 
education early initiated him info the art¬ 
ful and tortuous policy of the Fanarioie, , 
and rendered him a more sfcilfkl states- - 
than the ,mde chiefs of Greece, 


man 


Mavroeordato was, for some time, chiel 
minister to his uncle, the hospodor of 
Walachia, and Afterwards accompanied 
him-into Western Europe—Switzerland. - 
Italy and France. On the breaking ou$, 
of the Greek revolutioir, Alexander, whtk 
was in France,chastened *to Marseilles, 
and, partly at liis own expense, and partly 
by tfie contributions of his friends, loaded 
a vessel wifli amis, and sailed for Greece. 
His arrival at Miasoionghi, (1821), was 
hailed by his cmlntryinen -with the grcai A . 
est enthusiasm. Presenting himself to 
Demetrius, Ypsilanti," who was before Tri- 
polizza, Mavroeordato desired to be em¬ 
ployed in some useful way, and received ' 
a commission to direct tlte insurrection , 
then begiuniug in Etoiia. He traversed 
Etolia, Locris, Ikeotia, aud penetrated to 
Arta, to confer with the Sidiots; he also, 
endeavoreij to turn the situation of Ah 
Pacha (q. v.) to the • advantage' of tlte ,, 
Greeks, and encouraged tlie Albanian 1 
chiefs jp their disaffection. He next pro- : 
ceeded to organize an internal govern- * 
tnent for Greece, as tlie only means .of * 
sustaining a concert in the resistance 
against the Turks. Aware of the impor-. - 

* The hospodars of Moldav ia and "M'alaehja. '- 
were usually styled princes, and courtesy extend* * 
ed the title to Iheir Hence Ypsilantj, 1 . ■ 

Mavroeordato andGantacuxeae are so ended, but., t 
without any prefer claim ta the tide. * 

. ’" ■’ > ■ ** 1 ' 1 . - i' 
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L^)i*»mSfcte *ifeffort; 1 ' 1**9 riot since taken an active pwt-if*''^ 

^ ei(^ of that to. be' j>nblic tfifaMs. . •, ’> * 

pushed'With vigor,, and' Visited ihe camp , MaVrohiciialis, Petro (often called/V !, 
fin anfcnatethe soldiers and finite the, trofiey\ at the beginning bf f the Greek-,. 
,/k»!$«■’ ^Vhite he was thus engaged, tevrilafioo, was bey or govriirrjprof Maiua» 
"irthe Tusks'. sallied out and apprised the the Turks having been accustomed to " 
-VwdtJnfc' Mavrocordatonarrowly escaped, appoint a Greek to that jiost, to/collect 
*«fi'd lost, hid manuscript history of the the revenues, because tp inhabitants 
^Invasion ofEurope by the Turks—awprk would .riot submit to tinGdirect govern- 
kriarbleh bis access to documents in Con- mont of Mussulmans. His influence was 
: waMnople rendered extremely valuable. *uch among the Mnitiots that be might • 
jTlie general assemWv.of Greece convened have‘prevented'diem from joining the ; 
;-nt'Epidaurus, in lJecember, 1821, find revolt, apd thushavc retatneu a lucrative ■ 
k chOf«' Mavrocordato their president A' situation; hut on 'the lip»t symptoms of * 
'committee, consisting of, the president, resistance, hr hastened to joiu his country- 
, Theodore Negris, nrehbisMop Gormnnos, men, and his aulsequent exertions, the < 
Caradja and Oolletti, mis appointed to generous sacrifices «uf himself anil his ’ ’ 
draft a constitution, Which tuts reported family, the heroic courage and death of • 

* and accepted at the beginning of the new his sops and relations, entitle him to a . 
ye;u(1622), and Mavrocordmo was elected respect, of which even his igruyanen ami 
imisidi tit of the executive body. (Sec narrow ihiOcv in government ought not to 

* /t.... 'Ph,. J_' I.* * 1 ^ l . 5. ... *1 ... . J 5 


■ Greece, Jirrolviioi^of’.) The exertions of 
, Mavrocordato to introduce order into the 


deprive him. 1ft 1822, he contributed 
essentially to the relief of Missolongiii, 


civil and military ndmini&rarion, ami his and, in 18‘2d, on tl»e ciuutge of ndministra- 
I’Ottduct at Missolonghl (q. v.}, are related lion, which tJircw otit .Mavrocordato and 
in the article on the Greek revolution lusaparty, Mavroinichulis was a member * 
above referred to. In I82d, tin* military of the commisKiou of •r.ovenirnent then 
party had gain' d the ascendency in the •'■-uihhrdicd. His son George Mavromi- ■ 
national assembly, arid Mavn-michalis was ehnlis was a member of the jievrfovem* 
elioseii president of the-executive body, to ing commission, which was tunned in 
whieh Mavrocordato, for the sake of piv- 1827, on the dissolution of the limner, 
serving ortler,. accepted ike plan'of chief Ho had commanded at Nnvarmo, and 
secretary. On die departure'of Colopo- displayed* the courage characteristic of the 
Ironi for the army, 3lav rocordnto \jas tint'iily at the siege of that place. Joan- ; 
chosen president of the senate, oij, hearing nes, his youngi-st son, .i bmve and moritu- 
o£ which, the. former ijpmediatelj has- Vrjous young man. fell m Xuvttrinu, in 
teried back, at the head, of a body'of J8“2T>. * Another, rnmftanline, foil before ^ 
troops, vovving vengeance on the senate Modon, in lkill, hmiiitr goO far outstrip 
and Mqvrocordato, The latffir was, in fs>d his men iri pursuit of the 'enemy, 
consequence, obliged to See, and he re- (Hoc Oncr^ JievcAutiun of.} 
tired to Hydra. Here hr»e.y*rt<*d himself Maxt.n ; a village in the eirele of Mew- * 


consequence, obliged to See, and he re- (Hoc Orun, Jieralnti/m uf.) 
tired to Hydra. Here hr»e.y*ru*d himself Maxcn : a village in the circle of Hie w- * 
to induce the Hydriot navaivhs to tie- sen, kingdom of,Saxony, famous lor the , 
"gpatdli a fleet to the relief of .Missoloughi; sujyendcr of the Prussian general Eiuk, 
»mdi^iui ins Im’cii himself invested with the with 12,000 men, to the, Auatriay general, 
^fpmtfiJind of Western Greece, he effected Daun, Nov.,21,1750, in the, seven ycarif 
j»mj>ose. In January, J824. lord war. , - •< 

^SVron arrived in Gree.-e,, ami found an Maximianch, llcreulius; the colleague 

and ready frif*ud in Mavrocordqto, - of Dtodetiati. (See I)un:ldtian.) - ‘ 

fpitlon to the vfews of ritiitdioia*. Maximiu.jn 1, emiMTor of Germany, 
ib» , Iwto^ JMavrocordato was made sccre- son anil successor of Frederic Hi, born in 
tajy pf foreign affairs, and aootf recovered 1450, married, in J477, Mary of liuigtiudy, 
his fortnor asenridenc} m flip government, heiress of duke Charles the Bold, the son * " 
'IJpnduriuais, who was then pn sident, of which marriage (the arch-dutot Philip) 
‘-^hose him tor his military counselor on, waa the fiitiier of Charles V, and FenfRt * 
,pii’ expedition against jbrahim 1'ucha, nand I. Maximilian was elected king of 
^nd i althqngh the result was uuiiivorabto, the Romans, in 1486, and ascended dm 
yifil Jttavrocordfttn showed himself an jnq»eriaT throne in 141X1, under very unfa-, 
.ftftfytfriilAtylfe commander. l it the fall vorBble*cirt*uintrtauces. Gehnaiiy, under. • 
rfNaiaribo afforded an opixaiuriiiy of ex- the reign of his predecessor, had becorno , 
eluding bail fftom the administration, ami k distracted anti fimbltt. Maximilian's row- 
a commissioB to regulate the government ‘ riage lmd, indeed, 1 wrought the territories'd 

.. ofOli 


•mmi « 0 MtUDtod by the national assembly.. of Charles t<* the hbl 


(wrougut 
oust; of 


, V. ' 




tnilran had married by proxy. In 1469, 
the latter,. was married; a second time, to 
Bianca Sforza of Milan. 'Maximilian 
was, enterprising, politic, hravc, and of ,a 
noble aud gonCroiH? temjier;'yet his Irest 
plans often failed through his excessive 
ardor aud his want. of perseverance, 
and the miserable administration of his 
financed often deprived him of the fruits 
, of his most fortunate enterprises. In 
’ 149(3, he defeated the Turks, who had 
invaded the empire, and, during the 
^remainder of his life, he was able to repel - 
fFiem from his hereditary territories ; but 
he could not prevent the separation of 
Switzerland (q. v.) from tho German em¬ 
pire, in 1498 jiiid 1499. His plans for 
limiting the power of Louis XII in Italy, 


. 

had been unahle to maintain inena agamat /i ,, , . ,, . . 

'Louis. XI (q. v.)> who fetid hrtrippeoJum iljttfjpmatitip #eeo«w» orHfcs own life, fti 
0f4riQis, Flanders, and the duChy of Bur- •published ift 1775, under the. tifte 1 jpw 
‘gundy, wh^le Charles VIII obtained tlie/ writs Kvntgj by M. Treitzsilurwem (hi* 
band of Anne of Brittany, whom'Maxi- ‘private secretary), with Wood-tads ty 

’' * -- 1 *-- T ~ 1AiX< Hanna Burgmmr, He Was, for a lonjy 

tirpe* considered the,trathor trf the TV* 
er dank (q. v.), of which he m the hero; bu 
his secretary ‘ Pfluzing id udw knovitju 
have been the writer. Maximilian' diet 
in 1519, and was succeeded by Chark^'i 
Maxim n ,:an 1L German emperor, e&j 
of Ferdinand I, boro at Vienna <1527 
was chosen king of .thi Romans in 15® 
anti succeeded his hither in the imperie 
dignity in 1504. He was a pattern of. 
u i<i\ prudent a ini good prince. ^Ahhougl 
he did not, join the Lutherans, yet h< 
fiivorejl some of their opinions, and grant 
ed to his subjects, in |iis hemlitaiy (Joniii 
ions, a greater religious freedom than .tlie; 
had previously enjoyed. His ’ toleratioi 
was extended to all liis territories, and inn 


and comjrelling him to renounce his him to promote the religious peace o 

15(i(l. Sulimau II, the Turkish sultan 


claims on Milan, involved him .in jrerpet- 
ual ware, without securing to him tlie 
possession of Mijgn. Not less unsuccess¬ 
ful was the league of Cambray against 
Venice,* which he concluded (1508) with 
the pope., Spain, France, Mantua and 
Modena. (See League.) Maximilian after¬ 
wards took the field against France, and, 
for the purpose of raising money, ceded 
Verona to the. Venetian republic "for 
200,000 ducats, llis measures in the 
domestic affairs of the German empire, 
‘ which, lor 300 years, had been the theatre 
of barbarism afid atuuvliyp were more 
creditable. Whut his predecessors had 
so long vainly attempted, Maximilian suc¬ 
cessfully ^comjdished. In 1495, he had 


made war upon him, in support of thi 
claims of John Sigisiuund, prince oi 
Transylvanin, to Hungary, but the deatl 
of tlie sultan juft an end to the war it 
1507, his successor, Selim, having agrCei 
to a trqce of eight years. Tire latt<' 
renewed the wJr in 1570, in which yea 
Maximilian died.' He left two daughter 
and six sons, the eldest of whom (Kodolph 
succeeded him, not only as emperor, bu 
also m the Augfrian hereditary estate* 
(Sfvjfaislria.) 

Maximilian the Great; elector o 
Bavaria. fSee Bavaria.) 

Maximilian I, Joseph, late king of Ba 
varia, was boni May 27, .1756, jn Schwei 


put aiiyn'd to internal troubles and violence, ziiyren, a village not far from Manhein 
% the perpetual peace of tlie empire, (Je- His father was the palatine Frederic, Am 
creed by tire diet of Worms. (See Germany, trian field-marshal. In 1777, Maximiliu 
History of.) To supply the defects of was made colonel of a French regimen 
the Germau laws and prevent the. gross, in Strasburg. In 1795, his brother Oharie 
abupee of justice, he adapted, at ( the some died, and he becaipe duke of Deuxpont; 
diet, the Roman and , canon laws, as In 1799, when* die Sulzboch palatine lin 


. canon laws, as 
iubeidiary authorities, in the decision of 
differences, and instituted tjie imperial 
chamber (see Chamber / Imperial), as the 
' supreme tribunal of, die empire. He put 
a Wop to the' monstrous abuses of tine 
Westphalian Femgcricltjle, ithttough he was 
unable entirely to altolish those secret tri¬ 
bunals. (gee Feme.) Tlie institution of 
the German circles,‘which Wen'! intended 
foaecure internal jieacc and safety, oruri- 
/ngted from him, as did many'othfer useful 
JnftitutiotiH for the improvenieut of the 


bdrame extinct l»jf tlie death of the decto 
Cliarles Theodore, the suqcessioH jtasspt 
to the lml of Denxponrts. -Thus Maxi 
milian became elector. By lire peace at 
Presbuig (1805); ,m became king. ($« 
Havana.) In 1818, he gave a eongtitutiw 
to liis kingdom, after having improved i 
in many respects. He diedOct. 13,1825 
Maximilian, who, wheu young, little ex 
greeted to rule over Bavaria, retained al 
.ways the frankness of a soldier. He M« 
a good heart, and .was beloved by hi 
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government, and tho promotion of science “subjects. . Education, agriculture, the ft 
omf arh^laxiinilian ;wus himself if j^ret, nances, and the administration i« general 
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i'gwere, imraririwl nnder his rifign,. Uw 
ir dtefdstn Amalia, hiortt Jane 81, 
-trie widow of die duke of Leuch- 
ISiieeboBeatihemais)^ hisdaugh- 
rtottft Augusta, boVn February 8, 
179£^ W8 s married, ini 1816, to Fmncis I, 
erajterojr of Austria. Maximilian was 
fooGCdeded by his son Louis I, born Au- 
Vjgust35,1786. 

* > Maximincs, Caius Julius Veras, the 
'* Sos of a peasant of Thrace, was originally' 

* a ebepherd, and, liy heading his country¬ 
men against the frequent attacks of the 

; neighboring liarliamuis and robbers, in¬ 
ured himself to the labors and to tiie fa¬ 
tigues of a camp. He ehtesed the Roman 
armies, where he gradually row.- to the first 
offices. Orfthe death of Alexander So verus, 
slain in a mutiny,of his troops excited by 
Maximizin' caused himself to be proclaim¬ 
ed emp«?rbr, A. 1). 235, and immediately 
made bis son hisroycague. The popularity 
which be had gained when general of the 
armies, was at an end when he ascended 
, the tlifone. He was* delighted with acts 
: of barbarity, and no less than 400 jiersons 
.test their lives on the false suspicion of 
having conspired against the emperor’s life. 
Some were exposed to wild Invests; others 
expired’by blows-, some were nailed ou 
crosses ;• white others were shut up in the 
bellies of animals just kiilvd. The jvatri- 
cians were peculiarly the objects of his 
cruelty, as if they were mure conscious than 
others of his moan origin. In an exjxvlition 
in Germany, hc/nit down the corn, and laid 
' waste about 450 miles, wit f lt fire and s worth - 
, Such a monster of tyranny at. last provok¬ 
ed the people of Rome. The Gordinas 
were proclaimed emperors; but their pa- 
, cific virtues were unable to resist the fury 
of Maximin. After their fall, the Roman 
;pfenate invested twenty of then- number 
with the imperial dignity, and intrusted 
: te their hands the care of the republic. 
yTJhcse measures so highly irritated Maxi- 
” tpin, that at the first intelligence he howl¬ 
ed like a wild I must, und almost destroyed 
himself by knocking hi* head against tbfe- 

* walls of his palace. When his fury was 
^Ifttle kbateih he marched to Koine, re- 

, solved odskylgbiei-jlHU his soldiers Asham¬ 
ed of accompanying a tyrant whose cruel- 
,tyhad procured him tlie names of Jfusirifi, 
Cyclops and Phalarin, assassinated hirp in 
, his tent before tlie walls of Aquileia, A. D. 
,\238.,, He was then in die 65tn year of his 4 
, age, ’ Thb news of his death was received 
witbtbegreateSt rejoicings at Rome; pub¬ 
lic thanksgivings were offered, and whole ‘ 
becatonibs flamed on. the altar?. Maxi- 
min has been represented by historians * 
a* -9 y 3 t 
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. os of a gigantic mature: he was eight feet 
high, and the bracelets of his wife served ; 
,fis rings to adorn the fingers of his hand- 
, His voracity -was as remarkable as his cor-. 
ptilence: he ate 40 pounds afJResh a day, ; 
and. drank 18 bottles of wine. HRs strength '■ 
waspreportionubleto his gigantic shape: he. 
COuld draw a loaded wagon; with a blow of 
Jhiis fist he ofteubroke the teetli in a home's 
mouth, and cleft young trees with his hand. 

’ Maximum (thegreatest); in geheral, that ’ 
magnitude above which jno aggrandize- 
ment or increase exists or is allowed to ex- - 
ist. Tiring in the tiiqe of the French .rev¬ 
olution, all the necessaries of life had a- ' 

. price set upon them, Rbove which they 
were noudlowed to bf sold: this was called 
the maximum. This regulation was soou 
secy to be .so prejudicial to agriculture ana 
trade, that it was abolished. lu ruathe- . 
irty^tica, where an extensive application is 
m.ldc of the .notion of greatest und small¬ 
est {maximuin and minimum), by the great¬ 
est or smallest value of a variable quantity 
is understood that value which is. greater 
or smaller than any preceding or follow¬ 
ing one in the scries of tfio values of this 
quantity,however near either maybe taken 
to that greatest or least value. The ques¬ 
tion of the conditions of the, maximum 
and minimum , the determination of which 
belongs to the differcufial end in some 
more difficult cases to the integral calculus, 
(q. f.), is of tlie highest hrijiortance. In . 
order to illustrate the subject by a simple * 
case, let it lie required to divide a number, 

8, for instance, in such a mauheAftat the 
product of' ihi? parts shall 1* at maximum; 
the method of maximum and minimum 
shows that the number must be divided ' 
into two equal parts, for 4 times 4 are 16, 
while 3 times 5 are only 15, twice 6 only 
12,jfcc.t, k> thAt, according to piir above’ 
definition,' 10 is the maximum in the series 
of numbers successively obtained. (See 
the treatises oti the differential cakpilus, 
and Tomasini’s treatise. De Maxima tt 
Minimis aH fngtitutioMx gtomelrhcas accom -. 
rn&dalia Specimen, Pisa, 1774). 

Maximus Tyrics, a celebrated ntulta- \ 
opher of the second century, was* q na- , 
-live of Tyre in Phoenicia, whence lie took * 
bis name.- It is generally supposed that 
he flourishetl uftiler Antoninus. He ap¬ 
pears to have adopted the principles of it# 
PlAtogie school, with au tnclinafion to ; 
scejiticism. Ho left forty-one Dissert*- " 
tiona on various philosophical topics, still . 
extant, and written with extreme rife- 1 
•queitce. They werepubjished in Greet, 
by Stephens, in 1557, and in Greek and 
Latwijby HeyjBms,in 1607. 

1 ; * - . :* 'VS 



• Mat. the fiftn month in .the year, haa3l<' afterwards made ah 


-C*' 

of (big 1 m-! > 


days (in Latin, Means,.trmeYnpcti way- toiy, twfler tt»e title ora Breviaty df-tt^ls 
has been generally derived j the names of Iliatoiy of the Parliament of England^? 
the other months being also of Latih ori- (1650, and died a few months ' 

gin). Several etymologists maintain, how-' after its publication, aged fifty-fwe, 1650. 
ever,that tno German May, or Mai, is not lie was buried in Westminster abbey, 
derived from the Latin, but that May ami by the order , of parliament, which also* 
Mains may both belong to one original erected a monument td his memory. 

* a 1 _ •„ . t _ c?.t* t___ 1.1 •„ mi* __' _ * _J »L- __* 


mot.- As early as in the Salic laws, this 
month is called Mm, and it would appear 
that the idea of youthful beauty and love¬ 
liness, so naturally connected by northern 
nations'with the month of May, gave rise 
to its i?arne. In the Low- Saxon, Moj, in 
Dutch, Mctoy, is beautiful, agreeable; in 
Swedish, Alio, in Icelandic, Alter, small, 
pretty, agreeable; jin ancient Swedish, 
M6 ,a virgin (connected with maid, maiden). 
In Lower Brittany, Mac signifies green, 
flourishing, and* Macs, a field, meadow ; 
Gerimi], Matte; in Lorraine, lo Mai and 
Me, in ancient French Meta, Mes, signify 
a garden. Whether ail these must be re- 


This was reirfoved at the restoration, 
and ■ his body disinterred, and thrown, 
with many* others, into a pit, dug tor 
that purpose, in St. Margaret’s church 
vahl. 

Mayf.Xce. (See Mentz.) 

Mater, John Tobias, a celebrated as 
trouoiner, l>orA at M arbach in Wurtcni 
berg, February 17,1723, passed his early 
years in poverty at Esslmgen.. By his 
private industry, without attending any 
academy, he made himself a mathemati¬ 
cian,and became known by several original • 
essays in this department, such as JlUge- 
me.ine Methode zur Jhifl&gvng GeotfUtr. 


ferred to one Teutonic root, and whether P ruble me (Essliugcn, 1741); after wlucfe, 
this, again, is connected with ttye Italian *he Went to Nuremberg, and entered the 


Maya (see Magic), the goddess of nature, 
cannOt. he investigated here. 

May, Capa ; on the coast of New Jersey, 
at the mouth of the Delaware boy, on its 
northern coast It is 18 miles N. E. of 
cape Henlopen on the southern shore. 
Lon. 74’ SB? W.; lat. 38° 57' N. 


establishment °f Homann, where he dis-<* 
tinguished himself by his improvement of 
inai>s. At the same time, he did not neg¬ 
lect to improve himself in other brr itches 
of study: he acquired, For instance, an el¬ 
egant Latin style, which, in his circumstan¬ 
ces, did him nnfcli honor. These various 


May F(.y. (See, Ephemerieks.) * 

May, Thomas, a poet and historian* the • 
eldest son of sir Thomas May, was born 
about 1595. He studied at Cambridge, 
anil was afterwards admitted a member 
of Gray’s Inn; but never seems to have 
followed the luw as a profession. His 
father having spent nearly all the family’ 
estate, be enjoyed but a scanty inheritance.' 
May waff much noticed by Charles I, and 
the wits of his curly courts. lie v^as^the 
- author of threo tragedies and two. come¬ 
dies, also 6f several poetical translations, 
as Virgil’s Georgies, with annotations; I.u- 
. cauls Pharsulia; to the latter of which fie- 
suppiied a continuation- of his own* both 
. in Latin hexameters and in English. Of 
1 his original poems, the principal are Reign 
of Henry.1L and the Victbrious Reign of 
Edward III, each in seven books. Ac¬ 
cording to ldrrl Clurendon, disgust at be¬ 
ing denied a small pension, induced him, 

. on the breaking out of the civil war, to 
< water into’ the service of parliament, to 
which he was appointed secretary; .and, 

•• hisweil-knowu History of the Parliament 
■■ pf England, which began November 8, 

, . Jo4Q, became extremely obnoxious to the 
royal party, who vilified both the autho/: 

and his production, without measure. He 

. • ‘ *. ... •' • * - 


merits procured him an invitation to G6t- 
tingen, as professor of mathematics, in 1750, 
anil th% royal society of sciences of that, 
place chose hi^i a member. About this . 
niflic, astronomers were employed on Urn 
theory of the /boon, to assist in finding, 
the longitude,at sea. Mayer overcame 
all difficulties, and prepared the excellent 
lunar tables, by which the situation of the 
mgon may at any time be ascertained to a 
minute, for which tables, after his dentil a: 
Gottingen, February 20,‘ 1762, his heirs* 
received 3000 pounds sterling, as a part of. 
the reward proposed by the English par-, 
liament for a method of fiuding rtie longi¬ 
tude at sea. These tables have immortal¬ 
ized him. To the dame department lie- 
long his Theoria Lima juxta Systemb 
JVewtonidhum (London., 1767, 4to.‘) and- 
Tabidee, Motnum Solis et Lima (Loudon* 
1770, 4to.)* / He also rendered other sei;- 
.vices fa astronomy, especially by his im-f 
provement of instruments ibr measuring ; 
angles, and the introduction of the multi¬ 
plication circle (which was afterward^,*, 
made more perfect by Bonla, so as to ho ./ 
adapted to the most * delicate operations. 
of astronomy], by the theory' of. refraction: 

, and eclipses, by catalogues of the-fixedVf 
■stars, Afc. The manuscripts left hy.him 


1 

i 




y atG&rin- iCiod gate tiic Israelites a kir | ihhteao- 
ilyof them have ‘appeared, • ger, because they had not seuse and vir¬ 
al Lichteriberg (Gottingen, tuefenough to like a free commonwealth, 1 
, ( and that Whore the spirit of the Lord is, 

# Matr, Siraon,a distinguish- 'there is libehy,-—this made 1 'me conclude 
ierman composer, born' near IngoTstadt, that freedom was a neat bussing,” &c. 
7^4,'imded a Jong rime in Italy. He .The transaction in Doctor Mnybew’s life 
^^libWfiJIy educatod, but his, inclination * which attracted most attention to him was 
mucid seduced him 'from the sciences, his controversy With the reverend Mr. 

; m, at ’® e age of 35 years, he went to Apthorp, respecting the proceedings of tho 
* Bergamo, w here count Pesanri assisted > British society fqr the 'propagation of the 
’Virinl, and enabled lum to study at Venice, gosjiei in foreign parts. He condoraned' 
, Wader the chapel-master Bertoui. The their proceedings in a masterly {uuhphlet, 



1 ' death of his jmtron obliged him to con 
nect himself with the theatre, and in 1802 
.the place of chapel-master in Bergamo 
Was given him. He composed a great 
" number pf serious and comic operas, ora¬ 
torios, cantatas, &r. His prmcijial o|*eras 
1 lure LodoUka; Misterj Elnutini; Im Gi- 

* nevra dx Scozia; Mtdra in Corinto: La 
jkosa bimea t la ftytsa tvssa; and . idelasio 
td Aleramo . 

Mavuk w , Jonariian, I). D., son of a dis- 
tiuguished clergyman and successful mis¬ 
sionary among tire Indians, was horn at 
Martha’s Vineyard, in the year 1730, and 
educated at Harvard college, of which he 
received the honors in 1744. In youth he 
manifested talents, and great proficiency 
in his studies: he was ordained the min¬ 
ister of the West eburehrin Boston, June 
17, 1747. In this station he continued 
daring the rest of his life. He died sud¬ 
denly July 9,17GG, in the, forty-si ,vth year 
of his age. He published a number of 
‘ sermons and some controversial tracts,'by 
'which he gained as high,a reputation as 
was possessed by any' Amufirif.i writer or 
clergyman of his rime. Ills sty le is ner- 
. vous and chaste: he display od on every oc¬ 
casion critical and extensive learning, and 
‘ singular indejnendence of spirit. Mostl'of 
, * km writings jiassed through several edi- 
i Brine in England.* The university of Ab- 
- Iwtdeen sent him a diploma of doctor of 

* divinity.' Jle entered frequently into pol¬ 
itics, and was termed a whig ofdie firstmag- 
nitude, or rather a principled republican. 

. Jnorie of his early sermons, beheld a lan- 
, guage which is remarkable considering 
me rime ai which it was uttered. . “ Hav-* 
^ jog (said he) been initiated, in youth, in the 
itioetrines of civil lilierty as tile/, wore 
, taught by such men as Plato, Demosthe¬ 
nes, Cicero, and other renowned persons 
among'the ancients, and such as Sydney, 
^Milton,. j^ockc and Houdley among the 
models, (I liked them; tlwy seemed ra¬ 
tional And Jurying learned from the Holy 
Soriptwms tlbar WISP, brave and virtuous, 
mnt w m always friends to liberty—thajt 

' . i , * ' t 


and, contended that die society wfire ei¬ 
ther deceit ed by the representations of 
the persons whom they employ ed, or gov¬ 
erned more by* a regard to Episcopacy 
than to charity. Several members oi the 
society in America wrote replies, and 
even doctor Seeker, archbishop or Can¬ 
terbury, embarked in the dispute,Jn favor 
of the society. Doctor Mayiiew rejoined 
with much cogency, vivacity and wit 
He was an avowed and determined enemy 
to religious establishments mid test acts, 
and wished to prevent rtie introduction of 
bisho|>s into tbe colonies., 

May rr, Battle or, sealed the inde¬ 
pendence of Chile. It was fought April 
5, 1817, Osorio commanding the royal¬ 
ists, and Son Martin and Las Herns tbe 
patriots. Of the five thousand men com¬ 
manded by Osorio, two thousand fell on. 
the field, and two thousand five hundred 
were made prisoners; and the victory 
not only gave hlv.rfy to Chile, but enabled 
tbe Ch [leans tc send a lilierating expedition 
against Pei <i* (See Chile, Peru, San Mar¬ 
tin .)—So vet moil’s South America, vol. iii, 
p.lrtl. 

Mazakin, Julius, first minister of Louis 
\IV', and cardinal, was bom of a noble 
family, at Piscini, in Ahruzzo (according 
to Flassun, at Home), in 1602. lie studied 
law at the Spanish university of Alcala de 
Hcimrea, after leaving which, he entered 
the .military service of the tiope. He was 
a captain in a corps in rite Valtclioe, When 
he was coimnisrioned by general Torqua¬ 
to Conti to negotiate the truce at Rivaluy 
Sept. 16, 1630, lietvveen the French, Span¬ 
ish and imperial generals. The nuncto> 
Bagni rourraented him as a distinguished 
man to'Louis XIII and cardinal Riche¬ 
lieu. When the war broke out respecting, 
the succqpsioft of the duchy' of Blwatate,, 
Muzurin, as papal minister; repaired Mar 
Louis XII! at Lyons, and had along con¬ 
ference with cardinal Richelieu. Having 
foiled in his attempts, to effect a peace, fie 
returned to Italy. The French stationed be-' 
fore Ci&al wpre on the point of renewHtf * 





?s}xw«ekjs between tbej 
; forces. On the expiiaL 
proposed to tbe f ranch to, < 


effected atiacetJS-njeiRSi,, 
andthe $pahish front;, 


the truce, he, to release the p 
consent to a : ifcusif intrium; 



while the cerdiBtd fteti 


peace, which they infused, except oh tbfe'firat to JJege and then to<C«fk>gBe Ik 
/ hardest confcioona. He induced the Span- ‘ even fiw» thence did dds minister rule th 
lab genera), however, to agree to them, coUrt and .France. In February, 16a 
and returned on, horseback, dt full speed, . the king, now arrived at age, recall** 
between the tv^o armies, who were already Mazarin, who, as yohaire says, came t 
t engaged, waving Ids hat, and exclaiming France “lean like a minister resiuningh! 
, •‘'Peace! peace !” while the bullets, were, office than like a ruler taking possess# 
whizzing round hishend. f fhc action was again of his spites.” He was accompanc 

1 _J_».L1‘ 1_1 1.7. •_.'ll_... ^ 


iej«d and peace established. By tips 
ntifluon, Mazurin gained the friendship 


by*a small onny of 7pQ0 men, which, 1 
kept op foot, at his'own expense, that i 
with the public money, Which he appn 
printed to his 9wn use., On the first info 
iiiation of his return, Gaston tTOrlean 
brother of Louis Xllf, who had, demon* 


susj 

5HS* ihelieu, and, in '1<>41, Louis Xill in- 

iluced Urban VIII to create him cardinal, 
immediately whereupon ho was appointed 
a memlicr of the council of’syitc. Riche¬ 
lieu, on hisdeath-bed, recommended him ed tly; removal of the cardinal, fevie 
so strongly to the king, that, ,iu bis' will, troop in' Paris, and the parliarnefiarene v 
Louis nominated him a, member of the ed its decrees, banished' Mazarin^ an 
council of regency. -After the death of * set a price on his heed. At the sen' 
' Louis XIII, in 1643, queen Anne of Aus- time, the prince of Condef la league wit 
. trio, ns* regent, gave him the post of first the Spaniards, put himself in qiqtfo 
minister. Mazarin was, at that tjme, gen-’ “against the king, whose army was coir 
. Crafty regarded tis the lover of the queen, jiunided by Turenne, wlin had left th 
kml, frona this intimacy, some- have at¬ 
tempted to derive the origin of the iron 
musk. ((].’ v.) lie at first conducted with 
touch modesty. But, notwithstanding this 
moderation, which did not last long, a 
, pOtyerful party was formed against him. 

■ Me was huted.us a foreigner, and his per¬ 
son, his manners, his pronunciation, were' issued a proclamation, in .which, he dil 


Spaniards. Several indecisive battle 
were fought: tin*, war ceased 'Juid wa 
renewed’ at intervals. .The cardinal foun 
it necessary again to leave the court, ah 
repuired. to Sedun, in 1652, sifter, wblc 
the king again took possession of Pari 
To restore entire,tranquillity, Louis ha 


made subjects of ridiculo. The people, 
'moreover, groaned under the burden of 
tuxes. These eirfutnstanees resulted in a 
civil war. (See fVont/c.) The queen n us 
obliged to fly to St. Germain with tbe 
king, and the minister, whom the .parlia¬ 
ment regarded as a disturlier of the public 
tranquillity. Spain took part in the com- 
, motions, and the arch-duke, govenio^pf 
the Netherlands, assembled troops. This 
obliged tlie queen, who was neither’able 
desirous 


miss**! his minister, while he praised h 
services, and lamented his banistamen 
Bill quiet having returned, tbe king invi 
ed bint, in February} 1653, back to Pari 
Louis recelVed liiui like a father, the pe< 
pie like a master. Thd princes, the an 
liassadors, and the pariuuqent, listened ■ 
wujt upon him. The.disturbances in tl 
provinces were soon entirely quefted, at 
Con#, whp hud fled to the Spam: 
Netherlands, was declared guilty of trc; 
sou. Mazarin uqw prosecuted the wt 
against Spain with redoubled zeal, an 


.nor desirous to wage war, in 1649, to 

come to^a compromise with the purlin- .. B .. ~. r . .w.vuu. t u «... 

went The pnrHarnent retaiued the filter-' for that end, formed an affiance, in 165 
;ty of convening itself, of which it had with Cromwell, *By this -means, fie ol 
/ been attempted to, deprive it, and t# tained for France on honorable peaci 
court kept its minister, whom parliament lie nogotl&ted himself, #1659, with th 
laud .people had attempted to overthrow. Spanish minister Haro, on the isle c 
/But tire prince of Con#, to whom the 
Stater.waif indebted for this reconciliation, 
showed lit# moderation to cither party.. 

/Mazarin was ridiculed,by hi# the queen 
, treatetl wjtth disdain, and the government 

yacked. Mazarin, forced to be' flugrate- - TO , 18 _ y .„ 

ftfttherefore persuaded the queen to give tended by a company .of musketeer guard 
oroers for the arrest of him, with his in addition to,, his body-grand. 

) d)P0*her,thennnce of Conti, and the duke queen mother,, on foe contrary, lostift 
W Lqngaeyifle, JJff, in 1<55I» foe paj^ia- influence; During tbi$ 


hi 


Pheasants. This peace of the Pyrene* 
was followed by (he marriage of the kin 
with foe Infanta. .Both negotiations di 
gre^t honor to MaZarinS policy. Hew* 
now more.powerful than ever: he appeuj 
ed, with regaj pomp, being regularly, a! 



LTti 




ikirDperty of tw cnty -two millions, eqima- nance, bo united the most agreealfib ton® 
»* lent to about double the sun^of tht* money in conversation, Which won all whom irft 
^of our time. , This dusqiuiCted hnu, when wished’to please. Ho allured men with 
* Jbe j < ro« ived liis end approachmg. Col- hopes, Hi* heart w*s cold, equally d«a- 
btr: tin rufore advised lam to make thu titute of hatred and friendship Ilia com* 
king a present of all his treasure^ who jwsure was to ho disturbed bv no passion, 
would infallibly return them to him. The and no one could elicit from’him a Secret, 
kmc accepted the present, and rlw cardf- Towards pm ate persona, Tie often foi got 
uar bad already <btgun to feel uieasj, his promises, brft public treaties he con- 
when the km» returned it to biru. after vicmnnisly observed, in order to restore 
'the lapse of three days. Ma7«i m dntT the influence of France, which Richelieu 
March ft, mi. He feft as his hur the had neglected., Marumi 1 * U iters respect- 
maiqup La Madleraic, who married his mg the negotiations of the jteaeftof the 
niece lIorten«ia Mancini, and assumed l’vmwes have been scvi/al times pnathd,^ 
die tide of duke of Mazann. He had, (S*ce Yulx’ry’s Hist. du. CqrdL Mcparm 
beskka, a nephew^ the duke of Neyerv, ( XrAstenlatn, 1751, 4 vols }j and IPantUHii 
and four other nieces, who were married du Card, de fau-hehcu d du Catd. Maseru*, 
10 the jutoce of Conti, the constable Co- by Richard (Amsterdam, 1710); also Retz’a 
loima,the duke of Mercator, and the duke Memoirs.) ■> , 

of Boudkin. Charles II (Stuart), in the Maz* fpa, John ; hettuiao of the Odk 


tone of his embarrassments, hud »ued for sacks, born m I*odolu>, of one of the mafty 
one of them; bis affairs bavng un- *poor noble Polish families, who wens 
proved, Mazam offeiod.her to him, but obliged to seek tor employ meats in the. 


, :v;owreceived a negative answir. Mf&.i- liousrs of the more wealthy, lie w *0 
xin epd Richelieu have ofli u been com- jwge to Join Caamiir, Who was food of' 
*pat# together :> u Mazann,” I luiau It, pleasure, but, at fhc «m»b time, a layer of * 

jgw*« as nuld as Richelieu was \£hement. the arts and of literature, Mazejipa bad 
■Oneof his greatest talents was bis acey- therefore an opjiortutiitv of tftMptinng v*r 
|Site ftpovv ledgfe of 4 im*n. Hts policy yvas rious useful acrompbsbmenls. An in- 
ybssactenred rather by miesse and for- tnjuc was the fouudmpn uf his future 
romance than by force. The last he election. A Polish noblemen, 

Jtfyfe if a'fffle to nm only when otbev surprised Mazepjui with bis wrife,bowla 
Were inadequate; and iua tin- him, naked,' in revenge, upon A attiM 
j#tehBta»dwg gate bun the courage which horse, and committed hud for Juft jfbm. 
eurcuftmtances required. Bold at Canal,, The horse 'was fmib the Uktftin4 aiid 
•qojei’end active at Cofogw* enterprising, directed ins course thither. I 8ro% pope 
ad.whmhi 6 accomplished the arrest of the peasants found him, half 4«UL'' aim waff 


t, hut Insensible to tilts Kdicuks of 
Billies andf the f warnings of his col- 
|**b6 heard the tnurmure of the 
ftp from the shore he would have 
the mgings of the billows. In 


peasants found him, half 4ei&' txtii 
care of him. He 
and their warlike, rovtnff mb suu 
disposition. He made himself cot 
ous and beloved by his dcxtdriljf,* 
strength and coumge- His him 


i.vaHatiotv Tha me was bated;, in his place, 
pr «Mft<feri8#;but both ruled the,, of Pffor the i 


im&T frhfored the cpot&fop honors, and be was finally ftnadft 
M tSfo wMd ham offiertd to . of the \Jkmine.' Hi*re*tW*i>ii 










1 
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him re&ilve to throw off tbo yoke« 


which he nftgfe«Mtofitii 



lurwtelf from his allegiance to the csEifr, tperous, muqh, of his toe bavi«jg hcejjQ* 
atj<l to unitd the Ukraine,.under certain wasted, in. (fm search after the phitote^ 
conditions, to the crown of Poland. These pher’s stone. With a thorough knowUy, 


and other iptrigucs of Mazcppa against 
PetoT were at last revealed to the latter by 
y -Kotsehubey, general of the Cossacks, and 
,Isro> governor of l’oltawu. Peter put no 
confidence in these charges, hut sent both 
the uectora to Miucppa himself lor pun¬ 
ishment ’ He had the audaehv to cause 
thorn to be executed. At length th° eyes 
of Peter weie opened: many puitinms of 

- Mazepjm were arrest^rl and t wanted,and 
he himself was hung in * fligy. Ho then 
went over, with a few adherents, to 

' CJiarhs XII, and took an active [girt in 
’ the unfortunate campaign in the Ukraine. 

After,the defeat at Pullawa, Mn/rppu fled 
.to Hun hr, while lu* died 1701). Lord 

- JByron has unde JTa/eppu die licro of u . 

' poem. , 

Mazzola, or Mazzi oli, Frariceeco 
(called U Parmigtano), one of the nifst 
distinguished paint* is of the Lombard 
school, born at Parma, in 150:1, v...s the 
, son of Filippo Ma/Volu, a paint* r,smuam- 
ed DaU} Erbdlt. In Ins sixteenth yiar, 
he executed u Haptetn of ChiLt, which 
dllplays his remarkahle talents. Coin g- 
gio's presence in Parma, in 1.521, gflvo 
him an Opportunity of becoming acquaint¬ 
ed widi tire style of tliat mu-toi. In 1522, 

Maz/oia painted, among ntlur works, u 
Madonna, w ith the holy Cl a Id ran, a St. 

Jerome, and a 5$t. Bmiardin of l'Vltri, a 
colehrirtedoil-painting, wlneh is presimd 
\ m the monastery Della ^UR/iata, but 
which has sull'cred from tune and unskil¬ 
ful hands. In ltonie, which the young 
artist visited in 1523, with the hope of At¬ 
tracting the notree of the pope Clement, 
flie works of Raphael made a deep nn- 
■ presskm uppn him, the influence of which 
t Vi perceptible in his subsequent paiuluigsj, 

/ in wliicii he aimed ut a umort ol Correg¬ 
gio's grace with Kapliaefa cxpix^ion. Un 

• hjo 'capture'of Rome, in 1527, he sullemi 
greaf losses, and, after that event, went to 

«• JBologna. Atriong his most Celebrated 

• paintings, executed m that citv, am his 
St Roch, the Madonna della ftom , uow 
At Dresden, and St Margaret, lie soon 
returned to Partna, and tliere executed die 
Cupiu making a Ikrw, apd pointed several 

" works fof the church Della Steccata. But t ---,__ _ . __ 

his health Was feeble, and ho was impris- . nuns, who amount to above y%Q0U. It** * 
i .fined by the overseers of that building, temples are numerous, and sortie of toOL'i, 

• who had advanced him Uiq money (or very magnificent Meaco, though"’mucK4; 

‘TOfcwft. • % 31 v . Mils™ 


edge of hr. art, Mozzola linked great cor¬ 
rect ness < >f drawing. Algarottl ak M«s*»gw 
accuse him of being sometime* guilty of ‘ 
afti elation in bu% attempts at grace, aw * 
FWillo objects to hie too grant nee cf 
ebrvod lines, and to h|p involving th •, 
limbs. His fire, grace, correct drawing,* 
ftotdni ss of touch, and < aso of composition, 
are undeniable• 

M v/.AL CiiKLj i jlaminaria, count, a no¬ 
bleman of Bitm-m, who flourished in the * 
early pint of the eight eolith century, #»« 
the author of ,YiJizi> islmichr c rriiiJtf 
hilorno alia Vila , allc Inmniont $ asd> 
S<tilli tli sbrlivudi Siijttusano; La Vita- 
di Pitt™ .Irchno. He also commenced a 
la) g ■ anft valuable inugrnpbical worif^ 
Gti Srrittori d'Italia, of which lie only fio- 
i-hed'th'’ ivyo lir-t letura of the al|ihahet, 
having a large vn licet ion of mntcrmK ft r 
the piihsiqiieet pails. Mi./^urlnlh dud 
in 17)15. Dunng* lu-. life, was puld'du I 
ln> .Ur/.inujx JlfizzurbfUiamiw, sen AVt.rir- 
mala Virw uvi Loclritm prteslmdivm (ITtvI, * 
folio.) • “ . 

’ Mfu m, < i Kro; a < Ity ot’ Japan, in Ni- 
plion, ICO nnk ■* south-vvt»t Jcddo; ion, 
L5d° 30’ Jk: lat. ^5 J 24' V Ii was unco 
rht- metropolis *-f the v.hol^ t mp'.ret j.t u 
still th* 1 < e* It 'i.Lstieal capita), the r< shlenec 
of the d mi, or spiritual sovereign, end 
the <v utre of the literature atul science of 
the enipue, the ini]H-ruiI clmruac lieiug. 
piibli'lnd lure, and most of the books 
that circulate through Japan. It is situ¬ 
ated near the miitiHo of the soutii coast, in 
a fertile luul spacious plain, sip-rounded 
by iiiglrimountairtrt, for the most part cov¬ 
eted with stately temples, monasteries, 
bun ing-placi s, and. pleasure-houses. 
Three rivers unite their streams in the 
centra of the city, OMipnfe flic place is di¬ 
vided into upper and lower towns. This y 
tvvo-lold cky appears to have !h*cu about 
twenty miles in length, and nine pr ten in - 
hreadtls, when in its full splendor, besides *, 
its largk suburbs, ttnd die imperial [lalace, 
which is a city by itself and .divided man 
the rest. The stroets ary* generally narrow, 
hut straight Population, hear 500,000,- 
exclusive of Several thousniuLs that eom*^ 
pose the dairi’a court, and tin* jbonzes and ^ 
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* decayed, in consequence of the civil wars, 
js the grand store-house of the manufac¬ 
tures of Japan, and of foreign and home 
nterebandise, and die principal seat of its 
commerce. (See Japan.) 

M RADj Richard, a celebrated English 
Vphysiciun, l>orn I tiTit, was the eoir of a dis¬ 
senting/minister, studied at the universities 
of Utrecht and Leyden/and Is eame ;ui 
intimate with Ins fellow-pupil Mocrlmavc. 
He afterwards travelled.in Italy. lie re¬ 
turned to England m and Uvame 

.Very distinguished in his profession.* In 
I7(f2, lie published Mechanical Account 
of 1 •oisoris, which he. long utter,rcpubhqh- 
ed in an improved forme ()n the alarm 
occasiom d hy the jdague at Marst ill*'-, in 
HP 1 , he pul'hshed a Ihseoursc concern¬ 
ing I’es ilential (’ontagiou. which jiassed 
through nuuiy edition*. lit interested 
him-clf much in the introduction of inoc¬ 
ulation for the *t|»all-pox, and assisted tn 
the preliminary experiments made on 
condemned criminal'. In 1727. he was 
appointed physician to king (icorge li. 
Among Ins hirer writings are hi' tn-ati'es 
f)< !■ <}/( no S ilia ac IjIIiut. in Cnr/na-a k<‘- 
mana ft .17./ his indt oi \iinJin 1 < liii; lie 
.Moitiia liittlii in (171'/. :’*md .Mamta .Mt-li¬ 
ft 1 175(1. He died m 1751. 

McAtxtw Lakk ifturnv.s hulovirianm , 
Lin.: ulnuda magna, Wvl.*.). 'I’lii- w. II- 
kiiowii and U antitul species is found m 
every part of the I*. Slate*, in pa'lure- 
tields and meadow.*, especially j-he latter, 
from which •circumstance u.* common 
name i* derived. The meadow-luff, is 
•soMotn'or never seep m wood*, f'cepi 

• where tiny are open, and, m-ri ad '>1' un¬ 
derwood, the ground i* clothed with grass. 
Afiei tin building seasoti i- ot r, these 
birds collect m flock*. Wh> n tie y abgh', 
it is geie rally on tie higbe-t pun of tne 
tree or Miruh, wleijce they pour forth a 
clear hut melancholy nut*. Tii ir tests 
are generally limit in or below a thick ydt 
of grass, and are compose 1 of dry grit's. 
Tin* egg' are lour nr tm in number, 
white, marked .with ^ *p< c k*. aiu^. sev¬ 
eral blotches of" red li'h-hruw n, partic¬ 
ularly at the laigcr < ad. Thc-fr food con- 

’ s’i«tg of-caterpillar*. guilt- wotm*, Iscfles, 
Ac. The mcadovv-lirk r- about ten 
inches and a half in length. 'I'M'* throat, 
breast, and belly, are of a bright jr-llow, 
ornamented, hy an oblong crc*cent of a 
deep velvety black, on the lower jatrt of 
throat. (See \\ il'Oii’* Omit hoi.) 

Meai»v£U.fA . u post- 1 uvn, and capiwd 
of Crawford county, P> nn*yIvattiu, 37 
miles south of Erie; lnt. 11 37' N.; Ion. 
11' W,; population, in io3U, 1070. Jt 


is .very pleasantly situated, regularly laid 
out, and contains a court-house, a nank, 
au arsenal, a eollcge, a highly rcspcctubJc 
•academy, and two’ printing-offices. It 
if a flourishing town, connected with 
Erie, Pittsburg and Philadelphia, hy turn¬ 
pikes. Alleghany college, at Mendville, 
was incur}loruted* in 1817. The college 
edition, named liuntlcy hull, is 120 feet hy 
40, of three stories, and lilfc an elevated 
and pleasant situation. The library con¬ 
sists of about 8000 volumes. The institu¬ 
tion is under the direction of a As cm I of 
fifty trustees. Commencement it? held on 
tin* first \Y edin'sday in August. The 
funds of the institution are not adequate 
tn it.* objects; and, m 1830,only nine .stu¬ 
dents had graduated at Alleghany college. 

Mr.vt.-Tt u Plot. (See Popish Plot.) 

M»'vn; the mnidie between two ex¬ 
tremes: thus we say, the ‘‘mean motion 
of a planet," its “mean distance,*’ A'*., to 
signify a motion, or distance, which as 
much exceeds the Ien>t motion or distance 
a* it js exceeded hy the greatest. The 
won, or mum proportion , i' tlie se/'oml of 
any tln> -• proportion'. In ;ui aril hi netted 
proportion, the .nt mi i* half the sniiiof'the 
extreme*: m a grumctiieul, the mean is 
the square root of the product of the **\- 
tienit*. .Mrantinu is the mean or average 
of apparent time. (See 7imi, and Kiptit- 
tion of Timr.) 

‘.Mi vsi.i < ( ralixita, from ndxr. red); an 
exantliematie ih »e:i.*e, which ;i{‘jw*nrs to 
have been unknown to tin* ancient phy- 
snian*; the time of its first appenr- 
ance in Kirope i* uncertain. It t* com¬ 
mune ateu hy tie* touch of infected per¬ 
son* or thing* 1 . It i* sometimes epidemic. 
Per*'ms of all age* an* liable to its auucks; 
but it is more common ui in twits, and 
ratvly affects an individual a .second time, 
'fiie symptoms are boar-ei it. •««, cough, 
drowsiness, and, ulxiut the fiairih day, ar. 
emjition t»f small red spots (hence the 
name inuishj); (icrmnn, .Masrrii, sjm»!.* ;< 
which, after three day*, end in scales.. 
There i* more or less of lever, attended 
with tin; (Mini febrile affections. The 
measles, even when violent, are not often 
of a putrid tendency, although such ft dis¬ 
position sometimes prevails. In the case 
of the simple measles, the liest treatment 
is abstinence from food, and the use of 
mild, mucilaginous, sweetened drinks, 
bleeding is onjy proper in the inflanifria- 
tory n(^a*les. Some writers have lrented 
the measles as merely un inflammation of 
the skin ; hut this* is only a Hyrnptgunlt of 
the disease, and not the disease itself. 
. fc ,Mj.4sttKgs. The general principle that 
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eidfpllcitv and dniformity are the result .a" gallon, pound weight, degree, minute. 
’.* of advancement in civilization; j« striking- The, English act already alluded to, for efr 


.measures, w4nch proved a rniist perplexing established is called die imperial system. 
■ hindernnee to Commercial intercourse. In Its rationale is as follows: Take a pendu- 
modern times, many attempts at uniform- lum which will vibrate seconds in London, 
itv have been made. Two modes most on a level of die sea, in a vuaivm; divide 

J ii . t .1 l •. 1 . II ’.A . ... .1 . . _l » .» I* | 


naturally suggested themselves,—either to 
declare the measures of one place or prov¬ 
ince the universal measure (as has le-en 
done in England, where, by an act of 
parliament, in June, 1824, the standard 
London measures and weights were de¬ 
clared to he the standards for weights and 
measures ihronghoi^ the realm, and in 
Prussia, where the. Berlin weights and 
measures were made the rule for the 


all that jrart thereof which lies lietween 
the axis of suspension and the centre 
oscillation into 301,303 equal parts: tlif 
wiH 10,000 of those parts he an linjM-rial 
inch, twelve wliereof make a foot, arid 
thirty-six whereof make, a yard. The 
'-tandaid yard “ I hat distance between 

the, centres ot ♦he two points in the 
gold studs in the straight brass rod, now 
in the elist■ idv of the clerk of the house 


whole kingdom), or to establish new 
measures, founded Upon unalterable prin¬ 
ciples, upon the laws of nature, as has, 
been done in l 1 ’ranee. The latter is ohv i- 
oosly'the most rational and most just, bc- 
* cause it is arbitrary to make a whole 
country follow the measures of the capital, 
or of a province, if thc-e measures them¬ 
selves have nothing in particular to rec¬ 
ommend them. In the article fYanre, 
divisioVi Decimal Measures, is given a brief 
account of that admirable system, rhe phil- 
osophinil character of winch is bringing it 
more and more into use among the learned 
of the European continent. (For ntore 
information respecting it, see J Mainline's 
Jiasi ' du Systhiu mitriqhe ; (Icudesie, by 
•Puissant; and Mama l (Us Pauls d Me- 
swres, hyTnrhe.) The English yard is de¬ 
termined by oscillations of a pendulum at 
London. This is siill an arbitrary.stand- 
• anl, as the oscillations vary in different 
parallels of latitude. It is not, indeed, so 
arbitrary as the taking ilje foot of Louis 
XIV for a measure, yet it is not so philo¬ 
sophical as the French. In the II. States, 
the English system of measures and 
weights lias been fill lowed.—See the 
■ interesting Report upon Weights mid Meas¬ 
ures, by John Quincy Adams, when sec¬ 
retary of state (Washington, 1821), in con¬ 
sequence of an act of congress.—Mens 
ures are either 

YL length; 

2. surface; 

3. solidity or capacity;' 
measures of- 4. force, or gravity, or what it\ 

commonly railed weight: 

5. angles; • 

* - \ t>. time; 

aitl their resjiective standards are. in Eng¬ 
land and the IT. States, * yard, square 

yard> or the 4 of an acre, j cubic yard, 

* * a 


of roifimojis, whereon the words and fig¬ 
ures * Standard yard, 17ti0’ are engraved, 
which is declared to he the genuine stand- 
anl ot the measure of length called a yard;, 
and, us the expansibility of the metal 
would cause some variation in the length 
of tiie rod in different degrees of temjieru- 
ture, the act determines that the brass rod 
in question shall lie i.f the temperature of 
f>Y" (Fahrenlsnt). The measure is to *<e de¬ 
nominated (he imperial standard yard, and 
to he tin 1 only standard whereby ull other 
niea>i,i\ s of lineal extension shall he conf- 
puti ii. Tims the foot, the inch, the pole, 
the' furlong, and the mile, shall bear the 
same proportion to the imperial standard 
yard a«*they have liithei^o borne to the 
yaftl measure ifl general use." The act 
also makes provision for the restoration of 
the slanda:d yard, in r:tse of loss, destruc¬ 
tion, ot- defacement, by a reference to ad 
invariable natural standard, which is to ho 
that proportion which the yard bears to 
tin*length of a pendulum, vil>ratiug sec¬ 
onds of time in the latitude of London, ii 
a vacuum at the level of die sea; Winch is 
found to be as thirtv-si\ inches (the yard) to 
30.1303(thc pendulum); thus a sure means 
is established to supply the loss whirl 
might by possibility’occur. Take a cube 
of one such inch of distilled vvuter. at 82' 
of teni|K'n*ture, by* Fahrenheit’s thermom¬ 
eter; let this Ik? weighed by any weight, 
and let siicli weight lye divided uiio 2r>24f>8 
equal parts, then will 1000 of siieli purrs # 
he a troy grain; and 7000 qf those grains 
will be a pound avoinlujmis, the operation 
having beeu performed m air. Ter., 
pounds, such as tliose nient’oued, of dis- . 
tilled water, at 02” of teiu|M*mtitro, will Iks 
a gallon, which gallon will contain 277 
cubic inches, and parts of another 

cubic inch. The standard pound is deter- 
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mined to bo that standard pound troy 
yveight, made iu tin' year 1756, in the cus- 
\tody of the clerk of the house of com - 
mmis; such weight is to he denominated 
the imperial standard trap pound, mid is to 
l*o “ilie only standard measure of weight 
from which nil other weights shall lie de¬ 
nied, computed and ascertained ; ami one 
twelfth part of the so id trdy pound i* to he 
an ounce, and one twentieth part of such 
otttiee a pejmy weight. and one twenty- 
fourth pan of sueii jrnia weight a grain ; 
so that 57j.r0 siii-h gs.un* -hall he a pofmd 
trov. and 7000 micIi giane a pound a\olr- 
thipm*, and one M\|eeiith par; of the -aid 
pcui.l v. .1 • iiipms an t'tiif'e ,y, oiiditpeis, 
and one -;\i’-enth pail of such ounce a 
lirtehm." JfTne si .ndard pound shall he 
iris;, d ’-!r./\ed 01 defaced, the net ^liP-et- 
til it it shall he rieoveti'd hj tef-rener to 
*Weigh: of a cubic inch of water; it 
lairing hoi u asci r. lined shat a rul-ig inch 
of distill",] wan r. weighed m air In 'mi,— 
weights,; t th" t"tnpt ratiire of ti*g t 5'.di- 
retdieiti, and tiie barometer at :>-) inclen-, 
is equal to ‘hVi.-lo' "ram-; and. 


;i> t! '. ( 

stand; id ti pound e,<n'ain~ ,nt>b -ueii 
grains, n , - then fir" estahii.-h.-d that 
the nriifiiial standar I p- "m.l mat he a; any 
ttrie rerou te^. 1 >\ ijiSluig'i w-ng'it 

to hear the propoition ni-t im nijoti"d to a 
< nine inch of wati'r. 'I itt s'.iiidaid guirai 
is determined by the act to 1»* such mea¬ 
nt-' as shall contain 0 n pound- u\e.in'u- 
pois of thMiiyd water, w igln d ,-n an, ,;t 

S int t< inju-rath* • t f h'T f^'abri .ibeitf aid 
he barometer at dO inci.e- ; and sfteli 


lm-asuro is doi-jatcd 
sUnubu'ti gttUun, and 


to he 


me 

,# 


im/ 1 * rvit 
d 


sin tulnnl </t:kon, and ! ,e muf and unit 
standard m< a-mv rt" capacity in In- n-ul, 
ns well ihr 'title, beer, tile, -pints, ;'mi all 
sort-.o!’liquids,as ji.i ,h_\ good-nut m»,;-- 
tjred l-y helped ne-eon*: and all o?j *-r 
jneasno-s arc to ! ask; o in parts or mul¬ 
tiples oft!’" s-’a 1 i-op 'i.d standard gallon, 
the quar* h'-nig tie- iouiih p:n< of-ueh 
cniloti, ami the pin one i-ighih part, two 
such gallons mak.iig a peek, eight such, 
gallons a bu-ln I, and eight snch bu-hels ti 
(piarter of corn, or ether dry goods, not 
measured hy lc-iped mea-oW. 'The 
-tatahird for Jieap-d mi a; urc, lor feiieh 
things as are commonly -old hy heaped 
measure, such as cn.-J, culm, hide, lish, 

, potatoes, fruit, & r., is to he “the afore¬ 
said hu*hi:l, containing eighty pounds hv- 
ou'dujxn.s of water, a- aforesaid, the same 
being made round with a plane and even 
liottom, and Ving mm -'in n and a half 
inches front outside to outside and 
goods thus sold by heaped measure are to 
he heajMiJ “in the form of a com*, such 


cone to he of-the height of at least ^*ir 
inches, fbv otilgjtde of the bushel to be the 
extremity of the base of such cone.” 
Three such bushels are to la; n sack, and 
twelve such sacks a chaldron .—Stricken 
Mrasurt. The last-mentionefl goods may¬ 
be sold either In the heuped measure, or 
by the standard weight, as hefonv-meri 
tinned; hut ibr even - other kind of goods 
not usually sold hy heaped measure, which 
may he sold <*r agreed for by meit-aire, lhe 
same standard measure is to In- used, Im' 
lb" goods ;u‘e not to he heajsd. but 
sttiekiti with‘a round stick, or mile;, 
straight, and of tin* same diameter from 
end' to cud. Copies, and modi Is of the 
-Mndord of length. Height and lueastu, , 
are to be made and verified under the <h 
reetion oi’ the treasury, and every cosine, 
to Im supplied with them for reference- 
"In ne'er liijuin-d. ■ Hxisting weights 
; ad measiiri - may l*e used, l»t mu m:uk< «! 
s i as to slum the proportion titev ha'" to 
tie- -uuidard measures and Weights; 
he s iif eipiidi/atiou of the Weights are to 
b- mad.- in the treason ; tabl"s, also, foi 
tie- en-nmis and * v-mp in winch the 
d'-lie- will b" abend so as to make them 
i -ju.d to wiiai tle-v site at pre-ent, m con- 
-•■(pM'tii r of U i alt- ratiotis 
aiid ni-a-ii? s. Ti. - measures now 
uai in r.ugliind sftid the I'. States arc 
follow : 

MfiAsd KI Ul' UM.lli 

~ I !’i rot 
; 1 yard 

; - . . I rod. in p"S* 

n . 1 pa-long 

:- . 1 mric 

!.'• '.- ! 'i ,n.I- . r J it-"i(v cf .1 sm-m c r', 

’ll” Cilltll 

An inch i- the ,-mullest lineal measure 
which a liann is given, hut sultdivUiotia 
ait- used lor many purposes. Among 
meetiamr-, the inch is commonly divided- 
into eighths* < H\ the oftirers of the ravt 
line, and hy seienlilie person*, it is tlwided 
into tenths, hundredths, At. ’Formerly, U 
was mqdc to consist of twelie parts,called 
lints: but these have properly fallen into 
dlMC-c. 

Pdrticular Measures of Length. 

1 mu! sz. 2. l-t jui-li* > -i’) 

1 quarti i 4 anils 

~ 4 quarters 
r;„3 quarteis 

t I, w d r- 4 inelici j ^ 

1 i.itl*#in zr ti feet u >e;l in uu'a»urutg depth - 

... 1. 4 7 ffg-HHCJ used in land iwaatw, 

i mix „ i 1 to facilitate coja?m 

lalKKi of the routcul. 
10 square chaiiu* l»t 
irtg equal to au WT« 


w < ights 
in 

-Ju, 


1 


I j Ml 

Ari¬ 


el 


I 'aid 
l '.H 


{ 


llsi-d for Mt’ti.vi 
mg efotli of Ail 
kimla. , 


^ c!r, i 


j iaeliea | 

f 

, WO links j 
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2. MEASURE OP SURFACE- 
144 square inches — 1 square foot 

9 square feet —' t square yard 

30 1-4 square yard* — 1 perch, or rod 

4/0 perches , — 1 rood 

4 roods, oi^JbO perches = 1 acre 
(540 acres — 1 square mile 


* 6 MEASURE OF TIME, 

foot GO seuondj = 1 minute 


.365-. 

^ ’ #. 1 


3. MEASURES OF SOLIDITY AND CA¬ 
PACITY. 

Division 1—SoI.IDlfY 

1728 cubic indies = I cubic tun* , 

27 culne feet ■ = l cubic 3 ar<l 

Division, If. 

Imperial measure of capacity lor nil 
liquids, mul for nil dry goods, except such 
mh are comprised in the third division : 

4 gills — I pint * = .'VI 2-.> cubic , 11 /» nearly 

2 pints _r 1 quail = 89 1-3 ■* 

4 quarts — 1 gallon = 277 I-t 

2 gallons — ) peck — 5.71 1-7 - 
0 pillions = 1 bushel =1 221 K 1-3 

5 bushels = 1 quarter ~ 10 1*-1 cubic (eel. iie.tr !3 
5 qiinrtcrs= 1 load = 51 ) -5 ’ ■ 

The four last denominations are used for 
dry goods only. For liquids, seterul de- 
tioininations have been heretofore udopted, 
viz. for beer, thr* firkin, of D calkins, the 
kilderkin, of 1H, the Imrrel, of .‘Hi, flic hogs- 1 
betid, of ,54,-and the butt, of lOr 1 gallons. 
These will probably continue lit be used 
in practice. For wine aiul spirits, there 
ait; the anker, runlet, tierce, hogshead,- 
ponolteon, pijie, butt and tun; but t^es*: 
may be considered rather a* the names of 
the casks nr which such commodities are 
imjHirted, than as expressing any definite 
number of gallons. It is the practice to 
gunge, all such vessqjs, and tit charge tnem 
according to their actual content. 

. Division* 111 

Imperial measure of capacity, for coals, 
culm, lime, fish, potatoes, fruit, and other 
goods commonly sold by heaped tneuauft-: 

2 gallons — 1 perk ~ 7IH cubic ui-- noarb 

‘ 8 gallons = 1 bushel =2815 1-2 " 

3 bushels = 1 wick =48-!! cubic feet,newly 

12 sacks = 1 chaldron = 5i> 2-3. 

(For measures of weights, see fftighlsA 

5 ANGULAR MEASURE, 

on, Divisions or thk Circle. 

- ' tiO seconds = 1 tninute 

, GO minutes s= 1 degree 

’ 30 degrees = 1 sign 

90'degrees = 1 quadrant 

3GQ degrees, or 12 signs = l circumference. 

Formerly, the subdivisions were carried 
on by sixties; thus the second waf divided 
in^o 60 thirds, the third into 60 fourths,' See. 
At present, tlie second is more generally 
divided decimally into tenths, hundredths, 
•&c. Th§degree is frequently) divided. 


GO minutes - = 1 hour , 

24 hours = 1 day 

7, day* ■ . =1 week 

23 days * = 1 lunar month 

2‘J, 2*1, 30, or .JlgJays = 1 calendar month 
12 calend ir month-. = 1 year 

365 days = 1 common year 

5oo days =1 leap year 

In 400 years, 97 are lean-years, ami 902 
common. The second of time is sub¬ 
divided like that of angular measure — 
\Ve shall now give a t.ible of itinerary 
measures of different countries, exhibiting 
the number of each answering to 100 
English miles? also the length of a single 
measure of cacti sort in English yards: 

Not of e»oh ^ 100 Length of a 
• English Mile* Men. tu Eoe vd* 


V.vi‘1*, 

Ih .hr'IllJ-1, 

1?;mH -nl, 
Burgundv, 
< 'hmu, 

11 < nui.uk. 


Flanders, 


/ tiviigrauhic.il 

Mil.*. 

( League-- a -.-1 

’| tioni.miVal* $ 
' l)i> marine 
i Du. h-gul, ol l 

( 2ikH) toi-.*", 3 

, Ml!. - g i;c 

Do Iku" 


812*3 
17,3t> 
28.1*3 
23.48 
279.80 
21.35 
100,00 
fib, 91 

25,62 

3G/21 

23,97 


H u:i -ui;, 

Hanoi i ., 

Htillaml. 

1 lifngar.. 

IllilUl. 

Ireland, 
lUily . 
Lithuania, 
Oldenburg, 


Poland, 

Portugal, 

Prii'.sidj 

Rome, 

Russia. 
Saxony, 
Scotland, 
Sili-sia, 


Suaimi, 

Sweden, 

Switzerland, 

Turkey, 


S P.irusansj, or / 

( forsaug ) 

S Miles short 28,97 

£ Do. long 21,72 

Lego.is 2b ,03 
Miles 20.78 

C Modern miles 8b,91 
,S Ancient do. 1 inq 
t of 3 stadia \ 

Versls 150,81 

Miles 17,7b 

88,70 
27,07 

Lego as com- 3 
won, of 800 k 23 7-i 
1 aras S 

Do. legal,500 ) ,,y,- 
varas i 0 " 

Miles 17,33 


810! 
I 012 ti 
6859 
32+4* 
11559 
10.547 ; 
6395 - 
9115 
2 j;9-4 
;R138 * 
2025 
978 1 
1082** 


S Berries 
l Miles 


( 37 !*: 

’ 17 ..si 
15,1)4 
19,23 
9ti,3!> 
30,05 


I012tj 

11700' 

9153 

18SS6( 

1409 


* There are 25 leagues m a degree ^ A French 
pest is espial to 2 leagues, or to 5,52 Eng. miles. 
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•'■ FOOT. MEASURES , 

W MMOKS COBJSTR1ES KtOVCXV TO S50LISH 

» » J »• e. __ 



'I , 

, «) 


* f. 


FEET'. 


Hebrew 3t*ofi«I cubit, . 
Hebrew jnvaLcahii, ' 

ik.. <PjA 


F.nz 


F*i'. 

z/m 

12.012 


4 -jK/yr. Ftft Roman loot,.' ,%!> to ,1(70 

, AtnatcHoni, . . ., . .’.UO Egyptian stadium. .... .730,8 

Antwerp, . . ■.!H0 Roman mile of Fliay.4 .'!U)..'j 

, - Augsburg, ..’.*“"2 Hnuiiui mile of StrwH),.V.H'i, > 

r - Barcelona,.’.\ • Pythian or Delphic sladiWib. . 7>7'>.i'.7) 

■** Oc 1 _ 4i.« 4 p>U • 


BMo. 

Berlin,. 

.Herne. 

Bologna, . , . 
Bremen. 

. Breslau. . . \ 
Bni2«el». . 
t.'iuud. nM’In’in 
filing, imperial 
t V s «t.>ni ir. 0 , 

< 'i'j enhrin i; 
i Y«h nU , 
lbillt.’V. . . . 
Jbv-ili-.i. 


1 iei'.'tltlt 



« 

. *. 

I’f, 1, kit'll. 


' 


,* %!. i 

Il.iint.nrg •. 





Li'C'iora. 

% 

, . 

.... 

. u * ’ 

L< psic- . 


, 

• , . 

M< *’ 

Le vileti, 
t.iegf : 
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' identical spring which gushed forth in the ; 
French wilderness for the relief of linear and* 


1 • i j gramme 

I'luzh'h . 4 i*f rtfufmt* French 

1 .Ir.K’lim »l an > , .77,- ^ n ,„ l0 
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, 1 .•»!. »>• 

1 pnurtd .Oii.i lupo ini- J O.l.i.lll Ki Idle- 
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1 hun a Ji *•< i i\> :Hit tl!2(i ,, 1 
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( O.O.lJll uuncd I ro\ 
l e/Iiing} pound* tn.v 

t kll«"'....nil. ’ J. 10.1 U* [.ouink .0- 

1 if. niidupn:* • 

(For more particular intbmiulinn 0:1 tin* 
subject of weigh:**, .-1 e the article 
If'tighls.) % 

v.o, (See AhrmiitsA 
Mi m v, or MitvKA. a city of Arabia, 


wilderness for the relief of llagar and* 
. Ishiniiel ;*und marvellous efficacy is as* 
crilied to its waters, iu giving health to 
the sick, imjmrtirig Strength of memory, 
and purity mg from the efforts of sin. The 
C n;d>a, or Kaabu, is of great antiquity 
(rice Kan ha.) The Black Stone,the princi¬ 
pal wonder of tin* place, is said to have iter: 
brought by tho angel Gabriel, and to have 
Isi'ii origimiHy of a dazzling whitemh-- 
Tin; grand ceremony through which the 
pilgrims pass is that of ^going seven time... 
round the Kanha, kissing each time the 
sacred stone. Jj is generally supposed -to 
ta- a tu* teoric affoi.e. Forty eunuchs an¬ 
al present mrtintnmed there, by tin* reve¬ 
nues of the tempi** am! the gifts of the 
piotK. • Mecca l- entirely supported hv 
pilgrim- from every part of the Mobam 
mediiri world ; hut Tin* number is nyw 
imich lco than formerly, owing partly to 
* the *lecjiy of religious zeal, and the de¬ 
cline nfjiower and wealth oftJie 3Ioliain- 
medan state.-: and partly, also, to .Mecca's 
Ixiing subject Jo the incursions of the Wn 
huta-c*. T'ln* conmigtoe, now greatly di- 
mini-licd, con-i-t* chiefly in the privduc- 
tionsaml manufacture.* of Italia. Notwith- 


capital of iled-jas, about oO miles from 
Jidda, ils poll. 011 tie* Ked sea, IrO -nn:|i 
of .Medina; lat. -F V*' V: Ion. 10 10 

11,; imputation, loimerly, 100,000; >c- 
cording to itiirrKhnrd, who vi-md n m 
tie* character of a d.-vout Mn-Mtlmiui. now 
jjhout with ;tccummodati(Mis tor :t- 

miwty pilgrims. It was known to th** 
(Jrceks by the name of Mts/fritlxi, and 
called, by the .Mussulman-, Omm'-.Hrorn, 
or Motiur nf Citim , la-cause it Was the 
birth-place of .Mohammed. Jt is situated 
in a dry, barren and rocky country, 111 a 
narrow valley, enclosed hv niomuaiir. 
The wat«-r is brackish, and the pastures 
distant, and every thing unfavorable for 
the supjvort of a large po|»idation. It e* 
two tnilea long, and mu-broad ; tin* stre«'t- 
regular and handsome, beingsamlt'd, level 
r and ronvenient; the houses of stoiu*. of 
i ilin*e or four stories, built in tin* Persian 
<*r Indian, rather than the Turkish sty le, 
having neat fronts, ornamented externally 
with paintings and mouldings. Mtuiy 
quarters an: now abandoned to ruins, ami 
nf the houses that ri-niaiu, two thirds are 
unoccupied. Mecca is a city of the great¬ 
est celebrity among the. Mohaiuyiodnns, 

• and contains the three holiest things 
in •the Mohammedan world,—tl^e well 
Zemzem, the Caaba (or house ol’(Jod), and 

* the Black Stone. Zem/em is Lvelieved, 
* liy the follgwcr* of Mohamint^ to be »lie 


standing the swred eliaracter of the city, 
i; hti- now little leputation for learning, 
and llmckhnr.l toiiiul no hook shops m 
tin* lilac . .No ( Im-tian is allowed to en¬ 
ter .Mecca, and it.- territory L- n-garded a- 
sirred to*a rt rtam distance round, which 
i- indicated by tHarks set up. The mid*- 
Mechnways .nc all futtotn'il at t!u* age of 
forty days, to -prove tlieir origin in the 
holy city. ,M«tcu was taken by tin* Walnt- 
tiees, in I "I 1 1, but soon alter recovered by 
the shenf (Jalih. It was again cajrtureo 
in 1^07, and again dcliven**! hy.Moliam- 
nied Ah, pacha of Egypt,in IclS (For the 
ciTcmmiy which takes place on the arri¬ 
val oft lie pilgrims, see sir af lit. ) 

Mr. chain, Pieriv ^nmcois Andre, a’ti 
nstronoiner, horn Aug. Id. 1744, at Ijioii, 
went to-Paris in IJ7‘4, apd was there fa¬ 
vorably received by 1 adamh*. Ills- discov - 
erv and calculation of two comets, m 
17dl, rendered him generally known; 
and lie was among the. first to delineate 
the probable orbit of the newly discovered 
pliuiet Fminis. In 17^2, the academical 
prize .for dip I test essay uu tfV return of 
the comet of ltjtil w us a wanted to him; 
mid, when it appeared- again, eight years 
afterwards, his calculations were proved 
to Iki correct.* In U»e course of eighteen 
y ears, Mecliain discoveml fourteen com¬ 
ets, the orbits of whicKhe calculated. No 
urq>ortmit celestial pla tioiuenon escaped 
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his notice, ana his observations were re¬ 
cord od hi tfie* Comuiissanee dts Trmps, 
which was edited by him from 1788 to 
1794. When the constituent assembly or- 
dered the preparation of a new system of 
measures, liaaed on the meridian of the 
earth, Mi-chain was one of the nstrono- 
iriers appointed to measure tlie arc of the 
meridian between Dunkirk and Barcelona. 
He received, fur his part of this difficult 
operation, tiie portion of country lying 
between Barcelona and Rhode/, when* no 
measurements had previously hern made. 
Political cause* also contributed to embar¬ 
rass Ins progress; and the 8}«uiish gov- 
eniment not only interrupted his triangn- 
lation, but detained him f«»r nunc time 
pnstMier. He was enabled to resume his 
jaliors in 1803, with the intention of ex¬ 
tending them to the Balearic isles. lie 
•lied at Valencia, in 18W, of the yellow 
fever, a victim if his exertions 1:1 the 
cause of science. Besides his treatises in 
the {'onnaissancc dts Trmps, and his me¬ 
moirs on the different comets, we find, 
also, the results of his observation* in the 
Base du Sifstt no. mrtriqut d/cimnl , by De- 
lambre (Baris, 180t!—10, 3 vols.). 

Mkchanics (from on. a machine or 
contrivance) is the science which treats 
of forces and of motion. (Sec Fan-,,) It 
hail, probably, its ortgitl in the construc¬ 
tion of machines, and an important bruneh 
of it, practical mechanics, imotigans 
their construction and effects. Forces, 
acting upon bodies, nicy either produce 
r st or motion. In the lonnereu.se, they 
are treated of under statics, in the latter, 
under dynamics (q. v.). Hydrostatics 
(q. v.) and hydraulics (q. v.) respectively 
treat of fluids, tit rest, or in motion.—When 
a body is acted on by two or more forces, 
which counteract each other, so that no 
motion is produced, the laxly aid tlie 
forces are su»d to Is- in a state of rquilihri- 
itm. The conditions of equililirimn form 
the subject of static-. J. A bod) acted up¬ 
on by two equal and rqqiosite forces will 
remain at rest. In tins case, either of the 
two opposite, forces may lie pintle up ol” 
several parallel forces. It is then said to 
be the resultant Of those forces. 2. If 
two forces act, with refnmice to cap h other, 
obliquely Upton a laxly, tliey may Is: eoun- 
teractedby if third (called also their result¬ 
ant). If the two forces Is* represented, in 
direction wwl intenwt), by two contiguous 
aides of a parallelogram, their resultant will 
be represented, in direction and intensity, 
by its diagonal. * This is called tlie paral- 
lelofrrspn ifforces. 3. If several forces, act¬ 
ing at once upon a polygon, can lie repre¬ 


sented, in direction and intensity, by agr-*t 
end sides of a polygon, they may be copn-, 

4 teruoted by a single force, acting in a di- 
. recti on and with aij intensity represented 
by the ado which'would be necessary to 
■complete the polygon.—All the changes', 
wlfich come under our observation, are 
tlie consequence of motions produced by 
tlie action of n few great elementary 
forces. The consideration of the motions 
which takf 1 place among the panicles only • 
of one or of several -bodies, comes within 
the department of ■chemistry. Those 
niotjoiiV which affect, musses.arc the ap¬ 
propriate subject of the second part of me¬ 
chanics. -All motions are lbtuid to rake 
place in yonformify to a lew universal 
principles. Deduced*from olwervation, and 
confirmed liy c\|>eri merit, these principles 
have often been placet] -at the U-guiuing, 
of treatises «»n mechanics, under the name 
of the laics (if motion. If not expressed 
in this manner, the thiths they declare, 
making an essential part of the principle 
of the science, an- necessarily' introduced 
under some other form. Their compre¬ 
hensiveness suits them* to our purpose, 
and they are here quoted in the language - 
of Newton. I. “ Every lwdv perseveres 
in its state of re-t, tir of unitorm motion 
in a right line, unless it is romja-llcd to 
change lligt state by threes impressed 
thereon.” This is called the law of inertia, 
und expresses ’tin- enure indiflerence of- 
matter to motion or rest- The proposi- 
tiou that u ImmIv will never begin to move 
of itself tu -als no proof. It is the conclu¬ 
sion of universal olwervation. Wherever 
we oltserve motion, we conclude that, 
there is a jxnvnr in action to produce. it. , 
The other juirt of the law-, that motion w, 
in its nature,' as permanent as rest, dnd 
that it is in a right line, fc far from 
Is-ing u self-evident, or even an obvious 
trutli. Limited observation would load 
to the conclusion that all mutter line a 
tendency to rest, and such has long Injort, 
and still is, a common error. The same 
-limited oliservation lod some of the an¬ 
cient astronomers to imagine that all ■ 
bodies, w hen forced into a state of motion, 

, nuturuily mov'ed in curve lines. There is, 
however, abundant proof of the. jierma- 
nencc of rmuion; and if friction and tlie 
resistance of the air, this two most Univer¬ 
sal obstacles to the motion of bodies near 
tlie surface of the eartli, could.be entirely 
removed, instances of jicniianeut motion 
would, be still mow numerous. In pro- 
|«ortion as they are removed,' or as bodies 
ure beyond their influence, we observe a ; 
tendency jfi motions to become more and. 
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more permanent. A Amrltle,Tolled on the 
grass, soon stops; on. a carpet, h moves 
' ginger; ou n floor, still longer; and on 
smooth, level ice,* where die wind is not 
■unfavorable, it continues very long in mo¬ 
tion. - In a Ouciitiin, where the resistance 
of air is not felt, two windmills, whose 
pivots Have equal friction, and which arft 
s»>t iu motion by equal forces, continue to 
’more equally long, whatever he the po¬ 
sition of (heir vanes. In the, air, the one 
whose v ain s eut the air, will move much 
longer than the one whose vanes are op¬ 
posed to it. A pendulum, in,a vaeiium, 

• having <Hit> the stiffhesp of the rilmnd by 

which it is su-pended to overcome, will 
v'bmtn for n whole. A spinning top. 

• in the same situation, retarded only by 
the frietion of its point, continues spinning 
fir limns. In all -these oasi s, the con¬ 
tinuance ol‘ the motiu’n is pro|>orrioned to 
the diminution of friction and resistance. 
Wc can hardly avoid the conchision, that 
n body once put in motion,’would* if left 
to itself, continue to move with imdimin- 
ished velocity. 'J'he henveidy bodies, 
thriving in free spare, subject to no op¬ 
posing influence, keep ou in their path 
With a velocity which has remained un¬ 
abated siiiee first they were humehed from 
the hand of the Creator. They move, 
not, indeed, in straight lines, hut in curves, 
;»s thev are drawn towards - 1 urh other, and 


of the atdnw pulverizes die com, while iM 
. circular motion throws ikout, as fast ns it is 
groupd, into a cavity around the stone? 
When a vessel, partly full of wgter, is svni- 
jxmded by a con!, and matle to turn rap- 1 
idly round, the water, ift its tendency to 
jnove out in a straight line, recedes from 
the centre, and is gradually heaped up 
against the fades of tlie vessel, sometimes 
even leaving a fKirtioil of tlje bottom dry 
Water, moving rapidly in die stream of a 
river, or the tide of the sea forced violent¬ 
ly Uiroggb a narrow passage betwwn op 
porite rocks/ not mifrequently forma a 
whirlpool on tin ,same principle. Bent 
out at its coursqjiy a projecting ledge, it de¬ 
parts. as if reluctantly, from a straight. Iin'\ 
and heap-* itself up towards the rircum 
fen nee of. the citric in which it is com¬ 
pelled to move.' To this cause, too, it D 
owing, however little vve might expect 
such n consequence, that a river, ‘passing 
thiougli an alluvial soil, and once turned 
from its onward channel, continues to 
piir-we it meandi ring course* to th* sea. 
Driven, by anv cause, to one side - it 
strike- the bank vvi*l> all its violence, is 
repelled, and n bounds vCitlv the same 
lime jo the opposite side, continually 
wearing die two hanks, and leaving ;t 
larger space on the inner sale of the, 
bends. The l<\jre with which a body 
* constrained to move in a circle, tends to 


Towards a eeutre, by the univer-al J‘ore» of gootl'ma ‘■tnpght line, is called the cm- 
gravity. (Roe Cruriiy.) This force does trijir^nl fonr. Advantage is taken of it 
• not djminisb their velocity, but deflects in many*’ptoeesses of the arts, and m tdt 
them continually from the ngl?i line in circular moiinmfof maehiuery. The clay 
which they’tend to move. Jf this central of the potter is placed on the centra of a 
force went susjiended. they would all swiftly revolving table, and while his 
about forward into sjmee, and the harnio- hand shapes it, the centrifugal liirce causes 
ny of their motions vVould cease. Some it lo-a-siimc tin* desired dimensions. \ 


force similar to this central tendency is 
always in action, whenever vve see bodies 
move in curve lines. The stone, to vvhMi 
ft boy give's accumulated force hy whirl¬ 
ing it round in a sling, is, for a time, kept 

' in its circle by the central three represented 
by the string; when let loose, it darts for¬ 
ward in the air, turning nrit to the right or 
Jeff,until the atmospherical resistance de -' 

* stroyn its motion, or the force of gravity 
!«*nds it to the 'ground. A full flunhler 
of water, placed in a sling, and made to 
vibrate with gradually increasing osrillaf 
tions, may, at Just, lie made to revolve 

• in a circle about the hand, each drop 
tending to move out in a straight line 
from the centre, and therefore ryrnuiuing 
safe h the tumbler, whose liottom ta always 

/ i flfrthent from the centre. In acorn mill, tho 
grtiin is poured gradually into a hole in tho 
' centre oftlte upper mill-stone^ The weight 
* * .» • 


globe, or sh»*rf of molten glass, is ill a 
siiNilar- maimer mado to expand it-. If. 
The h*gs of a pair of tongs, susjvended 
by a cord, mid made to revolve by it- 
tvvi-ting or untwisting, will diverge in 
pn)|M>rtinn to the velocity of the rcvolu- 
tion. The steam pnwiior of Watt i> 
eonstnieted and *acts oil litis principle 
Weights are attached to two rods, to 
which circular, inotiou is coiumuniratev! 
hy the machinery whiclijs to be governed. 
If the motion lie so rapid as to cause these 
rods t «4 diverge from each other lieyotui a, 
certain angle, they act upon a valri* which 
partly closes, and diininishesViie supply of 
steam. With a (dower ipotion, the mdsco!- 
lapse, and the valve is opened* In eon.se-; 
quenre of the centrifugal torn* occasioned 
hy the rotation of the earth, the weight of 
Imdies at the equator is. diminished tho 
"JHlUti part. If the rurth revolved on its* axta 
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0 in 64 Ine • loose -parts near the adored as resolved into two or m 6 nt! out- 

7 -equator would be projected frptn the sur- ©re. A ship, sailirig on n side wind, m 
’lace. Another oonsequeuce or particular sent forward by a Jiart only of its force, 
of the h»vy of inertia, is, that motion is The other part lias lio effi-ct, or that only* 
f eommuuicated gradually. A force which of driving her outof her course. III. “To 
communicates a 'certain quantity of tno- every action there is always ojqnwed an 
, tibn in one second, will impart double the , equal reaction; or the mutual actions of 
quantity in two seconds. A ship does two bodies on each other are equal und in 
not yield at once to the impulse of the,. opjvosite directions.” If yw press a stone 
f wind, when the sails are set; its motion with your linger, the linger is equally 
increases as new portions are successively pressed ,by the stone. A horse drawing 
imjWrted. A horse does nut start at once upon a load', is drawn backward by its 
witii a earring*' into his utmost speed; whole weight, and if he succeed in mov¬ 
ing force is at first spent in giving motion ing it, it can only lie with a velocity pro¬ 
to the inert mass. Afterwards, w itji far less portioned to the excess of his strength 
exertion, It*' keeps up thg motion, being over the reaction of the lodd. A magnpt 
required to supply that portion only Which and piece yf iron attpirl each other equal- 
is destroyed by the olistades of the road, ly ; and if when in the sphere of mutual* 
The motion communicated to a body, if not attraction, one is fixed and the other free, 
destroyed In some.force, is accumulated, which ever is live will be drawn to tin* 
Thus a nail is driven in by all tlic force other. Two equal liont-s drawn towards 
of the* hand, accumulated through 'tin* each other by a nq>e, act in the same mail- 
whole time of the descent of the hummer. ner : if both an- live, they meet in the 
The knowledge of this fact give*- tin- middle. When n gun is discharged, it re- 
- means of increasing the etfcctivi force of coil- with a force equal to that with which 
amoving power in a very gnat decree, theIwyll is propelled,hut with a velocity as 
A force of 50 jsoinds communicated eve- much less a.-its weight i-gw-an r. It", ill the 
ry second n* a loaded wheel, will, if not side ol "h vessel of water, tiaiiging jHTjien 
diminished by friction* or other cause of dioukuiy by n cord, a hole U- op-nod, tin 
waste, enable it 10 overcome a.resistanee vessel will lx- pushed back from the per- 
<if 500 pounds once in every ten seconds. peudicular by' the reaction of the jet of 
Such a wheel is called v f\j irhal. (q. v.) water,*and will remain so while it flows. 
II. “The alteration of motion is ever pro-, A consequence of this law is, t/mt the 
jsirtioned to the motive fore*' impressed, earth is artracted by eie.h Iwdy on its sur* 
mul is made in the direction of the right line liiee as much as it atirncts, and that whim 
in which that ipreo la,impressed.' Tin-is a stone Jplls tow cols the earth, the earth 
only a statement, that a double tyrcc gen- rises to meet it.—The force with which ft 
crates a double motion ; that motion eannot IhmI v act- is estimated Ivy its velocity und, 
increase or dimmish itself, nor ttim to the ' mass eniquinUv, und is railed its 
rightorlclt,vvitiioutcau-e. iu consequent-© turn. Thus, if two hulls, of one and two 
oftbis,’two or more forces acting t.t once on jsumds weight, nspetivHy, Is- moving 
fi body in ditli-rent directions, cuyise it to with the same vol-a-ity, tlic larger hug twice 
, take a direction ditli-rent f rom that of i ifiier tin* inonunuim of tin- smaller, since each 


destroyed by sonic.force, is accumulated. 
Thus a nail is driven in by all the force 
of tiie* hand, accumulated through 'the 
whole time of the descent of the hammer. 
The know ledge of this fact give- the 
-means of increasing tin* etlcrtivi force of 
a moving power in a very gn at ib-cn-e. 
A force of 50 poinds communicated eve¬ 
ry second n* •» loaded wheel, will, if not 
diminished by friction* or other cause of 
waste, enable it to overcome a.resistance 
of 500 pounds once in every ten ,-eeonds. 
Such a wheel is called v Jly irhal. (q. v.) 
II. “The alteration of motion 1 - ever pro-, 
jiorftoned to the motive force impressed, 
and is made in the direction of the right line 
in which that fyrre is, impressed." Tin- is 
only a statement, that a double tyree gen¬ 
erates a double motion ; that motion cannot 
increase or dimmish itself, nor turn to the 
right or left, without cau-e. iu consequence 
of this,' two or more forces acting at once on 
g body in ditli-rent directions. nius- it to 
take a direction different from that of i ifner 


force, and, if one of them 1 - 11 variable or pdund of the larger has the same velocity 
constantly acting force, to mov e in a clirve as the l»all of a -ingle pound. A body of 
line. This is called the composition of small weight may therefore la- made to 
forces ; the sinirle motion umj*iv sen d tip- produce the stune meehanical afflict as a 
bn the body being considered as com- large one, by sufficiently increasing its 
posed of the several motions which the velocity. The cannon ball of modem 
forces acting separately would have pro- '• times is not less efli-ctnul in liottcring 
dticed. A l>OHt rovv*-d, at the rk u- of three down yv»lb than tin* massy lettering ram 
miles on hour, din c-rly from the hank of of the* ancients.—Tlie forces which may 
a, river which run- «t the- rate of two Is.- employed to give motion to luaeliiues 
miles an hour, is acted on at once fry the 0nn> called mtchanu’d agents, or first movers. 
force of Um* cowers and tlmt of the cur- They are water, wind, steam, gtirqiowder, 
ynstit, and nxl be found, ut tin- end Af an and the strength of mHn ami other anirnaH. 

hour, three miles Crum tlie haul}, und two They may Ik* indirectly referred to three in- 
' miles IteloVv the |h»m from which it <lejs;ndvt»t sources—gravity, heat, and aui* 
started,.Jbaving moved in a diagonal line itial strength, (See these several articles.) 
between the directions of the two forces. Gravity. A body falling from a sfrte 
(See Forces.) The resolution of forces is of rest, itescendi- lu feet, nearly (JU10SI5), 
the reverse of this. A single forcq.is con- in t one stiepnfl; but, as all we monou 
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4 Which is communicated by, gravitation A adding thes&'numbers, we find thflt at fi# ’ 
remains in it, and it receives’an accession end of two seconds, the body will' have- 
of motion every indefinitely small portion, ‘descended four tiroes 16 Feet; at the end : 
' of the first second, it is moving more rap-, of tlie tliird, nine times 16; at the' end of 
idly at the cud of the second than at any the fourth, 16 times 16, 6cc .; the whole 
previous time, and, with that rhotion ulone, distance fallen through at the end of sny 
, if it continued uniform, would descend number of seconds being found by rnuj- 
thnsigh twice 16, or 32 fe^t, in the next • tiplying the square of that nnmt>cr by 16, 


second; but, during thjs next second, ,as 
much motion is communicated as during 
the first, and consequently the body de¬ 
scends through throe times 1(5, or 48 feet, 
in, this: next second. The whole of this 
acemmiJaUMl motion would,' alone, earn' it 
through four times 16, or 64 feet, in \he 
tjiird second, untl the continued action of 
gravitation carries once 16; so flint it 
actually descends five tinies 16, or t*‘0 feet, 
during tin* third socbml. In the fourth 
second, it would, in the same manner, de- 
.sceml seven times It! feet; in the fifth, 
nine times 10, Arc., the serjesof odd iiiiiu- 
licrs expressing the distances passed 
through in the successive seconds. By 


feet. Such is the simple and remarkable 
law of the descent of bodies by the un: 
forrnlv accelerated velocity produced by 
gravitation. The velocity acquired in oue 
second is suflicient, of itself, to carry a body 
through twice 16 feet; that acquired in two 
seconds would carry it four times 16 feet; 
,tbat arquired'i% three seconds, through-six 
times 16 fis t, &e.; the- velocities possessed 
at the end of any numlier of seconds being 
represented by twice that nurnlier multi¬ 
plied f,y 16 feet. The following table ex¬ 
hibits 1. the space, fallen through in the 
slice, seconds: 2 # the whole space 
fallen through at the end of a number of 
seconds ; and, 3. the final velocity: \ 


Time, 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 r' 

1. Successive Spaces, 1 3 5 7 19 11 13 15 17 

2. Total Spaces, 1 -4 !* 16 25 36 43, 64 bl 

3. Final Velocity, 2 4 6 b 


9 10 seconds. 

11* times 16 feet. 
100 “ “ 

10 12 11 lfi lb 20 “ “ 


By means of this table, a traveller, stand¬ 
ing on tlie summit* of a clitl*, might ascer- 
• tain its height above the plaip or torrent 1 m>- 
low, with coirsiilend>lo accuracy, by letting 
fall a stone, mid observing the time of its 
fall. It would only lie necessary to make 
allowance for the resistance of the ail, 
winch, fi>r smull velocities, is not very 
great. (See Projirlilts.) Tlr same cause 
which euinirimiteutes motion to a falling 
body, would gradually destroy that of a 
body ascending. A hall projected up¬ 
wards with the velocity of lOUO feet per 
Second, would, therefore, rise with a uni- 
fiirmly retarded motion to tlic height from 
which a body must fall to acquire that,ve¬ 
locity. The phenomena of accelerated 
and retarded motion are beautifully e\- 
. hiliited by Atwood’s machine for that 
, purpose. Iu moving down un inclined 
plane, a solid laidy is urged by a portion 
of the force of gravitation, which is cou- 
sj tuiually smaller as the plane is nearer to u 
horizontal position. |Sw> tnclined Plane.) 
When it is horizontal, the whole weight * 
of the body is sustained by tire piune. 
The velocity acquired by bodies moving 
down planes of different inclinations, is 
the same as tliey would hnw acquired by 
' felling freely clown a distance equal to 
' thft perpendicular height of the plane.—-It 
Is necessary, in the construction of ma¬ 
chines, carnages, buildings, bridges, and 


ships, ami in many other cases, to ascer¬ 
tain exii'-rty the centre of gravity of die 
whole mid of wich part*, since, if the 
centre of gravity, in any body or system 
of bodiis, lie supported, tHe whole must 
n mam ljrm. and iri a state of rest, ui every 
jKiSsihle position (See Gravity, Centre 
of. f The various problems arising from 
this necessity have l»een solved with great 
accuracy, and on fixed principles. In all 
regular solids, of uniform density, wheth¬ 
er bounded by straight or curve lines, the 
centre of gravity coincides with the cen¬ 
tre of magnitude. If a laidy of any 
shape la- susp nded, freely, from any one 
point of its surface, the straight line ex¬ 
tending from that point to the eeutre of 
the earth will jmiss through the centre of 
gravity. This line is called the Hue of 
direction. The Centre of gravity may, 
therefore, sometimes lie found practically, 
by snspen8ing a body successively from 
two of its points, and observing the porn 
where the lines of direction cross each 
other. •The centre of gravity of a triangle 
is at jme third the distance tigim the mid¬ 
dle of the base to the vertex^ that of a 
cone and of a pyramid, at one fourth 
the same distance. Stability, in cvety 
case, depends tijion the position of the' 
eeutre of gravity in reference to the base. 
The nearer it is to the base, and the . 
farther the line of direction fells from • 
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SSs fty^usthe centre of grtvity* auce of air, of woter and of coh^on, to 
W not le whan *!..; sphere revolves. draw out and form materials, and -O onnre- 
/ 'Krekrdwt tltepvrainid or cone umv he lime them into now inline*. To apply 
IISS of gravity muatVtsc them to accomplish any one of tm-se e, 

! -SSS perF.Mliet.IaHv, and move for « feet* re;,urn* the intervene,:, t* >»*«> 
\Sn'a t distance he ton; it ceases to tend to mccliamea. contrivance Mteh », » 1 ' 
fall b i-k to its place, llem-e their stal.ili- clm.iieal ontnumoc, whether consisting 
; S n »«! iimee «L* propriety of print: .o of a fc* or of many parts, * called a m> 

' Ovules, monuments, mich oi**er buildings rhtne. A nmch.ne h:w been defiwd, .a 
' creat’ heicht, a pvramidienl of conical system of bodies, §\ed or movuhle, mi, 
fS SiVaJriages are most seen... »'«* « •«^e.»u*.«t •«.- 


which are luing low, and hate the wheels 
far apart. Whateter raises tin' centre ot 
gravity or narrows the kise, allows the 
lina of direction more easily to pass with- 
,jut it, -and diminishes stability. lienee 
we see the impiudence of rising in car¬ 
riage! or twals which an- iu dan::* r ot 
hflwig ov“rs“t, ami hence the danger of 
of high loads on wagons, where the mads 
are not perfectly level. The force ot 
gravity is not often employed directly as 
a mechanical agent, or prim*- mo\<r. 
Those most frequently employed to give 
motion to maclunery ere water,' w ind, 
heat, and the strength of animal-. 

* Wider acts by its icright and by tin ruoct- 
'iy which it acquires from filling, in c*>n- 

f ^sequence of it: weight, ICittd w\- by its 
volume or mass and its velocity. both 
k these agents are variable, ami fx>th act 
v*ipiia straight line, Ifttd, us given out by 
combustible materials, pre-due.-team, 

• £ or gas, or give-- motion to air by making 


if. combustible materials, produ* . s 
?£ OT gas, or give- motion to air by ^ , 

!"J it fight* r. and thus earising it to : t»\ T)n- 
-* Mteafti or gas, when formed, ha.- a terun-n- 
cy to e\|K»nd itself, pret-i- against .ho 
tiidcs of the. vessel which eoinmu- ityaml 
' endeavors to eseaj*e with a three pro,Kii- 
(toned to Uie heat and presstfre to which 
it is exposed. When allow'd u» <recnj*c 
in-only one direction, ft necessarily gene¬ 
rates motion in a straight line. Steam, 
as usually employed, geiuraft-- motion, 

' which in alternately in one direction and 
1 ihc Opposite. The strength of annuals is 
W oomuronly math-' to act upon ts.nl- centre 
■ of res'wWU«-h. b J’ drawing, pushing, or 
Mwamr. « A\ produces variable rm.turns, 

• S3 iT. Mraigfal Im,. fan. often in . vm. *> I—™- , To **>'«"? 

curve , ' The motions or pr'awures pro- tgge by»ity use, the fideriun must be ««»«[ 
1 duced hr all these agents arc capable of to the weight than to the 
tefaeeomrn red with thus.- prefaced hy distance from the nowario ^e fidemuft* 
S Thor might all In- referred to a live times grttmr than tj» disumtxi fiwn 

corn won standard, the unit of winch tty wpigbuo the l.ilcrum, a foroe.of 


eoimected tog. ther that u movement im- 
j.ix ssed on one of litem shall be transmit¬ 
ted to the others.” 'The object ot a ma¬ 
chine is oftey . vaguely Mtp|»oscd to l>c to 
produce or augment power, it can never. 
h; 4 \r this ctled. The resistance of the 
lived and the friction of tty movable parts 
will always consume a part of the power 
of the prime mover. Tht* real object of 
every niaehii’e is to iitcrj-a-s 1 or diminish 
tin- velocity of die moving force, to ehaugo 
its direction, to ammiulate its actiou and 
'expend rt at a single effort.tii^iwnbuiothe 
forej- among a gn-at lunnhcr of snmU re¬ 
sistance-, or to divide th 1 ' lore** of a re- 
si-tunee so That it may be overcome by a 
series of action-, or by the continued ac- 
tioti of lb * moving power. A machine 
.nay eomlnne tie- a* lion of several movers, 
anil employ one so regulate the others, so 
that the fuiid . ifect shall he perf. etlv um- 
fitrm. Tim pemhihun, the governor and the 
tlv-wheel are employed far this purpose. 

By the Suehumvil fiwi'irs, alv sigtufeaV 
tin; Mjnple machines to which all ma¬ 
chines, however co.npl* v, may he refer¬ 
red. 'fhey are cs«omial(y three in oum- 
l«*r, Imt usually considered seven ; I.Tbo 
heir, the trhtrl ami am; 2. the inclined 
plant, the remr, the u>< Jgr ; il the rope 
.and the millty. 

■ The favtr is a Imr, re sting on a support, 
called a fulcrum, or prop, for the purfxwe 
of rawing, by a power applied to one end, 
a mifsht tit the other. 'An iron crow used 
by workmen to raise heavy jitones, alForela 
a good instance Ot’ 9 iever. The stoyo j» 
the weight; the block on which the crow 
rests, is the fulcrum; the st/ongth of dm 
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. ..pound to tfic power Will bdanceapra^' preewely thesame length, and, vkpmlf}. 
■ -aun* of five pounds in tire weight. But 'ns possible, inflexible, light and strong/ 
* in this case the end of the long ami of The axisou Which it turns, and the points ’ 
-the lever will, as il turns on theprop, pass of gwumuaiun at the ends of the arms, 
through a space five times greater than should be sharp. and rest upon polphea 1 


that of the short arm. By such a lever a plates of steel. 


min could raise, 1000 pounds, with the The Wheel and jltle consists of a wheel 
. same exertion a* would lie required to attached to a smaller cylinder, and moving 
' raise 200 without a lever, hut he could on the same axis. The weight to he 
* 'raise it only « fifth part so high in the raised has a cord winding round the cyl- 
' same time. Wlmt ho woultl gain there- inder, and the power is attached to die 
jure in power, would lie lost in time. I,n circumference of the wheel. It maybe 
theory, a lever is considered indexible and regarded ns a continual lever, each spoke 
. without weight There is An equilibrium of the wheel representing tlie long ami, 
when the power and weight arc inversely and the radius of the cylinder the short 
as their distances from the fulcrum.— arm. The inecJ|anicul advantage depends 
Is rcruei is tie' distance of the power on tic ratio of the diameter of the wheel 


Isv'-rut't is tin' distance oi the jMUver 
from the fulcrum. The mechanical advan¬ 
tage or purchase is projiortioiml to tliis dis¬ 
tance, compared with tfrat of the weight 
Imui die. fulcrum. Lcveisjirc of three 


to that of the cylinder. In die skip's 
windings, movable bars or handspikes are 
substituted for a wheel. The capstan is a. 
vertical wheel and axle, used on imard 


kinds, according to die relative position ships to weigh the anuJior.—The wheel 
of the power, the prop and the weight, aud axle may Mum on different centres,. 
In the first, the prop is lietvveen the power and, have "their circumferences eon-' 
• and the weight. To it belong scissors, timed and made to act on each other, 

. -snuffers, pincers (in which the pivot or by means of u # strap iff licit, or by a sy>-' 
joint is the pfop^the handspike, the brake tern of cogs or teeth. This nrrange- 
of a pump, &c. A hammer with its mentis called ,a ichetl and pinion, (See 
claw, is a bent lever of this kind. In the , Ulud-lfnrh.) The efficacy' of the wheel 
. second, the weight lies'between the till- and axle may he increased,either by en- 
c rum and the power. This includes tiny larging the diameter of the wheel, or di¬ 
es r, where the boat is" the weight to be miiiLshiug that of the cylinder. The Chi- 
inoveil; the door, of which the hinge is rust capst :n fiimishes the means, without 
the fulcrum; the wheelbarrow, nut-crack- resorting to either alternative, of iucreas- 
, eis, bellows, aud the knife attached at one ing the n^cliaiiieu! efficacy to any degree, 
end, used to chip dye-woods. In a lever It em^ists of t^o cylinders of nearly 
of tin* third kind, the resistance e> at one equdl diameters turning ujxm the same 
end and the fulcrum at tho.other. To axis, the wei«ht lieiug supjKirted by the 
this belong the pitchfork and sjiade, the hjpp of a very Jong coni, one end of 
rare hand lieing'the power, aud the other which unwinds from the smaller cylinder, 
grille liilemin, sheep-shears, with'a how at while the other end is, coiled upon the 
, .one end, giving a greater facility of mo- larger. The elevation of $he weight by 
.bun. The boues of animals are levers of eaelrrevolution is equal to half the dif- 
this kind, and are moved by muscles sb fere nee of the two eircu references, tlie 
attached as to give rapidity of motion at mechanical advantage depending upon 
tlie expense of [vovver. The ox-yoke is tin* smallness of tliis difference, 
of this kind; flu* neck of each ox being tin* Inclined Plane, —When a drayman lays 
fulcrum with reference to the exertion of a plank from the street to the higher level 
the. other. The stronger of two oxen must ot the floor of a stoV-houso, that he may 
; have the short arm of tlie lever, that they lie able to roll in o heavy cask, he employs 
, may be. able to pul! together. So a load the principle of tlie inclined plane: and the 
^supported ou a |*ole and bortie by two more gradual the inclination of the plank, 
men, must divide the pple unequally, if the more eusily will he effect his purjiose. 
either is nr be favored.—Tlie mechanical That is, (lie ud vantage gaiueti by the in- 
ad vantage maybe multiplied to any ex- dined # plane is grater, thtfsmore the 
, ten* by a eomhination of levers of tlie length of tlie plane exceeds ate height, 
first kind. Such a combination is used to A mad which is not level, is an inclined 
prdve the strength of iron cables.—To tho plane. When a road mounts over a hill, 

* 'ever are referred tho various instruments instead of winding round its foot, a team 
♦pnjfloVed lor weighing. The most per- of horses with a load of a ton weight, 
fhet of these is t|ie common balance. For must exert strength sufficient to lift the 
enure accuracy, the arms should be of load |K*rpeudteularly into tlie air, to a 
yjHL.riit 33 * * , : •, t,'$ 
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MECHANICS. 


* - ■ . . , ©f thetbp ofthfe hill, of b wedge depends, apparently, upon 

instead of’tfip moderate exertion which friction, elasticity, and the slowness with 

dvceWMy.to overcome the friction of ! * mm ‘ ■ ’. 

the axis of did wagon, and the slight ine¬ 
qualities of a level road. Jtence the ab- 
shrdiijf'of* constructing roads in hilly coun¬ 
tries, tq pass directly over the tops of 
hiUe,instead of winding, by small circuits, 
along 'their base. A body descending 
freely oh an inclined plane, moves with 
.a'Velocity as’much less than that with 
‘ winch it falls freely, as the height of the 
«plane is less than the length.* If the •ele¬ 
vation were one sixteenth 'of the lengtli, 
the body would roll down one foot in die 
first second, and four ip, two. It is on 
’this principle that the equality in the vi¬ 
brations of a pendulum maybe explained. 

A long vibration takes no more tune than 
a short one, because the liody begins to 
tali, in this case, down a steep plane, and 
acquires great velocity. In a short \ibru- 
jkm, the beginning of its patli is u very 
gradual descent. A short {icnduluin vi¬ 
brates more rapidly than a long one, be¬ 
cause it lias a shorter distance to move in 
a path of the same steepness. A liody 
moving down an inclined plane, motes 


which motion is communicated to a mans 
of mutter. When a wedge is driven in, „ 
the particles immediately in contact with 
it are, for a moment, displaced, the fric¬ 
tion against it pre\ cuts it from receding, 
und vvlien the displaced particles endeavor, 
to resume their relative jiosition, the rift 
is lengthened. Tq the wedge may be re¬ 
ferred various cutting tends, such as axes, 
knives, swords, chisels; and nails and 
spikes to lie driven into wood, as well as 
pins, needles, aWls, Ac. The saw and 
the file and rasp are 'modifications still 
more remote. The colter of a plough, 
die blade of a spi^le, and other instru¬ 
ments to penetrate the earth, are in die 
shajie of a wedge. 

The Rope is considered, iu theory, ns , 
destitute of weight, and perfectly sinoodi 
and flexible. In diis case, ns in d»at of 
die other meclianicul {Movers, the allow¬ 
ances to 1m* made id practice for weight, - 
rigidity, friction, i'c, are ascertained by . 
experiment, ami combined with the re¬ 
sults of theory. If u rp.jn- l*e stretched 
horizontally tn’inwi two fixed {mints, by 


four-times as far ih two seconds us in one. , equal weights attached to the ends, any 


A pendulum, to vibrate once in two sec¬ 
onds, must be, therefore, four times as 
long as one which bea*» seconds. The 
most remarkable application of the in¬ 
clined plane is in the construction of the 
marine rail-tcay, on which, by t|ie power 
of a few horses, a ship of’GOO tons is 
drawn, with all its cargo, out of die w'ater, 
high enough to allow workmen to pass 
under its keel. , 

The Screw .—Imagine an inclined plane 
to puss round an immense budding, like 
•the lower of Bu1m;1, affording means of 
Ascending to the top, and you have the 
first idea of tike screw. It is an inclined 
plane, wrapped.spirally round a solid cyl¬ 
inder. The ad vantage gained by it de¬ 
pends on the slowness of the ascent, that 
at, on die nmnlier of turns or threads, as 
they are culled, in a given distance. It is 
always used in combination widi a lever. 
It is a machine of great powei*, commonly 
employed to produce compression or to 
raise heavy weights. Hunter’s screw is 
a eonmound of two .-crews, with threads 


very small weight upplied to the rojie 
In-tween those points will bend the rope, 
and thus raise the weights. If we sujh 
l»ose the rope to have lieen |terfecdy hori- 
z.ohtal, the weight applied acts upon those 
til the ends with a mechanical advantage 
which indy Ih- considered infinite, as -it 
acts at right angles to the directions «f the 
o{i{Kisite uevm.- of those weights. This 
is u necessary '•oii-eijui iice of the princi¬ 
ples of the resolution of forces. The 
act*on of Otic or two forces can have no % 
effect in counteracting n third, unless diey 
act in such u direction that their action 
dwi 1 m- resolved into two, one of whiett is 
opposite to the direction of die. third force. 
While the ro|H» is horizontal, the two 
weights counterbalance each other, but 
produce no'further effect, until the rojie is 
bent into an angle. A bending of tin? 
r<»lM* must, therefore, take place, in conse¬ 
quence of the action of auy ’ force, how¬ 
ever small. By bending die rope, it must 
raise the weights, and support them at a 
point above their former {Mwition, thus 


of differenlrdegrees of fineness, ong mov- producing an equilibrium with diem, 
ing wither the other, the end advancing, however great they may lie. This* art 
at each revolution, through a distance rarigemcnt is one form of what is called 1 
equal tp the difference of the threads. die. funicular, machine. ■ A necessary eon- 
The Wedge is a double inclined plane, sequence of the principle on which it, 
used commonly to cleave wood or stone, dejoinds is, dial when a rope or chaiA, of 
and sometimes to elevate u large mass, as any material whatever, is stretched hori- 
jmit of a building, or ship. The effect zpntally, its weight aloue will prevent its 
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Doing perfectly itraight, and no force is v»«rgB weights to the. top* of buildup or jl 
■sufficient to straighten a rope unlewit Ho upper lofts In store-houses. Its nu- 
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hangs perpendicularly. Advantage w 
often taken of this.power by 1 seamen in 
tightening ropes, which have previously 
been drawn* as closely as possible by the 
direct action of their strength. 

The Pulley is a small wheel, moving on 
an axis orpin, whichisi fixed in a frame 
called a block. The circumference of the 


merous varieties are chiefly used on board? , 
ships. A great many experiment* road# - 
, by Rondelet, have shown that, for most., 
purposes, the best proportions for the ' 
wheel of a pulley are, 1. that its diameter . 
should be five times its thickness; 2. that 
the diameter of the pin should be one 
twelfth of that of the wheel; 3. that the 


wheel has a groove for a rope to move in. 
The pulley is said to In fixed or movable, 
according as its block admits of motion or 
not. . A fixed pulley gives no mechanical 
advantage, but it enables us to apply force 
more conveniently, by changing its direc¬ 
tion. A man standing on the deck of a 
ship is able, by means of one fixed at the 
top of the mast, to raise a weight to that 
poipt by drawing downwards. In the 
same manner, ore is raised from mines, 
and water from deep v\ ells. The wheel, 
in die grooved circumference of which, 
die rope passes, gives facility to iU motion 
by preventing die necessity of its bending 
suddenly found a sharp edge, and dimin¬ 
ishes the frictit^ hy transferring it from 
tin: rope to the axis of the wheel. One or 
more grooved wheels, called sheaves , set in 
a block, and moving freely round an iron 
axis, constitute a pulley, and the combina¬ 
tion of pulley and rojies, a tarkle. If the 
rope, instead of Ixung attached to the 
Weight, {Misses through a movable pulley 
attached to the weight, and terminates in 
a hook or ring ■ in the upper block, the 
tackle lieruiuos an engine by which 
another advantage is gained.* As, in tins 
case, die yveight is supported by two purts 
of a rope,’ eneb part sustaining one lialf, 
the power necessary to support one of 
these {Mirts, is equal to only one half die 
weight supported, suid, hy drawing upon 
one end of the rojie, wall a power a little 
greater than one half of the weight, die 
whole weight' will be mist'd, h is ou diis 
principle that advantage is gained by the 
puliev. If the weight were sup{x>rtcd by 
the four (Huts of a rope, which twssed 
through two fixed and two movable pul- 
, leys, each purt sustaining one fourth of 
the weight, a {tower equal to one fourth 
part of the weight, attached to the free 
end of die rope, would balance the whole 
. weight, and something more than one 
fourth would raise it Tills advantage is 
' purchased hy the space through which' 
the power must move, and die tirfle occu¬ 
pied by the motion. To raise a weight 
oOflfeet, by the combitiatiou last mentioned, 
die power must move over a space of ^UO 
feet Th^ pulley is employed to elevate 


wheel should have about one twelfth of is 
thickness on each aide tor its play in the 
bloak. . * 

Additions might -be made' to the lift 
of mechanical powers, with as much pro^ 
priety as some^of. those enumerated are 
retained. The engine of oblique action, 
tailed usually the toggle joint, might be 
called a mechanical power. It is, however, 
more ‘properly, a combination of levers, 
acting on die principle of the funicular 
machine. (For th*- b^lraulic press, see 
Hydraulics.) Several popular treatises ah 
mechanics have appeared within a. few 
} ears. The last, and oue of die bSst, is 
the volume on mechanics in Lardner’s En¬ 
cyclopedia, republish.- 1 in Boston by the 
Society tor the Diffusion of useful Knowl¬ 
edge. Arnott’s Physics contains a vaiu- 
able treatise, suited to the general reader. 
The treads#* on mechanics, in the Library ' 
of Useful Knowledge, is short and clear. 
The Cambridge Mechanics is a very full’, 
view of die subject, compiled from the, 
Ix-st coigiuental authors. The Principia 
of NewttjUi, \hv-.Mccaniqnt JtKahftique of 
Lagrange, anil uie Mecanique Celeste of 
I .a place. occupy the highest place among 
works of al «tract science. The transla¬ 
tion of the latter by Bowditch, lias brought • 
die work widiiu the reach of, main to 
whom the original was inaccessible. 

AeCHELN, or Mec KEREN, ISRAEL OF ; ) 
two artists, father and son, the former of 
whom appears to have been a painter, the 
latter a goldsmith, and one of the earliest 
and tuost distinguished.engravers. They 
lived lietweeu 1450 and 1503. The son 
was born at M0c!ieln, near Bocholt. » 
From his drawing, we may conjecture dial 
he was a Scholar of Van E>k. Of the ' 
circumstances of liis life, Utde else id ' 
known than that he lived, during his lat¬ 
ter yeafrH, at Bocholt, and died there*" in., 
1503. llis engravings are rare, and much 
sougfit after; yet they bear ti% marks of a 
rude taste and imperfect drawing, incor¬ 
rect perspective, and odier traits which 
characterize the period. They are chiefly * 
valuable for the minute accuracy of their / 
execution, and as monuments of the hifc 
tory of tin*art. ‘ 
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MECHfjjs, or MIkchei.n {in French.’ Afe- ing himself known ‘ as a scion worthy of 
&n*<0; a city* lately Itelongmg to die king- bin family, by his inaugural dissertation 


-Horn of the JietliCrlauds, in the Bclgic 
*, province of Antwerp, five leagues south 
'■ of the city, of Antwerp, and tour and a 
half north-east of Brussels, ou tlie Dylc 
f tmd the Louvain canal; archiepiecopal 
tsoe ^ population, 16,000. The streets are 
'broad and well joined, and the buildings 
y+luindsome: the cathedral, vfith a tower 
fi*et high ; the Ibguine house, which 
serves ns an asylum for 800 widows or 
* sged women ; the arsenal, with a cannon 
thundery | the nrchlMsliup’s palnre, iV c., 
are the prinei|>ab The lace, woollen, 
Vilieoand hat luamifiirtnrp are extensile, 
and the tanneries and breweries are con¬ 
siderable. Its commerce by the llylc, 
wiiieh is navigable for large .-hips is hn- 
jiortaru in grain, oil, flax and boj>s'* The 
time of its foundation is not known: it is 
rn old city, and wjis surrounded by ram¬ 
parts in the u nth century. It has lieen 
reffcatedh inundated by the I)yl«\ und 
-eupfihed by the Spanish. Dutch. Fughsli 
and French. The latter destroyed its 
fortifications in !S04. (See Xtihtrbin'iss.y 
Meciioai w. “T Vali.voolio; one of the 
•suites of the Mexican republic, formed, in 
1 “24, of the former province or intendan¬ 
cy of Meclntacau or Valladolid, bounded 
by the stall's of Guanaxtfr'ttn and Mexico, 
and tint Pacific ocean ; lat. 18° to 20 3 


j lit Conthihmbua Cordis abnormibus , un- 
dertook a course of scientific travels 
through Germany, Italy and France, lie 
prtaecpted ehielly tho study «f compara¬ 
tive anatomy, for which he 1ms unqms»- 
tionably dotie more than any of his coun¬ 
trymen., In his translation of OnvierV 
Comparative Anatomy^ Leipsic, 1809—10, 
4 vols.), he, embodied. in notes mid ob¬ 
servations, a mass of most valuable infor¬ 
mation. Ills Contribution* to Compara¬ 
tive Anatomy (Leipsic, 1809—12. 2 voR) 
soon followed, rich in original and saga¬ 
cious lievvs: alter which he liegan to 
compose a System of Comparative Anaf- 
omy, the first part of which {Malle. 182!) 
ha* excited great"eVperintionsof thv res!. 
Mis .Manual of Pathological Anatomy 
I Leipsic, 1812—18,11 \o)-.,, his Mamin! of 
Muinaii \nat<>my (Malle,leio—20,1 voR), 
the 7'<ibiilrr.hwhmiro-}>alhnhiptrt (Leip- 
NC, I<**17—2fi, 1 vols.. (ill.!, tlie Dfsrrip!in 
Monsfrarujo ■ Leipsic, l*2o, with plans, 
4to.k all ticar witness of the most labori¬ 
ous imestigution, of mre^igneity, and of 
a deep insight into the laws of file, which 
by devclopes m a masterly manner. An 
idea, principally fnimed and practically 
illa-inited In him, with success, is. that 
the human organization is developer!, in 
its formation. In de^iei s, and the-e graoa- 


•!tf .V; ion. U)4 fi ’2ty to 10' 5 on’ W. Its 
production- ari* cotton, corn, sugar-cane, 
mdiL'o, gold, ,-iher. copper, 1-ad. Are. 
,Mt ehoacan was an Indian kingdom at 
tin' time oftlie arrival of the Spaniards m 
Me vie o. aim was/ronquered In one of the 
generals of t* irfex, in 1">2L Tin re we, 

.* at present, tbre • Trilies of Indians, farming 
thg greatest part of its population, within 
.. its limb.-—the Tara-ciif, liie.Otonntes Und 
- Chici-.m. k-. Tlie jNipulat'.irfi vi a.- est>- 
' mated by Moinls.ldt. n I'ffl, at 27ti.4oO. 
(*3ee AArira.; Capital, 1 alladolid. ,'q. v.) 

Meckli.. John Frederic, doctor and 

* proles-or at Halle, the third of this name 
ofa Auriily which has r . n di red iniieh w*r- 
vii’c In anatomy and medicine, was Ixirn ‘ 

' at JJolle, in 17H . M is gnindta lier, Jolili 
Frederic, who died in 1774, a'vpmvd the 
reputation of one of (he first anatomists, 
by*si'v« ral treatises in th“ TRiiis'ie/iona of 

• tier Aitstdeirn^of Herlie, esp eiallv by his 
itom-nMioi^fie (fyinfa Ptur* XvmmtviCert- 
bri (Oottijlgi'ii, 1548(. His father, Philip 
Fnrxleric,‘Who died in lHCi, was professor 
of surgery and midwifery rt Malic, and 
united the ' rejiytution of a scientific 
teacher with that of a popular and *uc- 
ccmful prtictiuoner. .The son, niur tuak- * 


tions correspond to the fn'mianent t! *nM*i 
oftlie dilierent kind ■ of animals; ntul in 
mon-trons births, lie -el's meix’ly forma¬ 
tions whoso d.\e|o[x*mcnt lias ceased 
prematurely As |irofi>sor of anatomy 
and jdiysioiogy at MulJe. Mickel is otic of 
the fiiv; omamenfsid'iids uni\ec*ity. Mis 
.anatomical HuiM'tim is unique among pri¬ 
vate collections of its kind in Germany. 
It was founded by his grandfather, and 
cnl«iged by Ins fiither, and lie is himself 
continually '.etinehiug it with invaluable 
additions, esju'cadly for rnttijuiniiive anat¬ 
omy. Me ha* travelled, tor scientific 
purfxises, extensively, through Germany, 
Midland, I’rauce and F.nglund. lie alwi 
made, in 1H24, n tour through Naples and 
Sicily; all which have } ieldeil, many rich 
access!on* to his science und his collec¬ 
tions. 

MECKtxsBi’ao-FrHWKRt-ti; ‘ a grand- 
diirhy in the north of Germany, lying be¬ 
tween the Baltic, the kingdom of Mano- 
t ver mid the Prussian territories; a m«in- 
ls*r of t|if Germanic confedenitioii. The 
' jsipulation is 4110,927, principally Luther- 
mis dJCkTH Jews); tlM- superficial extentsof 
the grand-ducLy, 4Kk‘l square iniieh: ivv- 
eriue of state, UJHX),QU0 guiklm ^ 




debt, between 8 and fo onilliottp; capital, 
Schwerin, with 11,230 inhabitants. The 
grand-duke baa two votes in the plenum, 
and, with the grandrduke of Aiecklenburg- 
Strelitz, the 14th vote in the diet. The, 
two duchies have also a cdtnmon supreme 
court of appeal at Parehim. The popula¬ 
tion of Mecklctiburg-Schwerin is princi¬ 
pally agricultural; dip manufactures are 
.inconsiderable; the foreign commerce is 
carried on chiefly from the {torts of Ros¬ 
tock and Wismar; corn and cattle are the 
principal articles. 

Mecki.k.vbcko-Strelitz ; a grand- 
' duchy in the north of Germany, divided 
' Into two parts by the grand-duchy of 
.Mecklenburg-Schworiu. (q. v.) It has 
75,500 inhabitants on u stijierficial area of 
1590 square "miles. It has one vote in the 
German plenum. The capital is Neustre- 
litz, with 5400 inhabitants. The produc¬ 
tions, and the condition and employment 
of the inhabitants, are the same as in 
Mecklenlmrg-Schwerin. * 

MEn.vi.uoNs. The term medallion is 
applied to those productions of the mint 
which, if gold, fctceed the aureus in size ; 
if silver, the denarius; mid if copper, the 
first, or large brass. Antiquaries have 
long differed as to the piiqioses for .which 
they were designed; tliej an* generally, 
however, supposed to have tieen struck, 
like lire medals of our time, to commemo¬ 
rate some remarkable event. Yet circum¬ 
stances are not wanting to render it prolia- 
'* hie, that they were intended for circulation 
as money. Perhaps both objects wen* 
united, at least in many instates, a large 
number of pieces, of a definite value, be- 
, ing coined in memory of si great event, 
and thus adapted, nt the same time, for 
current use. Medallions ure not numer¬ 
ous. The Greek, or those struck in tl*e 
Greek prut inces of the Roman enqiire, 
are more common than the Roman, hut of 
inferior workmanship. A gold medallion 
exists of Augustus, ami one of Domitian ; 
hut few, in any metal, an* found prior to 
the reigns of Adrian and Antoniue; those 
in brass are the largest, many of them be¬ 
ing vend inches in diameter. (See A'w- 
' nnsmatics.) 

Medals. (See A umwnatics.) 

■ , Medea *, daughter of Aetes, king of Col¬ 
chis. By some, her mother is said to be 
Idyia, daughter of (keanus; by others, 

, Hecute. Mythology ascribes to ner a pro¬ 
found, knowledge of the secret virftieS of 
vegetables, by means of which she prac¬ 
tised witchcraft. She saved the lives of 
a } m y foreigners by her prayers and die 
•id .which f he rendered theiu/Jmt thete- 
33* 
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by incurred the suspicions of her father, 
and was thrown by him into prison, fttop* 
which she escaped, to the temple of the * 
Sun? Her connexion with Jason (q.v.), : 
the leader of the-Argonauts, is celebrated. 

. For ten years she lived with him in wed¬ 
lock, after having sujqiorted him in every 
danger, till the charms of Glance, or C reti¬ 
na, the daughter of king Creon, kindled a. 
new passion in him, and he discarded tire* 
unhappy Medea. According to some, 
Jason wjiaraterl from her because of the 
reproaches heaped on hint, for having a 
foreign sorceress for wife. Under the 
semblance of patient resignation, she 
brooded on revctigc. With this purpose, 
she sent the bride, as a .wedding gift, a 
garment wiiicli, when she put it on, en¬ 
velop'd her in a consuming flame, so that 
she died a death of the utmost anguish. 
Another account is, that she sent her rival 
a poisoned crown of gold by her step-sons. 
She reduced Creon’s ptalaee to ashes by a 
shower of fire, murdered her two chi(jlren 
by Jason, and then mounted her dragon- 
chariot, and csrajied. Some say that she 
went t« Hercules, others to Athens, to king 
/Egeus, by whom she had Medos. From 
Athens, also, she was banished as a sorce¬ 
ress. She finally returned td her hotfle, 
where she reinstated her father, who had 
lieemdetlmmed bf his brother Petses, af¬ 
ter w liich she died. According to later ac¬ 
counts, she liecamo reconciled with Jason, 
and was deified by the Cofrlnans. Me¬ 
dos js said to haw taken {tdbseasion of die 
kingdom of bis grandfather, and to have 
called it, from himself, Media. The story 
of Medea lias often been a subject of jH>e- 
fry, especially of tragic poetry. The tra¬ 
gedies of this narm*, by JEsclivlus and 
Ovid, have perished, as "well as the Coi- 
rhides of Sophocles. Tlie Melttis of Eu- 
ripidesand Seneca are alone extant. The 
story has lately liven made the subject of 
a tragedy by Grillpareer. 

Media ; the largest and most im|K>rtunt 
province of the* ancient Persian empire, 
bounded east by ftyreania and Parthia, 
south by P^rais and Susiana, west by As¬ 
syria and Armenia, anti north by the (V- 

f ian sea; so that it comprised the modem 
run, Aderhidshnn, Ghilan, and the west¬ 
ern half of Mazanderan. , Acconling lt‘ 
llunuper, it belonged to Ariahor Ariana, 
of the Zend, the land of dm Irenes, in its 
widest extent This Aria is bounded by 
the. ancient Bactria, the centre of die great 
national ihtercourae of Asia, of the reli¬ 
gion of the Magi, and of the ancient Per-, 
sian civilization. (See Zoroaster.) Me¬ 
dia, on account of its mountains, whs not 
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Easily actable, wsjk inhabited by Var- ntnuing north-wost h-om the Tigris, alxvu 
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fjike peoptei, and, «$ part, well cultivated 
^ '-Even bwore the Porei&n period, it was an 
\n<b^»end«iit kingdom. Its history begins 
r - with Dejotsee, who, according to Jlerodo- 
‘•{ys, cofteeted the people in villages end 
‘.Aowns,' rind aeeustofned them to laws. 

' Hdia wiid to have conquered Echatnno. 

the founder of the ,\«w rian men-’ 
parish}', ©pnqttereil this country. After tlie 
«f downfall of the Assyrian empire, a gov- 

■ teitior of the province of Aledia succeeded 
“ in rendering it onyc 'more mdej>e»dhm, 

' and it soon became the most powerful of 

■ dbe states Which had arisen from tin; m- 

. ins of the Assyrian monarchy. Accord¬ 
ing t«> tradition, as given by Herodotus, 
another Bejocc* begins a sene-of Median 
kings at llcbalaua, which eourinuej, unin¬ 
terrupted from 70*1 |{. 10*500 B. t 

The last were Pbraurrca, I'yavires and ‘ 
A sly ages. RusqHjcnng liie then existing 
connexion of Media with Bactria ami lu- 
dia, nothing certain L- known. 


flO miles distant frbui the present Bagdad 
erected rfgainst the invasions of the Me 
dians. It was built of brick and usphaltum 
MuniATio.v, Mkdiatok. In interna 
■tioual politics, a* jHwver whicli endeavor: 
to prevent, by (traceable interference, at 
approaching war, or close one which I»«*.< 


called » mediator. Me 
” dilferem 


<’yru- 

ptiuns. 


on- 


- (Vp ».} suftiCTfed die Modes to the Pcrsi 
’This latter people had, nil theu, Iteen > 
*id«*red In, the firmer as of tilth* iuiftor- 
tanre, oif account of their poverty. The 
conquered sbon Ireram** ihe teachers of 
tin? conquerors, not only hi the, aits and 
planners of private life, but also in thetr 
public policy. After ffyri:.-,, Media rc- 
trtainwl connected with the other,parts of 
the Persian empire, excepting that the 
north-western ’(tarts, w hich, Itcfbre the time 
of Cyrus, seem h* > have ba'ongcd to As-yr- 
ia, were separated. for a time, from the iVr- 
sian monarchy. When Alexander iiad 
conquered the Persian empire, he gave to 
Media a unlive governor, named Atropa¬ 
tes, who maintained him-eff in the north- 
'tirn mountains. cv« n aftei the th-adi, of 
Alexander, w hen Media had received a 
^Macedonian governor. Hi- pu-tcrity in¬ 
herited hi* jlower, imd, in -pile of "their 
^dangerous neigliho;tiff) Parthian-, Ar- 
'uaeutansand Roto.ns, maintain' d posses- 
siou of it, partly by prwdehrc, partly by 
amis. In the time of the ftr-t Roman 

kfflpero**, Media wi- slid imjcpmdent; 
at a. fatnr period, it cume under the yoke 
ef the ParthhiuiH. Media consisted of 
^Southern, or Prop r Media, also, railed 
XJreal Media, whom capital wits l a fmiatia; 
of the coafljrt' of Atrojntes, I Atrojoteiie), 
hud of ft%inftheru parts, along the shores 
Mf the Caspian sea, called Xnrlk Media. 

: Msdus Wall, in ancient geography, 
aSaojceMoA ff'aU of Sminmb (not bum, 
however, by Sfttninuni-), i- rejtofud to 
have be*pfi3Q0 feet high, aliout 140 mile* 
W»g, anti 20 feet thick, in Mesopotamia 


brukeu pm, is 

diation iii essentially dilferem from ar 
bitration, which lakes place if two power.- 
submit (toint- in dispute H-tween them t< 
the decision of a third power, w hieh ij, t» 
confine itself strictly to* the points at issue, 
—a proviso which often affords a dis-:uis- 
‘ fsd party a pretext fiir rejecting the dee is 
ion.* Mediation geurmily take.- place in 
consequence of a request. , In 
ispain asked the ineiliatioii of the piwer- 
assembled ht Ai.v-la-('h:qM*lle in her quar¬ 
rel with her Annneau colonies,- which, 
however, was refused, on the ground iJuii 
lie* aid desired would amount to as»is- 
lance in making a re-conque-r. 'Hie 
Poles, m ]syi, sought litr the mediation of 
Hnglatid betwe* n tliem-ehes and Russia. 
France Jins l«*en, very oft*n, the mediator 
between Russia ami Turkey, in Austria 
atnl Turkey, from interested motives, to 
prevent Russia or Austria from hecomit'.g 
tito. jMivverfid. Several piwers may act 
jointly as mediators. Mediation, particu¬ 
larly of late, has often I wen performed by 
congresses a-, for iiisfince, »n the c„- t > of 
the treaty of U>n<h>n (July ft, 1^27) ti>r 
the pacification i.t (ireece, or the pending 
mediation of Uu* cTingn -s at Isnnion be- 
twiwn llollaf.d and Belgium. This kind 
of inediatioo, l.owcver, vvns introduced tiy 
a most uibitrarv de claration at Aixdu 
rhajwlle, tliat the five great flowers of 
r,uro|«', Austria, France, (irvat Britain, 
Russia and Prussia, would be the media¬ 
tors in nil disputes Iwtwecn minor imwcrs. 
7'heir ministers in Paris, Frankfort and 
Vicuna wore provided with the nmnsary 
nuthoriui.'S This led to the mlojnion oil 
the principle of armed uitavenliim at Loy- 
Iwich and Veroua. (Hee htlrrmUion.) 
Napoleon took tint titb* of mediator of 
Bwitzerlanft. (See Sunlztrlnnd.) By a 
law of Mte German empire, disputes 
between the meintiers were left to tire 
decision of a third memlier—u priteeevi- 
ing called rfwlra&dinMunz. (See Ger- 
rrum Empire.) The Name rule has bw» 
established jn the (Jentianic confederacy. 
MedilRorfm theology, is an apjicllation 

* A laic <leri*iiui «t’tla* king ofttw NctWiamfs, 
umpire twruTi'B the t - Siulc.i ami Fackimi, iu 


the 'ti-iiuic rc.-js'clus; the Imuintary iuiv lanwjivu 
New nrunsTurk ami Maine, ban given tw: W 
uiunmuf uu A g,vUwi. 
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which is given in a peculiar mjusc tp Jesus ties, if ittisfluehee during this time gtad- 
s Clirist, the Instructor and Savior of man- uaily becomes supreme} and it maintains 
kind. Divines, however, iiave differed in this jxiwer for centuries, wc cafi confi-* 
their sentiments in resect to the nature denfy conclude, “that the heads of the' ’ 
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and extent of this office, and the mode of 
its accomplishment-, 

Mkdiatjsation. When the German 
empire, whose unity and power had been 
long before destroyed, was 'formally dis¬ 
solved (in 18(H)}, it would have* been in»- 


famiy must Ijave been . distinguished 
for pvisdom and good fortune. Stteh is 
die case with the family of the Medici,, 
3'htj Medici, when Urn' rim appeared in 
Florentine history; in the beginning of the J 
fourteenth century, went'already rich an i 


possible to suffer such a number ol* small. iniportant, having recently acquired a(Ru r 
sovereignties to exist by the side of each ence by coruniCTce. Corso Douato, rite 
other as remained in tfuabio, Franconia, head of the party of the Neri, had expelled 
Havana, and on the Rhine, even after the the llianchi from Florence, blit found 


Havana,and on the Rhine, men nfter the 
secularizations of the eee)o»ki*.tieaU'gov- 
cninients in IKtl. It was a work of’ne¬ 
cessity, and of duty to the- subjects, to ag¬ 
gregate them in larger masses; and, iu'tlie 


himself neglected by his fomiei* frjends,, 
the chiefs of diejpofiility; he therefore at- • 
taclusl himself for the purpose of forming 
a new party, to some wealthy families be- 


pivvious history of ilie empire, good pro- longing to the commoners. Among these, 
cedents were fbynd for changing smaller the Medici a re the rim named, although, 
estates from immediate members of die according tosome, they were in favor of the 
empire to mediate, tlgit is, to dependcneie.H recall of the banished' tyahehi. Howev- 
ou the larger govenuuents. ‘The number er that may Ik*, they conducted with so 
of the estates of the empire formerly ex- much sagacity, that they soon became one 
erupted in this manner was very consul- of those families from which the popular . 
•arable, especially in the Austrian conn- oligarchy Of Florence was composed. . 
tries. Hut what made this proceeding They principally conn footed to the eleva- 
otlious in 18(H> was, parti}, the want of a tion of Waiter of Hrieune, duke of Ath- 
priwiple; for large jKMsessions, like Furst- eus, to the head of the state, who, how- 
••nlM*rg, with 74,000 inhabitants, Leiniiigeu, ever, made use of his power to humble 


. with 811,000, wen’ mediatised, while much 
smaller ones letained their soven-ign- 
tv : jttirtly the manner in which the Ujgal 
relations of the former so\ orvigns towards 
their new superiors uere settled. The 
proceeding its If howevi r, was unavoida¬ 
ble, as appt nred in 18b”), when it was not 
only (bund impossible to reMWre tbesove- 
reigut} of the mediatiseil princes, biu. new 
1 oiK-s were added toilie uuiulier (8alm, 11- 
sctdier". \onder Leven). ilut,hy the 14th 
.article of the Geruian act of confederation, 
provision 1ms been made to fix the legal jje- 
f fations of the mediatised sovereignties. 

M.r.t»ici. It is not uneouiiiion lor fami¬ 
lies, from the common ranks of society, to 
attain to great ofiulgucc by industry and 
good fortune. Hut wealth imparts influ¬ 
ence* and this, rank and distinction. In 
democratic states, then, it is ubt wonderful, 

' tliat we find families of originally little im¬ 
portance, prior some generations, appear¬ 
ing among the rulers of the state, uud 
even at the head of it. The historic!} pf 
the Grecian and Italian republics are full 
of such examples. But, owing to the 
fluctuating nature of wealth and popular 
fiivor, such houses generally define as 
rabidly as they rose into consequence. If 
therefore, a family from the eluss of com¬ 
moners Houfishes for centuries amidst tlie 
continual # yieissiuul«s of convicting ||w- 


the rtihiigl’amilies, and caused Giovanni ■ 
de’ Medici, wlid had not defended Lucca 
against he I’isuns with sufficient firmness, 
to Is: lielicdUed. The Medici, therefore, > 
with soiyo other families, entered into a 
conspiracy uirui^st him, which was dis- 
covVred to him by Matteo di Marozzo; hut,*, 
luckily for flic Medici, the t\ mimical 
duke, in a fit of caprice, to «p|K*ar mag¬ 
nanimous, did not investigate tlie euse- 
Tlus proved his ruin ; for when the dis- 
sntrifaetion at Inst broke out into open re- 
Ik-IRou, the Medici were among the lead- 
era* Thenceforth we find theiii alwnvsju 
public afliurs. After flic Imuishmeur of 
tlie duke, the old nobility were again ad¬ 
mitted to participate In "the government, 
from which they had been excluded for 
fifty yearn-; but alfbsing (Wir new lilw-rty, 
they were guilty of such violence ami ex¬ 
cesses, that Alaumnno de’ Medici, the 
oldest of the family, Called the people to 
arms, and drove out flic nobles. During 
tlie neAt ten years, when Florence was , 
disturbed anew by-the Ricni and Afoisui 
'factious, and disUfcted by IV Ammoni- 
zioni (as tlie exclusion of. certain indiial- * 
uolsand families from public honors un- H 
der the pretence of Gibelinism, was ^ 
culled), the Medici joiued die JRfrcL’ 
which was the weaker party. ‘ «V son of . 
Alamaimo, nmned Hartholouu w, entered * 
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pyigtunstthe Albizzi'about firmer liasis. Giovanni de* Medici was, 
but escaped, on its discove- .in 1402, 1408 and 1417, member of the 

I _ __.. _»•_(ill __.1 _ __*1 


magistrate. Salvestro himself, wlien dm- non-and of his impartiality/ U>came, in 
fakmicr of justice, in 1378, procured a law • September and October, 1421, gonfalonier 
by which the Albizzi were* humbled, and* of justice.' The jieople vainly exjvected 
, the Ammonizioni were moderated. The * from him the formation of an opposition 
party of .the Albizzi being afterwards party, which he inis too prudent to at- 
w|hoIly annihilated, hnd the popular party .tempt-, oh the other hand, he was lion- 
having gained the supremacy, Salvestro estly devoted to the Albizzi. He died in 
Attained die great distinction which laid 142$. Of his sons, Cosimo (Cosmo) and 
die foundation for the future influence of ixirenzo, the former liegins the splendid 
bis housA The moderation of Salvestro series of the celebrated .Mediri; the latter 


and his family preserved ^bem from fall¬ 
ing, even when, a few years later, the 
pam which had, elevated him prepared 
its own ruin by its arrogance. Thus the 
Medici, undistiiriied in their greatness and 
affluence., saw the Albizzi, Strozzi, Scali, 


was the ancestor of the grand-duke o£ 
Tuscany. Cosmo had aln*ady a seat in 
the sijpioria. ill 141«». Though ho made 
little direct opposition to die ruling |>am, 
yet the great iilienilitv which his immense 
wealth allowed him to exercise, collected 


Alberti, fall around them : for they did not, 
like the latter, aspire to the supreme jkiw- 
cr of the state. Yet they also, at least for 
a period, bceaine the v ietnns of repftblican 
party spirit. In on insurrection of the 
people against tin* principal citizens and 
the revived (*am of the Albizzi, TJ!>3, 
tin* furious populace obliged A on de’ 
Medici, Salvestnfs son, and at that time 
bead of the family, to be their leader, and 
to compel the signaria ah grunt their de¬ 
mands. Veri might easily hate then lie- 
come the. master of Florenrt* t but lie 
made use of his iufluence with tly J»eppie 
only os a mediator, and palmed the dis¬ 
turbance. But the sigtioria failing to ft/ilil 
their promise- to tlie jieople, he and his r 
adherents loudly expressed tlwir dissatis- 


a numerous party around him, which, en¬ 
vious of tlie Albiz/i, neglected no means 
to weaken them. This dors not, indeed, - 
apjiear to have larch effected by the insti 
gallon of < -osino, and his fwirtv was w»t 
even called after liim, hut rtiftpr a rertain 
Puccio Pucci, who, with Averardo dc’ 
Medici, was most zealous to gain him par¬ 
tisans; vet he was considereil by the Al- . 
bt/zi the chief of’the |«irtv, and their most , 
dangerous enemy. He was finally seized ‘ 
pnd f impnsniicd, without lieiug’ proved 
guilty of any crime, * xcejit his jtojmlar 
aftubdity, and succeeded only by bribing 
the gonfalonier Bernardo (jiiadogni in 
having the sentence of death, which was 
proparing fur him by Rinaldo All*i/z.i, 
converted into Immshnietil to Padua 


faction. The suspicious government took 
advantage of some threats, uttered l*y a 
friend’ of the Medici, to baui-h all those 
.members of the family who were lineally 
.descended from Salwstro, vvitli their 
friends. .Some of these espies, and among 
tfiPin Antonio, m concert with their 
friends in Florence, attempted, in 13!*/, 
vto return and seize the government. They 
'/forced their wav into tfte city, hut found 
no assistance, and were obliged to lake 
refuge in die church S. Rc|iurhta, where 
r tt part of them web* killed, and a put 
made prisoners and executed'. After the 
detection of another conspiracy, ixcited 
by the duke of Milan, in 1100, among tlie 
Floretitinejltiles iu ‘Lombardy, ana n» 
which intranitants of Florence were to 
have cooperated, the Medici were again 
banished, with die exception of a tew. 
But these few, who continued, to enrich 
themselves fiy successful commerce, r«- 

r the distinction of dieir house on a 


(14-f3 J. Yet his fnupils were wo numerous, 
that a year after, a .vignon/i, which con¬ 
sisted, wholly of them, recalled Cosmo, 
and Imnislteil Rinaldo and his adherents. 
H/ this victory, the jmrty of the Medici 
acquired the useendtuiey” Nevertheless, 
Cosmo scorned to use force ngainst his 
enemies; but some susjweted persons 
wen: hanished iti 1412. The wortliy Ne- 
ri Capponi endeavored to opjiose the. (mi- 
icy or Cosmo; who was a friend of Fran¬ 
cesco Sforza. But Cosmo was contented 
with jiroteeting himself against his ene¬ 
mies by the number of his friends, and 
was able to cheek the arrogance of the 
latter, which ho most feared, by inspiring 
them with -a dread of the former. The 
ruling {Muty in Florence was accustomed 
to obtain* for some of their number, from 
the people, die grant of full (mwent (ta/ig) 
to appoint die magistrates for some yeans. 
Cosmo himself caused Nori to lie appoint¬ 
ed yne of tlmse commissiatiere, ana thus 
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attached him to his own party, which haz¬ 
arded nothing in receiving the weaker one 
of Neri. When, after thp death of Neri, 
the term of the balia was expired, he did 
not make use of his [tower to effect a pro¬ 
longation of. it, as heretofore Some less 
sagacious chiefs had done, Irtit waited qui¬ 
etly, until the great mass of those, who 
vainly expended honors from the people, 
hut might htive hopes of receiving thorn 
from him, effected the renewal of the 
firmer oligarchy for eight years, in 1458. 
Indeed, it was always his policy to let 
others work fur his advantage, while he 
remained in apparent indifference and in¬ 
activity himself As l'uccio Pucci was 
formerly called the tyead of his parly, so, 
at present, To,smo ruled the republic, from 
1158, through Luca Pitti, he himself re¬ 
maining in the hark ground. From 
thence he observed his friends and his en¬ 
emies, and endeavored to keep the former 
within the hounds' of moderation, which 
are essential to the existence of a constitu¬ 
tional aristocracy, ami much more to that 
of an insecure oligarchy. He was less suc¬ 
cessful in this, his later years, particu¬ 
larly on account of the imperious charac¬ 
ter of Luca Pitti. He therefore laid it 
down as a rule, never to distinguish him¬ 
self m his mode of living hy expense or 
by a splendor that would excite envy. His 
Mijiertluons wealth he exjiended upon 
public buildings, witli which lie adorfted 
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against Milan and Naples, and hie eon 
Giovanni, iiad both died before him ; bis >. 
other son, Piero, on account of hW iU*f 
hetdth, seemed little capable of lining at , 
fheliead of <he state ; the sons of Piero, 
Hill liano and Loren'/o, wrire still minors. - 
Pi«fo, in the commencement of his course,* , 
lost much of the favor which the Floren¬ 
tines would •readily have transferred to , 
huti from his adored father, in consequent* 
of,following the ef?l suggestion of a falss* - 
friend,, Diolisalvi Neroiii, who advise I 
him, in order to restore his finances, which 
had suffered ffogi the munificence of his 
lather, to exact tlie payment of many sums 
of money', which Ids father had lent to 
citizens. The [Rowing dislike of the peo¬ 
ple towards him on account of tliis meas¬ 
ure, and also tjio lietrothiiient of his son 
Lorenfco with (Clarice (of the noble house 
ofOrsini), were eagqfiv taken advantage of 
■by Ncroni and the ambitious Luca Pitti, 
in conjunction with the true .patriot Nicold 
Soderini, and Agnolo Acciajuoli, the, per¬ 
sonal enemy of the Medici, to effect his 
downfall. They prepared a list of names 
personally subscrib'd by the enemies of 
the Medici. Piero, to whom this was 
made known, procured a similar list • 
of the names of his friends and parti¬ 
sans, which many subscribed onder the 
influence of fear, wdio liad already enrolled 
themselves amongliis adversaries. After 
unsuccessful attempts, by moderate mea»- 


Florcncc, uitd in a splendid munificence, ures, to change the government, thomale- 

■ 1 .' 1 “ - 1 • contents resolved to put Pigro to cfeath in 

his«own house *at Carreggi, and to take 
jMjssessiou of the government with die 


not only towards bis adherents, but es¬ 
pecially towards artists and learned men; 
among whom Argyropy fits, MauritiusFici- 
ntis, tXc., enjoyed a liiieral share of his fa¬ 
vors; for be himself was a cultivated and 
accomplished friend to science, without be¬ 
ing a less active merchant, or a less saga¬ 
cious statesman. It would have been 
easy for him, who in F.urope was eousiff- 
ered as the prince of Florence, u>‘ ally 
himself with princes ; hut he married his 
sons and his grand-daughters to the daugh¬ 
ters and sons of Florentine citizen*.. Witb 
equal wisdom he managed the foreign af¬ 
fairs of the 'republic, in its difficult rela¬ 
tions with Naples, Milan and Venice, in 
which his commercial connexions with all 
countries anil 


(assistance of the marquis of Ferrara. 
But the design was revealed to Piero, 
whereupon, in August, with a nu¬ 
merous body of armed men, he went to 
Flcfenee. Guarded by these, be kept 
quietly iu Iris own house. His enemies 
also armed themselves, but were discour¬ 
aged by the'defection of Luca Pitti. Pie¬ 
ro having professed his moderation to a 
dc|iutatiou of eminent citizens, ami de¬ 
clared tlmt he did allot desire the renew: I 
of the expired balia, the people would un¬ 
dertake nothing against him ; bis enemies 
therefore dispersed, and their leaders fled 
The balia was then re-' 


thev became 


pony 
worn this 


his vast credit firmly sup-, from Florence. _ 

ported him. (The learned Pignotti is* liewed ,to die pony of the Medici, ami 
•more rigid and impartial than Ho^eoe in 
liis judgment upon Cosmo.) After Cos¬ 
mo had done every thing which ho could 
to establish his house in the [mpulgr favor, 
he died in 14li4, with unxious thoughts 
, respecting the future ; for Iris' kinsman, 
the sagacious Bernardo do’ Medici, who 


tune supreme. 
But die other members of th^Mth'a abused 
this power iu die most arbitnTt* manner, 
and nero, being almost constantly conrin- ■ 
ed to his Inal, was unable to prevent thejn; 
lie was, therefore, on tin* point of recalling 
his banished enemies, in order, by tl\eir 


had gained so much honor in the war means, to check the violence of Iris friends, 

\ * 
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' •VliMi m$$h prevented him (1469). The, munificence rewarded. He increased the' 
«secret enemiftp of the Medici, on account Medicean library, so rich in manuscripts, 
TWf the youth and inexperience of his sons, founded by Cosmo in 1471. He also 
Ix>ren 2 o.and Giutiabo, thought the lime -opened a school of die arts of design, in' 
' ferorahle for a new attempt to overthlow a palace adorned with ancient statues and 
that pbwerful house. lit conjtuickon excellent paintings. All, who in this age* 

, with pope Sextus IV and the arebbisjop had gained a reputation in Florence k»r 
; of Fisa, Francesco Salviati, tlie PaZzi, the great talents, shared his jiatronage. Loren- 
family next in consequence tt> ,tlie Medici, 7,0 was therefore sumatned the Mcyptifi- 
formed the plan of'an assault on Lo- cent. Honored by all the princes of Ku- 


, rfenzp and Giulinno, hliich, after many 
disappointments, was carried into.execu- 
] lion April 20, 1478, in the church S. «Re- 
parata. They failed, inched, in their at- 


rope, beloved by his fellow-citizens, he 
/lied in 1492, and with hitn die glop* of 
his country.—See Fabroni’s Vita Lour. 
Medina (Pisa, 1784,2 vols.,4to.), and Wib 


tempt on Lorenzo; but Gxuliano was uiur-' liam Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo dc' Medici. 


dered. The (teople immediately armed 
diemselves in the cause offhe beloved Med- 
. ici, his assassins were put to death, and the 
house of Pazzi was overthrown. Loren¬ 
zo, now the only head of his hou.4% and 
-more than ever confirmed in the govern¬ 
ment of the republic, ruled it in a manner 
worthy of his grandfather, whom he sur¬ 
passed in wisdom and moderation, as in 
magnanimity and munificence ; btit par- 


Tho Operc di Lorenzo rfc’ Medici, 
to U Magnifico , weq? published at Flor¬ 
ence in 1820, in a splendid edition, at-, 
the expense of die grand-duke, Leoradd 
II, and contain the first complete collec¬ 
tion of his poems (4 vols., quarto). Lo¬ 
renzo left three sons, Piero, married to ' 
Alfonsina Orsini; Giovanni, ut the age of 
14 cardinal, and afterwards pope Leo X; 
and Giulinuo, duke of Nemours. Piero, the 


, ticularly ia his active zeal for the arts and 
sciences. By alliances with Venice and 
Milan, he protected Florence against the 
machinations of the po[K: and the kiug of 

* Naples. He then made a journey to Na¬ 
ples, and induced the kiug, the bitterest 
enemy of himself and.Jbis country, to be¬ 
come his wannest fnend, and an ally 
against tbe attacks of the implacable pope 
and the faithless Venetians. By his hon¬ 
orable and wise policy, he placed the bal¬ 
ance of power in Italy on a footing, which, 
until bis death, ensured to her full securi¬ 
ty and ample scope to extend and confirm 
her prosperity. Great losses induced him 

• to give up commerce, which die Medici 
had always carried on, though, indeed, by 
agents who were frequently treachefbus 
or inefficient. These losses had reduced 


new head of the state, was wholly unqunl- * 
ified for the place. In t\\p years, he had 
alienated the duke of Milan and the king 
of France from the republic, and, by his 
imprudence and weakness, hut psrUcu- 
lariy by the disgraceful peace of tSerezna, 
had made himself despised and hated 
by tbe Florentines, who would willingly 
have honored his great father in him. He 
was, in consequence, divested of the gov¬ 
ernment, and banished, with his whole 
family. After several attempts, by fraud 
or force, to it rum, Piero lost his life, (1.504) 
in the battle of the Gurigliano, being 
drowned in this river, where he was with 
the French army. In 151ft, his brother, 7 
the cardinal Giovanni,, by an insurrection 
raised by the popular _ preaclter Ilierony- 
rifus Savonarola, obtained a reestablish- . 


hint to such a want of money, that he was 
often compelled to borrow large sums 
, ftotn the public treasury; yet, when he 
withdrew his property from trade, he was 
sufficiently wealthy to* purchase princely 
domains,and not only to adorn them with 
■palaces of regal splendor, but id so to or¬ 
nament Florence with elegant edifices. 
Iti the long peace, which his wisdom pro¬ 
cured for die republic, he entertained the 
Florentines tyith elegant and splendid fes¬ 
tivals, himsgtf w£th the society of tfir^mont 
.disuoguifftfcd literati of his age, whom (as, 
'for instance, DemetriusCbrdcond ylas, Ag- 
ofo da Momepulciano, Christopher Lari- 
ini, and, above all, the great John Pico 
of Mirandola') his fatnfe and his invitation 
had attracted to Florence, and his princely 
*. . * * '«■- , * 


meut in his liutivc city, and when he be- ’ 
came pojie, in 1514; he elevated his fami¬ 
ly again to its pristine splendor. Piero’s* 
son, I/irenzo, created by the pope duke 
of Urbino, was the head of the stab*, 
though always without the princely title, 
and ’with the preservation of the repuhli- ; 
caq forms. He died in 1519. Julius, a 
^natural' son of the Giuliano wlio was 
murdered in 1478, ascended the papal 
throne, in 152ft, under the title ofCletiicnr 
VII, dnd, in lSftft, Catharine, Lorenzo’s 
daughter, became tlie wife of Henry 11, 
king <16 France; after which events, the , 
speedy dissolution of tlie semblance of lib¬ 
erty at Florence was readily foreseen. The 
Florentines, indeed, seemed on tlie poipt 
ofjrecoveriijg their ancient freedom, when 
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- they banished, in 1527, the ■vicious Alda* “ the retail traffic, which Ferdinand 
sandro ; but this was 1 the last ebullition of * up. Under these grand-dukes* the qrto v? ! 'j 
republican spirit At the persuasion of and sciences flourished at Florence^aiujU 


Clement VII, Charles V besieged Flsrcgne 
in 1531, and after its capture reinstated 
> Alessandro, piade I dm duke of Florence, 

* and gave him his natural daughter, Marga- 
■ ret, in marriage. At first, the potion lov¬ 
ed him for his affability; but dually, he 
gave himself up to a licentious course 'of 
life. lie was the first independent duke 
of Florence. When Alexander, the last 

. descendant of the grept Cosmo, hod been 
murdered by Lorenzo de’ Medici (a lineal 
descendant from Cosmo’s brother Loren¬ 
zo), in 1537, the, Florentines made a weak 
.ttteinpt to reestablish: the republic; but 
Charles V agaiu attacked them, and his 
jiower promoted Cosmo I (who belonged 
to another branch) to the, dukedom of 
Florence. Cosmo J possessed, as dal his 
successors, the art, but not the virtues,* of 
die great Medici to whom he owed his 
power. To confirm his greatness, he 
made it his chief object to exterminate the 
Strozzi, the hereditary enemies of his 
house, in 1554. '[Vi protect the commerce 
*>fthe Levant'<i$liusiihe Turks, lie founded 
a new religious order, that of St. Stepheu. 
lie was a great amateur and collector of 
antiquities and pictures, and founded the 
♦ xtenrive collection of statues of cele¬ 
brated men, and constantly increased 
the collection of statues in the gamleu 
of Lirenzo the Magnificent. The foun¬ 
dation of the Florentine academy, and of 
the academy of design, in 15t!2, is due to 
him. After lie had made himself master 
of Sienna, with the assistant of Spain, in 
1557, aud by several other acqtiisitions 
had extended the dominions of Florence, 
lie obtained from pope Pius V the title of 
graud-duke of Tuscany ; hut bis son and 

• successor, Francis, first procured, from the 
emperor Maximilian II, whose, sister Jo¬ 
anna he married, the confirmation of this 
.title, in 1575, for a large sum of money. 

Francis’s second wife, the celebrated Ve¬ 
netian, Bianca Capelin, was derlured, by 
the senate of her country, daughter of the. 
republic, itt order to make her worthy of 
. tins alliance. His daughter Maria became 
the wife of Henry IV of France. This 
branch of the Medici had not, like that 
.which became extinct with Alessandro, 
given up commerce ; even when priflees, 
Cosmo I, Francis, and his brother Ferdi¬ 
nand 1 (at that time cardinal), wjho suc¬ 
ceeded him, likewise ar. ardent "over of 
’the arts, as also Cosmo II, the son of the 


in mis circumstance, as well as in the art-': ; 
ful policy of the government (especially I'** 
in tie delicate situation of affairs between. ? 
Ftwice and Spain), was recognised die' 
epint of the great Medici of the fifteenth - 
century: But the state of things was 
changed under Ferdinand II,son of Cos¬ 
mo II, who, in 1621, came to the govern¬ 
ment at the age of eleven years. During 
his jninority, the clergy, and through it the 
jwjml see, acquired a very pernicious in¬ 
fluence in the administration, and persuad¬ 
ed him, contrary to the jiolicy of his father, 
to throw himself into the arms of Spain, 
and Austria—an alliance made use of by 
these courts to drain immense sums of 
money from the treasury of the Medici, 
which was thought to be inexhaustible. 
He governed 4ft ye3rs, and his son, Cosmo 
III, austerely brought up, fnd destitute of ‘, 
all political capacity, 53 years, from 1670 • 
to *1723—a century in u hicii Tuscany. 
w r as reduced to the most deplorable state, 
by an enormous national debt, and by an 
exhaustion of all the sources of national 
wealth. Fortunately lor this couia-y, - 
John Gusto, son of Cosmo III, was the 
last of his family, once so glorious, but 
now* degenerated beyond hope of recove¬ 
ry. He died in rf37, after an inefficient 
reign, and, in compliance with the terms 
of the jieace of Vienna (1735), left his 
duchy t<t the house of Lorraine. Francis 
Stephen, duke %>f Lorraine and grand- ' 
dyke of Tuscany (afterwards the'emperor 
Francis I), mqiic a contract with the sister 
of John Gasto, the widowed qleciress of 
the Palatinate, the last of the name of 1 
Medici, by which he acquired the various 
allqdiul possessions of her house, and also 
the celebrated works of art and antiqui¬ 
ties collected by her ancestors. Under 
the 26 years’ reign <5f his sou, five wise 
anil virtuous Leopold, Tuscany recovered 
from a decline that hail lasted for more 
Uvan a century. (§ee Tuscany, mid Clay¬ 
ton’s Memoirs of the House of Medici.) 

Mr.mci # Luigi, don, minister of the king 
of Naples, descended from the ducal 
house of Ottojano, was iluke of Sarto, 
high steward of the king of Naples, and, 
for some time* president jaf die ministry . 
He succeeded Acton (q. v.),and rendered 
service, in 1S05, by jmprofinft the stati^ 
of tlie'finanCes. : During the reign of Jo¬ 
seph’ Bonaparte and Joachim Murat, he 
resided in England, and returned with. 


last (who succeeded in 160ft), continued the Bourbons to Naples, where he was, 
engaged in it, and Francis even continued minister of the police, .when Murat* in- 

m % 0 , . , r *,’,*» 
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• fluced by raise' reports, purposely spread is founded tin The study of matfs physical 
7 in order; tp lead him to bis ruin, passed and moral nature, in health and in disease 
,-«Conawa to the Neapolitan territory. Created by necessity, the offspring of in- . 
Medici ordered ‘the coasts to be watched, ' a sfiuot, observation, time, and reflection, it 
and Murat was taken and shot. rThe 1 began in ages previouslothcreconls of hire 
minister’s report on this event is contained tory p it has struggled at at) times, and eon- 
■ in the papers of that time (1815).^ In tinues to struggle, with favorite theories; 
1818, Medici concluded a concordat© with hns been inflnenred by all systems of phi- 


3 thb pope. He now Improved tlie- system 
VyOf coinage, &c. In 1819, die king, on his 
proposal, ordered “that all judges should 
^ decide causes according to the literal 
1 meaning of the laws, and, wherever ^this 
.’ Was not clear, should follow reasonable 
'interpretations, and not die commentaries 


losophy and religion, by tmth and supersti¬ 
tion ; aud has, witli the slowness which 
marks all the important advancements of 
mankind, but lately emerged from some , 
of the prejudices of ihom-ands of tear.-, 
and will long continue subject to others. 
Like other sciences, medicine lias gained 


of jurisconsults; after which, the reasons more from the single discoveries of do.-e 


of the sentence should V\> printed.*’ To 
"i lear the prisons, filled with captive rob¬ 
bers. Medici sent 2000 criminals to Brazil, 
according to a treaty concluded vv : th the 
court of Rio. Janeiro. Vet his administra¬ 
tion, particularly tbe*'reestablishment of 


ol(servers than than centuries ol" thetirj. 
For die few hundre ds ol* years in which 
men have begun to apply themselves 
more to actual observation, and the hti- 
>u«!i bndv has been) earcfulh studied, 
medicine, "like all the natural sciences to 


convents, in 1819, .net with much censure. 
The people were dissatisfied with the new 
tax on, landed property (fundarui). The 
revolution broke out at Nohi, July 2, 1820. 
The ministry of the police bar! previously 
been given to the prince of Cunosa, who, 
unlike Medici, united with the secret 
society of the Cattkrafi, in order to sup¬ 
press the Carbonari, whilst Medici Jmd 
sent die most ardent members of these 
societies to the insantfflospitals. Medici 
gave in his resignation, and retired to 
, Rome* where he remained fi>r sortie time 
* after tlie return of the king to Naples, 
fiat when the' violent i.icasim*s of jhe 


which it is so near akin, has made great 
progress. The higher kinds of skill and , 
knowledge, in the earlier stages of nations, 
arc in general eve lush < iy appropriated 
by tlie priests, and ibis lias been the ease 
with medicine and tlie ofiier brunches of 
natural science. Tin- knowledge ol" 
medicine was a secret of the Egyptian 
priests, and, in Greece, it was carefully 
concealed, and transmitted from son to 
son, by tlie family of the .Wlepjadcs, an 
ord -r of priests of /Ksculapius lylvlrpins 
To these lielonged t!ie great Hippocrates. 
(»j. v.; He umbrioob, m the fifth c< n- 
turv Ii. <*., aft.-r making himself master 


prinCe of Cariosa appeared to be ill adapt¬ 
ed io restore order, tlie king, on the advice 
, of Austrituresolved to'form a new minis¬ 
try (Julie 7822), the president of winch 
■was prince Alvaro Ruflb, and the finances 
. were once more given to Medici: miller 
measures were uow adopted. To cover 
the deficit in the revenue, a loan had Imerf 


of the medical knowledge preserved m 
the temples a) ('us an<l Cnidus, to la-come' 
the thunder of scientific medicine, by 
separating the results of actual cx^Hvieneii 
from vain speculation. His doctrine may 
be called the empiric raHanalum; and, nu- 
mrrous as are the systems that have 
flourished since, in ancient and modem- 


eontrarted with the house of Rothschild. 
‘When the king, with prince Ruflb, went 
, to the congress of Verona, and afterw ards 
vto Vieftna, Medici wajv upjwiinted presi¬ 
dent of the council of ministers. lie saw 
’htmself obliged to contract a new loan 
, witli |he braise of Rothschild, for two 
, millions and a half pounds sterling, for 
; which, customs and other indirect taxes 
were; pledged. Under the reign ol" Fran- 
; ( ds l, Medici retained his high post.„ lie 
■went witk hi$ king to Madrid, and is said 
'*10 have been consulted respecting the 
regulation t»f the cmlwirrassod finances of 
Spain. His died in 1830. 

MernciM ; the science of disease^ and 
the *irt of heading or allev iating them. It 


times, mankind has always returned to 
his principle of making observation die 
only ntle in the treatment of diseases. 
The doctrine of Hippoerates w as blended, 
by. bis immediate successors, with the 
Platonic philosophy, whereby was form- 
t;tl the (so called) andutl liotcvudir. system, • 
In Alexandria, which was, from 300 R. O, 
the seat of learning, medicine wus one of 
the branches studied, hi it soon degenerated 
into mere dialectics and I took learning. 
Hence We find it soon followed by the 
empiric school (28f! B. die methodic 
school (100 B. (-*.), the pneumatic school, 
(<!8 B. C.j, and, at length, by the eclec¬ 
tic school (81 A. I>.), which look from all 
tlie others. A philosophical and grew, 
» 1 P * 1 f 
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', 4 !!pst undisputed preeminence during Urn 
‘middle ages,* and down to the sixteenth 
century. For some, time (in the seventh 
century), the mtollecnnd Arabians culti¬ 
vated the Heiences,*and with them inedh> 
cine. They also founded their medicine 
nil tlial of (ialen, lull fashioned the science 
according to their notions, and left it not 
umruprmed in respect of practical appli- 
\ aiion and pharmacology. Arabian tnodi^ 
cun; reached its highest jwiint under Avi- 
Amia (horn JtfS(l), who, for some time, 
wa« esteemed even Jiigher than fhtleu; 
•>he opinion of the latter's H.pt riority, 
however, eventually revived. The WeM- 

♦ ni medicine begin-- with the medical 
rchoo} of Salerno, pei'icqi*- existing as 
early a- in the ninth eennuy, but well 

• «t;tbli>hed in Upland PiHe, where medi¬ 
cine was taught aronrdimj to the princi¬ 
ples of the (Jrrrk-. .During the ra-t of 
•he middle ages, there evicted, a (iiileno- 
Aruhiau science ot' medicine, nto-.tly .fo-,- 
■ red by ignorant monk-, and only gradu- 
nlU struggling on. after snftering, per- 


--—- y— ~ , n a, 

lynaniic wxdjoohof modern times pro- ;, 
reeled, for the history of which we must - 
rum* the reader to,the works mentioned * 
liclow. For die newest systems, as die 
hommujwithic system of Huluyernunfi (ace 
Hovurojwthy, anil Hahneniann}, or that, 
of M, liruussais," a Frenchman, Who 
strives k* trace all diseases to inflamma- 
iioisof fhe limvefef, we must refer to ttio 
publications of the authors, and to the 
medical periodicals.—See Kurt Sprengel’s 
(Itschirhlt ify drzneihunde (third edition, 
vo* 


HallC, fifth 


lf' 2 ?: translated into 


Freyieh, Paris, lb 10); ,1. F. K. Meeker’s 
(1 esekiehte (hr IJriHunfk {Berlift,lS22, vol, 
1); IfHuiiitons History of Mtdinm'{fc<m- 
doiv 1 K H, 2 vol-., 8 % <>!, vV e.) The vanaus' 
‘medical sciences, or tiio-e closely connect¬ 
ed with them, and more or less requisite 
for.a thorough knowledge of medicine, 
may Ik* thus cmimerated:—the Whole 
range of natural sciences, as zoology (in¬ 
cluding rouipamtix e atomy and physi- 

ology, mineralogy^ geology , botatiy, natu¬ 
ral philosophy, chemistry, &c.: psyebot- 
iiaps. more than any other scinn c, tVom . ogy, which tenches the Vurious pheaom- 


\eryu sujici-stitioti and every miscoricejH 
tn nature. 


:»ou 


In the fouttcenth eentu- 
rv, anatomy was impnned by Moiuhni: 
•'«!< r, the knowledge of medicaments*! iy 
die discovery of new and distant eoiui- 
’ncs, practical medicine, in the apjtear- 
mce of n**w di-ea.-cs. and not a little hy 
lie. frightful syphili-. The h#xx* of Greek 
titemmre was rexixed by the seholai*- 
driven from Greece bv the • onquest of 
* ’on-timtinopJe iiu 14.AH’., t.nd men bat¬ 
ing liOguti to read the Greek medical wri¬ 
ter.-, esjieciallv Hipfuicrates, in the origi¬ 
nal language, a more scientific afld 
. literal spirit of imest i gat ion took the place 
of slavish adherence to antiquated preju¬ 
dice. Thus the full of the Galenic sys¬ 
tem was prepared, which was completed 
in the sixteenth century, and forms the 
essential part of the reformation produced 
by Theophrastus Paracelsus (I5‘4t»). The 
, l iiefnico-thiswsophica! svMeni of this on-.* 
thusiast was refined on l arranged by J. 
B. von Helmom (who died in ltJ-44), until, 
deprived of its theosophicai character, it 
jxtssed oxer into the elicinico-materigl sys- 
tgm of Francis Syh ins (who died in ItiTO), 
and, at length, into the jisvchiatrioasystem 
(froin «.t m Kt h cure) of Staid (who died in 
I7B-4). Yet, soon after Harvey’s (q. v.) 

, grant discovery of tho circulation‘,<n the 


euu of .-i<nlr utul mind: anatomy, which 
teaches the formed situation of the or¬ 
gan- by , lie evainiyarion of dead bodies, 
ami if- divided into urfcologv, treating of the 
bums: ^xndrsmology, ot the ligaments; 
myology, of the^imsclcs; splanchnology, 
ot' the intestines; angiology, of the vessels; 
neurology, of tho nerves: and adcnology, 
of the gland-: organic physiWs, treating of 
tin* mechanical operations of the human 
body, the poxvor,graiity, of its parts: 
physiology, Which treats of aU the phe¬ 
nomena of life in connexion.* Such Is 
the basis id' ail those..bnu»ches of sciefieo 
which may be more pnrtioulariy called 
waited, and w hich we will now’ enUme- 
rftte. Tho sciene^ of health, liiar is, of 
that lyi - which it consists, itg con litioiis, 
and hs signs, is callhd 'hygiene^or, as litr as 
it n*l!it<*s to lite regulation of tin* diet, 
dinhlies. ^Pathology, ou tlye otlier haial, * 
i- the science Of duresMb, of tliut in which’ 
it consists. Its origin. See, JVosolosry treats, 
of the various sorts of diseases, their ori¬ 
gin and symptoms, and strives to arrange 
disoa.ies< into me whttiik 4j*alhufafncal 
matmy teaches the mechani<Al altera-4 
lions and changes of structure., ^emtoiira 

'* * $nmt> add here, #athn*poriictife t>r the ^ 
etwinisiry of the Human body, tkv thewktil n»- f 
[losuii’ii of all parti*-—•« gH>«t intgortiirit branei^.v 


r, , —;v y* [kwiihti oi an ** pares-—* moat nsu-w- t i..*K 

Wt*0d (in , lblp), thg iatremiMhetuatigal i>a( uoially freeted uodn general t^rmisiyy. 

- rnv.vift. -{ ad " a. *, , , ’ • • k iv. 
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tenches to infer from the various symp¬ 
toms, the nature of the disease ; diagnos¬ 
tics, to distinguish the symptoms of differ¬ 
ent diseasesf and prognostics, to itter, 
from the past and present stale of a fits- 
. ease ;, its futurt* course. Therapeutist is 

• tiie Science of the cure of diseases olien 

• divided, into gent rat. treating of the sule 
jfet of cure in general, it* character, Arc., 
and special, of the euros of the particular 
diseases. Surgery treats of mechanical 
injuries, and the inode oi relieving dis- 

. cases and derangements hv meMiaHiral 
moans. Obstetrics treats of the mod's 
of facilitating dehvon'. .Materia when 
is lit*' science of medicines their c\t* rnal 
appearance. history, ju»o effects on the 
human' organi/arton. Pharmacy u aches 
how to press’ne drugs Ac., and to mix 
medicines. Clinics p. \., or tficdicai 
practice.’ applies the ^re»u]ts of all thc-e 
'.’leuees to reab'eyses. We should mcii- 
• on, in this connexion, the history and 
l' ratuo’of medicine, the history of ds- 
se.*.. a very interesting branch. political 
medicine, which is <!,uded into medical 
police and f iren-ic medicine, that hraneh 
which enables the phyieinn to <■ to 
courts and other legal authorities proper 
explanation 4 in regard fa personal injuries 
particular ap]>eanuices of the hod}. A. m, 
as whether a w ound mortal. !iou in- 
4 flirt'd, whetlier a child was dead before 
horn, Am. In ninny countries physicians 
art; appointed hy the governne-pt tbi this 
purpose. Wo must lastly mention ini f- 
vifery, a> tauitid. in many count re*, to 
women, who make n regular ‘■mil} and 
business nf it. A student of m< dic.ue 
ought to l»e well versed mthe two learned 
language^, and cannot di~pi n~c with a rc- 
sperttuhh knowledge of English. 1'reiicli. 
fierin.ati <iiul Italian. \iiiong Uie w^.iks 
which tout of medicine at large arc Die- 
lioruiain i'ei Sr mins .Medicah *>, par vne 
Soeiet- <{• Mnl</inn el Chirunri,u., ‘Paris, 
Ponckouc'.e. containing vnlispg p, 
lf££2), uni Journal iinnph mentnin tin t)irl. 
des Slitting Mul. frorti ]s)~ |sgl, 17 
»ols,, fitillconimm d : Vnryklop.rblicit 
f tier.Aleilkin. fCiss< iuu! a, 1 ?* a b^iitd hvtjio 
•profeaBorsofUie m*-di*-aj t,.ri)l:y at lb rim— 
Urafe, ilufeland, lank. Rudolphi, um rii*- 
l*nld, Berlin, v oi. i, J *'f< : also (iond'.s Book, 
of Mi •diciue .—Malirnl (hogreiphyi* geog¬ 
raphy applied to medicine, treating hli the 
C tabjecus {>f geography winch have any iu- 
. flyoniv upon the health, the bodily struc¬ 
ture, activity of mind, and the diseases of 
iiieii. ft is » science of great interest.—Her* 

• (let, graphical Nosology {mlionium j, Hmtt- 
garC]e23, by Schnumr .—.Mulicul Topog¬ 


raphy is tlie description of single places or 
tracts of country as to the circumstances 
which make them interesting in a medical 
point of view—the winds, rivers, springs, 
mountains, the sea, woods, plains, struc¬ 
ture of the houses, way of living of tile’ 
people, their amusements and customs; in 
short, every thing whieh.nflcrts the health 
of the inhabitants. (Jeogrnphical sittia- 
tKifi. elevation, Arc., belong to it complete 
medical topograph}. (See Mct/lcr's fit tide 
for the ilnucing up of Muliral Topogni- 
phiis, in fierman.) ' 

Mv.iufta- LLxc.im:; ajuiy or iiujurst, 
wh'Teofthc one half consists of deni/ms, 
the other strangers,, in pleas wherein tlfr 
one part} is a stranger. 

Mmm, or Minus v fi„ Nfi;i (the city 
of tiii prophet i; before thedaysof .Mohnin- 
till'd, Juthrib, ancient!} latnppn ; a citv of 
Arabia, in Hcd.-jns, 70 miles E. of Jambn, 
it 4 port on the Red sea, let) .V of Mecca, 
loti. UP 10' E.; hu. ;>.T Id' \.: ]mpida¬ 
tum, about MI00. It is regard* d In Mo¬ 
hammedans a- sncri d. I'rom Us containing 
the tomb of Mohammed., Most of the 
houses are poorly built, ynd the place i- 
of no nnportiincc, except from its con¬ 
taining the sc]uiichr< of Mohammed. Tint, 
scpnlclue i- held in high \eneraiinti by 
Mohammedans, yet the visaing it .s not 
considered nm-sary or highly mentori- 
oiis. and .Medina i 4 mud) lo-s visjietl by 
piljrnms than .Mecca, ,\i ‘.ilu i the r. >niE 
nor the mos-qnc in wln'ii it is enclosed, is 
distinguished by any iu;ignilieence; but 
it was returnk&hle foi an immense treasure 
uf [«arf 4 , pj< cmus stoim 4 , Ac., acnuini- 
lated liit ages |t\ t!,c contributions of rich 
.Molitmimodati.s. initi! it was pillage 1 In 
the Waliabtes, a ti w years since. iSeo 
.Mowm/iuil. ■ 

Mi.dim Sioomv. Alfonso Pen-z (»'uz- 
tfiau, duke of; admiral 'of the armada, 
ip. v.) Philip II received him, after his 
disaster, with unexpected favor. Medina 
dud in 1(11.1. 

MKiUTKitiiA'NF.A's St v (Nostrum Muik, 
Internum Man, vvilh the Romans); the 
large mass of waters between liuropi', 
Asia and Africa, which receives its 
name from its inland position, communi¬ 
cating with the great ocean only by the 
straits of (iibnilutr. fp. v.j Its northern 
shore is jrregujur, (firming large gulfs, 
which Jiave received separate names; 1 k‘- 
tween the western coast of Italy and the 
islandnof Eorsiea and Sardinia, it is culled 
til*- Tusrnn, or Tyrrhenian sea (A/ftre In- 
frum ); between Italy and Illyria find 
Ibilmot ia, tins Mrintic , or Gulf of Venice ; 
farther south, to the west of (ireeee, the 
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Ionian sra (tlie two latter formed the Mart 
Supcrum of the Romnfis); to the north¬ 
ern* of Greece, between Turkey in Ku- 
ro|»c and Nntolia (Asia Minor), the drehi- 
pelago, or JEs'ran fan. ltp southern shore 
is less judivitcd. It receives the waters 
of the Ulnek sea, by a current which sets 
constantly through the Dardanelles, and 
thus mingles the waters of the DuumI**, 
the Po, and the Nile, with those of the 
Dnieper and the Ehro. Its length frAm 
cast to west is afiout 2000 miles; its gen- 
eral hiejulth \aries from 7—sOO to 4—oOO 
miles; between Genoa and lliscrta it i- 
about 07.") miles; betwein the Mintliein 
pari of hah and cape Hon, tint qua*' 200 
miles. r l'lie principal islands ofthe Medi¬ 
terranean are tin* Aaleauc isles. ( nr-icn, 
Sardinia, Sicily, Elba, the I'M >riri islands, 
Malta, the Ionian i-li < 'alpha (< ’iv :e) and 
Cyprus. (So //n,w aituhsj The winds 
are irregular, the ti«It s iniiahle and slight, 
rarely exceeding two li'et of ri-e atnl lidl. 
and the sea is generally short and rough.; 
A strong central current m ts into tie- At¬ 
lanta - throneli.the strait- of Gihraltar: on- 
each shore arr^snpcrfu’ial counter current- 
setting from the ocean info the -ea; but a 
rapid under current Mas uni. In a mm- 
ruercinl point of y iew, the Mediterranean 
h of the green st inteo st: it- -! me- con¬ 
tain numerous celebrated poit-, and if* 
waters are cohered with flu ships of all 
the w estern nations. The dideient ftiari- 
time powers maintain a mo il force in 
the sea, which till lately has hi eu in¬ 
fested wnli pirate-. I;- ma-t- w-. u the 
scats ot' some of the eatjjiesf cn Hl^ed 
nations - , the Egyptians, Plueiacian-, Car¬ 
thaginians, Greeks and Rinnans.—See 
Steel’s ('Juirt of the Alulthmuiuin [Lon¬ 
don, JH2M). 

Mulih rmitotn Puts. In the treaties 
between England and^ tin* Harlmry st.wes,. 
it used to be agreed, that the subject- of 
the former should pass the sins imino- 
lesttwl hy the cruisers of thus** states ; and, 
for better ascertaining what ship- ami 
vessels lie longed to Hritish subjects - . it 
was provided, that they should produce a 
vans, under the hand and seal of the lord 
high admiral, or the. lords commissioner* 
of the admiralty. The passes were made 
out at the udmiralty, containing a very- 
few words, written on jKirehment, with 
oninments at the top, through yvhich a 
scolloped indenture was made; the srol-* 
loped tops were sent to I turbary, and be¬ 
ing put in possessionof their cruisers, the 
ttommanders yvere instructed to sulli»r all 
persons to pass who had passes that 
would Jit these scolloped top^. # 
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Mi.piim (Latin, middle or mean), In 
science; the space or substance through • 
w hich a body moves or acts. Thus air w 
tins medium through 'which sound is S 
trriismmed. light passes, &c.. A trims-* 
pine at mditiui is that which allows the. - 
trJL passage of rays of light: a nfrarlixt/e 
niniium is one which turns them aside in 
their course.— Medium, iu logic. tc*ee Sijl- 
lopitnn.) 

Mi.rutv, ('ikci i.ATt.-vp. [See ('inv- 
laiina^li ilium.) 

)lt!ii,Afi imi.fj/ilus Cnmunicn.y% a small 
European tree, allied to and somewhat 
•rc-i milling the quiuce, and lielonging to 
tie inmtid ffunily - rewnrv. The flowing 
are moderately* laigi*. white, ami solitary 
at flic e\in mid* s of the branches; the 
i dyvand p'-dnticlc-are < ettony: the fruit,, 
in lli*> ndnvattd yririctifs, is large, ayd. 
betiire it i- perfidy rip<. ha- an s .\ees- 
.-nely aus'iro and astringent taste. The 
medial - do not rip« n ifittuitilly on the tree, 
hut arc collected in tjje autumn, and 
spread iiji'Ui straw til! flu y become soft.* 
and appmach die state ot decomposition. 
They bate now a swot, vinous flavor, 
which, Ii-'Uimi - , :-j not to the taste of 
nio-r peopli, 

Mi t*oi ; formerly a * om.try of France, « 
in tli* mi-:. ;;n pan of Guienne, between 
tire (.’•:■ a.;te unitin'sea, ill the present 
dep. .iMo: of tin - Gtrondi. ,A great pari 
ot it i- t oyer* d w mi wind-and marshes, 
bur. along tin - Garonne, d.- - -oil ir- ii nile, 
and yuld- ev client ytii.j-. See llmdt- 
!<tts H ic' y. * 

.Mrni i.i.v. m anatomy; die fat >nb- 
stance winch tills the <)uiity of a long 
bone. ; Si i /lows, and .Vun'utr. ) 

-.Mo /1 m vegetable physiology, tia - 

p.th of plants, is lodged m the centre or 
ii^an of the \ egcfahlt’ body. In the part- 
most endued with life, like the root, 
or imperially young growing stems or 
branciie-, tin - medulla is usually 'of a 
pulpy substance, but tolerably rirm,"though 
rather brittle. Its color is pale green, or 
yellowish, \vith»a watery transparency, 
the .-ub-tance being' very juicy. 1,’s 

juice- partake but little, or not at all. of 
the pei ulmr lhnor of tin; plant, they i-c- 
mg more of the nature of sap. In 
1 irtinches or • stems more advanced in 
g'lowtli, the medulla, is found of a drier,* 
more while,and eyidently jcliulai teyfure. 

In this stare, ir is \u 11 knt>vvn, m die ti^* 
growti Itranches of elder, the -n ins of 
rush fit, \c. In these, it i> dry, liighiy 
cellular, snow white, exfn ns ly light and 
compressible, though hut slightly elastic. 
In the greater ntmibar of plants, no vessels 
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>• ’ are perceptible in thepith,but in some, scripts. The prices have, been prinM. 

entire veasefe, conveying proper juice, arc .Mkerschm’m. '(See Magnesite,) 

« present, as .ih.tljp gnm elustic fig-tiw, the 1 >Ieuj:ba; one 'of tin; Airies. (See 

proper juifce. of which is seen oMnljiig Eumenidej.) 

• .from different points of the pith, iii ji liji i- Magalonv. (See Mcgatlterivm.) 

* zontid section of the stem. Little isl et* Mehaj.opoms (i. e. forge nty); a city 

known, with certainty. concerning fie of Arcadia, one of the largest /Hies of 
functions, of the pith. It .appears, on File Greece, on the Helissou, containing 

,, whole, to he a mere reiteration of the many temples, a stoa, Ac. The theatre 
cedlular'envdope. and subservient to the of Megalopolis was the largest in Greece. 

■ -vessels which surround, and occasionally The city was built at the suggestion 

■ pass through it. % . of Epaminondas, after the victory of the 

Mem sa. (See Gor dons., , Thebans at Leuctm, about H(58 B. f, as i. 

Mefrjian. John. a l)utch scholar and* city of the fyrotimi league, undwas jhv - 
stati'sumn. imm at the Hague, ifi 17.VJ, pled from it** cities. If is, ut pre-mt, lh«* 
was fhe ouh son at' Gerard Moorman, ineousjdt nible place Smaiio. I'hiiojHi'- 
k tow/it* the author of ft Thesmtrits Ju- men, Polybius, and other ’distinguished 
, ris fivi'if d ranonici, and (h’igiius 7]>ipo- men, wor (• Iwrn here. 

grttphirn, and who had been erented but- Megalo* u„Rl s (Greek, giant lizard; ; 
on *if the. German empire. The son re- an extinct siieciesof li'/<ird,«>f‘aneuonnoi - 
reived Jos early eduction at the Untrue si/e. which, aceonling to Cuvier I !{• 
and at Rotterdam, uud, uidle hardly Jen 'i<<reins stir hs Ossnuents Fossihs, iol: f. 
year-old, translated and published, with- part 2, p. Hid;* Mould !>** :•» lurge a- a 
out the Lte'ivJedye of his father. Molu i-'V whale, it'ne pMgn to it the proportion- 
Manage Forr?. He then studied a! I.cy- which its eharcictcrs indicate. li was 
den, at Leip-ic under Iva:' -ti. and ”.r di-; m rred in England, to .Mr. Bm kiand, 
<«»ttingen under If. ■vie-. After travelling and has also hem found jp France and 
through England, Ipilv and France. ],••• Germany. f 

took the degree of doctor of la wv. at Lev- ' Mn.viiv: a daughter of Cro*»r, king 
den. The mnpbcr of in- writing-, on of Thebe*. g;\en in niiii’.agc to llcicu- 
difTerent subjects, prove- Id- c\nn-iv# lc-. Is.i-au-e i.e bad d< lotted lb* Th<- 
knovvledge. and hi- zeal t' >r virtue aid ban- from the tyranny of the Oiclioim. 
piety. In J7r’7, in, company with his mans. When Ilereules went to bell, by 
wile, be visited EiiglinV.l, S'-otland, and order of Eurysthoos violence w;i- often* i 
‘ Ireland, Germany, Italy, and Northern to Megan. by J.ynis, a Theban e-\ile. and 
Europe, and published fill! and aoeuraV Fhe would have y aid'd to herravi-lx r, had 
accounts of his travels, in il volu/m J'is not Hercnle- utinned that moment and 
, time and labor- were also employed m judi. hed luuy with death. This riiuide: 

the service of the state, the eiture'n and disjileax'd Juno,and she n ndered Hereu! s 
, literary institutions. 1 nder the iviyn of ddiriou>. ^o that he killed Megara anil tie 
Louis Bouajiarn*. fi** was uhreeto! of the tiuve ehddreii he had by her, in n fit of 
' fine arts and of public instruction in tlie .inadness,think)ugtliemiol»e vvildbca-t- 
' kingdom Of Hollaml. Som*- year- l«-ihr<* (See Ilrntihx., Some say that Megan 
.his death, the dignity of senator of" France did not perisli by the hand of liei'hushand, 
was conferred on liii.i.i.n f I,-,- vmi- called hut that ire afterwards married her to hi* 
to Paris. After the restoration, h* 1 retifocd friend Iota*. 

JoTvis country, and iln d in 1*1(1. If-'njc- MkoaRa. (S*-i ‘ Mgaris.) 

his Travels, liis I list, ay of '\\ illiam. count MeovUis, a shnill state of anpiett 

"ofHolland,,and an cdiiimi. vvitii notes, of Greece, west of Attica, occupied the uj - 
U$e ffdqloire des l Vn/oguv fails pur I'Ent- per and wider part of the isthmus of 
ftre.UT Charles V. i>t / J. Vnndwxsr, de- Gorinth. The capital city, Megura, wa- 
tiifrve mention. A* direetor of the arts rendered illustrious, not only hy the tint.- 

* amt sconces, he also rendered important m s- with which g iiiaiiituined its inde- 
inwisiiuu’e in the preparation of the Jaar- |»endi-nce. hut also by n school of philoso- 

* fm&en htn fVetmst happ> n # n Kvnstm in tut phy, foundtwl by one of its citizens, En 
Kmigrijk Htrifamd ot'ir dt Jan-n IsTk*— 7. Hid (q. v.),.a disciple of Socrates. Pan- 

'sH»» widovtv «A esteemed |>oetess, ’ 1ms ♦Minias (i, 40—44]T (‘numerates its. many 
, written h'is life*. His valuable library, the splendid r public huildings.—See Ruing?. 1 
catalogue of which ia. a literary curiosity, ■ nurn’s fins alk Megans (Berlin, 1825). 
was sold hy auction, at the Hague, in Meoatheriijw, or Giant Smith ; aft 
1824, and Iwought 17],000 Dujeh guikleiv, extinct genusof rin sloth family, 6f which * 
‘XQMtt of vvhich were paid ft*r the matiu- ■ fossil reiuaim have been found only in 
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America. Two specie# luWOvbeen die- a France, mi Siir he Travaiix dee EUaxs 
covered, tlie M. Cuvieri&nd the,jH. Jeffet- du Cdiuervataire h Route. ; '' |V 

sonii ; the latter was -first described by . Mkikom. Jdhn Henry (in Latin, Meibb^ r: . 
president Jefferson, under the name of rniis), a ceieb^ted physician, was a native 
mcgalonyx, pr great claw (Transactions of ofjfeieknst&dt, where he wo# born in 1390. - 
the Am. I’hil. f?oc., iv. 246). The.megii- AjBer travelling" in, Italy, and taking his' 

daltarV decree ai Basil, he returned home,, 
And occupied a medical chair in the uni-' 
versify of Heltnstadt. In 1026, lie was 
, appointed physician of Lulieck, whet* he 
died, in 1655. His works are, rfureln 
Cassio*hri Formida Comitie xbchiatromm 
(ldfitylto.); De Cmi FlagrontminItc medi 


tlierium unites some of the. generic char¬ 
acter of the nrinadillocs ‘with some of 
those of the sloth; its size must have 
been equal to that of die rhinoceros. 
Three specimens of the first species have 
been discovered in South America, and 
one in Georgia. The only fragments of 
the second speeiis hitherto discovered, 
.were found in Girni Briar count}, Va., 
hi a saltpetre cave. (See (foilman’s Jim. 
vVnt. Hi.doty, vtd. ii,*17M—201.) 

M kg hi m ; a species of headaehe ; a pain 
generally ntfecling one side of tin* head, 
towards the eye, or temple, and arising, 
sometimes from the state of the stomach, 
sometimes from rhenmatie and gouty af¬ 
fections. in French it it* called migraine, 
derived from hemirrtmia , from the Greek 
mo (signifying, in compound words, half) 


It aflects chiefly por- 
(8re Moham- 


and nfxir.or (the skull). 
sons of weak rterves. 

Mkhkmko An 1 ‘a' ha 
mid, Viceroy of Egypt.) 

Mf.iirju, Stephen Henry, a celebrated 
musical composer, and ihomlior rif the in¬ 
stitute of France, bom at Giv-et, in 176:1, 
received his first lessons from a bliiuk or¬ 
ganist at his native place, and lice ante 
such a proficient ihat, at the age of 12, he 
was iip|M)iiiied joint organist to the afiliey 
of Yallcdieu. The desire of imprqfctffJT 
his tali'ills attracted him to l*.iris in 1776. 
He there studied under F.delmami, and, af¬ 
terwards, under f Buck; and. alter the de¬ 
parture of the latter for Vienna, jMchtil 
presented to the royal academy of music 
’the opera of C'ora and Alonzo; *lmt his liu- 
phrosine and Coradin was lirst |ierformed 
at the comic o|>cru, in 17IK). This was 
fiillowed, at diftemnt periods, by St rat o- 
nice, Inito, Joseph, -and many other ope¬ 
ras, l«!#i<les the ballets of the Judgment 
of Paris, Dansomnitie, ifltd 1'erseus und 
Andromeda. Man'll was pfie of the three, 
ins|HTtors of instruction lit the conserva¬ 
tory of uiiihic, from its creation, in 1795, 
till itn suppression, in 1H15. He was then' 
appointed siqieriiUciidcnt of music jit the 
king’s I’hapol, and professor of composi¬ 
tion at tin; royal school of music. He 
was chosen a member of tho institute ill 
1796, and of the academy of fin? arts in 
I8Bi, ttiul was idso a- knight of the le¬ 
gion of honor. He died at Paris, 1817) 
Mehul read lieforu the institute two re- 
o ports Sia^l'Etat jiduel de la TMusiquf o» 

:«*. i 


ca d venerea; Jusjurandvm Hippocratis; 
Gr. it Lai., with coinmenUyies relative to 
the history of Hippocrates, his disciples, 
(S:c. After his death ap|>eared his treatise 
I)e Ccrp eisiis, Potikudque. d Ebriaminibua 
extra J'inum n!its .—IBs son, Henry tyi- 
Itom, also a physician, was bom at Litbeck 
in 1(>58, and became prolessor of medi¬ 
cine in the university tif Helmsfisdi. In* 
1678, he was made professor of poetry ’ 
nndlihtory. He was tlie author qf nn-* 
tnerous medical and anatomical disserta¬ 
tions. and distinguished himself by his in¬ 
vestigation of the sebaceous glands and 
duets in the eyelids, the valves of tie. 
veins, and Hie pftpilhe of the tongue. His 
principal historical pidiliention, Rentm 
(ienmtnieuntm Tovu tres, is a collection 
of writers on GcfTnan lustory*. -He also ' 
wrote many pieeu^foneerning die dukes' 
of Brunswick and 1, linen berg, and, in. 
1687, lu*published M Saxonies inftrlorie 
Higtoriam IntriMuctio. Henry Meibom 
died in 1700. * 

MvibumiVs. Marcus, a learned philok*- 
trist, horn at Totyiingeii. in ilie duchy of, 
Holstein, m 16J10. Settling at Stockholm, 
he acquired the favor of queen Christina, 
whom he inspired w ith much of the .same 
enthusiasm, with respect to the ancients, 
which jMisscssed Iritnself. Having pre¬ 
vailed upon his royal mistress to Ins pres-. 
cut at a concert, which he proposed to 
conduct entirely iqioii the plau of the an¬ 
cient Grpeks, and gt which proftssor Nan- 
iliius was to dance a Greek dance, die ridi¬ 
cule of soi^e of the courtiers at the nhsurdi- 
ty of the performance, exciunl his anger so 
\ iolcntly, that, forgetful of the presence of 
tjw sovereign, he> struck M. Bourdelot, a 
physic Ap* who, as he fancied, encouraged 
it, a yiolent blow in the lace. Tliis indis- 
eretion induced him to ijuif Sweden for, 
Denmark, where he ohtimw'd.a professor¬ 
ship in the college established for the edu¬ 
cation of tlie young nubility at Bora, was, 
eventually adnuic.ed to die rank of a roy- 
td counsellor, and made president of the 
customs. Ills iyattenfiou to die duties of 
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' his post ‘soon 1 , caused his retooval, on 
Jghieh h%rtmiirod to Amsterdam, and be¬ 
came Ifesthnoal professor there, but ost 
tins rtppplutment, also, by ’his petula ice 
in refusing to give lessons to tlite son of 
one of tlie principal burgomasters. A or 
visiting Fronce nud England,. Meibmmus 
returned to Amsterdam. and died there, in 
.3711. ‘H is principal work is an edition of 
the seven Greek musical writers. Arisiox- 
enus, Euclid, Nicouiachus, Alypius, Gau- 
denfius. diaecbius and Aristides Qumtjha- 
' nus with np appendix, containing the Dt 
Mavra of Alariianus Felix. His other 
writings are Dialogues on Proportions. On 
the Construction of the Tirreine < hdleysof 
the Ancients, aud an edition of Diox ins 
Li>riius [2 voLs, 4tn.t. 

Mn.NAf ; A charming island in theJ>eau- 
tiful lake of Constance, belonging to Con¬ 
stance, with 50 inhabitants and an ancn t,t 
castle. It is mudrresorted to in mix cllere. 
in Switzerland. . , 

• 31 vveus. Christopher, horn at Otten- 
dorf, kingdom of Hanover, in 1747. stud¬ 
ied at Gottingen riom 17t>7, and afterwards 
became one of the most valuable teach* is 
there. His works are very innncrou-s on 
various subjects, and of uucijnal merit. 
As an academical teacher, hr- activity in 
organizing and promoting me pio-penty 
of his university wt^Cnhrinsr. and it i- 
much to l>o regn'tiethdiat his history of 
the university wa» le!i incomplete. Hi- 
favorite study wa- the history of human 
civilization* ntuf|iurrinilnriy of religion ,t<» 
whicit 8olii ‘ uf hi- earliest writing-,among 
them his Hmtori'i l) >dnna- d' D>o r< n>, 
relate. His lafe-t work < u thi- suhjeet. 
jOUgemt inr kritisrlv Giwhirhlt 'h-r Jltlif'hm 
(Hanover. lf'Oti, 2 vol-.), is, however, more 
defective in acuteness of criticism trod 
clearne v of arrumremi'iit than his previ¬ 
ous writings, Some of ln> earlier trea'iscs 
l)tar thcampre-s- of a judicious, calm and 
, independent thinker. From his writings 
pu. die middle age-, and particularly from 
Ins learned lives of tjiere-mrers of learn¬ 
ing in the 15th and Pith centuries a nevV 
Bayleniay find materials for attack aud 
defence. A French translation of his His¬ 
tory of the Origin, Progress and Decline 
of Learning iu Greece and Rome proftir- 
ed his election into th<* national 1 institute. 
He died in 1810. r 

. MEtKiNjir.^ Saxe fin Gpnnan, Sachsen* 
rMeioingKi-HUdburfrhaiuieji)-, a duchy' in 


pules about oiic half of which was .ac¬ 
quired in 182t>; hv The extinction of the 
male §a\e-Gotha line. The duke, in con - 
junction with the other princes of the 
Saxon Ernestine line, has tiie,i2tli vote jtv 
the diet, and has by himself one vote- m 
tlte plenum. The hdigion is Lutheran. 
Iu 18*14, a new constitution was granted 
hv the duke to the part of 1 the present 
duchy then tinder his government, admit¬ 
ting tlie peasants to the ducal diet asva 
third estate. The contingent to the army' 
of the confederacy is 1150 men ; income, 

750,000 guilders; debt, 2,5(K>,<X10. Tfe> 
capital is Mciiiingeii, with 4500 inhabit¬ 
ants, containing a large aiul handsome du¬ 
cal palace, with a library of 21,000 vol¬ 
umes and tlie state archives. (See Gym**- 
>jy.) Long. UP 2 V E.; hit, 5CP -T>' X. 

Miiiowti:. -See .Snri polilf.) 

Mm-m n, the oldest city m the kingdom 
of Saxony, «:i, built by tbe emjveror Ileti- 
iV I, in a< u bulwark against the ut- 
cur-ions ot‘ die Sclavoiiinns. It Ian w. 
tin left bank of the Elbe; populatin' . 
4100. In tin* vicinity is a school, estali-* 
l.slnxl by the elector Maurice, in 15415, in 
tin* building of the ancient Afru niontiste- 
ry. Lon. 1,T‘>7' E.; lat. 5F 10' N. Tie 
cathedral, an old monument of German 
tin. is u remarkable building. The pot • 
eelaiu mamificture has hem carried on 
here since 1710. ' 

Mn-sxr.H. Vugiislns Gottlieb, burn .v ' 
Bautzen, in 17.>f studied law and the 
belles-leities ;,! • Loipsie und Wittenberg- 
TiviWi 1770 t.t 7ti, and died tit Fulda, 
where lie was director of the high semi¬ 
naries «,f education, in 1807. Hu was a! ; 
so, fir some time, professor of tosthefic.s 
and classical literature at Prague. His 
v\orks were, at one period, very popular, 
in fieriuam. A glowing imagination, .uq 
easy style, grace, wit. aud a brilliant man¬ 
ner, united with u delicate tofie of gallan¬ 
try, were the causes of his success. Ilfs 
principal productions are cupric operas, in 
the French style; Sketches, a miscellnue- 
otis collection of anecdotes, talcs, &c.; 
several historical romances, as Alcilriade-, 
Branca Capello, &c. lie ulso iranslaictl 
'Hume's History of Engjund. 

Mr:i.v, Poniponiutf; a geographer, who 
flourished during the first century of the/ 
Christian era. Little more is known .of 
him titan thru he was a native of Spain, 
and the,, author of a -treatise, in three 


the German confederation, .belonging to hooks, iu tlie Latin language. Dr Siiu Or* 
the duftal house'of Saxe-Meiuingcii, of ‘ bis, containing a concise,view of the state 
the Gotha branch of, tlie Ernestine line., of the world, so far as it was known to 
'See Saxony.) The population of the the ancient, Romans. Among tlie latest 
duchy is 13(^500, ou an area of 870 square and 1 best editions of this work am' that of' 
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Abr. Gronovius, (Lugd. Bat., 1783, Bvo.l bachelor of'phUdsophy, aiuj Was nrndtt 
and the vpry complete one of C, .11.. 

Tzschurkius (Loipsic, 1807, Tvols., Bvo.j, 
and the more compendious one by Wei- 
•chcrt (Lerpsk 1 , 

. MKj..oin <; the hoii of Ariiythaon mid 
Idonienea, and brother to Bias.- Fable 
relates many wonderful things of his skill 


in the healing and prophetic arts. Two 
serpents which, when a youth’, he had 
taken, under his pintcOtioii arid brought 
up, having licked his cars' while lie was 
sleeping, he found that they were opened 
hi such a manner that he was able to un¬ 
derstand die voices of birds and inserts, 
aud could reveal to ijiaiikmd every tlnng 
tliAt these voices indicated concerning the 
future. Bias tell in love with the fair IV- 
10 , datethter of Nolens, king of Pv los, the 
uncle of the two brothers, hut he requir¬ 
ed, ns a nuptial piesciit for his daughter, 
the herd ot oven belonging to Jjihiclus, n 
Thessalian prince, .Melampus undertook 
to steal the herd for his biutfier, but was 
detected and imprisoned, lie, however, 
succeeded, by Ins prophetic art, in gaining 
the favor of Ipnicius, who gave hpn his 
lilierty, and s**nt the oven, a.- a present, to 
ltius. Melamptis married Ipliiauassa, the 
daughter of Pnetus, king of Argos, and 
receiveil with her, as a down, a third part 
of the kingdom. The time in which he 
lived is unknown ; lie is generally c»nSid- 
•eivd, however, as having been a vv i»e man, 
who was well skilled’in all the ancient 
mythologv, and who introduced the won 
ship of sevoinl of 1 
the F.leusininn mysteries, 
which account lie received divine honors. 

ill ki. a xenon. (See Mental Derange¬ 
ment.) , 

‘ Mki.anchtmon, Philip, Lutheris fellow 
laborer in the reformation, was horn Fsb. 
Iti, i f. *7, at Bretten, in the palatinate of 
the Rhine. His lather, George Schvvam- 
erd, was keeper of the armory of the 
count palatine, and diciTin 1507, and his 
mother, Barbara, was a near relative of the 
learned Keuchlin. He was distinguished, 
at an early age, by his intellectual endow¬ 
ments. /[is rapid progress in the ancient 
languages, during his Ix.yhood, made him 
a peculiar favorite with ltcuchlin. At his 
advice, he changed his name, according to 
the custom of the learned at thut thug, 
from Sehwart/erd (Rlackcarth), into die 
Greek name Melanchtiion, of t^e siuno 
signification, aud, in 1510, went to the, 


the go<l% together *effTi _ success 
,'steries, into trivece, on with I., 


university of Heidellierg. Here he was 
preeminent in philological and philosoph¬ 
ical studies, so that, in the mod year, he 
was deeded- qualified for thr, degree of tgice with die, doctors of the Sorbomie, 


instructor of^somft young counts. BuViiC* 
this, university, denied hum the dignity trTfy 
nuujter, on acsbuut of his youth, he went J 
to Yiibipgert, in 1512, where, hi addition ? 
to ifss former studies, he devoted himself ' 
(vulicnlarly to theology, arid, in 1514, af¬ 
ter obtaining the degree of master, de- ' 
livei;ed lectures on die Greek and Latin 
authors. His profound knowledge is • 
pro\ed # by a Greek grammar, which he 
pubjished about this rime. ,The ability of 
his lectures soon gained him universal 
esteem, and the great Erasmus himself 
gave* him, in 1518, the praise of uncom¬ 
mon research, citrrect knowledge of da**- , 
sical antiquity, and of un eloquent style. 
Tiibingen hail to lament the loss of its 
chief ornament, when Mclanchthon, being ■, 
invited, on IteuclJuiV recommendation, 
to Wittenberg, appeared, in 1518, a? this- 
uiuvi-r-itv, in his 22d Vear, as professor 
of the Greek languag^jnd literature. * 
llis enlightened mind soon decided, him * 
in favor of the cause of evangelical truth; 
aud his judgment, ripened by classical 
study, his acumen as a philosopher and 
nine, the uncommon distinctness and 
order of his ideas, which spread light and 
grace over whatever he discussed, the 
caution with wlych he advanced from 
doubt to roruiintvT*aiid the steadfast zeal 
with which lie Id and defended the 
mith when found,—this combination of, 
great qualities and merits, ^t all times nr\ 
contributed greltly to the progress and 
- of the reformation, in connexion 
pthcr's activity, spirit and enter¬ 
prise. .’Melanchthon’s sufx’rioritv as n 
scholar, liis mild, amiable diameter, tic* 
moderation and candor with Which he 
treated the opposite party, made him pe¬ 
culiarly suitable lor a mediator. No. tu’*' 
knew Iietter than lie how to soften tin' 
rigor of Luther, and to recomniand the ( 
new doctrines to those who were pre¬ 
possessed against them. His Lori fheqjf- 
gici, which appeaued first in 1321, opened 
the path to an cx|*osition of the Gliristiaii 
creed, at the same time scientific and in- ' 
telligilde, and liccame the model to ail 
Protestant writers of dogmatics. He 
urged yebidedly, ” in 15SS), the protest 
against, the resolves of the diet of Spire, * 
which gave his |«rty its name. He drew 
up, in 1530, the celebrated Cor\fession o£e 
Augsburg.’ This and the apology for it, 
which he composed soon'after, carried 
the reputation of his name through all , 
Kurone. Francbfj invited him to France,' ; 
in 1535, with a view ao a fiacific xtoufer- 

oivno tiritk t\ w» AltfhnnitA. * ' 
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aud lie Boon .qftfcr received a similar invi- 
• <ation to Sngl&hd. Political reasons pre¬ 
vented bun from accepting either of. the 
invitations. He went to Warms in 1141, 
and. Soon after, to RatisAvon, to defendjthe 
cause, of tile rrutcstams, in the coigfcr- 


the Swiss reformers, was known, and tint- 
alteration which he had, iti consequence, 
madd in the article of the Augsburg con¬ 
fession concerning the supper, was cen¬ 
sured by friend and fim. .lie also ex¬ 
plained fhe doctrine of justification more 


ences commenced there with the Canio- definitely, and, acconling to his convie-' 
’lies. Hut, unfortunately, the wisdom and tions, more scripturallv, Itotli in du? later 


moderation, which he there manifested, 
failed, on account of the opposition of the 
papal legate, to produce the jx-ao^ which 
he so earnestly desired; and while,the 
reasonable jrart of the Catholics learned, 

' on this occasion, to respect lain more 
, highly, he had to endure, from his*ovvn 
party, bitter reproaches, for the steps for 
effecting a compromise, upon‘which he 
had ventured after mature delilieration. 
The saftie thing hapjiened to him, ‘when, 
having bofeti invited to, Bonn. in 15-M, by 
the elector Hermann of 'Cologne, he tried 
to introfhice the elector's plans of reforma¬ 
tion in a conciliatory spirit towards the 
Catholics. Meanwhile, neither Luther, 
nor any other of his friends, who knew 
his noble heart and- upright piety, ev**r 
entertained a doubt of the puritv of his 
intentions, or his fidelity to the gospel. 
Much as Melanehthon had to suffer from 
Lutiler’s vehement**, the friendship of, 
these two uolile bpirite^Jjnen, agreejntr m 
sentiment and belief remained unbroken 
till Luther's death, \Hlom Melanehthon 
.lamented with tin* feelings of a son. A 
great part of tin; confidence which Luther 
had enjoyed, now fell toliim. (lernnny 
had already called Jiiin her i.-achcr, and 
Wittenberg row-red in him its only soje 
port, aud die restorer of its university, alter 
the Smalcaldie war, during which fie fled 
hither and thither,and sjient sometime in 
Weimar. The new (doctor. Maurice, also 
treated him with di-tinctioti^ and did 
nothing in religious matters without Jus 
advice# ^lut some theologian*, who 
wodld ‘fain have been the sole heirs of 
lather’s glory, could not forgive him, 


editions of his Loci thcologici. and in 
other public writings, and explicitly 
avowed his deviation from the Augustine 
system, by the assertion that the free will 
of man must and could cooperate in his 
improvement,—us all will perceive who 
read his works with attention. His hnlnt 
of continually advancing in his researches, 
and correcting Ids opinions, had, puques- 
tionahlj, a greater slum* in this change 
than his natural timidity and love of 
peace? although, from the last cause, he 
often, used milder language than was 
agreeable to the rigid Luthenm* : hut that 
from fear of’ man, or a weak spirit of 
compliance, he ever vielded, m any essen¬ 
tial jaunt of evangelical truth, cannot he 
maintained, 'fhe introduction of the 
Augsburg Interim into Saxon}, in which, 
after long deliberation, Melnnrhtliou acqui¬ 
esced in 1549. imiler conditions which 
averted the danger of a relapse into ancient 
abuses. s*!eun“d, to vthe more zealous, the 
most fitting occasion of assailing him. 
The vexatious disput- h resjieeting the 
greater or less importance of mdiftereui 
matters,consuJere.iiii religious can-monies, 
^jn which l.e was involved by Flueius; the 
nUft.pIniiitJi ^iiifrh Osiumler urged agaiiisr 
him, in 1557, on account of his doctrine 
of justification; and, finally, tlu* coritn. 
verses ri'sjaieung the eo(i|u rntion of free 
will in man’s improvement, ju which 
Flaeius engaged him shortly Indore his 
death, brought great trouble on hi* ovet- 
labored and sensitive spirit. 'The investi¬ 
gation of' his orthodox v, which wa* insti- 
tiited at Naumberg, in 1554. resulted in 
his entire justification ; but tin* reeoneilia 


-that love to Wittenberg had induced hipi ' tion which took place there with his #*ia - 


, to submit to this prince, who had renderwl 
himself suspected by the whole Lutheran 
church, and that tire Protestants neverthe¬ 
less persisted in regarding him aa one of 
die pillars of their faith. Tltey quacked 
1 bis dogmas, and raised suspicions of 
bis orthodoxy, • Melanehthon had indeed 
s#owd, mdiis negotiations with the Catiio- 
- Tics, that many op ancient usage, and even 


uiies, was, nevertheless, merely uppureni j 
and tlieir opposition frustrated die last, 
attempt, which he made in 1557, at a con¬ 
vention at Worms, in the name of his 
party, to produce a compromise with the 
Catholics. The unity of the church was, 
therefore, MelauchihonV last wish, when 
he died at Wittenberg, April 19, 15t!0, 63 
years of age. A son survived him, w ho 


a conditional acknowledgment of the pft- inherited the virtues but not die genius 
pal authority, did not seem to him so of his futber, and a daughter, nuuned <n 
dangerous ap.to,Luther. Moreover, the Wittenlwrg. His eldest daughter died' 
gradual approach of his view* (respecting in J 547; ms wife, in 1557. The over- 
the [»m*enoe of Christ in die supper) to anxious turnd qf this good and amiable 
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woman had often Widcnfcd his domestic -’field-marehal on the Sarribre, and in the ’ 

. peace; but he vvus no where more amiable country of Treves. In 1795, he was re-*' 

than in the iRisomofhis family. Modesty moved to the-armV of the. Rhine, and, far 

and humility worn exhibited in his’bodily March, 1796, to that of Italy, which lie. * 

appearance. No one, who saw him for commanded fofa snort time, and after- * 

the first timer would have recognised the wards served under different generals, 

great reformer, in his almost diminutive vvlij succeeded him. Id 1799, he was at 

figure, which always continued meagre, the* head of the Austrian army, which • 

from his abstemiousness and industry. * acted in concert with die Russians under 

Him his high, arched and open forehead, Suwarrow. He distinguished himself at 

aud his bright, handsome eyes, announc- the battle of Cassauo; was present at those 

fd the energetie, lively mind, which this of Trelgn and Novi; beat Champinnnet at 

slight covering enclosed, and which light- Gentda (November 3), and took Coni, fn 

ed up his countenance when he spoke. 1800, he lost the battle of Marengo. He 

• In hi' con versa! ion, [llcasun tries were in- died in’1807. 

t»ymingl«‘d with the most sagacious re- Mki.assks. (See Molaskes.) 


marks, and no one lef^ him without having Milcarthus.* pSi*e Hercules.) 
lieen instructed and pleased. He loved Mci-chisEdkk ;i. e. ling of righteous - 
to we society at his taMe, and was so mss) is called, in Genesis (xiv, IS), king 
hlierul towards the needy, that he some- of Safrm, and priest of the Most High 
tunes involved himself in embarrassments. God. He is therc*sairl to have offered 


Mis ready benevolence; whieh was the' Ahnim bread and wine, after the \ ictory 
furidninental trait of his diameter, cm- of the latter over,the fofir kings, to have 
itraced all who approached him. Open blessed him, arid .to lmtisuseceived tithes 
and unsuspicious, lie always spoke from of the booty. Jcsu* is called (Hob, vi, 20, 
riie bean ; piety, a dignified simplicity, \ it, 1— '£1) u high-priest, after the order of 
and innocence id’ manners, generosity and Mrbhiseelek. The mea , : ng of this exprr>- 
eandor, were to him So natural, that it sion, and the dignity, kingdom, &<\, of 
was difficult for him to ascribe opposite Melcliisedek, are not satisfactorily 0A- 
*|unhtihs to any man ; often deceived and plained by critics. 

'abused, be was long in learning the arts M Ei.euiTrs (Syrian, Royalists) was the 
and ignoble pas-ions wliirli so often stood name gii cn, in th^gixth mid seventh ctn- 
in the w a v of his best intentions. Hut thin turies, to 'hose Oriejdjttl Christians who, in 
utL-uspccting, ln>nevoleut character, gnified compliance with rfwirnpcrial orders. suh-' 
him the devoted love of his di-aplo. , rnitted to the decrees of the council of 
From all the countries of Europe, students Chalcedon. (q. It was* at a later pen- 
ffocked to Wittenberg, in onler to tinseny.—od.yivfen to the* Jacobites in Mesojtota¬ 
ble around him ; atul the spirited' prnfiHtnu nua.and to tlic (’opts in Egypt, who were 
find impartial investigation wliieh he in- united with the Roman church. 


eulcateii, iiml a beneficial influence long 
after his death ; and his exertions ’to pro¬ 
mote education in general are newer to he 
forgotten. Hj therefore, strodger energies 
and greater deeds must be allow tsl to¬ 
other distinguished men of his age, he 
will always Ik; considered the most amia¬ 
ble, pure and learned. 

Melanges (French, signifying miscel¬ 
lanies) ; particularly used in French litera¬ 
ture on the titles of miscellaneous works, 
as Melanges tires (Pune grande. Bibliothiqut 
(70 vols., Paris, 1779—1788). 

Melanitk. (Sec Ghrnet.) • 

• r Melas (Greek, black)] a word which, 
entire or abbreviated, appears in many 
compound words used iu English, as mel¬ 
ancholy ; chiefly, however, scientific terms, 
Imtanical, zoological, miucralogiaal and 
‘ uiedical names. 

IMelab ; an Austrian ’general, who, 
in 1793 and 1794, wus employed as 
■’ major-general, and then os}lieuteiytnt 


Meli'iitiial, Arnold, or (so called 
from the place of his residence in tic* 
canton of rnderw-dden): one of the 
founders of the freedom of Switzerland. 
The governor of the district, under Albert 
of Austria, hating caused a yoke of oxen 
tA lie taken from the plough of Arnold’s 
father, a rich proprietor, the*menial of the 
tyrant added the wonls, *‘The peasants 
may drag the plough themselves if they 
want bread.” Arnold, exasperated by tf,>- 
insult, woftttded the servant, and saved 
himself by flight; but bis father experi¬ 
enced the vengeance of the governor, who' 
deprived him of sight. Arnold now' con- * 
spired ikith two friends, Ftirer and Stauff- 
aclie#, and all three bound themselves by • 
an oath. On a night of November, 1307, a^ 
Grutlih (Rutli), on the Iwmks of, the lake 
of W aliistetter (see Luce me), to effect die * 
deliverance of their country. They prom- c 
ised each in his own ciuiton to defend the! 
cutise of die people, n!td, with the* assist-:‘ 
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once of thp communes, to restore, it, at; 
every sacrifice, to the enjoyment of its 
'rights. .It was expressly agreed not to 
iiyure.jthecoum of Hapsburg in tiis pos- 
. sessions and his rights, not to separate 
. from the German empire, {uidpmt to deny, 
•*, their dues to the ablievs,' or the nobles. 

1 , They were to avuid, as ftr as posable, 
shedding the blood of the territorial offi¬ 
cers, since their only object was to se-* 
cure to thenreehcs and their posterity the 
• freedom inherited from their Ion-fatIters. 

' " (See .Switzerland.) * 

Mkixombk, lord. (See. Dodington.) - 
Mi;u urER; the son of (Ennis, king of 
Calydon; according to some, of M^rs and 
.Vlth.Ta. After the birtlf of the child, the 
Purc.T came to Alrliiea, ami determined Ins 
kite. Clotlut said that he would lie mag¬ 
nanimous, Lachesis that be would'be \ al¬ 
ia tit, mid Atrojnis that' be should not die 
until the brand \\liich lay upon the bcartii 
was consumed. Altktva immediately' 
snatched rand from the lire, and 

preserved It with the utmost care. .Mele¬ 
ager soon distil igtu>hed himself as a hero.' 
lie acconqmru. d the Argonautic expedi¬ 
tion, gained the prize for titrowing the dis¬ 
cus at the fupentl games estabb-hed by 
Acastns, and distinguished himself jwirtic- 
nhuh at die Calytlonian hunt, iSee ('a’y- 
tloiu) He killed the >our, and gate the 
skin 
of 

*ltad.given the beast the first woqud, 'fin 
brothers of his mother, ,1dm-, I’ly,\ippus 
and Lynceus, conceiving thcmselv^ f* 
have been injured, robbed Atalaiua oft Ik* 
skin, while she wa> returning home to 
Areadia. Mekager, unable to jtereuade 
them to restore the skin, slew them all 
three. Althaea, furious with grief for tin* 
deal!) of her brut in r>. the" filial 

brand, and cast it into the fire ; ujion w liicb 
- dVleleager died in great agony. This story 
in differently told by other writers. Two 
excellent statues of Meleager have come 
down to us from antiquity. 


in of the animal,the highest token The Meletirtns joined 
’ regard, to his beloved Atidanta, who against the party of tin 


the reverend R. Bland slid others', in ‘Se¬ 
lections from die Anthology. 

Mkleiia, or Mei.ita ; a small island of 
the Adriatic, on the roost of Dalmatia; 
Ion. 17° W E.; l«t. 42° 4.V N. From 1893 
to 1825, loud explosions w<*e repeatedly 
heard on the island, attended with a con¬ 
siderable agitation, tuid supposed tolieoc- 
sioned by the shocks of an earthquake, or 
by discharges of some kind of gas formed 
in the interior of the earth. (8ce Patwh'# 
Account (in German, Vanina, 182(i.). Some 
writers consider it the place of Si. Paul's 
shipwreck. (See Mtlila.) , 

MF.jt.ETtA.xs; the followers of Mcletius, 
bishop of Lyropolis, in Egypt, who, ,iu 
the yenr30t>, during the persecution under 
Diocletian, had a dispute w ith Pee r, bish¬ 
op of Alexandria, on flu* subject of the 
read mission of some lapsed (’hristians, 
whom lie (Meletitis) rejected. Meleriiia 
was depdsed by Peter, but paid no atten¬ 
tion to the sentence, ami even assumed 
the right of consecrating presbyters, 
which, by the laws of Egypt, belonged 
only to the bishop of Alexandria. Hn» 
gravity and eloipience drew many to his 
jwrty. The dissensions thereby caused 
among the Egyptian clergy lasted, evyu 
afl'-r the council of Nice bad forbidden 
Meletius to exercise the episcopal duties, 
till almost the end of the fflurth century. 
Tile Meletirtns joined with tin* Arums 
orthodox Athana¬ 
sius, bishop of Alexandria, but without 
adopting thrift heresy. Scliismaiicsof the 
A^iiir name arose at Antioch, when Melr- 
tiuJrW Melhcne. m Armenia, was chos**n 
bishop (3ti0) In the Arians, and was after- 
waids jlriven out, on account ui'hi*- ortho¬ 
doxy. Those who considered him as the 


MEtEAokK, a Greek jioct, in the first 
century before the commencement of tint 
Christian era, a native of Gadara jn Syria, 
?and a resident at Tyre, ilied in the isle of 
Cos, whither he hall removed in the latter 
part of his life. His compositions, eou- 
wwtirig of short pieces, or epigrams, are 
among the most beautiful relies preferred 
\lV the Grecian Anthology (q. v.), and, in 
the simple elegance of their style and aen- 
• jtiment, arts finely contrasted with the pro¬ 
ductions of moot* recent lairds in the same 
collection. Somt|of the verses of Mele- 


true bishop, and adhered to him alone, 
when he returned in the reign of Julian, 
were called .1W, lians^ At his death, 
which took place in the year 381, this 
name was discontinued ; yet the dimen* 
►ions of the church at Antioch ilid not 
cease till a later date. The Roman and 
Gree.k churelu*s reckon this Meletius 
among their saints. 

Melicekta, Melickri es, or Melicer- 
ti s ; sou of lno, or Eeueothea, who, Iteing 
jiereeruted by Juno, leapt into the sett. 
(See lno, and rflhamus.) Melicertu was.- 
changed into a sea-god, and received the 
name of Pitlnnum. bailors- reverenced 
him as their protector, who carried their 
shattered siiins safely into port, whence he 
was called Porlumms (q. v.) by the Ro¬ 
mans.' He ' is commonly represented 
with a large blue beard, a key in bis' 


tiger Wo been translated into English by hind, or Hanging over his shouldcr, and 
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swimming. Tim chief deities of the sea system \vrthsufl Stricter consistency^ Par-,, 
' ure described riding ill a charibt / III ma- ' mehides allowed credit to experience ob-'Y 
i»y seaport towns, temples were erected .tained through the senses; Mdksus repre» '* 
in honor of him, ami, on the island of rented all existence as one eternal, unfim- 
i Tenedos, children were offered to hitn. . ited and immutable, yet material being, 

* Mej.ii.ot {mrlUotus ojfttinalis)", a legu- - and rejegted the experience obtained 
hunous plant, somewhat resembling clo- through the senses; he also maintained , 
voiynnd formerly referred to that genus % th*-nothing could lie known, with cc*r-* 

It is a native of Europe, a<hl is now natu-'* tainty, reflecting the gods, 
raiized in some parts nf the U. Stated. Mkx.it a. It is related, in the Acts of 
The root is biennial, and gives out one or the Apostles, that Paul, om his voyage to 
s< vend stem.-, which attain the height of Rome^vas cast away on the island oi Me- 
one or two teet, nud are provided with lita, This has generally been considered 
trilobate leaves; the leaflets are serrated to lie the island ofMaltu, the ancient name 


on the margin ; the flowers are small, nu- of whirh was Melita; but some critics* 
jja rous, jiab 1 yellow, and are disposed in have attempted' to prove that it was an 
long racemes in the jpxils of the superior island on the eftnst of Dalmatia, in the 
leaves; they are succeeded liy an almost Adriatic. (Bee Paul, .Meleda , and Mcd- 
glohular pod, coiitiiining a sohtaVj seed, to.) 

Wien lie'll, the plant has a slight odor, MkIutk, or Hosev-Stose, in mine- 
vvhieh Iwromes stronger, uiul very pleas- ralogy, takes its name frefm its yellow 
ant. after it has been dried. It seems to color, like that of honey. Its primitive', 
render hay more agreeable to the taste of figure is an octahedron* The crystals are 
cattle, w bo, in general, and more especial- small; their surface Is j^CHunonly smooth 
. !y sheep and goats, are very fond of it, it and shining. Internally, it is, splendent, 
is adapted to every kind of soil, but, in It is transparent, passing into the opaque, 
general, is not cultivated separately. t The and possesses double r traction. It is soft-, 
.celebrated (Jruyeiv, flieese is tgiid to owe er than umber*and brittle. S|»ccific grav¬ 
ies excellence partly to the flowers and ity 1.5. to 1.7. It becomes electric, t>y 
seeds of this plant, \v Inch are bruised and friction. It occurs on bituminous wood ' 
mixed with the curd. and earth)" coal, at a single lqcality in 

Mejumm, fn kingdom of Zanguel<ar, on Thuringia. It ^insists % of -10 mellitic 
iIn-eastern coast of Vfrica, it: the Indian acid. 10 ilutniuc, niyirifb water, 
ocean, having the kingdom of Mngiulbxo Mei.mtu; Acilf: discovered l\v Klap- 
on the north, and that of Zanzibar on the rotli in the nielli to, or lipney stone. It is 
soilllj. Little is known of the country, procured h) reducing the.mellite to povv- - 
except its sen-coast. The mass of the ]Hm-*»dert and boiling it with about 72 times its 
ulaliou is computed of uativi^negi umfout weight of water; the alumiim is preeipi- 
the rulers and principal people are Arabs, tated in the form of flakes, and the acid 
Melinda , the capital, is situated on the In- combine* with the vvatCr. By filtration 
diun ocean, in lat. IF 15' B.. Ion. 40°' 5' E. and evaporation, Crystals are deposited, m 

• It is large, well built, and contains a great the form of fine needles, of in small, short 
number of mosques. Its. commerce is prfSms, It is composed of carbon, hydro-, 
considerable, mid is in the hands of AsiSt- gen and oxygen, in combination with 
ies, being rarely visited by Europeans, the earthy alkalies ami metallic oxides, it 
TiiO exports are gold, copper, iron ruid forms compounds called meUalts. 

.wax;- provisions are abundant, anti easily Melmoth, William, son of on eminent 
obtained. Vasco do Gama was well re- advocate, author of a work entitled The 
reived here, but the arrogance of the Por- Grear Importance^* a Religious life, was 
tugucse soon became insupportable to the bom in 1/10, and received a liberal edu- 
iulmbitants; a war ensued; and the city cation, but does not apjvCar to have stud- 
was captured by ftiC Portuguese, who re- icd at either of the universities. He was t 

‘tained possession of it all ll£)8, when it bred to the layv, anil, in 1750, received the 
was retaken by tin* Arabs. nppoiuinient of commitauouer of baiik-, # 

. I . Melhsvs, son of Ithngexies, imd a na- rupts, but passed the chief part of bis life 
‘ rive of Samos, flourished about 44-4 B. C. in library retirement at Sfciewsbury and 
He is distinguished in the history of his Rath. He first appeared as a writer alxtul ' 
country as a stuntman nud naval coni- 1742, in a‘ volnme of fetters, under The \ 
\ iminder. As a philosopher, hois cqnsid- nante of Fihosbome, which have been 
eretl ae ■belonging to the Klentic (ij. v.) much admired for the elegance of their » 
sch'tvol; he differed frou^ Parmenides in style, and their calm and liberal remarks 

* many pmnts, by developing $he Elastic - on various topics, moral and literary.'. In ^ 
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17^, th» :^dilictioa ym-Toffowedby aymeld-draipaticvvay. Parts of operas bavfi 
translatfcHi -<#£" Hie Letters tf Pliny the been, likewise, composed in this way, a*. ’ 

,, *younger(m3 ll yols, 8vo.),which has been; for instance, the scene of incantatlouip : 

reganledasoue Of the happiest rersions*. Weber’s Frdschutz, and some scenes hi 
■ 'ot a.jL&t)ilauthor in the English language, the Preciosa, by the same. Schlegel, in 
\ hltliough fomewhat enfeebled bf a desire" his Lectures on Dramatic Art and Litej-* 
y, to obliterate every trace of u Latin style, rature, says, “ Under inelo-drama, tiie 
•die was, also, the translatdr of Cicefo’s^ French do'not understand, like the tJev- 

» n. .I n. C„.....-V. , .. -.1 - :.i_I- 


Hstetiaes Dt Amicitia and Dt: jSemrfvle. 
•.ThCse Ire enriched with remarks, literary 
and philosophical, hi refutation of the op- 
^ aosing opinions of lord Shaftesbury and 
' Soanie Jenyns, the first of whom imiri- 
jahied that the non-existence of any pre- 
,'Yept in favor of friendship wasa defect in 
the Christian system, while the second 
; field tfiat very ciiTimjsfance to form a 
’ "proof of its divine origin. His last work 
was memoirs of his father, under the title 
of Memoirs of a late eminent Advocate 
and Member of Lincoln’s lun. Mr. Mel- 
tnoth died at Bath, in 17911, at the age of 89. 

MEio-DRAMA(mnn the iiRtek/iE^os,song, 
and a •4*'?r% half-musical drama, 

of that species of drama in which the 
declamation of certain passages is inter¬ 
rupted by music. It is called monodrama 
if but one persod acts, duodrama if two 
. act. It differs from the opera and ope¬ 
retta in this, that the persons do not sing, 
but declaim, and the music only fills the 
pauses, either .pjeparingour continuing the 
feelings expressed the actors. Gen¬ 
erally, the subject is gfave or passionate. 
The German meto-dramu is of a lyrical 
character, with.comjiarat^ely little action. 
Objections have been made to- it on this, 
ground, that it affords too little variety ; 
that the music only renders it more mo- 
’ notonous, lieeause it expresses only the 
feeling or passion already expressed in 
word--; that the course of feeling is inter¬ 
rupted by the music; and that the ufttor 
m embarrassed .during the music, lieing 

• obliged to fill the pause in his recitation 
i by pantomimic action. The firs! idea of 

■a melo-drama was* given by J. J. Rous¬ 
seau, in his Pygmalion. The proper in- 

* ventor of the German ftielo-drurnas, hovv- 
■ ever, was a German actor named Braudes, 

Who wished to prepare a brilliant part for 
’’ his wife, who excelled in the declamation 
of lyric poetry. Braudes arranged a can- 
tate of GerstenhCrg, after the finsfcioti of 
Pygmalion. G. Benda (q. v.) composed the 
music for it. JThis kind of performance met 
great applause, ami Goffer wrote his 
Meuea; others followed. But the inter- 
- est in these piec.es was not of long contifi- 
uance, because of the want of action. In 
modem tiMgs, some ballads (for instance, 
ofSclfiller) have been set to music, in a , 
' • * 4 . s 


mabs, a play,; in which mouologucs al- - 
tomato wfth instrumental music in the 
(muses, but a drama in high-flown prose-, 
representing some strange, romantic 
scene, with suitable decorations and mi¬ 
di linf-ry.” Such was its character from , 
1790 Jo 1830, and this sort of exhibition 
became popular, also, in oilier countrie.;. 
On the inclination f<y ii something I tetter 
might lx* built, for most melo-dramas are 
tasteless and extravagant. The now me- . 
lo-dratlins, which have proceeded lronj 
the boulevards in Paris, arc rude dramas, 
in which music is interspersed, now miff • 
then, itj order to heighten the effect. 

Melody ; in tlie most general sense of 
the word, any successive connexion or 
series of tout's ; in a more narrow sense, a 
series,of tones which plcji.sc tin: ear by 
their succession mid variety; and, in a, 
still narrower sense, the jmrtieular air on 
tunc of a musical piece. By melody, in , 
its general, musical sense, the cojnjioser 
strives to exjiress particular states of fi*el- 
ing or disposition, which, in pieces of 
sevbral voices, is chiefly effected by the 
principal melody, or chief voice, to which • 
the other voices, with their melodics, are 
•Subordinate/ Tlie elements by which 
ilid'Hownpoagr is enabled to txpress a 
beautiful variety of sentiments and feel¬ 
ings, by means of the melodious connex¬ 
ion of tones, are the v ariety of tones in 
themselves, and the variety of, transitions 
from one tone 1 , to another, to which is still 
tc/be added the variety of the movements 

* In regard to the relative importance of 
melody and harmony, we may observe, that 
it is m vain to talk of such things as har¬ 
mony and melody, as more or less important, 
since nn impartial judgment acknowledges the 
necessity of both, though Rousseau, in the begin¬ 
ning of the contest between the melodists and*' 
liarmonists, declared harmony the invention of 
.Gothic barbarism, necessary only for dull north¬ 
ern ears. One tif the most 'scientific musicians • 
of France- says, “Melody is, for music, what 
thought is for poetry, or drawing for painting^ 
rhythm is, in music, what metre is in the art of' 
versification, or perspective in drawing; in fine, 
harmony, by its cadences, the variety of its con¬ 
cords, the w Naess of its modulation, tins nature of * 
its rests at the end of phrases, and, above all/by 
the steadiness which it alone can give to intona¬ 
tion, is tlie first and essential requisite of tip 
enjoyments of die sense of hewing, js the logic, of ■ 
thwart of nw*ic. ,f v 

■ *. ' 'V ' 
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in which music proceeds (rhythm). • Mel¬ 
ody and rhvtbm are the true means* to 
awaken delight, and where they are 
. wanting, the greatest purity of,harmony 
remains without, effect. The proper es¬ 
sence of melody consists in expression. 

It has always to express some internal 
. emotion, and every one who hears it, and 
is able to understand the language, must 
understand the. feeling expressed. But as . 
melody, in the hands of the composer, is 
a work of art ami taste, it is necessary 
that, like e very other w ork of art, it should 
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pause, which thtth&p&r wMb^fairfydif ifefJS 
speedy movement, which he desired 
other places; the bceigaity of the repetifp 
lion^of wools, if the feeling is' long nn&k 
varied. While the Word is abort; the child 
ish impropriety of representing, os it werer? 
by,imitative sounds, the ideas presented »• 
by-particular words, which is much the 
same as if a dgeioitner, every time that he 1 
pronounces the wojgd. ocemt, t were to en¬ 
deavor to represent the ■roaring of the 
wavesf the parts where dissonances are 
admissible, etc.; but it would carry■ us 


form a whole, in which the various means 
are combined to produce one effect. Tins 
wiiolo must he such that the Inkier is 
kept conutamly interested, and can give 
himself up, with pleasure, to the impres¬ 
sions which he rcet ives. ' The particular 
qualities of a good jhelody are these:—it 
is indispensable tliat it should have one 
chief and fundamental tone,'which re¬ 
ceives proper gradations by a variation' 
adapted to the expression. This can he 
effected only by Jetting the nines proceed 
according to a certain scale; otherwise 
there would be no connexion between 


much beyond our limits. ' 

Mu. ok. These insects have tlie elytraj 
or wing covers, short, extending about 
half the length of the liody ; tfcc antenna;, 
or feelers, are jointed, of Vyhirh the middle 
divisions are the largest. They ai» slow 
arul ifiVny in tlieir motions, and have a 
large head. They Teed on the leaves and 
flowers of different vegetables. They do 
nut occur in as large numbers as some of 
tlitt genera closely nWk.I-.to them, viz., 
cunthuris and (i/fta, but have,' in common 
with these iusec.ts, tiie property of blister¬ 
ing the lxinian skin. Liunanis included 


lheiii. The chief tone, again, must be the well-known and valuable Spanish By - 
appropriate to the general idea to lie e\- in this genus; but it was very properly , 

■ pressed, because every kind of tone has separated from it by Fabricius, and placed • 

its own character, and the liner the ear of in the gentra cantharis , of which it forms' 
the romposer is, the belter will he always the type. (See Qanlhuritks.) These in- ’■ 

discover the tone wanted. In very sjiort seers enjt an ole»gj*ioiis, yellowish, or 

1 melodies, or tunes, consisting merely of a reddish liquid, frlwi some of the joints of ■ 

lew ehii-l'passages, the same fundamental. their fe*y. In .sonic parts of Spain, they 

lone may remain throughout, or perhaps are used in jrfqge of the .cuntharides. or ( 
pass over into its dominuntc: but longue •minted with them. Mr. ■i.ntreille is. of 
pieces requite change of toiuf thatlfitThar- opinion that them 1 are the insects spoken 
mony also may receive mod ideations ac- of by ancient writers, under die name of 
cording to the feeling. Thirdly, a good bupn$tia , and which they considered as- 
melody requires rhy thru. tq. vv) A regular - very injurious to cattle", and as otieu cans? 
advance horn one part to another, w hether in" their death, wbdn swallowed with ‘ 
in music or motion (dancing), affects the their food. The M. proscarabttus, vvhieh 
mind agreeably, w liilst irregular pivgress is a native of Europe, exudes a large 
fatigues. The love of rhy thin is one of quantity of a lit, oily matter, which has 
The most general feelings of human nature, been highly recommenced as a stini- 
• We find rhythm every where,, and to ulating application to poisoned wounds, 
music it is indispensable, as tones with- There are many specifcs of this genus 
out regularity of measure would distract found in the U. Stifles, the largest of which 
and weary.. Honee music is divided into is the M. jmrpurtus. Mr. Say has de- 
portions or bare; these, again, tire divided scribed many of tliem in the Journal of 
so ns to prefont monotony, without die- the Academy ofj'fatural Science, to which ^ 

■ turbiug the general regularity'. Accents we refer for detailed uccounts of them. .; 
, are given to ccrUmnpnrts, and it’is possible As. tlutse insects possess the vesicating * 

greatly to ussist tlie expression of feeling, property to a considerable degree, they , * 
by slow or quick, gay or solemn mtfve- inigflt, where they occur* in sufficient . 
inonts, and by the variety of occeuts, and •quantities, form n very good suhgytujj^j;' , 1 
uic even or uneven litre, (q. v.f Much the cnniharides of the sho^is. . • 

y^ight bu said respecting tliu skill of the Menus. The mpsk-melouisthe prtdn*^; 
composer to adapt Juk music, not only,qnv. not of the cucumtS tneio,’ a rough, trailing,, 
general, to the idea to ho expressed, but, herbaceous plant, having rounded, angular f 
nbq, iff song, ,to the single vvlrvls, to*the leaves, and ytdiew, funnel-shaped fiowera. 
r voL Imi. , 34 ' - ‘ ' ’ 1 
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Though originally firifc the warmer parts tlie apple, she was a Venus mdriz ; and 
g of Asm,- iterifcnual root and sapid growth ‘ she appears to have been modelled after 
^enable i t to be cultivated io the short sum- the naked Venus of Praxiteles.—See 
mere pfltGrthernclimates;’putthe flavor' ‘C-larac’s and de Quincy’s Descriptions, 
of the fruit is much heightened by expo- (Paris, 1 p 21) ; otjifers have Bupposcd it to" 
sure tq,allot sun. The lonn of the fruit be a stoUte of Etectm.' (See'f enitf.) 

• is/iri general, oval, but varies exceedingly Mf.U'omkNf. ; one of the Muses, ilaugh- 

* in dtp different varieties, which are rery ter of Jupiter and Mnemosyne. Sic* pro 
i numerous. In some, the external surface sided over tragedy., Horace lias addressed 
;,J* hi smooth; in others, rugged or netted, the finest of Ins odes to her. as to the pat- 
;• hr divided into segments by longitudinal roness of lyric poetry. She was generally 
; grooves. The odor pf the fruit isaicliglit- represented as a young woman with a se- 

! fid. ’ The flesh is usually yellow, ami has rious countenance. Her garments were 
& sugaty and delicious taste. It has been 
’ Vultiynted in Europe from time immemo¬ 
rial.—The water-melon is the product of 
the C. rilni/lm, a vim* Ante what ivsein- 


splcndid; she wore a buskin, and held a 
dagger in one hand, and in the other « 
sceptre and crowns. 

Mf.lrosk. ; a towy in Scotland, on the 


bling die precedlbg, brtt having the leaves 
deeply divided into lobes? It is smooth, 
'roundish, often a foot an.l a half inrtengrh, 
and has a thin, green rind. The seeds are 
Mark dr'red. The flesh is usually red¬ 
dish, sometimes white, icy, ami has a 
sjtgory taste; it.uvfIts m the mouth, and 
is extremely refreshing. It is cultivated, 
to a great extent, in all the warm coun¬ 
tries of both continents, and even in high 


Tweed, ;t> inilds south of Edinburgh; Ion. 
IT 17' \V.; lat. 55° ild' N. ; population, 
dlt)7. A short distance from the town, 
on the Tweed, is the abliey of Melrose, 
one of the largest'mid most magnificent in, 
the kingdom. It is one. of the most beau 
tiful Gothic structures in Great liritain, 
the admiration of strangers, and muclivis 
iteil by travellers. It was built by king 
David, in IKiti, in the fori* of St. John’s 


nordiem latitudes. It serves the Kgyp- cross : 256 feet long, and K57A broad, 
tians for meal and drink, and is the only The tower is mostly broken down. It was 
medicine used by them in levers. These a famous nursery of learning and religion, 
two plants, together with the cucumber, Mei.l'n (Altlodunum ); an ancient city 
gourd, &c., belong to. die natural family of France*, on the Seine, nine leagued 


cucurbilacta.. ( from Paris: lat. 46° rff N.; Ion, H 3 E. 

Mnnqs (now* island of the It lues some lnamiluctmcH, and three mi- 

ASgean sea, aliout 00 square tnilj*s jn e.v- ^nual lairs; population, 7 ‘Job. The Seine 
tent, with about 500 inhabitants. The here lorn is an. bland, and is crossed by 
island .lias a wild, uncultivated ajipf ar-^jwo stone bridges, one of which has an 


ance, sulphureous springs’ abound, and 
volcanic exhalations burst from the rocky 
' and sterile soil. Oil, wine, cotton and 
fruits, such as oranges, melon' (which d»- 
' rive their name from the. island), tigs, Ac., 
are produced. Lon. 24’ 22' E.: lat. tf«» J 
N.' The chief town, Mdo (tbrmcriy 
' - Melos), is now occupied by only 40 fiuni- 
, fit*. In 1614,baron von Haller discover¬ 
ed, on the site of the ancient city, an arn- 
; phitheatre of marble, with numerous frag- 
, jtnehrs of statues and columns, which were 
. iwught by the present king of Huvaria. 
In the vicinity n Gre<k peasanf* has since 
found (1600) a statue of Venus, w itii three 
UcrmeS (q. v.) figures three feet lugli, 
’■ which were bought by the martpys do la 
’ Riviere, French ambassador at Constant!-’ 
nople, and are now in tin* royal museum 
gt Pa ris. < frTnc Venus is of the finest Pa- 
(Crechdta),u> which the color 
; of ivory has been given; it is called by the 
Parisian amateurs, la l/Vmmc da 'Parbe. 
Though much injured) the head is not 
' aejjarafed from th? Ixwly. As she held 


urrM^f 1 15i* ,.li-"t 10 incites span, and 14 
lcet 10 inches high. Louis XIV and ins 
court resided here some time, during the 
>var of die Fronde. Aheillurd established 
l:is school here id the twelfth century. 

Mf.li sjna ; a well known jiersonuge in 
ihfc fuiry work!; according to some,a kind 
of female .sea-demon, according to others, 
the daughter of a king of Albania, ami it 
fairy, Paracelsus makes her a nymph. 
She is generally considered a powerful 
fairy) who married a prince of the. house 
of Lusignan. She was, like most fairies 
of her time, obliged, on certuiri days oftlic 
month, to take the shape of a fish, at least 
in resfiect to lialf her body ; she had, 
therefore, strictly enjoined the prince, her 
husband, with whom Bhe lived moat hap¬ 
pily in the castle of Lusignan, to leave her 
alone on such days, and not to dare to 
look at, her. The prince, however, like 
other mortals,, was curious, entered her 
chamber on one of the forbidden day*, 
and saw her in her state of metamorpho¬ 
sis.* She gnmediately uttered a shriek, 
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and disappeared ; but ever after, when art , Mt«u .(See Jvttmm.), * > v ; i 

important death was about to fake place' -* Memnon, according lo fable, was tie win?" 
in the family of Lusigriau, and when they of Titbonus and Aurora, and tliq lirotlk«S 

1 . .. . . . J 4 at... I- 1 „ ^ '£* uA n A,v mIa/ 1 A J I r ... 


became related to the kings of France, also of Emathon. According to soma, lie wtwf* 
in the royal family, she apiietfred. m a king.of Ethiopia, according to others, o#* \ 

i^viou ,111 n Inunlr nf itip ilia loavnano Ua ' tinilt A art _ _ 1 ’■ 


Montpcnsier, which she strove, in vain to 
prevent, by frequent apparitions. Various 
versions of this story exist. 

Mr.i,vn., sir James, a statesman and 
historian, was Item at Hall-hill, in Fife- 
shire, in J530; and, at the age ‘of 14’, be¬ 
came page to Mury. queen of Scots then 
wife to tlie dauphin of France. After 
having travelled am^visited the court of 
the elector {Kjiatine, with whom he re, 
manned three* years, on the accession of 
Mury to the throne of Scotland, Alelvil 
followed her, and was made privy, coun¬ 
sellor and •gentleman of the bed-chamber, 
And continued her confidential servant 


which city received from him the epithet 
of Mnnrvmia- Priam, king of Troy, i«t 
duqcd him, by the 4 )recent of a golden 
vine, ts come lo his assistance against the 
(frocks. l|e j^rformetl many valiant ex*: 
pfoits, and wounded Achilles himself, fay 
whom he was finally killed. Jupiter, be- 
intr requested by ’Aurora to honor her son 
with some peculiar mark of distinction^ 
caused an innumerable crowd of birds to , 
arise from his ashes ; Memnoflides), which 
annuiflly returned to his grave, and fought 
with each other, thus solemnizing, as it 
were, funeral games in honor of his mem¬ 
ory . After his death, lTe was worshipped 


until her imprisonment 111 Lochleveri as a hero. At Thebes^on the left bank of 

_j.. ii ...x*:i . ■ , .1 .. . r 4I-. at_. 


rastle. He was sent to the court of Eliza¬ 
beth, and maintained correspondences in 
England in fajor of Mary’s succession to 
the English crown. He died in lbQti. lie 


tlie Nile, in the ruins of the Memnotiiuiii 
(palace of Memnon), are still to be seed 
tlie remains of colossal ^tattles of Mern- 
non. < hie of these uttered a joyful sound 
when the sun rose and shone ufmn it, but 
when the sun set, tlie sound was mourn¬ 
ful. It is, also related, that it slied tears, 


vin » ivnu. n*' un »i ivi « iv tivu* * r uv on i^y 010 ivu u juj mi ovirini 

left a historical work in manuscript, which when the sun rose and shone upon it, but 
was published m ItiHd, under the title of when the sun set, tlie sound wasmoom- 
Me.moirs of Sir James Melvil, of Hull-lull, ful. It i», also related, that it slied tears, 
rou'aining an impartial Account of the mid gave out oracular responses in seven 
most remarkable Adairs of State during vdrses. This sound was .heard till the 
the last Age. * fourth century nflf r Christ. Descriptions 

Melville Island, in the Polar aeu ; one of this sounding statue, and accounts of 
of the north Georgian group, between 74° the sound heard, are to hg found in the 
and 7(i° 5C N. hit,, and IOfC 40' and II*‘F ..works of Pausamas and Strabo, anc among 


40 1 \V. Jon. It is surrounde^l wMvuruor- 
mous masses of ice, and the only vogeta- 
tion is moss. Captain Purry discovered 
it in lHFd, and passed the winter of 181ft- 
20 there. Its only inhabitant in winter is 
the white bear. (See Polar Seas.) — Mel- 
viUt'. is also tlie name given to an island W 
the Indian ocean, near tlie northern coast 
of New Holland ; lat. 11° 20' S.; Ion. 
130° 4CK. E. It was discovered by captain 
King, in 1818, and, in 1824, the'English 
government formed a colony, there, for the 
purjKiso of esuihlishing commercial rela¬ 
tions with tlie Malays. The settlement re¬ 


modern authors, in those of Pococke and 
Non lei u Then 1 have hfeen many hypoth¬ 
eses coueernitig its nature, and also con¬ 
cerning the story of Memnon. Boitiger, . 
iu his Aimdthta (vol. ii, jingo 1^1), shows . 
thift Memnon ami I’huinenophis were the 
same, and that the statue of Monition rep-' 
resents a hero worshipping the sun, a king 
or priest saluting the god. Bclzonj de¬ 
posited in the British museum, in 1818, the 
liead of such a statue of Memnon, which 
is called the younger Memnon. • » 

Memoirs, Historical, an* writings in 
which a person sketches the events expo- ■ 


ceivcd the name of King's core, and tlie 1 rieneod and witnessed by himself to tur 

as . .. » .■ vl. ...__. _ _ ».*. /I .♦ . .. mi. _ 


harbor tliut o (Port Cockbum. 

Memel; the most northern town of 
* Prussia, ut the mouth of the Ilange, on 
tlie K urisdie Huff; lat 55° 42* N.; Ion. 
21° 3'K.; imputation 8400, engaged in ship¬ 
building, manufactures anil cogimeroe. 
The liartior is good, sale, and strongly for- 




nish matter for his own reflection. They 
differ from a complete history or chroni-^ 
elf in the limited nature of Oiejr subject,' 
treating only of particular qyents or per- • 
sons; their authors, too, have ei ther tak en 
ptirt, personally', in the scenes deSrioSa, 
or have been connected with the actors so 






yearly. Its exports are corn, hemp, skins, mation from the most trust-worthy sources; ,, 
with flax seed and wood from ^itliuai^a. We are not to expert Bom them tllfe same.. 
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precision of arrangement and atyld which the history of her yonth (1561—81) with 
, is required,, in a regular historical work. . pinch, although somewhat artificial ele- 
Tbey are, however, more valuable in pro- gupce and feminine adroitness, but at thd 
portion as this license is not abused, and same time, evident good nature (Hague, 
tire relation is easy without being negli- 1715,2 vols.}. Aubigne (1550—1(500, Am- 
gent, They furnish thfe inquirer with in- sterdum, I13jJ3,3 vols., folio),with all his pur- 
’ teresdng individual anecdotes, often ex- tiality, his effrontery. bis freedom border- 
’ pose the most secret motives, disclose the mg on calumny, ntid bis far-fetched and 
- whole character of events, which are often often unintelligible expressions, is an au- 
, barely mentioned, entirely ,omtfted, or tlior of great importance for tin; history 
merely hinted at with a timid ohvuiiispec- of his' times, but must be consulted w ith 
tion, in books of general history, dfveiope caution. Rocbefoitcault, a nobleman of 
details of secret plots and projects* of the arutnst wit, and a <l»*ep knowledge of 
which the result only is noticed in history, human itamre, who descrilied the.dis- 


-and, under certain limitations, they are en¬ 
titled to a high degree of credit. They 
are no less interesting on Recount of shmv- 
•„ ing the individual character of the writer 
in his manner of relating events, even 
supposing his'views to be partial, limited, 
and affected by party prejudices. These 
qualities give them an advantage over 
other kinds of historical writings, since 
they satisfy tl*> mere reader (or amuse¬ 
ment} as well as the "student; the one by 
the pleasing negligence of their manner, 
ami the othei In the value of their mat- - 
rials : altlmngh it must l>e acknowledged, 
that to the latter, the historical criticism 
of them is u difficult task. Xenophon's 
■ Anabasis, and Caesar's accounts of his 
campaigns (Commentaries) are generally 
considered as, the oddest memoirs. But 
, France is the native sbri- of m^moires, in 


turbanccs of the Fronde (1(548—52) with 
the hand of a master, has, notwithstanding 
his obvious partiality^, great clearness and 
sagacity in narrating ami developing 
‘events, furnishes admirable portraits oftlie 
principal personages, described, and is dis-’ 
titiguislied for animation and natural col¬ 
oring. His style (which is often, with 
little propriety, compared to that of Taci¬ 
tus) is plain, manly and sententious, ami 
iti> iangijtige pure, measured and coneLse 
iTrevoux, 1751, 2 vols., 12tm>.; Paris, 
1 ^01, ISino.). Among tlje oilier nume¬ 
rous lireneh memoirs, those of D’Htrees, 
D<- Briemie, l)e ToiVy and Montyon are 
of especial inter.' * '"a i.plomatists We 
may mention a: " tlioMi of St. trimon, 
Duelos and m me IVF.pinay. To 
these may h' ■■ *■.!■ <1 al-.> t!ie works of the? 
Abbe rfouiavie; the CcnfcasioiiH of Jean 


the historical literature of winch country, .(aequo- Rousseau: the Correspondence 
they form a .national peculiarity, and of (iiiinm and of L« llarpe; foe Diary of 
Where, since the end of the.fifteenth ocn^Ruchauinonr; tiie Consist'rations sur la. 


tury, they have beencontiuualiy becoming 
more numerous. The memoirs of Philip 
de Comities, Brantorne, Sully, Joinvillo ami 
, cardinal de Retz (see these articles, and 
French Literature) deserve jiartteulur nn- 
'tJce. The memoirs of Martin du Beltay, 
'‘which relate to the jasriod from 1513 to 
: 1516 (Paris, 1569, folio, edited in a mod- 
’ embed form, by Lambert, Paris, 1753, 7 
’ vois.), are distinguished for vigorous do- 

* hncation and the national feeling which 
they display.’ Blaise de Motitlue, in Ills 

* cr^einoirs, 1521—69, called, by Henry IV, 
the soldier's bihk, (Pans, 1746,4vc. Is., 12ino.), 
is nb less frank in n- wating his own faults 

. ..than *h commending his own virtues; live- 
. iy olid striking description is blerafrd with 
,’the verboseness of an old soldier. Mi- 

* chei de Cast^lnau is distinguished for the 
jnghesffpoHtical honesty, tor the sound- 
ne^Tnatarity and clearness of his judg¬ 
ment, as much as for his dignified and 
tranquil manner (Memoirs,' 1559—70, 
Brussels, 1781, £ vols., folio). Margaret 

of Valftis, the wifi? of Henry IV, relates 

„ » 


Ihtvifhaf'hn of Madame de Staid ; Carat's 
work on Suard and the 18th century; 
the .Mi moires of Madame Laroche Jacque- 
hn, &.c. Within a few years there have 
U:oii begun in Paris four greut collections 
of memoirs, which are ofhigh importance, 
fia libraries an/1 collectors ; the first is 
Collection complete des Mimoires relatifs 
a PHixloire de. France depuis k Rlgne de 
Philippe Jlugustejnsqu' au Commencement 
du due sepiiime Slick; aver, des Note# sur 
chaquc. Jhdeur d des Observations sur 
rhn/fue, (hivrage , par Monsieur Pctitot. 
This collection consists of 42 volumes, 
and is completed. The second is a se¬ 
quel and continuation of the preceding, 
under the title of Collection , dc. deputs 
V.QvenemrtU de Henri ■ JV^jnseru' it la Pcfix 
de Paris, conclue en 4763, and is also ar¬ 
ranged and edited by Petitot. The 23d , 
volumgpf this second series appeared in 
April, 1823. Foucault has published 
these two collections with the greatest ty¬ 
pographical accuracy. The third is a col¬ 
lection of (jfiemoirs, published and unpub- 
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fished, relating to the French revolution. 
This collection, edited by Borville and 
Barrie rc, may be regarded os a dee/ d'ltmrc. 
of its kind. Each Work is preceded by a 
life of the ulithor ; tlie very ■correct text hr 
acconijKiuied by crriendatory, explanatory 
tiiul supplementary notes, and at the close 
are generally the puces justificative #, se¬ 
lected and arranged with great judgment 
and accuracy. This^ collection is to con¬ 
sist of the memoirs of Madame Roland, 
the marquis of Ferrieres, Liuguet, Du- 
sault,the marquis of Ikmillc, Imron Beseti- 
v:d, Bailly, Rebuild de St. Etienne, Mou¬ 
rner, tin* marquis of Lally-Tollendal,. the 
marquis of Rochamheait, Rioufle, Rivarol, 

S.ouvet, general Puisaye, the marquis of 
.Montesquiou, (.'uinille Desmoulins, St. 
Just, Necker, f'lery, Mallet du Pan, 11a r- 
Imrouv, Freron, Gnrat, general Dopjie, 
Beaumarchais, Kamel, Ayine, Mnrmontei, 
Phelippean, Antonelle, •(’ouilois, Dtunoit- 
riez, madume Cumpan, Morellet, and many 
others. The fourtli collection contains 
memoirs of the English revolution, trans¬ 
lated tuid edited by Guizot. This collec¬ 
tion, is also conducted with great judgment, 
arcompamed with introductions, notes, 
and documents, and deserves a place in 
every large library. It consists of 25 vol¬ 
umes. containing the memoirs of Thomas 
May, or the history of the Long Piylia- 
mi nt, those of sir Philip Warwick, who 
flourished in the reign of (Tunics l, sir 
Join- Berkley, Thomas Herlieil and 
Price, Hollis, Fairfax, lluiuiiutton Mrs 
Hutchinson, Ludlow, lon> Glarendon, 
Burnet, Temple, Re rushy, and others. 
In German, wotks of this description 
are very rare. Among the. most in¬ 
teresting of these are memoirs of the 
margravine of Bayreuth, the sister of 
Frederic the Great, originally written in 
the, French language ; and among the. 
most important are those of Frederic the 
Great himself Histoire fie man Temps (His¬ 
tory of my own Times), &c. Dohm’s 
i.tgldy .valuable Memoirs are of a different 
class from those of which we treat here, 
consisting of a series-of historical treatises 
upon the events of our times, in which 
Dolltu has taken more or less part,or respect - 
, iWg which lie has made investigations. The 
banishment of Nupoleon to St. Helena and - 
hip subsequent death have given rise to the 
publication of muny works of this sort,.- 
from which we have obtained valu- 
*tj|de accounts of the rriost important oc¬ 
currences and most prominent characters 
of our times, (See the works, mentioned 
in die article, Nupoleon.) fVinong*the 
Eriglislifworks of this description, wc may 
,-,.34* '/ ■ 


mention IJnrtictV Memoirs of his owq« 
Times; Pepya's Memoirs, comprising bis ■<"’ 
Diary, from l<i59 lb l*jG!*; Evelyn’s Me. ' 
moirs, comprising his Diary, from 1 <141 . 
to 1705—<i | Horace W alpole'i; Met 
nmirs of the last ten Years of G» orgb 
Jl: CnlamyV Life and Times (1071 to 
17:U) ;«, Life of Edwajpl, Lord Her¬ 
bert, of Cberliury; MelvH’s Memoirs 
relating to Hie Reigns of Queen Elizalx-ti, 
Mary A^ueen of Scots, and Janies I ; Lil¬ 
ly’S Life and Tunes, from 1002 to 1(>1; 
Memoirs of Gilbert \VakefieW *, Claren¬ 
don’s Life; Life of Richard Watson, 
Bishop of iaunjgff; Memoirs of William 
Hay ley,—all written'by the men whose 
names tliey l«ar. Among the American 
worl^-of this class are Winthrup’s Jqur- 
nal: Mather's Mammalia: Memoirs of R. * 
II. Ia*e ; -of Josiah Quincy, Jun. 
Jefferson's posthumeas works contain 
much information respecting tlie writer’s 
times. Short literary treatises, especially 
those papers read lietbre literary societies, 
are also called memoirs. The Met wires 
4e r. ircufcmu dcs Lisa iptions et Belles-ld- 
tns (Memoirs of the Academy mf Inscrip¬ 
tions and Belles-lettres), and other collec- *, 
tinnsqif this description, are well known. 

Mkmoki.il; in general, whatever serves- • 
to preserve the idemqry of any thing; also % 
a vvntx-n n prese^'ation : e. g. state papers, 
in which tlie usual forma, or most oftlicm, . 
especially sealing, an* wanting. They are 
much used in *lu* negOtihtions of minis¬ 
ters, sometimes in the replies juid resolu¬ 
tions of sovereigns, for die purpose of 
avoidimr all disputes in regard to nuik and 
ecretuouials. There are three sorts: 1st. 
those containing an address, date and sig- 
mgiijv, in which the writer speaks in the 
first person, and the second person is used 
of the individual addressed (memorials in 
the form of letters); 2*1. Jliose which gIso t 
contain an address, date and signature, but* 
in which the writer speaks of himself hi 
the third person (memorials proper),; &1. * 
those which lluVe. no address, tuid ofteti 
no signature, and in -which the writer and. 
the person addressed are both spoken of , t 
in the third person (notes). These papers 
are either written and delivered by the 
court by the mnusiei. To tlie former . 
Is’loiig {a.) circulars to the diplomatic 
corjts, thut is, to the foreign agents residing. 
at a court, communicating or 'tSwpsaS&tg ^ 
information, eoromonly with the signature' - 
of the secretary or minister of foreign af¬ 
fairs ; also (6.) the answer of a court to’ 
the memorial of an ambassador; (c.)", 
notes to a foreign cabinet, or to a foreign 
ambassador, to be transmitted with a me-’ 
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it mortal tobispabinet. The communica- all ideas received from the senses, as 
! 'lions ofambassadors to the courts at , Bellas those of an abstract character; all 
j vvhich tKey jreffldc, are'generally meinori-ftefogs and emotions. The power of 
alitettSometimes mere notes; letters are "‘memory, in regard to ideas received from 

the senses, appears to be strongest hr re- 

_ 1 ^ -t . rt ,« 1 . «i* I t 


**, no kirtgor in use. 

A' fi Memort tluit faculty of the mind 
^jvhich receives ideas presented to the ifti- 
v demanding, retains them, and exhibits 
“* . there again. ' Its {rawer of recalling 
~ ideas is sometimes exercised with, some* 
; v times without,, an act of volition. Its 
i '% strength may be greatly increased by judi- 
' cious culture. Memory is so prominent a 
faculty of the human mind, so necessary, 
; both in the most common transactions and 
. ’ the highest pursuits of life? so curious in its 
phenomena, and, at times, so capricious, 
that it formed, even at a very early jreriotl,' 
‘a subject of philosophical research f and, 
to a certain degree, mote is kfrauii alraut 
it tuan about, any ptiter faculty; but, be¬ 
yond this jraiut, h is as incomprehensible 
. a« the other powers*' It is easy to talk of 
•tfe memory in metaphors, to speak oTim- 
js wssioos on the mind, storehouse of ideas, 

- recalling ideas, &c .: hut what is this im¬ 
pression? where is it made: and what 
does? the word signify, as applied to the 
* mind? It is onlv a meuqthor, taken from 
the physical world, to illustrate an act of 
fhe mind, which we can only represent 
figuratively, and reasoning on thisa»«ump- 
tion is but a prtilia pnifripii. Without 
memory, the whole animat worljl would 
be reduced to .a kind of vegetative life, 


gard.to the sense of Sight. We are able 
to rernemlter a temple, a picture, a land¬ 
scape, n face, Vitlt great clcnmctta and 
troth. The ideas of sounds are, also, very* 
strongly retained, die memory of them 
Iraing more perfect in proportion as the. 
sense of hearing is more nice. Music 
may be remeintlered very distinctly. It is 
not so with the three other senses, smell, 
feeling, and taste. The ideas received, 
through these sensef, it would appear, 
cannot be remembered with die same live¬ 
liness. It is difficult to recall, with mucli 
distinctness, the pain of a wound; wo 
usually retain little more than the genend 
idea of suffering,* So jiartietrlar tastes 
are not easily recalled. Exercise, indeed, 
may girt* the memory considerable {raw¬ 
er even over these, ideas. The taste of 
lus favorite dishes dwells in the mind of 
tin-gourmand, and, without making pre¬ 
tensions to pottmiandtrir, a luan may re- 
memlier, with some distinctness, the flavor 
of a cauvass-hiyk duek. The impivs 
ships of smell arc sfdl more difficult to la* 
recalled. Still, however, though the un¬ 
aided memory does not easily recall ideas 
received from die senses, yet when exter¬ 
nal means of comparison are presented, 
they are immediately ryviwd. If we 


such as we observe in the lowest class** o£»sm< ll flower in this spring, we rerolUsct, 

pniinalfi, because any variety of action pri - . ■ ■ - - 

• supposes memon ,* Memory embraces 

’ Jl often -(‘••msucce-vary Hi ro.'« i to lix memo. v 
-cerium art- of animal*', which inosijH*c*,.|«‘-Wfcjn- 
ingiy reu i to mat mi-atisfaclory principle ii-rr^'d 
in-line!. Ibc.i those .iclioo- of an.mala uh'clt 

wouM seem most naturally t<> i"n mute from m- __ _ ^ 

. Wincl^sth'* (1-irngolfisMciM;).;, d ! ;l«* .i{.iJioarh «tr&rti«n, and are,* therefore, most easily 

- teal aid of rompunsoiu Ideas received 

from objects of sense are sometimes curi- 


at onW^Iimiuetly, the smell of the same in 
the last spring, and sue hi jm danger of , 
confounding flowers of diilerent kinds. 
So with taste. These phenomena ore ea¬ 
sily explainable, from the fact that the ideas 
jtreseuted by sight and he/tring, the two 
ndbk-r senses, admit most readily of ul*- 


Africa So l.une line, they shotted not the slightest 
i rear." Mr. de Bougainville found the hares ronl 
, foxes devoid of all fear vstif u lie discovered the 
'* t’ldkland Islands, ami the buds allowed tliem- 
1,reive* to be taken by hand S.'milattfm-M are rc- 
* ported byJheulenant (m hisfruiseof the 

} TXdphin. Sew York. 15j.il j ,md mam oilier trav¬ 
ellers. It would appear, then, thal’thc fear ap- 
: parewtiy natural to many* .immak at not so. hut 
* that, finding tbemsvivc- ,i,inched, they nave re- 
’ twgatoered the feet at the mu approach of their 
enemy, and, by* degrees, contracted their limo- 
' afwiuch thhlr young, being accustomed 
to dbverve, also contracted. Indeed, observation 
vtoujd agent to warrant us in attributing to them, 
not merely xhi* power of association, but even 
the iMMvgr dl COtwbining ideas to produce results. 
If, Mr mflQBC*, my dof. sees, from my motions, 
that I dfi about to take a walk, and, having been 
<d\en prohibited to accompany me, steals quietly 


ously associated with others, no that the 
recurrence of the first immediately sup- * 
pests the second. The cases are more 
striking, of course, in proportion as the 
organs dre more* acute. If for instance, , 

out of the room, and awaits me at a eertuin cor¬ 
ner which | generally pars oq my walks, who ran 
deny this animal, not only memory, but also the 
power of jlrawmg conclusions from what be rec¬ 
ollects ? 

' I’am, indeed, when associated with the nobl|p 
senses, may be retained with considerable du- 
tmetu,;ss. as Urn discords wlaeii offeml a musical 
cursor the sWirp grating of a hard-pointed afete 
pencil on a slate, which offend*, every ^ar. , ■ 
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any thing veiy agreeable, or diaagrteiable, is a most important jnefcrutacnt bothfot^ 
happens to a man at the very moment of the business of life and for self-improve-i 
hearing a peculiar sound, or eating some- moht; atid, certainly, it is one of the chief ; 
tiling of a |K'ciiliar taste, the recurrence objects of education to perfect an instm- 
ff this sound, or taste, involuntarily awtik-. moot which is capable of being strength 


cos, in some organizations, an agreeable 
or disagreeable fooling. *l’he writer can 
testify from ojcjiorioure, that the effect is 
sometimes so instantaneous as to prevent 
the cause from lining recognised till after 
eonridt faille reflection. Considering how 
many ideas, or notions, we receive through 
ilie senses, ami liow neeessaiy it is tliat 
we sh'iuld readily remember them, to 
avoid the necessity of movingconstantly in 
She same riri'le. it isyfthe greatest impor- 
Unee (hot *>iir senses should he active, nice, 
and discriminating, which,, undoubtedly, 
depends, in a great measure, upon their 
original organization ;* hut they are suscep- 
tihie of go at improvement i>V exercise; 
,.nd it is to he lumeiited that tins point is 
so much neglected in the case of most 
children educated in [Mijutlous cities. How 
dull are their sense*- allowed to grow, and 
how dull an* jthe impression-they give! 
The importance of strengthening the mem¬ 
ory, by direct exercise of it- e,.\\, i- 
undoubtedly greu\ and we may he allow¬ 
ed to say a few words restoring what we 
conceive to Ik* a popular error at the pres¬ 
ent time. It i« constantly repented that 
trie highest aim of education is tin*. di\el- 
ojK*ment iff the intellect, and that men* 
learning by heart tgmls to benumb tl.-* .;<*- 


cued by cxe.rei.se Almost beyond concen- 
tiot. Such exercise, however, is greatly 
neglected, in the present systems of pcluypi- 

tion. The hooks of reference which now 
abound make strong powers of memory 
apparently less necessary than formerly, 
but jt.slmuld he remembered that the rir 
cle of knowledge is expanding every d«y, 
that the connexion of the various branches 
iff science liecomes more intimate , every 

tiny, and*that ovary day more'knowledge, 
is required lor a given standing iri society. 
Classification is the great basis of memo¬ 
ry. From early childhood, we involunta-' 
nlv classify ; hut effort is required to give 
the memory tin* full advantage which it 
may derive from this jtrocess. It would 
lx* impossible for a shgiherjf to remember 
every one of his sheep, as is soeomrijonly 
the case, had not his mind separated the 
generic marks from the special, and, by 
similarities and differences ( classification }, 
obtained the mean-* of giving each animal 
a particular character. A similar process 
takes place in the mind of the learned his¬ 
torian. How eoqld such a man remrtn- 
her. witJioiit < lasfcifica>*oii, the wide range' 
of tacts which hjwnnst embrace ? He has 
acquired the habit of giving to every re¬ 
markable tact its profn-r place in thV series 


live power,-; the ^ortsequencc of winch ,^>f 4iis knovvlevlfe, where it is firmly re¬ 
bus U'en that the sjrengLlieii^ig o^imemo- 
n is, generally spiking, nuicli neglected. 

'Hie suggestion is undoubtedly true, to a 


Gained by the relations in which it, stands 
to others* it.- affirming or contradicting 

nr , _ _ .. . .. .. them. Tin-process of classification takes 

certain extent, and) it would la- well if it place, in different degrees, in every step 
were acted on. in shim* particulars, more of the. intellectual scale, from the deepest 

plMosopher to die lowest labqrer; and tlie 
memory of every one, in anv branch, is 
the better the more lie classifies. A sail¬ 
or, who eareeniot for politics, and hears of 
a change of ministry', has IVgottcn it, per- 
laips, the next day, because it was a mere 
isolated fact, totally unconnected with tho 
general train of his ideas; whilst fliesamo 
.sailor, perhaps,*would recollect, with th<? 
greatest distinctness, how one of his broth¬ 
er sailors off such ah island, .made hitn- 
self the laughing-stock of his comrades' 
by his clumsy way, of handling a rope. 
A cqurtier will remember for life a smile 
from liis monarch, or arf unfofitunate 
sneeze which befell him at cotKv*bft«ft 
taking a glass of wine. It is aii-impdr-' 
taut, then, that' instructors should fiahitt#- 
nlly accustom their pupils to this process 
of’classification,; Imif at rhe same time, 
the process of committing to -ruemory Is 


• consistently than it U. The system of re¬ 
citation, for Instance, whereby the rejx^i- 
riou of the words of f m autliur is substitut¬ 
ed for an understanding of his meaning, 
i-* carried to an injurious extent here and 
, in England. In all branches of Fttuly 
where* the great object is that the pupil 
should form dear coficcptiontf for himself, 
in history, geography, natural philoso- 

- ph>% fee., the mere committing and rceit- 
, big of stated lessons punuot fiul to lie in¬ 
jurious; but, on the other hand, memory' 

’ Thin divei-uy is obvious to hi. m tin* different’ 
*«:|iMtiility of different peiNons to the pleasures 
of music and the Vnulies of nature The* same 
diversity undoubtedly c\5-ts in.the senses ,of 
IS 1 *!!' t»'tc, Aie.; and perhaps it is not tmehan- 
■ table,to Mimiise that the indulp’iu-es of the tutile 
we, m O'uii- insiiun-e-, ocppi-ed Jess from philo- 

- sopbiral moderationthan virimi a:i fbtuseiji-^ of 
Us* organaif tostc. 
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Egypt, when the discoveries of numerous tie. He was, however, overltCaring anil 
heaps of rubbish, of hiocks of (granite opmionotivc, and pawed his life in the 
covered with hieroglyphics and sculpture, njidst of petty ’ hostilities. He precluded , 
and of colossal fragments scattered over bimselCfrom being chosen to die French 
« space three leagues in circumference, academy, by a wjttv satire, entitled Ilf.- v 

seem to have docidod the point. (Sec 1 quilt ties Dir.tinnmvps, directed against . 

Jneotih’s account of these ruins in the the Dictionary of die academy. He died 
Dtsrription de I’Egypte.y > in Haris, JfiftSi, at the agoof 70. His prin- 

* Mkmiuiis; *n town in the north-wc«t <-ipal works ure IHdionnairr etymologique, 
angle of Mississippi, ujion a high bluf^ on Original de ,Cd Langur Francatse; 
which used to f*e called Fort Pickering. Origijus de, la TAnguc halimnc; jflised- <■ , 
This bluff is a fine, commanding elevn- lanea, qfC.oHootion of pieces in profe and 
tion, rising more than 100 feet above the vdrqp; an edition of Diogenes I^ertius, 
level of the river. At the lowest stages with valuable notes; Ilf marques sur la 
of the water, strata of stone coal are dis- lenngnc IVancaisr; .-Inti-fiaillet, a sa- 
r lowd ill the bank. The situation of tiriral critique ; Historic. Mtdierum Phi- 
Mernphts seems v«yy favoralile to tli<> losophorum; Pttyitx Latincs, Italiennesj 
growth of u town, and h is now rapidly' (irtetpus, rl Irtvi^ams. After his death, 
in<r< :,MTig. Opposite,, in Arkansas, is the' a Minagiana was compiled from notes, 
uncommonly high, rich and extensive of his* conversation, auerdotlk, remarks; 
bnuom land of Wnppanocku. Back of &c., which is one of the most' lively 
it. - town, is a fertile., rolling country, works of the kind. 

h ;n I\ tmilwred. and almuilding in springs. M i.nai Strut, and* Bridge. Menai 

The bluffs < vleud three or four leagues strait is a strait ahout half a mill? across, . 

above and Is - Imv the town. Here* is the between the island of Anglesca and the . 
great road fin crossing from Tennessee roast of Wales. (For.an aecount of the , - 
and Alabama |p Arkansas, These facts eelehratetl bridge over 'his strait, see. 
indicate that the local situation of Mem- Ilridgc.) 

phis is peculiarly favorable to health, and Mi samu h, the most celebrated of the 
tt» <>\t< nsive eomincu e. (Ireck writers of the new comedy, bom • 

Mi.Mi'iianwAooo ; a hike in North at Athens, dfei It. (\, is said to have 
Auuriea; the greater part of it lies in drowned himself on account of the suc- 
(’untida, mid the rest m Vermont. It is cess of his rival l'hil^imn (q. v.), at thd 
A'> miles long and three miles wide, find age of f*‘i jear^ though some accounts 
commiiuicntes with the river St. Law- attribute his death to accident. Tht* su¬ 


rface bv tho St. Francis, It receives the jierinr excellence of his^ comedies, the 
rivers Black, Burton and Clyde from nuiiibcr of w hull exceeded 100, acquired ’ 

V. menu. l,at. l.V N.; Ion. 75?' las W. Thin the title of prince of the nnc comedy. 

Mev ; an abbreviation of die Italian We have. unfortunately,- nothing hut a 
tin no. !• iifs’d in (itiisie, as nun. presto, few fragments remaining of them. Le- < 
h‘S" rapid ; mat. nll'gro, less lively. • clerc oolkotod thorn {Meuandjri ft Pkila- 
Mr%A«:iiAMTi‘. (See Titanium.) itioais IleHtpiift, Amsterdam, 170(1). They 

Mr.\ - vue, (lilies, a distinguished man sir# also 1 contained in Bronck’s Poetce. 
of letters of Uk- sew nteenth eentury, vwus (inomiri. Terence imitated .and trans- 
Ixirn ai Angers, ItiJLll, *in Which city fiis luted hidt, and, from bis comedies, we. 
father was king’s advocate. After finish- may form snipe idea of the cltoracter of 
ing his early studies with great reputation, those t of Menander. (See Drama, and 
he was admitted an advueate,and pursued (Irak Idteraiurc.) 

his oenqmtion for some time at Paris:• Mkxasskii Be,\ Israel, a celebrated 
bug disgusted with that profession, lie rabbi, was bom in Portugal^ nlsmt ft*04. 
adopted tine eoelesiaptici.l character, so lbs lathe# vvtfs a rich merchant, who, 
for *ts to l*c able to hold some benefices, suffering greatly, both in property and 
without cure of souls. From thiH time, person, from the inquisition, fled into 
he dedicated himself solely to literary Holland. At the age of eighteen, the -sou 
pursuits; and, Iteing received ‘into the was made preacher iuid expounder of tho .» 
house of cardinal do Ketv., noon made I'tdynid, at Amsterdam. In ltSM, ho < 
himself known by hit* wit and erudition, published, in the Spanish language, tho 
lie subsequently "tooki apartments in the first part of his work entitled ( o«Aihrf&V g* 
cloister of Noire Dative, and held weekly &c., of which', the next year, a Latin yer- 
assemblies (JUtrcurialcs) of tile leanpal, sion warn printed by Dionysius Vossiuo, 
where a prodigious ineinory rendered his entitled Conciliator , $tw de CmveniemtsA 
conversation entertaining, althtyigh pe^tm- Locorum S. Scripture qua pngnafc inter ’ 
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S< vidmhtr, Onus «t vdustia et reccntiori- port, all the time occupied with study, 
bus omnibus Rabbinis magna Industria ar until a mik rannufocturer of hie tribe, at 
'‘Puk congesimth. He also published throe Berlin, Mr. Bernard, appointed him tutor 
edition# of the Hebrew Bible. In the of his children. At a later period, he 
time of CroinwdI, he went to England, -took him as a partner in his business, 
and obtained for his nation more, privileges " In 1754, he bccntne acquainted with Les- 
than they ever before enjoyed there. lie sing {q. v.), who had n decided influence 
, died at Amsterdam in ltlTrff. His other, upon his mind. Intellectual philosophy 
works are the Talmud Corrected, with became now hie chief study. His letters 
’ Notes; De Resurrection* Mortuorum; 11s- on Sentiments wen? the first fruit of his 
• peranza de Israel, dedicated to the parlia- laltors in this branch. He Itecame now 
inent of England, in 1650, one object of also acquainted with Nicolai and Ahbi 
.wltich is to prove that the ten tril>es,afre (q.'v.), and his correspondence with the 
settled in America; atnl an Apology for latter is a fine monument of the friendship 
die Jews, in the English language, re- and familiarity which masted lx 1 tween 
. printed in v»l. ii of the lNuvnrv. these two distinguished men. Mendels; 

Mem>iu.ssohn, Mosifi, a celebrated sohn contributed to several of the first 


Jeividi philosopher, was born Sept. 12. 

-. 1720, at Dessau. .Germany. His father, 
Mendel.* a* school-master, though very 
poor, gave him a careJul education. He 
himself instructed the boy in Hebrew and 
the rudiments of Jewish learning; others 
instructod him in the Talmud. Tlie Old 
Test! jnent also contributed to the forma- 


)*criodieals, and now and then appeared 
before the public with philosophical works, 
which acquired him fume, not only m 
(formally, but also in foreign countries. 
He. <*stnblished up new'svsteui, but was 
nevertheless, one of the most profound 
and iHitieiii thinkers of his age, and the 
i xecllence of his diameter was ori- 


tion of his mind. The poetical books of 
those ancient r.vosds attracted the lK>y par¬ 
ticularly. The famous book of Muiiuom- 
des, Mart borhin (Guide of the Erring), 
‘ hapjiening to fall into his hands, oxcitid 
hint first to the inquiry aller truth, and to 
a "liberal way of thinking He studied this 
* work with such anient zeal, that he was 
attacked by a nervous fffuer. which, < urc- 
leaaly treated, entailed u|iun him for the 
rest of his life g crooked spine and weai^ 
.health. His father was uWhle to support 
him any longer, and he wandered, in 1712, 
to Berlin, where he lived several yearn in 
great poverty, dependent on the charity 
of some persons of ins own religion. 
Chance made imn acquiunted v**ult Israel 
Moses, u man of philosophical penctratffin. 

■ and a great mathematician, who, perse¬ 
cuted every where on account of his Illi¬ 
beral views, lived also in utter jKiverty. ami 
' became a martyr to truth. This, man 
ttften argued with MeiuJeGsoim on the 
. principles of Maimomdes. He also gave 
him a Hebrew translation ,of Euclid, and 
thus awakened in tie* youth w love for 
mathematics. A young Jewish physician, 
named Kiach,’encouraged him-to study 
Latin, aud gave him some iustruption in 
‘ this language; doctor Gumpery made 
him acquainted with modern literature. 
Thua be lived without any certain gup* 

_* • -S*.***" J r 

* It wa* very cuntomarv among the German 
Jew# to add the syllable m>hn (von) to the name 
of the lather. A similar usage exists among' 
many Aniaiic tribes, and among nations in gen¬ 
eral u> their early flag# 


iuuiced l»v his modesty, uprightness, arid 
amiable disjHisition. His disinte rested- 
ness was vvitliout limits, and his layiefi- 
eence ever reudy us far as his small means 
would allow. Hr* knew how to elude 
witii delicacy the zealous efforts of La- 
vater (q. v.) to convert him to Christinni- 
ty*: yet his grief at seeing himself so un- 
t:\jVctedly assailed, biought on him a 
severe sickness, w hie h long incajmcitated 
him for scientific pursuits. In fits Jem- 
salt m, odtr i,btr rt!igiit#f Marht und Jiuitn - 
thum , lx gio*e to the wot Id, in 17fcCi, tunny 
excellent ideas, which were much misun¬ 
derstood, partly lx 'Utiiss* they attacked the 
prejindices of centuries. In some morn¬ 
ing lessons he hail expounded to his son, 
and other Jewish youths, the elements of 
hw philosophy, partid ularly the doctrine 
of Gorl. He thSrefjure gave the name 
of Morning Hours t LMorgenstimden) to 
tlie W'ork containing uhe results of his in¬ 
vestigations, of whidy his death prevent¬ 
ed him from compacting more*. tlian one 
volume, p*. II. JucUtii having addressed to 
him a treatise On tin) Doctrine of tSjrinoza, 
he thought himwJ, J obliged to defend his 
deceased friend Lovfeing against the charge 
of luiving been avujadvocute of Hpinozu’a 
doetrineA * WithUlit regarding tlie ex¬ 
hausted statq of hi| if health, he hastened to 
(iiililisli his piece imtiiled, Moses Mendels¬ 
sohn to. the Erieix is of Lessing, and be¬ 
came, in cohnoqud ice, no much weaken¬ 
ed, that a cold w?iVi auflicicnt to put aa 
end to hia valuufcdr) life, in 1786. The 
German language aia indebted to lum, in 
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part, for its developcmcnt. In the phllp* of liberty. Hated by the liberate, held life V 
sophical dialogue, he made the first sue- honor by Paul III, whom lie was charged i ' 
”* '* • - - to humble ip Home itself, he ruled onl/ 

# by bloodshed ; and, although constantly., 
Ibreatencd with the dagger of assassins, J 
not only for his abuses of his power, but 
also on account of'his love intrigues in . 
RAne, he continued to govern until 1554, 
when he was recalled by Charles V., 


ecssful Attempt among die writers of his 
country, taking for his models Plato and 
Xenophon. Besides the works already 
mentioned, he wrote PhUottrphuche &chrif- 
Icn (Berlin, 1701 and 1771, 2 vote.); his 
inasterparo, Phtedon, or On the 1 minor* 
talitj of the Soul, which has gone through 
several editions since 1707, and has been 
translated into most modem European 
languages; and his translation of the five 
hooks of Moses, the Psalms, &.<*. 

!Hkmo.7,-I*i vro, I'Vrdrtiand, a cele¬ 
brated traveller, was a native of Portugal. 
In 1587, he embarked in a ship Isuind 
lor the Indies ; but, jn the voyage, it was 
attacked l>\ the Moors, who carried it, to 
Mocha, and sold Ferdinand fir a -lave. 
After various ndventures, he aniied at 
Ornius, whence he proceeded to the In¬ 
dies, and returned to Portugal in 1558. 
lie published n curious account of his 
travels, which has lieen translated into' 
French and English. Mendez-Pinto, 
from his excessive credulity, has been 
classed with tjie F.rtfelish sir John Mnn- 
devillc, and Inith are now chiefly piloted 
for their easy belief and extravagant Union. 

Mi mucast Orukrs. (See Orders, He- 
lifrious.) *■ 

Mr.Nomu, don Diego Hurtado de ; a 
Spanish classic, distinguished, likewise, ns 
a jKilitieian and a general, in the hrilftaiit, 
age of Charles V. He was descended 
from an ancient family, which had pro¬ 
duced several eminent scholars and states¬ 
men. and was bom at Grant|da, u in loflil 
\» a poet anil historian, |ie contributed to 
establish the reputation of ('nstilmn litera¬ 
ture ; but his public iite displayed nothing 
of the finer feelings of the poet', die impar¬ 
tial love of truth of a philosopher, or the 
dear discernment of tin* experienced 
statesman. Stern, severe, arbitrary, haugh¬ 
ty, he was a formidable instrument oi* a 
despotic court. When don Diego left the 
university of Salamanca, where his tal¬ 
ents, wit and acquirements had rendered 
him conspicuous, he served in the Span¬ 
ish army in Italy, and, in 1588, Charles V 
appointed turn ainlmssudor to Venice. In 
v 154*2, lie was inqwriul plenipotentiary*to 
the council of Trent, nnd in 1547, ambas- 
*wdor to the court of Rome, where he 
persecuted and oppressed all those Ital- 
ianri who yet manifested any attachment 
to the freedom of their country. ^Vs Cap¬ 
tain-general and governor of Sienna, he 
icdijooted that republic to tlie dominion of 
Gosmo I of Medici, under Spanish su¬ 
premacy, and crushed the Tiwaii sjiirit 


Diego threw hitii' 
the palace into the 


Amidst .the schemes of arbitrary power., 
Mendoza employed himself in literary la- 
Iwrs, wJid jiarticularly in the collection of 
Greek nnd I at tin manuscripts. He,sent 
learned men to examine the monastery of’ 
Mbuiit Athos, for this puqjose, and took 
advantage of his 'influence at Solinian’s 
court for the furtherance of tlie same ob¬ 
ject. After the abdication of Charles V, 
lie was attached t<* the court of Philip II. 
An iifiair of gallantry involved him in a 
quarrel wiili a rival; who turned his dag¬ 
ger upon him. Don 
from the balcony of 
street, and was, in consequence, tlirovvn 
into prison, when* he spent his titUQ in 
writing love elegies. He was afterwards 
banished to (Jmmida, w l <ere he observed 
the progress, of the* Moorish insurrection 
in the Alpujarm mountains, and wrote th«- 
histoiy of it. This work is considered 
one of tin* I test historical writings in Span¬ 
ish literaturi. IV* was also engaged till 
the time rf his death *-f575) in translating 
a work of Aristotle, with a commentary. 
His library lie Itequeathed to the king, and 
it now forms otip of the omaments of the 
llsCuriul. ! For a criticism on his writings 
the reader may consult Boutervvek and 
Sismondi.) His lioettcal epistles an* the 
first clas-iciil models of the kind in the • 
literature of his country*. They are most¬ 
ly imitatAus of Horace, written inaueasy 
styic, and with much vigor, and shovv th«* 
man of the world. Some of them delin¬ 
eate domestic happiness nmf the tenderer 
feelings with so much triuli that we can 
w itli difficulty recognise the tyrant of Si¬ 
enna. His sonnets are deficient in cleva-. 
tion, grace and l<hmiony. His canzoni 
arc often oltgquro and forced. In the 
Spanish fdrms of poetry, redondillas, quin - 
tillas and villanciros , he surpassed his pred¬ 
ecessors in elegance ofl diction. His sat¬ 
ires, oi\,hurlescas, were prohibited by the t 
inquisition.- As a prone writer, he forms 
an epoch; he has been called the father 
of Spanish prose. His comic sqjjjnnf e, 
written while he was yet a student ,—Pida 
dt Ijozarillo de Tomes (Tarragona, 1586, 
continued by.Luun, Saragossa, 1*45*2),—lias 
1h*cii translated into foreign languages.. 
The hero is a cunning’beggar, and the lift 
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i Of the various clashes of the people is de- ‘ ‘should not die, but would be trahalated 
k Scribed iu it with great spirit and truth. . (dive into Elysium, as a demigod and the. 
*The numerous imitations of JLazaiilio de. husband of Helen. 
v Tonnes produced a peculiar class of writ- ' Mines. (Bee Hieroglyphics^ division 
; mgs in Spanish literature—gusto picarrcs -' ^Chronological Periods of Egyptian Hist# ~ • 
^OjSdcaHed. (See Spanish JUteralurt.) His* ry.) - " 

Secood geeat worii,th»* H istory of the War Menus, Anthony Raphael, one of the 

of Granada,. may be compared with *the most distingidished artists of the l8tli cen 
works of Livy »uid. Tacitus. Though tury, Ixirrr at Aussig in Bohemia,- 1728, 
Mendoza docs not pronounce judgment, was the son of an indifferent Danish «rt- 
.yet it is easy to sec, from lus relation, dint ist, who'had settled in Dresden. From 
, the severity and tyranny of Philip had the sixtli year of his age, the young tta- 

• driven the Moors to despair. The Span- phacl was compelled to exercise himself 
yish government vvould not, riierefori 1 , jkt- in drawing, daily and hourly, and, a few 

tnit the printing of it till ItilQ, and tften years later, was histrucud by his fatlsir in 
only willj great omissions. The first com- oil, minialHre and enamel jaunting. Tim 

* plote edition was puhlislfcd in 177ti. fhs father hardly allowed him a moment for 

complete works also appeared at Valeo- play, set liiin tusks, which he was required 
ciu, it) 17?ii. ' to accomplish within a given time, and 

Mrs kPemcs or Eretrm, in Eulnra; severelv punished hint if he Jailed. In 
founder of the Kretritin school of pliilos- 1741, the young artist accompanied Ins 
ophy, which formed a hraucb of the 8u- hither to Rome, and studied the remains 
cratic. He was a jiupil of Plato and Stii- of ancient statuary, the works of Michael 


' po, and ascribed truth only to identfllui 
propositions, Diogenes Laertius wrote Ins 
life. He is said to have starved himself to 
-death because he could not engage Antig- 
onus to restore freedom to his country. 

Menelaos ; son or grandson of Atre- 
us, and brother of Agamemnon, From 
his father-in-law,Tyndar. ns. wlios** daugh¬ 
ter Helen lie married,* he received the 
kingdom of Sparfflfc lie was at ('tete, for 
die purpose of dividing tin- inheritance 
left by his jiaternal grandfather Frenis, 
wheat Paris carried off Ins wife Helm. 
' with a part of his treasures ami souh* ft- 
male slaves, and conveyed them to Troy. 
On learning this, MoneJuus, witli Pulanic- 


Menus, Anthony Raphael, one of the 
most distinguished artistsx>f thd 18th cen¬ 
tury, liorrr at Aussig in Bohemia,- 1728, 
was the son of an indifferent Danish art¬ 
ist, who 4 had settled in Dresden. From 
the sixth year of his age, the young Ra¬ 
phael was compelled to exercise himself 
in drawing, daily and hourly, and, a few 
years later, was instructed by his fntlH’.rin 
oil, miniature ami enamel {minting. Tim 
father hardly allowed him a moment for 
play, si l liiin tusks, which lie was required 
ty accomplish within a given time, and 
severe lv pn nisi ad him if he Jailed. In 
1741, the young artist accompanied Ins 
hither to Rome, and studied the remains 
f of ancient statuary, the works of Michael 


Angelo in the 8istmc chapel, and finally, 
the inimitable productions of the divine . 
Raphael in the Vatican. He was left to 
puss the tiny then* ftith bread and water, 
and in the evening In* -rtuites were exam¬ 
ined with the greatest sevuiry. (n 1744, 
his lather returned with him to Dresden, 
and Augustus start) after appointed him 
court-painter. A second v isii to Rome was 
nreupted »ri reiiewing h* former studies, 
studying anatomy, Ac. Ills first great' 
compositions ap|*‘ared in 17-18:, and met 
with univervil lalinimtiori. A itoly fami¬ 
ly was particularly admired j and the 
y on up jfruarnt girl who sen cd him as a 
model (jecaipc l(is wifi-. On his return to 


On hisremru to 


dcs, went to Troy, to demand satisfaction; 
and this being refnsi d. he summoned the 
jjfjhpeek princes to revenge tie, uTront, ac¬ 
cording to their jironnse. He iiimself led 
riO slujw to Troy, and -lidwcd Jiipiself a 
brave warrior. Homer gives him the title 
-of 0^ ay ••J'j;,, on account of the loudness 
of his dry in battle, and describes him as 
mild, brave oml wise. After the conquest 
, of Troy, Menakum tohk Helen, to return 
with.her to his native land. Eight years 
he wandered before he reamed home. 
|Ic first west to Tone,Jon, then to Lesbos 
-and Euboea, butf lieing tossed ulniul liy 
ifdorms and tempests, he luid to land ,i« 
Cyprb, Phoenicia, EgyjH and' Libya, and 
was, .Is several ’instances, detained *for a 
lq ngjito t. On tlie islund of Pharua, bn - 
tbejEgyptian const, he surprised Proteus 
asleep, by-the aid of Eidotnea, his daugh¬ 
ter, and compelled ’ him to disclose the 
means which he n^ust take to reach home. 
PruteSa ^ likewise informed him tlxat he 

L ' : ; • - . ' ■' ■ ■ ' .-V’ 


Dresden, the king appointed him princi 
pal court-painter. In 1751, lie was engag¬ 
ed to paint the ultar-pk-ge lor the Cat ho- ‘ 
lie chapel, with h ave to execute it in 
Rome. At this time, h« made a copy of 
Raphael's School of Athens, for tho duke 
of Northumberland. The seven years’ 
war deprived him of his {«-union, and, in 
1754, he received the direction of the new 
academy* of painting in the Capitol. lu 
1757, the (.’destines employed him to 
paint the ceiling of the church of St. Eu¬ 
sebius, Ills first fresco. He soon after 
painted, for cardinal Allmni, the Parnas¬ 
sus in his villa, and executed various oil 
paintings. In 1761, Charles HI invited 
Meugs to Spain,, where his principal' 
works at tliia time were an assembly of 4 
the gols and a descent from the ernas- 
Returning to Rome, he executed a great' 
allegorical fnwfco {minting for the pujx\% 
the camera de’ papiri, apd, after three 
, ve-yra, rerifrned to Madrid. At this time, 
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j'* ..v , .• 

executed the apotheosis of Trajan,ln 
> -fresco, his finest wort:. He died in Rome, 
in 17m leaving seven children, thirteen 

1 - „_*__ J’ .1 _..<.1 «• Ula nVt^naatM. 


having died previously. His expensive 
manner of living, and his collections of 
drawings of• musters, vases, engravings, 
&c., had absorbed all his gains, although 
during the last 18 years he had received 
180,000 scudi. A splendid hionument 
was erected to his memory hy his friend 
the cavalier d’Azara, at the side of Ra¬ 
phael, tutd another by tlieetnprwss of Rus¬ 
sia, in St. Peter’s. Alongs's composition 
and grouping is simple, noble and studied; 
his drawing correct and ideal; his expres¬ 
sion, in which Raphael was his model, 
and his coloring, in ejefy respect, are ex¬ 
cellent Ilia works are finished with the 


satires werendMptmd in prate \ onwhicit-S 
account those, of Varto were denominated' 
Memppttm; and, for the same reason, that *; 
of satire Mlnippte. was given, in France, 
to the'celebrated piece written against 
the league.* Metiipjms is said <p have , 

, hariged himself, in cppaequence of being 
rotwednf a large sum of money. He bad . 
bean originally a slave, but purchased his 
freedom, and was made .a citizen of 
.Thebes. None of his works is dow, 
axtaut # t. 

Mjenxo, Si moms (i. e. tite son of Simon), , 
bom in Friesland, in 1505, joined the 
Anabaptist* in 15117, having lieen previ¬ 
ously a Rojnan Catholic priest. Aitov the 
suppression of thradisuirlmitces at Munster, 

• Memio collected the scattered remnants of 


greatest cure. His writings, in different 
languages (published, in 'Italian, hy Azn- 
ra, 1783), particularly his Remarks on Cor¬ 
reggio, Raphael and Titian, are highly 
instructive. His friend, the celebrated 
, Wmckelmauu (q. v.), rendered him valua¬ 
ble .assistance in the preparation of them. 
'(S«hj Gothe’s ff'inckeimami und sein Jahr- 
hundert.) t 

31 k.vilitk. /(See Opal.) 

Memnski, or Mem.v, Francis (Francis 
a Mesgnicn), n eolehratod Orientalist, was 
(torn in Lorraine, in If>23, nod studied at 
Rome, under tin- learned Jesuit Grattini. 
At die age of .'10, la* accompanied the 
Polish ambassador to Constantinople, Aid, 


the sect, arid organized societies,-for which 
he se<*ured the toJeration of die govern¬ 
ment. His jR-regriftations for many years, 
in Holland and the north of Germany, as, 
’far as I.iv’otiia, coutrihufed to increase the 
nq niter of his followers, ar»d to, dissem¬ 
inate his doctrines among those.who were 
not satisfied widi the progress of the Prot¬ 
estant churches in reform. Except in 
some opinions concerning the incarnation 
of Christ, to which he was probably led 
by the. controversy concerning the bodily 
presence of Christ in the eucharist, and in 
the administration of baptism to adults' 
only, his tenets agreed; in general, with’* 
those of the Calvinists. Menno ‘.bed at 


applying himself to the study of the Turk- 
ish language, became first interpreter 'to 
the Polish embassy at the Porte, and, soon 
after, was appointed ambassador jdertipo- 
tctitiary to that court lie was nnturnl- 
, ized in Poland, and added the termination 
ski to his family name of Menin. In 
1(K>1; he became interpreter of the Ori¬ 
ental languages at .Vionun, and was in¬ 
trusted with several important commas* 
sions. In lfKK), going to visit the holy 
sepulchre of Jerusalem, he was created a 
knight of that order, and, on h'tB return to ' 
Vienna, was created one of the emjieror’s 
council of war. His principal work was 
his Thesaurus lAnguarutn Qrientalwm , 
published at Vienna in 1*580. A uew edi¬ 
tion of this valuable work was begun in 
,‘1780, but remains still unfinished. Me- 
ninski died at Vienna iti 1008. 

* Menippus, a cynic, and disciple of the 
, second Mcnedemus, wan a native of Ga- 
dara, in Palestine. His writings were 
chiefly of a satirical kind, insomuch that 
; Eucian styles him “ the most snarling of 
sfniOB,” aud, in two or three of his dia- 
s logues, introduces hirti as the vehicle of 
,}tis own sarcasms. It uppeara that Jus 
' , -von. jyu. »., 39 


Oldeslohe, in Holstein, 15GL His follow¬ 
ers are railed Afynwnites, jua account of 
>vh*m bus been .-given in die article Ana¬ 
baptists. 

Menouhhi m (from the moon, and 
x»yos, diw-ourte, report, &c.), in the Greek 
church, has about the same signification 
as martxjkdogium (q. v.J in 1 the Roman' 
ehfireh. ’The Menologum is a book in 
which the festivals of fcverv month are 
recorded, with the names and biographies 
of the saints and mattyte, ha. the order in 
which diey are read in the masses, the 
ceremonies of die day, dec. 

Mexomomks, MhcxoMXXtss ; a tribe of 
Indians, residing in the North-West Tef 
ritury, to the south of lake Superior and 
west of Green bav, called by the Freuclt 
Mange, urs de Fdle-Atowe (or Eaters of, 

* ThAitle of this ingenious and onnisiii* sadre 
i> Salyre MenippCe Jr la t’rrfn dn CatkoHetm 
d'Eupngne, its de la Tneau -des Hurts k Paris *»'. 

* l.m par MM. de la Ste. Vmon (l*#ra, 13Mb 
The title is a satire on Philip II, king of Spain, - 
head of, the league, who masked hi* project* UB-r , 
der pretexts of sea! lor the Catholic-religion. It, 
is the work «of several bands, and was, accord in g , 
to Voltaire,-of- not less advantage to maty IV 
than the battle oflVry. m * . % 
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. * WildOai^). They belong to the great Chip 
peway family. (See Indians,American.) 

, •' Meson, Jacques Francois, baron do, 
bora, hi Touminc in 1750, entered die 
military service at an early age, and rose 
rapidly. to a high rank, la 17H0, the 

* . nriMejse of Touraiuo chose him their dep 
;. utv to the tstates-general, where hoVas 

iltie of the earliest to unite with the third 

• estate. Mer.ou turned liis attention par- 
r tietdariy to the new. organization .of the 
», ' army, and proposed to substitute tf general 

conscription of the }oung men, n* tlie 
room of the old manner of recruiting. 

- lli> subsequent votes and proposition^ in 
Savor of vesting the* declaration of war in 
the nation, of arming tRe national guard 
17ftl ),&*.*., were generaJh on the revoltt-* 
nonary side ; but when the more \ioleut 
opinions began to prewuL, he joined those 
who eudeax ured to moderate the excite¬ 
ment. In 171*2,, he resumed Ids military 
duties, and was second in command of 
die troops olkhe line', stationed near Paris. 
In this capacity, he accomjMuiied tlie 
king to the assembly, atld was afterwards 
rtjieatcdly denounced to the convention 
ajs an enemy to the revolution, lie, how¬ 
ever, escaped condemnation, and, in May . 
;2 prairial ), 1795, commanded the troops 
who defended the Convention against tin. 
.insurgents of tint faubourg St. Antoine. 
On tiie I3tii Yeniflhniaire, be was likewise 
. ia commund, but woiTld not allow his 
troop to attaek tiie section opposed to the 
convention, ami Bouaparfc first gained ce¬ 
lebrity by undeitakiug that attack. Mf-uo'i 
afierwanls acconiparueil general Boiiapane 
to Egvpt, und distinguished Ijiniself hy 
his courage on several occasions. After 
the return of Bonajiartc, he married tiie 
‘ daughter of a rich bath-keq*T Jf Kosytta, 
submitting to ah the ceremonies of the 
law s of Mahonifn, and adopting tiie name 
of Abdallah. On the death of Kleber 
' ( 4 . v.), he took the chief command, and, 
after a gallant defence in Alexandria, was 
. obliged to capitulate to tlie English. 
Bonaparte received hibt favorably, on his 
Arrival in France, and appointed him gov¬ 
ernor of Piedmont Motion‘was after¬ 
wards sent to Venice, in the same cujiaci- 
- jty, and dksd there in lclO. 

, * Me>'s£hikotk, Alexander, pie «on of a 

' peasant, born near Moymw, m 1G74, was 
employed by a pa»try -cook to sell pastry 
m the streets of Moscow. Different ac¬ 
counts are given of tie- first cause of his 
rise. According to sopie statements, he 
overheard the project of a conspiracy by 
the Strelitz, and cgjumunicated it to tiie* 
czar; otlter accounts represent him as 


having attracted the notice of Lefort (q. v.\ 
who took him into his service, and, dis- 
cerning his great [towers, determined to 
educate him for public affaire. Lefort 
took tlie young Mcnschikoff with him ou 
the gi^at embassy in ltft.17, (mimed out to 
him whatever whs w orthy of his attention, 
and instructed lmn in military afliiirs, and 
in the maxims of politics and government. 
On tlifc deqth of Lt fort, Mensehikoff suc¬ 
ceeded him in the favor of the czar, who 
placed sueh entire confidence in him, that 
he uudeifook notlung without his advice; 
Vel his passion for money was the cause, 
of many abuses, and be was three times 
subjected to a severe oxumiiiiitiou, ami 
was once also cniniumued to a line. The. 
emperor punished him for .smaller of¬ 
fences on tiie spot; but much of bis selfish¬ 
ness and faithlessness was unknown to 
bis sovereign, lie was much indebted, 
for support, to tiu* empress Catharine. 1 le 
became first minister and general field - 
marshal, baron mid prince of the German 
empire, anii received orders from the 
courts of Copenhagen, Dresden and Ber¬ 
lin, Peter also ern if erred «on him tiie title 
of duke of Ingria- On the death of Peter, 
it was chiefly through the influence of 
Moiischikoff that Catharine was raised to 
the throne, and that affairs were conduct¬ 
ed during her reign. (.See Catharine I.) 
When Peter II succeeded her on the 
throne, Meuseliikoff grasped, with a I mid 
•and sure hand, tiie reins of government. 
In 1727, when Jos jniwer wan raisod to 
the jnghest pitch, he was suddenly hurled 
from life e!t*.a$iou. Having embezzled a 
sum of money which the enqieror had 
intended for Jus sister, ho was condemned 
u» perpetual exile m SiU-riig uud Ins im¬ 
mense estate was contiseated. lit* passed 
die r§st of his life at Berezov, where he 
lived in such u frugal way, tliat, out of'a 
(luily allowance of ten roubles, he saved 
enough to erect a small wooden church, 
all w hich he himself worked us a carpen¬ 
ter. He sunk into a deep melancholy, 
said notiiing to any one, and died in 172ft. 
MenschikotT w f as selfish, avaricious, and 
umbitious, implaeahie and cruel, but gra¬ 
cious, courageous, well informed, capa¬ 
ble of lurge views and plans, and jierse- 
vering in the execution of them. ' His > 
services 111 tiie promotion of civilization, 
commerce, the arts and sciences, and in 
the establishment of Russian respectability 
ahroadf have been productive ofjiennauent 
effects. 

Mk,\»es. (Bee Catamenia.) m 

MexseaxTiON is the art of ascertaining 
tilt couteflta of superficial areas, or platiea; 
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of solids, or substantial Objects; and the certain degree of regularity, may bo easily 
lengths, breadths, Ac., of .various figures,- measured: thus a cube is computed 'by 

i & . . a « ftft ■ it fft ft ft ft ■ « • _ " 


either collectively or abstractedly. The 
mensuration of a plane superficies,'or sur¬ 
face, lying Icvefbctwecn its several boun¬ 
daries, is easy*: when the figure is regular, 
such as a square, or a‘parallelogram, the 
height, multiplied by the breadth, will 
give the superficial eoutents. In regard 


multiplying first its width by its length; 
then their product hy its height: thus a 
cube, measuring, four foot 1 each way, 
would be4x4 = l6Tx4==f54. This 
is the meaning of what is called the cube 
roott (See. Cube.) l’aralldopipcdons. or 
solids of a 'Jong form, such as squared 


to triangles, their liases, multiplied by half tirnbcre,are measured by the some means. 


their heights or their heights hy half their 
liases, will ghe the stqierficial measure. 
The height of a triangle is taken by 
means of a perpendieulur to the base, let 
fall from tint apex or summit. Any rec¬ 
tangular figure may have its surface esti¬ 
mated, howei er numerous the sides may 
be, simply dividing it into triangles, by 
drawing lines from one angle to another, 
but taking care that no cross lines lie 
made,: thus, if a triangle should lie equally 
divided, it may 1 m- done by one line, 
which must, however,be drawn from any 
■one point to the centre of the opposite 
fare. A four-sided figure will be divided 
into two triangles, by one oblique line 
connecting th «4 two opposite -angles; a 
five-sided figure (or pentagon) by two 
liues, cutting, as it .w ere, one trujngle out 
of the middle, and making one on each 
sale; a six-sided figure (or hexagon) will 
require tine,' diagonals, which will make 


For the mensuration of growing timber, 
various jnodes have been devised. After 
a tree hac been foiled, its girth is usually 
taken at Y-neh end, and at the middle, 
when there is no particular swMl, or the 
tofi extremity does not suddenly decrease. 
But where the irregularity is great, it is 
better to take many more girjbs, and, 
summing up the whole, to divide their 
nmeiiMt by tin- number of girths taken, so 
as to establish a moan measurement. _ Di¬ 
vide that mean measurement by 4, to find 
the side of a square to which the tree will 
lie reduced when prepared for the sawyer. 
If the whole solid contents are to be esti¬ 
mated, dwide by tf, instead of by 4,* and 
taking the third part, thus given, for a diam¬ 
eter, proceed in thefiay .dready shown, tn 
find the side of a square, equal to the cir¬ 
cle of which that ascertained third part 
is the diameter. Solid bodies, or areas. .< 
such ns hay-stacks, interiors of bams. 


four triatigV-; and so on, to any r\t"nr, 
otid bowei er long, or short, the seieral 
sides may ho rcsjicetively. The most 
issential figure i< the circle, of which 
mathematicians conceive it impo-silde to 
ascertain the area with perfect jtrecision, 
except hy the aid of logarithmic and alge¬ 
braic demonstration: It may he suMicient 
jn this place to state, llmt of thediiun- ( 
titer w ill give the side of a square, whose 
area will lie correspondent with that of a 
circle hai ing 10 for its diameter. Ma*y 
circular or cylindrical figures come uu- 
der the measurer’s consideration;—tnirrora, 
arched passages, columns, &c. The con¬ 
tents of a pillar are easily ascertained, 
even tliough its diameter may lie perpetu¬ 
ally varying; for if we take die diameter 
in different parts, and strike a mean be¬ 
tween every two adjoiued measurements^ 
and multiply that mean are^ln the depth 
Of interval betwi-en the tw o, the solid con¬ 
tents will l* found. Tlie contents of 
pyramids are measured by multiplying 
the areas of their, liases by half their 
lengths, or their lengths by half tjjo areas 
of their hoses. Cones, whose sides are 
Anight, ore equal to one third the solid 
eoutents of cylinders, equal to them in 
* base and altitude. Solids, which bay^ a 

, - j : 


granatie.'. Ate., come u*tder the rule laid* 
down for ettbeg &c. When any sides 
fall in regnlniU, ns in garrets, &c., the 
inclined *|mn must Ik- treated ks a pyra- 
iimt or as a qfoiin (or wedge), anil the 
\$h<»le he summed up together. Tlie 
contents of casks, tubs, &e n are found by . 
tin 1 process of gauging. (For that part of 
the subject which appertains to the ad¬ 
measurement of lands, as also to tlie dis- 
talfccs, ll-ights, ^ke v of remote objects, 
accessible or otherwise, sec Survtyiag .) 

Mental Derangement, Insanity, fly 
these general terms we understand every 
funn of intellectual* disorder, whether 
consisting in a total w-ant or alienation of 
understanding, as jn idiocy, or in the dis- 
eased state of one or several of the facul¬ 
ties. Metical # writera have adopted dif¬ 
ferent systems of classification, in their 
treatment of this subject; but |>erhaps the 
most convenient is that which comprises 
all mental diseases under die four heads • 
of nyuiiu, melancholy,deniency or fatuity, 
and idiocy. Lunacy, ip its^ironer sense, 
implies an influence of tlie changes of the 
moon (Latin, luna) on the state of the 
mind or body, of which modern science 
cannot recognise tlie existence. It is. 
true that many diserttes are periodical in 
■ - *. 

* , * 
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^dheir returns, and it is not improbable that ithough many circumstances, both pliys- 


-paroxysms, \of violence among insane 
^persons, may be really increased at the 
’ time of a foil moon, by the effeet of the 
shadows of clouds,* and other objects, as 
ghosts are generally seen by moonlight; 
but any other lunar influence neither ex¬ 
perience nor science can discover. The 
, causes of insanity arc divided, by modem 
, Writers, into physical and moral Every 
;«xcess of jmssion, joy, grief anger, fear, 
anxiety, Ac.,’ may become a moral cause 
v> of insanity. Great |K>liticul or civil fev- 
*Olutions have always been observed to la? 
attended with numerous cast's of mental 
derangement. Pinel oliserved this, phe¬ 
nomenon in France, aft*r the revolution 
of 178!*, and Dr. Rush descnlies similar 
< effects, in the I 1 . States, after the war of 
the involution. Strong religious incite¬ 
ment often produces similar results, al¬ 
though 1 , in many cases, religions enthusi¬ 
asm is only a form Vf th«* malady, and not a 
cause. Madijen (TV.trriif in Egypt, JVubia, 

&c«J830) states that insanitt is ran 4 among 
the Mohammedans, and attributes it to 
their consoling belief in the certainty of 
their salvation. Dr. Rush thinks that the 
disease is more common among ei\ ilized 
‘ communities than with savages, on ac¬ 
count of the greater influency of moral 
causes on the former. The physical 
Causes of insanitywire various and nume¬ 
rous ; diseases of various., kind>, and of 
' different organs, bodily injuries or wounds, 
excessive iudulgeuee in eating, drinking, 
and other sensual pleasures, privaiiuii, 
exposure to extreme cold or heat, Ac., 

. are among them. Insane persons are 
often, however, in good health, and dis¬ 
section does not always detect a disor- ^in living curable. Persons are reduced to 


ifcal an& moral, appear to, render the fe¬ 
male sex most liable to insanity, it does 
not appear that the number of insane 
females is greater than that of moles:, 
drunkenness being piore prevalent among 
the latter, may lie one cause of this. In 
both sexes, the most active period of life,' 
from 30 to 40, presents the greatest num- 
.ber of eases. In regard to occupation, ' 
sufficient data do not exist to show that 
there is any decided predominant^^! 
cases in any particular employment. 
ocy is either a-congenital or an acijmPR^, 
defect of the intellectual faculties, or, as 
Pinel defines it, an obliteration, more of 
less alisolute, of the Junctions of the un¬ 
derstanding and tlu‘ affections of the lieorr. 
Congenital idiocy may originate from a 
malformation of the cranium, or of the 
brain itself: the senses arc often wanting, 
or defective, and life is commonly of short 
duration. Acquired idiocy proceeds from 
mechanical injury of the cranium, or tfom 
an injury or a disease of the brain, front 
excess in sensual indulgences, intcm|iei- 
unce, fatigue, and from mopd causes. In 
this, the senses may be partially affected, 
or quite destroy ud, and*life often contin¬ 
ues to old age. Absolute idiocy admits 
of no cure; hut it should not too hastily lie 
concluded that a patient is in this star \ 
The teim drmency (fatuity, the ftu >fna of the 
Grelks, and Umirntia of later writers) is 
applied to a complet* or pailial hebetude 
of iiuln idual facilities, particularly those 
of association and comparison, producing 
confusion oi; thoughts, loss of memory, 
childishness, a dhninqtion or loss of the 
powers of volition; it differs from idiocy 


dered condition of the organs. kPhiloso 
phy is not sufficiently aeft tainted* with rtie 
Ojufual action and reaction of the body 
rand the mind on each other, to decide 
how tar the disordered state of the otic is 
consistent with the sanity of the other; nor 
js it.certain that there is any one organ or 
fonction which must lx diseased to affect 
the mind. -Climate, age, occupation and 
sex, are often mentioned as causes influ- 


this state, liecause exterior objects make 
too weak an impression on them; the 
sensations tire, therefore, feeble, oliscure 
and incomplete; the patient does not form 
a correct idea of objects, nor corajiare, 
associate or abstract ideas. It is often 
merely an attendant of other diseases, or 
other forms of insanity, and is frequently 
quite temporary, though it often becomes 
Iiennanent .—Mania (Greek, pavi,,, iftad- 


encibg insanity. But climate dues not. ness) is a species of menud derangement, 
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appear to lie an exciting cause, although 
the moral, civil, religious, or physical con-. 
• dition of a nation may have rendered the 
disorder more frequent in some countries 
than in gthera. The seasons, however, 
appear to exercise an influence, and it is 
generally observed that the cases of inson- 
I ity are most numerous in the hottest part 
" of the year. - Suicides are moot frequept 
when the therroonuffijr is* above 84°. Al- 


cliaracte.rizedAy tlic disorder of one or 
several of the faculties, or by a blind im\ 
pulse to acts of fuiy. Adults are die 
principal subjects, , A nervous tempera¬ 
ment, an irritable constitution, predispose 
t<> it. females ah) more exposed to it 
thun males, particularly at rite period 
when menstruation logins or ceases, duP 1 
iug pregnancy, and after delivery. Violent 
emotions, a dissijmtwi life, exeesB in any 



indulgence, sometimes produce It The 
disorder of the intellectual faculties is 
manifested by extravagant, gay, gloomy or 
furious emotions; the gestures and words 
seem automatic. Bometipio* f the conver¬ 
sation is ratifylal, but the patieut bursts out, 
•at intervals, into paroxysms of rage, at- 
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often produce* absolutedes pair. Tfacus©J5| 
of such means? to prepare tlie mind for,thPSs 
reception of deep religious principle, ’hasaS 
not unfrequently, led,to distraction •and • 
suicide. Repeated failures in enterprise 
pursued with anxious zeal, may also re- * ' 
dace the faculties of a man so much, that,' 


tacking every thing which he meets *, the. he Becomes wrapt up solely in the idea 


moral affections also seem deadened, and 
the most ferocious hatred' is displayed 
towards the most natural objects of love. 
It is sometimes cured, but sometimes 
remains stationary, and sometimes is con¬ 
verted into (leniency. Repeated bleeding, 
helleltore, cold water poured upon tlie 
head, scourging, and other means of terror, 
were formerly employed as remedies. 
At present, solitudd, warm hatha, low 
diet, &o., are more commonly applied.^ 
Melancholy (from* black, and x 3 *** 
bile), called also monomanic (Greek, pur,, 
only, and n<ma, madness); a -species of 

, mental disorder, consisting in a depression 
of spirits. Some dark or mournful idea 
occupies the mind exclusively, so that, by 
degrees, it becomes unable to judge rightly 
of existing circumstances, and die facul¬ 
ties arc disturbed in their functions. The 
powers of the soul I ter or no weakened, we 
might say crippled. If these feelings are 
allowed to attain u height at which the 
power of self-control is lost, a settled 
gloom takes |>ossession of the mind. 
Consciousness, however, may still con¬ 
tinue ; the person knows his state. Rut 
if consciousness is also lost, if this state 
becomes continual, the melancholic pa¬ 
tient is insensible to the world around 
him; he only lives within himself, and 
there only in the circle of one fixed idea. 
In this (jisordeied state of the feelings, tlie 

mother faculties may still continue to act, 
although the inode and result of their 
operation will necessarily lie influenced 

. by the existing disease. There may lie 
reflection in the actions of the patient, but 
die reflection proceeds from false prem¬ 
ises. Several kinds of melancholy are 
distinguished; the distinctions are found¬ 
ed, however, mostly on tlie cause of the 
disease, A very common cause of mel¬ 
ancholy is love. He wlw loses the great 
object of his wishes and affections, wdiich 
has absorbed, we might almost say, the 

• whole activity of his soul, feels more than 
jealousy at the suecess of a fortunate 
rival; existence apjienrs to linn a blank, 

• and himself the most unhpppv df men. 
Another frequent cause of meloftelioly is 
gloomy views of religion. A constant 


of Tiitf misfortune. Melancholy patients 
often flee from men, haunt solitary places, * 
such as grave-yards, ami are given to noc¬ 
turnal (pmblcs. The course of the dis¬ 
ease is various; sometimes it lusts a series- 
of years; sometimes it Ceases of itself, or 
is cured by medical aid; more frequently 
tt passes over into odicr kinds of insanity, 
or into bodily diseases, as dropsy-of the 
chest, consumption, dropsy in the head,, 
apoplexy. See. It is said that melancholy 
people rarely suller from the gout,'a^nre 
attacked by epidemic diseases. Several 
physical causes are enumerated as induc¬ 
ing it, jMirticnlarly a siqierfluity of black ' 
bile. (hence tlie Greek Dame.) Various 
derangements in tlie jTlivsicat system tend 
to occasion it, as debility of tlie nerves, 
violent flow of the blood to the heart, sh¬ 
in 1 rfluiry of thick blood. (For the light in 
which tin* law regards melancholy pa* 
tieuts, see the article Aon Compos.) Bur¬ 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy consists. 
chiefly of extracts from ancient authors, 
illustrating the causes, qftects and cure of 
*that moriiid affection. The authoi's own 
reflections are Tew, hut they are original, 
ingenious and striking. The subject of 
insanity i« full)* treated id die following- 
\>oik»: Rurrow’s Commentaries on the 
Causes, Forms, Symptoms and Treatment 
of Insanity (Ismdon, 1828); Pinel, Traitt 
svr Mlu nation Mentale t Voisin,, Iks 
('Muses Morales et Physiques des Maladies 
M*ntales\ld3ii ); .Willis, Treatise on Men¬ 
tal Dfrangement (1823). 

Mkntchucok. (See Menschikoff.) * 

Me.ntoe, son of Aicimua, die cotrfiden- 
tial friend of Ulysses, who Intrusted to 
him the care of his domestic affairs, during 
his absence, in the jvar against Troy. The 
education of die young Tclemrfchiis tell 
tu his rlmggc^ftul when die latter set out 
on his voyage in search of his Hither, Mi¬ 
nerva; accompanied him under the form 
of Mentor ( Odyssey , ii, 390; iii, 12, &.c.\ , 
acting MiC part of a prudent mid expe- « 
rionjtcd counsellor to die young hero. 
This character of a sage adv iser is more ’• 
fully developed in die Telemaqut of Pent* -, 
Ion, in which Mentor plays a conspicuous 
part. Mentor has dience. acquired die 


•excitement of the feelings by tlie awful metaphorical sense of a wise and faithful 
picture of die eternal punishment of sin, counsellor Qr monita* ’ . 
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^ Mm% vt #U tenck, or Mainz : a city 

• of Germany, in Hesse-Darmstadt, former* 
»ly capital of an electorate and archbieb- 

oprie, situated at the conflux of die Rhine 
. and Muee, -called in Latin Mognntia, or 
- Afygptttiacvm ,• Ion. 8° E.; lat. 40° 5iX N.; 

population, 25,251. • It is die strongest 
, townuin Germany : towards the river tpss 
N defence is necessary, hut on the land 
,' side the -works are extensive mid eompti- 
.cated. Tiie fortress belongs to thb Ger- 
(tnahic confederation. The town built 
nearly hi the form of a semicircle, t the 
-’Rhine forming the liase. The interior is 

• by no means bmulsome. Tlie streets are 
, crooked, narrow, and gloomy, and the 

bouses mostly old fashioned. It conmiiis 
a cathedral, a lj ceum, school* of medi¬ 
cine. a cabinet of coins and medals, a cub- 
iuet w£ .natural history, a gallery of paint- 
i rip, aud a library 5*0.000 volumes. 
The trade consists partly in wine, and 
, partly in commission busines^veoimected 
witli the navigation of tlie river. The 
.town is famous tor tin' 1 h;u uty of its cm i- 
, rolls and prospects. A university was 
founded hen* by ('harleurngne in HOG, and 
reestablished in 1482, by tbe arclibisbop 
Diether, of the house of Iscnburg, but has 
been sure converted into a lyceum. The 
.honor of the invention of printing was 
claimed by John Faust (q.v.), a goklsiiutb 
of Aleut/., and by J^diu Guttenlierg. (*j. v.) 
The archbishopric of Mqmz was an ex¬ 
tensive electoral princijiality. The arch¬ 
bishop waa also elector, and rrfnkeil as 
the first archbishop in Gfcrmanv. The 
archbishopric was suppressed m 1802J 1 
and the city of .Ment/. is unw only a bish¬ 
op’s see. (See Germany.) 

Mbnu. The Hindoo mythology men¬ 
tions fourteen oftl^se mystical j»ei><mages, 
of whom seven have already reigned on the 
earth. Tlie celebrated code of law's, or 
tbe JHanavu Dh.ruut Sastru, which goes 
. pudertlie name of Muiu, is attributed to 
' the first of the name, or £wayuuibhoura, 
tlie son of Urania. Tlie name is derived 
from men, signifying jnltlligeim (Latin 
mens, mind), and sir W. Jones suggests 
that it is cbnnected with Meim*x he name 
of th» first king of Hgy pt and Minus (q. 
tlie Cretan lawgiver. The code, which has 
lieen translated into English by sir W. Jones 

• ^ Works, vol Hi), is the basis of tlie'whole 
.civil and reiigtoUa policy of dip Hindoos. 
'Menu appear# in it relating the history 

of the cr^iiflou of the un i verse to the JHshis, 
or holy Mints; ,1^. then commands Brigu 
to, repeat tlte divino laws of Brahma. 
Those law# relate' to the divisions into, 
castes,j^ucatkm, {^friuge, diet, purifies* 
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ilon, devotion, private and criminal law 
penances and expiations, transmigration, 
&c. The Inst Menu, whose reign is uot 
yet aver, was Satyavratp, or Vaivoswaui, , 
whose history is given as follows, in tiro, 
BhagvaC.—Braluna, being inclined to slum-'. 
her, die demon Hayagriva stole the Vedas 
’ from liis lijis. Herj, the preserver of tlie 
' universe, discovering this deed, attuned 
the shnpC of a small fish, and appeared to 
the holy king Saty’avriua, w ho was so de¬ 
vout dial liis oply sustenance was water. 
Having grown to an enormous size in a 
few days, he was recognised by tlie pious . 
king, to whom lie declared that m seven 
days the eardi should Ixi plunged in an, 
ocean til* death, and promised to send a 
large vessel for bis deliverance ; into 
winch, continued the god-fish, thou shall 
enter with seven saints and pairs of all 
brut** animals; and thou shall fusion it 
with a large sea-serj>ent to mV horn, for 1 
will be near thee. Salyavrala complied, 
with these directions, and tbe primeval 
male, shaking aloud to bis own divine 
essene**, proiuiunced lor bis instruction u 
sacred purana , explaining tpc principle of 
tin* soul, tbe external being. Iteri then 
slew tbe demon, and recovered the sacred 
I*ooks, uiid t-uty avruta was appointed tlie 
seventh Menu ; but tlie, appearance of the / 
honied fish was Maya (or delusion). 

Mkv/.ahano; a town of Italy, on tin*' 
Miirtdo. On tbe 2Sth *.j'Deceit ilx*r, 1801. 
a bloody battle was fought lien* between 
the French and tlv Austrians: the French 
conquered, and made,8000 prisoners. 

MKJvzAgKij. or ME.vy.At 4 ; a large lake 
in Egypt, miming jiundlel with the Medi¬ 
terranean, from which it is divided by a 
narrow slip of knd, tiO miles in length, 
tmd from two to twelve in bneadrb, over¬ 
flowed and filled by the waters of tin* 
Nile. It was anciently elided Tarn’s, from 
the, town of that name. Its waters art* soft 
ill the titne of inundation, and become 
-brackish as the river, retreats within its 
channel, Numerous bouts coutiuuajjy 
fish oil tlie lake. Length of the lake, from 
north-west to south-east 411,000 fathoms, 
breadth from 12,000 to 20 , 000 . 

Mknzf.i,, Frederic William; private 
secretary in the royal cabinet at Dresden, 
whose treachery hastened the breaking ont 
of the seven years* war. Frederic II, sus¬ 
pecting that negotiations were going on 
against him betyveen the courts of Peters- \ 
burg, Vienna ami Dresden, directed his. 
in mister at the court of Saxony to procure 
information ontbe subject. Ciuuice madas 
the umliasHndor acquainted with Menzei,' 
wings} exptgisiveaud dissipated liabits had 
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plunged him into embarrassments, to re- .Them .was a Roman goddess called 
neve which he had been induced to pur- ;pkitis, who was worshipped as a protec- 
loin from the public treasury. The un- ‘tress from such exhalations, 
happy rhtga hoped to presence himself by 
a greater crime, ami, in consideration of a 


large sum of tnouey, delivered to the Prus¬ 
sian ambassador copies of the secret cor¬ 
respondence between Saxony, Russia and 
Austria, relating to Prussia. His con^ 
science, indeed, was awakened t but be 
could not turn liack witiiout forfeiting the 
protection of the ambassador in case of 
detection. During a journey to Warsaw, 
ip the retinue of the king, traces of his 
guilt were at length discovered. M^nzel 
himself was surprised by the report of the 
discovery of Iris treachery in a social par¬ 
ty. He attempted to wive himself by (light, 
but was arrested at Prague, on the demand 
of the court of Saxony, and imprisoned, 
firet at Bruno, btit after the conclusion of 
the peace of llubertsburg, in the Castle of 
Kdnigstriu, Here he lived 30 years, at 
first in the strictest custody. During his 
imprisonment ut Briiim, he cherished the 
hope that Prussia would stipulate for his 
liberation at (Jte conclusion of jience. 
Through the favor of kihg Frederic Augus¬ 
tus I,his condition was somewhat alleviated 
in the latter part of his lit*'; lie received bet¬ 
ter food, and permission to take the air now 
and then ; he was also relieved of the 
heavy chains which he hail worn many 
years. He died in May, 175K1, at the age. 
of 70 yeans. 

Menzel, Charles Adolphus, was bom in 
1784, in Griinherg, Silesia. He studied 
in lJidle, devoting himself piyiicwlarly to 
history, lie has published several histor¬ 
ical works, which, tlioifgh not equal in 
deep research to those of many contetnpo- 
rary writers of Gcnnnuy, are valuable 
for their descriptive merit, particularly his 
History of the Hermans (Breslau, 1815 *o 
1823, 8 volsi, 4io.), which comes tlowu to 
the dcutli of Maximilian I. As a continua¬ 
tion of Becker’s Universal History, he has 
written a History of modern -Times since 
the Death of Frederic II (Berlin, 1824,2 
volsA His last work, Modern History of 
the Germans, from the Reformation to the 
Act of Confederacy (vol. i, down to 1532, 
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Mk^linez ; a city of Morocco, in Fez,. 
situated in a plain stirrouuded with fer¬ 
tile valleys ami eminences, watered by a 
number of rivers; JJ5 miles south-west qf 
Fe% 165 north-east of Morocco : Ion. 5° 

3 O' W .lat. 35° Stf N.; population stated < 
by Jackson af 110,000; by Haasel at only . 
15,000. It is frequently the residence of 
the emperor. It is surrounded with walls, 
and.tlie palace is fortified with bastions. 
The Jews have a quarter appropriated to 
themselves, walled in and guarded. The 
Moors at Mequitte/ are much more nffh 
Me tluin in die sc^ithem provinces. 

Mercantile Svstf.m, in political econ¬ 
omy, is one that prevails to a greater or 
less extent in every country of Gnaepe. 

It was introduced in France by Colliert. 
(q. v.) As originally understood and acted 
tijiori, it embraces sonfe fallacious doc¬ 
trines, and carries soiqp just ones to excess. . 
The notion, for example, that wealth ij.de¬ 
rived mostly from foreign commerce, and . 
depends iq*ou an annual importation of 
specie, called the balanre of trade, iVerr^t;**- 
ous. This Imlance was understood to be 
the bullion or coin received by a countrj 
in exchange for a part of its exjiorts, and 
the foreign trade was supposed to be ad- 
v untagequs and promoriae of the national 1 
wealth in proportion as the returns of 
trade were made in the precious metals, 
instead of other merchandise, whereas an 
exchange for iref), tin, leather, or any other 
iJSeftil .inerehantnble commodity, is quite 1 
as advantageous, as the Importation of- 
specie. It will depend upon the wants, 
of the community whether the importa¬ 
tion of one or another article will most 
promote Jhe national weahh. If would 
lie quite absurd, therefore, to attempt: by 
legislation, to force trade to yield a bal¬ 
ance in specie. As far as this was a di¬ 
rect object of the commercial system, it 
was accordingly mistaken. If a nation 
needs other things jnore than specie, such 
prices will be offered as will induce their 
inqiortatioa. But this notion of tlie ini- " 
portiuice of the balance of exportsand im- 


Rreslau, 1820), is to be considered a con- * ports is not without its truth in a certain 


tarnation of his 1 listory of the Gentians. 

Menzikoff. (See Menachikoff:) 

Mephitic (from the ljitiu mephitis ,'an 
offensive odor) is used to signify those 
kinds of air which will not sup]HMt com¬ 
bustion or animal life, or, more generally, 
qrffonhivc exhalations of any sort. Modem * 
.chemistry has given jiartiicular names to 
nuuiy of these. (See Carbon, and Sidphyr.) 


respect. It is undoubtedly an evil for one 
nation tft be constantly indebted to another. < 
It wjjl be found true between individuals, 
different districts of tlie sam^counuy, and 
also between different nations, tlfat the in¬ 
debted party is the one most liable to make 
sacrifices. If a people or district, or an •' 
individual, will keep in advance of their-, 
menus, and anticipate tlie iacomf^f die- 
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earning year, tb6 consequence will be a Charles V. Mercator entered into the 
perpetually straitened ( and , onibarrased .emperor’s service, and executed for him a 
•state. This was always the case w ith the celestial globe of crystal, and a terrestrial 
British American colonies, and even of globe of wood. In 1559, lie retired to 
the states ^br many yeaire after die cstnb- Duisburg, and" received the title of cos- 
lisbment of the Arpcricau independence, mographer to die duke of juliere. His 
, The liberal' credits in .England enabled • last years were devoted to theological 
• them to anticipate their income, and they studies, lie died in 1594. Mercator pub- 
vwere, accordingly, always largely indebted lushed h great number of maps anti charts, 
; to England, amf thus constantly straiten-, which he engrnv ed and colored himself. 
‘ ed and distressed, notwithstanding the He is known os the inventor of a method 


country was, during the same tim*y rapid¬ 
ly growing in population and wealth.. It 
is desirable that the commerce of a coun¬ 
try should be so conducted as not to keep 
the country constantly indebted. If we 
were, therefore, to consider the balance 
of trade to be a constant standing balance 
of debt due to, or from, a country, in 
this f»Bt,se it would be a subject oft great 
importance. Tiie consequence of large 
foreign credits, and oft he desire to consume' 
more of foreign products than the people 
have present, produce of their laltor suf¬ 
ficient to pay for, is occasionally to drive 
specie from II,e country; anil the more 
extensive the credits, the more complete 
and exhausting will be thus drain when it 
happens. This lias hem a subject of 
' very frequent experience in the trade l>e- 
tWcen the 1'. States and Europe. The 
only way of preventing its recurreuc is 
to produce at honfc so great a proportion 
of the commodities wuntiyl for consump¬ 
tion, dial the exportable produce will be 
amply sufficient to pay, in the forc'igu mar¬ 
kets, for the foreign piVahicts needed. 

, But whether legislation shall he at afi, 
und" if fit all. to what extent, directed to 
the (advancement of commerce, or any 
other branch of industry. so as incidental¬ 
ly anil consequentially to afiertjriie kind 
and amount of exchanges with foreign 
nations, are much agittfted question*. The 
practice of the whole civilized vvorlu is to 


of projection called by his name, in which 
the meridians and parallels of latitude cut 
each other at right angles, and arc Imth 
represented by straight linos, which has 
the effect of enlarging the degrees of lam 
tilde, as they recede from the cquato!. 
His first mops on this projection were 
published in 1569*; the principles were 
first explained by Edward Wright, in 
151KJ, in his Corrections of Errors jij Nav¬ 
igation, Whence the discovery has some¬ 
times I teen attributed to him. His Tabu - 
In- (itographied * (Cologne, 1578) is the best 
edition of the maps of Ptolemy, and has 
been merely copied by his successors. His 
Atlas lias Ihhui often repubjislicd. 

M f.rcer, Hugh, a brigadier-general m 
the American revolutionary army, was 
a native of Scotland. He was liberally 
educated, studied medicine, am] acted as a 
surgeon’s assistant in the memorable bat¬ 
tle of Cujlodcn. lie emigrated from his 
country, not long after, to Pennsylvania, 
but removed to Virginia, where lie settled 
and married. He was engaged with 
Washington in the Indian wars of 1755 
&c.; and kis,children are in possession of: 
medal which was presented to him by the, 
roiporajion of the city of Philadv ipiiia, for 
his good conduct in the expedition against 
ait Indian settlement, conducted by colo¬ 
nel Armstrong, in September, 1756. In one 
ofitlie engagements with tlic Indians, gen¬ 
eral Mercer was wounded in tlic right 


legislate with a reference to national indus- wrist, and 1 icing separated from his party,! ie 
try, and such it always has been. The real found that there was danger of his hiring 

ground of doubt seems to relate to the prop- --' 1 * —•>- 

er objects and extent of th is legislation. 


surrounded by hostile Indians, whose war- 
whoop and yell indicated their near ap¬ 
proach. .Becoming faint from loss of 
blood, he took refuge in the hollow trunk 
of a large tree. The Indians came to the 
spot where he wus concealed, seated 
themselves about for rest, and then disap¬ 
peared. Mercer left his hiding-place, anil 
pursued his course through a trackless 
wild of about one hundred miles, until ho 
rearhodj fort Cumlieriand. On the way, 
he sulwisted on the liody of a rattlesnake, 
which he met and killed. When the war 
broke out between the colonies and the 
recflhitnetided him to- mqflier cwintry'j lie immediately joined 

t. , ' 


extent v....- 

Mercator, Oraril, a mathematician 
and geographer, born at ftitpelrconde (not, 
y as usually stated, at Kuremotid), in the 
Low Countries, in 15 l‘l, studied at Lou¬ 
vain, applying himself with such intonsi- 
* ty as to forgot to take the necessary food 
-and sleep. His progress in tlic mathe¬ 
matics wqs v'ry rapid, altiiough witliout a 
teacher, and lie Boon lieeiwitta lecturer on 
geography and astronomy, making his in- 
taruraents with his own hands. (Jran- 
vella (q. y.k to whorn^ he presented a ter- 
restri^h, globe, * 
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die American standard, relinquishing an 
extensive medical practice. Under Wash¬ 
ington, whose favor and confidence he en¬ 
joyed beyond most of his, fellow-officers, he 
soon reached the rank of brigadier-gene¬ 
ral, and, in lint command, distinguished 
himself, particularly in the battles of Tren¬ 
ton and Princeton, in the winter of 1776-7. 
In the affair of Princeton, general Mercer, 
who commanded the van of the American 
army, after exerting the utmofk valor and 
activity, had his horse killed under him; 
and, being thus dismounted, he was sur¬ 
rounded by some British soldiers, with 
whom, when they refused him quarter, he 
fought desperately, until he was completely 
overpowered. Th«y stabbed him with 
their bayonets, inflicted several blows on 
his head with the butt-end of their mus¬ 
kets, and left him for dead on the field of 
battle. He died in about a > week after, 
from the Wounds in his head,’ in tlie arms 
of major George Lewis, the nephew of 
general Washington, whom the uncle 
commissioned to watch over his expiring 
friend. The mangled corpse was removed 
from Princetoiif under a military escort, to 
Philadelphia, and exposed a day in the 
coffee-house, with the design of exciting 
the indignation of the people. It was 
(followed to tlie grave’by at least 110,000 of 
the inhabitants.—General Merger, though 
a lion in battle, was uncommonly plajad, 
and almost diffident in private life. He 
was beloved and admired, as an accom¬ 
plished, polished and benevolent gentle¬ 
man. Some interesting anecdotes of him 
are related in the 3d chapter, 1*1 v oi. of gen¬ 
eral Wilkinson’s Memoirs. That writer ob¬ 
serves—“ In general Mercer, we lost, at 
Princeton, a chief, who, for education, tal¬ 
ents, disposition, integrity und fftitriotism, 
was second to no man lint the com- 
inunder-in-chief, and was qualified to fill 
the highest trusts of die country.” Gen¬ 
eral Mercer was aliont 56 years of age 
when he tlius perished. 

Mercia, the largest kingdom of the 
Saxon heptarchy, comprehended all tlie 
middle counties of England, mid, as, its 
frontiers extended to those of the other 
six kingdoms, as well as to Wales, it de¬ 
rived its name'from that circumstance 
(Anglo-Saxon Mtrk, marches, q. v.). It was 
reduced by Egbert (q.v.), king of Wessex. 
(See Turner’s Hist, of the Anglo-Saxons.) 

Mkrcier, Louis Sebastian, u French 
writer, remarkable for die eccentricity of 
his sentiments. He was Itocn qt Paris in 
W40, and, at the age of 90, published a 
volume of heroic epistles, after which he 
renounced poetry for criticisnfi. In tiis 


Essai sur VJhi dranaliq tie, he attacked ' 
the reputation of Corneille, Racine and- 
Voltaire, proposing to replace their works* 
by his own productions; and, as the come¬ 
dians paid no attention to his diatribe, he* . 
publislied a virulent manifesto against " 
them. In 1771 apfieared, under die title . 
of *L'Jln 9440, a declamatory tract, which 
was suppressed by authority. In 1781 
was published, anonymously, tlie two fii>t 
volumes of Ids Tableau de Paris; after 
•which lie removed to Sw itzerland, and at 
Neufchatel printed ten more valumgji-fd 1 ^ 
that work, which was favorably received, 
Inith in • France and in other countries. 
Returning home at the beginning of the 
revolution, he dtl'lared himself a friend 
to liberty, and, in concert with Carre, 
publislied Lea Anmlts Politiq ues^ and 
Chronupie du Alois, —journals wHfPn dis¬ 
played both moderation and spirit. He 
became u member of jhe convention, in 
which he voted for the detention, instead 
of‘the death, of Louis XVI.« In 1795, he 
passed- into the council of five hundred, 
and was subsequently professor of history , 
at the central school, and a member of the 
institute at its formation, Mercier died at 
Paris in 1814. Aqpong his numerous » 
works an?. Mon Bonnet de J\'uit (Neuf- 
cjnitel, 1783, 4 vols., 8\o.); De rhnpossi- ’ 
bilitt des Systimesdt Co/jfmket de A* acton 
(1806,8v o.); and Satire rovtreRacin'' et Boi- • 
bau (1808). (8e€ ErechVFVwiCf LitU mire.) 

Mercvhe de France ; a journal, re- 
< markable for it% antiquity? It is a qon- 
tiuiftition of the Afercure Galant, and forms 
1800 sfnall v olumes. The Afercure Galant 
was established in Paris by J. Donneau , 
de Vise, in 1672, and continued until 
1716 (forming 57] 12ino, volumes). The 
periodical then took tlie title of Afercure 
de France, and appeared, uninterruptedly, 
from 1717 to 1778, in 603 volumes. Panc- 
koueke edited it from 1778 to 1792(174 
volumes 12hw>.). It then became a daih, 
and sometimes a weekly • paper. Anew 
series, until 1797, comprises 40 volumes. 
8vo. It was continued, tbougii once in¬ 
terrupted, to 1803. At a later period, the 
AJintrve Ffanpaise appeared, as a continu¬ 
ation. Another periodical adopted the 
title Afercure de IVancc. So long a con¬ 
tinuance- must necessarily give value to , 
the contents of a journal, although they 
may Slot have been of the iqast interesting 
character at the time of tlieir publication. 
Mercury is, in France, as well as ih Ger¬ 
many, a very common name for peri 
odicols. 

Mercurials ; the^jrst Wednesday after ' 
the great vacations of the French jtorlia- 
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tnents. Oil dais day, they held a full ses¬ 
sion, in order to discuss the deficiencies 

- In the administration of justice, and par¬ 
ticularly in the course of business, and to 

i ‘take measures for correcting them. The 
j, iirst president und the crovvn-adfocate 

- (q. v.) had alternately the duty of reporting 
' to the meeting. From the day of asstfn- 
, ■ bly, their speeches ware called mercurials. 
, Tnis name was ajgb given to a reproof or 

•’ rehulcfe, because the members, on this day, 
received their reprimands. (Sec UVoim- 
Parliaments, and France.) • 
Mer£ crt (called, by the Greek s.Hermcs) 
was the son of Jupiter and Mai% the 

- daughter of Atlas. According to tradition, 
Arcadia was his birth-pl&e. Four hours 
after his birtli, lie left his cradle, and in- 
venf^dthe lyre, whichdie made by killing 

■a torto&c, and stringipg the shelf with 
seven strings. He tben sang to it the 
"loves of Jupiter ;md bis mother Mnia. 
Having concealed the lyre in his cradle, 
he began to »ek for'food; for whicli,pur- 
pose,‘ he went, in the evening, to Pieria, 
, and stole fifty men of the sacred herd of 
the gods, which he drove hack want and 
forward to confound their tracks; then, 
going backward hit^self, he drove them 
. backward also; and, after having killed 
, two of them near the rivet Alpheus, 
roasted them by 5 ^ fire procured by rub¬ 
bing two sticks together, and sacrificed a 
{iart to the gods. He cob coaled the re¬ 
mainder in a cavern. He also carefully 
destroyed all traces of tlv^iii. The next 
. morning Apollo' missed Ins oxen, fh#l 
went in search of them ; but lie‘could 
discover no traces of them until an old 
'man of Pylos told him that lie had seen a 
boy driving it herd of oxen in a very 
strange manner. Apollo now d I (covered, 
.by Ins prophetic art, that Mercury was the 
. thief. He hastened to Maia, und accused 
tbe infant, who pretended to lie asleep, 
and, riot terrified by the threat of the god, 

, that he would "hurl hnn into Tartarus, 
steadily maintained his innocence. Ajiollo, 
'not deceived by the 1 -rally child, carri¬ 
ed his complaint to die* go<l of gods. 
Mercury lied even to him. lfut Jupiter 
penetrated the- artifice of the l>oy, and 
perceived him to lie the offender; yet he 
, was not angry with him, but, funding 

f ;ood»naturedly at Ins cunning, ordered 
lim to shorn tbe place where the tixen 
- were concealed. To secure him, Apollo 
bound .his hands; but bis chains fell off, 
and the cattle appeared, Is mud togetlier 
by twos. Mercury' then began, to plav 
upon his newly-invented ly re, at which 
* Apop^ was ao much enraptured, that he 


begged the instrument of the inventor, 
learned of him boxv to play on it, and (rave 
-him a whip to drive the herds, thenceforth 
belonging to both in common. Apollo 
was still more astonished when the inge¬ 
nious god also gave the fltAe its tones. 
They then concluded a contract with each 
pther: Mercury promised never to steal 
Apollo's lyre or l>ow, and never to ap¬ 
proach his dwelling: tin* latter gave him, 
in return, the golden wand of peace, the 
enduetus. (q. v.) The ancients represent 
Mercury as the herald and messenger of 
the gods. Ho conducts the souls of the 
departed to tin* lower world (whence lie is 
calk’d Psychvpompos), and is therefore the. 
herald of v Pluto, atukthc executor of his 
commands. His magic wand had the 
jKivver to close the eyes of mortals, to 
cause dreams and xvnke the slumbering. 
The qualities requisite for a herald lie 
possessed in the highest perfection, and 
itesTnwed them on others,—grace, dig¬ 
nity, and insinuating manners. He was 
also the symbol of prudence, cunning and 
fraud, and even of perjury. We must 
remember that rude antiquity did not, as 
we do, associate any thing dishonorable 
or base with these ideas. Whoever was 
distinguished for artifice and deceit, as, 
tor example, Ulysses, was a favorite of 
Mercury, anil enjoyed his assistance. 
Mefcury was also distinguished as the god 
of theft and robbery, «’S|»ocinHy whet; 
fraud and cunning were employed. The 
exploits of his childhood have this *y tn- 
bolioal signification. Among the actions 
of his maaliwd, the following are exam¬ 
ples of his cunning: He accompanied 
Hercules when he carried oft’ (Vriieruf, 
delivered Jupiter from the cave into which 
Typhon had cast him; rescued Mars from 
the prison in which the Aloides, Oti<s and 
Eph takes had confined him ; killed Argus, 
the keeper of the unhappy lo; assisted 
Perseus, when he went to kill Medusa, and 
lent him the helmet of Pluto, w liirh ren¬ 
dered him invisible, and his winged san : . 
dais; trf Nephi'Ie, the mother of Pliry xus 
and Helle, he gave the ram with the 

! golden fleece, upon which she rqjried off 
ler Children, wjien they wen* about to lie 
sacrificed to the gods, at the instigation of 
their step-mother Ino. In the wars of tlte 
giants, lie wore the helmet of Pluto, which 
rendered him invisible, and slew Hippo* 
lytun. When Typlion compelled the gods 
to fiv lx fore him, and conceal themselves 
in Egypt, he metamorphosed himself into 
an ibis. He is also mentioned by Homft' 
as tin; patron of eloquence, and still more 
pafticuWfy by Hesipd. Of his inyeu* 
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tions Homer makes uo mention. Later 
writers ascribe to him the invention of 
dice, music, geometry, the interpretation 
of dreams, measures and weights, the arts 
of the palestra letters, &c. He was also rc- 
' gurded as rAe patron of public treaties, as; 
tite guunlian of roads, and as the protector 
of travellers, (riee Hermes.), Fable relates 
. many of his amours. His children were 
4 numerous: among them were Pan and 
• liermaphroditus. Mercury vva£ worsliip- 
ped in all the cities of Greece, but Arca¬ 
dia was the chief place of his worship. 
Hi- festivals were culled Herman, and 
were solemnized in various ways. He 
, .had several temples in Rome, and his 
Jestival took place *>n the 15th of May 
lwhich month received its name from his 
mother Main). At this festival, the- mer¬ 
chants particular!} offered him sacrifices, 
that he might prosper them in their trade, 
and render them successful in their enter¬ 
prises. \rt lias variously represented 
Mercury ; first, in the rude Hermes, (q.v.) 
lit the monuments of the more, ancient 
style, he appears with his beard just be¬ 
ginning to grow; at a later period, the 
pievuding representations of him were as 
an admit herald and athlete, and la* ac¬ 
quit oil the appearance of extreme youth. 
In this character, aim, room wAs allowed 
:<> fancy. He was represented as a boy, 
ia the prime of youth, and also in the,full 
power of early manhood. Among the 
t.lied locks of the hoy appear two pro¬ 
dding wings, llis dress consisted of a 
short l< atlior tunic. In Ins left hand, iu; 
.11 ars a purse, and, holding li»s nglitlbre- 
nnger against his chin, souks moldy at 


ked, or clad only in tiie chlamys , which 4*’r 
not often put on with any regularity, blit 
is merely, thrown over his shoulders of/’ 
wound round his arms. His head is 
sometimes tere; sometimes he has a pair 
of wings fastened on his temples, and ‘ 
sometimes the cap is placed on ins head,, 
to*which arc occasionally added wings 
(pdasus). The hat, which particularly 
denotes a'wanderer,, has", .in works of 
statuary, a flat top and uarrowbrim: upoti 
\ ases, However, bis hat is represented with 
wide, hanging flaps, and a pointe^JWfff* 
If the wings are not attached BTabaud 
alniut his head or hat, they .-are fastened 
either to his ankles or the soles of his feet, 
or to the oiducMut alone. Artists made 
the cock liis s\ mbol, on account of its 
vigilance, or love of lighting (in aliudon to 
’ gymnastics); the toiioi.se, on act*6f!nt of 
his invention of tile lyre; the purse, be¬ 
cause lie was the god traffic; a ram and 
a goblet, because lie was the director of 
religion.- ceremonies and sacrifices; the 
trunk’of a palm-tree, upon w hich hi* stat¬ 
ues lean, because ho vvas the inventor of 
arithmetic ami-writing (upon palm-leaves) 
the harjn , or sickle-shaped knife, because 
he was the slayer of Argus; and the hound 
(only ujiou.Mcxandniie coins), to indicate 
sagacity and vigilance. 

Mekc'ky; a planet, (See the'article 
Piands.) ■ 

MiHctai. Qiioksilver ; f the ky~ 
draricyrwn of the Latins, from t'<W v vYat&, 
ami iinj iocii, silyr, in allusion to its’ftuidh.j 
i'j’and silvery appearance. The name- 
quicksilnr is derived from the alchrtnisis,' 
vv ho regarded this metal as silver iu a fltiiti 


-dine device ill his mind. As u youth, 
we find him represented iu a variety of 
attitudes, sometimes with the purse in his 
.‘mud, sometimes with the caduceus , nud 
sometimes with his w inged cap, standing, 
sitting, or walking. The artists of later 
times placed him among the youthful 
and beardless gods. The most prominent 
traits of his character arc vigor and dex¬ 
terity. His short hair lies curled over his 
head and forehead; his ears and mouth 
are small; his positions, whether standing 
<>r sitting, always simple and easy; his 
- head inclined forwards, and his look 
thoughtful. Iu his beautiful and vigorous 
frame, we see the inventor of gymnastics; 
in his attitude, air and aspect, we see the 
prudence, cunning and good nature of one 
who can easily gain every body,Bind ac-. 
, oomplish every tiling. Ip the representa- 
<!bn of Mercury, the relations of corporeal 
beauty and mental dexterity arc wonder¬ 
fully preserved, lie is either entirely fat- 
■ ! ’* , » * 1 


state, quiekeued by some inhereut princi¬ 
ple, w hirh they ho[>cd either to fix or ex- 
pej. It -j ras known to the ancients, espe¬ 
cially to^tlie Greeks arid Romans, who 
employed it in gilding anil in the extraction 
of the precious metals. It is distinguish¬ 
ed from all other metals by its extreme 
fusibility, which is such that it does not" 
take the solid stale uiuiWooled to the 
diltli degree lielovl 0. (Fahrenheit), and, 
of course-, Is always fluid iu the temperate 
•climates o* the earth. Its color is white, , 
and rather bluer tliau that of silver. In 
the solid state, it is imperfectly malleable; 
specific* gravity, lRti. It is volatile, and , 
rises in small portions at the common tem- 
jierafare of the atmosphere.* At die tem- 
jK-rature of G5G°, it boils rupidhVand rises 
copiously in fumes. When exposed to 
such a heat as may cause it to rise quickly 
in the vaporous form, it gradually becomes . 
converted iuto a rcd*»xide, provided oxy- 
gen be present This was formerly 





'fflVfjgFi'l ’ Mercury, or 

known fa/tile name of precipitate per se, 

• A greater Heat than 600°, however, revives 
' tiiif* metnHic oxide at the same time that' 
tbisoxygen is again liberated. Mercury, if 

. quite pure, is not tarnished in tl»e cold by 
exposure to air and moisture; but if it con- 
, tainotner tnetals, tlie amalgam of those met- 

* als oxidizes readily, and collects' as a Aim 
Upon its surface. It is said to be oxidized 

’ ;by long agitation in a brittle half full of air, 
and the oxide so formed was called, by 
, lioerhanve, Ethyfps per se: but itH? very 
WfMj(lffible tlgit the oxidation of mcroury, 
obsmtr! under these 'circumstances, was 
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the mixture in a cast-iron pot, two ana - 
half feet in diametertand one foot deep,? 
precautions being taken that the mixture, 
does not take fire. The calcined Ethiops » 
then grbuud to powder, and introduced, 
into pots capable of holding twenty-fbur 
ounces of water each, to which are at- 
Inched sublimingvessels, or bolt heads of 
earthen ware. The sublimation usually 
takes thirty-six hours, when the sublimers 
arc taken out of the furnace, cooled, and * 
broken. The acids sustain an importaut * 
relation to mercury. All of them either 
dissolve the metal or unite with its oxides. 


Solely owing to the presence of other 
metals. The oxides of mercury are two. 
The protoxide, 'which i*n black powder 
insoluble in water, is best prepared by 
mixing calomel briskly in a mortar with 
ptinfpv-'.assa in excess, so as to effect its* 
decomposition as rapidly as jtossible. The 
protoxide ts llien Jo be washed with cold 
water, and dried spontaneously in a dark 
place. It consists •of one equivalent, or 
SOO.partsof metal, and oue equivalfant, or 
, 8 parte of oxygen. Tlie peroxide , which 
is commonly known utaler tlie name of 
rtd precipitate; is prepared, as already 
mentioned, from the combined agency of 
, heat and aif, or by dissolving mercury in 
nitric acid, and exposing the nitrate so 
formed to a temperature just sufficient to 
drive off the whole of the nitric acid. It 
contains double the quantity of oxygen 
found in the protoxide. It i» gend ami 
poisonous, amCcarries tlipse qualities into 
its saline combinations J whereas the \ijjp~ 
toxide is relatively bland, aud is the basis 
of all the mild mercurial medicines. Of 
' the combustibles, mercury unites only with , 
phosphorus and sulphur. The pfwsphu- 
rel is formed by 1 tenting eitherjuf die ox¬ 
ides along with phosphorus it a report 
filled with hydrogen gus, or under water, 
with frequeut agitation: the oxide is re¬ 
duced, and a phospliuret is the result. It is 
of a black color, is easily cut with a knife, 
ami, in tlie air^ exhales vapors of phospho- 

• rus. There arc two stjlphurets, the black 
and the red, or the proto-sjdphurd, and the 
deido-salpkurd. The first Is‘formed by 
rubbing vigorously in a glass or porcelain 
mortar three parts of sulphur and one of 
mercury, or by adding mercury at intcr- 

• vals, and witli agitation, to its own weight 
of indited sulphur. The second, which is 
commonly called cinnabar, or vermilion, is 
.formed by subliming the proto-sulpliuret. 
Large quantities of it are manufactured in" 
Holland. The ordinary process consists 
in grinding togetherJ!,5Q pounds ofsulphur 
and^PDSO of quicksilver, aud then heating t 

jr , ' * 


Sulphuric acid exerts little or no action up¬ 
on jt in the cold, hut, if heat lie applied, it 
is decoin jm>wk1, the .mercury is oxidated, 
sulphurous acid is disengaged, and the ox¬ 
ide combines with the remaining acid. 
This proto-sulphait of mercury crystallizes 
in slender prisms, forming a mass, sort, 
and partly liquid. It is very acrid, deli¬ 
quescent, and soluble hi water. If it is 
urged with a heat gradually raised until , 
the mass becomes dry, the metal is more 
highly oxidated, and n portion of the acid 
is dissipated. On pouring (toiling water 
on this dry mass, it acquires a lively 
yellow colory forming an insoluble pow¬ 
der, know'll hv the ujqtcUaUon of turbith 
mineral, or yellow sulphate of mercury. 
The water, in this process, produces tin* 
usual effect which it has when it decom¬ 
poses metallic salts. Everting a stronger 
attraction to the acid than to the metallic 
oxide, it combines principally witli die 
former. Inn. from tlie influence of quantity , 
on cheuKak affinity, tlie arid carries with 
it a {»o;tton of tlie oxide, and conversely, 
from the operation of the same force, tlie 
oxide which is precipitated retains a* por¬ 
tion of the acid combined witli it. Tlie 
neutral sulphate is thus resolved into a • 
stqier-sulpliute, which the water dissolves, > 
and a sub-sulphate, which remains undis¬ 
solved. This sub-sulphate is chiefly used 
in preparing corrosive sublimate and cal¬ 
omel. Nitric acid acts on mercury with 
facility, oxidating it, und combining with . 
the oxide, forming a perfect solution. The 
product of this action varies considerably, 
particularly witli rcgjird to the state of ox¬ 
idation, according to the circumstances 
under which it is exerted. If the acid is 
diluted witli rather more thtfu an equal 
part of water, anfl if the action! is uot ac- 
celorated by heat, die protoxide only is 
forrneefa and the stilt is the proto-nitrate of 
mercury, If the acid is less diluted, and 
if its action on the metal be promoted fty 
heat, tlie peroxide is produced, and the _ 
compourfti is tlie per-idtrate of mercury. 

» ’ ' 'y. c • - 
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TBoih these solutions, when concentrated, cording to the researches of Aubcirt, Ffe- 1 

' crystallize, a mass being deposited, con- , lissier and Gay-JLussac. In preparing this ‘ 
siting of a congeifes of, slender prisms, powder in quantities, the fulminating ausr-j 
Both salts are corrosive, deliquescent", and cury should lie moistened with thirty per, t 
soluble in water. If tile solution of the cent of water, tiien triturated in n mortar, 
per-nitmte i% poured into watfcr, a unrual and fbercafte^mingltjd with flic sixth part 
■ > decomposition happens, similar to that of of its weight of gunpowder. Matches of 
* sulphate of mercury, and a yellow ihsolu- thi^kind resist dump very well, and take - 
suh-per-niu-ate of mercury hr precipi- lire after several hours immersion in wa- • 
Nitrate of mercury is decomposed ter. The detonating match, dr priming 

powder,, made with chlorate of potash, 
sulpliufopnd charcoal, lifts the inconveu-, 
iencc of rusting and soiling the fowli ng-' 
pieces, and thence causing thcinj^wrf^"" 
tiro; whereas, with the nlwve fumunntiug ' 

powder, 100 shots mav be discharged 
on... _I __ 


tated. 

by flie alkalies and earths; and in these 
decompositions are well displayed foe dif- 
fcreiiees which arise from different, states 
of oxidation of the metal. By potash, su- 
da or lime, added to the solution of the- 
proto-nitrate, a precipitate of a grayish 
color, with a tinge ol yellow, is thrown 
down: from th" solufion of the ]«?r-nitmte 
die precipitate is yellow, mom or less 
?*right. 'I’llesc precipitates are sub-nitrates, 
die oxide, separated by the alkali, retain¬ 
ing a portion of the uei’d combined with it. 
Tf»e action of ammonia on these solutions 
is men; pecrdinr. From the solution con¬ 
taining the mercury at a high state of oxi¬ 
dation, it throws dow n a w hite precipitate., 
.which is a terjqpry combination of the ox¬ 
ide, with portions of the acid and alkali. 
From the solution at which the metal ex¬ 
ists at the minimum of oxidation, it throws 


'own a precipitate of a dark gray or blue 
color. The gray precipitate by ammonia 
(or iilum hydra rgyri ducrrvm of the phar- 
*!,aco[Mrias) i< a preparation much used in 
rc'dicme. li is a mild mercurial, and is 
very Minilar, m it-j op' huiun on the system, 
to the mercurial pn partitions fumed by 
trituration. To obtain it of tyiiform com¬ 
position, it is necessary to use eiery^pn 
caution to moderate the action of tins 
nitric acid on the metal, as by free dilution 
with water, and by avoiding the applica¬ 
tion, of beat. fulminating preparation 
of mercury is obtained by dissolving UR) 
grains in one and a half ounce by measure 
of nitric acid. This solution -is poured 
cold into two nuuoos by measure of alco¬ 
hol in a glass vessel, mid heat is applied till 
effervescence is excited, though it ordina¬ 
rily comes on at common temperatures. 
A white vapor undulates on the surface, 
and a jiowder is gradually prehipimted, 
1 which is immediately to lie collected on a 
filter, well washed, and cautiously dried. 
’This powder detonates loudly liy gentle 
Jieat or slight friction. It 1ms been vmy 


successively. The mercurial percussion 
cap-.- are sold noxf in Paris for three francs 
and .u half per thousand. The acetic, and 
most ather acids combine with tb^,r£xide 
of niereurr, and precipitate it from fin 1 so¬ 
lution in the nitric and. Muriatic gcki 
does not act on niercupr. When mercury . 
is heated in chlorine, it bums with a pale* 
red llame, arid the sulWttuice tailed corro- "* 
sii'f sublimate is formed. This dculo-ctdo- 
ride may also be forum! by mixing togeth¬ 
er eipial parts of dry hi-dn«o-sulphaie of 
mercury and common salt, and subliming. 
The corrosive sublimate rises, and intrusts -1 
the top of the xesnt 1, in the form of a 
lieuutiful white semitransparent mass, 
compos- d of very sn.al'spristnatie needles. 
Its sjiecifie gravity is 5.14. " Its iasto is 
acrid, stypto-metallic, and mfmenriy disa¬ 
greeable? It is n deadly poison. Twenty 
piujs of cold Aster disstflve it, and l>ss 
n- t««in one of isviliiig water. It is composed 
<■- * of 7;1.5H mercury and chlorine, h 
may Ik* recognised by the following chair', 
actors: It volatilizes in w liite fumes, which 
seem to tarnish a bright eopjjor-plate, hut 
really cofimmiimteia coating of metallic 
mercury, which ajqs'ars glossy white on 
friction. When caustic {mlash"is made to 
act on it wlrli lieat in a glass tubt»,a rod color 
appears, which by gentle ignition vanishes, 
ami metallic mercury is foen found to hue 
the upper part of ^ic tulie in minute glob¬ 
ules. Solution of -corrosive sublimate 
reddens paper, but changes sirup 

of violets to 'green. Bicarlmnate of pot- 
ash throws down from it a deep hrick-rett 
precipitate, from which metallic mercury 
may ofi'procured, hy 1 mating it iu a mbe. • 
Lirq,e-water causes a deep-yellow preeipi- 

«... _ 1 lit .aA. .. C _ 


mucli used, of late an the match-powder,' tale, verging on red. W'arfr of ammonia 
or priming, for the jierctission cays of the forms a white precipitate, which becomes 
detonating locks of fowling-piecm Two yellow on being heated. With suljdiuret- • 
“(grains and a half of it, mixed with one ed hydrogen and hydrosulplmrets, a black, * 
sixth ot <that weight of guu)K>wder. form or blackish-brown precipitate appears, 
the. quantity for one itorcussian enp^ac- 4 ^ii(rate of silver tfcftws down the curdy 

j ', you. rut. m 1 , • \ ./ 
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■ precipitate characteristic of muriatic acid; 
and die proto-muriate often gives a while 
, i precipitate. From (i to 19 grains were 

• the mortal doses employed by Ortila, in 
his experiments on dogs: they died in hor¬ 
rible convulsions, generally in two hours; 

. but when with a larger quantity, the whites 
Of i eight eggs were thrown into the stym- 
“ach, the animals soon recovered after 
vomiting. TJie effect of this antidote is 
to convert the corrosive Mibhmate into cal- 
, omel. riulplmreted hydrogen jfeay also 
l^ffiemploycd along with emetics. # The 
jprefie j '.(yridc of mercury (nurctirius thd- 
' cis, or calomel), is usually formed from the 
, deuto-chioride, by triturating tour parts of « 
the latter with three of quicksilver till the 
■ globules disappear, and subjecting the 
mixture to a subliming heat, lly leviga- 
linjfS.^] edulcorating with warm water 
the sublimed grayish-white'cake. the jior- 

• ion of soluble corrosive suhiimate which 
iiad esca{ied decomposition is removed. 

, It may also Jh- made hy nddipg solution of 
* protonitrate of mercury to solution of 
common salt ; the proto-chloride, or eulo- 
’ mel precipitates. The following is the |iro- 
cess used at Apothecaries’ Hall, Loudon : 
—50 pounds of mcreury an: boiled with 
70 pounds of sulphuric acid to dryness, m , 
a cast-tron vessel; 152 jiounds of the dry 
salt an.* triturated with 404 pound* ofmci- 
eury until the gl<mules disappear, and 'll 
pounds of common salt ;\re then added. 
This mixture is submitted to heat in earth¬ 
en vessels, and»from 05 to 100 pounds of 
calomel are the result, it i- washed in 
large quantities of distilled water, aher 
having been ground to a fine ami unjial- 
pable powder. When proto-chloride of 
mercury is very slowly suhlimed, four¬ 
sided prisms, terminated by prisms, an: 
obtained, it i*- nearly tasteless uid nmol- 
uhle, anil is purgative in clow's of live or 
six grains, its s|Hnfic gravity i« T.lTti. 
Exposure to air darkens its smface. Iris 
not so volatile as the deuto-etiloride. .N i¬ 
tric acid dissolve- calomel, converting it 
into corrosive suhhmiUr. Proto-chloride 
of mercury is cum|Kise<j of mercury £4. 
74b, and chlorine 15951. “There an* two 
iodides of mercury : the one yellow, the 
other red; both lire fusible and volatile. 
The yellow, or proliodiilc , contains one 
half less iodine thun the deuliodide; the 
latter, when grystalh/.ed, is a bright fritn- 
son. They arc IhhIi decomposed hv coii- 
centrated sulphuric, and nitric acids. The 
metal is converted into an oxide, and iodine 
is disengaged. Tliey are likewise decom¬ 
posed by oxygen, at a red heut-.—Mercmy, 
on amount ol its fluidity, readily combines 


, with most of the metals, to which it coin* 
inuniegtos mon* or less of its fusibility. 
When these metaHhP mixtures contain a 
siiflicient quantity of mercury to render 
them soft at n mean tcnqiemtiirc, they arc 
called amalgams. It very readily com¬ 
bines with gold, silver, lead, tin, bismuth, 
and irinc; more difficultly with copper, ar¬ 
senic, and antimony; and scarcely at all*, 
with plaiina or iron. It does not unite 
with nickel, manganese, or rnlialt i aud 
, its action on tungsten and tuolybdenu 
not known. Looking-glasses an* covered 
on the luickside with an amalgam of tm. 
(Sec Silvering.) The medicinal uses of 
mercury have already been alluded to. 
The amaraumatiou of the precious metals, 
water gilding, the making of vermilion, 
the silvering of looking-glasses, the con¬ 
struction of Imnuiicters and thermometers, 
an* tlieprincipal uses to which this metal 
is applied^ Scarcely any suhslance is so 
liable to adulteration :ls mercury, owing 
to its property of dissolving completely 
some of the baser metals. This union is 
<o strong, that they even rise along with it 
in va|M» when distilled. , its impurity, 
however, can generally he detected by its 
dull a-pcct; hv its tarnishing, and heroin- 
mg covered with a coat of oxide, on long 
e.xjwiMire to the uir ; by its .'inhesion to the 
surface of glass ; and, when shaken with 
water in a bottle, by the speedy formation 
of a black powder. Lead and tin are fre¬ 
quent impurities, and the mercury lierouttw 
capable of taxing up more of t heavy if 
/me or liismuih be previously added. In 
order «: uisgover lead, tin* mercury muv 
be agitated with a little vvatei. in order to 
ovidi/e that nc'tal: pour otf the water, and 
digest the mercury vv itli a little acetic acid; 
this will dissolve tin* oxide of lead, which 
will be indicated by a blackish precipitate, 
with sulphurised vvatei ; or to this acetic 
solution oilil a little sulphate of soda, 
which will precipitate a sulphate of load, 
containing, when dry, 70 per centum of 
mend, llisinuth is detected by jamring a 
nitric solution, prepared without beat, into 
distilled water; a w liiie precipitate will 
ap|M*ar f if this metal he present. Tiu is 
manifested, m like manner, by a weak so¬ 
lution of proto-muriate of gold, which 
throws down a purple sediment; aud zinc 
by exposing the metal to heat .—Ores iff 
Mercury. The native mercury and the sul¬ 
phur d ure the only two ores explored for the 
extraethiu, of this metal. The first of these 
is found iu globules, disseminated through * 
dilFcmit rocks, adhering to the sides of 
cavities aud iisnures iti the form of little* 
drops,, arid rarely accumulated iu burin* 
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, of considerable dimensions, so as to admit extinguished only by Riling their cham- ‘ 
; of being dipped up in pails; though it bera and galleries with water, and the - ; 
Merer occurs in sufficient quantity to form mercury wfych was sublimed during .that. 1 
the sole object of exploitation. Occasion- , catastrophe occasioned the most dreadfbl < 
ally it is found amalgamated with silver, 'diseases among more than 900 j>ersons., 
containing ane third its weight of tliis Next to the mines of Idria come tliose of 
metal; in this condition, it is rarely-observed Alrnaden, in the province of Manche, ip • 
crystallized under the form of the /hum- Sp#in, and winch am nearly as rich us 
■ hie dodecahedron. The sulphuret is the those of idria. ‘ Their mean annual pro- ■ 
crampon ore, which furnishes nearly all duct is uiiout 5000 quintals of qnicksilve;. 
the mercury of eommereo. It occurs. These celebrated mines, near which an 
crystallized, in rhondioids, arid six-sidcu also fljftsc of Cuebas nhd Alniadenejos, 
prisms and tables; color cochineal-rad; woa-known to the Romans. and, it is pjeg ama 
. lustre ndariinntinc and splendent; trims- sinned, are those alluded to by 
lucont; streak scarlet-red, shiniiur; harder der tin* name of the mines of tffeterriton 
than gypsum,sortilo,and easily frangible; of riisapanus. A fur having beeii, fora 
specific gravit\, <>.7 8.2. It also occurs groat number of^years, leased out to the 

mussive and compact, and often blended merchants of Augsburg, they are uoW ex¬ 


wit li bituminous matter, which communi¬ 
cates to it a liver-brown Or black color, 
Whence the nurno of hepatic cinnabar. 
This ore is very rich, and a fiords, by anal¬ 
ysis, 84 or 85 per centum of mercury; 
that which is bituminous gives 81 per 
centum. The muriate of mercury, or 
horn quicksilver , is so rare, and presents it- 
self in such small quantities in the mines, 


ploivd on account of the government and 
their product is exclusively appijfghu* the 
amalgamation of % r nl,< 1 and silver in the 
mines of Mexico anti .South America. 
The mines of the [lalatfhatej sifuated upon 
the left hank of the Chine, approach next 
in importance to those of idria and Alma- 
den. Their annual product is estimated 
at about half that ot the'Spanish mines. 


as scarcely to receive the attention of the - 
miner, and it is sought after only by tlie 
mineralogist. It occurs in incrustation, 
and randy crystallized in quadrangular 
prisms, terminated by pyramids. It is 
translucent, with a lustre lietw ecu adaman¬ 
tine and \ itreous, and is scetile, It con¬ 
sists of 76 oxide of mercury, 16.4 muriat- 
ie.acid, arid 7.6 sulphuric acid. The ores 
of mercury are more frequent m seconda¬ 
ry than in primitive rocks, njid Ire found 
particularly in sandstones, bifuminous 
shales, and atgillite, often accompanied by , 
organic remains. In general, mercury is 
a metal which cannot be sukl to have a 
wide distribution, tuid the mines which 
furnish it in quantity are few. The prin¬ 
cipal are those of Idria, in the Austrian 
dominions, discovered in 141*7, and which 
chiefly afford a bituminous sulphuret of 
this metal. These mines have already 
been explored to a depth not tar from 1000 
feet They an; cajiable of furnishing an¬ 
nually 0000 quintals of metal; hut the 
Austrian government, in order to maintain 
the value of the mend, have limited their 
produce to 1500 quintals per annum. 
Their total produce from 1800 to 1813, a 
period of 56 mouths, was 1,419,425 pounds. 
of mercury; 270,029 pounds of vermil¬ 
ion ; 76,225 pounds of lump qjnnabar; 

« 6,400 pounds of oalumcl; 2,867 pounds 
§f red precipitate, arid 2,450 pounds of 
corrosive suhlimute. • The memorable 
’ ctntflagration of tliese mines it f 1803 wvus 


There exist m linugary, in Bohemia, tnd' 
in many other parts of Germany, small ex-, 
plortations for mercury, of which the total * 
yield is about 100 quintals per annum. 
The i!iin*-s of (Junnca Velica, in Peru, 
ha\e ...lorded an judViense supply of 
quieksiher li>s the purposes of amalga¬ 
mation j^i the new world. Between'the 
,y ears l.u 0 and 1800, they .are said to have 
furnished .!:{?,(ftH) quintals of this metal; 
uftd their actual product is, at present, rat¬ 
ed at 1800 quintals. The ores of mercu- - 
ry are found in several plariesin Mexico, 
hut ait' nowhere wrought to tmy extent. 
In 151*0, mercury was. sold in Mexico at 
£l0 lOs.^ier ywt.; in 1750, it had dimin¬ 
ished to £17 15s.; in 1782, a further re¬ 
duction iiad taken place, the price then 
being £8 17a\(«/. The consumption wa- 
estimated in tlie year 1803 (for Mexico\ 
when the mines were in full work, as he 
ing 2,000,000 iwands per annum. We 
have no ores eg' mercury in the 1. Stales. 

Mkhov* Francois de,* one of the most 
distinguished generals in the 30 years’ 
war, was born at Longwy, in Lorraine, 
and rojfe in tlie service of the. elector of 
llavarin, Uirough the successive ranks.* 
f \ft«r having defeated general Rautznu 
at Tuttlingeu, he was appoint^!, with tin* 
rank of Bavarian lieutenant-general and, 
imperial field-marshal, to the command 
of the combined forces, and captured. 
Kotweil and I'ebeElingen. In the suc¬ 
ceeding year {164*, Friburg fellii^to his 
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'-hands, and he threw up a fortified camp 
, in its vicinity. The great Conde attacked 
/him in this position, and, after a conduit 
of three'.days, compelled him to retire. 
Turenue < pursued him, but the retreat 
. was 80 ably conducted, that the French 
general was unable to oluuin any advan¬ 
tage over him. May 5 (April 25), 1<H5, 
- he defeated Turenuc, at Murieiitljip .(Mer- 
genthchn). and tell, Angina .'i, in the bat¬ 
tle of Allerskeiiu. near Nordlingon. He 
was buried on the held, and a t-nme was 
■^•Mdjdwith the inseription St a, viator,•he- 
1 roen^Wr- fiousx ;ui, in his JJmilt (liv. 
iv). very justly remarks, tlrat the simple 
nutne of one ol' his victories would have 
been preferable to this pompous « nteiu-e, 
borrowed from antiqt't'ry. 

, Merct, Florimond Clatule tie. a grand¬ 
son of H-.e jirceeding, horn m Lorraine, 
ltXKi, entered the service of tin* empetor 
Leopold, 1082, atnj dis!ingni-hcd hmisdf 
as a volunteer m the defence of \ icmia 
against the Turks. • His gallantry, pur- 
ticularly in the hattk: of Zenta, li>97 (see 
Eugene], was rewarded with the rank of 
major. . He aliet wards served with equal 
distinction ih Italy and :.n the Uhiiir. In 
< 4703, he stormed the lines of l'faflcnho- 
fcii, and compelled the rrencli to retreat 
under the cannon of ,St we-burg. In 170ti. 
he covered Lankin by hi- skdl'ul ma¬ 
noeuvres, and supplied it with provisions 
and troops.' I ft 1707, he (bleated geneial 
.Vivans, at Olfenhurg; hut. m 17,OP, hav¬ 
ing penetrated <no.Jar info Vl.-aro, n;s 
(entirely' defeated at Rimicivln im. *'pt 
1710, he coniijianded agam-t the Turks, 
,as field-marshal, and took part in tla: vic¬ 
tories of Pelehvardein and .Relgiu,!**. In 
1719; he commanded, with equal success, 
iu Sicily, against the Spaniards, and) dur¬ 
ing the peace 1 , exerted himself ill improv 
ing the condition of the llannal. In 17:14, 
he received the command iu Itah, ami 
occupied tin* duchy of Parma; but 1**11, 

* .while leading dip attack, m person, on 
die village of Croisetta. llts remains 
were interred tit Reggitf. 

Meuuanser (magus) ;, a ireuiis of 
aquatic birds, consisting of five species. 
Those birds are wild and Untamable, 
migrating, according to tire season, from 
.cold to-temjieratc climates. Thej*; keep 
in Hocks, the adult males usually by them¬ 
selves, leavingrfhe young with the females. 
They arc'extremely voracious, destroying 
immense numbers offish. They build 
among grass, near fresh water: tins nest 
is lined vritfj down, awl contains from 
pigbt to fourteen *‘gg% The male keeps 
near fie nest, though the female aloye 


incubates. They swim 1 with the body, 
very deep in the water, the head and 
neck only appearing; dive by plunging, 
and remain under water for a long time. 
They walk badly ,* tly well, and lijr a long 
time. Their flesh is dry, afld of a bad " 
flavor.' TJie sjxries liihahhing the l . 
States are die goosander (.4/. mergansy^]; 
minor white, uninterrupted; bill and lent 
red; nostrils ipedial; found in lwith con¬ 
tinents; not uncommon iu the l T . States. 
Red-breasted ihcrganser (.If. senator)-, 
minor vvjiite, crossed with hlac^k; l»ili and 
feet red; nostrils basal: a long, slender, ■ 
pendent crest; found in both contiir'iifs; 
common m the Middle States during rh;» 
spring and iiutimm. » Hooded merganser - 
(.»/. cucullatusw minor white, doom! 
with black; hill blackish red: feet th>!>- 
eolor; a large circular crest; peculiar to 
Nmih America, breeding m the norm, 
vvmterinsr in the south; common in lire 
Mitidle States during the spnng and nu- 
limip. Smew or while nun (.11. albellus ; 
minor black, crossed vvuli white; hill and 
feet bluish. 'Phis sperms is also found in 
both eontnn m-> and lbe*mo>l beautiful 
of tin* genus. It r< more common in 
Hurope than m \meriea. In the Middle 
Slat".-, it is \ (ry ran*. (Se>* \\ .Nous (b- 
,-itlio!.. Pi niiaiii's cl,-He Zo-A.j 

Mem ' s, Matthew, senior, horn at I5a~!> , 
in 1 /i!'d, studied at Zurich, under I>ii trich 
Meyer, and at Oppenhehn, under Tin odom 
de IJry, settled at Ft auk tort on the Mmu*-, 
and dk’il in 11)31. His prinei|Kil engrav¬ 
ings consist id'views olllie chief cities of 
Europe, .particularly those of (Jenna.*,y, 
with de-eriptions, and are remarkable :b; ■ 
«the excellence of their perspective!, IL.s. 
other works ' are Ladscajies, ltistorieal 
scenes, the chase, 6c e,—llisson Matthew, 
bom at Hash*, HJ21, was n good panuer 
■uf*portraits. He studied at Rome, If>24, 
travelled m England, the Low (Countries, 
France, &/.. and dieil in 1US7.—Maria / 
Sibylla, u daughter of the elder .’Matthew, 
was born at Frankfort, in It>17. She 
studied under her step-father MorefeK, 
and Mignon, and was distinguished by the 
taste, skill and accuracy with which she' 
painted flowers, and insects in water colors. 
Tier zeal for this department of painting’ 
induced her to mkke a voyage to Surinam, ' 
for the purpose uf observing the rnctu- 
* morphosis of the insects of that country 
and, after a residence of two years, she 1 
returned- with a large collection of draw- > ; 
ings of insects, plants and fruits on fel- 
Itiio. Her works are Erucarum OrtnJt, 
Aliment ui^ ft Metamorphosis; History . , 
of fiie Insects of Europe; and Meturnr- 
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jB&oji* JH sectorwn Surinutnemrium, with 60 
plates. Site died at Amsterdam, 1717. 
One of her daughters published ^ new 
edition of the last named work, which her 
mother wns preparing at the time of her 
death. • - 

Merida, or Yucatan? one ofthc states 
of the Mexican confederacy. «(See Yuca¬ 
tan, and Mcrico. j 

Meridian, in astronomy (flroiri the Lat¬ 
in meridks, mid-day), is a great circle of 
the celestial sphere, passing through the 
poles of the earth and the zenith and 
nadir, crossing the equator at right angles, 
and dividing the sphere into an eastern 
and western hemisphere. When the sun 
is on this circle, it is noon or mid-day, to 
all places situated under that meridian, 
whence the derivation of the word, as 
above stated. 

Meridian, in geography; a correspond¬ 
ing terrestrial circle in the plane of the 
former, and which,, therefore, passes 
through the poles of the earth. All places 
situated under the saihe meridian have 
their noon or midnight at the same time; 
hut, under difigrent meridians, it will ar¬ 
rive sooitet on later, according as they are 
situated to the eastward or westward of 
each other; viz. the sun will he upon that 
meridian soonest which is mos/ to iho 
eastward, and that at the rtue of an hour 
for even 15 derives. 

First Meridian is that from which* ail 
the others are, reckoned, which, Indiig to¬ 
tally arbitral 1 }, has been variously chosen 
by ditH rent geographers. Ptolemy makes 
his first meridian pass through «tiie most 
western of the Canary islands: others have 
chosen cape Yen!; some the Peak of 
Teneriffe, others the iriaml'of Ferro, See.; 
.but most nations now consider that the 
first meridian w hich passes over their me- 
tro|K>lis, or their principal* ohservatoA. 
Tints the English reckon from the me¬ 
ridian of Greenwich; the French from 
Paris ; the Spanish from Madrid; the 
Americans from Washington, &c. 

Meridian of a Globe is the brazen cir¬ 
cle in which it turns, and by which it is 
supported. The Brazen Meridian is di¬ 
vided into 360 equal parts, called degrees. 
.In ( the upper semicircle of the brass me¬ 
ridian these degrees arc nuniliored from 
0 to 90, or from the equator towards, tho 
poles, and are used for finding the lati¬ 
tudes of places. On the lower semicircle 
of the lams meridian, they are niyubered 
from 0 to 90, from the poles tovVards 
the equator, and are used in the elevation 
of the poles. 


weep, and to utter 
Meridian Line is a north and South hue,* the future state of 
36 * , 


tile exact' determination of which is of the' * - 
.greatest importance in all cases relating to, > 
astronomy, geography, dialling, &c., be-- 
■ 4 cause on this all the other parts have their 
dependence. The most celebrated rm 4 - * 
ritfian line is that on the pavement of the ” 
church of St. Petronio, in Bologna, which 
w on drawn to the - length of> 120 feet, by . 
the celebrated Cassini. Without know¬ 
ing the meridian line of a place, it would 
be impossible to make a dial, set a clock, 
or medium degrees on the earth’s surface, 
(Fig: the measurement of degrees of 
meridian, see the article Jkgre^^fetisvre- 
ment of.) 

Meridian Line, or. a dial, is the samy as 
the IS^oVIock h<jpr line! 

Magnetic Meridian ; a great circle pass¬ 
ing through the magnetic poles. ' (See 
Magnetism.) , . 

Meridian riltitudc ; the altitude of any 
of the heaven]v liodics when thev are 

a * 

upon the meridian. * > 

Mf.iiino Sheep. £Sop She^p.) 

31eblin, Ambrose, a British writer,- 
who flourished about the latter end of the 
fifth eentiiiy. The a« t aunts we have of 
him are so mixed up vvitlr fiction, that to 
disentangle his real life from the mass 
would Ik* impossible. He was said to he * 
tiie son ofa demon and a daughter ofa king' 
of. England who was a nun. His birth¬ 
place w a- Carmarthen, rfi Caledonia. He 
w as iiifttrueteifltv his liither in all branches s 
.ol’seienee, and received from him the pow¬ 
er of working nyraeles. He was the great¬ 
est *<age and mathematician of his time, 
till counsellor and friend of four English 
kings, YortigWn, Amhrosius, l : ther Pen- 
dragon, and Arthur. . Yoiiigcrn, at the 
advice of his magicians, had resolved to 
liuild an impregnable tower, in -order to 
secure hi use If against the Saxons; but 
the foundation was scarcely laid, when 
the earth 0 |)eiied by night and swallowed 
it up. The magicians informed the king, 
that to give firmness to the foundation, he 
must w’et if with the blood ofa child born 
without o father. After much search, the 
\ oung Merlin ( vvas brought to the king. 
After Merlin had heard the dictum of the 
magicians, he disputed with them, ami 
showed them that under the foundation 
of the ^ovver was a gnat lake, am! under 
the lake two great* raging dragons, one 
red,Vej»resenting the British, one white, 
representing the Saxons. The |‘nrth was . 
dug ojien, and no sooner were the drag¬ 
ons found, than they commenced a furl- 
. ous battle *, whereupon Merlin began to 
ropheries respecting 
ingland. The^piira- ~ 
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■'-M-Jes.nscribed IjO him an? numerous, fee 
! is said to have escaped from the Saxons 
'in a s^ip bflgtask ■, Instead of dying, it 
whs supptpied that ^ he, fell into a* magic 
'sleep, from which, after .a long period, he 
wouklawake.; and to this fable Spenser sole disposal of the representatives of the 
• afhtdeS iti his Faery Queen. In tliu people, tuul that ant other authority which 
, ' British museum is Le Compte de id fie 
f dc Merlin et dt ses Faiz d Compte de sct 
C -Prophecies (2 vols^ folio, on vellum, with 


When the sections of Paris were prepar¬ 
ing to attack^ the eonventiou, M. Merlin 
-wue One of tlie first to denounce the city*; 
and, September 30, J795, obtained a de¬ 
cree that the armyd.lbree should U* at the 


ses 
ith- 

-■ out date or place). We have also the Lite 
*< of Merlin, snrnamed Ambrosias, by T. 
■mS^mvootl. (See Wartoifs IJislon y oJ'Po- 
etnpiiittt ’>ons('r's Faery Queen, &r.) 

Merlin, Philip Antony, commonly 
called Merlin di liottm, was born in 1754, 

, iir the villuge of ArleiiXjdn Flanders. His 
lather, who was a funner, lmd him placed 
■ in the rich abbey of Anohin, near Douai. 
The. mofaks tamrlit hio) to road and write, 
e n ni hitn to college, and educated liiru tt* 
the profession of the law, The young 
Merlin vvifs no sooner admitted an advo¬ 
cate, than his benefactors gave him the 
, direction of the legal concern': of then- 
wealthy hobse. and obtained for hitn tin: 
” same charge from the chapter of Oumbray., 
In 1789, he was chosed deputy to tire Mntes- 
< genera! by the liiss-ctrit of Douai. When 
Necker called for a patriotic contribution, 
in the midst of the distresses of the treas¬ 
ury, M. .Merlin oftered to the public wants 
a fourth of his revenue, .amounting to 
10,000 francs. H*- was aVneml«T of the 
cotfunittee formed to prepare tire means 
of abolishing the feudal system,.and drew 
. up many able reports on tins subject. 
After tin 1 session, he was appointed presi¬ 
dent of the criminal tribunal of tb - .\onlr, 
-and; jrt 1792, deputy to the conn ntion tor 
that department, Devoted lor the death 
of the king, wiiiionr appeal to the people, 
and without r< spite, lie nitidivorcd to 
Obtain a law, providing that no deputy 
-should Ire sent Ix-ibru the rovolutionarv 
‘ tribunal until the assembly itself should 
e have decreed his accusation, Kobespiom: 
and'Coutlrorr opposed tlie law. with men- 


should call it into action should be punish¬ 
ed with death.. On the nth of Brunuunf 
ne presented in the tribune a code of 
crimes and punishments, which was ih- 
creed in two sittings, and remained in. 
Force until, J811. In 1705, the directory 
appointed M. Merlin minister of justice. 
Alter tire 18th of Fruetidor, in the events 
of which M. Mi rlin was one of the prm* 
eipnl movers, he was appointed a mem- 
lier of the directory, in the room of M. 
iiartht.de/uy, but ivsignet^liis seat in the 
executive government in 1799, and re¬ 
tired to Douai. Najrolvou recalled hint 
from his retreat, and, nntler the imj*erial 
government, lie became advocate-general, 
commandant of the legion of honor, mid 
received the diirniry of count. In Ink*, 
he was appiiuted a member of die-coun¬ 
cil of state, in which lie acquired lime!' 
influence, Orj the return of the ktnir. in 
1814, M. Merlin was permitted to n-siyr, 
with a pension. On the return of .Yi» 
polfon from Elba, M. Merlin hastened to 
offer him his homage, and was made one 
of-his ministers of star -; and lie was af¬ 
terwards chosen member of the chamber ' 
of representatives- tor the department of 
the North, lie had been a nienilier of tint 
institute li.'ni its commencement. ill. . 
Merlin qmuv-d France in 181(1, with the 
design" of passing ro America: but being 
shipwrecked, he obtained jieruussion to 
r< side in tiie Netherlands. Among his 
writings are 1'raitt, dcs OjJires dc Frond? 

volts.); Recital dts Questions de Droit 
((* v ols., 4to.); and Riperloire dc Jurispru¬ 
dence (Id vols.* 4to.;. 

Merlin, Anthony Christopher, of Tlri-. 
onvrlle, vvng born in that town in 17(12. 
lie embtaeed the revolutionary- cause, 


aces against its advoefttus, and the propo- was deputy to the legislative assembly n 
SitiOH.yVaS JoSt. From tllit tipie till tllO * 1791 nml in 1792 to the moment ,„i._ 
Wilt of Tbcrmidor, Merlin was wleht on 


all the most severe of the revolutionary' 
measures; but, immediately after that 
, day, he spoke against the tetrorif.'s. He 
was afterwards successively president of 
the conventi/to, and member of the com¬ 
mittee of‘public safety. In March, 171)5, 


171)1, and, in 1792, to the national eon- 
vuuion, and contracted a close intimacy 
with Ciiabot and Jiazire. On. his arrival 
in the capital, M. Merlin joined tlie JKco- 
bin club, and was one of the fiercest ene¬ 
mies of the Feniliutits. On the 10th of 
August, he was remarked as one of this 
lieads of the patriots, and he was sup* 
the advice to M. 


he proposed a decree of accusation against posed \\> have given tl 
Barrens* Billuud de Varennes,, Collot ' RuPtleier, to conduct the king to the bid I 
d’Herbojs, and Vadier; and demanded a of the assembly. He offered personally 
.new organization a*’ tlie revolutionary „to serve in the tyrannicide corfis of 12tK) 
tribu^d, will) a view to lessen its power. ’ m^n, proposed by Jeun Debiy. At the 
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, time of the king’s trial, he was on a, ipte- 
,, aion to Monti!, but wrote noth that city 
that he voted lor tiie death of tlie tyfant. 

, M. Merlin was shut up in Menu when It 
' • was besieged, and contributed greatly to 
its defence, • In La Vendee, also, tye dis¬ 
played the utmost courage as commis¬ 
sioner of the convention in the army 
which had been sent home from' Menu, 
and w.ts employed against the reliels. 
Robespierre struek down his most yrti- 
‘ mate friends; anil, altliougli Merlin did 
not openly join in tite struggle between 
that Unsparing demagogue and his rivals, 
yet he readily joined the conquerors, and 
4 iir ever quitted the Jacobins of the Moun¬ 
tain patty, lie ujts a member of the 
council of iiu- hundred, but his influence 
had decreased; and, for a' long time sub¬ 
sequently, lie torik no part in pifhlio affairs. 
During the invasion of IBM, lie raised a 
corps of partisans destined to ojlpose the 
, Russian colonel (luci-murd, but had little 
•success in this sen lee. In 1815, the 
friends of Napoleon invited him to put 
himself at the head of a smiilur corps, hut 
he declined it? 

* Mkklo.v, in fortification, is that part of 
u parapet which is terminated by two 
embrasures of a hitter). Its height and 
thickness is the same witJi that of the 
parapet; limits breadth is generally nine 
leet on the inside, and six on the outride. 
It serves to cover those on the Imtftery 
from the eiicni) ; and it is better when 
limue of earth, well heat tpid close, tlian 
* when built with stones, because they Ty 
about, and wound those thuj should dc- 
fctid. 

Mkrm \in (from the Anglo-Saxon mire, 
sea); a lain lions creature, vilueh seamen 
have described as having the head ami 
body of a wotpgn with, the tail of a lisli. 
Mermaids are represented as having iSng 
green hair, breasts and arms, and ns some¬ 
times seen floating on the surface of the 
ocean. Slmkspeare gives them a voice: 

I heard a ijnennaid, on a dolphin’s bark, 

Uttering bitch dulcet and harmonious breath. 

That the rude sea grev civil id her song./ 

Obcron. in Midsummer Right's Divfim. .• 

This reminds us of the ancient syrens, 
v who, however, were winged and clawed. 

fSee Syrens.) MeniM’it have also, been 
/ seen, if we may trust the sailors. The 
stones have probably arisen from the ap- 
. pearunce of l’hocte, and similar areata res. 

, ^ a Meroi: ; a city and state of ancient 
■ Ethiopia, in the Yiorth-easterly part of 
Africa, upon a Iniitfujpeninsulji, surround¬ 
ed,-by soiidy deserts, and bounded UJ tite 
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or prqierly the Niks, on the West, and the 
Astaboras (now the T&cazze) on the east,M 
litr as the modem province of Gojam. If ’ 
now forme the district Of Atbar, betwefen . 
j:p and 18° north latitude, with a town oi 
the some‘name, and lies in the kingdom' 
of*Seiuiaar, which constitutes a part of 
Nubia. The people of the ancient priest¬ 
ly state of Meroe, according to Herodotus,: 
were Negroes, and are the only black na 
tion oM which we have any account, that 
hast made much progress in inteflectjyjl* 
cultivation. They hud a fixetL^ustitu- 
tion, a government, lavvi, trfru religion. 
The government %va.-> in the hands - of a 
caste of priests, which chose a kjng from 
their own manner, who was obliged to 
five and act according to certain prescrib- 
.ed lilies. The priests at' Mjjjoe t»uldj 
doom the king tofleath in the name of the - , 
gods, mid lie must submit. It was cus¬ 
tomary ibr the friendS (ministers) of the 
king to share the wane faje with their 
master, even death Eigoineues, king of 
Mefoe, in the third century B. C., during 
the reigit of Ptolem) II, ill Egypt, fast 
made himself independent df this oppres¬ 
sive priesthood by murdering the priests 
in the golden temple. Meroe was the* 
centre of the great caravan trade between 
Ethiopia, Egypt, Arabia, Northern'Africa 
and India. Several colonies went from 
Meroe, and ^hc first civilized state hi* 
Egypt, Jhat of Thebes, which, as a resdtt - 
for the enravgns, al\vay$ remained inti¬ 
mately connected with Meroe, and was 
governed by priests, must have originated* 
thence. The priests were of a ligliter 
complexion than the others, and were 
probably descended from India, from, 
which, generally speaking, Meroe and 
the Etlfopian rousts must have received 
their first inhabitants. Ammonium (see 
Jhnmov, and Oasis) also was a small 
priestly state, with a kiug, founded b\ , 
Egyptians and by Ethiopians from Meroi. 
Meroe and Axum (in Abyssinia) which 
appears to have'been also a colony from 
Aleroe, remained the centre of the soutn- 
ern commerce till the time of the Arabi¬ 
ans. The existing monuments of their 
architecture, and many other vestiges of 
thcin^prove their early religious and social 
cultivation. ’ Frederic Cailliaud of Nantes * 
has given us the latest accounts of these, 
memorials of Indian and Etlijopian anti¬ 
quity in his Voyage h Meroe, an Fieuve 
Blanc, &c n en 1819—22 (Paris, 1824, in 3 1,1 
ports, with engravings and maps, 2 .vola., 
folio). Cailliatit^ook advantage of the* 
Nubian campaign of Ismail, the astj of tite 
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pachaof Egypt, in 1891, to ascend the Nile 
farther than., (lie predecessors had. done. 

• Gau.(q. v.) reached only the second cata¬ 
ract; Browne,. in 1793, went only to 
Cobbe, in Darfour flat. 16° N.); Bruce 
went from Sennaur to the coast of the 
Red sea, as far as 13° 30'; hut Cail- 
lioud penetrated into sotttiiem Ethiopia, 
following the principal branch of the 
Nile to 10° north, 100 leagues above Sen- 
.naar, and 300 leagues tartiier- from the 
southern boundary of Egypt, that Gau, 
new country hitherto unknown 
tp^TOSgWg^phers. He made obser¬ 
vations anil' collections illustrating the 
physiral geography and natural history, 
besides obtaining inaterit^s lor an authen¬ 
tic map of the country through which lie 
passed: hut he attended particularly to 
, tlie moinyjieiits and ruins of the most an¬ 
cient architecture. Hi£ »work, edited hv 
Jomard, therefore forms a sequel to that 
of Gau, sitice Caillfaud begins where Gau 
finished. Cqiliiaud.was well prepared for 
this second journey, and kept ari accurate 
journal. With ins companion Letor/ec 
he settled more than fifty points astro¬ 
nomically, collected plants, animuls, and 
minerals,'and particularly took drawings 
1 of the remains of temples, pyramids, eolos- 
suses, bass-reliefs, and Greek and hiero¬ 
glyphic inscriptions. He described and 
sketched about iTk) ancient monuments, 
and discovered, on his w*iy to Meroe, 
nearly 80 pyramidal sepulchres^ The 
most remarkably arc the teyiples of Naga 
aud Soleb, the ruins of Subah (lat. 1.1° 

"the pyramids <u Parka) and Shendy 
(Chandy), where tlie ancient Meroe' was 
probably situated. Here he also found 
tlie beetle worshipped by the Egyptians 
- (Scarabrrus, or Attivhvs surer), a gold beetle, 
from which it may lie coiicluded^bat tile 
Egyptians derived their worship from the 
Ethiopians. The latter still wear about 
, their necks the image of the Scarabetus. 

Cailliaud also found in the region of the 
ancient Meroe the hump-barked ox, and 
the true ibis,as it is delineated on the Egyp¬ 
tian monuments. Among the more recent 
travellers to Nubia are the Prussian natu- , 
ralists doctor Ehrentierg and doctor 
Hemprich, who, in 1893 et seq., un¬ 
derroyal patronage, examined thejeoasts 
*of the Red sea as far as Nubia and Sen- 
naar. Hemprjph died at MasHuuh,cthe 
principal pprt of Abyssinia, June 30,1825. 

Ehrenberg returned, in 1897, to Berlin, lingians /Carlovingians). 
Edward Rtippcl, a native of Frankfort on ires sur PHisloire de th 


the Maine, in 1833, penetrated as for as 
Bongola, in the upper part of Nubia, and, 
in 1825pretumed to Cairo from an excursion 


'in Nigritia. He then visited the coasts of 
the lied sea, went thence to Abyssinia, 
and, m June, 1837, again returned to Cai¬ 
ro. A Russian by the name of Ssenkow- , 
,skey, who, since .1830, has travelled .over 
some parts of the East find Africa, return¬ 
ed to St. Petersburg'iu 1829, and publish- 
ed his travels in die Russian language, v 
which, among many other things, proba¬ 
bly contain good accounts of Nubia. 

Mekope ; the daughter bf Cypselu?, 
king of Arcadia, and the wife of Cn>- 
pliontes, king of Messene. She bore bin. 
many children, of whom die youngest 
was .Epytus (according to some, Tele 
phoiftes). Crcspbontes linving mude., 
many changes in fayor of the common 
]M:ople, the nobles conspired, and slew 
iiitn, with nil bis children except yEpytux 
w bom Merojie concealed, and afterwards 
Sent to her fadier, by whom he was se¬ 
cretly educated. Polypliontes, who as¬ 
sumed the government in Messene, caused 
a search to be made for him every where 
in vain, and offered a reward to vvhoevet . 
should kill him. As soon as the. joutl 
was grown up, lat went sevretly to Mes¬ 
sene, with the determination of revenging 
Ins father’s death, lie there demanded 
of Polypliontes, the price which was set 
upon Ids own life, pretending that he had 
killed ASpjtus. Merope, expecting ;t 
change in the government, hud already 
sent a messenger to bring hack her son, 
The messenger returned with the report 
that yKpytus had disappeared. She did 
not therefore doubt that the stranger was 
actually the murderer of her son, and she 
determined to kill hint while lie was 
asleep. She w as On the point of execut¬ 
ing Her design, when she recognised her 
son, mid concerted measures with him to 
take vengeance on Polypliontes.. She 
prbtcnded a reconciliation with him, and 
promised to reciprocate his love. Poly¬ 
phonies immediately prepared a sacrifice; 
but, while he was at the altar, /Epytns 
killed him, and ascended his juitenui! 
throne. This story has been. dramatised t 
by Voltaire, Mallei, Alficri, &.c. 

Merovingians ; the first dynasty of 
Frankish kings, which ruled in the north¬ 
ern j>art of Gaul, since called France. 
They derived their name from Merourig 
(Meroveua), the grandfather of Iilodowig 
(Clovis). They nded from 49G till 75®, 
when they were supplanted by the Karo- 

Thierry (Let- 
•ance) has shown 
that this revolution was a national* 
change, tlie second dynasty being eastern 
/ Franks (A\istrusiansj, who hod become ' 
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predominant over the Neustriaus, or 
Western Franks, to vvhorp the Merovub- 
gians belonged. (See France.) 

Merrimack ; a river which rises in 
New Hampshire. The'most northern, 
branch ofitft.be Pemigcwasset, - rises fr°rn 
. the White mountains and Mo6scliiilock, 
and, after a course of about seventy miles, 
is joined by ihe Winnipiscogee at Sanborn- 
ton, and then the river takes the naineof 


good gymnasium, an obstetrical institute, 
several religious establishments, and some 
manufactures. The cathedral has fou» 
handsome towers, and an organ of a re¬ 
markable size. The bishop Ditmar (died 
1018), onp of tile best historians.of the, 
middle ages,lies buried here. Merseburg 
is celebrated for its beer. Lon. 12° O' E.; 
lal. 51° 21' NV 

Merc, Mount, in the Hindoo cosmolb- 


Marhnark. The course of the. river con- gy and mythological geography: the sa- 
tinues southerly about,eighty miles, to ered> fountain, on whose summit resides 
Massachusetts, when it tupis to the east, Bivm, situated in the centre of the eenthr " 


and, after running nlKiut fifty miles fur- 
ther, falls into the Atlantic at Newbury- 
•port. It is navigable for vessels of 200 
tons to Haverhill. to means of this river 
and the Middlesex canal, an extensive 
boat navigation is opened between Boston 
ami the state of New Hampshire as far as 
Concord. The eunals constructed to ren- 


tnul sustaining and uniting eaftfe rncavcn 
and hell. It is surrounded by^feven zones, 
or diFijuts, and seven seas,—the salt sea, 
the sea of intoxicating liquor, the sea Of 
sugar, the sea of clarified butter, tin* sea 
of curds, the sea of milk; and the fresh 
vvatet sea. Its four sides ofl'oyjr different 
colors are directed 10 the four cardinal 


der the river navigable are Bow canal, a points, and watered by four rivers, issuing 1 
few miles below {'uncord; Hookset canal, from a common source. 


six miles lower; Amoskcng canal, eight 
miles lower; Union canal, belqw Afnos- 
keug; a canal round Cromwell's falls, be¬ 
tween Merrimack and. Litchfield; Wicusee 
canal, around Wicaseo falls, fifteen miles 
lower; and three miles still lower, com- 
inenct s the Middlesex canal. 

Mersch, van der, leader of the Brabant 


Mxschid, or MrseiHD, oi Jman Ali, or ' 
Mesched Ali; a town of’ Arabian* Irak, 

00 miles south of Bagdad ; Ion. 43° 34' E.; 
lat. 32° o' N. ; population, (J000. If is * 
near a large lake, called Huhemat, vvhu h 
communicates with the Euphrates by a 
canal. Thjs town was'built on the spot * * 
where Ali, the cousin, friend, and one of 


patriots, in 1780, was horn at Meniu, and 
entered the French service,’in vvhirfy he 
acquired the title of the brave Fleming. 
lie afterwards served iu the Austrian ar¬ 
my, in which he rose to the rank of heu- 
nmant-eolonel. In the beginning of tier 
opposition to Austria in tin* Lbvv Coun¬ 
tries, the command of a hastily raised 
body of troops was given to him, with 
which, though undisciplined and inferior 
to the cut my, lie made a successful attack 
on the imperial forces at 1 Ioogstraaten, 
near Antwerp. Aller some other stic- 
eessful operations, which ? placed Ghent 
mid Brussels in his hands, the chief com¬ 
mand of tlte Belgian troflps was intrusted 
to him. Party divisions soon, however, 
found their way into the government, and 
the enemies of Van dyr Mersch succeeded, 
by their intrigues, in removing, him from 
his command, and, although they could, 
prove nothing against him, threw hint iuto' 
prison. He remained in confinement un¬ 
til the Austrians recovered possession of 
, the country, and died at Meniu, in 17B2, 

. esteemed and regretted. 

Merseburg ; on the Baal, oner which 
is a stone bridge, seat of government of a 
•circle of the sume name, in the Prussian 
duchy of Saxony, with 8800 inhabitants. 
It is 'tin old, badly buih town. It Aus a 


the successors of Mohampacd, was interred', 
llis tomb is annually visited by a great 
number of Persian pilgrims, who esteem 
this poi£ of devotion equal to a pilgrimage 
to Mecca. 9 . 

Meschih, or Mesched ; a city of Persia, 
itf Chorasan; Ion. 57° E.; lat. 37° 37 N. ■< 
population stated at 50,000. Five of its 
twelve quarters are now in ruins. The 
city is surrounded by a strong wall, seven 
titles iu circumference, but the houses aw, 
meanly jfenilt. Velvet, of the finest quality, 
and fur pelisses, much esteemed, are man- . 
uliictured here. There is also a manufac¬ 
ture of beautiful pottery. In time of pence, 
caravans pass continually through tliis 
town, from Bukharia, Balk, Candahar, 
Hindoosluu, and all parts of Persia. 

Mesentery ( mesenterium, from the 
Greek pifct middle, and *p , intestine); . 
a membrane in the cavity of the abdomen, 
ttttuclied to the lumbar verltbrer, and to 
widely the intestines adhere. Its uses are^ 
to sustain the intestines in such a manner* 
that they may possess Itotji mobility and , 
ftrmuess, to support and conduct the blood¬ 
vessels, lactculs apd nerves, to fix the , 
glands, and give an external coat to the 
intestines. 

Mesmer, Frederic Anthony ; a Germafr 
physician, autlior of the famous doctrine 
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of animal magnetism, willed, also Mesmer- ly,‘which completely exposed the futility 
, tm. He was bom at Mersburg, iu Sun- ..of animal magnetism, and the quackery 
Ifia, in 1704. He first made liitnself of its author: Tie afterwards resided some 


known in 1766, by the publication of a time in England, under a feigned name, 
thesis DePlanctarum Injhucu , in which he and then retired to Germany, and, in 17W, 
maintained that the heavenly bodies exer- published it new exposition of his doctrine, 
1 cised an influence on tjie bodies of ani- which attract<>d no notice. He died at his 
H inals, and especially on the nervous s^s- native place, in 1815. lie was the uutho. 
tern, by means of a subtile fluid difliiscd of Memoire tie F. A. Mesmer sur ses Dr 
through the uuiierse. flat this whimsical couvcrtes ,and other pieces. (8ee.Wagw/- 
association of the Newtonian philosophy ism, Animal.) 

• with the reveries of astrologers Itemg too Mesne; he wig) u lord of a manor, and 
■^■tayjtse for general*reception, he added has tenants holding of him, yet himself’ 
jjthe uofhM&of CHiing discasos by magnet- ’ holds of a superior lord, 
ism, and went to Vienna to put his idetts Mesne Process ; an intermediate pre- 


1 iu practice, bather Hull bad previously 
performed some pn tended cunts by the 
application of magnets, and he, consider¬ 
ing Mesmer as a rival, charged him with 
\ borrowing or nuher stealing, bis inven¬ 
tion. The new empiric thought it pru¬ 
dent, tlterefore. to renounce the use of 
common magnets, and declare that his 
operations v ere conducted solely by 
. means of the, magnettstti peculiar to mu¬ 
tual bodie-. Tie had little success at Vi¬ 
enna, and Jus applications to the acade¬ 
mies of sciences at Paris and Berlin, and 
the royal society of London, were treated 
' with neglect. After an abortive attempt 
to cure Mile. Paradis, a celebrated blind 
musician, by the^xercise of Ins art, Mea¬ 
rner quitted Vienna for Paris, iu 1778. 
There he for some time in vain endeavor¬ 
ed to attract tjie,notice of men ol^cieiiee; 
. but at length he succeeded in making a 
^ convert of M. Deslon. who, from being 
his pupil, became his rival, and whom fie 
■ then represented as an impostor. Mes¬ 
mer had the impudence to demand from 
the French government the gift of a eas- 


coss which issues pending the suit, up 
on some collateral interlocutory matter. 
Sometimes it is put in contradistinction 
to final process, or process of erreutim ; 
and then it signifies all such process as 
intorvehes between the beginning uud end 
of n suit. 

Mesopotamia (Greek, signifying the 
land between the rivers, called, by the 
Arabians, .11 Gizira, or the island). Tim 
Greeks called by this name the extensive 
region enclosed by the Tigrife and Euphra¬ 
tes, and hounded on the north by rim 
Taurus and Musius. The northern par: 
of this country was mountainous, and rirh 
m grain, wine and pasturage ; hut the 
southern pail was flat, dry and unfruitful. 
Theprincipal cities were Charrmi, or (’hur¬ 
ra 1 , Edcssu, Zohu (Nisihis), Antioch, Mvg- 
doni:e,and riingnra. This country lias id 
ways liecn inlmhitcd by husbandmen, who 
lived a settled life, and by shepherds, who 
wandered'from place to place. The Meso¬ 
potamians sprang from the Chaldean.-, 
the primitive inhabitants, from the Cusl. 
iles, who, in-tile reign of Nimrod, built the 


tie and estate, as a re ward for lus preteiifl- 
» od discoveries: and the baron dt^Breteuii 
afctually carried on ;i negotiation with this 
. pretender, offering lnm a large pecuniary 
reward, if he would establish a magnetic 
clinicum, and instruct three persons chosen 
by government, in Ins process. The latter 
condition induced him To reject the pro¬ 
posal, and he removed, with some credu¬ 
lous patients, to Spa. A subscription was 
opened, to induce him to return to Paris 
and reveal the principles of his professed 
t discovery. He consequently .went thith¬ 
er, gained a number of proselytes, and 
• received 340,Q00 livres. Government at 
length appointed a committee of physi¬ 
cians, and members of the academy of 
sciences, among whom was Franklin, to 
investigate the pretensions of Mesmer; and 
the result of their inquiries appeared in an 
admirable memoir, drawn up by M. Bail- 
' f , ■. 


cities of Edessa and Nisi bis, and from the 
descendants of Slicm, of the tribe of Tha- 
m* The latter first inhabited the re¬ 
gion around IT Chasdim, and then dwelt, 
in and around llaranor Chnrni:; but, in 
process of time, they spread throughout 
the whole country, even into Clmldea and 
Syria, so that the Cushites were compel¬ 
led either to retire I adore them or submit 
to them. It was originally a part of Nim- 
. rod’s dominium After an interval of 
more than 700 years (B. C. 2000), Kusan 
Rischataim reigned in Mesopotamia, who 
extended hhs dominion .over the Euphra¬ 
tes. Tlie Israelites, who then jKisseswd 
Palestine, were compelled to pay him 
tribute fiir the qjwce of eight years. In 
the golden age of the Assyrian power (700 
years B. C.), Meso|xitamiu was entirely** 
subjected to that empire, and suffered tbe 
fate* 1 of its' subsequent conquerors. Tru- 
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j«n subjected it to tlie. dominion of Rome, ticnlarly ih<j? Prtisstan, have attempted, in ' 
A. I). 106, but the Persians did not suffer time of peace, to imitate the English mete," ■ 
her to rejnain long in undisturbed post- but without being able to copy it fqlly. 
session of it. When the Arabs, in 051, Me$&a. dj Voce {Malian) signified, in ‘ 
established a new* empire u|>on the ruins music, the gradual swell and diminishing of 
of the kingdom of the S&sstmfcles, Meso- the tones. It takes place in notes oflong 
; mm min was also obliged to submit to the duration, especially upon formates (q. v.), 
«torm. In the year 1040, it fell into the atyi ’in the preparation of a cadence. On 

' the duration of the note, the gradation in 


hands of the Seljooks. Prom that time it 
had many rulers, it? rapid succession. 
Genghis Khan made himself master of it 
iu 1^1 K luir, in the year 1300, it fell into 
the imrulsof Tur Ali Bey. 40 years after¬ 
wards, Mesopotamia was conquered by 
Tamerlane, and, in ( 1514, Ismael Sojihi 
pneorporated it with die Persian empire. 
The Persians worty however, in 1554, 
compelled to cede more than half of it to 
the Turks; and though they again, in 
JUKI, recovered the lost portion, they 
were unable to withstand the attacks of 
Am math IV, who united ibis' in 1637, 
with many other provinces, to his empire. 
The present Extent of this country is com¬ 
puted at about 36,000 square miles, with 
800,000 inhabitants. The capital, Diar- 
bekr, situntmLon the Tigris, with 38,000 
inhabitants, a considerable manufacturing 
and commercial city, is the sent of a snn- 
giach. (See .T. S. Buckingham's Travels 
in .Mesopotamia, [ Aleppo, Diarbekr, Mosul, 
''Bagdad, the Ruins of Babylon, &c.] Lon¬ 
don, 1827, quarto). 

Mess, in sea language, denotes n par-. 
Ocular eomiMiny of the oflieers or crew 
of a ship, who cat, drink and 'associate 
together, whence mess mat, one of the 
nmnlier thus associated. In.military lan¬ 
guage, mess denotes a sort of military ordi¬ 
nary, li»r the maintenancu of which every 
officer, who takes his meals there, gives a 
certain proportion of lus pav. These 
associations of officers, in the English ar¬ 
mies, exist not, merely in time of pCnfle, 
hut even in the field ; and foreigners are 
surprised at the degree to which the na¬ 
tional love of comfort prevails, even amid 
’he fatigues of service, leading the officers 
to carry with them loads of table equipage, 
thereby adding to the cumbrous baggage 
of au English army. In all tho descrip¬ 
tions of the English military life, the mess 
is conspicuous; and it may easily be im¬ 
agined that these social meetings, when the 
toils of service are suspended, and the 
pleasures of the table are heightened by 
music; when the restraints of military eti¬ 
quette are relaxed, and a soldier-like frank¬ 
ness prevails ; when the young express 
fheir hopes, and the older relate their ex- 
jieriences,—arc among the bright spots of 
British military life. Several armies, far- 


the piano, crescendo, forte and decrescendo 
must dejiend. , In shorter notes, leas gra¬ 
dation* takes place. The messa di voce 
requires the singer to have his breath en¬ 
tirely under his control. If‘wg&execut¬ 
ed, it has a very fine effect ;*4fut it is not 
to be confounded, with the erroneous 
practice of many singers, to begin every 
tone piano, and gradually to increase - in 
strength; neither ought it to occur too fee- ■ 
quently. 0 ' 

Messamavs (in’the Syriac), or Euchetes 
(in Greek, that is, praying people ), also En¬ 
thusiasts, and Pueuni&ists (as they called 
themselves); the members qf a heretical 
sect, which arose in Mesopotamia about 
the year 360, and was introduced by 
Adelphius (one of their teachers), in. the 
fourth century, into Syria. The Messa- 
lians insisted upon the incessant exercise 
of prayer, which they considered aS alone 
sufficient for salvation. They did not 
labor, but supported th^jnselves by beg¬ 
ging, and gave themselves up to fanciful 
speculation, yvlijch explains both their - 
confuse^ notions of Christianity, founded . 
on Oriental imysticism, and resembling 
MtAiiclieNm, and also their expectation of 
bthig able by prayer to arrive at such a 
degree of perfection that in it all sin would 
he of ntvessity’mnovtul. With this are 
also eonneqted those asoetio, and, in part, 
indecent excesses and strange convidsions, 
of whicluthey were accused, those divine 
levelatiofls, and visions, of which tlyey ‘ 
boasted, and their contempt of the church. 
Notwithstanding the opposition and de¬ 
nunciations of councils, emperors and 
bishops, Messalians of both sexes con¬ 
tinued to exist, altlmugh not in large num¬ 
bers, among t^te Oriental Christians, till 
the end ftf the “seventh century. The 
modem Messalians, or Bogomili, who are 
often improperly confbunded with this 
sect, a*e more nearly connected with the , 
Paulieians. (q.,v.) 

■ Messaeina,. 1, Valeria. This notorious 
Roman empress, the daughter <jf Messala 
BarbatuSi, and wife to the emperor Olau-. 
dius, has left liehind hertbe infinity of hav¬ 
ing surpassed, in licentiousness, the most 
ubamloned womctyif any age. She had 
all the males belonging to the household 

r _ ■ . * 
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' of the emperor for her lovers 5 officers,- 
soldiers, slaves, players—-nothing was too 
tow for her. -Not satisfied with her own 
shame, she wen compelled the most noble 
Roman ladies to commit, in her presence, 
^ similar.exceseea* Whosoever did not com¬ 
ply With her wishes she punished with 
death. ' She at length went so far ns, d»r- 
,. iug'tbe lifetime of her husband, publicly 
to marry Oaius Silius, u senator. Nnreis¬ 
sue, a freed man and finorite of the empe¬ 
ror, formerly a paramour of the empress, 

‘ discovered to Claudius,' who was then 
absent ftesw Rome, this new act of iniiuny 
on the pan of Mossalirta. But Claudius 
delayed to punish her, and Narcissus, 

' seeing that his own life ya» at staked if die 
empress siiould succeed in recovering the 
favor of her weak and infatuated husband, 
gave orders to his friends to rnurelAf lier 
secretly (A. 1). 4(1).—2. Statilia Mossalina; 
the third wife of JVero, on whose death" 
site returned to private hfi*i She then 
devoted herself to the study of eloquence 
ajnl "the fine arts, and acquired some 
celebrity, 

Messaxa. 1 See Messina.) 

Messe Concertate (Italian); masses 
, in which the recitation is intermixed with 
choruses. 

Messe di Capklla : an expression ap¬ 
plied by the It^ians to masses sung by 
the grand chorus. • I 11 these composi¬ 
tions, various fugues, double cuuntor- 
poirits, and other elaborate qualifications,, 
are always reqitired. r 

Messem a ; a country of ancient Grrt-ce, 
in. the southern part of tin* Peloponnefus. 

, Its capital was Mossene (Mamunati), witli 
the mountain fortress ltlioine: Moihone 
(Modon), Korone (Corou) and Pyios (Nav- 
arino), with the strong-hold Phene, n/uv 
Calamata, were its principal rents. On 
its southern coast lay the Meseeniun gulf 
V (now‘the gulf of Corou). A ridge of 
mount Taygctus separated Musette from 
Sparta. Messeriia is celebrated for the 
' long- struggle of its inhabitants with the 
Lacedtemoitiaris, in defence of their lib¬ 
erty.- In the first Messeipart war (74d— 
724 B. C.), the Lacedte’moniaitet with the 
Atitcniniis invaded Messenia, notwith- 
srtmding the propositi of,the Messenian 
king to submit their difjerencer to the 
arbitration of the Areopagus, or the Am- 
; phictyonic council. For 20 .yearn, the 
' Messe nians defended themselves vdliantly, 

' under their king Aristodgrpus, who, hr 
consequence of an answer of the Delphic 
oracle, which promised them the victory 
on condition of the sacrifice of a virgin of 
the rbyal 1 family, offered his own daugh- 

*. d i 


ter as the Victim. Her lover, to save her . 
life, declared her to be pregnant by him- ’ 
self, and Aristodemua, to prove her inno-* 

. cenoc, stabbed her with his own hand, . 
and caused her'to be opened and jwcri-V 
ficed. The Messcniuns, though for some 4 
time successful, were finally obliged, to 
submit by the loss of Itltotne. About *ld 
ybars after, they again rose; and thus 
commenced die. dhcond Messenian war 
(665 B. C.), which ended in their subju¬ 
gation. -(Sec rlrislnmcnis.) A part of the 
Messeniuns are said to have emigrated to 
Sicily, and then? to have litundcd Messana 
(s tv Messina), on the site of the ancient 
Zancle (668 Ji. C.). After 200 years of, 
servitude, the'Helot; (q. v.) ami Messc- 
niatts took lift arms.. This fltinl Messe- 
niati war lasted ten years ( Km— 455 B. C.), 
and resulted in the expulsion of the Mes- 
senians fi-pm the Peloponnesus. Kpatui- 
nondas restored tiicnt. * They rebuilt Mrs-; 
sene li. C.), and maintained tj«;'ir* 
independence till the Country was con¬ 
quered by the Romans. The Messeniaas 
remained true to their customs, manners 
and language, through all ah .'urges of for¬ 
tune. Deltmgne (q.v.) has called his 
elegies Messi nitnn^s. In modern Greece 
as organized feiuee the revolution, two of 
the seven departments of the Mo red, in 
the south-western part of the [tenirtsula, 
hay received the. naiitcsof Upper Messenia 
anil Lower Messenia. 

Messemls, John, bom at Wadsteuu, in 
blast Gothland, in 1564, was a Swedish 
historian. He was in the confidence of 
the great Uustavus Adolphus (q. v.j. and 
became profi-.-sor of law* and politics at 
I.psal. His fame exposed him to envy, 
and his enemies accused him, in 1615, of , 
cofre>'i»on<liiig secretly with the German 
emperor SigHstnond, on which he wu? ' 
sentenced to imprisonment for life. He ' 
died in c/rnfinement, in KC17. Of his. 
writings, the principal is Joan. Mcssenii 
Scoiului (not Somalia) illustrata , seu Chro- 
nolopia dt Ilrbus Stondier, lute est Suecio:, 
Demur, JVorwegifr, &c. (Stockholm, 1710, 
14 vois, folio). His son Arnold wus exts- 
cuted in lti51,on account of a libel against i 
the queen and the senate. This libel was 7 
written by John, son of Arnold, who wan • 
then hut 17 years old. The lather, how¬ 
ever, Itad been accessary to it. John 
shared his fate. 

Messiah; a Hebrew word, signifying 
the arwinted; in the Greek translation, 
Whence Christ. In the Old Teste-' 
merit, the word is applied to the wbofc 
Jewish frpople, to the priests, to tire kings 
(“Idle Lbrii’s anointed”—in the original*, 
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•Messiah”), and even to Gentile kittgs. The city was ravaged by the plague--4#:% 7 
, In the books of the prophets, however, it 1743, and almost entirely destroyed by , 
began to be applied, uy way of eminence, earthquake in 1783. (See SKaty.) , , ,*lf 

. to the Savior und Redeemer of the Jewish . Mestizos, or Metis (Spanish, mixed^y,, 

nation, and. in this sense, is used in the In countries Where 'Siwtmsh Europeans 
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New Testament, with the extension of its 
meaning so as to signify the Savior of all 
men. The Jews deny that the Messiah is 
yet come, and still/expect the restoration 
of their state and nation from his arrival. 
(See Jtxvs, and Jesus.) 

Messier, Charles, an astronomer, twm 
at Radonviller, in Lorraine, in 1730, went 
to Paris at the age of 20, and was em¬ 
ployed by the astronomer Delille, in copy¬ 
ing and drawing maps. Deiille, who was 
struck with his zeal yi the study of astron¬ 
omy, obtained a sitnatiou for him, and, in 
1758, the oltservatioo of the comet, which 
then occupied the attention of astrono¬ 
mers, was intrusted to him. He was one* 


have settled- and intermingled with the" 
natives, the descendants are called Mesti* 
*zo$P In Mexico,.the European Spaniards 
were;-called Chapttones, or Gachupines 
The pure descendants of Europeans are 
1 called Creoles (q. v.), in similar countries. 
The Mestizo is described as having, a trans¬ 
parent skin, a thin heard, small hands and 
feet, and a certain obliquity bLike eyes. 
If a Metis marry with a while, the fruits 
of the union differ slightly from a 
European. t 

Mf.sto (Italian)-, a term significative 
of a pathetic arid melancholy style ofper- 
foririuhee. , m 

Mestre de Tamp; formerly the title 


of the first to discover the cornet whose 
return Halley had predicted in 1759: and 
he earelully observed tlie newly-discov¬ 
ered planet Uranus. A ^telescope, a quad¬ 
rant, and a penduhnn, were his only in¬ 
struments. His sight was remarkably 
keen, and enabled him to discover objects 
of search before other observers. The 
revolution deprived him of his former ap¬ 
pointments, Init he continued his observa¬ 
tions through the reign of terror, and was 
afterwards appointed a member of ,the 
institute, of the board of lougitude, and of 
the legion of honor. He died in 18|7 jU 
the age of 80. liis Observations are coti-' 
tamed in the Mi-moires of the academy, 
•and in the Connamanne des Temps . 

Messina (anciently Mtssatui ): a city on 
the eastern coast of Sicily, 1\ ing on the strait 
called the Pharos o / Afessiiiu , with a safe and 
commodious harbor; lat. 38° 11' N.; Ion. 
15“ 34' E. It is tht? see of an archbishop. 
The streets are broad, well laid out, and 
paved with lava, cut into blocks two feet 
-square. Since the earthquake of 1783, 

• the houses have been rebuilt, of fewer 
stories. The population is 55,000; 30 
convents und about GO churches, lour 
seminaries of education, several asylums 
for the poor, hospitals, and'monti di pitta, 
a senate-house, a royal and au episcopal 
palace, are among the public buildings. 

. It has an extensive transit trade between 
Italy and the Levant, und exports silks,’ 
wines, oil, fruits, Wool, &c. The cathe¬ 
dral is dedicated to the virgin, who is the 
patroness of the city, under theetitle of 
Madmvm della LeMera , and contains a let¬ 
ter ip the hand-writing of the virgin to the 
Mcssinians, a kick of her hair, an arm of 
St Pawl, and the skull of Marv Magdaftn! 
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of the commanding ofijoer of a regiment- . 
of cavalry in tlie French service. He 
was distinguished by this appellation on 
account of there lieing a colonel-gem 5 raf 
in the cavalry. The chief of a regiment 
of inikntry was also fonnerly go called. 

Me sue ; a name given to the author of 
sev oral ancient Arabic Works on medicine, # 
which were early translated into Latin. 
They are founded on tin 5 principles of 
Galen, and enjoyed greai^authority for a ' 
time, in the middle ages, and were con*- ‘ 
mented upbn «lown to tlie sixteenth cen- 
turj'. The r « hi much uncertainty re¬ 
specting the' niyne itself and the life of 
the'nuthor. It seems necessary to sup 
poA‘ tin 5 existence of two physicians of *" 
this name, an elder one, who was body 
physieiati to the famous caliph Huroun a! 
Knschid (q: v."), and to several otlier ca¬ 
lifs, and died at Bagdad alxiut A. D. 85 L 
liaroun a] Raschid, and his successor, 
Almambl, employed him to translate sev- ^ 
ernl works from the Greek. The younger * 
Mesne was bom in the eleventli century. 

He is said to have been a Christian, attd a 
phpil of Avicenna. His works on medi¬ 
cine, translated iptb Latin, were common 
text-books in (jie medical schools of the 
middle ag&s, and were commented upou ' 
as lute as the seventeenth centuiy. 

- Mesurado, Cape. (See Liberia.)* 

Meta ; a Greek preposition (j«t«) of a , 
great variety of meanings. It is used in 
numerous compound words, which have 
been adopted in, English, and, in this' 
case, generally means walk, over, beyond, , 
ajler. ■ 

Metal ; the most numerous class 
of undccompounde^ chemical bodies, dis- , 
tinguislied by the following general char- - 
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.. afters: 1. They possess a peculiar lustre, other countries, for instance, in Russia, 
which continues iu the streak and in their for stocks of u. similar kind. 


vsmnlleat fragments. 2. They are fusible Metalloid, in chemistry; a name giv 
.by heat? and in fusion retain their lustre on at first to the metals which have been 


• and opacity! * 3. They are all (except 
selenium) good conductors, both of elec- 

„■ tricity and calorie. 4. Many of them may 
lie extended under the hammer, aHidaue 
■' * called malleable ; or under the rolling-press, 
and are called laminnblc ; or drawn into 
wire, aud are called ductile. 5. When 
their saline eouibinalions are electrized, 
the metals separate at the negative pole. 

! 6. Wlmt^cxposed to the action of oxygen, 
chlorine. <V iodine, at an elevated tem¬ 
perature. they generally take fire, and, 
combining with one p f other of these 
three elementary dissolvents, iu definite 
proportions, are converted into earthy, or 
saline-louring bodies, devoid of rnblallic 
bistre and ductility, called oxides , chlorides, 
or iodides. 7. Thjy are capable of com¬ 
bining in their melted state*with each 
other, in almost every proportion, consti- 

• luting alloys. H. Most of them combine, 
in definite proportions, with sulphur and 

. phosphorus, f umitig bodies frequently of 
a seini-metalhc lustre ; and others unite 
with hydrogen, carbon and hoi on, giving 
rise to peculiur gaseous or solid com¬ 
pounds. Their names are a- follows. 
J. platinum, 2.£pld, 3. sihei, 1. palladi¬ 
um, 5. mercury, (i. copper, 7. iron. K tm, 
0. lead, 10. nickel, ll.cudnump, 12. zinc, 
13. bismuth, 44. antimony, 1 manga 
nese, 16, cobalts 17. telluripin, Jf’. arsenic, 
19. chromium, 20. molybdenum, 2i.it/ng- 
‘'•sten, 22. eoluruhium, 2-3. selenium,*24. 

' miuin, *25. rhodium, 26. iridium, 27. ura¬ 
nium, 2d titanium, 29. corimii. ; 10. potas¬ 
sium, 31. sodium, ,‘12. htliiilm, 33. ealci- 
tun, 31. barium, strontium, 36. nuyr- 
Ufesium, 37. yttrium, 3d glueiiuim, 39. 
aluminum, 40. zirconium. 41. Viheium, 
42. thorinmn.* The first 12 are malle¬ 
able, aud are the 30th, 31st, and 32d, 
in'their congealed state. The lirst 16 
yield oxides, which are neutral, salifiable 
bases. The metals 17, IS, 19, 20, 21, 22 
and 23 are aridifiable by combination 
. with oxygen. Of the oxides of the rest, 
up to tbe 30th, little is known. The 
remaining metals form, with oxygen, the 
t alkaline and earthy bases. i 

‘ MetaluQues; a kind of Austrian stocks, 
sp called because the interest is paid in 
the precious metals, and not, like the in¬ 
terest of other stocks, in paper mouey. < 
The name was, after wards used also iu 

s ” To this list must now add vanadium, a 
Sew metal, just discovert’*! >v Scstroni, director’ 
of the iron .mines of Fahltui, in Scandinavia. 


obtained from the fixed alkalies and some 
of the earths. These bodies,* having been 
found to he completely metallic, are now 
classed with the other metals, and no dis 
tinetion is necessary. 

Metalliikgv,MetalluroicChem18Trv, 
is that part of chemistry" which teaches the 
combinations and analyses of metals. It hat. 
Iiecn much cultivated oflatc. 

Metamorphosis (from the tJrcek una 
(see Meta) and ?the form); a chimge 
of form, used also for an entire change of* 
the subject. The active imagination of 
nations in uu early stage of history, in 
dulges itself in representing metamorpho¬ 
ses of men, beasts, plants, stones, A c., and 
Ihese productions of youthful imagina¬ 
tion enter into their religion, philosophy, 
poetry (srenemlly at fin>t identical). Sur¬ 
rounded by the constant, metamorphoses 
of nature, and seeking, as man always docs, 
to connect effects and causes, yet unable , t 
from Ins limited knowledge, to satisfy his 
desires, lie is led to uscrilte many changes, 
winch riper ages find to !>e the conse¬ 
quence-. of eternal Ihvvs, to sudden mc.ta-, 
morphoses. To these he resorts to ex¬ 
plain the mysteries of bis present con 
dition (which perplex the mind of man in 
the infancy of society as' well as iu ad- 
ytjjp ed cultivation;, and, by a series of 
metamorphose:., accounts for the uiide- 
finnbjo cp:«ne\ion between man, nature 
aud pro’,id*"ice. To all tills we must 
add ti e great interest which attends the 
story of metamorphoses. Even m this 
reflecting age, iu w(jieh cool understand 
ing seems to have acquired the ascenden¬ 
cy. with can read, without mten-st, the 
tales of strange trcrti.-furmations contained 
in the Arabian Rights—those wild pro¬ 
ductions of a creative imagination? Of' 
the metamorphoses of the Greek mytholo 
gy, while some startle the sober taste of 
our age, others belong to the sw.ete.. 
productions of poctiy. TJte popular he 
lief iu metamorphoses has by no means 
subsided entirely iti all Christian coun¬ 
tries. Jn natural history', the word intla- 
tporphosis is used sometimes for any 
change in the organization of matter, as, 
for instance, the transformation of food or 
rain into animal nr vegetable organic sub¬ 
stances, ‘but. more particularly for those 
sudden changes iu thh form of tilings^ 
which tut 1 obvious and interesting even to 
ordyuvry observation, as the change of the 
pupa into a butterfly. 
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Metaphor (Greek, ptraipopA, Irani pern, a. means to trace them, would be found fo * 
preposition often signifying in compound refer originally to things material, which. 


words, aver, and ?/<*>, I carry); a'figure of 
rhetoric, by which a word is transferred 
from the subject to which it properly be¬ 
longs, and applied to another which has 
me similitude to its proper subject, with 
•j view to give impressiveness to the latter, 
'i he metaphor may be merely in an epi¬ 
thet or an auxiliary term, as “winged 
haste,” the “spring of life," &c., or in the 
main subject of a sentence, as when a 
hero is called a linn, a minister a pillar of 
tlu stale, &c, In respect to the {joints of 
comparison, the metaphor may either put 
.something animate or intellectual for 
something inanimate anti material; for 
instance, “the wiatli of the sea,” “the 
bountiful earth,” to represent nature as if 
endowed with will; or, %"ice. rrrsa, may 
substitute the physical for the spiritual, 
is t: the stars of his merits will shine from 
. }..H iight of the grave.'’ As the impres¬ 
sions which we receive through the senses 
are the liveliest, the designation of things 
spiritual hy images taken from the mate¬ 
rial world may often produce a striking 
effect. Thirdly, a metaphor may consist 
in the transfer of a term from one thing 
to another, falling under the same gn at 
division of material or spiritual, hut sub¬ 
stituting die more familiar for the 1. s -% 
as when we spi ah of the “silver moon.’’ 
Brevity and power are the characteris¬ 
tic excellences of the metaphor; nov¬ 
elty shows the original wit. Vuex- 
peotod contrast may produce an effect 
sublime and ridiculous in«;h* highest 
degree. Jean Paul, in his Vorgckule. der 
.ksthrtik, says. “ The metaphor is the proof 
of the unity of both worlds (spiritual and 
physical).' The metaphors of all nations 
are similar, and none calls error light, or 
truth darkness.” Liveliness of concep¬ 
tion, comprehensiveness of view, and ac¬ 
tivity of imagination, are necessary to 
produce good metaphors, which often 
produce great effects, sometimes to, the 
prejudice of sober reasoning. He who 
wishes to study metaphors must read the 
Old Testament and Snakspeare. A slight 
consideration will show us how constant¬ 
ly we speak in metaphors, and that we 
convey most abstract ideas by metaphors 
ofttlie second kind; thus, He is cold towards 
tne, He is large minded , &c. It is main¬ 
tained by many, that all language began 
by the designation of objects an^ actions 
affecting the senses, and that when the 
*pftnd began to abstract, man was obliged 
to use his stock of words fjir abstract 
ideas, so that all words, if we liai? the 


it cannot be tlenied, is often the case. I»< 
the speculative sciences, morals, meta¬ 
physics, politics, &.C., metaphors, instead 
of being confined to the rank of illustra 
tions, have often been treated as if the ' 
had an independent moaning, and have 
1 m*cii made the foundation of reasonings. 
No philosophy deserves, this reprouci 
more severely than the most recent phi¬ 
losophy of Germany, which often takes 
ingenious, metaphors, aa explanations of 
truth. 

Metaphysics. What am \4r What is all 
that'surrounds me ? What is inind, soul, , 
existence, pereVmion, feeling, thought? 
Wliat is evil? \vhut s time, space, cause, 
effect? What is truth? \Vhat is necessity ? 
WluA is freedem? Can we J$noW any 
thing vvilli certainty ? Questions of this • 
character are continually suggesting the# 
selves to the mind of*man. It is one if , 
his distinguishing characteristics to look 
for eaiiM-s, and to. establish rela»tic„s 
among the numl>crloss phenomena around 
him, and within lm,»; to separate the 
generic from the special. and to reduce 
the whole system of tilings to harmoni¬ 
ous order. His acquisitions and ad- * 
x ancement are all owing to this disposi¬ 
tion, ineradicahly planted in his soul by 
ids On .itor. The rudest speculations of 
uncivilized {pan, and the piolbumlest 
systems, of philosophy, are alike proofs 
that this <Josiijj\ cannot be extinguished, 
this anxious feeling cannot be lulled into 
apathy. All investigation^ relating to* 
these great questions lalong to what has 
lieen called, though mbitrarily, wirf«p/n/sics. 
Such sjieculations it is neither possible 
nyr desirable to check, though they may 
result in hut distant approximations to" 
truth. Jtevealed religion dot* not attempt 
to repress them, and even if the end of 
the whole should be that the search was 
vain, this itself wduld be a fact of the 
highest interest. • A. man who contemns 
metaphysics must think his own nature 
unworthy of examination. Metaphys- 
ical inqtflries, indeed, have often been 
disfigured with overstrained suhtiltv and 
revolting sophistry, and too often arbitrary 
analojpes, liold comparisons, and unmeaii-, 
ing mysticism have claimed and reeeiv- 
eil Jiomagh as having unlocked the long 
hidden truth; "but the same.has taken - 
place in regaitl to religion and politics^ 
and all the great siibjects which strongly 
stir the som of man. In a historical. 
.point of view, all these aborratiibs, and ' 
even absurdities, mournful as they may 
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be, ore interesting.—Among tko writings, 
of Aristotle, on natural subjects, are 
’•some which treat particularly of the' 
original causes of all existence. Whan 
tfie various treatises of that philosopher 
were first arranged by his commentators, 
U .,3 latter received a place alter the others, 
and, not having a special title, wen* deaig- 
nalod in the older manuscripts cs » i 
, y'boimt, that is, after the treatises mt nature; 
and of this the schoolmen formed the 
barbarous word nutaphysica; an# as the 
subjects which Aristotle treats in these 
chaptcrs^re- purely speculative, meta¬ 
physics vrak considered the science of 
general speculation, and of things placed 
beyond the reach of tjic senses. This 
science was not new; its elements were 
spread through all ]>hilosophical systems; 
and that \yhich bears the name of Aristotle, 
being but a collection of considerations on 
the principles of things, on general terms, 
axioms, causes, the properties of existence, 
sulistaace, yiatter, motion, spare, time, 

' Godt the immaterial and eternal intelli¬ 
gences who preside over the movement 
of the heavenly spheres, forms but part 
of it; for mitapkysirs comprehends every 
thing which can occupy the human mind, 

* God, nature, the 'soul, and all the concep¬ 
tions winch result from the rational exer¬ 
cise of our facu|ties. Few philosophers 
have ernbracea the whole of the vast 
domain of metaphysics; gmorally they 
have attached themselves to oye of its 

S orts, and have treated jt according to 
ic.ir different genius. Some have ahari- 
* doned themselves to the promptings of a 
lively and exalted imagination: others 
have devoted themselves to a cool analy¬ 
sis; some have employed themselves m 
Speculation, others in observation : and t »i 
, regard to observation, some have confined 
themselves mostly to facts perceptible by 
. tite senses; some to the phenomena with¬ 
in us, moral and intellectual. \V e do not 
mean that any class has exercised itself 
exclusively in either of these ways, hut 
each has had a favorite path, to which 
the others were, subordinate. Thus the 
Oriental philosophy olwerves little; reasons 
freely, analyzes not at all, and imagines 
constantly. It creates and sets in action 
_ supernatural beings, suggests myjiteriqpa 
* causes and arbitrary analogies, and peo¬ 
ples space wi(h spirits standing between 
God and ,»nen. The dogma of the two 
principles and the system of emanations 
. form the basis of this theological philoso¬ 
phy. Traces of,those sublime visions 
appoa£n the metaphysics of Pythagoras 
■and Plato. Aristotle, in the treatises 

t / ■ . ' 


, above mentioned, generally gives what 
< other philosophers have said respecting 
* subjects ■ lying beyond the reach of out 
senses, and often only hints at what is to 
bo sought, without declaring that it is 
'found. .The great authority which Aris¬ 
totle enjoyed in the middle ages, and die 
little actual knowledge resj*ecting the laws 
of existence, induced his pretendod.follow- 
ors to form from his philosophical Augments 
what they though’ a connected and well 
founded system, w hich served as a canon 
for the philosophy of the time. Even 
the oldest commentators of Aristotle di¬ 
rected their endeavors to this point; but 
metaphysics, as an independent science, 
was develop'd by djr schoolmen of tlm 
middle ages (Thomas Aquinas, Duns Sco¬ 
uts, Willmin Occam, and others), and was 
cultivated (if, indeed, this word can lie 
given to their way of treating science) so 
much the more as all other sciences hud 
been forgotten. Not until the seventeenth 
century was the metaphysics of the seb yt. 
mon undermined by the introduct’. i>n a , 
critical spirit of investigation. Lord 
con, More. Mobiles, appeared ;n England 1 
Th. Cumpauclln, in Italy; Descartes, hi 
France, as adversaries of the Aristotelian 
school-phdos-iplr,. More details and a 
continuation of the historical sketch will 
be found in the article Philosophy , Jn- 
Uiiirt :as well as some account of 
the most impo-iant systems of meta¬ 
physics. It has become customary to 
designate the ilieoretiral principles of 
any brain li of knowledge, as the meta¬ 
physics oV a Hfieoce. The French, in 
particular, have considered metaphys¬ 
ics in this light, and have lieen in the. 
habit of despising abstract speculation, 
though a different spirit scorns to have 
arisen among their latest philosophical 
waiters. 

Mktafontus ; a son of Sisyphus, who 
married Theana. (See Thcana.) 

Mktastasio, Pietro Antonio Domeni¬ 
co Ihioriaventura; born at Assisi, 1(598. 
Mis true name was Trupassi, and his 
father was a common soldier. His jiooti- 
eal talurits were early awakened, particu¬ 
larly by the reading of Tasso, and, while 
yet a child, were displayed in making 
rhymes, and in improvisations: the latter, 
however, he was soon obliged to ,re- 
iiounee, on account of his sensibility to 
nervous excitement The celebrated 
Graving., who accidentally became ac¬ 
quainted with his talents, took trim under 
bis protection, crilled him (by a transit 1 
tiou of hj/t name into Greek) Melasiatio, 
I«iM great attention to his education, and, 
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on his death, it: 1717, left Him his whole 
estate. The young poet, beibg thus 
placed in an easy condition, dbvoted him- 
self to hie favorite study, and, under tlie 
guidance of the celebrated singer Maria 
Romaninu (‘afterwards Bulgarelli}, created 
the modem Italian opera. He had al¬ 
ready produced an opera, Il'Oiustim, in 
his fourteenth year. In 1724, he liegan 
his career as a dramatic, poet, with the 
IHdont abbandomta, which was brought 
out at Naples with Sam's music, ami in. 
which he is thought to have depicted 
his own connexion with liomanina. liis 
success was such that Charles VI m- 
'vitcd him to Vienna in 172!l, and ap¬ 
pointed him (Kiel laureate [junta osaren) 
with a pension of 4000 guilders. Thence¬ 
forward no gala took place at court 
which was not graced by his verses. 
Ferdinand VI of Spam, who was de¬ 
lighted with Ins operas, in which Fnrinel- 
!i (tj. v.) perfot med, scut the poet a flatter¬ 
ing token of approbation. Mel^slnsio 
constantly declined all the distinctions 
which Charles V! and Maria Theresa 
wore desirous*to confer on him. ami died 
in 171**2. l\ns VI,"who was then at Vien¬ 
na. visited.bun m jierson. nnd sent Jinn 
his apostolical liencdiettpn in nrhtuln nmr- 
t x. The most important of Alet«sta»io’s 
works are Ins operas and musical cantata-, 
winch have appeared in numerous .edi¬ 
tions. A ninth edition of Ids (>jitrt dnt- 
I’Mticht was published m Venice in i 71s : 
n hotter edition is that of Turin ' 17.17. 14 
vola.). 

Venice 



Icsb to he blamed than the choice of sub- • 
jects whose serious > character mukds ' 
trifling out of place. His tragic attempt#, , 
failed. Ilis astonishing success through 
ail Europe, dhil particularly at e,o*urts, wiw 
owing partly to his being not only hi , 
office, hut in manner, a court poet. Bril- . 
li.-ftit and superficial, arraying prose ik 
thoughts in a poetiegi style, always pr< - 
perving a courtly elegance, with a con¬ 
stant qpservaoce of the conventional pro¬ 
prieties of high life, lie could hot fail to 
pfrihsu in tlie courtly world. Few of liis 
operas itave maintained a jAnce on the 
.stage, on account of.»the cRange in the, 
musical taste. 

Mr.T\STASis,^n medicine; the trans -, 
ter of a disease from one part of tlie body 
to another, orsneh ay alteration as is suc¬ 
ceeded by a sulutwui. ^ * * * 

Mr.TArars; a town with a small river 
of the same name in»the country of the 
Brutfu. The river Metaunis falls into the 
\fhi.ine. * • 

Men un. iSec Isshns.) • * 

MrTi.u.4 ; the wife of Svlla. 

Min i.li : the surname of the family 
of the ('icciln, at Koine, the most known 
of whom were a general, who defeated . 
the Adm ans, took Thebes, and- invaded 
Macedonia, \ c.; Q. Cnrilhut, who ran- , 
derail himself ilhistriou-^by his successes 
against ^.luguirlia, the Numidian king. 


from whirli\n was surnauied \nmidicii3. 
He took, in tiiis expedition, the celebrated 
Matins iij. v.) #s his lieutenant, and soon* 
His complete work*-, published m Imfl cause to-repent of the eoy^Jence he 
(1781, Ui vols.) contain bis life. ,liafl placed in him. Marins raised him-* 


His Opere posthnme. appeared at Vienna 
(175*5, 3 vofs.’), Metastasio’s purity, clear¬ 
ness, elegnncp and grace of sty It', the har¬ 
mony, sweetness, ease, and expressive 
rhythm of liis arir, ean/onets and soryrs, 
have rendered him a elassie among the 
Italians. No poet, perhaps, has ever pos¬ 
sessed in a higher decree the power of 
embracing tlie most essential circum¬ 
stances of a poetical situation in a narrow 
compass. The songs, with which Ids 
}>ersonages retire, are almost always ihe 
most concise uud natural expression of the 
slate of the feelings. IJis representations 
of the jiassions arc 1 , however, general; his 


self to power by detaining flic character of 
his hetieliicror, and Metellus was recalled 
to Koine, ami ,-n ciwd of cxtorfiriri uud lll- 
iiiaungeiiiciit. M.e-ms was appointed liis 
successw to finish the Numidian war. and 
MetelUuf was acipiitted of the crimes laid 
to Ins charge before the tribunal of the 
Roman knights, who observed that the 
probity of his whole hie, am I tlie greatness 
<d liis exploits, were stronger proofs of his 
innocence than tile most powerful argu¬ 
ments.—Hotter, who saved from the 
flames the Palladium, when Vesta’s tem¬ 
ple w as on fire. He was then high priest, 
lie lost his sight ,imd one of his arms in 
pathos equally destitute of individual doingait, and the senate, to reward his. 
character, and of general contemplation, zeal and piety, permitted him always to 
He is throughout musical, and never be drawn to the senate-house in a chariot, 
picturesque. His melodies ace light ami an honor which no one had aver before 
pleasing, but are frequently •repeated enjoyed. He also gained a great victory 
# w;t,h little variation: when oiie has read over the Carthaginians, C<teti- 

several of his pieces, one is acquainted tiw, a general who conquered Crete and 
with all. The, gallantry,of his*h«rocs and Macedonia, arid # was, surname# .Mace? / 
the fondness of liis heroines are, jpernnps, denials. 
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. MetrmpstchoIus (Greek, from )ter«, be¬ 
yond, in, and 1 animate); trans¬ 
migration ; the passage of the Soul front 
one body to another. — Mdensomatosis 
(from iicta f beyond, and f»wofi#n£w, I eu»- 

M has a similar meaning. Generally 
octrine of transmigration of souls 
implies some change in the soul itsPll' 
for tretter or worse, for puriticdtion or 
■ punishment. (See Transmigration of 
Souls.) \ , 

< MKT£MPTOsis.(frohi;(t-j,aiier,and ^«r«, 
I fall); a term in chronology expressing 
tiie solar equation necessary to prevent 
the new moon frotn iiappeniug a day too 
late .—Proemptosis signifies the lunar 
equation necessary to jfrevent the new 
moon from Iiappeniug too t*oou. 

Meteor. (Greek, inrcwea, in tint air. i 
The term* meteors is often applied to all 
tne phenomena which take place in the 
titHiospliere, but i&totnetimes restricted to 
the appearances of lu/mnous bodies Hying 
or floating In tlie. atmosphere, or in a 
more elevated region, including tiny**. 

' brilliant globes or masses of matter which 
are occasionally seen moving rapidly 
through our atmosphere, and winch throw 
• oft' with loud explosions fragments that 
reach tiie earth, and are called failing 
status; alsp those fi red tails which are 
usually denomiiflhed falling stat s, suppos¬ 
ed to be owing to gelatinou^ matter, m- 
flaied by phosphuretefl Hydrogen iras 
(see Falling Stars); also the lights winch 
ap[tear oxer moist grourfd< and Initial 
« ground.-, k . died ignts falui , wlneli are^s- 
crited t<i the same cause, railing stars 
appear under a variety of eircum>taii< » s, 
but particularly in autumn and spring, 
when the sky is ch-ari Their size imd 
brilliancy an- variable. They ahvrry- 
move with gn-at celerity. They \n- 
higher than the region of the cloud-., be¬ 
cause they are never seen in a cloudy sky. 
Electricity, spontaneous combustion of 
matter in the atmosphere, or the incan¬ 
descence of little gloheSjpf a nature similar 
to that of the bolides, are the agents to 
which philosophers in gi ner%l, though 
without sufficient nasons, attribute the. 
origin of these meteors, with the true na¬ 
ture of which we shall not become ac- 
* rjn&ioted without more numerous dud ex¬ 
act observations. Meteors, in the most 
.general sense ?>f the word, may be reftuc- 
ed to ifofir 'classes —igneous or fieri/ mete¬ 
ors, including, besides those above men¬ 
tioned, lightning, Ht. Elmo’s fire; lumi¬ 
nous rqptoors, as the rainbow, haloes, au- 
rr>ra borealis* zodiacal* light, parhelia, or 
mock-suns, paraselenes, or mock-inuone; 


aqueous meteors,—dew, hoar frost, mist, 
Clouds, train, snow, hail, &c.; and aerial) 
meteors, os winds, water-spouts, It will 
. be seen that these phenomena arc of very 
difterqnt natures, and owing to ditferont 
causes. The only conuexKm between 
thorn is that of a common medium, and 
we therefore refer to the separate articles 
tor information concerning them; also 
to Electricity. (See also the articles Me¬ 
teoric Stones, and Meteorology.) 

Meteoric Iron. (Soe xron, Native, 
and Mtteoric Slones.) 

Meteoric Stones, or Aerolite*-', am 
solid, semi-metallic substances, which tall 
from the atmosphere. The descent of* 
such bodies hail beeif long reported; hut 
the fact was not considered authentic till , 
within a few years. ■ The larger stones 
have been seen as luminous bodies mov¬ 
ing witli great velocity, descending in oli- 
hque directions, and frcipiently with a 
loud, hissiug noise, resembling lliut of a 
niortar-hliell when projected from u piece 
of ordnance; they are. sometimes sur¬ 
rounded with a llanic, tajH-ring otf to a 
narrow stream at the holder part, are 
heard to explode, and seen to lly. m 
pieces. Of course, these appearances have 
been olwerved only in the night; when 
tiie stones havb fallen in the day time, the 
meteor lias not been observed, lint tile, re¬ 
port and the shower of stones only have 
teen noticed. The same meteoric mass * 
has often Ih-cu seen over a great extent of 
cormtry: m some instances, a hundred 
milts m Jrvuadth, ami five hundred in 
length, which implies that they must have 
had a gn at el< vation. Indeed, from va¬ 
rious calculations, it apja ars, that during 
'lie time in which they are visible, their 
perpendicular altitude is generally from 
2Q to 100 miles; and their diameter has, 
in some instances, been estimated to teat- 
least, half a mile. Their velocity is as¬ 
tonishing. Though rarely visible for 
more than a minute, jet they are seen to 
traverse many degrees in the heavens. 
Their rate of motion cunuot, according to 
calculation, lie generally less than 300 
miles in a minute. From the dimensions 
of these moving bodies, which certainly 
have not teen overrated, since they liavo 
been known to illuminate, at once, a re¬ 
gion of one or two hundred miles in ex¬ 
tent, we are warranted in the conclusion 
that the stones which come to us from 
them, flfciti hut a very small portion of 
their hulk, while the ruaiu body bolds or^ 
its way through the regions of the Iteav- 
eioi, The velocity with which the pieces 
strike the earth is very great, frequently 
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penetrating to a considerable depth, and 
•When taken up, they have been found, in 
, some cases, etiil hot, and bearing evident 
marks of recent fusion. Such tails have 
happened in cloudy as well as in dear 
weather, Which leads to the belief that 

• they are wholly unconnected with the 
state of the atmosphere.. The most re¬ 
markable circumstance respecting them 
ja, that they iuviuinbly resemble each oth¬ 
er in certain easily cognizable characters, 
both as rosjHicts their external properties 
and chemical composition, so as to render 
it possible for a mineralogist or a chemist 
to recognise them with certainty, though 

• lie should have no information of their 
origin or fall. Thdhe specimens in which 
earthy matter preponderates, resemble, 
pretty closely ceruun varieties of the 
trachytie rocks, or ancient lavas, hut they 
invariably contain, disseminated through 
their substance, an alloy of iron anti nick¬ 
el, which has as yet never been discover¬ 
ed urnong the productions of our earth. 
The earthy minerals of which they are 
composed, are feldspar, olivine and au- 
gite—the former greatly preponderating; 
and of metallic substances, ht-edcs the 
native iron, magnetic iron pyrites is a 
freqqent ingredient. The alloy of iron 
and nickel often contains chrome, man¬ 
ganese and cobalt in minute proportions. 
This alloy varies in the proportion which 
it bears to the earthy matters, in stones 
which have fallen at different times: 
sometimes -it is scarcely to he detected 
without, the aid of the microscope; at 
other times it forms more than one half 
the bulk of the stone, and immense mass- 

■ es ore found consisting entirely of native 
iron:—such masses are called meteoric 
iron, while the expression meteoric stones 
is applied more strictly ,to those in wlych 
the earthy minerals preponderate. These 
last are invuriably coated, on the outside, 
with a thin, black incrustation, and have 
in general a spherical figure,in which we 
often observe indentations, similar to 
those which are presented by a mass that 
has been impressed with the fingers. 

■ These constant characters, as respects 
•heir fall, and chemical and mechanical 
composition, indicate a common origin, 
and have given rise to a variety of hy¬ 
potheses to account for their phenomena. 
We can only hint at these hypotheses. 
Borne attribute them to terrestrial, and 
others to lunar volcanoes. They have 

• again been supposed to be concretions 

•formed In the regions ofouratinosWhere; 

while others have cousideml dwjp as 
small planets circulating about ot^ 

M t • 
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earth, which, coming in contact wwifc our ' 
atmosphere, take fine from the resistance . 
and miction which they meet with ih ' 
passing through, it.* With regard to the 
first supposition, viz. that these stones 
proceed from terrestrial volcanoes, it will 
be sufficient to observe, that no remarka- 
bfc eruption has been known to bavo 
hajjpened at or near the time of their 
fall, and that suefi bodies have been found 
at thfydistance of some thousand miles 
from any known Volcano; besides, the 
infhiense force that would be necessary 
to project- bodies of such epvmious di¬ 
mensions as these meteors are known to 
possess, far exceeds any force that we can 
conceive of, n%t to notice the wfcnt of 
similarity between meteoric stones and 
ordinary, voleenic exuviae. As to the 
theory that they proceed front volcanoes 
in the moon, it has a greater degree of 
probability. The taupe force that would * 
project a body from the moon to the 
efirth, would not, if* it were exerted at the 
earth’s surface, send the same body*to the 
distance of ten miles, in consequence of • 
the superior grav ity of our planet and the 
density of the atmosphere. It is com¬ 
puted that a body projected from a favorn-. • 
hie spot oil the union’s surface,—say the 
centre of her disk opposite the earth,— 1 
•with a velocity about l'o’*g times that com¬ 
monly given to a cannon ball, or 8220 feet 
per secnudVvMMild carry it beyond the 
centre of attraction, and consequently in- « 
to the sphe** of the v-arthV activity; 
wTieuce it must necessarily 
tbb surface of the earth, or circulate about, 
us as ti sutellite.' A body so projected 7, 
from the moon to the earth, would take . 
three days in its passage; which is not so 
l#ng but that it might retain its beat, par- * 
tint lari v as it is doubtful whether in pass¬ 
ing thrmgha vacuum, or very attenuated 
medium, it would be possible for the ca¬ 
loric to cscojk*, hot to say that it might ac¬ 
quire a fresh accumulation of Jieat, by 
jiassiug through the denser parts of our ' 
atmosphere - . Udkides, eruptions, resem¬ 
bling tliofie of our volcanoes, have been 
frequently observed in the moon; and • 
her atmosphere is extremely rare, present¬ 
ing but little resistance to projected bodies. 
This theory might perhaps Ik- tenable if 
we had only to accouut for those showers 
• • 

* Since the discovery of Sir 11. Wavy, that the 
earths are metallic * oxides. it hie* been suggested 
that the bases of the earths may originally exist ■ , 
in the meteor in the metallic stale, aiid that when 
die body arrives within nur'atmosphere* a sudden 
amt Violent combustion is produced by the strong 
affinity of these metals to oxygen. ' », 
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of 'stones which come to our earth’s sur¬ 
face ; but these, it has been seen, are a 
Very trifling part of the main masses from, 
which they dcs6end, aud which sire be¬ 
lieved to be in some instances more than 
a mile ill circumference. And since ir is 
conceived that we experience a shower of 
these stones every few months in some pSrt 
of the world, it is obvious that at this rate 
the whole mass of the moon must soon 
be shot away. Nor is this all. Among a 
number of bodies, thrown at random 
from th'- 1 moon, it is nut probable, that due 
in 10,000 wquiil hate precisely that direr - 
- lion ami that rate of motion which would 
lie requisite to cause it to pass through 
our atmosphere, without falling to the 
ground. With regard to tin- theory of 
these todies, living concretions formed in 
■ the air, th«.~e is one painripal objection, 
viz. that the velocity with which thev 
i trike the earth, estimated by the depth to 
which they have liven known to pene¬ 
trate, is sogrtat as to iiidicate their hav ing 
Allen from heights for exceeding the lim¬ 
its of the ter;r etrial atmosphere. The 
remahiing tlieory, especially that modifi¬ 
cation of it which conc<>i\es these mete- 
,oric masses to he terrestrial comet-., ap¬ 
pears encumbered with le.wer difficulties 
than either of the others'. TJie solar 
comets, it is vveji known, revolve round 
the stm in very eccentric, orbits. In one 
part of.their revolution,<h«/ sometimes 
come so near a« almost to strike hie body. 
They then move off, far in tend the or- 
s the planets; and in some in¬ 
stances are gone hundreds of tears, We- 
fore they return. The earth, it is im¬ 
agined, in like manner, i« furni-hed ttith 
its system of comets. tvho<c si/e and }»e- 
riods of revolution are proportioned \o 
t?ic comjiarative smallness of the Jirimart 
body about which they re voile, and 
which, like the solar comets, fit off in 
very elliptical orbits; and during the 
greatest part of their circuit are too fin - 
distant to he vi-iblc. In their approach 
to the'earth, they fall Within otir atmos- 

f ihere : by the friction of tip- air they are 
leated, and ltighlv electrified, arid the 
electricity is discharg'd with a very vio¬ 
lent report, accompanied with the detach¬ 
ment of a jwrtion of the mass, which de¬ 
scends in fragments to the earth. This 
hypothesis certainly accounts, in a \%?ry 
happy manner, for most of the. phenome¬ 
na attending the fall of aerolites. The 
• velocity of the meteor corresponds with 
the motion oTa terrestrial comet, passing 
through* the atmosphere in an elliptical 
orbit. A bo<ly moving near the earth 


with a velocity less than three hundred 
miles in a minute, must fall to its subface 
by the power of gravitation, if it move 
1 in a direction parallel to the horizon,, 
more than lour hundred and thirty miles 
in a minute, it will fly off in ftte Curve of 
a hyperbola ; aud will never return, un¬ 
less disturbed in its motion by some other 
body besides flic* earth. Within these 
two limits of three hundred miles on the 
one hand, and of lour liundred and thir¬ 
ty on the other (sdnie allowance being 
made for the resistance of the air and 
the motion of the earth), the body w ill re¬ 
volve in an ellipsis, returning in regular 
periods. Now, the velocity of the mete * 
ors, wliicli have beets observed, has gen¬ 
t-rally been estimated to Ire rather more 
than three htiudretl .miles in a minute. 
In some instances it is perhaps too great 
to suffer the body ever to return ; but in 
most cases, it E calculated to be such as 
would he necessary in describing the 
lower part of an elliptical orbit. —Various 
lists of the periods, places nut! appear- 
ane.es of these slam ors of stones have Ireen 
given irofn tune to time in'the scientific, 
journals. The latest aud most complete 
is that published in the first volume of the 
Ed. Phil. .Inarm, compiled partly from a 
printed list by Ehladni, aud partly from n 
manuscript one of Mi. Allan, read some 
yen re ago at the Royal Socirty of Edin¬ 
burgh. 

MFTtfoKm.or.v 'from cf-mf.ii,, raised in 
the air, and discourse): the science 
which treats of the phenomena which oc¬ 
cur in tie. attftospln ie, of their causes and 
effects. Men, in all conditions of society, 
arc led l>\ motives of rieces-ity or comfort 
to study the indications of the weather in 
the different appearances of the skies. 
The mariner, the shepherd, the husband¬ 
man, the hunter, have the strongest mo¬ 
tives to examine closely even varying ap- 
jtearanee which may precede more impor¬ 
tant changes. The result of these obser¬ 
vations forms a body of maxims, m which 
Acts are often Ktuted correctly, hut mixed 
with erroneous deductions and supersti¬ 
tious notions, such us the credulity of igno¬ 
rant ]iconic always renders them ready to 
adopt. Ilerire the disposition to refer the 
ordinary changes of the weather to the 
influence of the moon, and even the stars, 
uud to look for signs of approaching con¬ 
vulsions, even in the moral world, in hor¬ 
rid coinfttp and strange meteors. The 
progress of science, which tends to sepa¬ 
rate Ujc casual precursors from tlie peal*’ 
cause fW' phenomena, refutes these false 
reasdniiWi dissipates the empty terrors to 
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which they give rise, and aims, by more 
(muont, long continued and wide extend¬ 
ed observations, to deduce the general 
rules,l>y which the phenomena of the at¬ 
mosphere appear to he regulated. Mete¬ 
orology borrows from chemistry her anal¬ 
ysis to determine the composition of the 
air itself, and of the substances which it 
contains, and by which it is acted upon; 
the manner in which thedifferent processes 
of evaporation, freezing, thawing, &c., go 
on, and how they aflect the state of the 
atmosphere; the action of those; invisible 
agents, light, heat, electricity, and 
• their tremendous effects. From physics 
. meteorology takes the mechanical action 
of these and simjjar powers and sub¬ 
stances, the weight and velocity of the air, 
the laws of the reflection, refraction, and 
motion of light, &c. By these aids this 
science explains the formation, fall or de¬ 
position of hail, snow, rain, dew, and frost 
(see these articles, and those on Clouds, 
Evaporation, freezing, and Caloric ); the 
action of thunder and lightning (see Elec¬ 
tricity) ; the prevalence and properties of 
certain winds<(q. v.); the effect of the po¬ 
sition of a country and th(: nature of its 
surface on its climate and productions (see 
Climate, Temperature, and Mountains ); the 
nature ami causes of mctcori) (see Meteors, 
ami Meteoric Stones), &c. To prepare the . 
way for these ami similar inquiries^it is 
necessary previously to determine the ex¬ 
tent and constitution of the medium in 
which the phenomena take place (sue Air, 
and Atmosphere), ml to indicate with pre¬ 
cision, and observe with mviuTeness ami 
accuracy, its precise cynditiott at the time 
of their occurrence, by philosophical in¬ 
struments. Home of these have long been 
known, but others are either of recent ori¬ 
gin, nr have received a more delicate con¬ 
struction from recent observers. The Or¬ 
dinary observations are generally confined 
to the weight ami temperature of the air 
(see Barometer, and Thermometer) ; hut 
other data are important, and have of late 
years received more attention than for¬ 
merly. The dryness or humidity of the 
atmosphere (see Hygrometer) ; its bright- 
ness, or degree of ilhuninutinn (see Pho¬ 
tometer) ; the tint Or shade of the cerulean 
hue of the sky (determined by the eya- 
morneier, invented by Saussurc.); the va¬ 
riable disposition to chill the surface of 
the earth by impressions of cold transmit¬ 
ted from the higher regions (determined 
by the tethrioscope),—are all t$ be taken 
•into consideration. The daily evaporation 
from the ground'is to be intmsyted/y the 
apnometer; the quantity of raiiy v?hich 


fells is to be registered by the ntnbroroe-' $ 
ter, or rain-gauge (q. v.); the amount of 
dew deposited should be observed (se» 
Drosometer), and the direction, force and 
velocity of the wind indicated by the one- ' 
mometer and anemoscope. (See Saus- 
sure’s Essais sur f Hygrometrie ; De Luc’s 
Lkes sur la Mttiorologie ; Cotte’s Trails 
de MMorolotgie ; Lamjiadius’s Grundrig* 
der Atmospharologie; article Meteorology 
in the Encyclopaedia Metropolitans (1830, 
seenmf division); Daniel I’a Meteorologies 
Essays and Observations.) The value of 
a meteorological register depends on the 
accuracy with which it is keflt. • The ob- ‘ 
servations should be made in a place rath¬ 
er elevated, and exposed freely on all sides 
to the nsjieet of*the sky, ami should be 
repeated either at equal intervals during 
tiie flay and nigljt, or, at leggf, af those 
hours which represent most nearly the . 
mean state of the atmosphere. The po¬ 
tation and exjraspre 8f the place should 
also 1)3 made known. These requisites 
are seldom attained, and very few registers 
of the weather are entitled to much confi¬ 
dence. Accurate observations, made in 
all parts of the world, and in a regular 
and scientific manner, are yet necessary < 
for the systematic ckissification of all me- * 
teorological phenomena into a complete 
science. 

Mei non; a convenient arrangement of 
things, proci^dings, or ideas; in logic and 
rhetoric, the art or rule of disposing ideas 
in such a manner that tlnjy may be easily 
comprehended, either in order to discover 
tint truth, or to demonstrate fi cCrrtrttrtS? 
Method is essential to science, and gives 
to our knowledge its scientific character. 
Scientific authors make use of different 
methods, according to the object which 
they have in view. The apparently strict- ■ 
est is tty mathematical, which is capable 
of giving the greatest possible clearness to 
its theorems by a "aeries of explanations 
and deductions; but it ought to be observ¬ 
ed that this method is only adapted to a ' 
science which has to do with numltera 1 
and magnitudes, and has had unfortunate 
consequtficesVlwm nothing was consider- " 
ed true but whut could be mathematically 
proved, and when the mathematical meth¬ 
od "wijp applied to intellectual philosophy. 
Methods have made epochs in philosophy* 
proceeding from the spiriLof the systems, 
to which they vyere applied, yiius there 
are the sceptic method (see Scepticism), 
the critical .method (see Kant), and the 
dogmatic method, which, iu philosophy, is 
the method that starts from acknowledged 
general principled?—#11 of which are limit- 
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. t-d and partial.' The Iruly philosophical 
method is determined by the natural" the 
tscienee. As to the way of proceeding, 
the method may be analytical (i.e. it starts 
from particular cHScSj'and seeks from them 
to deduce genera) causes) or synthetic (i. e. 
it infers the consequence® from the causes); 
‘but h must always jrroceed from ^leincat- 
ary principles admitted by ill, wi h logical 
strictness, in order to rciiaiu scicLiiitic, 
The popular method starts f-orn t|p well 
Known and the individual, and is general¬ 
ly analytical. Orators, both lay and cler¬ 
ical, and teachers of youth, make use of 
til is less scientific method. As to external 


sious sect Which arose in the bosom of the 
English church in the early purtof the / 
18th century. Some young inon at Ox¬ 
ford united themselves together, in 17SJ9,. 
for the purpose of strengthening each 
Other’s pious resolutions, and ol'serving th*i 
religious services with strianess. They" 
aimed particularly at a'more rigid compli¬ 
ance with die precepts of the Now Testa¬ 
ment than was usual in the clnirch, and 
devoted themselves to works of love, such 
as instructing poor children) visiting the 
prisons, &c. Their more worldly fellow 
students, among ,oilier names indicative 
of their peculiarities, called them Method- 


form, the teacher may sjpeak uninterrupt¬ 
edly (this is adapted fo^ adults and aca¬ 
demical lectures), or proceed by way of 
interrogation, in those branches the ele¬ 
ments of mJjicb lie in tipi operations df the 
human reason, as in morals, mathematics 
and religion, rite catechetical method will 
Oe found best, because it addresses the rea- 


ists, on account of their methodical oh-", 
servance of the rules jaf religion and the 
regularity of their lives. This name was 
adopted by themselves, and has since lieen 
continued to their followers. Of the mem¬ 
bers of this small society, the principal were 
John Wesley (q. v), the Ibunder, his broth¬ 
er Charles, and George Whitelield (q. v.), 


4on or hearbof the pupil di-^ctiy, and by who joined it in 1735. In 1735, Wesley' 
meslions calls iuto action the powers of came out to Georgia, to engage in the cou¬ 
ghs understanding. The cr’.echotir, moth- version of the heathens. Ilere he retnain- 
od deserves the name yf Soeratic only ed two years, and. becoming acquainted 
when the teacher limits himself to direct- with some of the Moravian Brothers, was 
nig, by his questions, the course of the much struck witli their severe simplicity 
pupil’s thoughts, but allows the conclu- and pious devotion. (See United Breth- 
tsions to lie formed by the operation of mi.) lie then visited lleniiliut, after bis 
the scholar’s ovuu mind. Every art and return to England, and determined to 
science requires its own method of teach- nloijel his own society somewhat alter the 
ing, which, indeed, should Jr,* aecommo- same plan. Whiteficid’s preaching had 
dated to the individual characters of the already prepared the people for this un- 
teacher and pupil. In ord|'r to teach the dertaking. Wesley collected a small suri- 
< finrt Ielements to many pupils, Lancasti.r’s ety in London, which held itsc.onferene.es 
, *tnetflS?f whl he always found useful. (See in a private iymse, without any disposition, 
Mutual Instruction.) Pestalozzi strives, in at this time, to secede from the clnirch. 
his method, whatever the branch of instruc- But ihe clergy of the establishment hav- 


, tion may he, always to keep in view the el¬ 
evation of the wliole bciug, the strengthen¬ 
ing of all the powers, and, as far as possi¬ 
ble, to make the pupil’s own payers co¬ 
operate in the work of instruction. (See 
f Pestalozzi.) A mistaken benevolence has 
at times undertaken to make ail study 
<■ amusing, and to beguile the pupil into 
knowledge without theciiecessity of labo¬ 
rious exertion on his part. Such a meth- 
. od, however, tends to prevent tin? develope- 
, rnent of the faculties, and to unlit the mind 
to cope with difficulties. Private instruc- 
t tion requires different metiiods frotff pub- 
lic instruction; hi fact, circumstances will, 
constantly ‘ vaagy the metiiods of a skilful 
teacher. . 

Methoiiists ; those defenders of the 
Catholic eburch who, in foe J7th century, 
attempted to bring to a close the contro¬ 
versy with the Protestants, by new meth¬ 
ods of reasoning j in titer times, a roll¬ 


ing refused their pulpits to the Methodist 
preachers who endeavored to gain over 
their hearers to their society, aim the cun- 
cdbrse of auditors being too great to bo 
liecommodkted in any church, they began 
to preach in the, open air, and''to organize 
a separate church on the primitive &[ms- 
tolical model. The peculiar character of 
this field-prcnching, which was distin¬ 
guished from the philosophical indiffer¬ 
ence of that of the established clergy by 
its vehemence, religious enthusiasm and 
popular style, and which dwelt more on 
the fid I and depravity of rnhn, on the 
atonement, dn the restoration through the 
merits of a crucified Savior, on repent¬ 
ance, and on regeneration, with all the el¬ 
oquence which a sincere zeal could ip 
spiy:, had a great effect in increasing the 
nurldiers of the society. 'WhitefieJd, )thq» 
boldest and rqost zealous apostle of Meth- 
oditinun eloqtteneg, courage and fire the 
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Pfcttl of his sect, often collected hearers to ’ one of whom was at the head ofthe ctr- 


the number of 12,000 in the fields, church- 
ynrd.4, and cvcu at fairs, and, by the thun¬ 
ders of his eloquence and the terrors of 
his denunciations, produced such an effect 
upon his tRidienee, that many of them 
were thrown into convulsions, and, amidst 
cries and groans of anguish, Were turned, 
to faith and holiness on the spot. These 
sudden conversions were considered as 


cuit, with the name of superintendent. 
The confemfce consists of a certain ‘num¬ 
ber of the preachers, who meet annually' 
to discuss the affairs of die connexion. 
The distinctive character of Methodism is 
to be sought for, not so much in its doc¬ 
trines as in the application of them, which 
it endeavors UJ make for the purjiqse of 
producing strong excitement; and those 


the outpourings of grace, and came to be whom* it has awakened to a sense of 


considered by the Methodists as desirable 
results of the:r preaching. They soon, 
however, gave up the practice of field- 
preaching, and built houses of worship 
(talsTiiacles), partly to protect themselves 
from exposure to tl*j woathei, and partly 
to avoid the outrages which they experi- 


their sins it subjects to a course of disci- 
plifie intended to unite tlicrn closely with 
the connexion. The fruity of White- 
field’s preaching were, perhaps, not Jess 
than those of Wesley’s, Ids followers being 
about as numerous in England as those of 
the great patriarch of Methodism. The 


enccd from the rabble. 'Although they, rise j>f Methodism, though it cannot be 
suffered much from the violence of the denied to have bean attendethwith some 


populace, yet, as the government made no 
opposition, they now proceeded to the 
regular establishment of their church con¬ 
stitution, which was modelled on the plan 
ofthe Moravian Brothers, hut divided into 
two distinct parties, the Wesleyans, or Ar¬ 
menians, ami the Wluteficlrlians, or Cal¬ 
vinists. Their liturgy was that of the es¬ 
tablished church, with some alterations. 
It appears, from the Sunday Service of the 
Methodists of 182(>, that the offices for the 
ordination of priests and deacons, and for 
the consecration of bishops, are altered 
into forms for the ordination of deacons, 
elders and superintendents; the ftO articles 
are, by omissions, reduced to 25; the Nl- 
cene ami Atliunasian creeds ai£ rejected, 
the apostles’ creed only being retained ; 
and the apnchryplial hooks of the Old 


irregularities and extravagances, w'as a re¬ 
vival of religion in I^igland. Since til© 
reformation there had been no such efforts 
made in the cause of religion*; no preach¬ 
ing so awakening, so hule sectarian; no 
preachers with more zeal, singleness of 
purpose and power of exhortation. It 
awoke the slumbering church from its 
lukewarmness and dissenters to more bold • , 
and united efforts of Christian zeal. It 
addressed the ignorant, the poor, the hard¬ 
ened, in such a manner t»£ to interest their • 
feeling? and command their attention. It* 
has done, ami is doing, much to instruct 
as well as to excite them. It made its way * 
at first through* persecution and outrage, 
miff, after spreading over its 
try,*it has established missions in the most 
distant parts of the old and new world, 


Testament are rejected. In 1797, the JVtac 
(lonnerion , as it is called, arose out of a 
separation from the Wesleyan establish¬ 
ment, on grounds of church discipline ayd 
government, and not of doctrine. Alex¬ 
ander Kiliiam was their head and founder. 
The steps by which the Wesleyan Meth¬ 
odists became a distinct religious body 
might have been anticipated. The socie¬ 
ties collected in London and other places 
were divided into little companies of from 
10 to 20'persons, called classes, and given 
in charge to a Under. The leader presid¬ 
ed in a weekly meeting of his class for 
spiritual conversion and prayer, and re¬ 
ceived their charitable contributions. Gen¬ 
eral meetings of the society were called 
body bands; and, ns the. persons who 
were employed to preach to- t^ern soon 
/became, regular {trenchers, the country 
.^vaS divided into circuits , consisting or the 
societies of a certain distrait The* cir- 
cuitayvere under two or more, pruchers, 


among the slaves of the West Indies and 
the savages ofthe South sea. (SeeSoudi- 
oWs and Moore’s Life of Wesley; Crow- 
thcr’s Portraiture of Methodism ; Gillie’s 
Life of hihitefeld; the works of Wesley and 
Whitefield.) At an early period of the his¬ 
tory of the connexion, the attention of Mr. 
We ley was directed to the British colt) 
nies of North America! In the Southern 
and Middle State®, where sufficient pro¬ 
vision had^iot Itf'eu made to supply the spir¬ 
itual wants of an increasing population, 
Methodism was particularly calculated to 
he eminently useful. It was introduced . 
into tliese {farts by preachers ordained by« 
Wesley, and has spread extensively. Some 
diffidence in discipline arid government 
was introduced into the American con- ■ 
nexion, among which that of the Episco¬ 
pal government was tho principal* The 
first Methodist society/was established at 
New York, in 17tXi by preachbrs from Ire¬ 
land, and after die revolution, the first 
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bishop WMoattfecrated. There are, how¬ 
ever,some modifications in thechurehdis- 
ciplineefthe Methodists in different parts 
of tbeOhiari. (For an account of American 
Methodists, see Appendix, end of this vol.) 
- Mlrru (Greek, imm, wisdom); the 
mother of Minerva, daughter of OeeanUs 
i andTethys, die wisest of gods and n«Si. 

and Minerva.) Hitter thinks 
mat l^e name of the Palus Mmotis is de- 
.lived from her, and places her sarctu&ry 
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Some possibility of divining, in part, the 
character of a man from his forehead 
and its wrinkles, while the lines in the 
hand have no connexion with it, 

Metrk ; the French unit of measure, 
(See France, division Decimal System.) 

Metre, in versification. (See Prosody, 
and Rhythm.) 

Metropolitan is the Greek name of 
an archbishop. The chief place of a 
province is called, in Greek, metropolis. 


at the mouth of the JBorysthenes, where and, as the bishops of the chief places, or 


ehe was worshipped as the great-inothtV 
v Meto, or.. M Eton, was a celebrated 
Tnadiemadciafi of Athens, who flourished 
f432 years B. C. In the first year of the 
eighty-seventh Olympiad,Tie observed the 
solstice at Athens, and published his cycle 
of nineteen years, by which he endeavor¬ 
ed to adjftft the course of the sun and 
moon, and to make die lunar and solar 
years begin at the same point of time. 
This is called the golden number, from its 

t reaty use in the calendar. Meton was 
vii*g about 112 B. C., for, when the 
Athenian fleet was sent to Sicily, lie es¬ 
caped a share in that disastrous expedi¬ 
tion by counterfeiting insanity. 

Metonymy; a figure in rhetoric, by 
jvliich the name of an idea or tiling is 
substituted for that of another, to which it 
flats a certain relation. Such relations are 
substance , and quality, cause and effect, 
precedence and subsequence,' &c.; thus if 
we say, the tears of “joy,” instead of the 
“joyous person,” or respC cl for “ gray 
•fcaitfMW*'ad of “old age,” or “olive- 
branch” lor “ peace,” “ stage’’ for ''the 
whole establishment connected with the¬ 
atrical performances, ike. Ir is one of 
.the most common figures in rhetoric. 

Metope (^tra, between, and oar,, a hoi ), 
in architecture ; the interval or square 
space between the triglyphs, in l.tc l)orie 
frieze. The ancients were in the habit 
of ornamenting these parts of their build¬ 
ings with carved works, or with paintings 
representing the liead^ of oxen, vessels, 
and other articles used in heathen sacri¬ 
fices. The difficulty of disposing the trig¬ 
lyphs and’metopes in symmetrica! pro- 

► _i.,. a a__ 


capitals, were distinguished by superior 
rauk (see Bishop), they also received 
a distinguished title. The metropolitan is 
above the bishop, but below the patriarch. 
The tide of patriarch, however, is in use 
only in the Eastern churches.— Metropoli¬ 
tan church is the archicpiseopal church. 

Mkttkrmch, Clemens YVenoeslaus 
Nepomuk Lotharius, count, since 18 Iff 
prince of Metternich, since 181(i duke de 
Portella, in Sicily, knigiit of the order of 
the golden fleece, privy-counsellor, minis¬ 
ter of state, also minister of foreign affairs, 
with the tide, since 1821, of imperial-royal 
.house, court and state chancellor, in short, 
the Austrian fac-totum, was boru May 15, 
1772, at Coble.!itz, tm the Rhine.* In 
1788, lie? entered the university of fcStras- 
burg. At'the coronation of die emperor 
Leopold II, he was one of the masters of 
ceremonies, after which he studied law at 
Mentz, until 1794. triivelled to England, 
went to Vienna, became Austrian minister 
at the Hague, and married, in 1795, the 
countess Lk-onore von Kaunitz, grand¬ 
daughter oftthe famous prince Kaunitz. 
(q. v.) This lady was the heiress of Uic 
lordship of’ Austerlitz. She iliotl March 
19,1825, at 1'aris. The prince then mar¬ 
ried Antonia, countess tie Beitstein, who 
dv*d Jan. 17, 1829; and he lias since mar-, 
ried the countess Mehtina Zicliy, daughter 
of count Zichy Ferrares, Prince Mutter- 
nich began liis diplomatic career at the 
congress of Kastadt, us minister of the 
college of the Westphalian counts. In 
1801, tile Austrian court appointed him, 
minister at Dresden. He was the chief 
agent in uniting Austria, Prussia and Rus- 
portjon may have been the cause of their sia, by the treaty of Potsdam, Nov. 3,1805, 
'omission in the Iouic audCorinthian orders, against Napoleon, for which he received the 
Metoposcopy (from the Greek Vrwnw, grand cross of the order of Stephen. The 
theforeheadi$nd «on«u., 1 observe); the pre- battle of Austerlitz, and the tieaty signed, 
tended art of divining from the wri&klei at Vienna, by Haugwitz for Prussia with 
of the forehead. The RomgriS, believing * Hi, father, Francis George Charles, prmca 
in every kind of diviuutibn, practised this, of Mottehech, was horn also at Cobleute, in 1746. 
but not *0 much as the people of the IWjhad several high employment* in the Anstrij*. 

. . v. * Tf nr i f m-T mnrrnln.- tt.nl mrf SCrVWO. A» ihO COBgreSS of RastSdl, ho WWt ft# 

middle xt setms singular that met- ( comnn.ssiom'r of Austria, and, hi l&lfy 

opoacopy never wasso much m vogue- as {„ tWrhsehce his son, waste the head *T far-, 
chiromancy (q. v.), though there might "be «gri aftyrs. He died Aug. .11, ISIS, 




e^asast^. 
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Jpiance* blighted tbe fruits Of Hie above-,: critical Mtatvtif _ _ 

mentioned treaty. In 1806,’ count Met- 5 mediation” was acknowledged'by 
temich went to Paris ak ambassador, in ' under and Prussia, after a conferenceVof® 
Ae place of count CoberizL where he was'" Mettemiph With the Former^at Opdt-%; 
Very active in promoting the interests of schna. Invited by Napoleon to Dresden/^ 
‘Austria, and,when; his diplomatic talents . Metternich arrived June 25, and hereby; 
attracted the nptice of the most influential signed, June 30, a treaty, according to ' 
persons. Oct 10, 1807, he signed, at wTjjch France ulso acknowledged the me ’ 
Fontainebleau, the convention, which’put diation. Metternich conducted the media- ’ • 
a stop to the disputes occasioned by the '* tion in Prague. But the negotiations for 
occupation of the Bocche di Cnttaro (q. v.) * peace not having been opened by the term 
by Russian troops, and which made the ' fixed, Ahg. 10, Metternich dreVv up, in the 
Isoiizo the frontier of the kingdom of It- nigljt of the lOtli, the declaratihn of war, , 
aly. What he iiad begun in 1805 he con- on the part of Austria, against France; • 

• tiriued hi 1808 with rare activity arwl and, on the morning of the lltb, the Rus- - 
shrewdness. He never fully gave up his \ sian and Prussian troops marched over the - 
plans against France, because, whether * Bohemian and Silesian frontier. Sept 9, 
republic or empire,^he basis of the new 1813, Metternich* signed' the quadruple 
order of things in France, was odious to alliance at Teplitz. On the evening of 

him, firmly attached as he was to the old ' ’ . 

■ system of feudalism or aristocracy, of 
, which Austria may be considered the 
most obstinate champion; and, as Metter- 
nich is tin- most influential man in Aus¬ 
tria, he will be one of the most interesting 


personages of this age to the future histo¬ 
rian. Metterny’li has followed his system 
with remarkable Consistency and activity. 
He is the powerful ugent of the holy alli¬ 
ance. (q. v.) Spain 'rose against France. 
Aug. 15,1808, that public audience took 
place, in which Mettornifch withstood, for 
about an hour, the v\umi attacks of Napo¬ 
leon, on the policy of Austria, which, he 
• declared, would not leave him at peace. 
The campaign of 1801) broke out, and, 
shortly be tore the battle of IV' ngruin, count 
Metternich arrived in Vienna, from which 
he proceeded to the court of the emperor 
qf Austria at Comorin. TaSsports had 
long been denied him at Paris Count de 
StaiJion resigned bis place as Austrian 
minister of lbreigu aniiirs, July 1), and 
count Metternich was appointed, in Octe- 
lier, in his place, lie and the French 
minister Champagny conducted the nego¬ 
tiations for peace, at'Hunguriuu Altenburg. 
The treaty was til tally signed at Vienna, 
by prince Liechtenstein. Napoleon’s pro¬ 
posal for the Austrian princess took place 
Feb. 7, 1810: Mettoruicli accompanied 
the new empress to France. When the 
war in the north began, it was Austria’s 
difficult task to manage affairs so that, in 

C of all treaties and obligations, and the 
ly relations, she should stand in a po¬ 
sition to reconquer her former dominions, 

• and set Europe free from French influ¬ 
ence. Boron Fain, in the Mart&critdie 
1813, attacks the conduct of Austria/m 
• this occasion. Metternich must be aUuw- 
Wl to have displayed grekl^wletit m this 
,wju vm. v 38 , ./ 


the portentous battle of Leipsic, the empe-' 
ror of Austria bestowed on hnh and his 
heirs the dignity of prince.' He was ac . 
tive in, the negotiati«ns at Frankfort,' 
Freiburg, Bastd, Langres artd pliaumoiu. 

He directed the negotiations at the head¬ 
quarters of the qmperor Fjhmcis, during « 
the eoiigrekk of Chutilfon (q. v.), and,' from 
Dijon, the negotiations witli Monsieui 
(Charles X), who had arrived at Nancy. 

He proceeded to Paris, signed the con- • 
volition of Fontainebleau with Napoleon, % 
and, May 30, the peace,of Paris, aftci , 
which he vvaji sent,to London. The uni¬ 
versity of Oxford conferred on him the 
degree of doctor of laws. Oct 8,1814, 
the congfess of Vienna wqp opened, and 
the presidency fvas unanimously assigned j 
to him. With Tulicyrand and 
ton, lie proceeded to the king of Saxony, 
then at l’resburg, in order to effect peace 
between Saxony and Prussia, by obtaining, 
a cession of territory from die former to , 
Prflssia. He was again Austrian'plenipo 
tcutiary at the second fieace of Paris, Nov. - 
20,1815, i hen at Milan, to conclude the 
treaty with Bavaria, which was ratified 
April 14,1816. In 1817, he accompanied 
the Austrian princess^ destined for the 
Portuguese prihce*royal (don Pedro), to 
Leghorn, and then negotiated with the 
Roman see. Hi 1818, he was Austrian 
minister at Aix-la-Chapelle (q.v.V; in 1819, 1 , 
he presided at the congress OfoCarlsbad 
(q. v.), and, in January, 1820, directed the' V V 
liiinistcfial negotiations (see Congresses) * 
for tljp completion of tlie acj of the Ger- . 
iirari confederacy, and. the adaption of , : 
measures against the liberals. He pre ; v ; 
sided at Troppau (q. v.) and Layhach. 

(q. v.)' He afterwards went, on the invita- , 
tion of the king of England, to Hanove^ > 
and again conuucfed the negotiations at V 
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Vienna and Verona, (q, v.) In Septem¬ 
ber, 1823, when tlic emperors Francis and 
^Alexander met at Czernowitz, prince 
Mettemioh was prevented by sickness 
froth partaking in the deliberations, but, 
Soon • after, transacted business with the 
Russian minister, count Nesselrode. He 
continued in Ins post with unnbnted ac 


Belle-Isle^ Besides m&ftufhctures of cot¬ 
ton, woollen, silk, &c., it has numerous 
and extensive public works in the war 
department. It is a very old place, found¬ 
ed at an early period by the Gauls, and 
adorned by the Romans witlj fine mono-' 
mente. It was a free city of the German 
empire, from the eleventh century, but 


Uyity, and we may soon see him engaged was occupied by the French troops, in 
'ivnitwii. iimininntir * 1652, and confirmed to France in 1648. 

About a league from the city, are the ruins 
of a Roman aqueduct, railed, by thfe peo¬ 
ple, the devil's bridge. In 1822, some re¬ 
mains of antiquity were discovered in tho 
anciettt citadel, which have been described 
by Devilly (Metz, 1823). 

Mjktzu, Gabriel, a painter, bom at Ley-* 
(leu, in 1615, lived ill 1 Amsterdam, where ■ 


' anew in important diplomatic transactions. 
Hifi latest work is die treaty between Aus¬ 
tria and Sardinia, according to which the 
lutter po\\ er engages to keep 60,000 pirn 
iti readiness for Austria in case of war, 
■ probably iiiuretum for an assurance, on 
tin; pan of Austria, that she will make no 
further attempts t6 wrest the crown from 
the present king of Sanftnia, as it is well 
known that she strove to exclude him, 
when prince Cariguauo, from the succes¬ 
sion, and' to secure flic crown for tho 
■ duke of Modena-Reggio, an arch-duke of 
Austria, cousin to- the present emperor. 
Prince Mettemirh is knight of all the 
highest orders of Europe, with the exrep- 


lie died in KJ58. His models were Douw, 
Terburg arid Miens. His style, however, 
was nobler. He painted subjects from 
common life,—fruit-women, chemists in 
the laboratory, physicians attending the 
sick, & e. llis manner is free and pleas¬ 
ing, ;uid his imitation of nature true. Ilia 


tjon of that of the gniltyr. The king of coloring was admirable. A lady tuning 
* ! ' ’ " her lute, and another washing her hands 

in a silver basin held by her woman, are 
among his best pieces, llis works are 
scarce, as he spent much time on them, 
and highly valued. 

Meudox ; a village and castle, two 
leagues from Versailles, and the same dis¬ 
tance from Paris. The old eastle, built in 
the fifteenth centiyy, and which, in the 
seventeenth, belonged to Louvois, was de¬ 
molished in lrdM. The chateau , built by 
Louis XIV, is situated on a rising ghiuud, 
and conunahds a view of Paris, the Heine, 
and the envinJhs. There is a fine terrace 
in front, and a small park planted by Len- 
otre. Napoleon improved the works, 
and assigned it as the resilience of his son, 
while at die breast. During the expedi¬ 
tion to Russia, the empress resided there. 

Meulex, Antony Francis van der, a 
buttle painter, born at Brussels, 1634, was 
a pupil of Peter Hnayors. Some of his 
compositions, having been carried to 
France, attracted die liotiee of Lebrun, ' 
and Colbert invited the young artist to 
Paris, with a pension of2000 livres, and a 
residence at the Gobelin manufactory.' His 
talents as a battle painter recommended 
him to Louis XIV, who always took him 
on his expeditions, and often pointed out 
the subjects which he desired him to rep¬ 
resent The painter had thus an oppor- 
timity bf perfecting himself in hisdepart- 
rntot of the art, and is considered, on act- 
couht of his truth of expression, one of tb* 


Spain bestowed on him the dignity of a 
graudee-of the first class, with the tide of 
duke. In 1816, the king of the Two Sioi- 
' lies made him duke of Portelia, with 60,0(H) 
„ducati income. In 1816, the emperor 
Francis presented him with Johaimisberg 
(q. v.), where the best fiock is produced. 
Though actively engaged iA the foreign 
affairs of his country, prince. Metternich 
lias also taken /i great part in tlu* internal, 
as the management of the finances,,&c. 
“-An*i»*iiit death of count Zicliy, die em¬ 
peror conferred, in 1826, the presidency 
of die council of ministers for home ni- 
fahs also on Metternich. His biography 
is given in die Tasche.rdmch fur die Vater- 
laudischc Geschichle, 1827. The prince bus 
’ three Cliililren, two daughters and one son, 

1 who W'as bom in 1829. His silver is wife 
to Ferdinand, duke of Wurtembcrg. 

Mettrie, Julian Oflrie de la. (Sec 
Lamdtrie.) • 

Metz (anciently, Dypodurum; later, Mt- 
diomatrici , and Mett.ce ); a strongly-fortifierr 
city, in the western part of France, on the 
Moselle, 30 leagues north-west from Stras- 
burg, 61 north-east from Paris; popula- 
, lion,' 45,276; lat. 4!P 7' N.; Ion. G° IP E. 
It is die Heat of military, religious knd civil 
authorities, agd contains numerous litera¬ 
ry,scientific and charitable institutions. It 
is a military place of the first claw, highly 
important both for offensive and defensive 
measures. Its fortifications are very ex¬ 
tensive, and constructed on the modem 
system, under the direction of Vauhan and 


hqstVwtrte filters. He was also distin- 
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guislied )in the representation of scenes 
from common life, and in landscape .paint- 
. ing. Among his most celebrated works, 
are the entrance of Louis XIV into a con¬ 
quered city; the entrance of the same 
prince into Arras; the siege of Muestricht; 
a horseman, with a glass in his hand, 
speaking to a young girl, who is tuning 
her guitar,- &c. He also executed many 
excellent views of ther oyal chateaux in 
France. The expression of his horses is 
particularly admired, and Lebrun intrust¬ 
ed to him the execution of the horses in 
his paintings of the battles of Alexander. 
Van der Mpulen died in 1690. The most 
^celebrated bngravers of his time executed 
a series of 152 engravings from his works, 
among which those of his pupil Baudoins, 
which now form the 16th, 17th and 18th 
volumes of the great collection called 
Cabinet du Roi, are distinguished. 

Meung, or Mil’s, John de, a French 
• poet, surnamed, from his lameness, Clopi- 
jicl, was born at Meung sur Loire, about 
1250. lie was well iuformed, and, by his 

[ joetical talents and vivacity, rendered 
jitnself a favorite at the court of Philip le 
' Bel. He was satirically inclined, and ex¬ 
ercised his wit upon the ladies of the 
court, who were so irritated against him. 
that a party of them seized him, and re¬ 
solved to give him a severe floggiug; but 
his wit came to lus assistance, and he,es¬ 
caped castigation by desiring the most un- 
chuste to give the first Mow. He died 
about 1322, directing, by his will, that he 
should be buried in the church of the Do¬ 
minicans at Paris, and leaving to that or¬ 
der a heavy chest, not to l>e opened until 
after the funeral. The friars; expecting'a 
treasure, opened the chest, but found only 
some old slates, scrawled with sums and 
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edition of Lycophion’s Cassandra. "He «•' 
wps afterwards selected by the celebrated U 
Burneveldt, as travelling tutor to his sops,* 
whom he accompanied over great part 
of the continent. On his return to Hoi-, ■ 

' land, after a ten years’ absence (1610), he ‘ 
.was elected professor of liistoty and of 
Gaeek at Leyden, with the title of histori¬ 
ographer to the states general. • The fall 
• of BarneveJdt (q. V.) obliged him to resign 
his situation; and, accepting an invitation 
of the court of Denmark, he proceeded to 
Copenhagen. Here he soon became es¬ 
tablished at the college erected for the ed¬ 
ucation of the young uobility%t Sora, in a 
similar post to that which he had occupi¬ 
ed in Holland. His works are a Histoiy 
of AthensOn Ihe Athenian Archona; 
On the People of Athens; On the .Festi¬ 
vals df the Greeks ; On the D^pees of tire 
.Ancients; new editions of several clas¬ 
sics ; a History of Denmark, &c. The 
only complete edition of his works is that 
of •Florence, in 12 folio volumes,- 1743. 
Meursius died in 1639, leaving a son, who 
died at an early age, in 1653, the author 
of several valuable antiquarian treatises. 

Meurthe ; n department in the north ' 


Meurthe ; n department in the north 
of France. {See Lorraine , and Depart- • 
went.) The chief place is Nancy. 

Meuse, in Dutch, Maas, (Mosa);,a« 
na\ i-ruble river, which rises in the depart¬ 
ment ol Upper Marne (Champagne), in 
France, passes through the provinces of 
Namur,,Liege, and Limburg, separates 
those of Gucl^erland and. Holland from 
Soifth Brabant, and divides, at Gorcum, 
into* two branches, the lio/tlieru and* 
southern, which empty into the North sea 
by several mouths. It passes by Namur, 
Liege, Mastriclit, Ruremonde, Venloo, * 
G-jrcuiu, Dordrecht and Rotterdam, in the 


figures. In revenge, they disinterred the Low Countries. 

body; but the parliament of Paris obliged Meush; a department in the north of ' 
them to bury it again with fresh honors. France, v T hh 306,339 inhabitants; chief 
Ilis principal work was liis continuation place, Bar-le-Duc. r (See Lorraine , and 
of the Hainan de la Rose, begun by Wil- Department.) 

liam de Lorris, which comprises more Meuser, John George, was born in 
than tlireo parts of the whole. It is not 1743, at Eyriclishcd", in Franconia, and, in , 
so poetical as the other, but has more sat- 1764, entered the university of Gottingen; 
ire arid knowledge of the world. He was in 1766, tlfht of Halle, where he lectured 
also the upthor of a translation of Boethius until he wus appointed, in 1769, professor ■ 
de Consotatione ; the Letters of Abelard; of history in the university of Erfurt, 
a work on the Responses of the Sybils; Front 1780, he‘lived in Erlangen, where . 
and a satirical piece, styled the Codicil of he dieu Sept. 19,1820, having continued 
John de Meung, prefixed to Lenglet du active, in lecturing and publishing, almost 
Fresnoy’s edition of the Roman de la to his death. He wrote statistical and 
Rose, &c. I # historical works, and compiled several 

Meursius, John; d Dutch critfc, bortl iu collections relating to tlie history of liteta- 
<579, at Losdun, near the Hague. Atsix- ture, literary men, and the arts. His Ge- , < 
teen, while a student in .tlf^uiw-ersi/y of lehries Deutschland (5tlt ed., Lemgo, 1796, ‘ 

. Leyden, he pu bliai is TBtot wdrK,*ait ct seq.—the 21st vll. was edited by Era^h 

; v ^ ^ ' a .a _t 
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. (q. v.), Lemgo, 1827): 'his Lexicon of all 
.the German Authors who died from 1750 
to 1800 (Leipsic, 1802, et seq.); his new 
. edition and nfacciamcnto of Struvius’s Bib- 
liolhtea'Histarica , 21 vola, not finished, are 
proofs of his accuracy and industry. In 
the department of the fine arts, lie pre¬ 
pared ' seveVal valuable works. In die 
department of statistics, he wrote Anlci- 
tung zur Kcnntniss der Europaischcn Sina- 
tenhistorie (5th ed., Leipsic, I8Ui);iLi/fra- 
, tur der Stalistik (Leipsie, 1806—7, 2 vols.); 
and Lchrbuch der Statistik (’Id ed., Lsip- 
sic, 1805). He was less happy as a histo- 
.rian, . being ’Oppressed by the itnrtion.se 
mass of his materials. 

Mf.xicai., or Mescai. ; a spirituous 
drink, extracted from life aloe (Maguey, 
Agave Afericana ), which is consumed in 
large quantities bv thq ."Mexicans. "It is 
also called aguardiente dt Maguey. (See 
Pulque.) t 

Mexico. The republic of the United 
States of Mexico ( Eshulos Unvios Aftrica- 
im),‘yvhieh comprises the former viceroj al¬ 
ly of New Spain, is liounded E. I>y the gulf 
of Mexico ami Louisiana, W. by the Pa¬ 
cific ocean, N. by the U. States of North 
, America, and S. by Guatemala. It lies 
between 87° and 124° E. Ion., and 15° and 
»12° N. lat., extending over 27 degrees of 
, latitude, or 187# miles from north to south. 
Its greatest breadth is in lat. .‘10°, accord¬ 
ing to Humboldt, 304 league (25 to a de¬ 
gree). Our acquaintance with r u great 
portion of die country is j-ery imperfect, 
artd, even in those parts which hare bbcii 
“most attentively examined, lew of > die 
positions are accurately determined. Al¬ 
most the whole of the immense region 
lying north of 28°, comprising 14 degrees 
of latitude, is uninhabited by whites, apd 
has never been explored. Humboldt' al- 
culates the superficial area at 118,478 
square leagues of 25 to a degree,, hut this 
estimate does not include the space between 
the northern extreiryty of New Mexico and 
Sonora, and the boundary' line of the U. 
States. About one third of this territory 
• lies Within the torrid zone, hilt the pecu¬ 
liar geological structure of lift republic 
<* exerts the most striking influence upon 
the climate. The Cordillera of Mexico 
, separates into two branches, which, di¬ 
verging to the north-east and north-west,. 
form, as it were, die declivities of aiv> ele- • 
vated platform, or table-land, which, in 
the more central parts, is raised to an 
elevation of 7000 feet aliovd the level of 
the sea, and extends to the north us far as 
the. limits of the torrid zone. This re- 
murkable elevation modifies the effect of 


the geographical position of the country 
in such a manner that, while the towns 
on the central plateau enjoy a mild tem¬ 
perature, those on the eastern aud western 
coasts are oxjwsed to a torrid sun, and the # 
intervening space is filled with almost * 
every modification of heat. In ascending 
from the low eountiy, the climates suc¬ 
ceed each other in layers, aud in two 
•days the whole scale of vegetation is pre¬ 
sented to view. Again above this table¬ 
land rise ridges, or single prominences, in 
which the same appearances are exliib- 
ited. Durango is situated (>848 feet above 
the level of the sea; Zacatecas, 8160; 
Caterer; 3254 ; to the south, Jnlapa, 4335;. 
Perote, 7724; La Piq-bla, 7200; Cuerna¬ 
vaca, 5-128 ; to the west, Valladolid, 6434 ; 
Guanaximto, 6825; Queretaro, 6362; ii. 
the centre, Mexico is situated in a large 
vullej, or basin, 7000 feet above the sea. 
Some of the haciendas, or residences, are 
about 10,000 feet high, and, in some in¬ 
stances, carriage roads pass over still more 
elevated positions. The principal sum¬ 
mits arc, PojKicatepetl, 17,8*4 feet; Ori- 
zavn, 17,373; Cerra dc la Leona, near 
Catorce, 10,645; und Istaccihuatl, 15,704. 
There are fivcf volcanoes in activity, all 
near the liHli parallel of latitude—Orizava, 
Popocatepetl, Tustla, Colima and Jorullo; 
earthquakes arc frequent, hut not destruc¬ 
tive The inhabitants designate these 
successive climates by appropriate names: 
the low, hot country is called tierra eefti- 
entc ; the higher regions, tierra J'ria (cold 
country): and the intermediate regions, 
tierra tenptada (temperate country). Our 
division of ilia year, into lour periods, is 
there unknown, the only distinction being 
into the rainy season (estucion efclas aguas),' 
which commences about the end of Maj, 
and lasts four months, and the dry season 
(e¥ cstia), which comprises the rest of the" 
jear. Mexico sutlers for want of water. 
The rivers are few and insignificant, if wt- 
except the Colorado; the del Norte and 
the Grande. The lakes, which nlwtmd, 
appear to diminish gradually ; the princi¬ 
pal are, Chapala, Zumpango, S; Christoval, 
Tezeuco, Ac., in the valley of Mexico; 
Cayman und Parras, in the Holson de 
Mupimi; and the Tirripanogos, further , 
north. Among the various prodiiotidns . 
are maize and other com, the banana, . 
manioc, tropical fruits, cotton, coffee, su¬ 
gar, tobacco, indigo, vanilla, cochineal, Ac. 
Maize ig produced in almost every part of 
tint country, and in great abundance; its 
floiV forms the chief food of the bulk o is 
the \nha(iitaiits. Wheat succeeds very 
w<Al oti the trSre-ld.'-d, hut in the tierra calx ■ ’ 
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enle. the ear will not form, And the dlifi- the Atlantic side are most of them inse- ‘ 
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cure, and many of them are mere road¬ 
steads. On the western coast there is, 
however, a scries of magnificent ports/ 
from Acapulco to' Guay man, many of 
which have never yet been entered. The 
commercial intercourse, on the 1 western 
side, is much less important than that of 
tin? eastern coast, most of the countries 
with which it can lie maintained on the 
Pacific (Columbia, Peru, Chile, China and 
Calcutta), producing nearly the sume agri- 
cultyral articles. Hides, tallow and wheat 
are, however, exported in considerable 
quantities. The returns aregp imperfect, 
and the state of the country has been so 
fluctuating, that it is- not easy to deter¬ 
mine any thing with regard to the amount 
of the exports and inqiorts, for any recent 
period. The Spanish colony of Mexico 
was, for a long tin ft, divided Us follows: 

1. the kingdom of Mexico; 2. the kingdom . 
of New Galicia; 3. the new kingdom of • 
Leon; 4. the colony.of New Santander; 

5. the province of Texas;-A tUe province 
ofCohuhuilu; 7. province of New Biscay; . 
8. province of Sonora" • 9. provinceof New 
Mexico; 10. province of Old and New 
California. In 1778, a new division was 
established, into, 1. the viceroyalty of New 


* culty of communication between the coast 
and upper country is such, that the former 
may be supplied, at a cheaper rate, from 
thp U. States of North America. Sugar 
Is raised in,great quantities; enough is 
raised on the plateau, for the supply of its 
inhabitants, and the producers on the 
' coast depend upon a foreign market; but, 
since 1822, the amount produced has 
much diminished. Coffee lias been more 
recently introduced ; the use of it has not 
been general in the interior till within a 
lew years; extensive plantations were 
Taiif out in 1818 and 1819, near Cordova 
and Orizava, to which constant additions 
have been since made. Cotton was found 
among the indigetfous productions of 
‘Mexico, and was generally used by the 
inhabitants, lip to the close of the last 
century, the annual amount of the cotton 
manufactures was estimated at $5,000,000. 

They have, however, gradually disap¬ 
peared, but the raw material may be an 
important article of export, if properly 
attended to. Tlie domestic animals of' 

Mexico are the same as in this country. 

The wool of the Mexican, sheep is of an 
inferior quality. It bus recently been dis¬ 
covered that die silk-worm is indigenous 
in some parts of the country, and the silk 
produced is of an excellent quality, similar 
to that of the bombyx mori of China. The 
cultivation of the mulberry, and the 
breeding of silk-worms, were, introduced 
by Cortez, but were afterwards prohibited and New* California; 2. the internal prov- 
by the mother country. The total agri- iurqp depended on the viocroyalty (Pro- 
cultural produce of Mexico wn» ostimat- vincias intentas del Virei/vato), aomprising - 
ed, by Humboldt, at $29,00(1,000. The the province of the new"kingdom of Leon, 
amount of the mineral productions has , and the jaovince of New Santander, and, 
lieen differently estimated. Mr. Ward 3. the internal provinces dependent on the 
calculates the total annual produce, from governor of Chihuahua {Provincias inter¬ 
net.) till 1810, at about $524,000,000, of neSde la commandancut gepercl) consisting 
which $522,000,000 were exported. The of the intendancies of New Biscay, or Du- 
registered coinage, in that period, was rango, an$ Sonora, and the provinces ol 
$1142,114,285. In a second period of 15 Cohahuila, Texas and New Mexico. This 
years (1811 to 1825 inclusive), the total republic is now divided into 19 states and 
amount of coinage was only $153,270,972, 5 territories. The states are, Yucatan, or' 
die capital invested in mining hnving been Merida, Tabasco, Jjas Chiapas, Oaxaca, 
much diminished by the emigration of - Veracruz, Taiiiauhpas (New Santander), 
capitalists during the revolution. The San I.uis-Poto*, New Leon, Coh.ilmila 
whole amount of circulating medium, in mul Texas, La Puebla, Mexico, Vallado- • 
1810, is (estimated by Mr. Ward to have lid (Mechoacan), Gundalaxam (Xulisco),- 
been about $72,000,000, aud the average Sonora and Cinaloa, Qneretaro, Guanaxu- 
annuai exports, since 1810, ut $13,587,052. uto, ZaAitccas, Durango, Chihuahua. Old * 
Mexico will not probably, at least during and New California, Colima, Tlascala and 
the present century, become a luanuluc- Ncw*Mexic.o are territories, \heir jiopuJa- . 
luring country, her mineral and ngricul- non not being sufficient to ermbfe them to 
. tural wealth being sufficient to otflaiu (or .return members to the congress. The 
j^er all the necessary urticles from owjer first census, which was taken in 1793, gave 
countries. Neither will she lio a great a population of 4.483,529. As die natives 
maritime power. ThuMiMKait iH»ts*)ii suspected tl»p objecWo lie taxation,this num- 



Zacutecas, Guanaxuato, S. Luic-Potosi, 
and the two^irnvinces of Old Culifornia 
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:,>ber was jwobablybekriv the truth. Hum- of the republic. All civil, military and 
; boldt thinks that it exceeded 5,000,000, ecclesiastical dignities were in the hands 


,. _—, — - — .—,—, ecclesiastical dignities were in the hands 

“l ,jand estimated the number, in 1803, ut, of Europeans, and uuy attempt towards 
, 6,500,000, which agreed very well with instructing even the higher classes was 
■“ t«e results of the census of 1806. Ward discountenanced. The natural sciences^ 
estimates it at about 8,000,000, in 1827. were taught, and have been cultivated 
Previous to ‘the expulsion of the Span- with some success. The moral state of 
iards, in 1829, the population was com- the country is also fur from being favor- 
posed of Europeans (Chapetones or Ga-. able. An attempt was made, at one time, 
chupines); Creoles, or native whites of to establish a navy, and, in January, 1827, 
pure European descent; Indians, or the it consisted of one ship of the line, two 
■ ‘indigenous races: Mestizoes, or irmixed frigates, five corvettes and brigs, and a 
breed of whites and Indians; Mulattos, few smaller vessels; but even this force 

’ or descendants of whites mid Negroes; has not been kept up. The army, in 1827, 

Z&mbos, or Vhinps(Chinese.),descendants consisted'of 58,955 men, of whom 32,16s 
of Negroes and Indians: and African were actually under arms. Theeoiifu-. 
Negroes. The 'descendants of Mulattoes si on which has prevailed lor some time m 
and whites - were culled •,itarh roons; and the country, renders It impossible to give' 
those pi a quarferoon and a w bite, quin- much statistical information of a recent 
kroons. These distinctions were fostered date. The revenue, under the old gov - 
,b) the colduial policy* of Spain, lor the crnmenl, was S20,000,l)00 ; during tiie 
purpose of keeping up a rivalry of castes: revolution, it became exceedingly ctnliar- 
aud the king lmd die privilege of confer- rassed, and di<l not exceed -S4,(l0tMMJ0 or 
ring the honors of whiteness upon un £5,000,0(11). Inl825,itwas,*10,50(UX)0,nml 
individual oTany color, by a decree of the the expenditure was nearly .*18,000,000. 
Audencia, qm se lenga pur bianco (that lie .Several loans were made in’ 1823 and suc- 
sliould he held as a white). The* ivvoUi- eeeding vears, hut at an enormous rale of 
tion, which divided the population into interest.' I'mleuhe government of Spam, 1 
Europeans and Americans, lias contrib- Mexico was one ol' the lour great viee- 

* uted to efface these prejudices. Guerrero royalties of Spanish America. The vice- 

Jjad a strong mixture of black blood, and roy was endowed with all the prerogatives 
several pure Ii^iaus have taken part in of the king. The only checks upon him 
the goveriutufirt. The principal seat of were the residtneitt, or investigation into 
the white population is tie- table-land, his conduct on his if mrn home, and the 
towards the centre ol which the Indians andienritt , composed of Europeans, and 
arc likewise lipmeroiis. Tlic iSortlicrn of which he vva- himself president. TJie 
frontier is inhabited chiefly by whiles, recopilacion tie las kips d<: las India* 
while the coasts arc principal!) occupied was the nftuy* given to the heterogeneous 
by Mulattoes and Zamho.-, who arc well mass of decrees by which the colonies . 
adapted to the tierra crUiade. The In- were governed. Spccial/itmw, or privi- 
dians form about two fifths ol' the whole leges, were conferrefl on different prates- 
population, and are divided into a great atonal and corporate bodies, which rcu- 
’• number of tribe;., whose manners, lull- dered the confusion complete. All the 
guage, degree of civilization, ficc... are ex- higher officers, in church and state, were 
treincly different. No leps than* 20 lan- Europeans. A system of dilapidation) bc- 
guages, entirely distinct from each other, ginning with the chiefs, extended through 
are found among them, and of 14 of them all the offices of government, ami a mon- 
grammars and dictionaries have been strous corruption jay-verted the whole 
compiled. The Catholic religion is the administration. The colony was not , 
religion of the state. No other is tolerated, allowed to manufacture any article which 
The old ecclesiastical dMsiom. are re- could be supplied by the mother coimtry, 

' taiued, formmg one archbishopric (that of the whole trade was confined to a single 
' Mexico), and nine bishoprics, comprising port in Spain, and all foreigners were 
1073 parishes. . The clergy is composed rigidly excluded. Hooks were prohibited, 
*of about 8000 individuals, including 400Q schools discouraged or suppressed, and ev- 
■ monks and mpis, in 206 convents, yhe erj measure taken to prevent information 
v clergy are^ not well educated, and tfye from being spread among the inhabitants. 

great mass of the Mexican population is The present form of government is that 
. ■ in a state of deplorable ignorance. The of a fedeAil republic (republiea represMa- 
policy of the mother country was. caicu- tivarpopular federal), each ineml>er of * 
fated to keep down all dial portion of the which inanagvsjtp own internal concerns. 


fated to keep down all that portion of the 
inhabitants who now fdhn the population 
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gress, divided into two chambers, the of antiquity which have been. dis« ' 9«!* ji . 
house of representative!* [camara de dijni - in different parts of the country testify to] £ 
tados), and r senate (senado). The tor- the state of civilization at which the na^ 

• - 1 —.»!-.« c- lives had arrived previous to the arrival of $ 

the Spaniards., In 1519, Cortez (q. v.) d»- 
covered the country, and having landed • 
on the eastern coast, founded the city of ' 


rner is composed of members elected for, 
, two years, by the citizens of the states, one 
'member foj every 80,000 inhabitants. 
The senate is composed of two senators 
for each state, elected by the state legis¬ 
latures, the one first named for. four years, 
and the other for two years. Tins con¬ 
gress is a high court of impeachment, and 
its powers are to ftiaiutain the union, reg¬ 
ulate commerce, promote information, 
open roads and canals, lay taxes and im¬ 
posts, declare war, approve treaties, &c. 
^The supreme executive power is vested in 
*a president, chosen by the legislatures of 
the states for four yflars. lie has powers 
very similar to those of the president of 
.the U. States. The council of govern¬ 
ment (consejo dc go bit mo) exists only dur¬ 
ing the intervals of the sessions of con¬ 
gress, and is composed of one senator from 
each state, with tiie vice-president of the 
republic ut its head. Its duties are to 
watch over the observance of the federa¬ 
tive uot and the, federal laws, to advise 
the president, to call out the militia, to 
approve the nomination of officers, &c. 
For the despatch of business, the gov em¬ 
inent is divided into departments!, with 
secretaries at their hpad. The judicial 
power is lodged in a supreme tribunal of 
justice, and in interior courts, as determin¬ 
ed by congress. The supreme court takes 
cognizance of all matters between differ¬ 
ent states, or individuals of different stutes, 
admiralty cases, treason, construction of 
the constitution, &c. It may. itself lie 
■called to account, by a tribunal constituted 


Vtjracruz, and penetrated into the country 
ot Anahuac, • occupied by the Aztecs. 
Montezuma (q. v.) then Teigned over the 
country. The capital, Tenochtitlun, bore 
the. tine of Mexico, which- signifies die 
residence of the god of war, and which 
was finally extended to the whole region. 
(See Mexico , Antiquities of.) After the death 
of Montezuma, the capital was taken by 
the Spaniards (1521), and the whole coun¬ 
try fell into theirthaiids. Cortfez called it 
.Yew Spain, and was created captain-gen¬ 
eral, 4)iit, in 1535, was displaced by q vice¬ 
roy. We have already giveTi some ac¬ 
count of the colonial policy of Spain, and 
the condition of the* colony undei 1 the 
Spanish dominion. .Such wag the condi- ■ 
tion of the country for three centuries (m>e 
Robertson’s History,of America; Clavige- 
rn’s Storin An licit del Mi ssico, translated into' 
F.nglish : Solis’s Historia de la Conqxnsta 
de Mexico; new edition, with notes, Ma¬ 
drid, 1825), when the events of 1808 in the® 
Spanish peninsula led to a change in th»^ 
state of utlairs. The Mexicans were, in 
general, loyally disposed• to their sove¬ 
reign, hut the assumption of authority by 
a new body, the eortes, and their unwise 
and inconsistent proceedings tended to * 
aiaaialc their feelings of attachment. Don 
Josy, I turn gamy, the viceroy, -*111 order to 
conciliate the Americans, proposed to con¬ 
stitute a junta, formed of representatives 



and rights as those of the North American 
Union.—See Ada Conslitutiva (Jan. 31, 
1824), y Constitution Federal de los Es- 
tadof Unidos Mcxicanos (Mexico, 1826). 
This constitution was sanctioned Oct. 4, 
1824. (For information on subjects con¬ 
nected with Mexico, see Rulfock’s Six 
Months’ Residence, Sfc., in 1623; Hall’s 
Journal on the Coasts of Chile, Peru and 
Mexico, in 1820—22 ; Lyon’s Journal of a 
Residence in Mexico ; Beaufoya Sketches; 
Poinsett’s JYotes; the works of Robison, 
Rrackenridge and Hardy; Ward’s Mexico 
(2d ed., London, 1829); Humboldt’s Es- 
sai Politique sur It Royaumc de la Nou* 
velle Espugne ; 2d ed., 1828.) * 

• Mexico, Geology of. (See JYorth 
, America.) , . ^ t ‘ 

Mexico, History ofxjr KffRwous remains 


latter, however, fearful of losing some nf 
tlieir toilner superiority, arrested the v ice- 
roy, ifnd sent him out of the country.. 
The new viceroy, Venegas, displayed an 
offensive partiality for the Spaniards, and 
exasperated the Qreoles by the severity of 
his measures. An extensive conspiracy 
was organized 1 , and the insurrection broke 
out in September, 1810. A priest, Hidal¬ 
go, a man of strong mind and great firm¬ 
ness, put himself at the head of the insui- 
gents, but, after Some fighting, and the 
commission of great atrocities on both 
. sides, Hidalgo wap captured and ppt to 
’ death in 1811. Morelos, a priest in the 
southern port of the country, who had' 
been named captain-general of the south¬ 
west by Hidalgo, Itad meanwhile raised a 
considerable forrty and, meeting with a 
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■ aeries of'successes; he advanced (in Janu- 
, ary, 1812) to within a short distance of 
..the capital. In this expedition, Victoria 
, fq. v.) first distinguished himself. More- 
Ins was obliged to retire) but captured 
Oaxaca and Acapulco. A national con¬ 
gress was'assembied at Chilpanzingo, Sep¬ 
tember, 1813, which declared Mexico in- 
■ dependent. The forces of the insurgeifts 
were afterwards almost entirely nnuihilut- 
h ’ ed by Iturbide (q. v), and Morelos was 
himself shot in I81o. V ictoria rehred to 
the mountains, where he remained-con¬ 
cealed 18 months. Guerrero (q. v.) alone 
maintained a jpall force in the south. In 
1817, general Mina (q. v.) landed with n 
small body of foreigners! and gained some 
temporary surcess; but 1^> w r as made pris¬ 
oner in July of that year, and shot. Thus 
in 1819 all the insurgent chiefs had been 
pardoifcd on-executed, Vxcept Guerrero. 
In 1820, the cortes having ordereil the 
. sale of the church property, Ajtodaca, the 
.viceroy, refused to acknowledge the cor¬ 
tes ; he employed Iturbide to reducf Guer¬ 
rero, but that general joined the insurgent 
chief, proposed the plan of Iguala (q. v.), 
and proclaimed the independence of his 
country, February 24,1821. At this time, 
•*he constitutional viceroy, O’Donoju, nr- 
, riyed in the country, and concluded with 
Fiurbide the peace of Cordova, by which 
it was stipulated that the Spanish army 
should evacuate Mexico. The viceroy 
and Iturbide wero'assoriated in the gov- 
* eminent, and the army was called ‘the ar- 


constifutioilal congress convened January 
1,1825, and held an extraordinary'session 
in August of the samp year. In Decem¬ 
ber (20th), the castle of Ulloa was-surren¬ 
dered by the Spaniards, and the whole 
Mexican soil w r as now delivered from Eu¬ 
ropean hands. The prospect of tranquil¬ 
lity which was held out by the complete 
liberation of the country and organization 
of the government w r as soon interrupted 
by the violence of parties. The animosi¬ 
ty of the Escocescs and Yorkinos re¬ 
sulted in acts of outrage and bloodshed, 
and the land has been distracted with civil 
war. The Escoceses (Scotch) was a ma¬ 
sonic society of Scotch origin, composed 
of large proprietors and persons of dis¬ 
tinction, who were niflstly men of mode¬ 
rate principles, but decidedly favorable to 
the cause of independence. Many of 
them had, at one time, been in favor of a 
SjMinish prince as constitutional king of 
Mexico, and they were therefore often 
styled Borbonistas by their adversaries* 
The Yorkinos constituted a masonic soci- 
’ oty, which derived its origin from a ma¬ 
sonic lodge in New York, through the 
agency ot Mr. Poinsett, American minis¬ 
ter tit Mexico. These two political par¬ 
ties (for such they had become) were ar- 
ruyed against each other on occasion of 
the choice of the second president in 1828, 
and also differed as to the policy to be. 
pursued in the treatment of the Spaniards 
who resided in the country, the Yorkinos 
being in favor of their entire expulsion 


my of ike, three gtuirantees, tlK- objects tojjc 
maintained A>etng the independence of 
Mexico as a separate monarchy utulef a 
bourbon prince, the maintenance of the 
Catholic religion, and the union of all 
classes. A congress was assembled Feb¬ 
ruary 24, 1822, to settle the principles of’ 
the constitution. But the cortes having 
.defefered the past proceedings mill! lturbi- 
de caused himself to be proclaimed em¬ 
peror May 18, l8‘l2, under the title of Jiu- 
gu&tin the First. A powerful party oppos¬ 
ed the new state of things. After a bloody 
struggle, the emperor offered to abdicate 
in March,. 1823, and was allowcdfo depart 
for Europe. A new form of government, 
on federal republican principles, was now 
established. Iturbide returned to the 
' country in 1824, but was immediately 
arrested and shot. On the lianishment of 
the emperor, a jhdet executive ),or executive, 
was formed; consisting of Vittoria, Bravo 
and Negrete, and, in 1824, the constitution 
was adopted and proclaimed. Vittoriu 
was chosen president and Bravo vice- 
president of the netv .republic. The first 


from the country. The result of the elec¬ 
tion, after a:, arduous contest, was the tri¬ 
umph of tiie Escoces party, whose candi¬ 
date, general Pedraza (q. v.), was chosen, 
by A majority of two votes, over general 
Guerrero, the Yorkino candidate. Gene¬ 
ral Santana (q. v.), at the head of a body 
of troops, declared that this vote was not 
an expression of the will of the rnajorit), 
and proclaimed Guerrero president. This 
movement was unsuccessful, but another 
was soon organized, ami an armed body 
demanded the expulsion of the Spaniards. 
After sorneftighting, the government was 
obliged to yield, and general Pedraza, to 
avoid bloodshed, advised his friends to 
submit, and expressed his determination 
to leave the country. .Guerrero was ac¬ 
cordingly inaugurated president in April, 
1829, and a law was passed ordering all 
Spanish residents to quit the country. In 
the summer of 1829, an expedition was 
fitted out‘»i' the Havana, under the com¬ 
mand of general Barrudas, to undertake 
the conquest of the Mexican republic. 
A ftajee of 400|&l«*^was lauded at Tnm- 
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pico July 27, but on the 10th of Septem- authenticity exists, of which Humboldt has 
her surrendered to general Santana. But given an account. It begins with the delugo 
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the dangers of a foreign invasion were no 
sooner past than domestic dissensions 
were again renewed. Guerrero, who had 
lteen investdH with dictatorial powers on 
lire approach of the invuders, was unwill- 
*ing to resign them, and this was made a 
pretext for the opposition of the discon¬ 
tented. Jlustnmenre, the vice-president, 
placed himself at the head of a body of 
troops in December, 1829, and issued a 
proclamation denouncing the abuses of 
the executive, lie immediately advanced 
upon the capital, and was joined by the 
•forces there. Guerrero, finding himself 
deserted, abdicated a the presidency, and 
Bustamante was elected by the army his 
successor. In the latter part of 18:10, new 
disturbances commenced, and a civil war 
' ensued. Guerrero, who was made prison¬ 
er in February, 1831, was condemned to 
death for bearing arms against the estab¬ 
lished government, and shot. Since this 
period, Bustamante has remained at the 
head of the government, as vice-president, 
and the most recent information at the 
time we write (September, 1831) repre¬ 
sents public confidence as restored, agri¬ 
culture, and commerce reviving, and the 
country recovering its prosperity. The 
national congress convened on the first of 
July, and was opened with a speech from 
the vice-president, in which lie congratu¬ 
lates them on the complete establishment 
of tranquillity, and declares the nation to 
be in a condition to develope qjl the ele ¬ 
ments of prosperity which %ts situation, 
climate, natural wealth and free institu¬ 
tions entitle it to expect. (Besides the 
works previously referred to, the,render 
may consult ilou Carlos Maria Bustaman¬ 
te's Cuadro Historico, or Mendibil’s Rcsji- 
men Historico dc la Rev. de los Estaaos 
I Jn'uiosMexicanos, extracted from it.) Prp- 
posals have lately been issued for publish- 
ing a new map of Mexico by S. M. L. Sta¬ 
ples, who has spent five years in the re¬ 
public. 

Mexico, Antiquities of. Our knowledge 
of the early condition of the country Since 
called Mexico, is derived, in part, from the 
Mexican pictures, many of which were 
destroyed by the Spaniards. They con¬ 
tain chronological histories, and copies of 
some of them were made by native Mexi¬ 
cans at the time of tiie, destruction of the 
originals. The greatest of these was a cel¬ 
ebrated table in the possession of Siguenzn 
•y Gbngora, professor of mathematics in 
the university of Mexts^ji 1698. The 
original is lost; but ayeopy'Cf undoubted 


of Coxcox, or, according to the Aztec cos-*. ' 
mogony, the fourth destruction of the 
world. Coxcdx, with his wife, was saved 
from destruction, their descendants reeeiv-, . 
ed the gift of speech, and fifteen families 
arrived in Mexico. According to a Mex¬ 
ican author, who wrote soon after the 
conquest (hiilaxchitt), the first age, TlaJtc- 
iiatiuh, Sr age of giants, lasted 5206 years ; 
the second, Tldmativh , or age of fire, 
4804; the third, Ehecatonaiiuh, the age of 
winds, 4010 ; the fourth, or age o( water, 
described in the above-men tidied painting, 
4008 years. The Toltecs migrated from a 
country north of Mexico, in -.A. D. 544, 
and in 1051, their monarchy was destroy¬ 
ed. r JL 'he Aztecs arrived there, from Azt- 
lan in 1178, and in*1325 founded Tenoch- 
titlun, or the city of Mexico. Clavigeyo 
enumerates the collections of paintings' 
which have been preserved; they were 
exef’Uted on »kius, Cotton cloth, and the 
leaves of the maguey or agave. At the 
time of the arrival of the Spaniards, the 
Aztecs had attained such a degree of civil¬ 
ization that the right of private prope.-y 
was understood, cities built, professions 
and distinctions of rank existed, the arts 
were cultivated with considerable sue-** 
cess, &c. Among the nlpst remarkable 
monuments of architecture are the teo- , 
callis, or pyramids. The pyramid of 
Cliolula -comprises a square, of 1773 feet, i 
and is 177 feebhigh. It is formed of un¬ 
built bricks and clay, and is attributed to 
the Toltecs, who preceded the Aztecs in 
the , country. The object is unknown. 
About two miles from I’uebjo are a num¬ 
ber of pyramids, described bv Humboldt. 
The first, the house of the sun, lias a base 
of 682 feet in length, and is 180 feet high. 
The second, or house of the moon, is 150 
feet higlr. They are both truncated, as is 
that of Cholnla, and are also of Toltec. or¬ 
igin. A group of little pyramids surrounds 
them, which are, supposed to have been 
tombs. In the vf&ll of the cathedral at 
Mexico is fixer! a circular stone, covered 
with hiorifglypliical figures, by which the 
Aztecs designated, the months. Near it is 
a second stone, on which human sacrifices 
we,re {performed. In the Dominican con-,' 
veitt is a large idol, representing a serpent 
devouring a human victim# Mr. Bullock 
obtained leave to examine another, which 
■ was concealed under the gallery of the 
university ; it represented the- goddess of. 
war, and was 6} feet high and 91 broad, 
and was corn postal of a deformed human 
figure,o tiger and'a rattle-snake. (For in¬ 
ti ’ 
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formation on foe subject of this article, the 
• reader may consultftne works of Robert¬ 
son, Clavigenp, Humboldt, &c., mention- 
. ed in the article Mexico; also Ranking’s 
Conquest of Peru and Mexico by the Mon¬ 
gols. (London, 1827), and Antiquities of 
Mexico (7 vote., folio, London, 1830), con¬ 
taining me similes of the Mexican pairt- 
’ mgs in the royal libraries of Paris, Dres- 
,' den, Berlin, the imperial library of Vienna, 
1 the Vatican, the Bodleian libraryy‘>xford, 
. dec., with inedited Mexican histories.) 

> Mexico, or Mtjico, one of the states of 
the Mexican confederacy, with a popula¬ 
tion of about?-],000,000 inhabitants, is di¬ 
vided into eight districts ; l»ctween 16° 
W and 20° t N. lat., and 102° 5ff and 107° 
20' XV. Jon. It lies principally on die cen¬ 
tral plateau, but its western coasts on die 
Pacific are jow. It is.bounded norib by 
Qucretaro, east by Puebla, south and south¬ 
west by die Pacific, and west by Vallado¬ 
lid. Its capital is ‘Tezcoeo, 31cxico, the 
chief city, having been declared a federal 
city. The magnificent port of Acapulco 
lies on its western coast. A great nuinlier 
of valuable mines lie within its territories, 
and itS rich soil yields a valuable agricul¬ 
tural produce. The legislative assembly 
is composed of 19 deputies; and the dis¬ 
tricts are placed each under a prefect, 
whose duty it isxo establish village schools, 
form a census, *&c. Its coustiturion was 


it borders, have so far subsided that foe 
islands on which the old city was built am 
how confounded with the main land. 
The three causeways which cbnnected 
them sdll remain, and four have since.- 
been built, which are well paved, and bor-. 
dered with trees, forming avenues to the 
city. Humboldt estimated the population, * 
in 1803, at 137,000 ; Poinsett, in 1822, at 
between 150 and 160,000, and later esti¬ 
mates have stated it at 168,000. The princi¬ 
pal public buildings are the cathedral, about 
500 feet in length, the palace of govern¬ 
ment, the college of mines, a noble build¬ 
ing, blit now somewhat dilapidated ; the 
mint, with a front of360 feet by 250 feet, 
in depth, the Franciscan and Dominican 
convents, &>c. There are, besides, 48 con¬ 
vents, hospitals, churches, theatres, &c. 
The public walks are the Alameda and 
the l’aseo. The rides to the Cbapulte- 
jiec, or summer palace of the viceroy Gal¬ 
vez, iieautifully situated on an eminence, 
near which is an aqueduct of 900 arches, 
arid to Taoubnya, a \ illage about four 
miles from the capital, which contains the 
country residence of the archbishop, art* 
very pleasant. The canal of Chaleo, 
which extends from the lake of that name 
to the capital, is covered, morning and 
evening, with canoes of the peasants, con¬ 
veying fruits, flowers grid vegetables to 
rnafoet; near it are die remains of the 


adopted in 1827. The forme* - intendency 
of Mexico comprised the states o£ Mexico 
and Quereturo.. * , 

Mexico,'New; a territory of the Mexi¬ 
can confederacy, lying north of the state 
of Chihuahua, between 31° and 38° N. lat, 
107° 55 and 111 0 50* E. Ion. It, is trav¬ 
ersed by the Rio del Norte, which flows 
• into the gulf of Mexico. The population 
, is not more than 50,000, of whom about 
.• • half are Indians ; capital, Bantu £e. 

Mexico, formerly TemcldiUan , capital 
'-of the Mexican confederacy, see of an 
archbishop, lies 7400 feet above the level 
.* of the sea; lat. 19° 25 45" N.; Ion. 103° 

1 45 30 " W. The streets are broad, airy, 
and run at right angles; the houses spa-* 
cious, but low, rarely exceeding one story, 

’ with flat roofs: it is the most magnificent 
city of America, and atpong the capitals 
' pf Europe, there are few that can support 
a comparison with it. It is situated at 
about an equal distance from Veracruz 


and Acapulco, in an extensive valley, sur¬ 
rounded with lofty mountains, and con¬ 
taining several lakes, among which are 
Tezcuco rind Xpchimilco.' It is on the 
site of the ancient city of Tenochtitlan, 
■ hut the waters of lake Tezcuco, on which 


Cliinainpas, or floating gardens, which are 
surrounded with a broud ditch, and are , 
now, if they were not always, firmly fixed. 
The inhabitants display a good deal of 
splendo: in their dress and. equipages, but 
many of the wealthiest have been obliged 
to leave the country by the wars of the 
revojution. The lazzaroni population, 
which, in 1824, amounted to 20,000 indi¬ 
viduals, called by the Mexicans leperoe, is 
described by Ward as presenting a most 
disgusting appearance of filth and rags. 
Measures have since liecu taken by the 
government to reform them, by compelling 
them to labor. Mexico enjoys u mild cli¬ 
mate, and a pure and healthy atmosphere: 
it is subject to inuudutions from the lukes, 
and numerous works, such as canals, 
dikes, &c., have been erected ns a protec¬ 
tion against such a calamity. Tenoclitil- 
lan was founded by the Aztecs, in 1325, 
and was a rich, flourishing, populous and 
active city, the seat,of government and of 
religion, at the time of its discoveiy by the 
Spaniards, It was taken by Cortez, ip 
1521, after a siege of 75 days, and a most 
dreadful slaughter of the inhabitants.* 
The beSiegerfcQi^jd the buildings as the^f 
advanced, ir^rdeflx^anproacb foe princi-, 
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pal quarter with safety. The ancient city first appeared in that country at Padua, ' 
was thus entirely destroyed, and the pres-/ with the opera Romilda e Costanza Jin 
ent city arose on its ruins., (See Mexico , . 1817). It met with great applause. Hif 




and Mexico , Antiquities of.) 

Mexico, Gulf of; ft la«ge bay or gulf of 
the Atlantic^ extending north and south, 
from the coast of Florida to the coast of 
Tabasco and Yucatan, about 600 miles, 
and from the island of Cuba westward to 
the coast of Mexico,, about 700 miles. 

Cuba divides it into two straits, one to the 
south, between cape Antonio and cape 

• Catochc, 45 leagues wide, through which 
it communicates with the Caribbean sea, 
and another to the north, 40 leagues in 
width, called the gulf or strait of Florida. 

* It receives the waters of the del Norte, 

Sabine and Mississippi. The Mexican 
ports on this gulf are mere roadsteads. 

The principal are Tampico and Veracruz. 

Havana and Pensacola are magnificent 
bar I Kirs. The principal current in the gulf 
is the Gulf stream, which takes its name 
from that circumstance; it is produced hy and 1051 
the equatorial current from east, to west, 
enters the gulf between the capos Anto¬ 
nio and Catoree, winds round its shores, 
and flows out by the channel of Florida, 
where Humboldt found its velocity tot be 
five feet a second, against a strong north 
wind. (See Current.) 

Mkvf.k, Jonas Daniel, Item at Arnheim, 
a Gucldcrlaiul, 1780, studied at Amster¬ 
dam and Leyden. He avas at first an*ud- 
• ocatein Amsterdam,in 1811 etseq., occu¬ 
pied several important judicial offices, and, 
m 1817, retired to private life. Doctor 
Meyer is a distinguished writer on law, 
politics and legislation. 11 is iJspiit, Origine 
. t Progris dvs Institutions juaiciairrs, Sc-c. 

Hague, 1810—23, 6 vols.) is a valuable 
work, lie has recently published a work 
On Codification, particularly in England. 

Meyerbeer ; a distinguished German 
composer, of Jewish descent. He has 
lived a long time in Italy, devoted to Ital¬ 
ian music. His fatlicr was a banker at 
Berlin, and his brother, Michel Beer, was 
a poet of considerable reputation. Mey- 
crlieer was born in 1791, at Beilin. When 
but nine years old, he appeared before the 
Berlin public as a player on the piano¬ 
forte. In 1810—1811, he aiid Weber 
studied composition with Vogler. Under 
the direction of this teacher, he composed 
his cantata God and Nature, and the cqie- 
ra of Jephtha. The former acquired him 
great applause at Berlin/ the latter was 
Hi-received at Munich. Other tJJieras of 
^iis being unsuccessful, he went, m 1815, 
to France, and thence to Italy, in order to 
acquire morejknot^^jJPCi^iJiug. #IIe 


Margaritta d?Anjou, and his Emma it ‘Bear;',-' 
burgo, ware still more successful; but his" • 
Crociato in Egitlo exceeded all, and was ‘' 
received in Paris and Germany with equal , 
delight. In 1825, he returned to Germany. . 

mezerai, Francis Eudes de, a cele¬ 
brated French historian, bom in 1610, at 
'Ry, in Lower Normandy, was son of a 
surgeon in tfyat place. After studying at 
Caqp, he went to 1 Paris,‘and obtained the 
post of captain of artillery,-in which ca¬ 
pacity he served two campaigns. He then 
quitted the army in disgust, and shut him¬ 
self up in the college of St. Barbe, where 
he devoted hiu#elf to close *study, and 
projected his History of France. Eneour-' 
aged# by the countenance and pecuniary , 
aid of cardinal Richelieu, he published his 
first folio volume in 1643, which was fol¬ 
lowed by the.secondhand third in 1646 
51. The coqrt rewarded him with 
a pension of 4000 livres, and"the tit|e of 
historiographer. His success induced him 
to compose an abiidgment, under the title 
• of Abridge Chronologique de VHistxdre de 
France , winch is superior to the original.^ 
In the latter lie gave an account of tlut“ 
origin of the public imposts, accompanied 
by some reflections, whiqfi offended the : 
rnini-ter Colbert. The author promised 
to correct these m a second edition. He - 
performed ITis promise, but at the same 
time informed his readers, that he was ^ 
compelled to <Jb so ; the result of which 
was the loss of half his pension in the 
firsf instance, and, on tarther complaint, of 
the whole. In 1675, the French academy 
gave him the place of perpetual secretary, 
in which character he prepared a sketch 
of its projected Dictionary. He died in 
1 (183. Mezerai was a man of great singu¬ 
larity in|tempcr and inunner, being caiis- 
tic, censorious, and little attentive to the 
common forms of Social life. As a histo¬ 
rian, lie is regarded as being jnore IkjIiI 
than accurate, \vit{i a style harsh and in¬ 
correct, but clear, energetic, and occasion¬ 
ally exhibiting*?! vigorous conciseness, not 
unworthy of Tacitus. Hjs materials were 
taken at second hand, and never from 
original sources. The latest edition of 
the AW&gt is that fif 1755, in 34 volumes,* 
J2mo., in which the suppressed passages 
of Jt!68 are restored.. Me&rai also wrote' 
Traitt deP Origine des Francois* with some 
translations; and a munlier of satirical. - 
pieces against the government, under the 
name of Sandricourt, have also been al- : 
tirihuted to him. • 
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. J Mr. 22 G;anjtalian adjective,which means 
' half, and is often used in musical lan- 
. guage, os mezzo forte, mezzo piano, mez- 
, • > f io voce, which imply nearly the same thing, 
' viz. a middle degree of piano or soft.— 

. Mexto soprano ; a pitch of voice between 
the Sopran'6 or treble and Counter-tenor. 

MezzokantJ:, abbate; the most distin¬ 
guished linguist of our age, as to theaWlli- 
v ty of speaking munerous languages. His 
t , acquaintance with languages is immense. 


MEZZO-^MICAH. 


rope. Lord Byron (see Moore’s work) 
calls professor Mezzoiante “a monster of 
languages, the Briareus of parts of speech, 
a walkingpolyglot, and v more, who ought 
to have existed at the time of the tower of 
Baltel, as universal interpreter.” Mezzo- 
titnte is processor of Gdsek in the universi¬ 
ty of Bologna, and was ap|K>intcd, in 1831, 
to the liigh office of apostolic prothonotary 
by the pope. 

Mezzotinto. (See Engraving.) 

Mi: one of tlm'six monosyllables adapt¬ 
ed by Guido to his hAcachords, and which 
was applied to the third and seventh notes 
of the natural diatonic scale. 

- Miami of the Lakes. (See Maumee.) 

Miami Canal. (See Canals , and Inland 
'iSTavigalion.) 

Miami ; a rfrer of Ohio, which rises in 
Hardin county, and runs south-westerly 
into the Ohio river at the south-west cor- 


eases. It woiild be well to contradistin¬ 
guish miasma from conh^r»on,and designate 
by the former term all the poisonous tnat-; 
ter of diseases, which is not generated in 
living animal bodies, but has, in some other 
way, entered the atmospheric air. One 
of the most powerful correctors of mias¬ 
matic effluvia is chloride of lime, which 
is getting much into use among naviga¬ 
tors ana other persons exposed to such 
effluvia. 

Miaulis, Andrew Vokos, a native of 
Hydra, was originally a poor sailor, who 
gained some property by his boldness and 
activity in the coasting trade. During the 
wars of the French revolution and those 
of Napoleon, he curried on a commerce 
with tiie French uiRi Spanish ports in 
spite of the English cruisers, built the first 
ship at Hydra (rj. v.), hut was shipwrecked 
on a voyage to Portugal, with the loss of 
all his fortune. He, however, recovered 
from his losses, and was held in great es¬ 
teem by his countrymen. Though averse 
to beginning the struggle for Greek free¬ 
dom, at the moment wheu it was com¬ 
menced, the first blow was no sooner 
struck, than he embarked heartily in the 
cause, and has ever been foremost in ex¬ 
posing himself, in sacrificing his fortune, 
and in giving an example of obedience to 
the government, and of disinterestedness, 
u Such is the man,” says Howe (Greek 
Rtvohdion), “ who commanded the Greek 
fleet; and so irreproachable is his charac- 


ner of the state. Its length is about 100 ter, that even in Greece, where the people 
miles. Its navigation is t it easy, but it *are so suspicious of their lenders, no voice 


affords nuiperous sites for mills and man¬ 
ufactories. * 

Miami, Little ; a river which rifees in 
Madison county, Ohio, and runs m a south¬ 
westerly direction about 100 miles, and falls 
into the Ohio river seven miles above Cin- 
< cinnati. It is one of the best mill-streams 
,in this state, but affords little navigation. 

Miami University. (See Oxford.) 

V, Miasma (from the Greek fiacua, any 
/ thing polluting); a term used in the doc- 
-trineof contagious and epidemic diseases, 
with different meanings; Some authors use 
• it precisely like contagion with others it 
signifies the contagious matter of chronic 
diseases; with others, that contagious 
' matter which collects in the atmosphere— 
.flying contagion. Some understand by 
miasma, the vehicle of contagion ; for in- 
stance, the puft of small-pox, which «ton- 
tains the proper contagious matter. Mubma 
obo signifies certain matter, in the atmos- 
• phene, owing its origin to putrefied animal 
jflfrnr vegetable bodies, or to the exhalation of 
^juumoroodies, and proifyicing specific dia¬ 


ls ever raised against Miaulis.” As admi¬ 
ral of the Gfeek fleet, in 1823, 24, 25, 20, 
he displayed the greatest coolness, cour- i 
age anti prudence, and soon liecanie the 
tereor ol the Turks. (See Greece, Revo¬ 
lution of.) Miaulis is now (1831) about 
63 years old. 

Mica. (See Appendix, end of this vtfr.’j 

Micah, the sixtn of the minor proph¬ 
ets, was a Morasthite, of the tribe of Judu. 
He prophesied in the reigns of Jothaui, 
Abaz and Hezekiah, from 749 to <579 
II. C. Nothing is known of his life or 
death. His prophecy is directed against 
Samaria and Jerusalem, whose sufferings, 
he declares, shall be greater than those of 
Babylon and the other gentile cities. The 
village of the Savior’s birth is designated 
by hijn (v. 2)—“ But thou, Bethlehem 
Ephratab, little among the thousands of 
Judah, out of thee shall come forth a 
ruler indsraol, whose generation is of old, 
from everlasting.” His style is pure and 
correct, his images hold, his denunciatioiW‘ 
full, of strcnirtfe'SiZid bitterness. ' 
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Michael (Hebrew, he who is equal tot 
fiodS is spoken of in Daniel (x,.13 and 21, 
sji, 1) as one of the “ chief princes,” and 
the “great prince.” Iu Jude (v, 9), lie 


.ft; 


made professor of philosophy at Gfiu 
tingen, where, in 1751, he was appoint¬ 
ed, with Haller, to draw up the con-*.’ 
stitution. of the new royal society of sci- 
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jp called the u archangel wJio disputed 1 cures, of winch lie was secretary and 
with the devil about the body of Moses!.’’ director, until some differences with one 


In the Revelation (\ii, 7), it is said “ there 
was war in heaven : Michael anil his 
angels fought against the drugon.” From 
thisexpressiun, it has been inferred that he 
was the chief of the celestial hierarchy; 
and it is in this character that the Catholic 
church pays him religious honors. Milton 
(vi) calls him “of celestial armies prince,” 
s:ud “prince of angels,” and attributes to 
Jiiui the command of the heavenly forces 
hi the war with Sati^i. 

Micuvix, St. ($. Miguel), the largest of 
the Azores, was discovered in 1444, and 
taken possession of by Cabral, in the 
mine of Portugal, to which power it now 
11 longs; lat. 37° 50' N.; Ion. 30° 30' W.; 
25 leagues S. E. lion i Terecira. In the 
jiierior it is mountainous, some of the 
.e aks rising to a height of more than 7000 
feet, and evidently of volcanic, origin. 
Earthquakes arc frequent, and the soil is 
in many places composed of volcanic, 
products. In the valleys it is fertile, and 
produces corn, potatoes, oranges, grapes, 
, sac lies, and plums. The rousts abound 
with fish, and then' are many mineral 
-{irings in the interior. The climate is 
.mid and agreeable. The commerce is 
unsiderable, principally' with England, 
Portugal and the U. shales. Tlie popula¬ 
tion is about 80,000; capital, ihinta Del- 
gada. (Sec shores, and Portugal. See 
also Webster’s Description of >Sl. .Michael, 
Boston, 1821.) In August last (1831), the 
troops of dona Maria took possession of 
St. Michael. 

Michaklih, John David; professor gt 
Gottingen, a celebrated theologian and 
Orientalist, bora at llalle, Fell. 27,1717, 
, where his father, Christian Benedict, was 
i distinguished professor of - the same 
branches. John David received his first 
instruction from his father, and afterwards 
studied iu the orphan house at Halle. 
.After taking his degrees, he mode a jour¬ 
ney to England and Holland, where lie 
formed connexions with several learned 
individuals in London and Oxford, and 
iu Leyde.ii. Alter Ins return to his native 
country, he prosecuted his studies with 
great ardor, and, in consequence of the 
death of professor Ludwig, was intrust¬ 
ed with the preparation of a catalogue 
faisonni of the Halle university library. 
Through the influoneejitfr * l je baron von 
Mlinchhauseu, ” ’ ^ 
vol. vijr». 




of his colleagues induced him to resign 
him posts and leave the society . From 
1753 tn 1770, he was one of the editors 
of the Gottingen Literary Notices, and 
from Y7§>\ to 1763, waS librarian to the 
university. After the death of Gesner 
(1761), lie undertook the direction of the 
philological seminary, from which so 
many eminent philologians hive proceed¬ 
ed. During tlie troubles of the seven 
years’ war, Micliaelis was ciqploycd in 
making preparations for an exploring ex¬ 
pedition into Arabia, which was* after¬ 
ward.*? undertaken by Niebuhr^iiiui which 
coiitrihuicd many imjiortaut explanations 
to obscure passages of scripture.. lie 
died in 1791. Ilis labors in biblical criti¬ 
cism and history arc nf great value. His 
principal works are Mosaisches Ttecht 
(6 vols.; second ed'rion, 5 voh*., 1776— 
80, translated into English, under the title 
of Commentaries on tlie Laws of Moses); 
Introductions to tare Study of the Old and m 
New Testaments (the latu*r has been 
translated by Marsh); Spicilegium Gcogrj » 
Hebraorum ; Translations <Jf the Old and 
New Testaments, with grammatical and 
lexicographical productions, lleyne and 
Eirhhory have furnished tributes to* his 
memory, and 4ie himself left an uutobf- 
ografphy. 

Mini aid, Joseph, a meynier of the 
French academy, and a mini of some 
literary fame, well known as a violent 
partisan of the Bourbons, was horn, in 
17ffl, and, in* 1791, went to Faria, where 
lie immediately began to write in the 
royalist Animals, lie was obliged lo 
conceal mm self during the reign of terror; 
and, under the directorial government, he 
was several times imprisoned, and was 
once, condemned to death by a military 
commission. At the time of his condem¬ 
nation, he was,the edjtor of the Quolidi- 
enne. lie*took flight, but, tlie sentence 
being subsequently annulled, he returned. 
After the 18th bf Fructidor, he was 
among jlie persons who were, ordered to’, 
be transported to Cayenne, hut he con¬ 
trived again to escape, and feund a refuge 
in tlie mountains of the Jura. * Of these 
events ho has given ail amusing account ‘ 
in a poem, entitled the Spring of a Pro- . 
scribed Man. During the reign of Niq>0- - 
leon, M. Michaud was the secret agent of, 
Louis XVIII, aiid the count IFArtois. 
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: ,He, however, celebrated die marriage of 
',‘fhe etnpennr and Maria Louisa, in a poem 
‘ called the Thirteenth Book of tlie iEneid, 

' or die, Marriage, of Aeneas and Lavinia. 
^Napoleon, nevertheless, who suspected 
him to be an enemy, would never grant 
,< lum any favor. Louis XVIII appointed 
him one of his supplementary readers, 
teensor-general of the journals, and officer 
- of the legion of honor.. After the second ■ 
abdication of the emperor, M. vUicljaud 
was elected a member of the chandler of 
deputies, but sat during only one session. 
He is the author of many pamphlets and 
poems, amf- of a Literary Joumev to 
Mount Blanc, and in some Picturesque 
Parts of Savoy; I listen of the Etnpire 
of Mysore (2 vote.); the History of the 
Crusades, (7 rota-); and of a groat num¬ 
ber of arti^es in the Universal Biography, 
hi 1830, he set out on an expedition to 
the East, in orijgr to visit the places 
memorable in tlie crusades, preparatory 
to a new t dition of his history. 

Michaud, Louis (!., 'younger brother 
, . of Joseph .Michaud, 1 ■ served in the army, 
'and attaint d the rank of captain during the. 
early campaigns of the revolution; hut, in 
. 1797, gave up his commission, in order to 
settle at Paris, as a partner with M. Giguet. 
*i v the printing business, lie and Iiis 

* jKirtner bciugS-oyalists, tlieir press was fre¬ 
quently employed in printing papers sent 
to them by Louis XVIII anrl bis brother; 
and, for an offence of this kind, M. Mi¬ 
chaud, in 1799, suffered tierce months’ im¬ 
prisonment in tlie Abbaye. Atiel the 
restoration, M. Michaud In-came king’s 
printer. Li 181(i, however, lie lost bis 
place, in consequence of Ins having print¬ 
ed various publications hostile to tlie 
charter. Michaud is the author of a Uis- ■ 

- lorical View of the first Wars of Napoleon 
(2 vols.j, and is the publisher <>£ the cele¬ 
brated Biographic Universdle (faris, 1811 
—1828), to which there were over 300 
contributors. Michaud is tlie author of 
numerous articles. 

Michaux, Aridri*, a celebrated travel¬ 
ler and botanist, bom ?t Sartory, near 
Versailles, in 1740, was early 1 'led by the 
‘ example of his father nud his own inclina¬ 
tions to devote himself to agricultural pur- 

• suits, but at the same time did nq$ neglect 
to cultivate tlie sciences and polite litera¬ 
ture. The lftes of his wife, soon after ail 
early marriage, interrupted bis prospects 




•Pyrenees and Spain, in company wit$ 
Delatnarck and Thoum, on a botanical ; 
excursion. In 1782, Lemomjicr qbtained 
.forhim permission to accompany Kops-J 
scau, who was appointed Persian consul 
to Persia, and after spending two years hi ; 
those parts, Michaox returned with,a She 1 
collection of plants and seeds. In 1785, 
he was sent to America for the purpose 
of sending out trees and shrubs for the 
establishment at Rambouillet, landed M? 
New York, and visited New Jersey, Pen^f 
sylviuiia and Maryland, &c. In 1787, 
formed a new establishment at Chanel*! 
ton for the procuring and preserving! 
plants, suid visited Georgia, "Florida, thm 
Bahamas, &c. In,17l«, he examined; 

the more nortlierii jiarts of die continent,' 
to the vicinity of Hudson’s bay. , The 
two gardens which, he had established at 
New York and Charleston were now.- 1 
in a flourishing condition, and had done 
much towards advancing arboriculture in 
the U. States. Soon after his return to 
Philadelphia, Michaux was sent to Louisi¬ 
ana by the French government,on a pulls' 
lie mission, and. in July, 1793, crossed 
the Alleghenies, and descended the Ohio) 
Tlie project in relation to which he had' 

I men sent having been abandoned, he re¬ 
turned, in December, to Philadelphia, by 
the way of Virginia. The next year, he 
again crossed the mouuUuns, and ex¬ 
amined the western jjarts of tlie U, States. 
The difficulties which be had to encoun¬ 
ter in these expeditions may be coaly 
imagined,. In 17!*i, be returned to Eli 
rojie, was diipwrecked on the coast of" 
llelland, but saved the greater part of liw 
valuable collection, and, on his arrival hi 
Paris, found that out of 00,000 stocks 
which he had sent out to Rambouillet, 
pnly u very small number had cscapea- 
the ravages of the revolution. MicmU^ 
was unable to obtain the arrears of hiS) 
ealaiy for seven years, or any employ¬ 
ment from the government, and occupied, 
himself in preparing materials for his 
works on North America. In 1800, how- 1 
ever, he was attached to the expedition, 
of Jlaudin to New Holland; but, after, 
visiting Teneriffe and the Isle of France, 
lie left the party, and went to Madagascar, 
where he soon after died of a fever (Ng- 
veirilier, 18021 His works ore Histoirt 
(leu Chines a£ VJhniriqut' Scptentrionak 
(Paris 1801, folio, with 36 plates, repre- 




vParis, where he became acquainted with Flora lioreidi-Americana (2 voku, 8vo^ 
Xemobnier, and acquired a taste for 1803, .with 52 plates, comprising .17© 
botafiy. He attended,the. lectures of, Jus- plants, and fllasfU 40 new genera). 
sicu, and, in 1780, visited Auvergne, the Micha«*7 Fniigmie AndM, aon bf tte 
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men, and, in 1780, visited 
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^.preceding, is the ’author of the North' 
Anupicun Sylva (5 vols., 8vo., Philadel¬ 
phia, 1817,150 colored engravings); and 
. of Travels in Ohio, Kentucky and Ten¬ 
nessee (London, 1805). (See North Ameri- 
;'can Review* vol. xiii.) 

Michel Angelo, or Michelangelo. 
(See Jhigelo.) 

Michigan; a territory of the U. States. 
This territory may be viewed in two as- 

i ieets—one, as presented by its political 
imita, established by the acts of congress 
of January, 1805, uud April, 1818; the 
‘ other as exliibited by the natural bonnda- 
t . ries by which it will probably be defined 
■when it enters the confederacy; and 
* known by tbc appropriate and more usual 
designation of Michigan Proper. The 
whole extent of country called Michigan, 
lies between 41° .‘18' 58" and 48° 87' N. 
lat., and 82° 1.7, and nearly 05° W. Ion. 
from Greenwich. That portion lying VV. 
of 87° lO' Ion., comprises the extensive 
district attached to Michigan, and con¬ 
templated to la; set off and organized ns a 
new territory. This latter region, bor¬ 
dering east on lake Michigan, north on 
lake Superior (nenrly half of which item- 
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Winnebugoee, Cffippewas, Ottawas and -7 
Rota watermen, a tract of about 6,000,006'* 
acres of land, of which 2,300,000 are sup-, i 
posed to be within the limits of die con- •' 
, templated territory. About 132,000 in . 
the vicinity of Green bay have also been 
ceded. The former cession comprehends ; 
nwirly all the mining district of the Fppcr ' 
Mississippi. It is occupied principally 
by the Winnebago, Chippewa and’ .Sioux 
tribes of Indians. The white population, 
coniine* chiefly to Green bay and the 
mining district, is estimated at 6000. 
Military posts are established at Green 
bay, Prairie du Chien, for^Snelling, on 
the St. Peters, and fort Winnebago, at the 
portage of the Fox and Wisconsin rivers. 
Settlements are firmed, more*or less ex- 
tensive, at Green bay; Pembina, ton Red' 
rivertof lake Winnipeg; Prairie du Chien, 
on the Mississippi, and the* lead mine, , 
bounding on the Mississippi and Wiscon- - 
sin .—Michigan Propet lies between 41 a 
*38' 58" and 46° 50'. IS. lat., and 82° 15 
and 87° 10' W. Ion., and is Iwundcd N, 
by lake Superior, hi. by St. Mary’s river, 
lake Huron, St. Clair river, lake St. Clair, 
Detroit river, and lake Erie; S. by Ohio 


braces), uud the chain of small lakes con¬ 
necting that Mediterranean with the heads 
of the Mississippi, and west and north¬ 
west on the Upper Mississippi, has been 
little explored. Judging from known 
portions of it, however, it must gradually 
assume, as its resources are developed by 
tbc progress of improvement, great inter¬ 
est and importance. The country in¬ 
cluded between the Fox nu^l Wisconsin 
( rivers, and the western shore of lake 
' Michigan, bears a highly inviting cliarac- 
, ter. The soil is a rich, black ulluvial, 
irrigated by innumerable veins of water. 
The face of the country is unbroken by 
Mils of any magnitude.' From its north¬ 
ern extremity south to the Milwalky and 
the beads, of Rock river, it is covered 
with a dertse forest, opening, as traced far¬ 
ther down to the southern bend of lake 
. Michigan,into fertile and extensive prairies. 
It is not marked by that sterility which 
usually distinguishes mineral -> regions. 
Explorers have noticed, us a feature of 
geological interest, the entire alisence of 
pebbles upon the surface of'thcse prairies, 
and to a depth of two or three feet. The 
, . succceiling stratum is of cluy. More than 
36,000,000. pounds of lead wore yielded, , 
•: by the mining district, from the autumn of 
*24 to that of *21). The southern shore of 
,lake Superior affords strong indication of 
copper. By the ireahiof Prairie, du Chien, 
1829, the U. Stetcs/qmrdVased of* the 
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and Indiana; and W. by a‘ line dividing 
lake Michigan .V and S. to Big Beaver* 
island ; and thence running due N. tojhfc 
national boundary in lake Superior. TheSc 
limit-. comprehend aliout 60,500 square 
miles, of which a third, perhaps, is cover¬ 
ed with water. They comprise two'pen- , 
insulasthe larger, being the peninsula 
of Michigan, bounded E. by lakes Erie, 

St. Clair and Huron, and W. by lake. 
Micnigan, containing about 36,000 square 
miles ; the', smaller, bounded S. by the 
straits of Mackinac, E. by the river St. 
Mpry, N. by lake Superior; containing 
about 2000 square miles. The former is 
about 280 miles long, N. and S., and from 
180 to 2|)0 broad, E. and W. From the 
base of the pepinsula, as far N. as Grand 
and Saginaw rivers, the country- has been 
ceded by the Indians. The jurisdiction 
of Michigan extends over all theXeiritoiy* 
of the Ik States E. of the Mississippi and 
N. of Illinois. • As generally indicating its 
geological and imneralogical diameter, we 
may remark, that the rook is covered with 
a bed of alluvial earth, from 30 to lSOfert^ 
deep. * The rocks belong to the seconda* 
ry class. The strata, in thj sou them part 
of the territory, are sumiosed to dip S. E' 
at ( ou angle of about with the horizon.. 
Ferriferous sand rock, saliferous rock,- 
and inill-stoue, grit, are found alternating . 
on the surface, at various jwints in the; 
middle and westdln parts of the pcniqsu-. , 
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•,1a. Salt springs occur on the branches resembles, in its soil, forests, form anti 
of many of the interior rivers. Bog iron climate, the northern part of the peninsu- 
vwe, lead ora, gypsum and bituminous la of Michigan. In the southern part of 
coal are found, though in inconsiderable the territory, die climate is temperate; in 
quantities.- Peat is abundant in many * the northern, cold. Snow falls at Detroit, 
parts of the territory. The ftice of the from <> to 18 inches deep, and remains 
country is generally level or gently undu- two or three w-eeks. The transition from 
' lating. A strip of table, laud, stretching , the cold of spring to the heat of summer 
N. and S., and assuming, as it is traced is rapid ; from summer to winter, gradual 
N., die character of a ridge, divides the and prolonged. As general characteris- 
waters emptying eastward into laliys Erie, tics, die spring is wet and backward; 
St. Clair and liuron, from those passing summer, dry ; autumn, mild ; winter, 
westward into lake Michigan. Itsefeva- cold and dry. The average temperature is,- 
tion is estimated to be IKK) feet ubove the in the spring, 50° of Fahrenheit; summer, 
level of die Ikkes. South of a line drawn 80°: vv inter, 20°; autumn, GO 0 to G5°. The. i 
due W. from the southern extremity of rivers, with the exception of St. Mary’s,» 
lake lluroy, the country consists of o|x*n St. (.'lair, ami Detroit, which form coo- 
land, known by the liniTie of Oak-plains. necting links in the great chain of lakes, 
The soil is a loam, with varying proper- arc small. They rise near the dividing 
. tions of clay. It becomes fertile by Vulti- ridge, and run, with a rapid current, E 
vation, and is good 'arm land. In the or \V. Their numerous branches fur* 
country bordering on U. t Kalemugoo and lush abundance of mill-scats lir all parts 
St. Joseph rivers, prairiet of a black, rich, of the country. From the greater prox- 
nlluvial soil and unusual productiveness, ii/iity of the ridge to the eastern border 
frequently occur. The northern jiart of of the jieiiiiisiila, the streams running K. 
die peninsula is in the oceiqiation of In- an* of course shorter than those which 
dians, and lues been little explored, except take a contrary direction. They ait* also, 
along the borders. The land is in many in general, smaller, and navigable to less 
__ places more elevated than that farther extent. Tiiunder hay river, emptying 
south, and is covered with die trees usu- into Thunder hay, and Cla-huiyan river, 

■ **!£• found in those latitudes. The In- mto the straits of Mackinac, awS the only 
dians raise <5t»m in abundance. The considerable streams N. of Saginaw 
peninsula Iietween the straits of Macki- bay, 
nac and lake Superior, as firsts is known, 

- The Detroit river is about 25 m.* long; average hr. 1 n:.: average depth, G fathoms; 

current,*2 ni. per lafiir. ( 

“ St. Cher, 40 m. long; ship-channel.*35 in.; average br. 4 m.; aver 

age dep b, 8 fathoms; current; ■'! m. j>er hour. * 

‘ “ St. Mary's, 50in. long; ship channel, 35 m.; average hr. i m.; eu> 

rent, exclusive of rapids, 14 m. 

Lake St. Clair, 24 m. long'; hr. 30 m.; circuin. 90 in,; depth, 20 feet. 

“ Huron, 280 in. long f coasted, S. shore, 3G0 in. long; hr., exclusive 

of the v ast hay, on the N. E. coast, 90 in.; medium depth, 900 feet. 

“ Michigan, -100 m^long: hr. 00 ni.; medium depth, 1*00 feet. 

“ Superior, 420 m. long; coasted, S. shore, 530; br. 170; med. depth, 

900 feet. 


Comparative Estimated Elevation of the Lakes above the Atlantic, at Ihgh Tide. 
Superior. Mean full of‘St. Mary’s from point Iroquois, 00 m. (excl. of rap.), 12 ft. Id in. 
Saultffall) St. Mary’s, ns ascertained by gen. Gratiot, Eng.dep^im.22 10 

Sugar island rapids, 4 ft.; Nihisb, 5, . ..9 

Huron. St- Clair rapids, 4 m., 1 ft., G in.; 1 j m., 1 ft.,G in., as ascertained 

by Mr. Lyon,.3 

St Ciair river, 30 m., 4 iw. per m., ..10 

St. Clair. Detroit river, 25 m., 3 in, per m.,.{> 8 

Erie, Abcfre Atlantic at high tidt^as ascertained by N. Y. canal com., 500 

^ • . 

Elevation of lake Sujierior,.* s.G23 ft 7 in ■ 


, These estimates; except where exact 
I/ knowledge has been obtained, can lie 
• i? regarded as approximations only. A rise 


and full of water occurs daily, though ir-w 
regularly„at Gm^f'f/jay. It has also been 
observed “* -c 


itbem point of lake 
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Huron. Experimehts wliich have been 
instituted, have foiled to determine Wheth¬ 
er it can be regarded as a tide. The 
animal and vegetable productions are such' 
asKarc usually found in the same latitudes. 

‘ Game, fisb„and aquatic birds, are in great 
abundance and variety. The civil divis- 


finst made in the beginning of the last ' 
century. The government, under the 
dominion of the French, was arbitrary,'’ 
uniting the civil and military authority m ’ 
the poyvbr of .a “ commandant.” Lands 
were held of the king, and uudcrgrautfif 
temporary dr permanent, were made by 


• ions of tbe territory are those of counties hjjj governor-general, to which feodal rent 
and townships. The legislative power is was usually incident. The rules regu¬ 
lating the rights of property, particularly 
in reganl ty the marriage relation, succes¬ 
sion and devises, were those, ofthe French 
customary law, called coutume de Paris , 
as for us applicable to the circumstances 
of the country. These wye abrogated, 
as to further i(.cognition in the territory, 
in Id 10. In 1703, the French possessions 
in Canada wore seeded to England. By 
the treaty of Paris, 1783, this country’ was 
transferred to the,!'.'States. From this 
period, the English govemmdht ceased to 
exercise a criminal jurisdiction over it. 
In 1700, under Jay’s*treaty of ’94, po&- 


vested in a governor and council; the 
latter elected biennally, and restricted to 
unnual sessions of 00 days each ; the ex-, 
ecutivo, in a governor appointed for terms 
of three years; the judicial, in a supreme, 
court, consisting of three judges, whose 
terms of office are four years; circuit 
* courts, held by two of the superior judges; 
and subordinate jurisdictions, as county 
courts, magistrates, &e. Detroit is the 
seat of government. It is situated on the 
right bank of the river, 18 miles from lake 
Erie, and 7 from lake St. Clair. Its site 
is'ari elevation of about 30 feet above the 


level of the river. It contains about 400 * session of these upper posts was defiver- , 
houses, and 3000 inhabitants. The plan ed to the American government. The • 


of the town, upon the river, and for 1200 
feet back, is rectangular; in the rear of 
this, triangular. The streets are from 50 
to 200 leet wide. Three roads, construct¬ 
ing by the general gov eminent, terminate 


North-western .territory was ceded by 
Virginia, New York, Massachusetts and 
Connecticut to the U. States, and, in 
1767, congress passed an ordinance for its 
government; amended in 1789, to adapT 


•in the centre of the town ;—the Chicago, it to the new government of the l T . Wiqjes. 
leading to Illinois; the Saginaw, to the which had taken effect ki the interun 
head of Saginaw hay : the fort Gratiot, to 
the foot of lake Huron. A I'nitetl States' 
roml, leading from Detroit to Ohio, has 
been completed. Ninety vessels, of which 
40 belong to Detroit, trade to that port. 

Their tonnage is about (5000 fc ‘Those be¬ 
longing to tluv port discharge there regu¬ 
larly, und have their outward cargot's, 
supplied by the country. Steam-boats 
go regularly to Buffalo, arriving and de-, 
parting daily. There are nine ; aggregate 
tonnage, 2000.' With every’ natural fa¬ 
cility for becoming a place of importance, 
the condition Of Detroit bus hitherto de¬ 
pended on the precarious support afford¬ 
ed by the fur trade, the disbursement of 
public moneys, while a military jarst, and 
flic liberal appropriations by government 
for public objects. The impulse and 
effect produced by the settlement and 


cultivation of the surrounding country, 
was wanting. This, though recent in 
Michigan, has commenced, and is rapidly 
increasing. A strong and increasing tide 
of immigration has set in. The causes of 
prosperity once in action, their results 
will probably he shown there? *as they 


The expenses of the territorial govern¬ 
ment, consisting of the salaries of the 
governor, secretary, council, superior 
judges, district attorney apd marshal, all 4 
appointed by flie general government, are 
defray ed by the l T . States; khose of the 
county and township governments by di¬ 
rect tax. A delegatfc to cougress is elect¬ 
ed biennially, who inay debate, but not 
vjjte. The* qualifications necessary to 
suffrage are—to be a free white rnaie of 
ago; citizenship; a year’s residence in 
the terrjtory; payment of at county or 
territorial tax. By the articles of com¬ 
pact, slavery is prohibited. The number 
of Iudians witliin the peninsula, is esti¬ 
mated at 9000; yithin the territory of 
Michigan, at 40,000. Those in the j>enin- 
sulu are ^hij^iewas, Potnwutamies und 
Ottawas, and are ldndrcd tribes. The 
Potavvatamies live on reservations of land 
in the St. Joseph country'. The Ottawa* 
and Cftippcwas of Thunder bay, Sagi-* 
now, and river nu Sable,, own all the 
peninsula north apd west of a line drawn 
from the forks of Grand to the source of 
Thunder bay river. They are hunters 


have usually been manifested elsewhere, and trappers. The Ottawas are the most 
The population of Michigan Projfcr ex- agricultural in their habits, and a band of 
ceeds 40 000. BegufilTsl'tt tTents were this tribe have a flourishing settlement at. 
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• L’Arbre Cfoche, on the western const of 
; lake Huron. The borders of St. Clair 
«river andflake, rivers Detroit, Raisin, Clin- 
' ton, and Plaisance bay, at die mouth of 
-the Raisin, are settled by French inhab¬ 
itants,, .They occupy n belt of land on 
. the borders of these streams, three miles 
broad. They are civil, honest, unobtru¬ 
sive and industrious, with little educa¬ 
tion, and essentially deficient in enterprise. 

Michigan, Lark ; one of the %e great 
lakes in tli<‘ northern part of the United 
States, and wholly within the territory of 
these states. It lias the Michigan Terri¬ 
tory on the toast, Indiana on the south, 
and is connected on the north-east with 
Jake Hurqn, by. tin? strait of Mackinac. 
Its length is nearly thrfe hundred miles, 
it- breadth about sixty miles, and its aver¬ 
age depth about IKK) tret, The diAanee 
from tiie southern extremity to the .Mis¬ 
sissippi is lfil miles. Lon. 84° Iff to 87°* 
8' W.; lot 41° 15'.'to 45°35' N. It con¬ 
tains, acegnling to Hutchins, 10,8ti8,()00 
acres. The waters tire clear and 
wholesonn, and contain many kinds of 
fish. In tin* north-west part there are two 
large !>ays, Noquet’s and (isecn. (For 
other particulars, see Michigan Tt rrihrif.) 

MicHii.iMAC&l>'xc,or.MAi:KiNA«;;apost- 

and miliuiry post in Michigan. !t 
' is situated ujfbn an island in the struit 
connecting lake Huron and lake Michi¬ 
gan ; the best authorities now give to the 
j. town and island the name Mackinac, and 
to the county .of which tjie town is the 
^ capital, and the strait in which it is situ¬ 
ated, that of Markilitnarkinac. The com¬ 
mon pronunciation is Mark-i-naw, and 
the name is nor un frequently written id. 
this niounch The island is about nine 
miles in’ circuit. The tovVn is on t ( he 
“ south-east side of the Island, on a small 
cove, which is surrounded by a steep cliffy 
150 feet high. It consists of tipo streets 
parallel with the lake, intersected by oth¬ 
ers at right angles, and contains a court¬ 
house, a jail, and several stores. Tht; 
population of the county, in ]H30, was 
877. -It is much resorted to by fur-trad¬ 
ers, and during the surpiricr it* visited by 
thousands of Indians, on their way to 
Dhirnrnond’s island. On a cliff above 
the town is the fort. The highest sum- 
“itiit of the hill is 300 feet above tlfe lake; 
grid it aifordg an extensive view of the, 
lakes Michigan and Huron. Lon. 84° 4tK 
W.; lat. 45° 54' N. 

, Michijuima8ki mac, 8'rtv aits of; achan- 

nel connecting lake Michigun witli lake 
i Huron, 40 miles long from east to west, 

„ and 4 miles wide in thd narrowest part. 


Mickls, William Julius, an English 
poet, the son of a Presbyterian clergy¬ 
man, was born in Scotland, in 1734, and 
received his education at Edinburgh. At 
first he engaged in business as a brewer, 
but not succeeding, he devotml Imnself to 
literature, and removing to London, was 
noticed by lord Lyttleton. In 1705, he 
.was employed as corrector of the press in 
the Clarendon printing-office at Oxford, 
when* he published a poem entitled the. 
Concubine, in imitation of Spenser, re¬ 
published with the title of Sir Mtirtyu. 
He afterwards edited Peurclfs Collec¬ 
tion of Poems, 4 vols. supplementary to 
that' of Dodfcley. In 1775, apfiourcd his 
principal jiroduction^a translation of the 
Lusiud of Camoens. Prefixed to the 
poem is a historical and critical Introduc¬ 
tion, including a life of Camoens; and 
the work itself is executed in a manner 
highly creditable to the talents of tlie 
translator. In 1778, Mr. Mickle accom¬ 
panied commodore Johnson as his secre¬ 
tary on a mission to Lisbon; ami died u- 
1788. llis poetical works were published 
collectively, m ;{ vols. 8vo., 1807, with a 
biographical memoir. 

Mickomktek ; an instrument fitted.to 
telescopes in the focus of the object- 
glass. for measuring small angles or dis¬ 
tances, as the apparent diameters of the 
planet*, Ac. Various forms have been 
given to this mst’ument by different au¬ 
thors, and various claims have been urg¬ 
ed for the honor of the invention. It 
seems, however, to belong to Gascoigie* 
an E>tg!i.4hpgin, though it is doubtful 
whether Huygens did not also invent the 
rue which housed, without any knowl¬ 
edge oTthu* of tin 1 former. Under all 
the forms of this instrument, the princi¬ 
ple of operation isj the same, which is, 
tlfut it moves a fine wire parallel to itself, 
in the plane of the picture of an object, 
formed in the, forus of the telescope; and 
with such accuracy as to measure with 
the greatest precision its perpendicular 
distance from a fixed wire in the same 
plane, by Which means the apparent di l 
nrneters of the planets, ami other small 
angles, are exactly; determined. This 
may lie illustrated .as follows:—Let a 
planet he viewed through a telescope, 
and when the parallel w’ires are opened 
to such a distance as to appear to touch 
exactly the two opposite extremities of 
the disy of the plunet, it is obvious that 
the perjlcndicufur distance between the 
wires is then equal to the diameter of 
.object in Jlic focusj}f the object-glass. 

Michoscofk. IJhe history ot tin* rtii 
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otoscope is veiled ill considerable obscu- cd to the difference of the distance of au 
rity, and among the modems the discov- ’ object from the lens and the distance. ) 
cry of tliis instrument has been claimed • when seen without its- assistance. Th&, 1 
by several individuals. The ancients ap- latter distance (the distance of distinct * 
.pear to have been acquainted with vision of minute objects witli the naked 
it in one of its forme; for Seneca says, eye) varies in different persons, and ar • 

“ Letters, though minute and ohscurc, different periods of life. Some measure 
appear larger and clearer through a glass ‘ therefore must be assumed as ii standard. 


bubble filled with water.” In the middle 
■'ages tliis knowledge was lost. Tpc in- 
, vention of the modern instrument is at¬ 
tributed by the celebrated Dutch mathe¬ 
matician Huygens, to a countryman.of 


before we can express the amplifying 
power of a lens so as mutually to have 
the sank;'idea of the magnitude of an ob¬ 
ject. Some authors adopt ten inches as 
the •standard of the focus of the eye, in> - 


his, nunied Drebell, who constructed tier ordinary circumstances, and its deiy 
them about l<i21, or 31 years after the maf character makes it a cqpvenient mul- 
, invention of the telescope. Borelli at- tiplier or dh.nor. Witli this decimal 
tributes it to Janset^tlie reputed contriver standard ,we can determine the magnifv- 
of the telescope ; Vivmni to Galileo, itig power of lenses of any focal length, 
The first microscope, consisting of 1 two or formed of any substance (media). 


double convex lenses, seems to have been 
made by F. Fontana, a Neapolitan, vVho 
dates his invention from 1G18. The nu¬ 
merous forms of microscopes may he in¬ 
cluded under the heads of single, com¬ 
pound refracting and compound reflect¬ 
ing microscopes. The theory of the 


or formed of any substance (media). 
TlmS if we have,a lens which requires 
for distinct vision the objedl to be one 
inch from its centre (in a double convex), 
we Vimst divide the standard ten by one 
which will give tan as the piagnifyiiig 
power. If the lens require the objta-t to 
he 1 -25th of an inch distant, its magnify- 


single microscope may be thus explained., ing power will he 250. We have called 
We all know that at a small distance we the magnifying power in the first instance 
see more distinctly than at a large.’ If ten, because the length of the object is 
we look at two men, one 200 feet distant, increased ten times; but as its breadth kf 


the other 100 feet, the former will appear also increased tea times, the real mygni-' 
only half the height of the latter, or the Tying power of the lens. i»ten times ten* 
angle which the latter subtends to the, eye or a hundred. The common fiiriu of the 
of the observer will be twice that sub- magnifiers employed for microscopes is 
tended by the former. Hence we must double-convex, and they should be made^ 
conclude, that the nearer we cair bring an ns thin as possible; for tl|p wandering or™ P 
object to the eye, the larger it will appear, sprtsading out of the rays proceeding 
Now- if to render the parts,fit a minute from an object when refracted by a lens 
object distinguishable, we bring it very with spherical surfaces, whereby an in- 
near the eye (supple within oiie or two distinctness is produced in its image, will 
inches), il will become very indistinct and he decreased, as the square of the thick- 
confused, in consequence of the great ness of the lens employed, and the loss 
divergence of the raj s of light from the af light in passing through the lens is less 
abject, and the power of the crystallflie in proportion as it is thin,—Within a few 
lons of the eye not being sufficient to cob years, diamonds have bOen formed into 
Ject the rays whereby an image of the fpnses in consequence of their high rc- 
object may he formed on the retina at Tractive power, whereby we can obtain 
the proper distance on the back of the lenses of any degree of magnifying pow- 
eyc. Now if we employ a single mirror or with comparatively shallow curves, 
scope, which consists of a convex lens and as the dispersion of color in tliis sulv 
iisuully made of glass (though any other stance isaas lcKv ns in water, the lensiis 
transparent substance would have the nearly achromatic. Next to the diamond 
same power in a greater or less degree), the sapphire possesses all llie |lowers re¬ 
am! mounted in a brass setting, and place quisite for the formation of pcrfect.mag 
it between the object and the eye, the nifiersjand presents less difficulty in theif 
former being in the focus of the glass, construction; hepce die expense of ern- 
the diverging ruys from die object will be ploying it is considerably less.—A com- ., 
refracted and rendered parade^ by the pound refracting microscope is*an itistru- > 
lens, and thus we shall obtain*u distinct meat consisting of two or more convex 
i *tnd near view of the object. The in- lenses, by one of which an enlarged im- 
creuse of apparent m^iitudo qjitained by age of the object is formed, and then by ^ , 
the employment of lenses, is proportion- means of the oflter employed tes an eye- 
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glass, a magnified representation of the 
enlarged image is obtained. The dis¬ 
tance at which the two lenses of a com¬ 
pound microscope are placed from each 
other must ^always exceed the sum of 
their focal lengths, in order that die im¬ 
age may be formed by the object-glass 
in the anterior focus’of the eye-glass. 
Compound microscopes have been con- 
• structed" of almost all possible dimensions, 
from a few inches in length to tLgit of 20 
feet; but from experience it appears that 
wlwnever their magnitude is augmrtited 
beyond a certain point, the effect is di¬ 
minished, tlamgh we suppose the am¬ 
plifying power of both microscopes the 
same.—The solar microscope consists of 
a common microscope Connected with a 
reflector and" condenser, the former be¬ 
ing used to throw tbs sup’s light dn the 
fitter, by w hich it is Condensed to illumi¬ 
nate the* object placed in its focus. This 
object is also in the focus of the micro- 
opic leas on the other side of it, which 
transmits a magnified image of it ’ to a 
wall or screen (sometimes a combination 
of two magnifying lenses is used). The 
magnifying power will be greater in pro¬ 
portion*ns the focal distance of the object¬ 
-glass compared with the distance of tie* 
or screen from the object-glasr- is 
less. Tlie principle of the lucernal mi¬ 
croscope in the same, except that a lamp is 
used instead of the sun to illuminate the 
objects; this lamp is enclosed in y. lantern, 
to screen the light from tig: observers. 

Microcosm (fronifn*/>«t, little, and 
the universf); the name given to mpn in 
the times when astrology flourished, us it 
was supposed that his organization accu¬ 
rately corresponded to the Organization of 
the universe, called in this c4se macrocft• 
mos (from meaning great, and * 0 ^ 0 , 
the universe). The different parts ao4 
limbs of man were made to com speed t# 
the different parts of the universe: and ere 
grgvings are found in works of that tine; 
•tn which man stands in the centre of the 
universe, surrounded 4iy lines indicating 
the various connexions of the heavenly 
bodies w ith Jiis limbs. Tlfis idfta owes its 
origin partly to the importance whirl! 
eany ages attributed to the position of 
yuan in the universe. The earjh is at 
first always ponceived of as the centre of 
the universe * the heavens are a /nere 
dome over this earth, to give light, &c); 
and man, the present lord of the earthly 
.creation, is considered actually the lord 
o all the creation. Close relations be- 
»ween him and the vast cosmological 

phenomena are then ir^kgined. But the 
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progress of science makes hum modest. 

It Bhows him that he belongs only, to 
one period of a small planet.— Micro- 
tom, is stilt used in a figurative sense for 
man. . ' 

Microscopic ai. Ammals^oi* Animal - 
cui.es. Animalcule in a general sense de - 
note's a small animal. It is here used. to. 
denote one so minute that its form and * ’ 
parts cannot be distinguished without the 
aid of the microscope. Microscopical 
animals may he described 11 s more or less 
translucid, destitute of members, and in 
which no vestiges of eyes have yet I men 
discovered. They are contractile in 
whole or in part, possessed of the sense, 
of touch, and nourisji themselves exclu-. 
sivelv by absorption. If particles of ani- .. 
innl or vegetable mayor are a few days 
infused in the most limpid water, on ap¬ 
plying the smallest portion of it *to the 
microscope, innumerable such animals of 
\arious shapes are discovered, Those 
have been deupminnted inflatory animal¬ 
cules. They arc also found in the* mud , 
of ditches, the scum of stagnant waters, 
&.c. The origin of animalcules is a point 
of extreme difficulty, because their exist¬ 
ence seems solely dependent on the ud - 
ventitious union of animal or vegetable 
substances, and a simple fluid. There is 
great reason to conclude that their genus 
exi^t, not only .in the air, but also in the 
macerating substances, or even in the 
fluid itself) and are gradually unfolded 
according to circumstances. Among 
fliese, heat and putrescence seem the 
most indispensable. The degree of heat 
to which infusions may he exposed, and 
still produce animalcules, is very different. 
The smaller species still originate after 
infusions have been subjected to 212" 
Fahr. in dost* vessels. These appear to ' 
hi capable of withstanding a much, great¬ 
er degree of heat than the larger animal¬ 
cules. Milk, blood, urine and other, ani¬ 
mal fluids ahotuia with unirnulcules after 
standing a certain time, though in their 
natural state they do not contain them. 
There is no certain law with regard to 
the particular species produced by any 
particular infusion. In general, several 
different species will be'exhibited, which 
disappear and' are succeeded by others; 
and sometimes where there arc myriads 
of one kind, a solitary animalcule of a 
remote genus is found among them- 
Vinegaj is full of minute eels, which are , 
also found in paste. Midler conceives 
that the sea abounds in animalcules pecu« 
liar to itself) aybcSpallanzani observes 
rbdl vegetable substances dissolving in 
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sea water produce swarms of animal¬ 
cules. The minuteness of animalcules 
surpasses the conception of the human 
mind. Leeuwenhoek, calculate that the 
size of some is to that of a mite, as the 
"size of a lxa* to that of a horse; a hun¬ 
dred others will not exceed the thickness 
of a single hair; and ten thousand of a 
different species may be contained in the 
space occupied by a grain of sand. The 
most powerful microscopes can only dis¬ 
cover points in motiup in the fluid, gradu¬ 
ally decreasing until they become imper-, 
ceptible to the view. The shape of ani-* 
■ irtalcules is infinitely diversified: one is 
, a long slender line ; another is coiled up 
like an cel or a servientsome are circu¬ 
lar, elliptical or globular; others resem¬ 
ble a triangle or a cylinder. Some re- 
sejnble thin, flat plates, mid some may be 
compared to a number of thin articulated 
seeds. One is like a funnel; ‘another 
like a bell; others cannot he compared to 
any object familiar to our senses. Cor- 
. tain animalcules, such as the jirotens 
difflutns, cun change their figure at pleas¬ 
ure, being sometimes extended to an 
immoderate length, at other times con¬ 
tracted to a point. ‘ One moment they 
arc inflated to a sphere, the next com¬ 
pletely flaccid; and then various eminen¬ 
ces will prrtjoct from the surface, altering 
them apparently into animals entirely dif¬ 
ferent. Their peculiar motion is not* less 
remarkable. In several species it consists 
of incessant gyration on the head as a 
centre, or round a particular point, as if 
one of the fo.ci of an cllip-jp.* The pro¬ 
gression of others is by means of leaps or 
undulations; some swim w ith the velocity 
of an arrow; the eye (an hardly follow 
them ; some drag their bodies along as if 
with painful exertion, and others seem to 
remain in perpetual rest. Their food* is 
not yet indisputably ascertained. Proba¬ 
bly it consists both of animal and vegetable 
matter; and they also prey on each other. 
They propagate by eggs, by living foetuses, 
and by a portion of the body being de¬ 
tached. Whether they have any union 
of sexes, like the larger animals, is keenly 
contested. The mode of the multiplica¬ 
tion of animalcules, by division into two 
or more parts, was first observed by M. de 
; Snusaure. If one of tho kinds of animal¬ 
cules propagating in this manner is isolat¬ 
ed in a watch gluss, the traces of a con¬ 
traction around the middle of the body 
■becomes visible, which mark!incipient 
, division. Tho stricture soon increases 
insensibly, and the aahnul then somewhat 
resembles a blownuladdcr *tied (tight 
“V | •. 
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across. The contraction gradually aug~ 
ments, and the animalcule is at length < 
changed into two spherules connected dv 
a angle point. At last they separate, and 1 - 
' two perfect animals are produced. Other 
kinds divide iu different manners, which 
we have not room to descrita. We will 
mention only the volvoxelobator,a globular 
animalcule of a grbenish color, visible by 
the naked eye. It is frequently found «ri 
the water of ditches and marshes abound 
ing with growing vegetables, us well as 
those in a decomposing state. Its mode • ‘ 
of progression is by revolving on itself 
like a sphere ; whence it%name. This 
animalcule consists of extremely transpa 
rent membranaceous substances, contain 
ing minute globules irregularly disjiersec! 
within it. On examination with,a \cry. 
powerful magnifier, the globules appear to 
lie so many young volvoxes, eftcli provided 
with its diaphanous membrane, and within 
that again is involved Another race of de¬ 
scendants. Some discrvers have discov¬ 
ered even down to the fifth generation in 
the parent; others e not been able to 
see further than the third. When the 
volvoxes have attained a certain maturity, 
the included young lie gin to move; they 
detach thenisches from the parent, amf 
successively escaping from the invesjjag • 
membrane, swim about. When all have 
left it, the common envelop!’, or mother, 
becomes motionless, bursts and disapjiears. 
Then the new volvoxes rapidly increase • 
in size f ilieir^included. globules likewise - ** 
grow, they begin to move, the parent 
bursts, and the young swim at large., By 
isolating these animals in watch-glasses, 
the thirteenth successive generation from 
a single parent has been obtained. The 
congers to which-animalcules are exposed 
infinitely exceed those attendant on the 
larger animals, not only from the noxious 
qualities imparted to "infusions but from 
evaporation. According to Muller, sev¬ 
eral of the larger species are destroyed, 
and totally dissolved, by simple contact , 
with tho air. Sogie he has seen decoin- ■ 
posed on approaching the edge of a drop; 
and othqjts, uAnidst the rapidity of tiiqir 
course, have tyeeii dissolved in a moment 
Too much heat and cold are alike fatal to * 
them; the anguUlftdf vinegar, however, 
cuh eifdure a great degree of eold. Doc¬ 
tor Power, remarks that dje vinegar may 
be frozen and thawed sev end ^times over, 
and they will still remain, as lively as ever. - 
Some animalcules can be revived after the 
viuil functions have 1>eeu suspended for a • 
long, perhaps an unlimited, time. This is 
the case, for instance, with the wheel ani-’' 
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mal, a singular animalcule. When the. 
water containing this animal evaporates, 
it becomes languid, the shape altera, and 
tiie animal tp appearance dies. Its figure 
is now so ‘diminished and distorted as to 
have little resemblance to tiie living ani- 
. mat It grows dry and hard $ yet the an- 
. hnal may still be revived, on being mqjs- 
tened, after days, months, and even 
years. It lias been said that those which 
have Jjeen dead for years, revive |us soon 
as those that have been dry only a few 
hours. Fontana revived them after lining 
dry for two years. The presence of sand 
viith the water is absolutely necessary for 
their revival. Animalcules are found in 
the seminal fluid, but in none of the other 
fluids of the animal body$ if recent. 

Midas, the son of Gordius and Cybelo, 
was an ancient king of .-Phrygia, of vfhom 
many fjjiblel art; related. Ilis story has 
die naivete of a nursery tale. While he 
was yet in die cradle, the ants put corn in 
' bis mouth, and the soothsayers prophesied 
that he would acquire great riches. When 
he was king, and Bacchus was travelling 
through Phrygia, Silenus lost his way, 

' and strayed to the court of the king. Mi¬ 
das hospitably entertained him, and con¬ 
ducted him back to Bacchus, who print!- 
Jllidas to choose whatever recompense 
he pleased. Midas requested’ diat every 
tiling he touched might become gold, and 
the god granted his wish. But when even 
.his food was transformed into gold at his 
touch, he implqred BScchi^s to take hack 
the fatal privilege. The god then erm- 
u lauded him to go up the river Pact plus, 
and to dip his head in the sources of the 
stream, and afterwards to hatin' in it. 
The property of transforming every thing 
into gold was then transferred to the wa¬ 
ters of die Pactolus. Pan and Apollo ap¬ 
pointed Midaa and Tiiiolus their umpires 
in a musical contest. Midas gave to the 
syrinx of Pan the preference over the lyre 
of Apollo, and was therefore punished hy 
the latter with a pair of ass’s cars. Hence 
the phrase ears of Midas, often bestowed 
upon' ignorant critics. Midas now ex- 
qjrted himself to conceal this orv-arnent of 
his head by his royal cap ; but he was 
obliged to uncover his head under the 
hands of his hair-dresser; and, although 
1Jie king ordered secrecy under Uie se-, 
t ereat penalty^yet the secret weighed up¬ 
on die barber so heavily that, to unburden 
, his mind,‘tie dug a hole in the ground, 
and whispered in it, “ king Midas has ass’s 
ears,” and then covered up the hole. 
Soon after weeds sprang up on this spot, 
which, when moved by the wind, mur- 
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mitred the words of the barber. Thn* 
the secret was divulged. 

Middle Ages ; that period, in the his¬ 
tory of Europe, which begins with the 
final destruction-of the .Roman empire,,. 
frnd, by some historians, is considered to 
end with tiie reformation; by others, with 
the discovery of America ; by others; with ( 
tiie conquest of Constantinople; and 
again, by some, with the invention of the • 
art of printing ; all of which may be right, 
according to the special purpose of.the 
.historian. In general, it may be said; the ' 

■ middle ages embrace that period of history 
iu which the feudal system was estab¬ 
lished and develojied, down to the most 
prominent events which necessarily led to 
its overthrow, though its consequences . 
and influence are still very observable in 
the states of Europe. (See Feudal System, 
and Chivalry.) The first centuries of the, 
middle ages are often termed the dark agfs, 

—a name which they certainly deserve. 
Still, however, the destruction of the Roman 
institutions, by the irruption of Iwirbarous 
tribes, is often unduly lamented, and the 
beneficial consequences attending it over¬ 
looked. True it is, that many of the' 
acquisitions, which had cost mankind ages 
of toil and labor, were lost in the general 
wreck, und only regained by the efforts of 
many suecessive generations; die flowers 
of civilization were trampled under foot 
hy barbarous warriors; the civil devel- 
opement of society suffered a most severe 
shock ; those, nations to which Roman 
civilization had extended previous to the 
great invasion of the Teutonic trilies,'were 
thrown l>ack, iti n great measure, to their 
prime valliarburism,* and the unruly passion 
for individual independence in the north¬ 
ern trilx-s,yrreatly retarded the develop¬ 
ment of public and private law, and, in 
sdme countries, lias entirely prevented a 
regular civil constitution. Though we 
admit all this, we ask whether those who 
deplore the irruption of the barbarians, are 
well aware of die enormous degree to 
which Roman civilization hod degene¬ 
rated ? While, however, the injury which 
the world suffered from the destruction 
of Roman civilization, has been often over¬ 
rated, there is, on the other bund, a class . 
of persons, who 1 laud the condition of Eu 
rope during the rudeness of the feudal 
ages, in a spirit of romantic,exaggeration, - 

* These nations, in point of civil institutions, 
had undoubtedly advanced much beyond the ‘ 
German tribes, whom tin; victories of Arminius , 
(which preserved them independent of Rome) 
had, at the same time, prevented from receiving 3 
the benefits fiClhe law and social organi¬ 

zation. 
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much like that of certain philosophers,, more intolerable the pride of the Mobility,- 
who liave treated the savage state as that, the grbater became the prosperity and* 
best fitted to nourish and preserve vir- power of the cities, which grew, at fengtfe, 
tue, the one showing ignorance of his-, so great that, in Germany and Italy, these 


_ tory, the other of man. Any one may 
' speculate «s he pleases on such subjects, 
hut such speculations are foreign to the 
spirit of history, whose'proner office is to 
state facts, and show the influence of past 
ages on the succeeding. The feudul sys- 
, rem filled Europe with powerful bar¬ 
ons, possessing largp landed estates, and 
■ commanding the services of numerous 
armed adherents, and with inferior lords, 
protected by the former. They were all 
, possessors of land, with arms perpetually 


republics were formidable even to the- 
emperor. In Arragon, the third estate was.. 
fully developed as early as the twelfth- 
e#ntury. In England the cities, in con¬ 
junction with the barons, obtained the 
Mpgna Charta, in 1215, and, in France,- 
they i^reased, in consequence, from the' 
circumstance that Louis the Fat. and his 
successors, particularly Philip the Fair, 
200 years ,afte.r him, found it their best 
policy to protect them against the nobility, 
and thereby increase their own means of 


in their hands, top proud to follow any resisting that order. But the cities of these 
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laws except those of honor, which they 
had themselves created, and despising all 
men of peaceful occupations as ignoble, 
created to obey and to serve. If, there¬ 
fore, the classes not belonging to the mili¬ 
tary caste w ished to preserve their inde¬ 
pendence, they could succeed only by 
union, whirl i would afford them the means 
of mutual protection, and enable them to 
exercise their various callings unmolested, 
and thereby acquire wealth in money and 
goods, which would serve as a counter¬ 
poise to the landed possessions of the feu¬ 
dal aristocracy. This necessity gave rise 
to cities. Small cultivators, at first under 
the protection and superintendence qf the 
counts, bishops and abbots, to whom they 
subsequently became so formidable, arose, 
and attained (particularly in the eleventh 
century) through their on n industry and 
skill, to a state of prosperity, ^vflich enabled 
them to purchase their freedom, and soon 
to obtain it by fim-e. They did not re¬ 
main stationary; but small states began to 
grow into great ones; and the most of 
them became so bold as to acknowledge 
no superior except the highest authoPity 
of the country to which they belonged. 
Htrong, high walls, impenetrable by the 
rude military art of tins time, secured, in 
conjunction with the valor of the citizens, 
the freedom of the cities, and protected 
them from the tyrants of the land; well- 
ordered civil institutions preserved peace 
and prosperity within, and were secured 
by the wealth acquired by trade and man- 


countries nevci* attained the importance 
of those of Germany and Italy. What 
single cities could not accomplish, was 
effected by the muon of several; as the 
league of the Lombard cities in Italy; the 
Hanseatic, Rhenish dhd Suahian leagues, 
in Germany (see •Italy, au<4 Hamealic 
League), appeared, at the same' time, as 
great and fbrmidalje powers. Under thp 
protection of such associations, and shel¬ 
tered bv the walls of the cities, oil :ils and 
trades, and every kind of civilization,. 
made rapid progress. Many of the irr*- - 
portant inventions, which we now p»-jy 
highly, originated amongfthe citizens of ' 
these small free states, or were suggested 
by their active commercial and manufac- ■ 
Hiring spirit. With constitutions similn^ . 
to those of aytiquity, the. same spirit np- 
pcaircd to be awakened; all the virtues 
anti vices of Athens, Sparta and Rome, 
are found in tho free states of Italy, where 
even the climate resembled that of the re¬ 
publics which liad perished 1500 years 
Ijptbre. There was the 'same love of 
country, strict morals, and valor, the same 
(hut more violent) party contests, the same 
clmnge% of administration, and ambitious 
iqtrigues, the same (thongli diflferently di¬ 
rected) love of arts and knowledge^ But 
the communities were not exempt from 
the influence of* the domineering spirit 
of the times, which they opposed. The 
overwhelming power of individuals, so 
dangerous to all free states, became, through 
this spirit, doubly formidable, and compel- 
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ufacturiiig industry. Many of the nobility led the oppressed portion of the citizens, . 
themselves, attracted by the good order* in rhe*same distress which had given ritfe 
and prosperity of the cities, established to (Jieir parent city, to have recourse to • 
themselves there, and were ambitious of the same means of relief. 'J’hey bound 7 
obtaining the offices of govermnqnt in themselves together for the protection of •7 
these cornmonwealtlis. In focf, they soon their rights. Such associations, usually; 

• usurped the exclusive possession of them, formed among people of the same trade 
in many of the citing. The.looser the and having for their object, next to secu- 
. social organization in any state, and the rity from exteifta) enemies, , the mainte- % 
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nance of internal order in these stormy 
.< \ times, were cttOed corporations , or guilds, 
and were under die direction of a master. 
,♦ The strictest regulations appeared neces¬ 
sary iorihe attainment of this object. No 
one, without serving an apprenticeship 
of years, and advancing through certain 
degrees, couid become a member. Air a 
later period, admission into the corpora¬ 
te tion was purchased by individuals who 
did not follow the business of the mem¬ 
bers, but wished to share in the adviui- 

■ tages of the associations. For in*the 

■ fourteenth century, the corporations be- 

■ came so powerful as to obtain almost 
exclusive possessioti of the government 
of the cities, which, until this period, the 
nobility had mostly retained in they - own 
hands. The corporations* now taught 
them that, a ( s they contributed not til the 
prosperity of the city by their industry, it 
did not become them to govern it. The 
nobility, so far as they continued in the 
city aitcr tins removal from power, pre¬ 
sent'd themselves in close connexion, and 
those who resided iir-thc country formed 
confederacies against the power of the 
cities. Associations which, to the best 
,yien, appeared the only means of security 
from the disorders of the time, became so 
ci.r-^rsal, that,almost every where, persons 
of the same tratlc or profession were close¬ 
ly united, and had certain laws and regula¬ 
tions among themselves. Knowledge it- 

i, ..self in the universities, was obliged to do 
homage to this spirit, and, the liberal arts 
( themselves, in the latter part of the middle 
ages,were feftered by the restraints of corpo¬ 
rations, (see .Master-singers), so that knowl¬ 
edge as well as arts was prevented from 
attaining that perfection which the secure, 
life of the city seemed to promise theri: 
v for nothing more impedes their progress 
than that pedantry, those prescriptive and 
, compulsory rules,tiiat idolatrous veneration 
for old institutions, which are inseparable 

■ from .such associations. So also the most 
remarkable institution of that time, its char¬ 
acteristic production-cvhivalry—exhibit¬ 
ed all the peculiarities of the corporations. 
War was the profession ‘of the nobles. 
No one of their order, who was not a 
knight, couM bear a lance or command 
.cavalry; and the services of yearg, As an 
.attendant or squire, were necessary to* 
entitle even o»e of the highest order Jo he 
dubbed a knight Hut squire, knight and 
baron Were all inspired with the same 
spirit of honor, pride, love and devotion. 
The religious zeal of the middle ages 
produced actions almost inconceivable to 

' die cooler spirit of our time.; We see 


hundreds of youths and maidens, in the, 
flower of their age, shutting themselves’ 
up in gloomy walls, or retiring to wild, 
deserts, and Spending their lives in prayer 
and penance; wc yearly see thousands, 
.barefoot arid lasting, travelling many hun¬ 
dred miles, over sea and land, to pray at 
the grave of their Master; we see hundreds 
of thousands thronging thither, from age 
to age, with the cross am) sword, at the 
.risk of life, to deliver the Holy Land from 
the pollution of infidels. This enthusias¬ 
tic spirit was peculiarly suitable to soften 
the ferocity of the age; but umbitioiuv 
men artfully turned it to their own selfish 
purposes. Intolerance, the destruction of , 
the Jews and heretics*the luxurious splen¬ 
dor of the papal court, and the all-embrac¬ 
ing system of the hierarchy were the 
unhappy fruits of this mistaken spirit. In 
opposition to the secular power, resting on 
the feudal system, and supported only by 
armies of vassals, the pope formed, from 
the archbishops, bishops and priests, still 
more from the generals of religious orders, 
provincials, abbots and monks, an immense 
army, invincible through its power over the 
conscience, and through the spiritual weap¬ 
ons which belonged to it and to its head. 
From the general belief in his jHissession 
of the power to make happy and unhappy 
in both worlds, to bind and loose for eter¬ 
nity, tlie pope ruled, with absolute sway, 
the inindsof Christians. All the kings of 
the West acknowledged him as the living 
vicegerent of Christ. Many were vassal-, 
to him; many tributary; almost all obe- 
dient and subject to him, or. in u short 
time, victims of a vain resistance. At die 
time in which little idea was entertained 
of restraining princes by constitutional 
Jaws, and when the spirit of the times 
allowed them to dart* whatever they could 
do, it was an inestimable advantage that 
the pope aided the people for centu: 
l ies in opposition to their usurpations; but 
the luxury, cruelty, ambition, and hostility 
to the diffusion of knowledge, which per¬ 
vaded the clergy, from the, pope down to 
the lowest mendicant friar, has left a deep' 
stain upon these times. In vain did men 
like Arnold of Brescia and the Waldenses, 
Wickliffe, Hubs, and their followers, en¬ 
deavor to overthrow die hierarchy by 
reminding the people of die simplicity and 
purity of the primitive church. They 
found their contemporaries, accustomed to 
the supremacy of the church, not yet ripe, 
for freedom of mind, and inattentive to 
their remonstrances; and their noble cn-v 
deavors, in a greqj,«neasure, failed. The 
hielfarchy was able to erect new bul- 
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,warks against pew'enemies^ mendicant bf the nations,which t^long toft Nexttb>% 
ordera and the inquisition v wc!re instituted thesestories stand the equally old.ttdes of - ; 
. to prevent the dawning light of the thir- , the British king Arthgr, hie Round Table/ 

, teenth century from entering the kingdom ~ J c ' - • - L;L ‘ * ■ 

,: of darkness; excommunications and in¬ 
terdicts hgl^l Christendom in terror; till at 
length, when the signs of the times,' the 
diffusion of a free spirit of investigation, 

. the establishment of a more rational order 
1 in monarchies, and the cooling of religious 
enthusiasm, announced that the middle 
ages were drawing .to a close, 1. utter 

£«h- 


, ^proclaimed that Europe would no longer 
Ini held in leading-strings. The ages of 
which we have been speaking, so foil of 
A battles and adventures, of pride and dar¬ 
ling, of devotion and love, tnii-t have been 
poetic times. The Knights were particu¬ 
larly disposed to poetic views by lives 
spent between battle and love, festive 
pomp and religious exercises. Hence 
we see poets first. appealing among the 
knights in the twelfth century. In south¬ 
ern France, where chivaliy was first 
established, we see the first sparks of mod¬ 
ern poetry. The 1‘rovencal Troubadours, 
who principally Ming at the court of Be- 
rengaritis of Toulouse, are the thunders 
of it. Soon after them, the French Troli¬ 
ve res (minctrierx) and the German Minne¬ 
singers sang in their mother tongue ; the 
Italians at first, from mi-trust of their vul¬ 
gar tongue, in the, Provencal; and,the 
English, from the same cause, in the 
French language. But the niin-trels soon 
formed, among the latter also, ,a na¬ 
tional poetry; and the Italians at a later 
period, after the great Dan tel‘ought the 
Tuscan dialect into honor, obtained, by 
the improvement of if, a high poetic tame. 
In Spain, the Catalonian poetry w as the 
same as the Provencal, hut the Castilian 
and Portuguese borrowed more from the 
Arabians. With 1} rie poetry the epic wfls 
also developed m great beauty and power, 
its mystic tone, its indefinite longing for 
something more elevated than the reali- 
, ties of earth, entitle us to distinguish this 


und the Sangraal, which, in acehrdande 
vvith . did ^British or Cymric fables, were./ 
'sung in France, and afterwards by German 
minstrelR, and to which T'iturel, Parzival, 
Hristan, twain, Lohengrin, Gawctin, Dan¬ 
iel of Blutnenlhal, the Enchanter Merlin, 
and others belong. To these two was 
added »third, originally French, collection 
of stories, of Charlemagne and his Piers, 
of Roland, the Enchanter Malegys, and the 
Four Sons of Ilaymon. The romance of 
.imadis dc (laid belongs peculiarly to the 
Spanish, and (■> neither of these' three 
collections. (See Chivalry.), Besides 
these subjects, tSe jmetic appetite of the 
middle ages seized upon the .historic 
events of ancient and modern times, par¬ 
ticularly the deeds of Alexander the Great, 
and the crusades, likewise upon Scripture 
history, and even upofl the subjects of the 
ancient epics of Homer and .Virgil, for 
new poeucal works. But whether from 
political causes, or,»as we believe, from 
the downfall of chivalry,and from an in¬ 
creasing spirit of ‘reflection, the hu: etn- 
turit's of the middle ages w r ere highly; 
unfavorable to poetry. The voice of the 
minstrel was almost entirely silent in Aim.* 
many, France and Spain, even in the four¬ 
teenth century ; hut Italy had now its Pe¬ 
trarch and Rpccaccio,aiuiEuglaiid itsChau- 
cer. li^the thirteenth century, there \ia%i 
not a story in tjie cycles above-mentioned, 
which was not eagerly sung by many 
poets; and more than 1400 hfv e songs, by 
13l» poets of this century, are contained in 
the Manesse collection alone (see Alantsst ); 
but hardly a single poet appeared among 
tlw knights, Utter the fourteenth century. 
The epic poems of former times gave 
place to prose refinances, in which then- 
stories w'nre diluted, and the lyric pcWtrv, 
in France and Germany, fell into the 
rude'hands of the Master-singers (q. v.),, 
who, by a studied observance of ride.-, 


epic from the ancient, by the name of jireservod its formal existence. So did it 
romantic. (See Jlonuinlic.) The romantic continue till the fifteenth century, which, 

epics oft he middle ages arc mostly confined ~ *“ ‘ L . * 1% “* 

to three cycles of stories. Italy remained a 
stranger to these, hut her great Dante was 
worth them all, and stood high above 
them, though the tone of love and devo¬ 
tion which predominates in his poem, 
sprung from the character of the times. 

The first of these cycles of stories isuhe tru 

Kr / 3, J -I J 


attentive fmly'to the great events that 
were in preparation, and the struggles 
which preceded them, and ac.tuated by 
the spirit of reflection from wiiieh they, 
proceeded, was,far removed from that 
free fjovv.of feeling which lwd given birth, 
to the.poetry of the pnst time. It was not 
till the end of the middle ages, when the 


!y German Mbelungen, and the Stories of early spirit of poetry lived only in remem- * 
Jiiegfricd, Mtila, Dittrich of Berne, (Knit, hrance, that. Ariosto took the stories of « 
Hngdietritch and fVo^iet'rich, and other Charlemagne’s peers from the nursery, 
heroes of the time of die general migraflon and gave them rffivv dignity. Spain arid ’ 
von. vim , 40 1 * * ■ . 

. * * k. , 
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England received a new national poetry 
from Cervantes and Shakspeare. But 
■ hovy great is the difference between these 
-creative geniuses, complete masters of 
their subjects, who poqjvd forth their 
whole, souls jn theic poetry, So that one 
knows not Which most to admire,, the 
feeding which inspires, the fancy whisk 
adorns, or the understanding which regu- 
lates 'theiri. and whose humorous (often 
ironical) tone proclaims them rhe off¬ 
spring of modem times, and those simple 
poets of tfie middle ages, who took'the 
world as it was, and were rather the or¬ 
gans of the spirit of.poetry in the people, 
than independent poets ! Among the arts 
of the middle ages, architecture was dis¬ 
tinguished by its peculiar character. In 
the noblest buildings of antiquity, the form 
of the first nnic dwelling-Houses is iiot to 
he mistaken; they appear only as the 
ornamented forms of abodes which »«■- 


end convents. But their literary labont 
were confined to the copying of the old 
writers, particularly the fatners of the 
church, and,, to* accounts of the occur¬ 
rences of the times in meagre chronicles.. 
Nevertheless we are indebted to them. 
Throng! 1 their activity the valuable re¬ 
mains of ancient times, materials and in- > 
citemcnts. to new improvements, have, 
been, in a great measure, preserved to us; 
and from their unmils we gather ourpnly. 
kk^w lodge of the events oud manners of* 
tiiafc time. Moreover die Latin literature,, 
which was common to all the people of 
ihe West, not merely in the affairs of the 
Vhurrh, hot in science and public transac¬ 
tion^ produced it certain agreement in 
their general character, which contributed 
much to promote intercourse and improve-- 
ment. The Easjt has no middle age, like 
that of Europe ; yet. the introduction 
of Mohammedanism and tin; Arabic life- 


cesbify created, and can only lx- called sature, make epochs there-. Blit as the, 
fine buildings; but the Golhic arelntcc- spirit of tnan is hostile to a partial devt-1- 
' tnreof the middle age was founded on a opening, in the elev enth century the need 
deep and great conception. Thisconcep— of thinking was again li-lt in Europe; the 
tion, which appears in the union of the taste for knowledge awoke, la re and there, 
grandeur of great.musses with the most partly by means of the monasteries, but 
finished delicacy ot jmrts, was the repre- afterwards through the arts and industry 
eon tat ion of the world. The other arts, which prevuik-d in the cities; study was 
wkWi, in the fourteenth ami fifteenth encouraged hy Henry If of England, the- 
' •' centuries, caifle from Greece into the Hohenstuul'un, Bt. Louis, the Alphousos 
Western world, attained tluir greatest tuid.olhcr intellectual princes, from these 
splendor, in. the middle ag<v„ upon (he times (the periods of Lunfrane, Abclarn, 

. ^J.owcr Rhine and in Italy. (S t‘ r Gcnnan Johnjnf Buiii-luirv, and others), tin; middle 
Painting, and* Italian Jlrk ; The weak ages produced distinguished individuals,. 

, side of the: middle ages is the seienwfic. whom the coldness of their ronlempo 
The youthfdl spirit of the tune, bent ppon raries in tiro. cause of science only urged 
action; could not devote it...-If to a « den- to a more ardent pursuit of it. Meantime 
tary life and continued study. The efforts the necessity was felt of defending the 
, of Charlemagne, to encomuge science and dortrimsof the church against unbelief 
■- instruct the people, hardly j>mduccd any mid here sy. Tliis led to the sharpening, 
effect beyond his life ; for (hey were not m of the'intellect hy dialectics; hence the 
’ die: spirit of the time. B n end centuries cJiitrelt dogmatics, or theology, was forrn- 
‘after him, the German tribes ronsiilere-d no , ed, from which philosophy ut length pro 
/'..knowledge refuse, but that ref managing ceedcd. As, in scholastic theology, the 
4 the lance and the steed. The barbarism dogmas of the church were early received 
was so great, thut most of the laity, even os-authority; so, in the domain ref laws, the 
.- tiie most distinguished, could scarcely Roman code soreu obtained a complete 
read or write. He who was instructed ascendency ; and the jurisconsults of 
' ill these, was considered a distinguished that time were never weary in studying 
" Bch( Jar,and he who obtained more kuqwL it, learning it by heart, and explaining it by 
' edge, particularly in mathematics or natu- glossaries and illustrations. The students 
ynl science, Exposed himself to the.danger of philosophy- pursued the same course 
of lining burnt as a sorcerer. But the with the subtle Aristotle, for whom the 
monks, by thoir retired situation, and r ^ e middle ages, although acquainted with 
y' leisure which they enjoyed, us well res hy' him only through Arabic translations, ot 
the necessity of some knowledge of the ri/acimepfoit, had an unbounded respect, 

; Latin language,.yriiieh the' Roman Catho- IJnfbrtunatcly, however, for the progress 
Jzc ritual required, .were driven m a roote of philosophy, those commentaries, glossesn 
literary employment, to which they were and abridgments sfnemioned the neglect 
4 educated, iu the Bchoois'of the cathedrals of <ne original. When th$ union of acbol- 
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an, in particular places, gape birth to Charlemagne. Thirf had only a fhort 
universities, these received the stamp of continuance; but it left the idea of the v ’ 
’ the time, both in the corporate character unity of the whole of Christendom under*; 
.which was given them, and the absorbing a spiritual head, and under the tcmpoAd 
interest which was taken, in the study of protection of the newly-lcvived Roman> 
’ dialectics. # Only jurisprudence^ theology, empire—an idea which had a powerful! 
and what was called philosophy (which influence during the whole of the middle 


was, in fact, the art of disputing with sub- 
tilty upon every subject),-were taught; and 
these sciences, especially since the mid¬ 
dle of the twelfth century, hail degenerated 
into a mere tinkling of scholastic sophi^cy. 
Medicine, ns regard? any useful purpose, 
was taught, at this time, only by some 
A rails, and students of Salerno who hud 
liecn instructed by them; in other re¬ 
spects, it wds a slave of astrology, ami an 
object of speculation to ignorant impos¬ 
tors, principally of the Jewish nation. 
Vhilology flourished in the time of Lun- 
franc and Abelard, but was again forgot¬ 
ten in the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
Notwithstanding the unprofitable charac¬ 
ter of wliut was taught at this time, teach-. 
ers stood in high esteem, and,the highest 
academic rank, was considered equal to 
knighthood. The universities, oil their side, 
showed themselves worthy such honor by 
their independence of |M>pc and prince. 
Vvidi all its worthlessness, the di.;puU- 
tiousspirit of the tune had this gooii etli er. 
Shat tru JiS were advanced and mui.i. ■ d 
the univc - >:'• >\ which were alarming 
to the vigilant hierarchy; and 1 uAhor's 
these L, in Wittenberg, contributed in no 
small degree to bring on tlic reformation, 
anti thereby to the shedding of new light 
upon science. Yet the reformation did 
not (us many are inclined to believe) give 
the first signal for higher intellectual en¬ 
deavors and freedom of thought; it Was 


ages, New modifications of the European 
Mates after the fall of the Carlovingians: 
the devastations of new tribes of lu. Ala¬ 
rums : of the Saracens in the south, of 
the Normans in the riprth and west, and 
th» Hungarians in the eaet, all of whom, 
at length, became subject to tfie German- 
ie power. Colonies of the Normans in 
France, Italy and Englana. From these 
romantic adventurers especially proceeded 
the- spirit of chjvaby which rftade its way 
through all Europe.- Christianity gained 
a footing union;; the Sclavoninti tribes. 
Struggles between the spirit ualVud secu¬ 
lar power convulsed Christendom. The 
idea of their unity, «s well as of knight-' 
hood, is ennob!ed.in the crusades, whose, 
success th-’sli discords frustrated. Qiigin 
of the epics and outlie third estate. Com¬ 
merce with the M-ust, bv means of Italy 
aiul the Hansr.towns. Corruption of the 
clergy, at two epochs, after Charlemagne 
and after Crcgoiy VII. Mendicant ordefs, 
and the inquisition. Decline of the imperial • 
dignity in (Germany an& Italy, ftesola- 
tion of these t".-.mines by private warfare. 
Ollier kingdoms are now enabled to ob¬ 
tain more solidity. The flourishing of 
new drts and knowledge. LiniversitlfE.' 
TJe popes humbled by their dependence 
upon France anti the great schism. 
Cdlmcils at Constance and Basic. Sub¬ 
jection of 4he Greek empire; hence tlie 
formidubleness of the Turkish power -to 



scholars from Constantinople, yhd the in¬ 
vention of the art of printing, had been 
"encouraged by the loyers of science among 
- the princes of Italy, and had shone forth, 
even in Germany, in the brotherhood of 


discovery of the New World, and of a 
way by sea to the East Indies. Reform¬ 
ation. (See Hallam’s lino of the State of 
Europe during the Middle Jlges (3d edit, 
London, 1822); JJerington’s Liferonj His- 


Deventer, in Wessel, Erasmus, Celtes, tort/ of the Middle. Jlges, etc. (London,'*JB14); 
Ilouchliu, and others. But with the ap- HismoinJi’s Hist, des Ripvdtluptcs lUdicmes 
pearunce of these men, with the rise of the (3d edit., Paris, 1825); mih’s Handhueh dcr- 
- sun of the new day, the romantic twi- Geschichte des Mittelaltcrs (Berlin, 1818); 

, light of the huddle ages faded away.—We Relirn’s Handhuch dcr Gcschiehte des Mit- 
shall now give briefly the chief epochs of telalttrs (Marb., 1821 seq., 2 vols,) * 
the history, of the middle ages,, leaving Middleburg; capital of the province 
more copious details to the articles cm of*Zealand, kingdom of Holland, situated , 
particular countries and men. The for- in tie centre of the island of^^Valcheretj; 
motion of separate Germanic* Rates sue- Ion. 3° 37' E.; lat-51° 30^ N- 5 population, 
it needed tlio general irruption of the harlia- 13,200. The town-house wa$ formerly a 
rions, and was folli^ved, after # sonic hun- rich and celebrated abbey, founded in Die 
,dred years, by the universal monardhy of year 1250/ Ittias six Calvinist ehurelfo^ 
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and an atbenpedjn or academy, which ‘divine and polemical writer, was bom at 
. affords nearly the Same course of instate- York, in lt®3, and was the son of an 
tion as a university. The fortifications of Episcopal clergyman. He became a stu- 
Middleburg were formerly very strong, but dent, anti afterwards a fellow of Trinity, 
ere not now kept in repair. It preserves its college, Cambridge, in which situation he' 
Circular mound of earth, divided into has- attracted some notice by his quarrel with 
lions, and surrounded by a broad and deep t the celebrated'doctor Bentley (q. v.}, the 
ditch. (S ee Netherlands.} mastyr of liis college. In 1724, he visited 

Middtjsbury ; a. post-town, and capital Italy, and, on his return, published a tract, 

. of Addison county, Vermont, on both designed to show that the medical profes- 
sides of Otter creek; 32 miles south of sion was held in little esteem by the an- 
Burlington, 32 north of Rutland, and 51 civrt Romans; and, in 1729, nppeared his 
south-west of 3Tompelicr: lon.73°l(K ,VV.; Let\ t from Rome, oh the conformity l*e- 
tat. 43°50'N: population, in 1820. 2535; tween popery ami paganism. Not long 
in 1830, 3408. It lias extensive manulac- after, he obtained the Woodwnrdian pro- 
. turns and consftlemhle trade. It contains fe?sorship of mineralogy, which he held 

a court-house, two academies (one for .. 

males and 'one for foma|esj, a college, a 
printing-office (which issues a weekly 
newspaper), three churches, one for Con- 
gregutionalistr, one for Methodists, and 
one for Episcoj>alians. Tlie width of the 
river here is about. 170 feet, and there 
are falls of 20 feet jiqrpendieular, which 
afford watCf-power for marfy mills, Nc. 

'Them are two cotton manufactories, a nail 
manufactory, and a marble manufactory. 

The marhle iiere wrought is found with¬ 


in a few feet of the manufactory. It is of 
prod quality, and in great abundance. 

The amount manufactured annually lias 
hfflfrVold for nlyiut $8000. Resides these, 
there are various other manufacturer in 
the village. Middlebury college was incor¬ 
porated in 1800. It is pleasantly situated, 
sNtt ground elevated 3*12 feet ahofe Jake 
Champlain, and N a resjiectaPjlo and flour¬ 
ishing seminqry. The fund- of the col- 
lpge are not large, having been IbriAed 
solely from individual grants. There are 
( two college buildings, one of wood, three 
stories high, containing a chapel and 
20 rooms for students; the other, a spe¬ 
cious edifice of stone, lOh feet by 40, fottr 
Stories high, containing 48 rooms for stu- 
. dents. Tlie college library rontftns (In 
,1831) 1840 volumes; the students’libra¬ 
ries, 2322, The number of students is 99; 1 flier Arthur was a man of high standing 
whole number that has been graduated, ami great influence in the colony of South 
509. The philosophical apparatus is toler- Carolina; and his father, Henry, was one 
ably complete. Tlie Iward of ( trustees, of th* presidents of the first continental 
styled “the president and fellows*of Mid-' congress. The son was horn iii the year 


till 1734, when he was chosen librarian to 
the university. In l7.‘7>, he published a 
Dissertation concerning the Origin of 
Printing itt England. Jlis greatest literary 
undertaking was the History of the Life 
of M. T. Cicero (2 vols., 4to., 1741), iu 
which he displays an intimate acquaint¬ 
ance with his subject, accompanied with 
a degree of elegance in his style and lan¬ 
guage which entitle him to rank among 
the principal modem historians of Eng¬ 
land. An 1743, lie published the Epistles 
of .M. T. Cicero to ifintus. and of Brutus 
to CtCtro, with tlie Latin Text ami Eng¬ 
lish Notes, a prefatory Dissertation, See. 
In 1747, doctor Mifldleton published 
his Free Inquiry into the .Miraculous 
Powers which are supposed to have 
subsisted in tlie Christian Church from 
the earliest Ages through several suc¬ 
cessive Cent uric?. Tilts treatise brought 
on the ati'hor the imputation of infidel 
it\, and occasioned a warm controversy, 
which was continued after his death, iu 
1750. His miscellaneous works have 
been published in 2 vols,, 4to., and 5 
vols., 8vo. 

Middleton, Arthur, a distinguished 
patriot in the revolutionary war of the 
C. States of America, was of a highly re¬ 
spectable Epglish lineage. His grandfu- 


dlebury college,” is not limited as to num¬ 
ber. The executive government is cotn- 

f msed of a president, (five professors, a 
ecturer on' chemistry, ami two tutors. 
The eommenceftient is held on the third 
. Wednesday* ip August. There are fitwo 
vacation's; one from commencement,Vive 
weeks, tlie other from the first Wednes¬ 
day in January, eight weeks. 

•Middleton, Conyers, a,’earned English 


1743, on the banks of the Ashley river, 
South Carolina. He was sent, at an early 
age, to England, to be there educated 1 . He 
was first placed at the well-known school 
oflfarrow on the Hill, whence,at the age 
of fourteen, he was transferred to that of 
Westminster. In both, he made great 
proficiency in the Greek and Lapn clas¬ 
sics. Having passed regularly through 
Wespninsttfr school^ ne was entered, he- 
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Iweeu tfae age of eighteen and nineteen, in and fine 'arts; 'a firm patriot, and enligbt-" 
Trinity college, Cambridge^ lie left this ened philanthropist,”, « "E 

institution in his twenty Second year, with Mmduetoww ; a city, port of entry, and fi 

the reputation of a sound scholar and mor* Capital of Middlesex county, Connecticut, X 
aJman.. Aftervisiting many parts of Epg- on the ifcest bank of Connecticut river, 34- 
land, he passed two ypars in making the miles above its mouth; 15 milts south of 
tour rtf Europe. In 3773, 3m fixed his 
residence at his birth-place., In the fid- 
lowing year, he engaged warmly on 
the side of the colonies, irf the disputes 
between them and the mother country. 

As a member of thedirst council of »Vuy 
chosen by the provincial congress of 
Sopth, Carolina, he advocated and sug¬ 
gested the most vigorous and decisive, 
measures. After serving on the commit¬ 
tee to prepare arid,report a constitution for 
South Carolina, he was elected by the as¬ 
sembly one of the representatives of the; 
state in the congress of the IJ. States, then 
convened at Philadelphia In this capaci¬ 
ty, he signed tlm Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence. He and Hancock formed a joint 
domestic establishment, and exercised it 
munificent hospitality, which was deemed 
salutary in uniting socially the members 
from the two extremities of die Union., 

Mr. Middleton held his seat until 1777, 
always strenuous in the cause of inde¬ 
pendence. The post of governor of 
South Carolina was o(hired to him in 
1778, but he declined it because he could 
not approve the new constitution which 
was that year framed for the state. In 


1779, he distinguished himself in the de¬ 
fence of Charleston against the British, 
who afterwards rax aged I os plantation Mud 
vifil'd his mansion, in the Hollowing year, 
he became their prisoner ; in November, 

1780, was sent to 8 t. Augustine, and, in 

1781, was included in a general exchange 
of prisoners, anil sailed for Philadelphia. 
Soon utter his arrival in that city, he jxas 
appointed by the governor of South Caro¬ 
lina a representative in congress. In 3782, 

■ the general assembly of the state elected 
him to the same station. When the rev¬ 
olutionary contest terminated, Mr. Middle- 
ton returned to his native state. Ue af¬ 
terwards served in the legislature of South 
Carolina, lor the purpose of effecting a rec¬ 
onciliation of parlies. The remainder of 
his . life was spent in elegant and philo¬ 
sophical ease. Mr. Middleton incurred an 
immense loss of property by lfis course 
during the revolution. In November, 

1786, he was seized with au Intermittent 
lever, which caused bis deatjjj Jan. 1, 

1787. He has been justly described as “a 
• model of private worth and public; virtue; 

accomplished in letters, in the sciences 
- 40 * * 


Hartford,, and 25 north-north-east of New 
Haven; Ion. 72° 5l' W.; l»u. 4P3.7 N.: 
population, in 1820, 2618, and, including 
the township, 6179; in 1830, including the- 
township, 0892. The Indian name ivas ( 
MrJtobeseek. It is a pleasant town, and 
lias considerable trade and manufactures, 
Jt contains a court-house, a jail, two bunks, 
and housep of public worship for Congre¬ 
gationalism, I'u.ptisid and Methodists. In 
1816. Middletown owned mpre shipping 
than any other fifcwn in Connecticut. Ves¬ 
sels lielomring to Hartford, ipid otlier 
toufns on the rrter, are, registered here, 
'file river is navigable to Middletown for, 
vessels drawing ten feet of. water. Two 
miles above the city ,‘witliin the township, 
there is a village called Middldoicn, Upper 
Houses, containing a post-office. »Twe 
miles from the city, there is a lead mine, 
which was wrought during the war. A^ol- 
lege has been estublislied ut .Vlid ’ietown, 
styled the’ft tsUyan University, which coi^i- 
lueuceil instruction in the monlii of Au¬ 
gust, 1831. . 

Mioianites: an Arabfkn tribe, repre¬ 
sented, in the Old Testament, as the de- 
scCndantspfi’ Midian, son of Ahraluuu by 
Keturph I GYn/xxv, 2), and described 
engaged at ,<41 early period in a commerce 
vastli Egypt. They dwelt in the land of 
Myah ( Vrabia Petnea), to Mie south-east 
of ('annuli. One portion, of them inhabit¬ 
ed tin' country to the xvest of mount Sinai; 
another peitiori dwelt on tlie east of the 
«I)ead sea. * 'i’he Midumitwh women hav¬ 
ing entered the Jewish camp and seduced 
the Israelites, Moses was directed’ by the 
Lord tg send 32,000 men into their coun¬ 
try, and cut otf all the inhabitants, except 
the virgins. This order was executed, and 
the victors brought oft’ a rich booty of 
32,000 virgins, 6*5,000 sheep, 72,000 oxen, 
and 61,000 asses. 

MtnxwFEiA is the art of aiding and facil-* 
dating childbirth, apd of providing lor the 
preservation of the. health and life of the' 
mother during aud after her delivery. It 
is founded on physiological and pathologi- 
caijScieuce. jJIiJvVifeiy, 'S some form, has 
boc| employed from the moaftyicient times, 
eve| among the rudest nations, although 
it was at first very defective, and consists, 
ed, probably, ’only in tlie most obviops • 
and indispensable manual applications and • 
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aids. Even m the most cultivated nations 
of antiquity, this art was in a low state. 
The, Israelites had their mid wives. * The 
first accounts tff scientific male midwifery 
are to he fouqd among the Greeks of "the 
age of Hippocrates (who died 357 JJ.’C.). 
From ,the writings of that .period, we 
learn that- the obstetrical art had than 
reached a higher degree of cultivation 
.among the Greeks than in friost parts of* 
Euro|>e during the last century. IS 11 with¬ 
standing, there was much that Was wrong 
•and injudicious in their system, and .only 
a small part of the proper means of assist¬ 
ance was iinula use of. They often con¬ 
tented themselves with invoking Ilithyia, 
the goddess of childbirth. \mong the 
Romans, midwifery was confined to a lew 
simple aids, and sacrificing to June Luci- 
na, and other deities who presided 8ver 
cliildbirth. ft was nor till a later period, 
that the Roman women eommonly em¬ 
ployed midwives; Rut, in difficult cases, 
tlie pin siQjuis were ‘called in. These 
i wore*either Greeks living in Rome, under 
the dominion of tiie Roman emperors, or 
thq|’ drew their knowledge chiefly from 
Greek authors. . To this epoch belong 
particularly Soranus (100 A.* I).) and 
■ Mosel lion, who composed the first man- 
ual-afi,inidwifery which has conic down to 
us. In th« mitfele ages, the science was 
very much neglected: it was confined to 
the cutting of the foetus from tic body of 
J^e mother, in cade of her death,before 
delivery. In consequence tf tlie iiijiidt- 
cious interference of the popes, who cdi- 
ferred the professorships m tie* nevyly- 
estabhshed scliools on the monks, and 
gave them the privilege of practising 
physic, while they strictly prohibited tin; 
practice of surgery and anatomy, both t* 
the physicians and laity 11215j, the ohs'et- 
ric art became more confined to internal 
' lywl superstitious applications, and/mdeed, 
generally sunk into the hamls of women, 
monks, peasants, and other ignorant per¬ 
sons. When they had exhausted their 
medical skill, the saintt, were invoked, 
images and relics were hujig upon tfie 
woman in labor, &v. The arr continued 
in this state till the sixteenth century. At 
this time, the improvements in printing 
uyd engraving gradually introduced ji bet¬ 
ter era, since the surviving works of the 
Grfekft Roman*, and Arabians were rr*ul- 
tjpuedjSbe intellectual intercourse anyvng 
menbeciwe, more general, and the spirit 
of 'inquiry was awakened, and found a 
wider field. At this period, the business 
of; midwifery was so exclusively in tlie 


.hands of women, that it was disgrace- 
fill for a man to engage in it., Such an, 
undertaking was considered as an abomi¬ 
nable attempt ou the virtue and honor of, 
the femrile sex, and lie who ventured upon, 
it, as a magician. In Hamburg, in 1521, 
one Veitee was condemned for tliis of¬ 
fence ro the flames. Several books, how¬ 
ever, were published for the better instruc¬ 
tion of mid wives in their profession. The 
firat was by Euchariue Roslein,at Worms, 
cni&yl the Rose- Garden for Midwives and 
pregnant Women (1513). The science of 
anatomy, which was now more freely 
studied and patronized, also contributed 
much to the improvement of midwifery, 
in which Vesalius, in Padua (1543), par¬ 
ticular!} distinguished himself. The phy¬ 
sicians and surgeons turned their attention 
only to the theoretical part of the science, 
hut the latter gradually proceeded to tlie 
practice of it, by performing tjie <”;esnreuu 
operation on women who had died in 
childbirth (which was now not only per¬ 
mitted, hut commanded by law), and 
gradually undertaking other operations on 
women pregnant^ and in labor. Francis 
Rousset, a surgeon in Paris, published a 
treatise, in 1581, in which he “brought scl¬ 
eral proof, of the possibility of safely per¬ 
forming the Caesarean ojiemuon on the 
living mother, and it was he who first 
gin Ci this operation its present name 
Aflx-r the publication of this treatise, the 
operation was frequently performed on 
the living subject, both in and our of 
France, und ( sometimes even when it was 
not unavoidaWy necessary. Pineau, a sur¬ 
geon >u Paris, first suggested, in 15K\ the 
section of the pulies, by the, observations 
which he communicated on the separation 
wldeh takes place between the hones of the 
jieljis, for the purpose of facilitating birth, 
when made difficult by the extreme nar¬ 
rowness of the pelvis. In Germany, mid¬ 
wifery long remained in uu imperfect state: 
the midwives were generally ignorant, and 
tnen were seldom employed; while, m 
France and Italy, it was already a common • 
thing to call in the aid of physicians and 
surgeons. A surgeon of Paris, Clement, 
distinguished in tlie practice of midwifery, 
who hud attended La Valiere, the mis¬ 
tress of Louis XIV, in her delivery, first 
received the name of arcouchtur as a titlo 
of honor. The surgeons were so well 
pleased w ith the name, that they gradually 
adopted ibq£ a general appellation. Henry- 
of Deventer, a surgeon of Holland, wan 
the first who, in 1701, endeavored to es¬ 
tablish midwifery on Scientific principles- 
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In France, where the ait had risen to bom in 1635. He was the pupil Of Vliet, 
higher, perfection than in other countries, Gerard Douw, and Van den Tcmpel, and;^ 
a school for mid wives was established in he is generally considered as the principal' 
the Hotel Him, in 1745. The history, of scholar of the second. His works consist,, 
the origin and invention of the forceps, of portrffiw, and scenes , in .common Fife, 
thut highlysuseful instrument in midwife- He possessed the delicate finish of Gerard 
ry, is involved in some obscurity. Be- Douw, with more taste in his designs; life 
tween JGGO and H!70, Ohnmborlen, a Lon- wloriug, too, is’more clear, and his touch 
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In France, where the -att had risen to 
' .higher-perfection than in other countries, 
a school for mid wives was established in 


thut highly*useful instrument in midwife¬ 
ry, ‘ is involved in some obscurity. Be¬ 
tween J(»G0 and 1(570, Ohmnberlen,' a Lon¬ 


don surgeon, professed to have invented' more spirited. He usually worked fir a 


an instrument with which lie was able to 
terminate the most difficult labors without 


>rs withmii 

injuring either 'the mother or child yput 
. he kept this discovery to himself, an®, in 
1(588, went to Amsterdam,'where he sold 
it to certain practitioners, who turned it 
» i to their profit. It was thus kept secret 
among certain persons for a long time. 
At last, Palfjn, a famous anatomist and 
surgeon of Ghent, in Flanders', got some 
knowledge of the instrument, and caused 
- one to he made, 17Some species of 
forceps appear to have beep known even 
t in the time of Hippocrates; but the merit 
of Ghamherlen’s invention consisted in* 
making the blades separable, and capable 
of being locked together after having been 
introduced into the vagina, and placed one 


ducat an hour; hut, through his intemper¬ 
ance, *te always remained in pov« rty. 
Onp of his finest productions was a picture 
of a young lady feinting, a physician at¬ 
tempting to recover her, and an old wo¬ 
man standing by; and‘fer ibis 3000 florins 
were vainly offered by the grand-duke of 
Tuscany. Miens died at Leyden, in 1(581. 
—lie had two >ftus,— John, the elder,who 
gav e great promise of excellence,. hut died 
in fOIKj, at Korn#: the younger, William' 
Mit ris, was the pupil of his father, and 
adopted his style, in which he showed 
great talent. . He dietl in 1741.—Ifis son, 
Francis Miens, the younger, jvas also a 
painter, hut was not very successful.* Ho 
published several works relating to the 
history of the 1/nv Countries, arid 4 I 10 


on each side of the head of tiie cl.ild. It lives of their sovereigns, 
was afterwards very much improved, es- Miuvard, Pierre ; a French paintry,' 
peeially by Levret, in Paris, 1747, Plevier, hOni at Troves, in 1(510. His fetlier, dis- 
in Amsterdam, 1750, and Stncllie, in Lon- covering early indications of his talgpt for 
don, 175*2. The art of midwifery was }tainting, placed him, whim eleven years 
also perfected by the writings and in- old, at Bourges, in the school of Jean 
structions of these men. Germany, too, Boucher: <md the young artist next stud- 
produced several men of eminence in this " ied tlaj works of Primaticcio, Rosso tffid 
department of the medical art, who wen* Nieold dell’ •Ahhate, in. Fontainebleau. 

, not only famous for their operative skill, II* afterwards became a pupil ofthocelo- 
bul contrihuted much to thewdvaiicnment' b rap'd Vouet,aud, in 1(55.1(5, Vhmt to Rome, 
of midwifery by their observations, and to where lie formed hijnself liy tfte study of 
the diffusion of correct principles on the the masterpieces of Raphael and Titian, 
subject by their lectures and writings, llis historical paintings and portraits. 
The establishment of several schools of among which were those of Urban VIII 


where lie formed hijnself liy tfte study of 
the masterpieces of Raphael ami Titian, 
llis historical paintings and portraits, 
among which were those of Urban VIII 


midwifery also facilitated the study of the 
ait, and brought it to the degree of perfec¬ 
tion which it now boasts. Those physi¬ 
cians of recent date, who have contributed 
most to tliis art in Germany, are the two 
Starks in Jena, Osiandcr in Gottingen, 
Siebold in Wurzburg, Wigaud, Nligele, 
Boer, Jorg, &-c. The course now adopted 
, seems to he the true one, viz. by the culti¬ 
vation of all the branches of knowledge 
connected with this department, to deter¬ 
mine the coses in which art may and 
ought to be passive, ami leave the work to 

, nat ure,and those in which nature is insuf-. 
ftcient to accomplish the delivery alone, 
or at least without itijury to tin; mother or 
child. 

? Mieris, Francis, a very celebrated 
painter of the Dutcl school, was thg son 
of a jeweller at Leyden, where he was 


and Alexander VII, soon gained hjrn rep¬ 
utation ; and he also painted a great num¬ 
ber of portraits in Venice. In 1(558, -Col¬ 
bert engaged him to return to France in 
the service of Louis XIV, and Mignard 
was placed at the head of the academy of 
St. Luke, and, after the death of Lebrun, , 
with whom hj was constantly at car, be¬ 
came chief painter to his majesty. At 
this time, lie executed one of the greatest 
fresco paintings which France possesses 
—the^lome of the Vnl-de-Grace. It rey- * 
resents the region of the blest: in the cen¬ 
tre rfif a' great number oS saints, martyrs 
projliets, &c., is queen Anne «(of Austria) 
presfnting to God the model of the new. 
church. He also adorned the jialace of 
St. Cloud with ilumerous mythological 
paintings, executed several works at Vgr- , 
sailles, and painted portraits, &.e. Besides 
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the fwsts already mentioned, the direction 

• * of the royal collections of art,, of die acad¬ 

emy of pointing, and of the Gobelin man- 

fit. ufactory, was conferred od him. Hqcon- 
•' tinned active!# engaged in his art uutil 

• his death, in 1695. In respect to inven- 

, lion and composition, Mignard is not en- 

’ . titled to rank "among profound and origi¬ 
nal geniuses; yet the pare and loveliness 

# which characterize his works, particularly 
his Madonnas, the brilliancy and htfrmouy 
of his coloring, and die ease of his pencil, 
atone for many delects. His talent for 
imitation of other masters was remarkable; 
he deceived tht ablest judges, and, among 

'> thqm, Ins rival Lebrun, by a Magdalene in 

* the maunendf Guido. 

Mtoration of Ashwii^. The migra¬ 
tion of animals, that is, the tnivelling of a 
largo number; <>t' the safne species toward 
a certain place of destination, or iu a cer¬ 
tain direction, is oue t of the most remark- 
aide phenomena in nalur.il history. Mi¬ 
gration takes place witll quadrupeds, fishes, 
birdff'and insects. As to the first, it does 
not appear that- any oftbem /mgraie peri¬ 
odically and regularly, like many species 
of fish and bird* 1 , for which a suliieietit 
reason rnay lie found in the almost unin¬ 
terrupted passage which air and water 
•fjerink, wirilst the land offers'many im¬ 
pediments to change of place. Yet some 
qqadrupeds are suddenly seized by the 
desire of migration. The lemming rat, 
which is found in the northern parts of 
Europe, migrates at irregular periods, 
when a severe winter is approaching, *in 
incredible numbers, and always it* a 
straight line, stopping not lbr rivers or 
lakes. Some other quadruped.-, also, occa¬ 
sionally move m large numbers, and for 
'Considerable distances; but these e\p< df- 
, lions do not take place at regular peril ids, 
and seem to lie owing to accidental causes. 
The buffaloes (properly bison--;,* in the 
western wilds of North America, and tin; 
wild horses, sometimes take long journeys 
ip large bodies. Some fishes, also, remove 
into, warmer situations* during winter; 
thus the salmon Icavep tipi rivers anil 
chores, on the approach ofwintef', tp seek 
tin, warmer waters of the, deep sea. 

. Ollier fish do tin; same. The cod-fish 
move, in great numbers, alw.ut the piouth 
of May, from the northern seas toward 
Newfoundland.* The shoals of herrings, 
which periodically traverse the oceaifc are 
innumerable. The same is the cose (With 
the mackerel, pilchard, anchovy, &c.' 

* That insects migrate is well known, for 
instance, locusts (q. v.), ant^ (q. v.), &e., and 

* pave, witli surprising obstinacy, in a given 
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direction. The animals, however, with 
whose, migrations. man is most familiar, 
and which appear to migrate most regu¬ 
larly, are some species of birds. Tin 
facts which are known relative to thit 
point are very curious, and yet leave e 
vast field for interesting observation. Sonn 
birds regularly return, after a certain ab¬ 
sence, not only to'tlic same country, bin 
to tho same spot when; they built then 
n^sts before, or where they' were bred 
gy storks, wbic.lt become half taino in 
many, have been marked, and found 
to return regularly to their old nests, tmilf 
on a wheel, which the peasants of that 
country, particularly ■ iit die north, place, 
for that porposiq on tip comer of the roof- 
of their houses. The same is related 
of swallows, and other birds of passage. 
Other birds do not return to a partieulm 
country, but travel, according to circum¬ 
stances, from one to another. Among the 
former are some which remain in tin 
country of their nativity only as long as is 
necessary to breed and brimr tip their 
young ; others are absent but for a very 
short time. The Joriol remains hut three 
mouths in the middle regions of Europe, 
whilst tiie lark ih absent but for a ten 
short time, Mr. lirehrn, a G< nnau, has 
collected many interesting fuels respi ctmg 
th<‘ birds of passage. (Jenerallv speaking, 
they ore determined as to the place where 
they build tlieir,nests, by the means of 
subsistence wliv.h they find, as, for in¬ 
stance, tin* grosbeak, goldfinch, pigeons, 
cranes,hi.'dyads,several speciesoflieron.-, 
woodcock, <fte.se, ducks. In ls*!9, the 
fruit of the pine tied being s<-areo iu the 
north of Europe, whilst it was very abun¬ 
dant in the central parts, huge numbers 
of the crossbill, which chiefly lives upon 
lliifi food, wore found ill the latter regions. 
The drought, in lidl), made the meadows 
around Altenburg, in .Saxony, very dry, 
and iio landrails (in genera! frequent there} 
were seen during that season. They had 
flefl to the valley of the Rhine, where the 
drought had been less. The cold in the 
inter, also, has much ipfliienco on the 
migration of birds. The winternf 1t*U— 
.JStii was very mild in Middle Europe, 
whilst, in the north, it was unusually cold, 
in consequence of which many birds were 
seen m Germany Which hardly ever quit 
the northern regions. Some birds of no- 
hemiu went to Switzerland, and some 
birds arrived in France which never had 
been seen there lie fore. The contrary 
took place during the following winter* 
when the •mercury Wood, in Germany, 
mud) lower than in Sweden. Hunter*, 
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■ and other people living much in the .open 
< air, know that certain birds do not tui* 

(grate, except on the approach of a Severe 
winter, flow are these birds led to mi¬ 
grate ut such seasons ? The general and 
easy answer,^, by instinct. But what is 
instinct ? Certainly we cannot mean, by 
this term, a constant direct interposition 
of Providence, which drives the birds 
away because a severe winter is coming 
on. Instinct, Whatever it may be, must 
ho guided by general Jpws. In what 
however, the birds are led to guard against 
the severity of the approaching season, 
whether by a peculiar sensibility to the 
. causes from which its severity will pro- 

■ reed, or in other wiyrs, we know not. Fn 
the article Instinct, it has lieett maintained, 
that much of the conduct of animals ne- 
rcs&arily implies reflection. The vicissi¬ 
tudes of the atmosphere, on the arrival of 


remarkable. They seem to be most en-','"* 
flowed with foresight. They call eaph ' i 
ottyer by certain cries, several days befor? X 
they depart, assemble, and make a great!"/ 
noise, as* if consulting, after which they - ;? 
range themselves in two line!, forming an 
angle, at tire vertex of which is the leader, 
w^o appears to exercise authority and 
give orders, for instance, to form a circle 
in a tempest, or to lie watchful if eagles 
approaqfi, &c.; he also gives the sign to 
descend and take food. If he is tired, he 
placls himself nt the end of the line, and 
the bird next behind him takes his place. 
They utter,- during the nigljf, more pierc¬ 
ing cries tbr.ii during the day, and it 
seems as if orders and answers were 
given. Wild geane and ducks travel in a 
similar way. To enable birds to fly with 
ease,‘and to continue long on the wing, 
they must fly against the win®, in which 


the migrating time, have also a great in¬ 
fluence upon them. Most birds perform 
their migration during the night; some ■ 
species, however, by day. Others stop 
not, either by day or night. To the class 
which fly by day belong the birds of prey 
which obtain their food by day—the erdvv, 
pie, titmouse, wren, woodpecker, chaf¬ 
finch, goldfinch, lark, swallow,, and some 
others. Those which travel by night are 
the owl, blackbird, Ac., and a great muni 
ber of aquatic birds. Those which jjtop 
not, day or night are, the heron, wagtail, 
yellow-hammer, plover, stork, crane, wild 
goose, swan. It is very remarkable, that 
individuals of those species which travel 
day and night, and which, by, so me cause, 
are prevented 'from migrating, remain, 

• during all the time of the migration of 

. their species, awake, and only occupy 

themselves with taking food. These 
birds like particularly to travel in bright, 

• moon-light. Many birds obtain their food 

• on the wing. The swallows, traversing 
the sea, catch insects, and fishing birds, 


respect flying is directly opposite to sail¬ 
ing. Sportsmen are vtcil acquainted with 
this fact. If the wind is unfavorable for a 
tune, the migration is retarded,"yet never 
entirely given up, at ly the birds arrive 
much leaner, fhtiguct by their efforts. It 
is astonishing how tender birds, as the lin- 
get, for instance, set out from the extrem¬ 
ity of Norway, and brave a long jour¬ 
ney even over the ocean. The flails, 
who are heavy in their fligflt, wait on the 
shores of the Mediterranean, often a long’ 
time, lor a pivotable wind, of which they 
immediately avail themselves, halting on 
all the islanijf. If the .wind suddenly 
changes, many are drowned in the sea. 
Certain birds, as the moor-hen, rail, Ac., 
being unable to ily for any considerable 
distance, travel partiy on 1'oOt. Some even 
(as the great auk, or penguin, diver and guil¬ 
lemot) migrate by water.. Ornithologists 
have observed tliat, on the old continent, 
birds migrate in autumn to the south-west, 
and in spring toward the north-east; yet 
the courses of rivers and chains ofmoun- 


cateh lisli, whilst tiiey continue their jour¬ 
ney. If the titmouse, wren, woodpecker 
and pie rest, for sortie time, on the branches 
of trees, they soon resume their flight, 
after having fed. Those birds which 
habitually alight on spots where they fitti 
nourishment in abundance, never rctn^pt 
longer titan two days in succession, if 
nothing opposes the continuance of their 
flight. It is a curious fact, that, at these 
times, many birds uttpr cries sucli os they 
are uoyer heard to make at any o$or time. 
Unless obliged by logs to keep near the 
.•ground, birds generally fly very high dur¬ 
ing their migration! Of all. migrating 
birds, the cranes are,, perhaps, the fiiost 

/if ' 



tains exercise considerable influence on 
ijie direction of their flight. On die new 
continent, the points of direction are not 
the same. Captain Parry has satisfied 
himself tiint tffe birds of Greenland go to ' 
the south-east. It is remarkable, also, that 
the young of certain species do not make 
the sqine journey os the old birds; they go 
more to the south, so tliat it is very com¬ 
mon to find, in the south <if F<uro|>e, only 
the jftung birds of a certaip species, whilst 
the (Adgr ones remain more to the north. 
In oilier species, the females go farther' 
south. , It was formerly believed that 
the birds of the tropical regions never 
migrate, and tBat they never pass too* 

. • 
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line; but Humboldt has shown that this But it was Boon evident that Mi; vkewf 
is not the case. Ho observed, moreover, remained unchanged; be had learned 
dial the irrigruliuh tiiere took place with iiothing and forgotten nothing during hit 

ftie periodical rise ofrivers. *“ L .- -—-- 

Miguel, Maria Evurist, king of Portu¬ 


gal, the fifth tihild and second son of John 
VI, king of Portugal luid emperor of Bra¬ 
sil (died 1826), and of Charlotte Joachtye 
(died 183d), Infanta of Spain, daughter of 
Charlufe IV, was horn Oct. 1802. 
Doubts are said to have lieeu entertained 
by bis father ol( the legitimacy of his 
birth;* hut he was the favorite of 1 his 
mother, and brought up under her eye. 
'Imbued with Jill her political and religious 
prejudices, the young prince was a zealous 
op|K)ncnt of the constitutional principles, 
which predominated in Portugal, after his 
return .from Brazil *(1821), whither the 
royal fatuity had fled ip 1807. (See-Bra¬ 
sil, and Portugal.) He, therefore, engaged 
in a plot for a counter-revolution, and, in 
April, 1834, public! 1 ,’ declared against the 
constitutional system. Several thousand 
of the trotyls had already joined him, and 
the royal person was„1u the hands of the 
conspirator.', when the French ambassador, 
Hydcde Neuville, having obtained access 
to the king at the head of the diplomatic. 
Corps, and received assurances that every 
thing hud been done without Ins privity,the 
desighs of the conspirators were frustrated. 
Don Miguel threw himself at the feet of Ins 
father, who, tor greater security, had taken 
refuge on board of art English ship lying 
lb* the Tagus, t and now IwnisAed the 
prince and his mother from the kingdom. 
The former embarked for Nantes, whence 
he went through Strasburg, Curl^uhc, 
Stuttgard and-Munich, to Vienna; where 
he .resided several years. On the death 
of his father, Jsaticlia Marik, his sister, 
. was declared regent of the kingdom, m 
the absence of the rightful heir, dom 
j Pedro, emperor of Brazil. (8e^ Pedro.) 
The etnjKTOr disposed of the crown of 
A Portugal (July 3, 1827), which, by the 
Brazilian constitution, he was incapable of 
wearing while on the guperial throne, in 
favor of bis daughter dona Maria da 
, Gloria (horn A [n il 4, 181 ( Jf, giving, at the 
same time, a constitution to ilie kingdom, 
and providing for the marriage of dofn 
Miguel wifh the young queen, on condi¬ 
tion of his maintaining the new'consti¬ 
tution. Migqpl returned from Vienna 
through Paris and Ivmdon, and arrii^d in 
Lisbon Feb. 26, 1828. He immeliaiely 
assumed the administration of the govern¬ 
ment, and took the oath to the constitution. 

- * Humor named the French ambassador at the 
. court of Lisbon as the father if the prince. • 


the senate oftlie city jietitionetl Miguel 
declare himself absolute king. Petit it 


exile. The oath was in his eyes a mere 
ceremony; absolutism again becamp tht 
order of the' day; the rqjnistry wat 
changed to make room for instrument 
of his arbitrary designs; the chamber of 
deputies was dissolved by a decree of 
March 13 ; the law of election changed 
by another of the 17th ; and the influentx 
8 C die queen-mother was very visible 
Off the birth-day m the prince, April "24 
disturbances took plaee at LislKin, auc 

uel u 
ctiliou.' 

to this effect were got up, and Miguel,'‘ap¬ 
parently yielding to the instances of hi> 
subjects, issued a decree (May 3), convok¬ 
ing the cortes of Larnego, the aucienl 
three estates oftlie kingdom, by whom le 
was declared king of Portugal and Al- 
gnrvcs. Some opposition was made bj 
the constitutionalists in different pails of 
the kingdom, hut their efforts were un¬ 
successful, and thpy were treated with tin 
greatest cruelty. Meanwhile doua Mb 
ria had sailed from Brazil; but, on arriv- 
ing at Giliraltnr, it wils determined that 
she should not proceed to Lisbon un¬ 
der the existing circumstances. She \v;« 
accordingly carried to London, wliencf 
she a returned to Brazil, in August, 1829 
but again arrived in Europe, with hei 
father, in the summer of 1831. Donr 
Miguel contiiiued to pursue liis career of 
usurpation mid despotism, while persecu¬ 
tion, coufikcytion or death was the lot ot 
the patriots. In November, 1828, he wa> 
severely wounded by the ovcrscttinir ot 
the carriage in which he was riding pul 
with his sisters, but recovered' after a long 
confinement. In March, 1829, his troops 
‘ tdbk possession of the Azores, with the 
exception of Terceira, which was bravely 
defended by the garrison. In privatf 
life Miguul lms shown himself an unfeel¬ 
ing tyrant ; his elder sister, Isabella Maria 
whj 3 thrown into prison, and he has ever 
been accused of an utteinpt to poison both 
of his sisters, who, it is certain, Vere dan¬ 
gerously sick in'the autumn of1829. Hit 
^ irher, a favorite, whom he laid created 
hdron of Quolluz, suddenly disappeared 
about the same time. (For his recent his¬ 
tory, we refer to the articles Pedro, and 
Portugal.) The whole kingdom has been 
made a scene of terror, distrust and deBo- 
lation. *Tis prisons urc crowded with per¬ 
sons whose only crime is an attachment 
to constitutional principles. In 1830, the 
nufrber of persons confined fur what are 
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called political crimes, was 124,000, besides. 
which nearly 20,000 Portuguese were con¬ 
cealed in the monntainfcof their native coun¬ 
try or, wandering inforeign countries.. His 


f , . f ' ,V. ’ v' \ 

duchy of Milan conetiiuted an important^; 
part until die events of 1814. Austria then 2‘ 
united Milan and Mantua with tbeiLom- / 
bnrdo-Venetian kingdom, the western ptStV,, 


outrages on French residents have lately of which, tbe government of Milan, eortri*^ 
‘led to a demand of satisfaction on tho tains2,194,000inhabitants,»ad 8407 square., 
part of tlfe French government. A miles. Sanlinia'also recovered its former ' ‘ 
French fleet forced’ its way to I.ishon, portion of the Milanese territory (.‘1095 
and satisfaction has lieeji given. A fleet' square miles), by the treaty of Pftfra, in 
of If. Spues’ ships has also sailed for Lis- 1814 . (See Austria, Italy , Lombardy and 
bon, to obtain satisfaction for injuries to , Sardinm.) r * 

American commerce. «• Mi£an ( Milano , in German Mailmul , 


American commerce. «• 

MijcaN, Duchy or* or thk Mu.anf.se; 
formerly a duchy in the north of Italy ; ‘ 
one of the finest and most fruitful countries 
in Europe ; bounded on the west by Pied¬ 
mont and Montfcrrut, south by the Geno¬ 
ese territory, east tty die territories of Par¬ 
ma, Mantua and Venice, and north by 
Switzerland, its extent was 3820 square 
miles ; principal productions corn, rice, 
wine, fruits and silk.' The first duke of 
Milan was Gian Galeuzzo Visconti, who 
was named to that dignity by the empefoe 
Wcnccslaus, in 1395.' The duchy was 
composed of a number of the most flour¬ 
ishing cities of Lombardy, in which the 
Visconti acquired the sovereignty, partly, 
by means of fiefs, and partly through the 
fiiv or of the citizens and the emperor. 

The male line of the Visconti became ex¬ 
tinct in 1447, and, although the rightful 
claim then fell to France, Francesco Sfor- 
Za, thcJiuslMiud of a natural daughter of 
the last duke, obtained possession of Milan 
for himself and his family, and they held it 
Until the end of the fifteenth century. Lou¬ 
is XII and his successor, Francis 1, then 
, attempting to enforce tbeif claims, the 
duchy was alternately in the hands of the 
French and the Sfurzas. ‘ Francis I, by 
the peace of Madrid (152G), was oblig¬ 
ed tojpve up all his Italian possessions; 
and, the male line id' the Sfurzas haring 
become extinct in 1535, Charles V granted 
the duchy to his son, Philip II of Spain ; 
and it continued to be an appendage to 
the Spanish crown till the war of the 
Spanish succession, in 1700, when it came 
into tbe possession of Austria. By the nmu u 
peace of Viemm (1735) and the convem under 
tion of Worn is (1745), portions of it wift dd Di 
ceded to die king of Sardinia, In 1 7wi, churc 
the French occupied the country, arn^fij' into v 
the peace of Curnpo-Formio (1797), it was 
annexed to the Cisalpine republic. Al¬ 
though the Austrians and Russians anni¬ 
hilated this republic in 1799, yet Bona- 

K again became master of Mly by the 
! of Mareugo, changed the name into 
Italian republic (IBQ1), and into that of 
kingdom of Italy fl805), of *whicl» die 


anriently Mediolanum )'; capital of the 
Lombardo-Veuctian kingdom, situated m 
a fertile and pleasant plain, ori the left 
bank of the Olona, 140 leagues from Vi¬ 
enna, HO from Rome, 160 from Paris;, 
lat. 45° 28' N.; Jpn. 9° IF E.;•population, 
129,000. It is one of the richest, most 
splendid and populous cities in Italy; and, , 
in spite of time and wars, has preserved a 
great part'of its magnificence. Of the 
antiquities thu*onjy remains are the ruins 1 
of the Thermic, which are usually culled 
the colonne di S'.'Lorenzo. Mildli is riph in 
architectural monupients of modern tunes, 
among Which d: celebrated cathedral is * 
the ipost remarkable: die foundation was 
laid in 1380, arid, alter Sl Jeter’s, it is the 
largest church in Italy. It is built entirely 
of white marble, and its interior and exteri- • 
or produce an indescribable effect^ The 
old >t architects, who worked upon it, 
adopted the later Gothic style ; but in die 
middle ofMie sixteenth century, Pellegri¬ 
no TihMdi erected the front in a moreWtt- 
cient style, and thus destroyed the unity 
oAlie whole. Napoleon alyiost complet¬ 
ed S at an immense expense. The emperor 
Francis appropriated 12,000 lire monthly, 
to finish it. While the exterior dazzles 
and astonishes the beholder by the pure 
nrilliuncy of the marble, the Oodiic orna¬ 
ments and the statues (of which there an: 
4000), he is not less strongly affected by 
the interior, which rests upon' 52 mar¬ 
ble columns. It is described by Finn 
chctli in Descrizione stories dd fhmm di 
Milano , with engravings. Rupp and Bra- 
rnati also published a description in 1823, 
under, tlje title Descrizione storii o-critiea „ 
dd Duomo di J\filano. One of the oldest 
churches in Milan, that of St. Ambrose, 
into which you descend by several steps, 
is renl&rkttble for a nurnlxr of antiquities, '* 
but is dark, and without beauty. Of the 1 
nuifmrous other churches,’many are splen¬ 
did. iThe former Dominican c'onvent, Afo j ' * 
damp ddle Grazie, contains, in its refecto¬ 
ry, the celebrated fresco of Leonardo da 
Vinci, the Last Supper, how much injur*-. 
ed, but yet bemitifui. . THl former Jem % ' 
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, tt?s* College J>f Breto, a' migoificent .build- m6st celebrated and inipoitatit conimeCcwd • 
^jUK.;jnt^rfckbJje fcpo for its observatory, city pf Ionia. It early acquired wealth tuu^ 1 
Stilljopatainfi seVeral establishment for the power, founded a great number ofcolonies) ’ 
arts apd Sciences; among them a picture and'carried on long and expensive v\pns , 
galkay and a library; The former is par- with the Lydian kings. After the conquest \> 
ticuiany'rictfin works of tlic masters of die of Lydia by .Cyrus, Miletus, yvith the reef / 
Lombard ondBologuese schools; the latter, of Iouiu, was also reduced to the Persian - 
is valuable. The Ambrosian library, fouijjl- f dominion. The city was treated with clem- - 
ed by the cardinal Borromeo (who was ency/and continued to enjoy its former 
bishop of Milan in 1593, and died in 1631} prosperity, although often shaken by inter- ;■ 
contains, besides the books, a treasure ot naldissensions, until the Ionian war, when 
^valuable manuscripts (among them, those ftwas rested to the ground (B. C.494). The 
' of Leonardo da Vinci), paintings, skefc-hes inhabitants rebuild the town, but it never. 


mOst celebrated and important conimet'cMil - 
city pf Ionia. It early acquired wealth anil ‘ 
power, founded a great number of colonies) ' 
and' carried on long and expansive vtprs , 
with the Lydian kings. After the conquest ',»• 

nf T.iVtlin litr f^vi'iis IWilphiA. U’irfr thfl rfeRl *'’'/'' 1 


(Raphael’s cartoons of the school of Ath¬ 
ens), antiques, and casts in plaster. The 
ahbatc Angelo Maio (q. v.), who was ap¬ 
pointed librarian in 1819, lias made some 
important discoveries arjfong tliese manu¬ 
scripts. (See Library.) The military 
geographical institute of Milan, founded in 
1801, lias published an atlas of the Adriat¬ 
ic sea and other charts. Among the char¬ 
itable institutions, the great hospital is the 
most remarkable, on account of its archi- 
vetgre, thagnitude, and the care paid to 
the patients (4000). „ The Lazaretto, 4 
large quadrangular building, formerly used 
during the prevalence of the plaguy, has 
now a different destination. The theatre 
. tiella Scuta of IMilan, is one of the largest 
in Italy, and,.perhaps, in Europe. It was 
built\»y Piernknini, in 1778, and is supe¬ 
rior to all others in its accommodations. 
The operas and ballets are here exhibited 
in a style not surpassed for brilliaftey and 
^Onipleteuess in Italy. Besides tills, tliere 
are the theatres* Re, Canob*ana, Carcano, 
&c. Milan ffoutains a great number of 
palaces, and other handsome buildings) 

, but the streets are not in general broad or 
Straight. The Cor so (the Porta Orientate), 
with which the public gardens form # a 
beautiful promenade, is particularly fine. 
The gardens ure not so much frequented 
' qs ‘the Corso, in which the fashionable 
.world parades afoot and on horseback, but 
principally in rich equipages, every even¬ 
ing*. , The principal articles of commerce 
'are corn, rice, silk and qheose. The nuin- 


prosperity, although often shaken by inter- ;■ 
nal dissensions, until the Ionian war, when 

was raged io the ground (B. C.494). The 
inhabitants rebuild :fie town, but it never. 
recovered its ancient importance. Milq- •' 
tus was the birth-place of Thales, of Apax- ' 
inlander, riEschincs, und the celebrated. 
Aspasia. The Milesian woollen manufac¬ 
tures were famous in Jlncient times. 

Milford Haik.n; a deep inle^of the 
sea, in \Jf r ales, county of Pembroke. $Cv , 
eral-plans have been pro|*osed, at different ., 
times, for improving its accomniMntioiis. 
These plans have given rise to the new > , 
town of Milfordjjjr 

MrLFORD Havex; a town which was 
founded in 1790, on the northern shore,. 
and has risen with great rapidity. The 
houses are built wjth neatness, and even . 
elegance. It has a church with a lofty . 
lower, a custom-house, a plain hut com- . 
modious building,and a dock-yard, which 
forms a principal feature in the plan. A 
line of packets has been formed here, 
under excellent regulations, for «'onvey¬ 
ing the ynatl and pasveftgers to Water- ■ 
ford, in Ireland. An establishment has 
been also formed for the southern whale- ’ 
fishery. There is also an extensive estafs- 
lishment of quarantine. Six miles west ^ 
by nortfi of Pembroke. 

Miliary Fever ; a limp# given to fe¬ 
ver., of every description, when accompa- 
lued by an eruption of miliary verifies, so,, 
ctllled front resembling millet seed. 

Military .Colomes of Russia. The’ ’ 
Russian military colonies differ much* : 
from those, of Alexander of Mucedon and ' 
of the ancient Roinuns, and also frofn the 
Military Frontiers of the Austrian empire, ■' 


manufactories is considerable. The*''and the distrilmtcd troops of Sweden. 


aits and sciences are held i.i hijjh esteem, 
and the Milanese school of engraving is 
favorably l^nowii. The environs, of the 
city are fertildtwo large' canals are con¬ 
tracted with the Ticino and the A<hla, and 
the Alps of Switzerland are, visible. ‘ 

, Milesiaic Tales. , (See RomanoA 
Mildew,- (See Fungi.) 1 

■ Mile. (See Measures.) * ft 
.Miletus 5 g city of Asia Minor, mi the 
. Meander, thd loman Atheus (see Ionia), 
, dud, next tofEphesus and Smyrna, the 


(Russia lias endeavored, by the settlement ‘ 
vf entire regimeutB in particular districts, - 
Vyder u peculiar military, civil and police 
gtWernment, to unite the character of 
crowm peasants and paid soldiers, whereby , 
agriculture, population and civilization 
may be advanced, and the standing army 
of the empire increased without burden- 
iug the* revenue. Count Araktscliejeff) 
who rose by merit from a low rank In the*/ 
arnjy to that of general of artillery, is 
. thewutthor of this extern, and for a time 


1 





directed its execution. Whonthe emperor 
Alexander, at the termination of the wars 
; with Napoleon, desired plans for diminish¬ 
ing the.great expense of a standing army, 
Araktschejeff advised liinrto quarter the 
soldiers ahnjng the crown peasants, to 
build militury villages on a given plan, to 
allow to euch house a certain number of 
acres of land, and to devise a, code of laws 
lbr the government of this institution. 
The Soldier was thus to become a pcas- 
“ ant of the crovVn, and the crown peasant 4 
a soldier, uud both were to be made to 
contribute to their own support by the 
cultivation of the soil, and the whole 
, male population of the colonies was to he 
drilled in the military exercises, and be 
kept as a reserve lift- field-duty. On ac¬ 
count of the vast extent of the empire, the 
recruits hitherto levied had oflen been 
totally separated from their homes; they 
joined their regiments, and, after 25 yearn 
of service on the frontiers of Turkey, 
Persia, Poland, Norway and China, fir- 
got that they hud families and a country, 
it wurf therefore considered desirable that 
the whole military force of the Russians 
nldng the boundaries of Poland, Turkey, 
and the vicinity of Caucasus, should be 
collected into military colonies, by which 
not only the population ami cultiva¬ 
tion of the country should be promoted, 
and die families of the soldiers in actual 
service he provided for, but also the ’sol¬ 
diers themselves in times of peace, and in 
the midst of their wives and children, and 
■ 'uoiiiid their own firesides, should acquire 
an attachment to their country. Such 
colonies were first established in the gov¬ 
ernment: of Novogorod ; the soldiers were 
placed in certain villages, which were the 
property of die crown; the peasants were 
gradually brought under military govem- 
' incut, obliged to wear their hair short, arid 
to shave' their beards, and were also drill 
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The soldier quartered oft hint Is 
agricultural soldier, and assists him 
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tillage of the fields and in domestfpla- 
hors. He also selects One of his family * ’ 
as an assistant, Commonly the eldest son, * 
who, after the detail of his father, with the 
approbation of die colonel of die regiment, 
inherits bis rpal estate.. The second sou, 
or some odlef relation, tomes into the 
“ reserve,” and also dwells in, the house: 
the thirties also made an agricultural sol¬ 
dier; the others are cantonists, &c. A 
dimity is divided Into direc classes/- The 
boys, until they are eight years of age, are 
allowed to remain with their parents; 
they are then sent to the miitary schools, 
where they are habituated‘to strict disci¬ 
pline : at the age tjf 1ft years, they become 
cautpnists, and at the same time are edu¬ 
cated «is peasants and soldiers, and at 17 
yeans, thevflorm a part of die , military' 
colony, whidi is governed by a peculiar 
code. Kadi colony bus its own court of 
justice, at which the highest officer pre¬ 
sides, and the rest follow according t to 
rank. No giil is permitted to marry any 
one hut a soldier. No person is allowed 
to enter the military district without a* 
special pass from the military au t thoruy. 
The duties, connected with the post-* 
houses are also committed to the care of the, 
soldiers. Alter 20 or 25 years’ service, 
the agricultural soldier may renounce his 
double duty as a soldier and a farmer, or 
declare liimSell" an invalid, llis place is 
then filled by one of the reserve. Tlmi*' 
had Russia, in *1824, already established a 
kinfl of military caste, and, qji it were, a 
miliUuy zone, which extends from the. 
Baltic to the Black sea, along the western 
frontier of the empire, in the governments 
o^Novogorod, Clicrsou, Charkow and Ek- 
aterinoslaw, aud constitutes the proper 
country of her standing army. In this 
belt of land, all the male children 


are 

ed in military exercises, so that, in case of horn soldiers ; in their 17th yeqr, they are 
the death, absence on service, or sickness placed under the standards, constantly 


of the quartered, soldier, the peasant could , 
immediately take his place. Some disor-* 
ders, the consequence of this project, were 


drilled in military exercises, and remain 
soldiers till they ary t>0 years of age. As 
soldiers, they cease tq he boors. They 


soon suppressed, anil the whole system/ are divided into regiments, companies, 
graduelly developed. According ft thi:| &c,, for whose support a part of the crown- 
system, the name, age property uud fan xg lands is set apart. From the produce of 
ly of euch inhabitant of the selected tM- the lands granted them, the soldiers of the 
• , lages afe specified; the older peasantsare colony must support themselves and thrift* 
declared the chief colonists, arid houses 
, bhilt for them, in regular rows constituting 
streets. Each chief colonist is equipped 
’ in uniform, trained to military* Acre isos, 

4 and receives a house with 15 desatincs of 
'J laud, on condition ofamuititaining one sol- 
dier (and his house, ireavalry is coloniaed). 
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horses, while not in active service; then 
theyVcceive pay. It is calculated, that . 
the lumber of these agricultural soldiers, 
whcifthe system is fully carried into exe- .«■ 
cution, will amotmt to ft,000,000, half of . 
whom can be drafted for service. The - 
colonies aheudysestabiisbed*in 1824, cop» . 


-A,' 
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• tained about 400,000 male inhabitants, in- the death of the emperor Alexander, has 
chufog .40,000 cavalry. In July of die been extended no farther, but, as tar as it 

- saui^ear, the emperor visited in person was already in existence, has l>een re tain- 
many of die colonies, and publicly ex- ed, and was for a time under thq direc- ‘ 
<*»-pressed his satisfaction With their condi- tiou of general Diebitsch. Mr. Lyall, an' 
tion, 'As dns system is eitended, the con- Englishman, in 1822, visitcd f tlie Russian 
’ scriptjon and recruiting hitherto practised military colonies, and gave an account of 
;<mtist gradually fall into disuse. The ^n- them in his Travels through Russia (Lon-, 

• pire, on its only assailable side, is thus'in don, 1824). 

• continual state of defence; this living Militart’ District, or Military 
rampart also compensates for the^want oi Frontier (in .German, MUilairgrcnze ); 
fortresses, of which there are none of district of the Austrian monarchy, con-, 
much importance in Russia. General tabling 18,230 square miles, with 99,000 
count Amktsehejeff was, till the death of inhabitants; which stretclies 920 miles 
-Alexander, the eommander-in-clnef of all along die- Hungarian and Transylvanian, 
die military coloijueb of the empire. In* frontiers, as far as they border on the Turk-. 
January, 1824, all, the military cantonists ish territory. It has a military constitution! 
of the military orphan schools (in which and the inhabitants ate soldiers and peas-' 
reading, writing and arithmetic are taught ants at the same time. They have re- 
, on the Lancastrian plan, and the soldiers' ceived the hereditary use of the land, for 
catechism explained), were made subordi- * which they are obliged to render certain 
nate to die comtuander-iu-chief of the services to die government, amongst 
f military colonies. <* Of die cantonists, a which the military sen ice is the most 
considerable number-yearly enter the mil- important. They form thus an un'mter- 
itary service, in the place of those of die rupted cordoli against the Turks, and the 
reserves, who have been drafted to supply Austrian government lias an army always 
the numbers of the agricultural soldiers,, ready without great exjiense. The spl- 
The boys dien succeed to the places va- diers actually in service belonging to this 
cated by these cantonists, and so on. A district amount, in peace, to 45,000 men. 
'military education is die peculiar support In 1815, they amounted to 02,000 men. 

', of this system, which subjects the peasant These frontier soldiers protect their couu- 
to tf military •police. For the education try against the Turks and the plague, 
and support of the hoys and cantonists, without pay. When they are marched 
the revenue obtained from the release of against ■enemies in a different quarter, , 
recruits is applied. By the ukase of Dec. they have the-common pay of other sol- 
1823, the possessors of landed property diers. In the 30 years’war, in the Aus- 
in die’ thinly* settled governments were trian war of succession, aud in the seven 
released freer the duty of levying recniits, years’ wdt*, their services were impor- 
by the payment ol’ a certain sum of mfcney; * taut; and still more so in the repeated 

• 3500 of these releases, at 2000 roubles pa- contests between Austria and Turkey, 
jier money each, were issued, which pro- At die beginning of the French revolu- 
duee an income to the stato> of 7,000,1)00 tionary war, no less than 100,000 of diein 

' of roubles.' The expenditures for die mil- 'Appeared in die field. They have shown 
% itaiy colonies amounted, according to the themselves undeviatingly faithful to their 
. report of the commander-in-chief, in the monareh. Their military officers exer- 
year‘1822, to 4,962,475 roubles,futd the total cise also the civil and judicial authority, 
expenditure since their organization, to The highest office is called the genered- 
1824’, amounted in all to 15,780,115 rou- commando, under whom stand the com- 
’ bles. Of the 6,000,00(1 of crown peasants, mandos of die regiments. The whole 
‘ 4 , 000,000 are sufficient to furnish quarters country is divided-'into five generalships 
, to the whole army. Thu*’ Russia, togeth- t*{generalale) f w'hich, in 1815, contained 
- er with her present army of 8—900,000 \three fortresses, eleven cities (or, as they 
men (according to the rolls, though not in we culled, military communities, which 
! actual service), would have one equally hfve their own magistrates), 24 market 
‘Htroug ’ in her colonists, which °can be tovriis and staff quarters, and 1995 villages! 
recruited from the fcantonists and the body In tlio generalship of Carlstadt and Wa- 
of reserve, without interruption, andAn the rasdin, the most important plages are ' 
beet manner: Avery despotic aujfhority Karlobago, Zengh and Bellowar; in the. 
will, however, be requisite to pre^We a generalship of Banat, Petrinia and Kos-r 
body of 2 , 000,000 of soldiers, who* have tainicza; in the Sclavonic generalship, 04 
.. houses and families, under military disci-* that of Pytetwardeift, OJid and New.Gra- 
plino and restrictions. This system, since disea, Peterwardein, Carlowitz and Seim 
■ .* " * ‘ i ' - . . 
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MILITARY DISTRICT—MILITARY SCHOOLS. AND ACADEMIES, 

Jin; to which also belong the Tschaikists; .destination,/in traversing the States’of a 
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•in die Hungarian Banaf generalship,* 
Pancsowa, Weisskirchcn and Karartsebeo, 
In the /Transylvanian generalship there 
aye no places particularly worthy of notice. 
Next to agriculture anil the raising of 
cattle, the cultivation of wine and garden 
-fruits is carried on extensively. Flax, 
hemp, tobacco, and many other important 
plants, arc cultivated. The country is rich 


friendly power. 

Military’ Schools and Academies ;/ 
.schools in which soldiers receive instruc- «•£ 
tion, or in iflrich /youths are educated for ** 
the army. Among the' forrifer are the " 
soldier-schools, in which, as is the case in I 
many armies, particularly in the Prussian, , 
the private soldiers learn reading, writing 
and arithmetic; they are also, in the last ■' 


in valuable minerals. Mining, particular-'named country at least, often instructed 
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ly in the present Baqat and the Tran¬ 
sylvanian frontiers, was in. a flourishing 
condition even in the time bf the Romans; 
hut these mines are, at present, little 
.worked. Manufactures are in a low con¬ 
dition. The mechanics, as well as the 
merchants, live chiefly in the communities,- 
so called. The inhabitants belong prin¬ 
cipally to four races. The most numerous 
are the Sclavonians; after these, the Wala¬ 
chians; then follow the Hungarians and 
Szekler; after diese, the Germans. The 
• majority belong to die Greek church ; the • 
Roman Catholics, however, are almost 
equally numerous. There are also Greek 
Catholics, Calvinists, Lutherans, and Uni¬ 
tarians. In the time of the Romans, this 
country belonged partly to Illyria and Pan- 
’ nonia Savia, partly to the kingdom of Dacia, 
and shared the changes of those countries. 
Sigismund of Hungary laid the founda¬ 
tion of the military frontier when .lie 
founded the cajritanat of Zengli. In the 
middle of the sixteenth century, the fron¬ 
tier seems to have been already divided 
into two chief districts. The Croatian 
frontier was the first'; the effiers were 
established much later, when, by the 
peace of, Carlowitz, Austria received 
from Turkey several provinces entirely tin-, 
peopled. In no part of Hungary does the 
population increase so rapidly; and yet 
the frontier has to furnish many troops ifi. 
all the ware of Austria, and many young 
people, unable to obtain land for tlie sup¬ 
port of a family, emigrate into other parts 
, of the monarchy. The Transylvanian 
frontier was established the latest. (See 
Statistik der MUitairgrenze des ostrdch. 
Kaiserthums, by Hietzinger, Vienna, 1822.) 

' Military Gf.o(juafhy. (See Military 
Sciences, and Geography.) 

Military Orders. (See .Orders.) 

Military Roads are, 1. such roatfe as 
are destined chiefly to facilitate the move¬ 
ments of military bodies; for instance, 
some of the superb roads which Napo¬ 
leon constructed ill Italy, to efledl an easy 
military connexion with France; 2. ronds 
on which, accordiugfl to' treaty, foreign 
troops may m&rch to a certain place *if 


the 


in sitting, so that it is common, in 
Prussian army, for a battalion to have 
its choir, which sings during divine ser¬ 
vice, and on other occasions.- Instruction 
has become so general in the Prussian 
army, by means of reginfentnl agd battal¬ 
ion schools, that during the last years of ' 

. peace, the army was considered an iristi- , 
tution* for the instruction of the whole 
country", as every Prussian is* obliged to 
serve for a short time in the standing ar- * 
my. In some armies tonversaxioni have 
been introduced, in*which the officers 
liold discourse with the * > eei'geaiits and 
privates, on subjects connected' with the 
service. When the officers in the -armies 
of the European continent were taken 
from the nobility only, academies were 
established by government to educate* * 
young noblemen. They were called in 
Gcrprany Ritterakademien, *and some¬ 
times were of a high character. Thesa 
establishments must be distinguished from 
the c adet-hoyses, so called, where, gene¬ 
rally speaking, # the children of offictflS* 
only^are educated for the army. In many 
countries, noblemen only are admitted . 
into these also. In several French cities, 
companies of cadets existed when Louis 
XV, in 1751, first established an icole* 
royple militaife for 500 ydung noblemen, 
from eight to eleven years old. The 
principal features of Its organization have' 
been retailed in most similar institutions. 

—See RecueU iTAdits, Declarations, Regie- 
mens et OrdonnanCes du Roi, concernant 
VHotel de VEcolc roy. militaire (Paris, * 
1762). The (so called) Ritterakademien 
originated later. Frederic the,Great estab- 
ished the jcole fhiliiaire -at Berlin, for the 
further accomplishment of young officere. 
Even before the seven years’ war, every 
French city in which a regiment of artil¬ 
lery wfis garrisoned, had its artillery.* 
schooL Saxony followed jp 1766, Aus- ’ ; 
tria tfl*l Prussia later. ,At present, the 
it hove excellent artillery schools, 
as others in the department of - 
engineering. Since 1815, tbfe standard of , 
scientific education of officers has been , 
•much raised m several armies; in nonef 


two las 
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hovveycK, so Jjigh as in the Prussiun, in is nearly connected die choice of camps, 
which* ho person caii' be promoted with* or enstrametation (q. v.), though, since the 
,out a sev^ "examination. Besides the introduction of the system of requisition^ 

1 regimental schools in this army, mention- this branch of military science lms gone 
etl above, .eygry division lms its school, to almost entirely out of use. The knowl.- 
s which yqung sergeants, &c., aro’admittod edge of the employment,, of pontons 
(if they appear,, on examination, to pos- seems also to fell within. this department. t 
’sees the necessary elementary knowledge), ,2. Strategy, tlie science of forming the 
in order to prepare themselves for exam- plans of operation, and of directing armies 
, ination for a lieutenancy. Mathematics, accordingly. It has beett hut lately treat- 1 
history, geography, statistics, the* applied v ed as an independent branch, since von 
mathematics, modem languages, portion- Rtdovv wrote on tlqi subject. Munymilita- 
larly. French, and the military sciences rv writers will nqt as jet admit such a 
' |q. v.), are here the chief subjects of study, division ; but little doubt cam exist that 
•The artillery corps and engineer corps, it will be universally adopted. (See, 
have their separate schools for young among other works, Principlis of Strate-, 
officers, Jo prepare themselves for exam- gy, elucidated hi/ the Description of the 
ination for tlie rank *>f captain. The 'Campaign of 1 in Germany, by the 
captain must continue his studies by him- archduke Charles, q. v.) 3. The branch’ 
self, to stand an cxan/Hiation for tlife rank which treats of the just understanding 
of major. t)f the troopsof tlie line, every arid proper use of the surface of the earth 
’ regiment is allowed to send a few of its, lor militarv purposes. The tactics of onr , 
young officers, xfho must have shown tunc can overcome a number of obstacle-, 
great diligence, talent, and considerable arising from the character of the ground, 

, acquirements,' to the general military which were former!} considered insur- 
school ir. Berlin—an institution of a very mountable still, however, this ilepari- 
higlt character. Here the highest branches meiit of military science, embracing, as u 
of mathematics, geology and mineralogy, does, a know ledge of the usual character of 
’ chcntistrv aiid natural philosophy, history, the ground under given circumstances, the 
politics, the militmy sciences, languages,, course of rivers of mountains, valleys, ’ 
tec., are taught in a course which occupies geological formations, A c., remains indis- 
tluree years. The officers also attend pensable for a useful officer. To tins 
such lectures' in the university as they branch belongs, or, at least, with it is inti- 
ehoose. It is evident how t mufcli such mutely connected, reconnoitring, serve} - 
establishments must raise tlie standard of hie, drawing of topographical maps, Ac. 
*&a tiling in tlje whole aripj', anti, indeed, 4. Military hrhilccivn , or Fortification, 
the corps of officfci3 contains some o|’the which reaches how' to fortify any given 
, most accomplished men in Prussia. In point l y Artificial means, so that a few 
France, the former cadet houses' have persons may he able to defend themselves 
been called, §ince the revolution, military against the attacks of main. It embraces 
schools. (For the military academy at the construction of proper fortresses 
West Point, see West Point.) r {fortification pi rmnmnie or royale), the 

Military Scikxcks have, by some of attack and defence of fortified places, and 
the latest writers, been divided into the the knowledge of field fortification [J'or- 
following heads: —- 1 . Tactics, i.^e. the sci- tficalfin' passagire), which treats of the. 
cnee of the drilling of an army, as well as construction, attack and 'defence of re- 
,of disposing and dirccfting it in battle, re- doubts in the field, raised for transitory 
• muring, of course, an acquaintance with purposes, and not so solid as in standing 
the different kinds ofVirms. The artiller- fortifications. 5. Military History and 
ist devotes himself particularly to the ord- Biography, which embraces a knowledge 
nance, and the various hrduchep of scierie<V of all inqiortaiit wars, and also of the va- 
requisite for its proper management. The* riot is organizations of armies, the princi- , 
loWer, or elementary tactics, treuts of V>les upon which war has been carried on, 
the drilling said formation of soldiers, anti different arms used, and the conse* 

‘ accustoming them to the moveKients of qutacos attending their use, &c.; also the 
small tmtjl l&fge divisions, and varies in lives of the greatest generals, and the re- 
characteg with the different regulations of sources which they found in situations 
different armies. Tactics proper treats where many leaders would have despair- 
oftbe mode of, disposing troops fin the ed. ’tfnfc history of military literature, to 
actual combat, aud of the peculiar-tse of a certain extent, is indispensuhle fur § 
each sjiecies of force, cavalry, Infantry, both young officer, that the may be directed to 
'’heavy and Jight, and artillery, With them tMfe best works of the different nations. 








Of the auxiliaiy sciences, the most im¬ 
portant is mathematics, which is indis¬ 
pensable for a scientific soldier; military 
geography, embracing a knowledge of 
rpads, rivers, valleys, &c., the layv of 
nations, modern languages, and gymnas¬ 
tics. The branches of study now enu¬ 
merated are more or less essential to the 
wpll educated soldier; but they cannot 
Yffake a general, any more than the Btudy 
of the thorough baseman make a Mozart, or 
the knowledge of perspective, anatomy and 
colors, a Raphael. Although it would be 
a useless waste of time to set about prov¬ 
ing that scientific study is essential to a 
.commander, yet the greatest general must 
find the most iin]>ortant resources in bis 
own genius; and tins must act with un¬ 
failing promptness. An artist, if unsuc¬ 
cessful, may renew his efforts; but in war, 
the fate of u battle may depend upon an 
instant decision, und a fuilure is ruin. 

Militia (from the Latin militia)’, in the 
modem adaptation of the word, a body of 
armed citizens regularly trained, though 
not in-constant service in time of peace, 
and thereby contradistinguished to stand¬ 
ing armies. It includes all classes of the 
citizens, with certain exceptions, who are 
drilled at particular periods in peace, and 
liable, according to certain laws, to march, 
in cases of emergency, against the enemy, 
in some countries, however, not beyond 
the frontiers. The regular organization 
of the militia distinguishes it from the 
levee-en-masse. (q. v.) The militia exists 
in different countries under different 
names; thus, in France, ttyfc national 
guards are wliat, in the U. States, are 
called militia (see Guards, JVdtional );' in 
some countries, they are denominated 
burgher-guards; in Austria and Prussia, 
handwehr (defence of the country), while 
the levie-en-masse is called, in these twh 
countries, Landsturm. In the articles 
Army, and Army, Standing, is given a 
brief sketch of the different organization 
of armies from the feudal militia to the 


mensei lit {he cities (q. v.) where » mote ‘ 
republican spirit prevailed, ail the citizens 
were obliged, at! least, to take pari intfie,- 
defence erf their city,—a duty which they " ; 
were not seldom called upon to perform.. 
The introduction of standing armies. 
chiefly in consequence of the endeavor of % 

. moparchs to render their governments ' 
more, and more independent upop the na¬ 
tion at large, caused the citizens to take - 
Jess and Jess share,in the military service, 
and, yi many cases, excluded them from 
it entirely; yet, while, in some countries, 
the services qf the citizen soldiers were , 
becoming every day of less importance, so 
that burgher-militia even became a term ' 
of contempt in many places, o^ier gov¬ 
ernments began <jp foster the national - 
militia. The Swedish army was, at an 
early period, a kind #f general militia. The 
army consisted of twenty-on^ regiments, 
of which each owner of landed property 
was bound to maintain one map. They 
assembled every year for three weeks, 
and, during this time as well as in war, ■. 
received fu5| puy (as, is now the case in " 
Prussia). The,’Danish anny was formed 
on a somewhat similar plan, about a third 
of each regiment consisting of enlisteu for¬ 
eigners, while two thirds were Danish* 
subjects, who, like those in Sweden, were 
supported by the owners of landed [frop- 
erty, but, in return, were obliged to assist 
the latter in the cultivation of their estates. 

In Germany, similar plans were adopted; 
The privates and non-commissioned jaAP* 
cere of the militia folfcwwd their agricul¬ 
tural or mechanical pursuits' and were 
genefldly under the command of officers 
■out of active service. They were only 
obliged to serve within tlje country. 
F^pderic the Great used them to 'garrison 
the fortresses: the same was the case With 
the Austrian militia during the war of 
succession. The bad organization and 
unmilitarf spirit of these troops rendered • 
them the butt’of the troops of thfe line. In 
some cases, it was even considered allow - 


standing armies of the last century, and able, by the laws ofjwar, not to give them 
from them again to the citizen soldiers of .any quarter, when they were employed 
later times. The reader will also find f° ul °* the Jjroit^ff their country, and were • 
there the titles of several works which f taken prisoners. They became extinct 
afford interesting information on this sufef almost every where on the European 
ject. In the article Feudal System, the jf- continent. Similar, but better organized, 
igin of the armies in the middle age$waa was the* English militia. The origp of*, 
briefly touched on.' When the feudal this national force is generally traced hack 
system had rendered almost every r noble- to AMfed. The feudal ninitafy tenures , 
man on the European continent an inde- succeeded, and; although the personal ser- . * 
pendent monarch in miniature, hd ffept his vice vlhich this kystem required degen- 
#wn warriors in his castle or territory, and ^erateyby degrees Into pecuniary commu- ‘ 
the difficulty of assembling a large general tations, or aids, tfie defence of the king- 
army, even for a good purpose, was >Jfn- dopi was provided for by laws requiring* m 
• 41 * ■ ■ ’ i , ' ' 




^ffiegetrcrat' arming of the eitizc 
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„ ; general arming of tl$ citizens. Un- tipop. This levee is called an “insurrec- 

t%r Edward 0 t it was provided that no Won of the nobilityIn 1809, this insur- 
^Rnm shpuldihe compelled |o go out of the ruction consisted of 17,000 horse and 
^kingdom at»ny rate, nor out of liis khire, 21,000 .foot. In 1807, a general • militiu 
^Jwt in btu&sijf urgent necessity, nor should was organized in Russia, which, i“ 3812, 
provide soldiers, unless by consent of par- was of considerable service against me 
Jiament. We first find lord-lieutenants of 
* counties, Vhose duty • was to* keep jthe 


counties in military order, mentioned ns 
known officers in tin* fifth year of Philip 
and Man'. 'When Charles I hat?, during , 
his northern expeditions, issued commis¬ 
sions of lieutenancy, and exerted certain 
military powers, which, having been' long 
exercised, wpre thought, by one, party, to 
belong to the crown, it became a question, 
in the logg parliament, how lar (lie power 
over the militia did naherently reside in 
the king, which,after long agitation, ended 
by the two houses denying the crovtn tins, cavalry of the militia under arms. After 


French. Prussia has carried the Lami 
wehr to greater perfection than any other 
country: in that country, the militia forms 
the main'body of the army, in 1H13, 
.every male person under forty-eight years 
of age was obliged to serve against the 
French in the militia! The national mi- ■ 
lilia, at that time, included both infantry 
and cavalry. The lowyr commissioned 
officers were elected by the niilitiu-men,. 
and the higher by thy estates of each cir¬ 
cle. When Napoleon returned from Elba. 
Prussia hud ls r i0,000 infantry and 20,000 


prerogative)’ and taking into their own 
hands the entire power of the militiu. After 
the restoration, when the military tenures 
Were abolished, the sole right of the (frown 
tOigove'rn and command the militia was 
recognised. The nrost characteristic fea¬ 
tures of the English and Scottish militia 
at present ore, that a nundier of persons in 
each county Is drawn by lot, for five years 
' (liable to he prolonged by the circum¬ 
stance of the rnilitia being called out and 
embodied), atid officered by the lord-lieu¬ 
tenants and other principal land-owners, 
under a commission of the crpwn. They 


the peace of 1815, tlie Ltindwt.hr w:i- es¬ 
tablished on its present footing. K\ cry 
Prussian, with the single exception of 
medial i/eil prinees, is obliged to serve for 
three years in the standing army, between 
liis seventeenth and twenty-third vear. 
Part of this time, however, he is generally 
on furlough. If a person equips himself 
and undergoes an examination, bj which 
lie proves that lie has received a certain 
education, he has to serve one year only 
in the standing army. After this time, 
evqry Prussian belongs, until his thirtieth 
year, to the first Hass of the Lavdwchr, at-j 
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are not compellable to leave thejr countyy tends frequent dtills on Sunday al'ter- 
tnaoss in case .of* invasion ytr actual rebel- noons, amt has to serve for three weeks 
lion within the'rfcifia, nor, in any cay, to 
march out of the kingdom. When drawn 
out, they are subject to military law. In 
all eases of actual invasion, or imminent 
, danger thereof, and in all cases of rebel¬ 
lion or insurrection, the king may embo ly 
the militia, and direct them to lie led into 
. any part of the kingdom, having commu¬ 
nicated the occasion to parliament, if sit¬ 
ting, or, if not sitting, having declared it in 
council, and notified it by proclamation. 

In, Tyrol, a general arming against the 
French was etfectcd in 1799. When, in 
1808, the arch-duke Charles was placet 
"at the head of military thTaim a general' 

Landwekr. was organized throughout the 
Austrian provinces. In 1809, these troops 
fought well,' and amounted, at that time, 

‘ to %000 men; after 1811,'only to 71,500; 
but, after 1813, the Landwekr was again 


every yoai, when tlie Landwehr is railed 
together lo r great nmmruvres. Every 
man,is in tin; Lamhcchr vvliaf he was m 
the standing army—fool -soldier, horse¬ 
man or artillerist. Covermnent hires 
horses for the time of manuMivring, rind, 
as they are well fed and ridden by experi¬ 
enced men, the owners general ly like to 
let out their horses for tlie occasion. Ev¬ 
ery Prussian, from his thirtieth year until 
his fortieth, belongs to the second doss of 
militia. This is not called together in 
time of peace, and, in war, only in tune 
of the greatest emergency, and then only 
lor local or provincial service. Thus 
Prussia is enabled to assemble a very 
go army in proportion to its population, 
ether to the injury of the nation is a 
quo&uou not to be discussed here. In re r 
gard to the militia of tlie U. States, it is 


.placed orbits old footing, atid, quitratfiately, provided, by act of congress of 1792, that 
parts of it have been called out to increase all abl^-bodied, white male citizens, bo¬ 
ttle army, whjch stands ready to dim mm tween the ages of eighteen and forty-five, 
Ipily. In Hungary, the common; law with certain exceptions (officers of gov* 
obliges gvery nobleman to serve himself and eminent, ..members‘bf congress, mariners 
\o bring bis vassals into'the field,*if called iu‘•service, &c. &c.) shall be enrolled in* 
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_I The persons so eni-AUefl are of die militia oif the, U. f 

to provide themselves with the common divided among the States ancf fc _ r 

amis of infantry, and with ball cartridges, respectively:, in proportion jto die h-_ 

&c n .at their own- expense. These are of effective militia in each.' In 
, arranged into brigades, regiments, compa- ' states, the governoria cotrnnander-hi-chig ip 
jiies, &£*., as the legislatures of the several of the militia, with more or,fewer r^stiflp'v 
states may direct. Each battalion is to tionAk In Massachusetts, he has power to'; 
have at least one, company of grenadiers, exercise, assemble and govern (hem, and 
light-infantry or riflemen, aqd each divis- A employ them to. resist invasion or det- 
^ion at least one company of artillery and riment to the common Wealth,' hut cannot 
one troop of horse. Proper ordnance and inarch them ©lit of the limits of the state 
held artillery is to be provided by the got- ' without their free consent; or the "consent 
enimcnt of tins U. fctatps. Tlio cavalry oi/uie general court, except that he may 


and artillery troops arc to consist of .vol¬ 
unteer^ from the militia at large, not ex¬ 
ceeding one company to each regiment, 
and are to equip themselves, with the ex¬ 
ception of the ordfiance above mentioned, i 

Whenet or the II. States shall he invaded, _ 

or in imminent danger of invasion from not Commander-in-chief of the militia, 

. i. ’ . | . , I I «. * * 


transport them by land or water out of the» 
state, for the deteiicc -of any part of the 
stilte to which access cannot otherwise 
conveniently be hud. By the constitutions 
of many of the states, especially those 
which are of recent origin, the izc 


any foreign nation or Indian tribe, the 
president is authorized to call forth sucli 
number of t lit*, militia of the state or states 
most convenient to die%cene of action as 
he may judge necessary. In case of tint 
insurrection in any state against the state 
government, he may, on application from 
the legislature of such state (or.froin the 
executive, when the legislature cannot be 
convened) call forth such number of the 
militia of any other state or states as may 
be applied for, or as he may judge neces¬ 
sary to suppress the insurrection. So, 
whenever the laws of the 17. Stales are 
opposed in any state by combinations too 
powerfbl tola* suppressed by the ordinary 
course of judicial proceedings, or by the 
powers vested in tl 


w hen they are in the actual service of th« 
17. States, This is to prevent collision 
between the generaj,govenmient and.that 
of the separate states, such as took place 
between the government of Massachusetts 
and that of tfie 17. States, during fife last, 
war with Great Britain. Such a prevision * 
exists iu the constitutions of Connecticut^ 
Pennsylvania, Delaware,.South Carolina, 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Ohio, Indiana,’ 
Mississippi, Illinois, Alabama, Missouri. 
Maine, in some of tb% states, ihe gov^ 
emor is not to command personally, ex 
c< pt when so advised by the legislature. 
This is the ease in' Vermont, Maryland, 
Kentucky, Indiana, Louisiana. Inj^rth 



dent may call forth the militia of such safety, except in the recess of the genera) 
. stuto, or any other state, to suppress them, assembly. In some of the states, the or- 
und may continue the militia in service for ganization of the militia is not provided 
thirty days after the commencement for by the eolistitution, but left to be set- 
the next session of congress. During the tied by the legislatures this js the ease in 


last war with Great Britain, it was*pro¬ 
vided, by an act which expired with the 
war, that, when the militia were in pay of 
the (J. States, and acting in conjunction 
with the regular troops of the U. States, 
'they were to he governed by die rales and 
articles of wur in like manner with die 


Pennsylvania, Louisiana, Mississippi, Illi¬ 
nois, -Alabama. In most of the states, 
liowcfrer, particular provision 1 is made fo* 
the election or appointment of officers of 
different degrees. In Massachusetts, the 
captains and subalterns are elected by the 
written votes of their companies, the field 


regular forces, and subject to be tricdjhy officers of tegiments by the written tjjptee 
courts martial, these courts martial, l jftw- of the captains and subalterns of their re- 
ever, to lie composed of militia officers, spectjve regiments, die brigadiers by the 
It was also provided that die militin^tvlien field-officers of their respective brigades, 
called into the gcrvice of die HrStates, The governor compassions these officers. ' 
might, if the president of the TT. States The major-generals are appointed by-the 
was of opinion that the public interest re- estate wd house of representatives, each.. 
quiretl it, be conqielleu to serve for a having a'negative on the* other, and are' 
term not exceeding six ntofldis in any commissioned by the governor. If die 
year. The sum of $200,000 is appropri- Jectors of. brigadiers, field-officers and 
ated annually .fotikhe purpose of providing Captains neglect to chooaS, the governor, 
arms and equipments for the whcJe liody with the udtgce of the council, fills ^pean- 
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’rfes. In NeWHampehire, Mie general ' Rouses of the legislature. The’governor 


appoints the adjutant-generafe; the major* 
generals appoint their aids and other divis¬ 
ion officers; the, brigadiers their majors, 
commanders of regiments tlieir adjutants, 
quarter-masters, and* other regimental* 


’ ^ and field-officwsof the militia are nomi- 
m% -noted by the , governor and council. The 
- cnptsuns and subalterns are nominated by 
>4he field-offipera, and, if approved by the 

, governor, appointed by him. The com- , , 

mantling officers of regiments appoint Btaff-officers, and the chptnins and sulwl- 
tbeir adjutants ahd quarter-masters, the terns the non-commissioned officers nnd 
brigadiere tbeir brigade-majors, the majoi* musicians. In Indiana, the elections are 
generals their aids, the captains mid subal- much as in Tennessee, except that briga- 
*© semstheir non-commissioned officers. In 
Verraont, me militia companies elect their 
captains and other bffieers, and tlie c&p- 
* tains and subalterns nominate and recom¬ 
mend the field-officers, who appoint tlieir 
staff-officers. The superior' officers are 


diers are chosen by all the, commissioned 
officers of tlieir respective brigades, and 
major-generals, by the commissioned offi¬ 
cers of their respective divisions. In 
Missouri, the constitution provides that 
field-officers and company-officers shall 


appointed by the governor and council he elected by the persons subject to mill- 

li ni' tlkA lVJoicr vlr AAticti tnmr n<i fliin tli/kix «>Aai\nAtiirA nr. m 


The provisions of the New York consti- 
: much the sarfte as those of 

Massachusetts. In New t Jersey, the cep- 
tains and'Inferior officers are chosen by 
the companies, but field and general offi¬ 
cers by the council k and assembly. In 
Maryland, the officers of tlie militia are 
appointed -by the governor. In North 
CaroIhja, the senate and house of com¬ 
mons appoint the geneVals and field-offi¬ 
cers of the militia. In Georgia, the gen¬ 
eral officers of the militia are to be elected 
bydbe general assembly, and commission¬ 
ed, by the governor. The oilier officers 
are elected as the legislature may direct. 
In Kentucky, the commanding officers of 
the respective regiments appoint the regi¬ 
mental staff, brigadier-generals their brig- 
age-^mjore, major-generals their aids, and 
captemfftbff’fnwiegjijgTnissioneC officers of 
companies. A majority of the field-off?’ 
- cere and captains in each regiment nomi¬ 
nate the commissioned officers in each 
company, who are commissioned by the 


tary duty within their respective com¬ 
mands ; brigadier-generals by the field- 
officers of their respective brigades, and 
major-generals by the brigadiers anti field- 
officers of their respective divisions, until 
otherwise directed by law. General and 
field-officers appoint their staff-officers. 
The governor appoints an adjutant-gener¬ 
al, and all other militia officers whose ap¬ 
pointments are not otherwise provided for. 
In Maine, tlie system is much as in the 
last-mentioned state, except that the ma- 
jor-geperals are elected by the senate and 
house of representatives. .The constitu¬ 
tions of some of the states exempt from 
militia duty, with more or less qualifica¬ 
tion, persons conscientiously scrupulous 
about lieariiig arms. This is die case 
with those of Maine, New Hampshire, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Tennessee, In¬ 
diana, Missouri, Illinois, Alabama. (See 
Military Colonies, Military Dictricts, Jinny, 
and Jfrmy , Standing.) 

Milk; a secretion peculiar to flic fe- 
govemor. In Tennessee, field-officers, males of the class mammalia, or those atii- 


captains, subalterns and non-commissioned 
officers are elected by the citizens sub¬ 
ject to military duty in die districts of these 
officers, brigadier-generals by the fiekl-offi- 
cers of their respective brigades, major- 
generalsbythefield-officersoftheirrespect- 
ive divisions. The governor appoints the 
adjutant-general, the majbr-generals ap¬ 
point their aids, the brigadier-generals 


mols which feed tlieir young from their 
teats, and which takes place, in some of 
them, only during and after the time of 
gestation. It differs as procured from dif¬ 
ferent animals, but its general properties 
are the same in all. When this fluid is 
allowed to stand for some time, it under¬ 
goes spontaneous changes, and is resolved 
in\u its component parts: a thick yellow- 


* their brigade-majors, and die commlinding ish>j substance collects ,on the sprface, 
‘ officers of regiments their adjutants and which is cream, and the milk beneath be- 


officers of regiments their adjutants 
quarter-masters. In Ohio, captains and 
subalterns are elected by their companies, 
majors by the captains and subalterns of 
the battalion, colofjels by the majors, con¬ 
tains end subalterns of the regiment, brig 
* adier-generate by the commissioned of 
cers of their,respective brigades; majt 
generals and quatter-master-generais s 
apjtqinted by tlie joint b^Tot of both 


comA^. thinner than before, and is of a 
pale brygh color. When cream is kept 
for someuays without being disturbed, it 
gradually becomes thicker, rill at last it 
acquires the consistence of cheese; and 
hence one' method of making cream- 
cheese, merely by putting cream into a 
linen bag, and leaving ut there till it be¬ 
comes jolid. L When cream is shaken, it 
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is resolved into its comptonent parte. The 
process by which this is accomplished is 
called churning, by which two substances, 
are obtained, butter and butter-milk. ’In 
. the making of butter, cream is allowed to 
'island for some lime, during which'an ucid 
is generated. It is then put,into a churn 
and shakeu, by which the butter is gradu¬ 
ally separated. What is left (the butter- 
* milk) has a sour taste, but by no means slo 
much so us thaf of the cream before fhb 
churning. Butter isjsornetimes also matlb 
from cream which lias hot become sour, 
but the process i^ much more tedious, the 
acid formed in the other case favoring its 
Reparation* Butter is merely an animal 
oil, solid at a natural heat, but held in 
solution in milk,* by some of the other ■ 
substances. As thus procured, it is not 
pure, but may m a great measure be freed 
from its impurities, by washing it with cold 
water; and though apt to become rancid, 
yet, when mixed with salt, may be kept 
any length of time. Milk from which 
butter bus been taken, undergoes sponta-* 
neous changes. It becomes much sourer, 
and congeals into a mass of the consistence 
of jelly. When heated, the fermentation 
of this coagulum is hastened, and by the 
addition of certain subs Unices, it very soon 
takes place; thus acids and spirit of wine 
curdle it, which is owing to.the albumen 
it contains being acted on by them, in the 
same way as Wood or white of eggk By 
lar tin; most pow erful coagulator, howev¬ 
er, is the substance called rennet, which is 
the decoction of the stomach of animals, 
as a calf. When the milk* is previously 
heated, and rennet added, it is almost in¬ 
stantly, coagulated. If after tiiis it is cut, 
a tliinnish fluid oozes from it, and if it he 
put into a bag and squeezed, the whole 
of this is forced out, and a whitish, tough 
matter is left; the former is teheyf tlio 
latter curd. On this depends! the process 
of making cheese, which vin-ies in rich¬ 
ness, according to the mode followed in 
preparing it. When milk is heated gradu¬ 
ally, and merely to the temperature' at, 
which it curdles, and if the curd be freed 
gently from tbe whey, it retains almost jne 
whole of the cream, which adds to its rich¬ 
ness and flavor. But when it is curdled 
quickly, and the whey is speedily reploved 
by cutting the j curd, a great dealer nearly 
tbe whole of tlleeream iscarried on, and the 
cheese is poor, and has not the rich flavor of 
that made in the other wuy. The latter is 
the method generally follow<fd*in Scotland, 
Where both cheese and butter are got from 
milk; for tbe wflkiy procured in the ‘pro¬ 
cess yields a considerable quantit» of the 
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latter; and hence the comparative poorness ,, 
of Scottish cheese. In making cheese,^* 
having obtained thevcurd, and freed it from * 
its whey, the remairiing part of tbe prat- \: 
cess if merely to subject it to pressure, bv^x, 
which tifo whole of the wjiey is foreda a 
out, the'color being communicated by the 
addition of coloriog matter: that generally 
liked 1 is annotta, which is mixed with the . 
rnilk. v Whey has a pleasant taste,- and 
contains a considerable quantity of a t 
KWMitilh substance, galled sv£ar of milk ; 
fiance it is frequently used as dnnk, and 
(roin its nutritious quality, it’ is adminis¬ 
tered to delicate people; hence the use of 
asses’ milk, which contain* a large quan¬ 
tity of it. It is from its containing this ’ 

■ saccharine matter, that it is sometimes, as 
in some of the Northern counti<jtrf£&M*«** 
laud, made to qmlergo fermentation, by 
wliicb a very weak spirituous fluid is oh-, 
tained. By evaporation it affords a minute < 
quantity of saline mqfteranda considerable 
portion of sugar of milk.. When whey or 
milk is exposed to*a temperature between 
(30° and 80° it undergoes a spontaneous 
change, attended By the production of an 
acid, which was originally examined by 
Scheele, and has been termed luetic acid. 

Milk v Way. (See Galaxy.) , 

Mint,; originally, a machine, adapted to 
divide, crush, or pulverizg any substance ; 
but more entensivcly applied, in modem 
times, to almost all machinery consisting 
of whi^-l-work, whether intended tp 
change the form, or merely t he porti on 
of the suljStiuicej^ierjjgiiB^pWr^ho 
Arm as thus uself is “very indefinite, botli 
in* regard to the moving 'power and the ' 
application of the. [lower or the pro¬ 
cess. Mills therefore take different names, 
from tbe process, as stamping-mills, saw¬ 
mills, fulling- miljf, grinding-mills, &c. 
from the moving power, as wind-mills, 
water-mills, hand-mills, steam-mills, &c.; 
or frmn the foaterial operated upon, as . 
cotton-mills, flour-mijls, sugar-mills, oil- 
mills, &c. This great variety in the na-. 
ture and uses of rtiills fenders it impos$i- 
ble to give defdhptions of them under one 
head. Th^ general principles of the ma- m 
Cliinefy and the moving jiowei-s will be 
found described under the heads Me¬ 
chanics, Hydraulics , Machinery, Pneunml-, 
ics,Steam, Wheels, &c., and thein particular . 
applications to different materials'will be , 
ated of under tlio appropriate heads, 
ue of the earliest and - most universal. ‘ 


<x 

applications of machinery of this kind 
i/ to the comminutiop .of grain. Among 
«ie rudest nations vye find this done by 
poqndiug it ^etween two stones; bu|with 
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the first advancesof art, a simple hand- 
mill is constructed, /composed of an im- 
'ijjmovable nether-stone (Gr. and an 
.upper-stone fobfa or 3vo t ), put in motion 
" ■•’by the hand. These machines were used 
lfy the Hebrevjfs and Greeks, and common¬ 
ly moved by slaves or criminals. Asses 
- were afterwards' employed. According 
. |o the Greek mythology Pilummis, My left, 
or Mylantes, invented the mill. Water- 
j mills‘ {mola aquaria) seem to have been 
used by the Romans. Wind milW (<yv.) 
were invented in the time of Augusts. 
Among the moderns the common mill for 
grinding grain is constructed With two 
1 circular stones p'aced horizontally. Buhr- 
stone is the best material of which mill¬ 
stones are made, bat sienite and granite 
^i f-Muiently used for ftjdian com and 
rye. The lower stone is fixed, while jhe 
upper one revolves with considerable 
velocity, and is supported by an axis pass¬ 
ing through the lowep Stone, the distance 

• between the two being capable of adjust¬ 

ment according to the fineness which it is 
intended to produce in the meal or flour. 
When the diameter is five feet, the stone 
may make about 90 revolutions in a min¬ 
ute without the ;flour becoming too much 
heated. The com or grain is shaken out 
of a hopper by means of projections from 
the -rovojving axjp, which give to its lower 
part, or feeder, a vibrating motion. The 
lower stone is slightly convex, and the 
upper one somewhat more concave, so 
that d ie corn, which enters at the middle 
of tl m Swi I _pntward' for a short 

. distance before ltue^ns to be ground 
After being reduced to powder, .it is din- 
cbarged ut the circumference, its escape 
being favored by the centrifugal force, and 
<jby the convexity of the lower stone, 
ffihe surface• of the sjones js cut into 
'grooves, in order to make them act more 
i readily and effectually on the corn; and 
these grooves are cut* obliquely, that- they 
' may assist the escape of the meal by 
throwing it outward. The operation of 
'iMtbkgy ; by which the flour is separated 
i from the bran, or coarser panicies, is per¬ 
formed by a cylindrical sieve placed in an 
inclined portion and turned by mafchine- 
. ’ rv The fineness of flour is said to be 
greatest when the bran has not been too 
tpm;h .subdivided, so that it may be naore 
readily separated by bolting. This takes 
place when the grinding has been p err 
, jbrtned more by the action of the particles 
upon each other, titan by the grit ef 
. th*' stone. For this sort of grinding, tire 
huhrsfone is peculiarly suited. The patem- 
' i.jiprovem'ents of Evans consist pf a series 
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of machines calculate^ to save hand-labor, 
by performing every movement of the 
grain and meal from one part of the mill 
to another, or from one machine to apoth- 
*er, by the force of; the water.—For irtfor- # 
mation on this subject, the reader may, 
consult Evans’s Millwright's 'Guide (0th 
edit Philadelphia, 1829), or Buchanan’s 
Mill PPork (London, 1823,2 vols.). 

'Milledgeville ; a post-town, capita!' 
of'Baldwin county, and metropolis of the *, 
state of Georgia, situated* on the west 
hank of the Oconee, in lat. 33° O' N.; Ion. . 
83 0 2ff W. It is 87 milds south-west ©f 
Augusta. The public buildings are a state- ( 
house, a state arsenal, an academy, a 
court-house, a jail, four printing-offices, 
and houses of worship for’ Methodists, 
Baptists and Presbyterians, A branch of 
the state bank, and one of the Darien bank, 
are located here. Four weekly papers 
are published The river here is 552 feet 
wide, 6 feet deep, and is navigable for 
boats Of 70 tons. AI»ove the town nr*: 
rapids. About 8000 bags of cotton are 
annually deposited here, for the Darien and 
Savannah markets. The population of 
Milledgeville has nojf increased for several 
years. In 1824, it was estimated at 2000. 
■The village of Macon, 34 miles south¬ 
west of Milledgeville, has become the 
principal scene of business for tills part of 
the state, and the political metropolis has 
ceased 1 to be regarded with interest by new 
settlers. (See Sherwood’s Gazetteer of , 
Georgia.) 

Millennium {thousand years); gen- ' 
erally tal'en for the thousand years in 
which some Christian sects exacted, and 
some still expect, the Messiah to found a 
kingdom on curth, full of splendor and 
happiness,. This opinion originated from 
* the expectations of the Jews, in regard to a 1 
Messiah. Excited and nourished by their 
prophets, endeared to thtim by their suf¬ 
ferings during and after the Babylonish 
captivity, arid by the nationul pride, which 
their misery served to increase, those ex¬ 
pectations took a more and more decided¬ 
ly .sensual turn in the time of Jesus, partic- 
ullgrly under the oppression of the Roman 
goTCrnmenL (See Messiah.) Jesus de¬ 
clared himself- to be the expected Mes¬ 
siah, announcing his new religion as the 
fulfilmerf of the promises given by the 
, prophets of the Old Testament. Not¬ 
withstanding his express declaration, that ’ ■ 
it was not his intention to establish a 
worldly kingdom, but a spiritual kingdom 
of truth ana virtue, and notwithstanding, 
the doctrine of his apos&es, that u lasting ' 
huppinws could only be expected in a 
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better worlds the new Christians could 
net refrain from expecting the glorious re¬ 
turn of Jesus, as described by the apostles,* 
on earth, and from interpreting the ex¬ 
pressions of Jesus, which seem to favor 
»ucb a hone, according to their wishes, 
bent on worldly happiness. These ex r 
pectations, entertained by the converts 
jprom Judaism to Christianity, were blended 
/with the images of a golden age, , which 
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the unbelievers be complete, ; 5 


frithful over life unbelievers be complete,*; 
and the blessed reside iu the heavenly )e-" 
rusalem, which would descend from 14 


heaven in extraordinary spleudor and grafl- '’ 
dear,, to receive them in its magnificent v 
habitatiohs. Jhe Millenonans founded t 
theif belief on the Mosaic history of the 
creation. Considering this history as a • 
prototype of the fate of the world, and . 
concluding from Psalm xc, that 1000 years 
had been iuthibed by"the converts from make yith God one day, they behplci in 
paganism, who still qjterishrid the fictions dayB of creation, 6000 years of ter-, 

■' ’ ” " ‘ nj/rial labors and sufferings, and in the 


of heathen mythology., Besides, it was 
natural, that the situation of the first Chris¬ 
tians, .groaning under the oppression of 
their heathen masters, should contribute 
to increase thhir desire for a new state of 
things. Chiliasm .* or the expectation of 
the blessed millennium, became, there¬ 
fore, a universal belief among the Chris¬ 
tians of the first centuries, which was 
strengthened by the prophecies contain¬ 
ed in Revelation (chap. xx. xxi.) of the 
signs which are to precede and indicate 
, the happy times of the millennium. This" 
belief was clothed in still more lively 
colors by the descriptions of such a state in 
some pseudo-prophetical writings, forged 
towards the close of the first, and the,, 
beginning of the second century, under 
the names of personages of the Old 
Testament and apostles (as the Testament 
of the twelve Patriarchs, the 4th book of 
Earn, the Revelation of Peter, &c.), and in 
the Sibylline books of the Christians, the 
Epistle of Burttabas, the Pastor of the 
Psetido-llermas, and in the Talmud. 
How eagerly such desertptiohs were re¬ 
lived, is sitow'ti by the unanimity vvitlt 


seventh, the day of rest, a period of 1001) 
years, in which the reign of Christ should 
be established.—The Giiflfetics, despising 
matter, were adveioaries to the .dogma,of 
the millennium, and the more jealously it 
Was defended by the - Mautanig^MHlffr'* 
stance, Tertulliunj the more suspicious did. 
it gradually become- to the orthodox also. , 
The philosophic school .at Alexandria, 
particularly Origeii, apprised jt in the third. 
century by arguments, which were soon 
adopted lty all the fathers. Lacttuiting was 
the last distinguished teacher of the primi¬ 
tive church who adhered to {he ideu of a' ‘ 
millennium. When Christianity became 
the predominant religion* of the Roman 
empire, the doctrine lost its interest . 
the multitude ; Victory, liberty and secu-* 
rity, which the millennium was expected 
to bring, being now actually enjoyed by 
tire Christians. The belief of the resur¬ 
rection ofthe body, however, which could 
not lx? dispensed with in tiiejdp#*res 
W'hicJi the .Tlillet^j ^Jn C < f *< V ?rn^eTtlteirt- 
stlves, passed from them iijto the dogmas 
of die church, though thri fathers of a later 


which the doctrine of the ntillcnnirirn was/ period supported it on different grounds 
adopted’and promulgated by the Cliristian front the Millenarians. Jerome and Ait 


teachers of the first 7 centuries. Not only 
the heretic Cerinthus, who had imbibed 
this doctrine from Judaism, blit also ortho¬ 
dox teachers, as 1‘apias of Iliefrmolis, Ire- 
nseus, Justin the Martyr, &.c., delighted in 
the dreams of the glory and happiness of 
the millennium. Before it began, human 
misery, according to their opinion, was to 
rise to the highest degree; then the over# 
throw of the Roman empire would fojl 
low, and from its ruins' would proceed a 
new state of tilings, in which the faithful 
who had risen from the dead, with .those 
still living, would enjoy iueffablytioppi- 
ness. At that' blissful period, every ear 
• would produce 10,000 grains, and every 
grain 10 pounds of wheat flour, every 
vine would yield millions on* lhillions of 
measures of wine, jbe innocence of Para¬ 
dise would be unifid to everjj, intellectual 
and sensual pleasure, .the victory #f the 


Justine zealously opposed the gross ideas* 
of the few enthusiasts, .who, in the fifth 
century, were.still expecting this period. 
Since that time, the church has rejected 
the dogma .of the millennium, together 
With other Jewish notion^. ’The expecta¬ 
tion of the last day in A. D. 100ft gave it- 
some weight for a short time only, and 
similar hopes excited by the crusades were 
soon disappointed by the event. At tite time 
of the reformation, the doctrine of a mil¬ 
lennium was in some degree revived, by its 
application to the overthrow of the papal • 
dominion. But it was only some setts - 
of fanatics, such as the Anabaptists, and. 
songe mystical enthusiast, in whom the .' 
seventeenth century was rich,that adhered 
to these .notions. During die religious 
and civil wars in Prance, and England," , 
tMe persecuted sought consolation in the T * 
dreams of a rr^Jlerjnial kingdom: tbe«ft]£- 
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,iutb8 of the Mystics and Quieflsts among a few weeks after, bo formal, in concert 


.the Catholics lea to a similar result, ana 
the most learned and zealous'ft-iends of 
Chiliasm rose among the Lutherans dur¬ 
ing and after 'the 30 years’ war. The 
disciples of JVcigel and the adherents to 
the religious principles of Petersen, went 
die farthest; yet even many modemle and 
* sober theologians, misled by idle specula¬ 
tions on the propheUc books of the Bible, 
particularly on the book of Rcyelation, 


with doctor S. MitchiU and doctor E. It 
Smith, the plan of a periodical work, to 
be devoted to medicine. The first num¬ 
ber was issued in 1797, under the utle of the. 
Medical /fr/xm/ory. No work of a annuity 
kind had appeared in America! It excited 
medical inquiries, and recorded their re¬ 
sults, It occasioned the establishment o|, 
similar journals in other parts of the I .* 
States. Doctor Miller h\cd to see its fit- 


which, up to the middle of the eighteenth teeuth volume brought* nearly to a close, 
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_ formed a favorite oceuiwMon 

among a certain class of diviues, indulged 
themselves in the ideas of a millennium. 
Vs the philosophical vindication of this 
doctrine, wliieh was attempted in England 
liy Thomas Burnet and Winston, could 
• the orthodox Vhristians on ac¬ 

count of tin* seepticism.of its authors, sev¬ 
eral apoealypjios, among whom Beiigel 
q. v.) formed a separate school, exhausted 
their efforts in endeavoring to calculate,’at 
least, the time in winch the kingdom of 
f krist should commence. Bengel is of 
opiltkni. that this period will begin m the 
year 1836. and Inst ^000 years. While 
his disciple* were flattering themselves 
with very sensual descriptions of the 
kingdom of Christ, Lavater and June 
Stilling, who possessed more imagination, 
but evfn less c:oolnes> and learning, in¬ 
dulged similar visions and prediction-, 
with which they entertained' their ad- 
lierents up to the nineteenth eefitury. Of 
all^he TOgnnes of a disordered laftcy, tlie 
(loctnfi^Wh^jjUJggniuni fi one of the 
most useless, and, atrlfne same time, <t.ie 
of the most dangerous. Aversion to all 
that exists, hatred of contemporarii s, in¬ 
dolence and spiritual arrogance—these 
* are its fruits; and the exercises of peni¬ 
tence, to which it leads, are nothing bull 
'the effects of terror, and without moral 
, worth. Quite lately u sect (if thus name 
can be given to the Mormonitesl hat sprung 
' up in the U. States, believing, as far as we 
are iuformed, in the near approach of the 
millennium, whose enjoyments are to fie 
of a sensual auil worldlV character. 
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In 1803, he was appointed resident 
sieiiui for the city of New York, 
witnessed, as such, several pestHcmiul 
seasons. 'Pile fruits of hi- ob-crvnliou 
and reflection he embodii d in a Re- 
jHirt on the Rise, Progress and Termina¬ 
tion of the Yellow I’ever, to which a high 
degree of merit is asnibed. In 1807, he 
was elected professor of tin* practice of 

1 )hys?c in the university of New \ork, 
a IKK), he became ejnncal It cturer m the 
New York ho-pital. Notntthsnuiilimr the 
latiorious dutic- of those offices, ami the 
calls of an extensive ptacuec, lie kept up 
an active cortvs|»ond« nee with many djs 
linguislied physicians and men of lettu- 
in the prittcqKtl parts of Europe and 
America. Piofessinnai honor- vvt re con¬ 
ferred ii|H>n him from all quartei.-. lie 
dibd of typhus fever, March 17,1812, m 
the 52d year of his age. Ill- pimlcd 
works have b»‘en collected ami published 
in one large volume. 

Miller, Jo-i ph, a witty actor, vvho-e 
name ha- become pioveibiul in the Eng¬ 
lish language, was horn in l(ii-4, it is -up- 
posfd ill Loildon, and was a iavorite low 
comedian about the tune tiiat Congreve’s 
comedies w’ere fashionable, to the success 
of which, it is suid, his humor much con¬ 
tributed. In these he performed Sir Jo¬ 
seph Wntol, in the Old Bachelor, and 
Ben, in Ifbve for Love, Another of Ins 
favorite characters was Teague, in the 
Committee, lie died in 1738. The jests 
which huve immortalized lus name, w ere 


collected by John Mouley, author of the 

_ _ _ Jife of Peter the Great, and other works. 

Miller, 1 Edward, M. ft, an Eminent Voe Miller’s Jests had run through eleven 
physician and professor at New Y’ork, was editions in 1751. A copy of the original 
bom at Dover, in the state of Delaware, edition was lately valued at ten guineas, 
May 9,176C| In 1778, he undertook the in the catalogue of an eminent bookseller, 
ftody of melicine. He began practice in MW let, is a doorse, strong grass (holcus 
Delaware, ^ut made himself advantage- sorghtm), bearing heads of a fine round 
ousjy known ifi other states, by a/dis- seed, a little larger than mustard seed.* 

S iisition o» the Origin of the Yellow * The plant, although coarse, makes good ’ 
ever, one of the earliest and ablest pub- food lor horses and cattle, and the seed is 
licadons in support of the doctrine ofkdo- equally good for tjiem; it is excellent for 
mestic origin. *n 1796, doctor MillerVe- fattening poultry, andks sometimes made < 
rnpved to the city of New^ York. Witiiin into thread.* It is also used for making 
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puddings fo^ Wiirli purpose it k by some 
preferred to rice. 

Mili.uhd (Frfnch)-, one thousand mil* 
i ions', . 

Miluv. Aulnn Louis; professor of rat* 
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nicies sdlntf academical papeYs?, 'ttnd'tt &«r J 
, tnmriatious from tho Latin, His death"' 
took, place in the French capital, in 1785. ,, 
Mili-s; Charles, u • historian, horn at/,< 
Urecnwich, in 1788,_Wa» articled to an at^ 
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futilities at P^iris, inemlter of tlie academy tarney jit London'. Ill health and the aft- 
of inscriptions mid of the legion of honor, tractions of literature prevented liim from 
ami, niter the death of IlurdiHerny, conscr- encaging in practice, ant], in 1817, he puij- 
cQhw of the hriperial (royal) 'cabinet of lisned a History of Muhammedanism, 


aris, in 175^ and at first devoted h'unself # aftcrvrayls produced the History of tl.t 
the study of natural history, hut alter- V-Pirfmcs (1819); Travels of Thyodf. 


medals and antiques. MiJlin was horn in' which met with a favorable reception. Tie 
Paris,' 
to „ 

wnrds to that of philology, and finally to 
arcIwolngy. Irriiis earlier writing-. lie uj>- 
|'eared as a paitisan of republitan princi¬ 
ples; among these are hi- Ulitiannr. Rr- 
i.uhltrain, and other works, which he did 

_ . * *t i*. ... ^ ,..i .... i * 


Diyfu,at the Revival of letters and Arts 
itiTtalv (1891), and the History of Chival¬ 
ry (He dit d October 9,]§2f>. 

MiLxrit, John, a celebratfd Catholic di- 
t me and writer on theologv and ecclesi- 


not include in the later enl«logu< -> of his astienl antiquities^ was Imni in £ondon,in 
;»ubh< minus. In the reign of Napohon, 17,">*2, and Imishnd his studies gPBOUky. 


lie iiiai'e two nntiqunriiui excursions in 
I ranee and Italy*, where he discovered 
-> veral remain- vvlia h had been ovei look- 
i 1 Lx th> Italian-. He was one of the 
"c>-t It .'rued areli-eologists that I'ranee 
has pioiliierd. Me i dited tlie Mngazin 
Ennfdojudlqut nearly *i0 year*. Viuoug 
hi- principal works are Ins I)i<lionnnire 
,! i f Huiur t'lrl.i; .Monnmnits . Intiepus in- 
i hh ; futliih Mi/lholn^iijm ; Ptmhtrt d< ft 
t 'iits , Inlii/iifs : I ayugr dans hs I h part - 
r'.i nts ilu Midi dt la Fntnn ; Hist o ire ,M> - 
tallnpu delu Kirolulinn Piancaise; Hislvire 
•Jf ttdlupu d< rilnijit r> nr .Vapohun. , 1/is- 
! ••■mres winch vv< ie tj-dnonably attended, 
eoi 'iilmted, with his works, to diffuse a 
in-'" for lie study of anliqiiiin sin France. 
Hi'services as tonstrvahvr of the calli¬ 
n' t of antiques, of which lcynade a s\s- 
t* luutie airaugement, also deserve to be 
it membipod. He died m 1818. 

Miu.ot, Claude Francois Xavier; a 
'earned and ingenious French author, bom 
jn 17'JI), at Resanyon. He was educated 
at the Je-itits’ college, and became m metn- 
ber of that fraternity, but quitVd it, and 
-“ttled at Purina, where the patronage of 
the duke de Nivornois obtained him the 
historical professorship. This -ituaiioo lie 
tilled with much ability and reputation for 
some years, when the prince of Conde 
offering to bis dec .ptanee tlie appoititineiu' 
ef mtorto die young duke d’Eiighien, lie 
returned to Paris. His .works, some of 
which are much esteemed for‘die spirit 
and elegance of their style,, coiuufH of a 
History . of the Troubadours (in u vols.); 
Memoirs, Political and Military, for the 
History of the Reigns of Louis XIV and 
Louis XV (8 vols.), Element/of Univer¬ 
sal History (If vokL Elements of the Hk- 


In 1777, he was untuned a priest,-arid, in 
1779, appointed pastor, to *he Cathohc' 
chapel at \\ hirhestej. Doctor Milner’s 
study of ancient iccleainstical arc Li teem it: 

4 procured tiir him uibuissiou into tlie royal 
soca tv of antiquaries m J790. "lie 
tribute cl many valuable communication-: to 
tbf Jlnhaobnzia, and published a Disser¬ 
tation on the uvidv m Styje of ijiering 
(’•tin duals,ascxemp'itif d u» tlie n-drai 
of Salisbury 1179-:. The same jeai. be . 
published Ins Hi toiy,Civil and Ecclcria.— 
ticnl, and Kurvrv of the *tntiqinsie-‘ < i' 
U in diest >i f‘J col- fc 4io.i,ai)dMibs(queiidy 
a Ttealise oir the Et el* sg’a-ticM Arehitec- 
turo of' 1 ii(gland during the .Middle Ages 
(8vo.). ’Some observations in ily;. J ni f Urv 
of \\inclu.slcr e.'|xg—- ij A w i^^Toito' u,<- 
Stflrges, a prebendary of jhe ctitliedial, 
wl.fl animadverted on them in a tract., 
entitled Redactions on Popery. Doctor 
Milner replied to this attack in his Letters , 
%t a Prebendary, v\ liich display great learn- . 
ing, ability and*acuteness. In 1801, ho 
publislied Ids Case of Conscience solved, 
or the Catholic Claims proved to be com¬ 
patible ^itli the Coronation Oath. On tb" 
death of bishop Stapleton, doctor Milm r 
was appointed to succeed him as vuar * 

/ apostolic in the midland district, with flu* 
title of bishop of Castabalq. He for -nine 
time refused that dignity, but at length lie 
was prevailed on to accept it, and was 
consecrated in 1803. In 1807 and 1808, he j 
visited Ireland, that be might be enabled, 
from personal observation and intercourse, 
to form an opinion concerning the charges 
taoight against-the Roman Catholics of 
thut country. As tlie. iv.-ulf of his re-' r 
senrclies, he publislied liis interesting In- 
quiiy into certain vulgar Opinions con- . 
eOKiing *' ^ “ " * ' . . .. 1 ‘' 


tory of England "vols.); Elements‘of cflniiug the Catholic Jnhiibituuts mid this 
the History of France (3 vols. 12inof},be- Antilputies of belaud. At this period^Aqj 
’ vox. vm. , ’42 
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> was appointed agent in England to-the 
Irish Catholic hierarchy. His solicitude, 
. for tlio interests of religion in both coun¬ 
tries induced him to take a journey to* 
«Rowe in' 1814, and lie remained there 
about 12 months. In 1818, lie published a 
treatise entitled the End of Religious Con¬ 
troversy, containing a defence of dose tyti-- 
clea of tiic Catholic faith usually regarded 
as objectionable by Protcsfcmts. Tins Was 
succeeded by bis Vindication of fJe? End 
of Religious Controversy against 
ceptions of the Bishop offc»t. David’iesyid 
the reverend Ricbanl Crier; and a Tail¬ 
ing Word to .Reverend It. Crier; with a 
‘ Bnef .Noticeoi’Doctor Samuel TarrV Post¬ 
humous Letter to Doctor Milner. His 
death took place in 182» : . 

Miufban island in the Grt*ek Archipel¬ 
ago; the ancient Melos. (See Aldus.) 

Mu.n, a n&tiv e offrotona, in Italy, was a 
scholar of Pythagoras, and one of the most 
ccli-braled,Grecian utldefe^. Lie bore oil' 

*. the prize six times itrthe Olympic games, 
OfJus prodigious strength main uiMaiices 
arc (i|«l When die temple m yyluch 
Pythagoras was teachiutr his pupils was 
on the point* of tailing, Milo seized the 
main pillar, a/id delay ed the destruction of 
*the edifice until all present had escaped. 
He once earned a hull to the sacrifice on 
his slioulders*and killed it with a blow of 
his fist. His strength, however, was the 
cause of liis death. rieeing m a forest n 
strong trunk of a tree, which it had been 
iri^BLaa wtcinntei l to split wth yy edges, he 
determine asunder ; hut,his 

strength vva* insufficient. The Wedges 
which had kept the cleft open had drop¬ 
p'd out. ninl he renmmed with hi- hands 
fastened in the fissure. No one corning 
Jo his a-siotance, lie was devoured by wild 
I masts. According to the traditu n of tlu; 
Pytfiagoreart",. Milo was 'pur-nod to his 
house in Crotoiia hv (Mu, shut,,up. and 
burned. 

Mil.ok.vdowitch. Michael Andrea- 
witch, count of. a distinguished Russiai*. 
officer, was hum in J770; aery ed in 178?i 
against the Turk-, m 1794 against the 
Poles ; rose nqiidly; coriinirrided, in 
1799, tlie vanguard of Snwttrrow’s army 

• in Italy, as major-general; fought, in 1805, 
as lieutenant-general to the liattle yf Aus- 
terlitx. In 1808, he fought victoriously 
against the Tuaks, and, in 1812, organized 
the first corps dt rtatn't, tOid led it ft the 
main army before the lmtlle of Mosai^k. 
He was of great service during this whole 
campaign against the French, as aM^, in 
the succeeding war in 181.2. Ho coptrib- 

* Jtfid essentially to the vig.ory oi’ tlie allies 


at Culm (q. v.l, commandlfig, under the 
, gtund-prince Constantine, a corps de re¬ 
serve*, consisting of Prussian grenadiers 
and cuirassiers, and the Russian and Prus¬ 
sian guards. In the battle of I/fipsie, he 
was again active, and marched with tho. 
armies into Frajicc. Alter the peace., he 
was appointed military commandant of St. 
.Petersburg. In the insurrection of the 
Troop, in 1825, at the ascension of tin? 
«rnq>eror, Nicholas, lie was killed by a 
pistol-shot. As an active commander of 
vanguards he bad few espials. 

Mii.runr.s; an Athenian general, who 
lived about .B. C. 500. He lnul already 
successfully established an Athenian colo¬ 
ny in the Cliersoitesu«, and subjected sev-* 
end islands in the .Egeun to the dominion 
of liis country, when Darius, at the head 
of a formidable army y undertook the suli- 
jtigation of Greece. Miltiadcs. Aristides 
at^l Tlteiniskwles animated the A them-' 
nns, disheartened by the Mijierior numbers 
of the enemy, to resistance. Eaeh of the 
10 tribes placed J0CHI men under I he di¬ 
rection of a leader. This little army ad¬ 
vanced to the plains of Marathon Ml. C. 
PKlj. yvlrere HHlO loot soldiers, sent by 
their a llie- the 1’ini trails', joined tliem. 
Milliades was in favor of an attack; Aris¬ 
tides and some of the other generals wip- 
ported him; others, on the contrary, wish¬ 
'd! to wait for the auxiliaries from l.ace- 
dteriion. Tie. geueral-in-chief fpoje- 
marchi, CalliiiiacliiiF, how ever, concur¬ 
red with the projiOKil of Milliades, and 
the ai’nek was determined upon. 'I’ 1 :" 
chief' command, which belonged to a!! 
the generals ult< mutely, was unanimously 
conferred on Miluudes, who never:heicSs 
made no use of it, hut waited - for the day 
yy hieh regularly railed him to the head of 
tip army, lie then drew up his troop at 
the foot *4 'a mountain in a wooded plain, 
to impede the action of the enemy’s cav¬ 
alry. The Plata sans occupied the left , 
vy ing; Callimachus commanded the right, 
and Aristides and Tiieiriietorloathe enure 
of the army. Milliades himself was in 
every jiart where his presence was neces¬ 
sary-. The Creeks liegan the attack at 
full sjHted; the Persians defended them- 
selves with coolness, hut with obstinacy, 
until, after, u contest of several hours, 
both f'eir wings gave way. In the cen¬ 
tre, Datis, the Persian general, witli his 
I rest troops. pressed Aristides and Tltemis- 
toeles lpr<J; but being attacked in the mar 
by the Greeks, he was compelled to tbre- 
go liis advantages. .The rout was ipiw 1 
general. Tlthse who esciuied the sword 
were obliged* to Hce- to the waves; of 


$ 
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these, many foil into the bands of the “«n acca/nraodiiting conscience,” pre- yv 
Greeks. Tlio Persians lottt 0400 men, the vented foe fulfilment of this intention. ; 
Athenians 1P2. Miltiades was himself . On leaving college, therefore, he repaired- 
wounded. Glorious as this virtory wa»; I 9 his father’a house, who, having retired, 
it would have been fatal to Admits, had from business, had taken a residence at 
j'tjuot hedn for the activity of Miltiades. Horton, in Buckinglnunshir*. Here be 
Datis determined to full upon Athens in passed five years itf a ’study of the best 
iiis retreat, and Ins fleet had already pass- Grpek and Ro/nan authors, and in the 
e<J cape Siniiuut, when Miltiades, receive composition of some of his finest ini*cel- ■ 
jug information of it, immediately nut hisr laneous p^ems, including his'Allegro unit 
troops in motion, and arrived uncier tlie # Penserogo,. Combs and LVeidas. That 
walls of the city in lym; to compel the J^ig J yrning and talents had by tins thru , 
enemy to return to the coast of Asia. Mil- athsmted considerable attention, is promi 
1 iudes was then highly honored, but was by^h*' production of Cotnus, at the so- 
soon both envied and persecuted. His liciistion of the Bridgewater fartiihy 
eticmies represented that he might easily which was performed af Ifudlnw castle, 
lie tempted to possess himself of absolute in 1(814, by some of its youthful niein- 
power. An unsuccessful enterprise, of hers; as also by hie Arcade.-? part of 
which he was the projector, facilitated an entertainment, performed bjftfKf'Ttfe 
their sucre*?. He had desired thatu fleet countess-dowager »f Derby, in the same 
of 70 ships should he placed at his dispo- manner, at llurefiold. lu 2ti3S, having 
sal, and promised, by meant? of it, to put obtained bis father's consent to travel, be 
the Athenians in possession of great \ isited Paris, where h* was introduced to 
wealth and advantages. His design was ^Grolius, and thence proceeded successive 
probably to plunder some of tin' Persian ly to Florence, Romo, ‘and Nltples* in 
cities on the coasts, and to punish those which latter capital Jie was kindly enter- t 
islands of the .Egcan sea which had tak- tamed by Manso. marquis of Villa, the 
en part with the Persians; but he failed patron of Tasso. IBs general reception 
in Ins attack on Paros, and was compel- in Italy was «|m> highly cainplimentaVy, 
led to refund tlu; e.\|>eiises of Uie expedi- although lie would not disguise his re* 
tiou, and died of his wounds in prison. ' lipious opinions. .Viler remaining abroad 
Milton, John, one of the most pmi- for Alicea months, lie returned to»Eug- - 
nent of English poets, sprang from an land, giving up Ins intention of visiting 
ancient family, formerly proprietors of Sicily ami Greece, in consequence of ay-,* 
Milton, near Thame, in Oxfordshire, counts of the state of affairs of his owh 
Ills grand father, who was under ranger country?, “1 esteemed i\ dishoimakk*.’' 
of the finest of Slmtover, being a zealous he writes, ‘To* meffi^jjaawWtg abroad. 
Roman Catholic, disinheritei^liis son, the evAi G»r the improvement jpf my mind, 
i'aliier of Milton, tor becoming a Protest- wink' my fellow-citizens were coutrud- 
uut, on which account he m ils obliged to ing for their liberty at home.'’ He set- 
quit his studies at tKtbrd, and settle iu tied iu the metropolis, ami undertook the 
London as a scrivener. This gentleman, education of his two nephews, the sons 
who was a good classical scholar, and re- of his sister, Mrs. Phillips. Other pa- 
markable for his skill in music, had tifro rents being also induced by his high 
sons ami a daughter: John, the poet, character to apply to him, he engaged a 
Christopher, who became a ju/ge iu the house tfhd garden in Aldersgate-street. 
court of common pleas, and Anne, who and opened an academy for education, 
married Edward Phillips, secondary at However engrossed by tuition, he soon 
the crown itflice. John Milton was born' Jbund time to nfoi^le in the controlerdul 
at his liifoer’s house in Breud-strect, De- g struggles of the day, and published four 
, cember 0, H108. He received Ins early treatises ^relative to church gournment, 
education from, a teamed minister of the which produced hiir^antagonists m bish- 
uurac of Young, and w r as uflerwprds op Hall and archbishop I'sher. Y tiffo 
, placed at St. Paul’s school, whence he production followed, entitled Reason* 
was removed, in his seventeenth \uar, to of CHlireh Government urged against 
Christ’s college, Qnmbridge, where he Prelacy, m which lie proyii-et. to under- 
graduated M.A, ami distinguished himself' , tuke% something, *but vet lie knew not 
by the purity ami elegance of his Latin what, which “might IA* of us? and honor 
versification. Tlic original ptiAose of to his countryn calm anticipation of 
1 Milton was to e.qtcv the church; hut his great performance, which he amply ue- , 
dislike to subscription and to onjhs, which, damned by his Paradise Lost. About 
in his opinion, required what lie tefftied this time; his tether, who was disiunknt 
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, ’ m liia resilience ' by the king’s troops, wicked king” to ileuth on Sue conviction*’ 
f • rame to reside with his son John, who, in u by any who possess the power,” should 
utiited-himself in marriage with the ordinary magistrates have no meuns 


connexion; for the hither of the lady’ ever, he had only completed six Imoi.s, 
iwing fozeidofts royalist,’ w ho p rue tired xvhen he xvas interrupted, bv being liomi- 
thft jovial hospitality of' tlie country gen- listed Latin secretary to the new eonnsi,l 
tlehion of tlrtit party, the residence of her ot* state. He had scarcely accepted th ? 
husband so disgusted the bride# Uiat in wappointnieut, when he was requested to 
less than a month, under the preletWart/ answer the Itunohs hook, attributed to 
tt visit, she left him, and remained furohe (’hnrles ], entitled Hum HasUikr. This 


rest at* the summer with her parents. 
Hi- letters aiifl messages for her to return 
hona* being treated with neglect, Milton 
nr length, lutcame inoensed, ami regard- 
iwg.-lw'i ’ conduct as aedesertinn of the 
mamagfr* eontraet, iie sought to punish 
it by repudiation. To this matrimonial 
iii'iigreeirteift is to be attributed his trea- 


task lie aeconi|>lis)ied in a work, whirl, 
he entlia! Jromtlasfes, or the Image 
breaker, whit'll is considered by many 
Mril'-rs as one of, the„ablest of his j.m> liti- 
cal tracts. His celebrated eontroversv 
with Salmasuts soon after followed, 
w hich originated in the latter’s defence 
of Charles l, and of moiinrclis, muter 


tises, the Doctrine and .Discipline of 
Divorce:; the Jddgment, of Martin 
Ilueer .concerning Divorce; and T<- 
traehordon, or Exposition upon the lour 
* chief Pint-i's in Scripture winch treat of 
Marriage. The Preshytenan assembly 
of divines, tfien sitting at \\V«lmmsier, 
farmed at tiiw masoning. had the author 
failed up hetbre i!s” bon.-,; of )oid.-, 


tin- title of Jit ft min R'"is. wnttrn at 
thg instigation of the exit'd Charles 11. 
Milton entitled his reply. fhfiisio pm 
Popalu . huchcaito. It was piilth-hed m 
ltiol, and though tainted with paitv viru¬ 
lence and the di-crcditable personal acti- 
nionv wineli distinguished the rontrov« r- 
sie- of the times, exhibits a strain of fer¬ 
vid e!or|ii< nee, which ‘ : tleiclj ov.r- 


which, however, instiiutid no process. 
Convinced hv his own argument'. Milton 
began to pay attention to ax came lady—a 
step wliir*li alarmed ithe parents of |ns 
wile, who, having heroine obnoxious to 
tli?Viili>(|Bj^x¥ersjhad noid ofxhe good 
olliees of theirWBPfK law with.In- piyiy. 
Thus dispo.4 <1. they surprised him into 
an interview with Mr-. M.it-*i., whorn, on 
her expression of jiemti m'e, in' tot only 
rei—ived again wish aftivtion, but also 
took ln r parents ati.'l brothers, m ike 


whelmed the great but , wi.teipiate pow¬ 
ers of his opponent. He acquired by 
this-production a high ivjaitation both at 
home and abroad, and was visited on the 
occasion by .ill the foreign ambii'-ado.-s 
then in I, indnu; lie also recent d fiom 
the government a present of ClOUft. I*‘, 
liow* v< r, height lids triumph ih'or. a- a i 
affection of tin- eyes, previously picdo. - 
id by intense study, terminatsd, a- his 
physicians pr*-dieted, m an hremnhal.i" 
gulta stnnti. owing to his exertions on 


most generous m.inner, into las own tips occasion. It is unnecessary to oh- 
, house. He continued h> employ hi* pen serve In fa nobly and feelingly he h;~ 
on ptibhc topics, and. in li’M, published alluded tV« hi« blindness m moiv than one. 
hist celebrated Traetau* on Education, passage <V his exalted poetry. His loss 
The Presbyterians, thi u in power, having of sight ,did not, however, impede h,s 
continued the sub-i-ting restraints upoi facility of composition, and in PsVi he 
the jiixtss, he also pri«t*d, in tin* wijrn\ wrote a second Defenee of the People 
year, Ids Areopnginea, a Speech for the\ of England, against an attack by lb* 
Lilierty of Unlicensed PriAitngp-a sjiirit- Moulm, under the name of More, similar 
■ il and energetic delein-e pf a free pivbs. to that of Huhnasius. In Itifci, Milton 
In EJ45, he published his juvenile, poems, lost In- wife, wlio had lmruc him ti.r* ■ 
ip Ijuin and English, including, Jlbr the daughters, and soon after married an* 
first time, the Allegro mid Peuseroso. tlier, Vho died iit childbed the same jeari 
MiltoriV notion* of tic- origin uinl end of To divert his grief for this loss, he r* - 
govemvieitf carried him to a full nfprot* s um.d his History of England, and also 
batioy of the, trial and execution of made ayfyc progrew in a Latin diction;*- 
1 EimrlcsJ, which he sought to justiiV in u ry, and still coinpised much of tin* I.artji 
■tract, entitled tlie^ Ti'nure of Hhtigs eom‘s|Kmdei)ce ofxjiis office. On me * 
aial M^gistrales. Even m the title-pngu death of (»roniwadi,Tie employ *‘d his pen 
•ffif ussc/ts the right to jAtt ‘ a tyrant or with gr*'atalacrity tncheck the increasing 
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fueling in favor of the restoration. On vember, 1674,-when lie had nearly corn 
the restoration,. Milton took refuge for. pleted his abcty-shth year. Hisremai 
some time in the house of a friend. His 


•V .'if# 


Defences of the, People and Icono- 
cjptes were called in, and ordered to be 
humt; hut the author was rejsirted to 
have absconded: arid in the act of in¬ 
demnity Whifli followed, his name form¬ 
ed no exception. He npjieurs, -Jiowever,- 
, to iwive been some time in the custody of 
the sergeant-at-arms, hut was 


discharged, as it in said. 


at length* 
" to thg 

friendly interposition of sir William 
Daxenunt, who luitl received similar kind 
offices from Milton, when endangered by 
bis adherence to the royal" cause. In 
reduced cirrumstnflces, and under the 
discountenance of power, lie now re¬ 
moved to a private residence, near bis 
liirmer house in the city, and, bis infirmi¬ 
ty rcfpijring female aid, was led, in bis 
fitly-fourth jear, to take, as u third wife, 
Klizabeih Minsbull. lie now resumed 
tin* poetical studies xvliieb lie laid for 
some years laid aside, and, left in reppse 
to meditate upon the lofty ideas tbut filled 
liis mind, produced lus immortal Para¬ 
dise Lost, winch was finished in Ilk>5, 
and first printed in UW»7, in a small 4to. 
'flie sum which lie obtained for it was 
five pounds, with « contingent'} of fifteen 
dependent upon the sale of two more 
impressions, the copyright, bout ver* re¬ 
maining his' own. Paradise Lost long 
struggled with lind taste and political 
prejudices, tieforc it took a secure place 
among the few productions ^>f the hu- 
ii cm mind which continually •rise in esti¬ 
mation, and are unlimited by time or 
place. Ifi l(i70 appeared lfts Paradise 
Regained, which he is said to have pre¬ 
terits! to its predecessor. With -Para¬ 
dise Regained, appeared the iwteedy 
Samson AgonNles, composAt upon 
the aneient model, and abounding in 
moral tmtl tlescriptivo Ix-auties, hut ex¬ 
hibiting little pure dramatic talent, either 
in the develojiement of plot or delineation 
of character, and never, intended for the 
stage. In 1(572, he composed a system 
of logic, after ihe manner of Ramus; 
and tlie following year again entered the 
field of polemics, with a Treatise of 
True Religion, Hereby, Schism, Tolera¬ 
tion, and tiic best Means of Preventing 
the tirowth of Popery. A publication 
of his familiar epistles, in Latin, and of 
some academical exercises, oc*m$ied the 
last year t»f his life, which relieated fits 
* of the gout were nttfr rapidly bringing to 
a close. Jle sank tranquilly ‘under*an 
exhaustion of the vital powers in Nm 
42 * 
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with a numerous and fipkmdid attend 
anee, were interred in the church of . 
Cripplegate, where the eltjer Samuef 'j 
Whitliread has erected'a monument to 
his memory. Dr. Sprat, biShop of Roch- ' 
esftr, as dean of Westminster, denied 
him a monument in the abbey, where, 
liowev^re in 17J57, One Was .erected to his 
by Auditor Benson. Milton was 
*gu ished in his youth for personal 
bewity; his habits of life xvere (hose 
of a student and philosopher, being suiei- 
Jy toiler and temj»erate; bit*rhief relaxa¬ 
tions coimistteu of music tmd conversa¬ 
tion. His temper was serene and cheer¬ 
ful ; and although warm anti jx rimo- 
niou-i in controversy; lie appcal&to have ’ 
indulged no private eiiinities»;ind to have- 
been nvil and urbane in the ordinary In¬ 
tercourse of society., Of the sublimity 
of tlie genius, and the depth and variety 
* of the learning of Million, ihere*can la! 
no tlitfemiee of opinion; and in fespVet 
to the first, Ins own countrymen, ut least, 
will scared} admit that jlielias ever been 
equalled. Had he never #*xen written 
Paradise Lost, Jfts Allegro, Pense-* 
roso. and ('omits, must have starnjHul • 
him a poet in the most elevated sei^e of . 
the word* In his prow writings his 
spirit and vigor are also striking, and 
Ins stv le, although sometimes harsh and - 
uneoutlrt is pregnant with energ y jintl 
imagination. *M ovaii.i it-jyh-t^HftiiiKs of 
jmrt} himself, no %tmV fame has lieen 
jiion* rancorotisly attacked Ihau that of 
Milton, by political animosity; but after 
till riie deductions it has lieen able to 
h^ake, us a jiiau of genius he will ever 
rank among the chief glories of tlie Eng¬ 
lish nation. The best editions of the 
poetical works of Milton art# those of 
Newton,Hawkins and Todd (tivois^8vo„ 
with his life in one volume). His pros.- 
orks have been published by riym- 
onds, with an account of * his life 
mis., 8vo») Thdlnas Warton published 
mi edition of*he minor poems with a 
valuable Commentary. In 182- r >, an un¬ 
published work, on the ('hristian Doc¬ 
trine was discovered atnopg some state 
p afters^ and published iti the original 
Latin, and iu an English translation, by 
Mr. ^umner, a royal dApluiu. This 
imbrication led to a new discussion, not,■ 
only of. tlie theological tenets, but of the 
general merits of Milton,.id the English 
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uny American periodical works of the 
time. The most celebrated treatises thus 
produced xvert ftui one iu the Ediuburglt 
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„VllevitnV by Mr. Macaulay, and the one represented as the son' of a peasant, ins 
Mi the Christian Examiner ■{ Boston) by * be is, in fact; of « family t€ some eon 
’The Rev. Dr.Chafauiug. • ’sequence. During the war agniust tin 

, Mixrts imitation). The Greeks French, his nephew, doti Xavier Mina 

gave this name to short plays, or t heat pi- then a student at the university of Saw 
f ni exhibitions, tlie object of which was ‘ gosso, raised a guerilla corps, f with w hie} 
' ’ to frppcsOut some action of a simple ya- he, performed several spirited exploits 
lure. ffhey consisted merely of detached Xavier being taken prisoner, in March 
Scenes, generally of a comic character, arid, 1810 , the command of the corps wa 
, often of u dialogue composed cxtpinpora- ^transftnrd to Francisco* who smm render 
* jieously; they were commonly cxuiS^i^x ed hie name the jerror of the French 
*• leasts.bm appear to Jun e al,*u been occn^m- Brave, active, indefatigable, full, of re 
ally mpresehttilon tin* stage. The mimes sources, and [vos'sessixl of admirable pres 
of rmphrou of Syracuse were a kind of cnee of mind, he imvisSindy harassed atn 
' Comic duliueafions of real life in nhy thmical vv iw down iho Mretigdi of tiic enemy. no 
Done prose, which Thoocriitis nnitatc*! in onlv in Navarre, but in the neighborim 

t r . 1 * i ._ -i... !».. . 1 . . .. : . 


ed hie name the jerrur of the French 
Brave, active, indefatigable, ftill. of re 
sources, and [Sis-seKsixI of admirable pres 
encc of mind, he incessantly hunissed ate 
won' down iho Mretigdi of flic citemy.no 
only in Xavurrc, but in tite neighbotiiu 


i/is jiiyls. * Among the l|omans, ihe inimi's provinces of Alava n!i,l 'Arragon. Suet 
. v,i ro, dt<ifst, irregular comedies, calcula’t- was the rapidity of his movements tht* 
< d to amuse the jteoph* by their brnmi hu- nothing could escape him. The ,lo* 
mor^they afterwards assumed a more i\v J vvhich the French sustained m tiii* kilt, 
tifteki form. ’ The actors who p rionm'd ’ of warfitv was inealeulabie, while hi; 
them were also calk'd vtim and differed was trifling. n» the aecitvacv of the mtelii 


ibnnthe piiutoiinmes/q.\.), who rcpiv.N iu-. eence which ho received prevented hiu 
’ ed fver^ thing by action. Decinm* Lain-, lrom l«dng ever surprised; and when in 
Vius ,50 B. C.) and 1’iiblius rbini.Nhkoon- was tar outnumbered, bis troojis di-btmi: 
temporary, were the prmeip.d luituogm- « d by signal, and reunited again in a f v 
. pbers, or authors of mine's. (See Zivcl* r, hour 4 , and re.-wm-d otlensivo opennion- 
4 Dt Minis ]{r*,n-:;torum. Gottingen, 1780., Jt was m vain that, Iv.'olving to oxterin'. 
* Mimic. (See PiintumJn.i.) mite hi' divi-ion, the enemy {mured 'J\<‘■<[ 

Mivixkr>ii s : the mum 1 of an aiicem* men into Xavarre. He u<>: only stood hi 


GjeeK. poet aftd musician.known. uc> oi.l- ground, hut eventually remained mas;-' 
nig to Athoineu.*, us the inventor of tint of the province ; he was, in fait, often do 
jfemamelor measure'm versification. Sira- iioiuim.n.d the kmjzof Xtivnrrr. In ISli 
bo assigns Colopli'>n as the eir^ of hi* ih«> n troiiey gave him the mult of colonel 
birt^j^mditook place ubyiit si\ cento- in DTi, due of brigadeT-general, and *o> r 
ries bciorc^?!ifcM«»»^'_'.>!re(’inetit of the alter, that of general. Ills lorei. in IMf 
(Christian era* Horace speak' in the hFirh- coiisjo. J ofjM.OW mfhniry ami ‘JoOi 1 rav 
t 'i terms of his love eleiue*, vv hi' - ?, he idn, ;,nd witii this he eodjienilod in tie 
{•refers to tie’ writings' of Callimachus, blockade of Ihunpcltmu, and recovered 
while IVopcrtiu' place' him before Ho- Saragossa, Mon/oit, Talailn, Jaca, and va- 
• jner in the expression of tiM Softer p>- rioii'other p!ae> *. XVIit»u the peace was 
- Dions, limit h M ;md Ins mistress, Ntuino,, eoneludeii, la: wa* he.-icgmg St. Jean Rive 
f« arc said to have h'en fmwieiaiis fiy pvoii rr- d*i Port, l After having put his divi-mi, 
si Oil, and to have is *-i> eeinlinted fitr their into quarters, he went foMadriil, and had 
, performance on tin; little, e'}*e»talh, ae- the munjKealioii to dial tluu lie had Ihm 1. 
ronling to Plutarch, m « jiiirtieulttr ail-, Inhering only for tin- m-siahlislmii'iit <■! 
callevl Kradlaxy used at tije Athenian sacrA despotkm. Disgusted with the conduct 
fiees. A fcvV lrasmr ojs only of his lyriV of Ferdinand, and Inning fruitlessly re- 
, poems have cone down to posterity, a*\ monetratcil with him, he endeavored t< 
pmw rvcd by ^ioh.i-n,-; tht y ur^, iiovvev - jKtrsuade die other .Spani-h g.-ni rals in tie 
or, of-a charaetur wtueii leads ns to sup- capita! to join with him and make an < ft 
pose that tjte high reputation he enjoy«|d tort in tie* muse of freedom; hut his etl : >r:- 
wa> uni unmerited. Nothing is known were rendered aljortive by tlie inftucne.’ 
^ iff dm than or manner ofliis ileatli 1 . (Sfec of tlii^prfesUiooiJ. Mina then hastened re 
w rielidtKiuann’s *Lk Vila it L'arm, Jim- Navarre^ with the' intention of puning 
tfiermi, tJdfyngcu, 1824 .) t " liimsi-If at the lirful oflik division ; but be 

Mimosa, fSec Stnsitiiv. Plant.) found, t^at the new efipiuin-gt tierai had 

MtWA, d(«t Francisco Kspoz y, 0119 of dismissed Vfie' troops vvldeh composed it. 
the most distinguished of die rijHinklwpaf- lfc, however, gaitnnl|J>v er die garrison ul 
riots, is n native^of.Xavsirre, and with Wnu, I'aiiqu-imvi, and vvns oi| the |Hiint of pro 
•hr, 1782 , at a dmail villagt^alKmtiwo inilik" ciaflnipg tlie constitution, vvlien his i*Du 
. tram I’ampehtfia. By sorait he has been was frustrated by the {Misillmnrinty of 
■ ■ ' ■ • . * • • « . 
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some of the officers. Im? had now no re* ¥ jrorided in Engfcmd'aml France ttriti! lfc30C 3 
source but to seek an nsyltyn in France, when, encouraged by (lie events of the*' 
bud 140 reached Paris in tafirty. While be summer of that year, he placed himself at 
was residing in the French capital, he was the head of a body of exiles, and enterrd * 
'arrested by a conttniwaryof police, whom . ^pain. Dissensious among the patriots ; 
•tiit' .Spanish ambassador, count de Casa deprivedjitina of the influence necessary ■' 
Flores, had persuaded to commit this act W produce unity of action; but, although 
yf insoltujce tuid injustice. Louis turnerf iflost of the measures adopted were' dp- 
, the commissar}’ out of his jdacC, insisted fipproved of l»y hint, he exerted himself 
on the ambassador being recalled, and not with undiminished zeal, and rendered m»- ■, 
only rdf used M inn,^ but granted him 8 n n^fn £ se rv ices. Ilia policy was to throw •, 
pension of (>000 francs. ' The Spartikh Ttlm^elf into the mountains, and protract 
gcfk'ral was not Ungrateful, lie refused die struggle hy maintaining a guerilla war- . 
to-have any intercourse whatever with Na- fare. The jiatrioOt, on the other hand, de- 
piilcoii, quitted France, am! joined the king termined to come to actio*, in which thev 




pnleoii, quitted France, audjoinedthe king 
;.t Ghent, and rettirucd with liirn to Paris, were defeated, and they were saved only 
Till the Jinny at f%diz raised the standard hy the skilful conduct of Mina from en- 
bf freedom, he continued to live very pri- tire destruction. He arrived on ’the 
vatyly in France; but,as soon as tliar event Fnyich frontiej’ig n state of complete des- 
took place, he hurried back to N'avsnv, titutioib Ashe was the cjiief object of 
collected a few hundred of his follow- pursuit, he had encountered hardships 
era, issued a proclamation calling on the and perils of the njpsj appalling nature.' 
ro: M join ijim,anil was advancing against^ On passing the fi-onuer, Mina and theoth- 
Pam|>eluna, when a deputation was sent* or patriots were disarmed antk conduct- 


to him l>v tlic inhabitants to inform him 
that the city had accepted the constitution. 
Ain r the king had submitted to jibe new’ 
order of things, Mina was appomtetl onp- 
lain-geUerid of Navarre (]8’41). His tul- 
curs were -non required in the field. A 
lew fanatics and liners of despotism lim¬ 
ing succeeded iii exciting a formidable iu- 
turreciion in Garftlnitia, Mma was ifitrust- 
1 1 with the command of the army des¬ 
tined to ftet again -1 tiiem. Tlie rugged 
I'ature of the ‘‘oimtn in which be hail to 
act, the weakness of his imli arm}, and 
the strength of the rebels * rendered his 
opi ivuions i-mimrl} taidv at the outset, 
and the tiltm-rnwillsN began to manifest 


ed into the interior. (Swj Spatn .)—•. 
llis nephew, don Xavier {born in 1781*), 
was a student of theology in 1808, when 
he li'ti his college, and became a guerilla 
chief. . Having Uvn made, prisoner by tin* 
French, he was sf*nt to France, where he 
remained until 1814. Afie» the un^uccess- 
fld if tempt at Pam|K*lunu, he fled with, his 
uncle to France, and, in 18H», embarked 
lor Mexico to join the insurgents against • 
the mflt her country. Here he fell into the > 
hands wfth^ Spaniards, AViVe’ti* sTibt, No- 
Wmber 11 , IS!'.*' 

<Mt vv (».•«), among the Cfretks; a weight 
of ;i hundred drachma? {q. v.) ; also a 
piece of money valued at a hundred 


the inmost confidence and exultation ; but ^dijirhma? Ijl) of tlicin were equivalent to • 
they soon di-vm-ered ilml tiny hud wofnl- a talent. 

ly misenleulated. Mina wasy»i prurient ' Minaret ; a round tovVer, generally sur- 
m «ommit any thing to cliau *e, when a nmnded with balconies, and erected near 
repulse might have been protective of dis- the masques in Mohammedan countries, 
astrous consequences; but 11 s soon as he from which the muezzin summons tin'* 
Jiail prepared every tiling for the conflict,! people to prayer, and announces thy hours, 
he attacked the bunds of the traitors will# bells, aft is vvyll known, not being in use 
Iijs wonted impetuosity, routed them vjf among the MohSmuiedaiis. (See .Vosipu % \ 
se veral encounters, and drove them, in the’ , Minas Gjikae* ; a province of tlie eon- m 
utmost confusion, over the Pyrenean frou r tral jvift of Brazil, so called from the rieh-' ' 
tier into the French province of Ilousillai). ness and variety of its mines. Jt is lie-- 
This success gained him the rank of lieu- tweeu 14° and south latitude and 45 R 
f<>n;iut-general m ISA' 1 . His humanity and muT S9 9 IKK west longitude, to the south, 
pnideneb obtained him thegcnejflesteem, of the provinces of Pernambuco and Ifci- 
antl lie. hud already effected a levy against hi§. It Is in general nioftntainous, with an 
the French invasion, hut was so feebly agreeable and healthy climate, atld a fertih* 
supported that he was eontiffeed of the soil, yielding a great variety of fruits, are-' . 
inutility of his Efforts, and submitted to rnatie plants, &e. Its mineral productions 
Moneey, October 17. lie ^nilmrked for ^re gold, iron, lead, quicksilver, arsenic, , 
London, vvlierc he wa* received w4th ev- bismuth, anthnony, diamonds aiuLotber • 
ery token of respect. Mini - ttftervvards . precious Moifts, salt, sulphur, &c. It con- , 
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, tains a populattan of 514,500 inhabitants, '* MixEpin military loriguage; a subterra- 
* of whom. 131,000 are whites, 150,000 free neous passage dug tinder the wall or ram 
' mulattoea, S|,$t4 free blacks, and 182,000 
slaves. Chief .town, Vjlla-Rica. 

‘Mmcro (Mjacius); acotfeiderable river 
of Italy, which flo ws from lake Garda, and, 
after forming the lake * und marshes that 

Surround Mantua, fills into the Poeigltt ,_ , ,, „ 

lodes below the city. Its banks are re- to the powder. is termed tit e gallery; tin 
inarkably fertile, and are celebrated by line drawn from the centre of the chamber 

Virgil, who was a native of this m Vtrv derpendiculari v to the hearfest surface of the 

for the beauty of their scenery. '. ground is called the ttW of least resistance- 

MImiaxao. or Maoindasao ; one of tint It has been found, by experience, that tin 


part of a fortification, o t under any build¬ 
ing or otligr object, for the purpose of # 
blowing it up by gunpowder. Tlie gun** 
powder is in a box, and the ptaee where 

the . 

(in 


powder is lodged is called the chamber 
French, ,foumeau). Tin* jiaasage leading 


Fhilippine'islauds, and next to Lutpm m 
point of size, of a triangular form, about 
300 miles long and 105 broad, with many 
deep bays ;• discovered bv the Spaniards 
who accompanied Magellan, in 1521. It 
lies south-ehstof Manilla,at tlte distance of 
GOO miles. A# the country, except up¬ 
on the sea-coast, is mountainous, yet it 
al>ouuds in rice, and produces very nour¬ 
ishing roots. There ap: infinite numbers 
of the palm-trees, called sago. (q. v.) This 
island likewise produces all sorts of fruits 
, that are to be found in other islands of this 
archipelago, hut the cinnamon-tree is pe¬ 
culiar to Mindanao, and grows on the 
mountains withobteultivation. In the sea 
between this island and that of Xolo, very 
large paarls arertakeu. Lon. 122° to 126° 

27' E.; tut 5° 4<y to 0° 55' N. The popu¬ 
lation is about 1,W0,000.—.Mindanao, the 
principal town and the ipsuleiA’c of the 
. sultan, isou tlie IMangv, aboift six 
miles &S?rfafl*« 40 Uth ;Joit. f24° 40'E. ; 
lat. 7° JK,N. Tho town properly caliitl 
Mindanao contains only about 20 houses, 
but Selangan, ojipositc to it, makes with it 
but one town. (See Philippines.) 

Mijjdex ; a town of Prussia, ie the prov¬ 
ince of Westphalia, government of Miu- 
• den, on the left l«mk of the Wcser; lat. 

52° 17'. N.; Ion. 8° 53' E.; population, 

' 8960. It is one of the oldest toAms in 
Germany, aud was formerly the see of a 
bishopric, secularized in 1648. Its fortifi- toften armed with shot 
catiotls have been repaired since 1814; \nd cutlasses, in ord 
the atone bridge o\ er the Weser is GOO selves, if they meet u 
feet long by 24 wide; It lie*, party on a 
plain and partly on u mountainous ridge, 
m which is a singular opening, called For- 
ta ff 'tstphahka, through* which the Weser 
flows. Mindeit was twit* captured by the 
French in the seven years’ war (1757 and 
1759), and a' tlurd*time. in J8I4. The gov¬ 
ernment of Mtouien formed a jmrt of the 
kingdom of Wgstphalia iu 1807, and, in 
1810, of the French department of the I Jo- 
per Ems. In 18141, it was restored m. 

Prejac-i. r* . t 

. Mikdoro^ (rice Philippines.\ 
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figure produced by the explosion is a jin-' 
ralMiloid, and that the centre of the jww- 
der, or charge, occupies the fonts. The 
pit, or hole made by fringing the mine, 
is culled the excavation. The fire is com¬ 
municated to the mines by a pi)ie, or hose, < 
made of coarse cloth, whose diameter is , 
about 14 inch, called a sancisson (for tin 
filling of which near half a pound of jkjw- 
,der is allowed to every foot), extending 
from' the ehamiter to tin* entrance of the 
gallery, to the end of which is fixed a < 
match, that the miner who sets fire to it r 
•may have tune to retire before it reaches 
the chamber. The sancisson is laid in a 
small trough, called an auget, to prevent 
it from contracting any dampness. This 
is made of hoards. The mipes of a for¬ 
tress are called countermines, the gallery 
of which runs under the covered way 
plong the outer margin of t(ie fosse. From 
this, nullifications, called rameaux , extend 
under the glacis, from which again little 
jwissages are fyade on lsith sides, to afford 
means for listening and finding out the en¬ 
emy's subterraneous movements. , If tie- 
powder is lodged so deep under the ground 
f.that its explosion is not jiercepiible on the 
surface, it yet sliakes the ground all around, 
and tiestroyafthe hostile mines in the neigh¬ 
borhood. This is the globe de compression, 
invented bj^ Belidor. Tlie mining-war 
has many peculiarities. The miners are 
short weu]»o)iK, as pistols 
order to defeud them-’ 
hostile mine. Thp 
mines are often so long that it is necessary 
to convey fresh air by artificial means to 
the moat advanced workmen, and those 
who faint are jiasseil hack from one to the 
other, the same is done with the dead, if 
a combar ensues below. Frequently, al¬ 
so, balls, Made of all kinds of substances 
which produce an oflensivo smoke, are 
lighted, itt firder to stop the enemy, provid¬ 
ed the mine perrriiw lu^uarty who leave 
the ball an easy retreat Sometimes mines 
are dtift.in the field, with a view of blow¬ 
ing u)» suich of the enemy as con be allur- . 
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oil to the sptffci In such cfise, a stnallbody dilleras we ypt eo rich iq'tnetals. fnNeW-3 
of men must sometimes be placed there, Grenada there are several silver urines; at 1 *!, 
in order to induce the “ eneifty to attack. Area, m Caraoca*, a copper mine etriaMV* 
them; these are sacrificed with the eoerny. which yields 1400—1000 cwp. of motif 
, Mine ; an excavation for obtaining mm- yearly, and at Santa Fe rock-salt-and pit*' 

. *ruls ffoVn (lie bowete of the iarth, The ‘coal are.'found. Although Mexico coft~. 
minerals iu# found hi. veins, strata, luipjw. tains various metals, veiy little except sil- 
, and contain gpld, silvpr, platiua, quicks'll- ver has been obtained from that country 
Vcr, lead, iron, coppery tin, zinc, dalamine, "Almost All the niines are situated In the 
# bismuth, cobalt, araenic,-manganese, anti- Cordilleras, and consist of 3000 pits, 
mony, molyhdena, and other metallic sub-. which comprise 4—5000 beds, or. fitters, 

stances; also sulplipr, broWn-coal.pit ?_ | n ndrfrAv be divided into eight large dis- 

<nal, bitumen, alum, and all combiimmais tricts (fealesVliegiipiingfroni the south :— 
of sulphuric acid with metallic bases. The of the district of Oaxaca, Op the southern ■ 
mines are generally denominated Ironi the bonndarv of Mexico, which, besides, the 
substances obtained from them; for in- silver mines, .contains the<j>nly gold brine 
stance, gold, silver, iron, lead! coal, alum, of this state; h. tbe district of Taseo, 30 
salt-mines, &,c. We must distinguish, 1. —70 miles south-west from dig city of . 
the mines in primitive mountains; 2. thpse Mexico; c. the district of Biscania, about 
in llojt/. mountain*?; 3. those iu alluvions. 30 miles iiorth-^fyft from the coital, con- 
Of the first sort the most important are tain« the mines of Pachqco, Real del 
the following1. The mines in the Cor- Monte, Moran, all very rich ; d. the district 
dilleras, in .Spanish America. There-are of Zimnpau contains^ besides many silver 
few regions so remarkable for their rich; mines, lieds of lead and arsenic; e. the , 
ness in minerals as this chain of moim- district of Gtmimxuaio contains .the rich- 


tains. Tin: most inqvortant mines are the egt mines of Mexico,, and among others 
silver mines ; yet then; are also several those of (iiianaxunfo, Oatorce, Zacatecas , 
gold, quicksilver, copper and lead mines, and Sombre rote. This district produces < 
Jn Chile, especially in tlie prov ince of Co* > half of all the silver of AJexico. In the 
quimlMj, are several silver ami some im- neighborhood of this district eopper minjps , 
portanf. copper mines. The richness of are also worked, yielding annually 4000 , 

' the silver mines of Potosi (Buenos Ayres) cwt. There ,aie also Himes of Jin, and 
may be judged of from the fact that over quicksilver, f. The district of New Ga- 
J300 millions of dollars have been coined' licia. where the rich mines of Bolanosare. 
there since ihe j ear 15-13; but the ores are g. The district of Durango and Sonon.. 
now poor, ('upper, lead and tin are jilso, ft. The district of Chihuahua. Besides 
tbmul iu Buenos Ami s, Uk- latter, hovvevn the mines Contained in,Jhf:ve' districts, ■ 
er. in l«‘iis of sand or cfiiv, jlom winch it then* are si'vend Others in Mexico. The 
is obtained by washing. On the opposite working of all the mint’s of Swinish, 
side of .the chain, iu a low plain, are the, America, has been very imperfectly car- 
silver mines of Guautpjaya, tiiinoua for the ried on vuitil the present times. Some 
large lumps of solid silver, which they ,years ago, several joint-stock companies 
formerly furnished, und of which, one wore established in England and on the 
weighed eight hundred juvun^p. In Peru, Rhine, for the purpose of conducting 
there are 40 districts particularly famous them better. Many art*' the companies 
, lor their gold and silver miyes. Gold is sufferttl large losses. The produce of 
found especially in die pjrpviiutes of Guai- silver in Spanish America at the bogin- 
las and I’ataz, and silver in the districts ofJ ning of tlie present century, according to 
Gumitnjuya, l'asco and CUota. TheiiiincAr A. von Humboldt, was 3,259,153 mares, 
of l'aseo, which 25 years ago produced about 2,030,970 'lbs. troy, of the nominal 1 ' 
more than two’millions of dollars yearly; value of aboatjll,120,000 dollars. Of this « 
liucl been,like most of those of SoutJiAuier- sum, Mexico yielded 2,Hki l 140 mtucs; Pe- 
ica, very negligently managed, till,Tin 1810, nu, 573,958.mares; Buenos Ayres, 4(53,098, 
miners from Cornwall began to work them mares, and Chile 25,95? mares. Gold is 
■ by means of steam-engines. The mines' principally obtained'iu America by vvuSVt- 
o‘f the province of Chota no^ furnish ing. The'pfmcipal gj>\d-wushhvfB are on , 
altout 42,000 jHiunds troy of silver-every il^ western side ol tRc Cordillerasjn - 
year. The quicksilver mine -of Guanca- New Grenada,‘from the pwinve oi Bar-~ 
velica, in Peru, is the only orfe^f this kind Ivacoa to the isthmus of Panama; iu Chih'i t 
in the new World- In tile province of Gu- ami op the shores of tin' gulf ot Caliror- 
antujayn, rock-salt mines al«o are found, yfm; or mi the eastern sine in the «PPfV; 
North of the province of .Chotzij lift Cor- valleys of the Aimmm. The vfashmgjsad 
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:ftiraidi jtfj^n^-2. besides Ifbri Hi SmewSM pi*e8s.-~6.' The. 
The mines of Hungary, including those mines of die'Haitz: a. the silver, lead mid 
* of Transylvrtaia, and of .the Bamiat of copper mines, Ac., of the Upper Hart/, 

; Temeewer, compose four great districts:— Ur thfe environs of the mining towns of 
tliq ttorut-v^dpern, which includes the (Ciausthnl, Zetterfrld, Lautetitha!, lVilde-^ 

‘ ytftines of Scbemnkz, Kmnnitz, Koenigs- inaim, Grand ami Andreasberg; £. gbk^’ 
b^,N^^hl,8c.lim(fclniiz ) Beili!er, Rose- silifi; and copper, mities, near Gosfcir;*; 


‘ylftines of Scbemtutz, Kreirmitz, Koenigs- 
b«g, Neusobt, Sclunonlniu, Bethler, Rose- 
iMUf&fe^ which chiedv furnish gold, sil- 
^ ver, copperhead, &c.; b. tin? nbrtli-caft- 
, «n», containing tlie mines of Nagvbanya, 


•^furnish great quantities of iron; c. the 
eastern district, in which the mines* of 

■ Nogysg, Korost'auva, VtrnvsjiaUik, Boiiza, 
' Cscrtesch, Fatzbav, Almas, rorkura, Bot- 

schunt and Stoniseha desert e notice, 
• which chiefly furoish j5dd and copper; 
near Vaydu-Huuiad anp Gy alar ere,im¬ 
portant iron ipine&; <L the south-western 
district, or the mines of the Banuat of. 
Teracswar, yields silver and copper in Ora* 
", vitzn, Mohiatva, Szasha ami Dognaezka, 
while in Ponibrawu and Ruchersliergdroii, 

■ quicksilver and cobalt arc obtained. Hun- 
garv contain- also mines of pit-coal and 
rock-salt, the latter esjteciully on die bunks 
of the Danube,, the Mamiarosch and the 
I^era. The whole produce of Hungary 
amounts to 5200 marcs (-1250 lbs. troy j of 
gold, 85,000 praxes (53,125 lbs. troy), of 
silver, 30,000—40,000 cot. of copper, 

' 6—8000 cwt. of lead, and about (>0,000 
of non.—3. The iniuba of the Al- 
' tai mountains (q. v.) are very imjwrtaiit; 
they cwnktituti^the districts v>f Roly van, 
Zmeo£ Teherepunolskjft Smeuofsky, Ni- 
kolaisky, Philipofsky, Ac., with a jetvly 


c. copper -miues in the*, neighborhood ’of 
■Lautcrberg; d. iron mines at Lauterber^,. 
Walkenried, El binge coda and Blanket!- * 
bung; e. silver, lead and iron mines, Hi , 
r tlie vicinity of Aitigdespnihg: annual 
promiec, about 10 marcs (64 lbs. troy) of ; 
gold, 30,000 marcs (18,750 lbs. troy) of i 
silver, 2000 cwt.of ctippeV, 50,000 cwt. of 
lead, 30,000 cwt. of litharge, 200,000 cvv t. 
of iron.—7. Mines in the eastern part of 
Germany: a. in the 8*xou Erzgebirge, at 
the towns of Freiberg, Marieuberg, Anna- 
berg, Ehrenfriodemlorf, Johantigeorgen- 
stndt, fSehnecberg, annual yielding of 
*52,000 mares (32,500 lbs. troy*) of silver ; 
at Aitonbcrg, Gever. EhreidHedcrsdorf 
Zitmwald, annually 3—1000 cwt.of tin; 
at 8chneeberg, annually 8000 ewt. of co- 
bah, G00 ewt. of eop{K*r, 80,000 of iron ; 

1. in Bohemia : silver, at .lonchimsthd!. 
Mil's, lVzibram, Ac,, 13,800 mart's (8G25 
lbs. trby): tin, at Sehakenwald, Ac.. 2000 
cwt.; cobalt, 4000 ewt.: lend, 1800 cwt.; 
iron, 190,000 cw t.: c. in the Eichn.lge- 
hirge, princijwdly iron, annually abot.l 
50,000 cwt.; d. in Mnrav.ia, at Igfnu, Ac., 

4—5000 marcs (2500—3125 ll>s. troy) of 
silver; e. in the Riosengebirge, ut Jaimr, 
Kupferberg, Keichenstcin, 330 ewt. of 
'copper, St50 cwt.of smalt; 1900 cwt, of 
ar-enie, l?00cwt. of sulphur, 20,000 ewt. 
of vitriol.—85 Mines in the middle ami 


f iroduee of ii|uvards of 3000 inarcs (1875 uoith-western parts of France, Thosc ai 
l>s. troy) of gold (in later times, more), Villelhrt, in the department of the Luzere, 
.60,000 marcs (37,500 lbs. troy) of silver, yield 2000 cwt. of lead, and ltiOO marcs 
.‘ mid a considerable quantity of copper, (lo!KJ Ihs.jniy) of silver; at Potdlaoucn 
»Iron and lead.—4. The mines of the Ural amklluelgiad, in Bretagne, 10,000 cwt. of , 
tfcv.Wthap em d, at dilfeitmt distances, lead, 2000 nlaics (1250 lbs. troy) of silver, 
around Ekaterinburg; those ofTowlnsky —9. Mini's of Greaf Britain : iron, in 
jsroduce about 20,000, and tl>use of Gou- , Wales, 15$000 tons; 81iropshire and 
meohefaky 40,000 cwt. of copper \early.iStatfordshm*. 180,000 tone; "Vorkshin; 
The iron, which is obtained in the regions wintl Derhysliire, 50,000 tons; Scotland, 

If of Balgodat aia^ Kesktfiinf, amounts to \j0,000 anis; total, 400,000 tons: copper, 
more uian 1,000,000 cwt. yearly. Near 10—11,000 tons: lead, •in Northumlter- 
, Berezov, 500 marcs (31ST lbs. tri>y) of land, 12,000 tons; North Wales and 1 
; gold were formerly produce*!; but tlie 8hroj>shire, 8000 tons; Yorkshire, 4500 
quantity is now far more considerable, tons; Derbyshire, 4000 tons; Scotland, 

. —& The mines of tlie Vosges and the Devon, Cornwall, South Wales, 3000 tons; 
Schwarzwald (Waqk-forest). In the for- total, 3)y50O tons: tin, in Cornwall and 
raer, nolhirig brft.iron‘is found; in the Devon, 2800—5000 tons.—10. Miues of 1 


raer, nothing w* .iron is found; in die 
latter, silver* at Badenweiier, Hochbferg 
and Wolfacli, amount it i ,' to 1800 mnres 
(1125 lbs. troy); *at the first of these 
; places, moreover, 800 cwt. of lend ate 
obtained yearly, and at Wittichen, cobalt; 


Devon, 2800—5000 tons.—10. Miues of 
Scandinavia; Norway produces JG00 
marcs (1003 iivs. troy) of silv er; at Kdtigs- 
borg, in 1768, 40,000 marcs (25,000 His. 
troy), 7200 ewt. of copper, 140,000 cwt. of 
iron, *!000 ewt. of smalt, 10,000 ewt. of 
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alum ; SwedSb, 2—300Q marcs (1250— fill mineral and yield &• -35,000 manes \ 
1875|bs.troy)of silv'cii i&—90;0OO cwtof, (18,75ft~2J,750 lbs. troy) of silver. ’The/*< 
••opjKr, 1,500,000 cm. of iron.*—11. Mines mineral wealth of Spain and Portugal id * v 
of the Pyrenees: these arc insignificant, /now almost exhausted ; the quibksjlveV ':i* 

, : — — u - - 1 ’ " **—•»«*«—i 2t0 mines of. Almaden formerly fbrnisb’qd 

20,000 ctvt. j Jtbe lead mipeeronly are still y~ 
productive, yielding annually" more than 
9%000 cwt There are copper mines in 
Japan, China, Persia, Arabia, in? Tartary, 
in the islands of the Indian Sea, in Har- 


nml iron, only need l>e mentioned.—12. 
Mines of the Alps: they'are not, by any 
_ means projiortipned,, to the immense 
’masses of those mountains; the silver 
mines of Allemont, in Daunhine, annually 
produce 2000 marcs [1250 lbs. ttoy); the 


iron mines of Allevard, in the department bory^JUjorocco, Abyssinia, &c.; tin is 
>f the Isere, the lead and silver inim*s»ppro£iiccd in Cliina, Pegu, the peninsula 
>f Pesey, in Savoy, formerly produced Malacca, Sumatra, Banca, &c., in the 
<000 cwt, of lead, and 2500 marcs (15(12 ~.. 


ii >s. troy) of silver anmmllv; the iron mines 
>t’ Cogna and Traversoflc, in Piedmont, 
annually v teld upwards of 200,000 cut. 
<*I iron : the copper mines at Palkenstein 
and SHivvatz, in (he Tyrol, formerly were 
of importance; the gold mines, atGastein, 
and Mtiervv inkt-I, in Snltzlnirg, annually 
yield list marcs (“1 llts. troy) of gold; the 
. iron mines in Sall/burg and the Tyrol, 

' .nnu.illy produce 00—/ 0,000 cwt.; the. 
.run mines, in Stain, 450,000 cwt. ; those 
■a ('nrinlhia, 2( >0,000 cwt.; and tiiose in 
( .irmoln, 100,000 cu t.; the copper mines 
at SrhJ.idmiiigin Stiria, at Kiischdorf in 
(’nrinthia, at Aganio in the territory of 
Venice, and at /.antabor in Croatia, fiir- 
uish copper eontaniing silver; the zinc 
mines at Railw'l in Curinihiu, apmiallv 
j itch luce "r!00 cut.; the lead minus at 
Vitlaeh and Bleilierg,. Ac., almtit 50,000 
cut.; the quicksilver mines at blria, about 
1500 cwt.; the rock-salt mine!*, :st Ilalleiit, 
Bi-rchiesgadcn, Aussee, Isciq-l, liailstadt, 
A'**., upuanls of 0,000,(HX) c#vt. of suit.— 
)2. Mines of die countries bordering on 
toe Rhine, and of the Ardennes: copper 
•- obtained troni the mines of Rheiiibrei- 
:< iihaeh and Ihiletiliurg, nhout 1200 cwt. 
v early; lend and silver, from, the mines 
of Holzapti‘1,' Piingstwiese, LJevvenburg, 
Xtigstliaeli, Khivnthal,; of the former, 
12,000 cwt.; of the hitter, >1500 mares 


latter country alone, 70,000 cwt. - : zinc is ; 
said to he abundant in India; quicksilver, 
in Chinn and Japan ; Brazil .furnishes 
28,000 marcs (17,500 lbs. troy) of-gold 
yearly, which more than is obtained 
from any other country; Africa atJca.st 
7000 tnareif (437511*2. troy), ami southern 
Asia at least 2000 marcs (P250 lbs. troy) 
yearly. The island of Elba contains a 
went deal of iron.-«-II. The mines in 
Fleets mountains are highly importanL 
above all. the coal mines—the 7 >rin<;ipaj 
wealtli of England*—t)ii$ country alone- 
furnishing 4W,000,000 cwL; France, 
20,000,000; the Netherlands and the 
countries alone the Rhint, 02,000,000; 
Silvia, 0,000,000; Saxony, 1,200,000*; 
Austria, OHO,000; Bavaria, 320,000; Han¬ 
over. with the rest of Gemfluiy, 0,000,000. ( - 
The greater part of the iron that is pro¬ 
cured hi England, is from the roal-nioun-v 
tains, /flic same is die ease in other, 
countries, Uy instance in Silesia. The 
lead mines in life vicinity of Aix-la- 
rflapelle, wliich annually^ furnish 14— 
HvftOOcwt. of lead, and upwards of 20,000 
cwt. of lead ore, called aJ<pa/bu, used for 
glazing earthen ware, are in Fkrtz moan— 
mins; also Mre copper mines in the terri-r 
lory of Mannst&d, at Frankenberg, Bielver 
and Riegelsdorf in Hesse, the fonner , 
yielding 10,000 cwt. of copper and 8000 
marcs podo lbs. troy) of silver; the im- 


Jovvii of Siegen, on the banks of the ljihn 
:uid Suyn, at Hohenkirchen in Hesse,, on 
the llimdsriick, in the Eifel, in tlirf terri¬ 
tories of Luxemburg, Ac. ; calamine, in 
the vicinity of Limburg, in the Nether¬ 
lands, 14—15,000 cwt. yearly ; in the 
"neighborhood of Aix-la-Chapelle, 30— 
40,000 cwt.; in the county of Mork, 2G00« 
cwt.; lead, at Vedrin, licit fiyr fiom Na¬ 
mur, 4000 cwt,, together with WO marcs , 
(437 ll»s. troy) of sijger.—13. Mines of va¬ 
rious countries: thy environs of Jfert- 


.2187 lies, troy): iron of an excellent %K>rtam .iron mines on the Staiilberg, in 
quality, and in great quantity, is procured <Jthe Hessikn seiguorv of Schnialkaldcn ; 
hi the Staldberg, in tlie environs of the/the lead mines ^t Tamovvitz, in Fpper 

Silesia, annually yielding 5300 cwt. of 
lead ui*l 1500 Vnarcs (937 His. troy) of 
silver; tlie calamine tuid zinc mines, in 
Fpper Silesia and Poland; which annually 
afford 80,000 cwt. of calamine and 25,000 
cwt. of zinc; the zinc mines of Englalid 
mid otlier countries, already mentioned; 
thoaock-salt mines in the southern part > 
of Germany, m Cheshire, at v ic in France* ; 
at Wielizka and Bodmin, die latter afford¬ 
ing almost 2,000,000 cwt.—HI* Ofnoleaa 
importance is die mineral wealth of th* # 


syhiriskoi in Siberia, are very riclj in use- alluvial rvgioqg. Platitia, die greatewpart , 
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quantify oftm’und Mi xeRju. * Caoutchou^ (See Btiu- 

tiidsaud most -of the other iHm .) , V"-*.-* «' 

r< , areConcealed in sand,clay, v ' Mineralogy, or the Natural Hintu- 
Bed by w»ifiung.(q.v,) (Forlhe ry or the Mineral Einodom, cowritlcr- 
‘ / ' r ’ T '-| ed as a pure science, is of very recdut 
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•'< ttiineral Wealth ofthe U. States, "see that arti- 
« ,cte; th*»articles on the separate states, 

^artMUila*fyMi<w»>^c/fyrfln,a»(l Missouri, 

. •' for lead, and Pennsylvania far Coal, & e.^ 

‘ Mfautg, The science ol’ piiniirg in* 
eludes the scientific knowledge requisite 
... for opening and .working mines^k^ well 
] as for preparing ores for use. It reqfiiivN 
J r ji knowledge of mineralogy and geology 
(q. \.), and of the different processes/ 
( requ!>i!i', in njine working, for searching 
aficr us&ful minerals, bringing them to 
•the surfiiQe, mechanically and chemically 
scjKirating them, and removing all difficul¬ 
ties that egcur in the course of tire work, 

, die. sinking of shafts,* propping up the. 
superincumbent earth, so as to gi\e seen-, 
rity to the'miners, &.c. This Security is 

• obtained partly by the form of the pits, 
by propping with stones, by suffering pvl- 

‘ lamof stone to remain standing, by sup- 
ports of timber or masonry. Alining al¬ 
so includes the building of machinery, 
t the preparation of the ore tor smelting, 
or the mechanical separation of the use¬ 
less minerals from tin; useful, as well 
as of the different kinds of the latter 
from ieaeh outer. The preparation of 
the ore consists, in the first place, in 
breaking nsuuder the larger pieces, and 
then purifying them, by means qf water, 
.from ti* earth >vbich adherosto them; iu 
the separation of the'coarser suMauees 
from the finely by in cans of a sieve, fiiat 

■ moves up n/id down m water; in* the 
breaking of the ore in stamping-mills, 

‘. which consist either of hammers or iron. 
f -cylinders, driven up and down, and ia 
, tfte separation of the finely interspersed 

• metal from the stone or earth, with which 

• it is surrounded, by washing the broken 
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date. The observations made at first re¬ 
lated simply lb the-usefulness of mineral 
to the fwirposes of society* and it was ivot 
before the lajfce of many -ngiss that tlwsr 
came to be investigated on account of 
their great variety *und the beautiful ar¬ 
rangements of whiuh they are susceptible. 
The opin.ru aud tardXXcvru of Aristotlcevitice 
no vakiable observations? on the part ol* 
that philosopher ebneenfing minerals, and 
are cliietly mentioned by him because he 
believed the former p> Ik- derived from 
the earth, and the latter from water. The 
allusions to mineral sulistanees found in 
the writings of Theophrastus, Pliny, l>ios~ 
.corides and Galen are ol' mop; interest to 
the aiitiijuariau and philologist than to the 
natural historian. No attempt to classify 
these bodies* was made pro\ ions to llte in¬ 
troduction of alchemy itrto Euroite by the 
Arabians; and to Avicenna belnngHthe 
merit oftlie first arrangement. He divid¬ 
ed minerals into stones, metals, sulphure¬ 
ous fossils aud salt*—a division which was 
generally adopted by thechcmists of tlioaq 
tunes, though Opposed by the naturalists, 
who confined their investigations to the 
character derived from the external 
forms of minerals and their supposed 
medicinal virtues, l»uf without deriving 
from them any just grounds of classifica¬ 
tion. According to one or the othiT of 
these vicious methods was the science of 
mineralogy treated, down *o the Kith cen¬ 
tury, fts cultivators cither implicitly adopt¬ 
ing the ideas oftlie chemists, or announc¬ 
ing themselves os little better than mere 
eippirical c<Mlectors of curiosities. Agric¬ 
ola (who was born iu 1490, and died iii 
load) directed ’his views to the uniting 
these t<Vo (tjasses, though lie inclined more, 


pW'Ui troughs or on inclined tables crossed 
Vltjy a current of water; the heavier orb strongly to the side oftlie scholiasts than 
iunaiys, while the lighter earthy um^ to tltat of the chemists. All miuemls(cor- 
‘ -stony substances arc carried away by thejj, yarnsvhkrrtmea) are divided by him into 
.water. Mining also includes the firlgl + simple, or such as consist of homogeneous 
purification of the ore, by rnettiismf acids, * particles, und compounded, or such us tire 
’ by amalgamation, by fusion, &c. 

‘ Mining Academies, In Germany, where 
tips science of mining luul its origin, acad¬ 
emies ei^, in which young men ore in¬ 
structed in' til* science of mining, and 


formed of heterogeneous purls, taken in ,u 
mineralogical acceptation ,of the terms. 
The itivierala belonging to the former of 
these $ Visions-ate found in four different 
forms, viz. 1. terra; 2. succits concreius ; 


educated m superintendents of mines,*• 'A. lajris; 4. metaltum. Terra lie defines 


foundcries or san-woiks. These institu- 
ttomt have been imitated in other coun¬ 
tries. Such academies exist at Freiberg 
iir SAxoay, at Schenmitz in Hungar^wt 
Fcfeshurg, at Paris, at Su, Etienne, &c.. 

,, ’ 1 , > *. »; >* , * l m / . * 


as contuc Jpstile qyuxl potest manu subigi, 
cum./writ amentum hwmre^ aut ex quocxdn 
fiurit madefactuin^fitlidum. These earths 
he ides partly according to some exter¬ 
nal cJwrtwtenjj, partly after their iocaiitigs, 
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visibt/df &ooy substances in»f such ae are/ 
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in cases wiwisptiieir .luWteB ’ari 
H orn the 'couhtriesbrplacWm 
are found " 
fassilf. siccmn 

per sum and Tie- —,- ; .-— 

*i moUiiuf, nputtum vet pa^Mmam^dWrt t . r .,. > __ 

a terra., yet fnataia ex (jua constat. Tfae* refractory [anpri), Ojf calculable, or vjtres- 
‘ fossils of this class Agrmola divided .into .eibfe In the pits, id which were added the- 
vmcra and pinguia. The lo^er cpnsjsts figured etmtesifigurad). After Von Brorn- , 
ol a juice, partly mixed with earth (sal ni-‘ /el, the great Swedish- reformer in nao.ral 
1 trutnj, partly with metal' (ehrysofolla, hrii -1 iiision^adpenred, whose admirabjf views 
go, jerrvga, etendeum^ |tartly mixed .bothirespdoti iTg 1 tite philosophy of tibie naturaf 
wjtfi canli und m<rtal (atram<pUum t sutoci- sciences Have contributed" ttibre to tbe, 
ion, alumrn, &.C.); to the duller be refers perfection of our “schbicp than lb® labors 
sulphur, bitumen, sandaradi, and aurjpig- of ull who preceded Inn}; andyepLiim®- 
uientum. The stones are the .third chu»s its appears to hnvV fmsses&eS 'fc&.yjjry fit- 


of Agricola’s system, Lapis esl corirus 
fosSik siccum & dut%m, .quod vel. aqua lon- 
ginqiur tempore vie mollit, ignit vehetruns 
redigil in pulverem ,* yd non mollit aqua, 
sect maxima ignis liquescit .adore. The 
stones are subdivided info tapis, gemma, 
marnwr, and saxurn. His definition of met¬ 


tle knowledge of minerals, but the edm- 
plete success with which lie ajfyHed the 
method of-natural history- to the # vegetable 
kingdom rendered "it easy tor subsequent, 
naturalists to apply his principles to the , 
mineral kingdom. Liumeus, too, has the?; 
merit of calluig the attention of. naturalists 


fiis, lieiug his fourth class, is corpus fossile . to the important characters derived from 
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natura vd tiquidum vet durum cpiidem, sed 
quad ignis liquescit adore. lie enume¬ 
rates 10 metals. The last class of Agrico-. 
la’s system comprehends mixed and com-. 

.pound fossils:—1. Mixtnres of stones and 
juices [sued ); f J. of earth and metal; 3. 
of stone and metal; 4. of juice, stone and 
metal. To the second and third divisions 
lie refers the various ores. (A transition 
of Agricola’s system-into Herman was 
published, 1 with considenahlc’additions, by of,tin 1 classification,,nomenclature And di« 
Lchmann, at Frty’lw rg, in 180P.) Most aguosis ?,f du^mineral kingdom. Tb this 
of pie writci-s on mineralogy \vbo sue- class of the cultiv^ors of mineralogy be- 
ocoded Agricula until- the noddle ot‘ the longed Henkel, Pott, Wallerjus and Cron¬ 
in Ho whig cctiuijy adopted his system, oc- stedf. In 1774, Werner published his 


the drver^ity of crystallization.. Mineral—, 
ogv, hojYev er, remained, from the time of S' 
j.imkeus to that of Werner, almost exclude 
sivcly in the bauds of chemists, who ap-/' 
pear to have regarded tjie seiencoin no ” 
other light than as no appendage of £hem* 
istry. and who, while tlicy degraded all' 
regard to the natural properties of mine¬ 
rals, believed that chemical knowledge , 
.was alone cnpable of ufibrdiug the basts 


• asionally ntukiug some trifling aitorations, 
in conformity to tbe slow progress of 
chemistry. IJecfter (whpse Physir.a Sub- 
Itrranea was published In Jfi07) maile die 
first jui|Hiitant intonation upon^ltu clasll- 
ficatiou of Agricola. He considered wa¬ 
ter and tairth as the remote, ami vitreous, 
infiiphmahle and mineral eartns [sal, sul¬ 
phur, mtreurius) as the proximate constit¬ 
uent parts of all minerals, which hte ac¬ 
cordingly arranged under, dime classi's; 
the first comprehending tluwc stones in 
.•which the vitreoRs earth constitutes the 
]>rincipal ingredient; die secondruidtliiwl 
class containing the auhstanecs *in ’which 
. die two remainihg earths predominate. 
Bfotnclius, who pttbluilicd a l»odk -fiititled 


work On’die external Properfies 6f Mine- 
ral<; / cm den aussern dutuixeichen der Fos¬ 
sil u it )—a W’«»rk of great merit and value at 
that juncture, as |t served to call the atten¬ 
tion of naturalists to' tiie rally correct 
lhethod of urri vingat a ‘knowledge of this 
(b'ptirtmAit'of nature. The external clmr* 
Aters of minerals had before been almost 
Wholly neglected; in this ivbrk they were. 
described with , uycoinnioM minuteuesjj, 
though th^j- were employed by him in Ilia 
system w^thmiPa just regaril to their rela¬ 
tive importance. The . greatest defect, 
however, in the vimvs of Werner arose 
from his reluctance to ascertain the ,prop- ■” 
erties o|T ihiuerals through die aid of. lif- 
strumeuta. He scarcely jailed himself 


Caialogus Ilerum Curiosarum (GoUien- g>f oqy other means than such js were de-, 
burg,Td98), refenred sulphur and the. bi- rived directly through the «w, the 'hand, 
tmnihous sulwtancee to the sfttiTe class, nod die tongue. Hence diose characters, ' 
wftich he called fukrhurtd and pingnia. depending 4 upon die value of angles tod/.; 
Magnus von Bromol, a Swede, yho wus di^rcnt degrees of hardiusss and itoecifret;/ 
the pupilof Boeritaavo, published .a sydfcm "gravity, ■add whjjh are nOw adtnowledp^<%‘c 
Y ttt* hit 1 • ‘V 4d ' . ■ . ' * v ■ ' ■ i ; 
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«. ffo bebf the higbnst talue’Sn mineralogy, entirely new aspect* to tbw sciehftfe, qml 


were turned. fo>com 


count. Epr a 


*i ^comparatively lktJe ad- communicated to its results a. degree of , 
S'knowledge or Werner’s, that precision and certainty whieh bdoog 

.. xi.__ _» _i __ i CtiMl 1*- ... I..,*_1...1_ 


system of mineralogy, we are indebted to to .geometry'. Still his want of knowledge 
' dtfS trauafolion l of .Cronstedt’s mineralogy of the jyrociples of natural history pre- 
' <lo which hanghjoined notes), to his cam- vented him forth remedying the‘feu Its o 
logttehfthe mineral collection of M. Pabtst his predecessors. Ilia System?,’ like that of 
vott Olitdn, and to several menioirsiii {Jie Werner, is founded upon two sciences* 
btrgmanniseke Journal. In addition to nnd consequently'lyants the ordqr, the* 
these sources, several expositions of hie" connexion and consistency of parts which , 
; system have been made by Jiis piyfcls, the Jtelong to "tlte idea of a science. He .de- 
nest of which is that published by profes-irfeuns a species in mjnerojogy to be u an ns- 
**7sdr Jamieson. The fundamenml principle scmblage of bodics,tbe integrant molecules 
* laid down by Werner in die classife-atuTn of which are similar to each other, and 
..of minerals, is their natural affinity} vvliich have.the saute eotuposhiou.” The follow- 
lie allows'to fie founded on the chemical uig outline of Haiiy’s system is taken from 
nature of ( their eonijioucnt parts.’ These his 7 Vaite de MitUralogie [VariA, 1822);— 
lie distinguishes into essential mid aeci- Class 1. Tree acids, ^Class JL Metallic 
dental component parts, of'the former of substances, but destitute of a metallic up* 
which oiuy does he tdke notice in Ms ar- peanmee.. Tins class contains eight gen- 
rangement. «■ The essential component era, viz. lime, barytes, strumites, magtie- 
parts are subdivided into predominant and sin, alnmine, jsaash,soda, and ammonia; 
characteristic ou«“s, end generally die char- and to it is subjoined an appendix, con- 
acteristic iutppen to he, at die same time, slating of one order characterized by the 
the.preSominmit constituents. His classes presence ofsilex in all its compounds, and • 

. ‘are four, which artslbunded on what lie which embraces.a larger numlier of s*|»e- 
cails die fundamental constituent parts, cies than dio whole class to which it isap- 
viz. the earthy, saline, inflammable and ponded. Class III. Tnie metallic sub- 
metallic, eacl# class being named after that stances. This class contains ] 8 geuera, 
\ Vundamental constituent part which pre- charar tori zed by the diflereur metals, 
dominates in and characterizes it. Thus Classic, rnrnetallic. combustible sill *- 


be drives hfti classes of earths, salts, iti- 
f flammables and tnetals. These dosses are 
subdivided into genera, which are found¬ 
ed upon the, variety in the component 
parts of the rpinerals coiyjirchcitdcd in 
each class, tlicre bcin^-as many genera as 
there are predominating. or, at least, char¬ 
acteristic constituent parts discovered in 
their mixture. But neither Werner nor 
his pupils have been very strict in adher¬ 
ing to this rule for the formation of tbr 
'• genera,. these, as well us the sjieoies, 
having more frequently lieen established 
.'by them upon the natural instead of lift} 

‘. ♦chemical properties. Werner’S system 
was essentially deficient in respect to mi- 
. - ty, in consequence of the regard which % 
,wo*ved to die chemical relations of miu^ 
4 ends, and, like diose which preceded his. 

' time, it was rather a mixtrfre of chemistry 
and miherafegy than the representation 
' of a pure science,—an objection which 
- applies with scarcely undiminished force 
to, the next great system, which fas pre-'' 
sen ted /to tb^ mitieralogical world by , 
Haiiy at ^‘commencement of the$pre^| 
ent century. ' Mineralogy, however, is un¬ 
der immense obligations to die ublrts llaiiy 
for his researches res|>ecting die geomet¬ 
rical character of minerals. His laft^rs, 
l*cdijnocte4 with crystallography, gave qn 

I i '’to " , 1 . • . ’ , J I * . 1 


stances.—In proceeding LC notice tlrelabofs 
of jpxifessor Mohs, we canic to an era in, 
the history of mincridogieu! science. This 
eminent philosopher, no less distinguished 
its a cultivator <a the niathematicsdiun of 
mineralogy, published at Dresden, in I a22, 
his (InmdnfH der Alawndogie , a wmik re- 1 
plete with new and nliilqso[diicnl views 
of our science. His first object, Is to fix 
the exact limits of mineralogy', and to ex¬ 
clude from it,a variety of foreign mutter 
belonging to other sciences, which-hud 
b^fiire rendered it a heterogeneous mass 
of information, incapable of derivation 
from constant principles by any, regular 
process of*reasoning, lie then proceeds 
to develope thc‘ science under the follow¬ 
ing heads:—1, terminology ; 2. theory 
of the system; 3. nomenclature; 4. char¬ 
acteristic ; 5, physiography. Under- die 
first of these-he explains those pro|iertie9 
of minerals wliicb -munifest no change,, 
either in Uie’prejieilieB ’tbemselvca, or in 
die sulKtanci^a Which fiossess them during 
their %b»ervatioti or examination, ^-aud 
which properties alpnedbrm die object of 
consideration in mineralogy, viewed as a 
pure sciehce. tThey hmi before been ' 
.treated of ( under th«vdenomination of 
temal-br* physical diameters, diougli, from 
thf atjjess which liadbeco laid uponchem- 
• V . , /: , ; • 
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i«»l' Clihracteba the ^Ahttif'n^tt ‘treated of*'mthe’jnost* 

had been but very imperfectly tretertflin- 'previous neglect of. which liad involved ' 
ed ; ami this part of the subject, is (called . this science ttt numthmis .important elronL 
terminology, necaysp/ besides tfce general J8ut one of the' greatest improve ments urn 1 
investigation of those properties, it cm- def this bead was tbe^srtablishmeirt of qp 
(traces al<to the cxtdormtions of the expires- accurate scale for the degreevof hardness, * ’• 
sjons which? for the sake bf precision, are This wa& effected by choosing a certain 
used in a determinate And peculiar sense, ptpnber of suitable minerals,' of which eve- ;’ 
Recomposed and mipeWectly formed rain- rv preceding one is scratched by that which , 

, ends,.or those which art* destitute of sev- follows ’ it,’ while the fonder does no; ' 
oral of the proposes jiceuliar to these* scrat^lf^the latter; and the degrees of" 
bodies, arc not regarded assuitahle object** hardness are expressed by means of mini-, 


for the -consideration of the science ; in 
which reflect they are treated like imin¬ 
iated, defective or monstfotis plants or 
animals in botany and zoology. And in 


hers prefixed to the different individuals 
df the scale. Thus 


1 expresses the hardness of |alq; 

order to study the productions of the min- o. . ’ ‘ m 

eral kingdom in their purest state, Mohs *:. :*''** * 7^’ 

takes notice of those properties which be- * . nuor soar: 

long to minerals occurring in single indi¬ 
viduals, separately from those which be¬ 
long to several individuals of the snthc 


4 .. .»..fluorspar; 

5 . »...apatite;* 

0.fgdspar; 

7 .: quartz; 

quality, formed in ft common space, one f..* - to P^ 5 _ * 

U.ing the support of, or nt least contigu- .* £L".„l '** 

ous to, the other,—of the formercd which 


only does he make use in the determina¬ 
tion of the species, while lie put s no at¬ 
tention to tlie properties of minerals com- 
posed of individuals belonging to differ¬ 
ent fljieries (mixed minerals), these last 
falling wtthiu the provinces of geology. 
This is a distinction of the highest impor- 
t tance and ut'hry, in rendering all dip de¬ 
partments of-minemlogy mutually consis¬ 
tent, though one which had been almost 
wholly disregarded by all his predecessors.- 
According to this system, the individual 
of the mineral kingdom, o^* tiic simple 
mineral, is ihq sole object of mineralogy, 
and the .itatnral jwroperties of foe simple 
mineral are die only ones to which, in this 
science, we ought tn direct our attention. 
It will be obvious, therefore, tirat all infor¬ 
mation thus derived must be o» one k'rfid, 
und consequently its aggregate conforma¬ 
ble to the logical idea of a science. Mohs t 
has partieuluHy disiingukhpn himself in * 
treating of that jmrt of terminology which 
relates to tlie regular forms of minerals. 


ft).. .diamond. 

Thd second general head under which - 
mineralogy is developed, according to > 
JVlolis, is "the theory of the system; which 
contains the reasoning oi* philosophical 
part of the science. It determines fob , 
idea of the species ; fixes* the principle of ; 
classification; and upon tlfe idea •of the, 
specie- it founds, according to this princi-v 
pie, the ideas* of the genus, the order, and;' 
the claims; and lastly, by applying alftheee ‘ 
ideas to natuje, tin; outline of* the system 
thus constructed j§ furnished with itscon- 
teffts, in conformity to our Jtnowledge. of 
the* productions of nature^ as obtained 
. from immediate inspection. * The idea of ^ 
the species is here, for the first time, sci¬ 
entifically obtained, and is founded upon 
all the series of natural properties without 
the introduction of any considerations for-. 
eign to natural histoty, which had proved 
ihe sou foe of the contamination that the . 
Science had before suffered from hetCVoge- 
iieous principles; The principle of classi¬ 
fication consists, jp the resemblance of 


The fundamental forms,.from Which he natural properties, since in every science 


derives all the occurring -forms among 
mineral?, ore hut four in number, viz- the 
scalene four-sided pyramid, tho isosceles 
four-sided pyramid, the' rboi'»t>okedron, 
and the hexahedron; and the. geometrical 
constructions hy winch he illustfotes ‘ the 

• i rt • a . n . _* v . 


the dasiifieatibn must rest upon such reto; ‘ 
lions as are objects of the science. On > 
thp different .degrees of resemblance are. 
founded the higher ideas-of the theory of t 
the B^stem. An assemblage of species 
connected by the highest tiegree of natu- 


sirople forms capable of iqipearing in tlie* nil-historigaf resemwance is termed 
individuals of one and die same species; nus ; trn hssemblage of similar'genera an \ 
or whiclif may'produce cdmbirfntTtms with order ; of similar orders a cieus; and the,,* 
one another, entitled«m; tb the first rank, collection of these ideas conformably to,, 
ns a crystaflographer. The uatural-histor- tj ff> degree Of their generality; and apphed '* 
iqal properties of compound juineplff are to the pFodugjjions of the mineral fifin*;.? 
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dorn, constitutes tbejmtficral System, Tlie ;lugb;degre& of.perfection. •The tyinleof 
^mineral sj'Stem is therefore the systematic the’gefitis is-a ConqiouticJ njupe, formed by 

• exhibition of ft#0 natural ‘-resemblance as Connecting anotlier word With the naino 
Qh»eiViiWfc iq the Jninerel kingdom, or of the ottlar. Thterwo have kail glanre, 
oLfhe connexion established hy nature fragile spar, iron pifrikf. 'The, generic, 

' fummg-i» products by tndaus of this re- , name also rqfeys to tint. properties of tha 
’ seinhJanee. TyY this reason it is culled geitus, and expresses, «n much 1 os possible, 
the natural iykem, because, in furt, it ey-: some striking feature of ifd resemblance 
; prea&ejs nature m this; very remarkable re- with other bodies. Such is the namegar* 
iaj&tn The third idea of tlic science, as rid-blcndc .. ■ Th^ genus designated by this 

* ’d^yploped by; Mohs, is its iiouu'irmrjire, Hame ltelongs to the order bUmk; the in- 
4 ;which relates to the connexion of its uni- -njividuals which It contains very often look 

. ties witlt certain words, through which th t e like garnet. The denomination of tlie 
‘ .ideas and representations may be so e.x- 
v pressed,ns t«» ly conveniently applied iu 
writing and speaking. Nothing is hotter 
calciiliqed 30 furnish us with an idea of 
, die situation in whicii mineralogy had be¬ 
fore been <ylaced, than the consideration 
of‘its former nomenclature, and ot tlie 
I method.employed in giving new names. 

Those Were regarded as the Inst wiiieh 
htwitio signification, 'as is obvious from the 
frequency with which designations were 
adopted derived from colors, persons, local¬ 
ities, and other accidf-utul circumstances; 
and, as. r< sjiects those names wllich 
Preferred to the connexion of the different 
lyiiieraJs in regard to- their resemblance, 
these were still more objectionable, since. 

. tht? conjiexjon^expressial by them was ei¬ 
ther entirely incorrect, or without refer¬ 
ence to,the system ,jn whidi the names 
were applied. The nomenclature there¬ 
fore required to lie wholly remodelled, 

(tone deserving of tlie name having before 
' existed,—the reason of which npjH-ars to 
have been thabminerdogy had not before 

been treated us a sciryco, but as an aggre- the name fttlik, and do no^kuofv the mh‘ 
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sjM*cics is produced by tlie nearer rcstric- 
tioil of tfic geueric name by tui adjective. 
The adjective with which die spcdics is 
designated w ithin ^ts genus is taken from 
its natural properties, and in general refers 
to one of those properties ,m the sjwcies 
which is most useful in distinguishing it 
from other species of the sumo genus; 
hence the systems of crystallization and 
the relation of r.leavpge are the most fro- 
qiienth- employed,-—examples of which 
are hcxniicdral, prismatic, rliomMiedrn! 
iron ]A rites ; rhomhohcdml, octahedral, 
dodecahedral, prismatic iron ore, &c.— 
Tin- great advantage of. tlie systematic 
nomeiiel.itlire is, that the names produce 
an image of the objects to which they refer, 
which the trivial uomenchmifc call novel 
do; lor example, if we hear the .name 
}>iritummis titanium -ire, ami have only an 
idea of the order ore, this at once will 
produce a general imago of tlie sqveeiw*, 
which will be still more restricted if mu' 
liave some «idea of the genps ,titanium 
ore ; but, tab the other hand, if we bear 


gate of various kinds of information, a 
sort of mixture which would admit every 
.kind of knowledge to 1 m*. introduced, r>uCi 
hi which nothing could t«> placed wrong, 
^because hi such :i disjjosiiioii tliere couhi 
,be no order. Tie: order is the,.highest 


eies itself to> which it belongs, wo news 
can imagine auy thiiig like a representa¬ 
tion of jhe object, tliough, for the rest, our 1 
knowledge, of mineralogy may In* .very 
extensive. The terminology, the theory s 
of the system, and the nomenclature, form 
jbrfeg expressed in the nomenclature of .tier cuustiti^-nts of iluvin-tical mineralogy. 
Afohs» ,*od in the selection of the numey Practice, or rr»y application of it to miltin', 
of tlie orders be has invented hut two'” requires the cluuwctermtie, tlie object of 


whieb are entirely nevvyhaving employed 
ns niany designations from ancient mine¬ 
ralogy as would answer tlwpuiqMW#;. The* 
riantes receive their signiiication in agree¬ 
ment with the ideas of the orders; thus 
pyrites embraces the minerals hitherto 
called by that, name. A miiteni} which 


which is, to furnish us with the peculiar 
.terms or marks, by which we are able to 
distinguish objects from each other, so far 
as they ay® comproheuded in the ideas es¬ 
tablished by the theory uf (be system, fn 
Ordor to. find tlie tunny of a mineral whw 
its projiertics aro ascertained, we make 

__ — -./* * 1 . .. .. m. ... * ..jl * -. *-t •„ ■ .. 


may with propriety I tear the name of iu .use of the cbarocpqjirtie, which conflistt 
tsofal must Aequy ,be a metal, or it thust < of an assemblage of gem:raJ jdcaa, cprre-’ 
fireaent tb«, pnqpertuia |*w.-u]iar to metals, spopdiu* ty the ayatom, and expressed by 
3Ik*signifies a nrincrul which may be tangle ulstiuctiye marks- With these 
cleaved with fedhty .into thin, shining ideus are coiUM«5tcd 4lie names and tfe- 
himjnai; the order mica therefore cOutahw nonpuatiorts us far as the pommiclaturw 
otftv each fnnto&i sm present cleavage in a . extends miqiihajadt Sho ve the order, 

" ' !'* J. .* - j. ?. V !i. '■ ' . 



nor o$kw spacths fraitjd tJ»j£ 
degrees transferred tpthe tofevij 
proportion as it outers withy* the ec 

* ~ \ *' .4 » »V .. _ nil ^ 
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‘tfya, philosophical idea bf a sc^tK^ . 
contains merely omtiral-historioal inf! 



of those general ideal. The chnfscteri^ rtifitionf i, ft. such as .proceeds 
'tic is" only useful wheu tve have, die min- J companion w natUjmWiistorical promer-:/ 1 
‘oral in our hand*, and » not to ixr studied ties, end albthe rest % foreign to it. The':'’ 
to obtain a*know'ledge of the contents of devekrpenfent of the whole, ud it5 single 
‘/the mineral kingtlom,'slneelhe characters . departments, is in itself systematical; and , 
■/ 0 f its classes, ordets, genera and apecies,' what’it contains of i?ml systente, the sys- 
coi misting' of single marks or properties, terns of crystallization, and the mineral,, 
are not calculated to produce represcut% systeift itsoBj * really deserve that name j f 
lions or images of $e objects to tyhi^fe becMujl they are‘the result of the tauphea- 
they refer. Physiography, the last heud , tion of one single idea to tip whole com 

* .‘.4* vMtl.nMulAmi /irtnciOtn Af tKn 


Of tfcirotififc mSieralogy* ebusinte of the 
assemblage- of the .general descriptions, 
and is intended to produce a*distinct im¬ 
age of minerals. We cannot,. by, its as- 
sisinucc,; find the {flare of a given mineral 
in the system, or, itl other words, recog¬ 
nise it; tor it is independent of that con¬ 
nexion, among minerals, upon which the* 


spnss of a certain 'kind t of jufortphtioh, » 
The science itself fqmis a whole, being 
intimately connected in*ull its depart¬ 
ments, and stritfliy 'Separated from all 
other sciences, which is a neclssary con-’ 
sequence of •» systematic mode of* treat-! * 
meat. 'The method employee! feso’siin-,/ 
pie, that, on, that very account, it is iftintu- 


s\stem is founded. Mohs was the first/table; nor can there be aDy doubt," that. 


other methods, compounded pf different 
principles, froth die want’ of consistency 
prevailing in their different departments, * 
win finally also be induced to this method •' 
We conclude om abstract of the system , 
of Mohs, hy • presenting the reader a nit , 
of his genera, as represented in the traits- 
Union of the Grundriss cUr hfbieralogk,i. 
by Haidinger (Edinburgh, Jd25). * , 


Genera. 

ft 


’1 


CLASS I. 

©RUF.R 1.— Gas. 

Hydrogen. 2. Atmospheric ■ 


air. 


writer who drew..the line/between the 
d<*teriniiiative and ,ilie descriptive parrs of. 
mineralogy—« distinction which is of the * 
utmost consequence to the perfection of 
the science. The foregoing heads or de¬ 
partments of mineralogy tire all equally 
important and indispensable for confer¬ 
ring upon the ^cience the character of a 
whyle, tltougli, in the application of the 
science, the parts are used separately, and,. 
in a measure, independently of each oth¬ 
er, according to flic object in view. Those 
who wisit to determine an individual oe- 
curring in nature, will fuel tlte,character¬ 
istic the most important department, for 
neither of the others can of the? least 
use to them; jvhile diose wm> iuteud to 
arrive at a general conception of the 
>[M?cies ’from knowing its name, or one 
of the individuals belonging to it, will find • 

■ their views forwarded only by the physi- 
ography; for, neither the Cnuructerretic, 
nor any. other department of mineralogy, 
contains any inlhrintitibn tuwAering the 

KR 

which natpral history makes of its several , " ^ ‘ 

departments. But it outrides us to answer saU “ «• Alum salt. A 
no question which lies beyond the limits 
, of imtural history, Noltody will ever be 
al^le to infer'from, the imere nahiml-lns- 
torical consideration of a mineral, any 
thing with regard toitfl chemical; ffeologi- 
,cal, or economical projiertieaJ The nat¬ 
ural historic system luts ite provinces cx-^, 
actly determined, witliiu which it sendee 
every purpose, but admits of*o*'opplica- 
, tion without; mu} tlieSfc commendable 
properties are conferred upon.mirleralogy, 
as tne natural history of themiineraUcing- 

• ■ ‘ ' ■ - • 
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OrdPIi 2 .— ffeUtr. 

Genus. 1. Atmospheric water. t 
■ Ordkr 3 .— Acid. 

Genera. 1, Carlwnic. acid. 2. Muriat¬ 
ic acid. 3. Sulphuric acid. 4. Boracic 
». Arsenic acid. 

Ohd£r 4 . — Salt. * 

1. Natron suit. .2. Glauber §alt. 


acid. 


5. Ammo- 
7. E{)som 
Borax salt.. 


10. Brythine salt. 

»• 

C{,ASS.I1. 


.■ Oruer 1.— Haloide. 

Genefa > 1. Gypsum haloide. V2. Ciyone ; 
'haloide.' 3. Alum hajoide. .4. Fluor, 
hldoide. r 5,. Calc haloide.. 




>4 * 


Order 2.— Baryte. 

Genera. l. .Pariichrose baryte. 2. Zinc 
f brnyta. 3. Sclieeliutn btirj'te. 4. Ilpl> > 
baryta^ 5. JL<ead baryte. * , 

>/• -v» ■' • *; v 
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. 4 tfeftgp fc-tijBrqfc. 

*.. ’fJenR&s$i. JW!kerate.. / •, 
?.’ r At—Malaxate: 

Gt*itm.t Kf&ttfiliytUic iruilehbite. *2. J2- 
roce^e mnkcbito. 3. Olive malachite. 
.4. A jSure.) Aaipf hpe. ,>, Emerald mal¬ 
achite. Ujllahrourmcjiuilucliitc. r 

Ok of r .I.— Mtra. , * 

* 4 % ^ * 

\ Q&upa* 1, Em hlore until. 2. r tJijbalt 
,V mica, 3, Iron mica. 4. Gnplutt* im- 
£o, 5. Talc mien. <>. 1\ at! mica. 

* Order ti,— Spin. 

\ SG idler spu, ‘2. Dutlano 
3, Triphane »-}Mir. 4 


Genera. 

spar. 

spar. 

spar. 


Order H .- r - Cdrf ’. * , 

* Genus. -1. Mineral coal. 

* 

‘Among tlio works on mineralogy i the 
folkjvvmg are worth) of uouea: 'JVtritt de. 
Mmeratofrie, par A Ilvongniart (Fanny 
1807); a FAmiiiar, Introduction to the 
Study of .Crystallography, by Henry 
Jaunts Brooke'(London, 18431; on ItJW 
rtientary Introduction, fo the Know ledge 
«f Mintralogv, &<% l»_v VV ilium Phillips 
(Loudon, |Ki3); Hrtvlbueh d>* jlhtnrala* 
g*e, von 0. A S. Hoffmann (Fncborg, 
1811, and continued by A. lhvithniipt); 
Mohs’s I8y stain of Mint ralogy, tninslatcd 
bv William Hauling. r (Edinburgh, 1835) , 


4 iitrtonii> rjy a fo /h Crtfslailographu, par M 

• 'jw. t, Pgtnlmo //awy(Plins fe); 'IVmle /.l hmralofc 

• K AH *5* t0 ^ mr - par M. FM limp (Pf.ru, 18*24); Hand- 


Dvstonn* 

5? Koiiphonc 

u 4 3 l eM " ,Wr ’ r> ^ rur - par M.mklinupi Pf.ru, 18*24); 

* Az,rrt! *d’ !ir - huh den (fnjklofiiwiu , von Kn>i Cmar von 

Ohdfr 7. — Gan. Ixunhttrd (lit idelbeig, lP2b): Blew MeA 

Genera. 1. Audnliuim. *4. Corundum. Realise on,M nut tdogy (Edinburgh,ltfff), 
a Diamond. .4* Topn?. 5. Emerald. Dii ^mraloeie dir .1 Hartmann (lline- 


> 6. Qnprti. 7. \immr. 8. Chrwditc. 
9.'Boracitrv' 10. Tourumim.. 11. Gar¬ 
net 1*1 Zircon. 1.1 Gadolunte 

Order °. — On. 

Genera. 1. Titanium on# 2. Zinc or., 
a Copper on. 4. Tin otv. 5. »Seh.«- 
lium ore. (j. Tantalum oic. 7 1 ru- 
niunf Ore. 8. Cerium on*. I). Chrome 
orp. 10. Iron ore. 11. Maugam «.»* 
ore. * t 

Order 11— .Meted. , 

Genera. 1. Arsenic. 2. Ti4hnium. ‘i. 
Andmouj. 4. Itismifln. 5. Mu cun. 
tl, •Silvei. C. CJold. *■ Plauna. 9. 
Iron. 10. CopjxT. 

Ordi r 1< Pyrites. 

1. Xnkcl jivnus ''i \rs»ni8 
1!. Cobnli pint's 4 Iron 
, r *. ( .-[.jicr piriti*«. 

Oktirr 11“ ^GUrue. •' 

XJenera. 1. Copjx i glance. 2. Sihcrj 
glance. 3. Uau\ srhinec. 4 Telluri¬ 
um glance. 5. Mo]\ Ixli mini glaiier. <5. 
Bismuth glance. 7 \ntimony glance, 
SL Melanc glance a 

* ' * Order 1 i. —Bli rule. 

4 * 

Genera. 1, Glance hi. tide. 2. Garnet 
blende. & Purple hlemh'. 4 ituhv 
blende. ‘ t * 

Or d Elf 13.— Sulphur, fe 

(Sfntt- 1# Sulphur, 

’ % CLASS III 
* . Order 1.—Jicsin. . 

* * Otnuf. . I. Mdichrope rf»iu. 


Genera ■ 
pyrites. 

_ * * 


n.iu, 1829k The Rtudv of num mis has 
levelled considerahle atteniion dining Uu 
liut tui nly Viais, ill the l .Mates tiunigl', 
foi th»' most" pair, tluit ntn ntion lmx Kant 
♦United to the diviner) of localities anti 
the lomrilion ol luhmits, -Vlrt ud) we 
huvt diseovtrtsl ntntl) ,(|1 the R|R*»*n"R 
found m other quanteM of the glolie, u. 
in.i) l« k notits d h) eoiisiilting the tliflen m 
aintlws m the dep.itm.ut of miucralogv 
in this- work; end mu nil .ntu.ly im*w 
species have iR-t*!! ixl/letl to the m iciiee 
hy Amrnedn mmi'raioguta. Tl«* only 
cousidetnhle#«ork ujioii thoscience winch 
has as yet appiuted m the l . States is 
that of professor Cl. a\eland, and wlneh 
was founded, ibi the most part,, on the 
systems of Binngiiiarr mid Hauy. It hiw 
passed tlirough two tuitions, and iih author 
is now undirstood to lie pre|numg on 
improved editipn for the piess, 

Mijserau Wvt»h« aie those waters 
.*which contain such a proportion of foi- 
eigu matter 'fie to icmhr them unfit fot 
" common use, and give them a m nsdile fla¬ 
vor and a specific action upon the animal 
, economy. Tin y are- vi ry various,both m 
their composition and tem]>oratuiv, and, 
of aourse, in their ufleet the system; 
they are generally, however, so fur im- 
pregnatod with acid or saline bodies as to 
denve IJyiifi tjteip their peculiantu-s, and 
are com moldy 'divided mto four classes: 
tacululouSfOi carijoiiRted, saline^ ehalyhc- 
are or fe^nipnoiis, and ’sulphureous. In 
regard to ti'rofie^ature, they are'also divid¬ 
ed into warm, or tiiennal,and cold. The 
milis^nces w hich hove helm fbtmd in min¬ 
eral waters ore extremely numerous, hut 
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those wbichNrriOBt. ftequetjriy eccnfc axe ed nt, the-pidii pfuyirgjn m' 
oxygen, nitrogen, calrbou and eulpbfUf^in mor, who r daDced about with a 
differenf combinations; lima* iron, magne- enthusiasm, brandishing her spgar, apd* 
sia, &c- Mineral waters apt) also divided fclashing her artn», iui it qn the p6int Of 
into artificial and natural, the former /bajtjgr attacking hti epejaiy. In tier characterjif *. 
produced in the lalioratorics’of the chew- a wine and prqdent wnrrior„she woseon-- 1 
istft, and sofnetimes merely imitations of trusted with die fierce, furious and blood-, 
tbfl natural waters by a combination of the tijimty Mars (a. vA and made her first are 
* v -i - jiearauce in the battles of the gods, th“ 


same ingredients, and sometimes compos 
ed of different ingredients, or of the same 
in different proportions, in subh a lnunneg 
as to form compounds not known to exha 
in nature. -The saline springs consist, in 


pearauee M. .. 

the war*. of the giants, she slew fall.-i? and . 
Enc^dus.. In* the wars of mortals, she 
aid? nnu prqteetp heroes. She ’conducted 
Hercules to* Olympus, instructed Beliero- 


getioral, of salts of soda and lime", or of ^>hon (see Hipponoug) how to tame.Pega- 


magnesin and lime, with carbonic acid and 
oxide of iron. "The principal are those of 
Pyimont, Sedlitz, Epsom, ■&* The fer¬ 
ruginous, waters Itave a deckled styptic 
taste, and,are turned black by an infusion 
of gail-nilts. The iron is' sometimes in 
the state of an oxide, held in solution by 
carbonic acid; sometimes exists as a sul- 


sus, and conquer the, Chimwra, Accompa¬ 
nied Perseus on his expedition against the 
Gorgous, conferred immortality on Tjr 
dcus, honored Achilles, aAompanied 
U1}sses, protect’d his wife, and guided, 
his son Telemncftus under tlfe "figure oP * 
Mentor., She also favored • the inventors.. 
of warlike instruipeiits, built the. Argo, 
and taught Epeus to«cnnstruct die wooden . 


phate, and sometimes both as a sulphate 

and carbonate; the waters of Vichy,, horse, by means of wliich *Troy was cap- 
. S|Ki, Forges, Pansy, Cheltenham, Tuu- tured. She is likewise represented ap the 
bridge, Bedford, Pittsburgh, Yellow- 
Springs, in Ohio, Virginia, Pennsylvania, 

&e., are arhong them. . The acidulous 
waters are characterized by an acid taste, 
and by the disengagement of fixed air. 

They contain five or six times their vol¬ 
ume of carbonic acid gas; the sails which 
they contain are muriates and carbonates 
of lime and magnesia, carbonate, and sul- 
1 phate of iron, See .; the waters of Hath, 

.Buxton, Bristol, Vichy, Seitz, New Lebn 


non, &e., are acidulous. TJte sulphure¬ 
ous waters are easily rerogyiaed by their 
disagreeable. s»nell, their property of tar¬ 
nishing. silver and copper, &r.; the 
springs at Saratoga ami Uallston, Harrow 


Bf i 

patroness of’the art# of peace *, add, as «L' 
virgin, is distinguished for her skill in all 
the employments, in wliich, in - the heroic j 
age, ihe daughters of kings occdpiedt' 
themsqlves. The loom, the. spindle, the • 
embroidering needle, are her attributes;' 
and, as the wives of the hbnj^s prepared 
the garments of their households, so she . 
made the drcascs of the. goddesses; hence 
her epithet Ergon*. Skilful futists were/ 
therefore, lyider hCr protection, though 1 
she would not^tolerate any marks of 
pfidc. (See .frttclmc.) ’Al l the peaceful 
urft which dispta- irtlBUfffe and inventive 
spirit, found a patron in hdh The sculp- . 
tor, the architect and the painter, as well 
gale. Moffat, Aix-lu-Clmpelld, Aix,. and the philosopher, the orator and the poet, 
numerous others, are of this glass. - considered her, their tuielafy deity, ' As 

Minerva (tilled by the Greeks JUftent, > l>oUily hejdtli is necessary to the successful 
Pcdla.s Jjlhene ); one of the principal dei- exertion of the inventive. powers of the’ 
tie* of the heathen Olympus, whose origin* mind, Aic is also represented among riw 
many inytbojogists deriv^trom Egypt, pealing gods, grid in this charrtetfcr is call-* 
According to the table,.Jupiter (ip v.), hav- ed Pmmm. In all these representations 
mg Obtuined the sovereignty of the skits she is the symbol of jhh thinking faculty, 
by his victory over the Titaus (q. v.), chose the goddess of wisdom, seienre, and art; • 
Metis (q. v.), daughter of Ocean, for his the -huyor, luftvevrr, only in ao far as in- 1 
wife. An oracle of Gita and Uranus hud, veuiion and thought are comprehended 
however, predicted that Metis would first Athens, the city of the arts and sciences, 
bear him a daughtpr, and thena 8ou,;wiio was her favorite residence. vShe is .also 
should deprive him of the sovereignty, styleit the inventress oftlie flute; hnt Ifav-, 
To avoid‘this, Jupiter \ endeavored, by ing seen, in a fountain, howjuiijcb the 
wiles and flattery, 
person, and then i 

yet unborn daughter, . _ - , . ... , „ 

herdelivcry arrived, JupiFe/ exjMMieneed a take it /iut. Marpyas 1<h v *) stmoreo tnft 
sharp (tain in his head, and, having caused ^ffixits of this ^rmlediction. D espifi n^ 
Vulcotj to split open his skyU,was gstonish- love, she coti|eerated liersell to pfeipetuai ^ 
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/ viiyinitv ■; and the unhappy.Wretch, Who strtiction, that she might be gTUe to accent- 
v directed towards ber a glance of desire, pauy the choir ; ,her request Was granted. 
%uflfered the severest penalties, fbrhis rash- ' At the age of fourteen she returned to her 


v directed towards her a glance of desire, pauy the choir ; ,her request Was granted. 

%uflfered the seyefest penalties, fbrhis rash- ' At the age of fourteen she returned to her 
. ness. Ttrafflastq. vX who surprised her mother, and some years'after inamedMin- 
► in tlic bath, Was struck blind'.—The arts gotti, n Venetian, who had the direction, 
’ have- etnbodigd this conception of pure of the opera nt Dresden. ’On her firs$" 
treason in mages of the goddess, A appearance fti Dresden,, shto attracted gen- 
manly'graVjty, and an air of-refteelion,' is oral admiration, ami PorpOra (q. v.), who 
, tinitetTwith female beamy in her feature, was then in thd king’s ettqdoy, procured 
Asawumor, she is represented complete- b^r an eiigagenjeut* at the theatre. Her 
' Jy armed, her head covered with gold jepntation soon extended through Europe, 
helmet, from which streams a rfest ‘ of {pul she was engage^ to sing at the grand 
Vuse-hoir, her hand hearing her lance, o|iera in Naples, where she was received 
end her body mailed with the Armor oft- with undivided applause. On ‘her realm 
, her father. As the goddess of peaceful to Dresden, in 1748, H&sse was at the 
parts, she appeaif; ill the dress of n Grecian head of the chapel, and endeavored to 

• matron. To her’attributes belong, also!, place difficulties iff her Wav, which she 

* the /Egis, the Gorgon’s head, tin* round, escaped witfi such sutcess as to silence 
Argive buckler, and the ftvvl, as the sviq- her enemies, and even Fau-stiim. In 1751, 


• bol of vigiliuee, (on eoiks, the cock). . As 
the" preserver pf health, she is also repre¬ 
sented as feeding a dragon, and the olive- 
branch is a symhol <jf the peaceful com- 


esenped witfi such sut cess as to silence 
her enemies, and even Faustina. In 1751, 
she went to Spain, under the, direction 
of Farinelli, visited Paris and London in 
1754, and afterwards the different cities 
of Italy, but always considered Dresden 


* tnejee, which is rendered prospermia 
' through Aer favor. An Athenian tradition 
^relates that Neptune upd Minerva (Athene) 
once contended ’which should give the 
'name to tlieir city ; the gods, to "deride the 
. 'dispute, dec laud that it should be called 
fkun the ono who should produce rite 
most useful gift lor the human nice. 
Noptuno, therefore, struck the ground with 
i his trident, and the war-horse sprang forth; 
.Minerva threw her spear, and from the 
sikH where * it fell sprouted forth the 
/peaceful Olive-tree. Her present das de¬ 
termined to be the mos^salmary, and the 
city received her name. All Attica, iHit 
particularly Atfieh;-.; ’ ..',v ■* acred to ker, 
and she had ’ nimierous temp'^s there. 
{See Parthenon.) Her most brilliant fes¬ 
tival sit Athens wAs the lVuiaiheuan, 


as her home during the life of Augustus. 
After his death, sine resided at Munich. 
She died in 1807. Mingotti spoke Ger¬ 
man, French and Italian, with elegance, 
Spaui'h and English with ease, and un¬ 
derstood Latin. Her style of singing Was 
grand and drtrinatic, and such as discov¬ 
ered her to lie a perfect mistress of her 
ait. She was a judicious actress, her*fti- 
telhgence extending to die poetry, dec¬ 
orations, and eve*y part of the drgmu. 

Minorkuv an Asiatic, province of 
Russia, bounded north by the Caucasus, 
which sc|>urates it fiom Circassia, west by 
the Pluck pen, south by Guria, and east 
by lirierctia. It is in general mountain¬ 
ous, with a fertile soil, producing excellent 
fruits. Wine, honey, silk ami women ant 
the rhiof articles of commerce. The 


'.Another festival was die solemn we.diing jKipulation is composed of about 14,000 
/«if her statues at Athens, and rpon panic- im/iilies—Georgians, Armenians, Tartars 
'tifarly at Argos, which was done yearly in ami Jews. -The Greek ’church is the 
j’ttmnuig water, by the hands of'virgins, predominant religion. The inhabitants. 
The Romans worshipped Jim - at first onlyf arc divided throe distinct castes, the 
as goddess of war (Hellona): but she' 1 Dchinnm1i,or that of princes, the Sskkoiir, 
*■ afterwords became one of the guardian or nobles, mid the Mouiali, or commons: 

gods of Rome. The principal temple in the last are the cultivators of the soil. 
” the capitol* was dedicated to her, yi corn- Mingrelia is governed hv a prince, culled 
nfon with. Jupiter and Juuo, and a yearly the /Mian, who, in 1803, declared him* 
festival was observed in honor oV her, self the vassal of Russia. In 18UI, Persia 


wbigh continued five'days (friin<iwdrin). renounced all claims of sovereignty over it, 
SIi.xGOTTii Catharine; aneniinenf sing- iii favor of Russia. ? . 

er, born nt N^tss in 1728, of German ■ ‘ Mixub.or, inSjwnish, Muio [Minitis), a 
parents. After tlie dentil df her fuller, ^riv er of Hpnin tuifl Portugal, which riee(i 
, whdjwas k»\W Austrian military «ir\ ice, near Mondofiedo, among the mountains 
• Cathorine rmterixl. an Trsuline convent, in the noftll of Galicia, upases that prov- 
The music rnadf! aucl; an iuipresslim upon ince nearly front nort& to South, till it ar- 
her, ihad sfae jraploro*! the ablress,wit^ rives at the ironriers of Pdrtngal, where it 
, tours,<b allow her to' receive tiiusical iir- 1 take/ a western direction, and forms the' 
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boundiuy bctwe'n the .two kiugdptm ; It MnstM Friars (from, minim,; Latin, Ji 
flows into the ,Aflar$c ttt Guardis.. It .least); brethren StFranciseus tf Pauh» 
is only navigable to or small distance Tor /(whence they are culled also PauHni,#*' 
liouts; on account of the sand-banks. It - Pmmtth anorder instituted in the middle 
•gives its .name to the northernmost prov- of the fifteenth century, who have establish-. 


MinftOy remarkable lor its fertility and since 1493. They ewe their reputation' 
Iclightful climate, of which Jjjntga is the of particular sanctity 'to their rigorous ' 


capital, and Oporto (q. v.) the principal 
purr. (See Portugal.) ' • 

.til mature Painting; that brtmch of 
paintin|t, in water dilors, iu which tfPt 
colors are put on by the mere point of the 
brush. It diflers front other kinds of 
painting in being much fitter, and tliere- 
fore must be looked at near, so that it is 
used to represent subjects on a small 
■scale, commonly, on vellum or ivory, 
lienee the name mimahire painting, lor 


fasting, as they are not allowed to take 
any thing but bread, fruits and water.- y 
Thar dress is black, and, like that, of the " 
Franciscans, provided with a scourge. 

,Their lift is dedicated entirely to solitary 
devotion. They belong to k the mendicant, 
orders, and jtossessed, in, the, eighteenth ‘ 
century, 450 convents in 5® proVinoes. Iu 
1815, Ferdinand IV, of Nnplsaj restored 
to them their • original convent (See" 
Francis of Paula.) In ‘the Neapolitan t€r- , 


the smallest Kind. The ground of the ,ritory, they are called .PaolqWt. . 
vellum or ivory'is used forth® highest lights, Minion (from the French migtton, adf- 
aud some, artists use up white coloring jeetive and substantive); a favorite, on 
matter at all, supplying its place entirely whom Ix nefits are undeservedly lavished." 
,I>\ this ground. The bust colors are those —In typography, minion ajgrfifie^jicertain 
which have the least body, as carmine, kind of type. “ Why,” says JohnsdP, jn 
ultramarine, lac, &c., which are dissolved his Typegrapbia. of the Printer's Instruct- I 
in wuter, and then separated and dried, or, “this letter was denominated minion,’ 
.Miniature , painting requires much time we have not yet been informed ; probably 
nil account of the paints of which it con- it was held in great estimation on igsilsst 
sists, which must he delicately-put on, so, introduction, fund consequently received 
near ouch other that they apj»enr as one tlie title minion [darling]!? In sjze, it hi 
continued color. AscUrly as tlie ninth and between nonpareil ami brevier; as, lor iu- , 
u-niJi centuries,miniature picturesarelound stance, a’L><-. 

as ornaments of manuscripts in Italy, Minister; properly a chief servant; in 
France and Germany.—See Rive’s Essai political language, one to wliom a sovo-' 
sur VJlrt dc verifier PJlgr des Miniatures reign intrust the direction of affairs of 
p< inksiian$IrsManvscnts (Paris, 1782). In suite. in modefh governments, die heads' 
general this.kiud of paiulini*was anoccu- of/fn* several ^jgjjuultuaaAror branches of • 
pinion of the Aiouks; and as the art wait govcrum^< are ministers* of tlie cldef,, 
culled iUumitmre, so the artists received the magistrate. It is also usfcd for the repre-' 


Haims illuminatorc. 1 , or miniatoris, Itecause tentative of a sovereign at a foreign court, 
they used for the ornaments ot’ the maim- (rice Ministers , Foreign.) In England, tlie 
scripts the red color, minim/i, irtarc than any wojfls ministry and ministers an? used as 
oilier ; hence the name miniature paints collective names for the lieads of depart¬ 
ing. This species of puiirting flourished . meats, 4>ut the individual members are not. 
particularly iu the fourtooiitlbcentury, uri-^sodusignatcd. In the U. States, the heads 
dcr Charles V in FraficC, and reached still 'of the departments are vailed secretaires. 
greater perfection under - Charles Vlli hut are not termed ministers. In most 
and Louis XII, hut sunk after the inven- largo countries w% find * rniujater for for* 
tiuu of printing, gnd of paper, and the rise eign affairs (iglios© duties ure included in* 
of the art of engraving. In modem those ill* the secretary qf state in the , U.->, 
times, it has been employed chiefly tor. States), a minister of the interior (in Eng- 
portrait painting. Among the distinguish- land, secretary for tlie home department; 

> (1 miniature painters deceased are Atengs, in tka/J. States there is no such depart- , 
C’hodowjeckt, Fuger, Westeritiauu, Nixon nient, and the secretary of state has Charge' 
and Shelly., Augustin and Isnbey (q, v.V of tlie nffiijra*which wdidil fall to such' 
any now the first miniature painters iir mimster). The minister of the interior has 
Paris.' . *,* the management of all dolnestic affairs, 

Mixim ; a tiuuract^r oaawrte, equal in du- rouds, canals, &c^ levying taaes (in many" 
ration to the' sixteefyh part of & large, one cases); in short, every - thing which rid«# / 
eighth of a long, one fourth*of a breve, Tint belong to tlie other departments £an<l itT 
and one half of a semibrevp. • *m*V easily bedmagined bowtheiuiportancp ' 


CUodowjeqki, Fuger, WeatermanB, N.ixou 
tnid Shelly., Augustin mid Isnbey (q, v.V 
are now the first miniature painters iir 
Paris. - ' . *, * 

Minim ; a ^tmracter oMtpte, equal in du¬ 
ration to the' rixteodfh part of # a large, one 
eighth of a long, one fourth of a breve, 
and one half of u aemibnjw. • 


tanyiSTfcfc. 
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'Of tfrisdepamnent varies, as the goverti- > 'as the Chief person in the rtfntinistKtion. 
anem ia more or tass absolute, and dispos- Sometimes lie has no particular depart- 


ccrttB of4ife,,the tninismr of the interior is - form a ministry, anti 'therefore to appoint 
a most important -person. On the conti- men of hie own sentiments. lie is gener- 
nent' of Europe, where the judiciary u« ally thetirst lord of the treasury. In some 


went of Europe, where the judiciary ^ ally thetirst lord of the treasury. In some 
Considereda branch of tlie executive Ad- countries, there Is, also,' a president of tlm 
.ministration^.there is always a minister of ministry, in the* U. States, there is no 
justice, whose office is'incom|iatitye \\ith such }*** os that of premier , because ove- 
tfie independence of the judiciary' and rt thing is done in the name of the pregi- 
with the whole idea of tlie administration dent, who, in many pojnta, corresponds to 
of justice entertained in England and dnr the premier of a constitutional irionarchy. 
L 1 . States (though in the former country The British king’s cabinet ministers vary 


( ■ .ministration, there is always a minister of 
'justice, whose office is' incoinpatil|te \\ith 


the higliest judge, the lord high chancellor, somewhat: under the duke of Wellington, 
is a member of the ministry). There ip, they were the following : 1. First Ibrd of 
further,a minister of finance (in England, the treasury; 2. lord high chancellor ; 3. 
die chancellor of, die exchequer, in the U. chancellor of the eftcheqnor; 4. secretary 
States, the secretary of tlie treasury). * In of state for foreign affairs ; 5. secretary 
some states tW*re is, besides the minister of state for tlie colonial department; <i. 


.of finance, a minister df the treasury. 
Thert; is also n minister or secretary of 


secretary of state for the home depart¬ 
ment ; 7. president of the council ; 8. 


war, and in maritime Plates, a minister or president of die board of trade and treas- 
secretarf of the navy, and sometimes a*, urer of the. navy ; {>. lord privy seal and 
minister for the colonies. There is often .president of'the hoard of control (Indian 


a separate minister of commerce (in Eng- afl’nirs); 10. secretary at war; 11. ehtm- 
land, the president of’the Iioard of trade); cellor of the duchy of Lancaster; 1*2. 
a minister iff ifie police (first established master-of the mint The French min- 
liy the directory in France). Jn many istry consists of, 1. the minister of 
countries on c the European comment, die interior: 2. minister of finance; 3. 
where foe idea of a well regulated govern- keejier of the seals and teiinister of justice: 

• mem is unhappily confounded- with a 4. minister of public instruction and ee- 
concentration of all powers ity a few clesiaslicai affairs; 5. minister of conv 
.individuals, diere is, also, a minister of inerce and public works; li. minister of 
(mblic worslup, who has the direction of die marine and colonies; 7. minister of 
all ecclesiastical affairs. *This department war ; 8. miryste^ of loreign affairs. The' - 
though it also »y isg in Catholic countries, American cabinet consists of the secreta- 
as,in France, yet has tteceiW the greafhst ries of slate (foreign and home affairs), of 
- developcment in Protestant edit.Ties, in the treasury, of war, and of the ua\y. 
i .which'the mdnareh.s have declared l Item- The attorney-general and sometimes also 
j selves the heads of die cliurdli, and' did the postmaster-general are members of 
r officers of religion are considered, to a the, cahinetr The chief-justice of the 
. certain degree, servants Of tlie government, supreme-court of the IJ. States is never a 
Wedfteti find a minister of instruction, member of the cabinet 1 . He is merely a 
generally the same with the minister for* judicial officer, and not removable, except 
’’-ecclesiastical affaire. A minister of tlief by impeachment. TJie lord-high chan-' 
household dften directs the private affairs cellor is the only judge in England who 
, of the monarch. Though tlie uame'of lielongs to the ministry. In France and 
the ministers in most countries corres|>ond, ' England, the members are appointed solely 
1 yet their power is very different iti a im- by the king; in the IT. Stares, the concur- 
reaucracy (q, v.), Miere it extends in minute renee ’of t£e senate is necessary for the 
ramifications through the whole orguiiiza- appointment of die secretaries, and ail 
tiop of society, and, in a country like other officers nominated hy the president. 
England or the V. States, where die con- No case^however, has yet existed In which 
cems of the particular corporations are die senate has refused to- concur iu, the 
independent^?! their control. In theribr- '/apjioimriiem of the secretaries, because is 
mer class, of''goveniraeutd, each minister has been { thpugbt unfair to deny the pres* 
is tt sort »f viceroy ,in ( his department, ident die choice of his own cabinet, as 
tine of those ministers iu, in many conn- ull the respon&biiitv rests ujion him. 

' tries, prime-wrigifeter, or premier, who, iv> The f inodcro idea of constitutional mon- 
. chnsfhutioual monarchies,,^ considered arch «•»,,»' which two moat heterogeneous 
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principle, tb% inviolabiljtV of thelaw* and -mg it is not considered fatal to the ad- 
tliut ortho monurcli, who thus etandsabove nwiistratiou. Thus'the Catholic etnaji-- 
the law, wen? to be reconciled, produced cipatiou was for a .long time not a cabinet, 
u Ftkijfbl contrivance—the responsibility of - question; and when Canning lost his WU, * 

, 'ministers—in order to leave the inviolabili- in 1827, jhe, nevertheless, tl«f not g)ve s in 
.'^y of tin/monarch uniufringed, and yet to hiS resignation.’ 1 The situation of the, 
put a check upon the arbitrary use of lus constitutional monarch in France ahil * 
{K»wer. Europe owes tbirfdevelopement, ^Dgland, and many other reasons in the’ 
of constitutional law; os most of tilts im-\ organization of .the governments of those' 
provements in Iter {tolitical institutions, countries, reialer it nepeseary for the. min- 
to England. One o t, more niiniStors ii* isteijp Us’ present at the parliamentary' 
•France and England (and many othor deflate* and to support their measures; in 
cun ntries) countersign the royal orders, * fact, one tnemlier of tbe cabinet, die lord 
and by thus doing become responsible for *high chancellor, is, ex bfficio, president of 4 
tbe contents. Every render recollects the the house (of lords. In England, those of 
Iato,case in France, in which the ministers the ministry who lire pfers sit in the 


house of Iprds; the tfStller- sit in the house, 
of commons, in virtue of being Cleeted 
members phut if is considered indisj*on- 
snbh: that tliey slimild be tlferft. They 
could not Ik.‘ admitted into <be bouseex- 

ce{it a> members. The prime-minister; 
if a peer, sits iu the# lords : Pitt and Can- '* 
niug, who were trominoners, sat in the 
commons. In France, the minister^ are 
also generally .members .of one or die 
other house, but they need not be menf- 
bens, because the constitution gives them 1 , 
the right of being beard i« citlter house, 
by virtue of their office. Tlie minister 
hau- their licueh in France. In the L T . 
States, no secretary can sit Ju either house, i 
as the •constitution prohibits any officer 
of government from being chosen a rejV- 
rtaontaine or senator, in Russia, die 
cnbinef is' ^illirent from the ministry. 
The former Inqglhe management of th« 
effij lerois private , affairs and of foreign 
ofitics. aiKti*r*WWwWW!fffe called cabinet 
it: members of die ministry, 
are termed state ministers. 
Motile governments have also conference ' 
ministers, who have no real departments. 
The love of titles has produced u great 
mixture,of these designations in different 
eountriis. In France, it was formerly 
ap{H»iut an ex-uiinistef initi- 


were called to acconnt for the royal ordi¬ 
nances. (Sec /’radfe, and Polig)uic.) This 
responsibility is always a delicate tiling, 
bemuse it is impossible to define with ex¬ 
actness what constitutes unconptituUon-' 
nlity aud a violation of the public interest ; 
and, hard an it may appear in the abstract, 
the question must be.left to the houses of. 
legislature to decide, in case' of an im- 
jicucluncnt of the ministers. In general, 
however, there is little danger of the min¬ 
isters being impeached, except for very 
flagrant violations of law, or hi times of 
jery violent party spirit. Peculation ulso 
forms a ground of inqicachmcut. Ip the 
F. States, fio such responsihility rests on 
the secretaries, nor is their countersign 
requisite, for the simple reason thpt the 
president himself is answerable for every 
tbing which lie does, and may lie im¬ 
peached. (See Imptachmi nt.) 'I’hough 
the Constitmroiial monareli * has the full 
tight to npyoiut and discharge his 
minister aeeonlinc to jtleasure, lie is, 
nevertheless, obliged to appoint such as 
will satisfy public opinion, or the legis¬ 
lature will not grant supplies*and, in fuct^ 
will not cooperate with .the adininisfra- 
tion. This denial to grant supplies, 
which is the great support of the people 
against the got eminent, wn/oullerl, some Tlistoiqary to ap{H»i 

time ago, in France,'mi oilti ageons inter- ister of state, with a pension. Those 
ference with the 'king's {nrerogatives. who were ministers of state before the 
In England, the eomrhand of a majority* ■ revolution .of 1830, nuve remained so; 
in the houses has bccotite iudisjiensahle but thc^ox-nltnistors/smee 1830, have re- * 
for the minister^, so that the loss of a bill 
brought in by them is regularly followed 
by the resignation of the premier. This 
applies, however, only to- what are denom¬ 
inated cabinet questions, iu rdlp^cl to 
which it is considered necessary tliut tho* 
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In Eng- 


turned to their private stations, 
land, the privy ooutieil is to la: distin¬ 
guished from die ministry. The former '' 
contafift a very large number of mein- 
l>ere. * • . , 

Ministers, Foreion. In the article 


ministry should bn united. ‘ Whfere a dil* Diplomacy, some account has been given 
ferenqe of opinion'is openly flrflleased by of the' lpstctry of enilm-Vies: it remains 
the Ministers thcropelyes,* die question is hereto speak of thedifferent' classes of 
tbinet questUui, and the failure of foreign ministers as they now exist. Ev- , 
proposed by a minister j.i^ )e ct-;. , xry person sent-from one sovereign gov- 
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! eirmateatlw spotter, and accredi ted to difr 
. Ufcer, in order to wuMBct public business, 
M a traosreiRt or plbrmanent character, in 
d? tfie name of Ips government, with that to 
wfyich bfc ia bent^ is a foreign minister. 
Sometimes wjph ministers are sent merely 
to he present at the coronation of a foreign 
’ priaoef'Sometimes to settle disputed points; 
at, other times tp reside permanently wifh 
f the foreign government Generally, they 
? are divided ihto three classes. Tflose or 
,*he first class, railed ambassadors, *nro ‘i|oi 
, ' merely the agents of their government, 
- Aiut represent tlieir sovereign personally ^ 
and recent* honors and enjoy privileges 
accordingly. The French, English, Span- 
,» wh, Russian, Austi ltd governments send 
arnhassiuidbs to each otiiu ; the Prus^inp 
government does not sent ministers of tins 
rauk. Thd second eltrss are those railed 
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A foreign minister receiveiJettera bf cre- 
• dence from his cdtirt, whtefL after having 1 
delivered an attested copy of it to the see,, 
rotary of state, he gives himself to the 
monarch, or head of the government,' if he 
is an ambassador, in a public audience, if* 
hot, ip a private audience. AAer the re-* 
oeption of the credentials? the minister iq 
said to be acknowledged In some eoun- 
.tries, he puts the arras of his iratjofi 
pr sovereign on Ids mansion. After hw 
Credentials have lietyi received, ho makes 
formal visits to the other ambassadors, to 
be recognised by them as such. Fioui 
the moment that a pnmsti r enters tin* tci - 
ntory of die sovereign to whom be is stnt, 
his person is held stiereil and inviolable, 
and he acquires inijwrttint privileges. To 
these belongs, first of all, his ficedom fioni 
territorial restrictions* mat ia, he is not 


by the joint a lie of envoys extraordinary regarded as au iubc-bnant ol the country., 
and, ministers plenipotentiary ; they repre- but his person, ‘••ato, house, equipage, &a\, 
sent their government; such are sent by are considered as never having left the 
t the U. States. The third class consists of country to v*lnch he lx longs, and as lieing 
tlie ^nimsters resident (mwistres risidap^ without the jurisdiction of that ui vv Inch ha 
, mimstrts ckargia tFajfqirts), to whom. less actually resides. l'iom ilus follows tig; free- 
houor i.- gf nerally paid. They, however, dom of foreigu nuiuxlere from the end 
hke the former are on the European con- and criminal law ; and the -wine applies to, 
tinent styled liy courtesy excellenty. Of their suite; and all property belonging to 
Ail! lower rank are the charges d’affaires. Inm as mmi-teCss fret from all taxes, Ac,, 
According to the regulation* adopted by No common pohet-officer, uu-gatherei, 
jhe corgrcss hf Vienna. Uic nunilier of oi other public servant, can enter ins hold, 
classed has been induced, so that there ore and yiake inquisition, ns m the house of a 
at jircuent only ambassadors, envoys extra- pm ate ciu/eii. Uuf Whether Ids I ton | 
ordinary and ministers pleuq>otehtiary, aftd shall lx* a plue* of refuge for wan-gres- 
chargis d’affaires. Per-utis vyho drv sent sons, and whether the dehviry of them 
merely to conduct the ran ate affairs of may lx* refused to the officers of the state, 
tlieir monarch or his subjects at a foreign an* qu* s*ion?. equally doubtful and impnf 
place are called’VlgtTwr ,' 3 'a upmknls , cad tunt. The uf-ivilege formerly apjiertaiuiug 
where they a te occujnpd chichi, with sub- tat ambassadors, by means of winch, upon 
jeets of acoinmircial i Imracter, tii.y’ are hahgmg up the aim- of their sovereign, 

* called consuls (q. v.j They are not com they couia exempt fioni the laws of jho 
sidered diplomatic jierson*, and donot on-' land tin* wljole quarto of die town oihity 
. |oy privilege- accoidmgly. The Ugati a in‘which their hotel h^Pj>eried to stand, is 
IpUrt (q. v.) enjoy the privilege* and hon- abolished as an abuse. The freedom thorn 
ora of ambassadors. Ambassadors and taxes of all property Udongmg to the eta- 
loven ministers plcmjMtentiaiy liuve young liassy has lx*ui sulijeetcd to many restne- 
genderaeo with thpui, calletfaftfflcfcJSs, who lions, in conxlquenee of die occurrence 
ijave no particular charge, but merely* tins of abuses of tins privilege. Foreign mins * 
title to connect them with the legation, isters are not free from bridge and turn-u 
and to give them thus admission t iuio the pike tolls, or letter-postage. One of tbetf 
highest aomety. Hometimi * they are sons especial privileges is that of worshipping 
of noble famines, who are preparing them- according to the fyriiia of their own reli- 
selvde for dipioruatr offices, liut think it gion in countries where their religion lft’ 
iieneath their dignity to accept an cfqiointr not tolerau*d. In trahsactiug busine**» 
iriartl aatfeeflatagy of legation. Tiif suite tiiey Bdmotimge have immediate intflf- 
of ainhaassdors always includes moig in- ^eoiirw* with the sovereign hunself, And 
(fividuals than the htismemof die umbos - r then ^uidross liirfi m a private audience 
«y requires, a certain degree of pomp be- orally, cl by the delivery of memorial i 
ing considerednocossary. Ah ainbemaddc but more comeionly < their intemnfrae h, 
luu* generally three, always two secretarko through dp} minister for foreign affiur-. 

of legation; other ministers often but one Thiletao* of things continues till 'the tore 

* * * * * ~ 
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Etttrtfttionpf the embassy* which maty occur 
in different ways, either by the expiration 
of the term of the credentials, by, a recall, 
,by a voluntary or compulsory departure, 
or by the decease of die minister. A re¬ 
call occurs when the object ofthe ■em¬ 
bassy is obtained or defeated; sometimes 
it tak<* place in consequence of a misun¬ 
derstanding, anti sometimes from private 
reasons. A minister often voluntarily 
leaves a court, without being recalled* 
when lie thinks he suffers fmrsonal inju¬ 
ries, contrary to the laws of nations. 
There arc eases, however, in whadi a min¬ 
ister is compelled to leave a court, when 
it is tenned n removal. In general, an em* 


which -ghr«* Instruction and 
regard to all the'relations and. c ijectB of ;'' 
'embassies, is' the, Manud 
FrteisdaQrfntseifaFonclvmsdesJlgans 
' diplomotiques, sumjfun Rtcugl (TArtcs 3 
dfOffie.es, jmur stmr de Guide <mx Fee- 
sowics qux ae destinent h la CarfOre pottiquej 
by ^Charles von Martens (JLeipsie, 1822). . 

■ The law of European embassies has bef-a 
^particularly treated of bv F. von Moahamm ■ 
, (LanasInlC 1806). , 

jMivk (jnustefa). The animal known in 
the If. States under the name 6f mink is 
so simijar to the European quadruped of. 
the same name that they hate fleet) gene- 
rallv confounded wait each other. The • 


bossy is considered 1 ® ended from the mo¬ 
ment when the minister shows his letters 
of recall, or receives his passports for his 
journey home. When these are furnish¬ 
ed him, he must leave the country, but bis 
person remains inviolable even in case of 
Mar, and he is allowed to retire ( unmolest¬ 
ed. The Ottoman Porte alone claims to 
be excepted from this regulation, since it 
imprisons in the Seven Towers the minis¬ 
ters of states with which any misunder¬ 
standing hapjiens to occur. At the pence 
with Russia, however, in 1813, it engaged 


common name of both species i$ derived 
from the Swcdish^ocrnk. The American 
animal is the M. vision of naturalists, and 
is generally to be found on the banks of 
streams, especially near fann-houses . and 
mills, it swims and dives well, aud can- 
remain under water for a considerable' 
time. It preys upon small fish, muscles, 
'&.C., but also eoiymits depredations, 
on the poultry yard aud wjll devour rats, t 
mire, &,r. The mink, when irritated,' 
exhales a verj fetid smell* imost equal to 
that of the skunk. It is easily tamed, And* 


never to exercise this jwiwer for the future 
upon Russian ambassadors. Tlie same 
inviolability of person is pnjoyed in % the 
other European suites, although only in 
time of ponce, by courier's and expresses, 
as also by persons who, without any pub¬ 
lic character as envoys, are intrusted by 
their governments with the trahsgctiou of 
aliiiirs of irnportjinee, and requiring secre¬ 
cy and despatch ; but tliese are not allow¬ 
ed to assume the state oF a minister, aud, 


is capable of strong attachment, but, like 
die cat kind, is readily offetidbd, ary will, 
bite on a Hidden provocation. Thelfuris 
of little value.—The European mink [M. 
lutreotn) inITabits the nortlieru parts ofEur 
rope, and, like the American species, lives 
011 the banks «?f streams, .feeding on frogs, 
craw-fish, iVr. It is of a brownish-red 
colon. It ha. S pi M‘«wwrini,<fl kv smell, and 
its fur is y0Fnne. • ' 

iM^.v-JsiNGERs. The ancient German 


in their relations to other citizens, are re¬ 
garded as private persons namely. All 
these regulations have iiarunilly liecn in¬ 
troduced among the Eimqiean powers 
riiice tlie establishment of tins permanent 
residence of foreign ministers, that is, since 
ittje jHiilee of Westphalia.' Republics do 
Hurt send utnliussadurs, in the E.uropemi 
Sptase of the word. Venice, indeed, tor-, 
toerly sent ambassadors; hut the U. States 
send only ministers" plenipotentiary and 
ckargte d’affaires, although the constitution 
uses the term ambassador. Fritssig alone, 
among the princqml Eurojaan powers, 
neither sends nor receives ninh&Amdors. 
A history of European diplomacy, since 
the peace of Westphalia, Would lie a very 
important work, in regard to polities, na¬ 
tional law, and the. jirogress of eiyiliza- 
tiofl, and is still a desideratum, Flassan 
has made some excellent contrihutftfis 
toward it (4 useful ; work, antf one 
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w^ird miune was used originally to denote 
love atid friendship, even divine low. At 
a later period, the German poets of the 
middle ages expressed by it particularly a 
jjurv, faithful, and generally happy love 
net wee n the two sexes. Walther von der 
Vogelweide distinguishes the high front 
the low minne (a distinction similar to that 
of the ancients), and defines the former to 
l»e the happiness of two hearts which give 
and receive equal blisk Love, the vital 
element of chivalry, was with the German 
poets something purer, more ideul, more 
deep, titan with the French. The naufc 
minnesingers m given to ttyj lyric German 
noctsnf tlie middle ages in general, on ac¬ 
count of love buing the chieTsubject of 
their i>oems. . 'they are also called Sua- 
bian poets, because the Suabian dialect 
prevails in their poerps- At the beginning, 
m the 12th century, when tlie art of Boe-> 
, by came from 4he south of France to Ger- 
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many, it found a welcome reception attjie 
l *, court of the Hohenstaufen (q. vA lho Sua¬ 
sion emperorg of Germnuy. Tne minne- 
pingees were knights, or at’ least men of 
’ noWe desoqpt, who lived and sung .at the 
courts pf princes who loved and protected 
tiie arts, such as die emperor Fredcric^lJ, 
die duke Leopold J V' of Austria, king 
Woncealaus <»f Bohemia, duke ^lenry of 
, , Breslau, and others. A for the (pslyoii of <■ 
the Provencal Troubadour*, the nuuno- 
■ singers engaged in jioetical .contests tor 
the gratification of princes and Indies Of 
die court Some among them were poor, 

• and earned fheir living hy reciting their 
songs from court to court; luit most of 
. i them sang merely for pleasure, when their 
swords were unemployed. Not a few 
princes thok jwrt in these songs. * This 
poetry vva* essentially chivalrie, and 
hreathi'S the romantic spirit of that ex¬ 
traordinary age. 'Glowing devotion to 
the virgin Mary and the Catholic religion ; 
id gal iovo for a chosen lady ; the charms 
of spring, always sv intimately connected' 
*■ with romantic and lyric jiootry ;—these 
’ formed die constant subjects of their verse. 

Every poet ssuug his compositions and 
•accompanied diem himself. The most 
extensile collecpon of these smaller |>o- 
ems which Ve possess, and which con¬ 
tains from l-IOOto 1500 pit-el’s hy 140 poets, 
was collected by the burgomaster of Zu¬ 
rich, Rudiger \on Manesse, in the begin¬ 
ning of the 14th century; at the close, 
therefore, of the flouncing jn-Viod of tins 
species of.,poetry, I rice Mantsxe.) * L. 

, Tieck has pi iCTM!W“!i!flNy»^ms, modern- 
, iztxl from fhat great under 

the title of Minmlurkr aits thif'ScYueu- 
t/isrhoi Zritallrr (Berlin, IffdS). There* is 
;• a new rritii-ciTedition hv Von der Hagen. 

The rarlifst of the iiiimieshigcrs now 
' known .is Henry of Yelderk, who ftour- 
•' wheel about llhf). Most of tfie distin¬ 
guished ones food towards the e,nd of the 
' 12th and at the beginning of the Kith cen¬ 
turies. Towards tin- ejul of the Kith cen¬ 
tury, after die close of which they gntdu- 
r ally liecatnc silent. |i\ed fkmradof Wurz¬ 
burg and John Iladloufi. (For the epic 
, jMietry of Germany in the same uge, see 
, Yibmtnfrrn, ImdtnburJi , ami German Po- 
t&nf .) The knights Mink once tiAiVe biek 
to almost to:al^»arhari"m, and poetry fled 
into th(s cities, where it was cultivated by tf 
meehanics*m u mechanical way. (S»*e 
Mastersingrrs, also Chivalry, and Min¬ 
strels.) • ' 

> MtJ«now ; dm name applied to seve^d 
•sjieaies of small fresh-water fish, and even 
to the young of larger kitYda, The ihut- 4 
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now of England, from whence we dorivt 
, the term, is a small Oyprinus, as ore aim 
some of the mitmpv » of the U. • State* 
Taking these fish is one of tjie fnvoriti 
amusements of children. This first osan; 
in angling is generally perfdhiicd with t 
bended pin, baited with a small etmh 
worm. The word min mar is dcrixpi 
* from th<‘ French menu, gmall. 

- • Minor; the.Latin for less, list'd in eon 
etradisiinction to major, as Amu Minor, mi 
nor excommunication, minor Offences. 

Minor, in logic. (fSce Syllogism.) 
j Minokate; the Contrary of mqjorale 
i. e. the privilege of the youngest son t< 
inherit the real estate i of the futher, witl 
the Obligation, however, to pay n eerlaii 
sum to his brothers and sisters. This i: 
actually the custom in some places of tier 
many. 

Minorca ;an island in the Mcdilerrane 
an, belonging to Spam, one of those an 
eiently called lialfans (q. v.), alsuit ill 
miles in length, and about 10 in breadth 
HO H. N. L. .Majorca. (i|. v.; Tliesurfru-i 
is uneven, tli^wnl not generally fertile, tin 
w ater scarce and hard, t he uirittoist. Sons 
% wine is exported, hut tlicipuuitity of grain i. 
not sufficient for thcinhabitnntH. The Islam 
owes its political importance to the vuluiibl* 
harbor of Port Mahon, [q. v.) One of tin 
ino»t protitalde commodities of the conn 
try is salt. Population. 4 l,ll»7 ; squnn 
miles, 210: Ion. 4° 10'.E.; tat. :jr K» N. 

MiNoeiiks, (rice Franciscant.) 

Minoui’CV, in law; the age of miters 
Ac-or,ling jo the llomnu law, full ag, 
'akes place, with botii sv.ves, at the 2f»tf 
year; in Prussia, at the 24th: m France 
Saxony, England, and the K. States, at tin 
21st, Mpuarchs. in Almost all countries 
conic of up* myeh sootier than other tier 
sons, very often in their JSth year. Tin 
golden bull declares the Gerriian elector 
of age at 1C. (Hee./ge; fill d, for miriori 
tv m the English law, si e Infant.) 

Minos ; ].« king of the isiaud of Crete 
who lived about 140t» Jl. and is not ti 
die confounded with his grandson of tin 
wane name. He is celehratid as a wi« 
lawgiver, and for his strict love of justice 
To make tin* Cretans formidable anil 
powerful, by union and military sjurit. Ire 
obliged them often to eat-in common, ami 
ronstuiftly exoreised them in military^ du¬ 
ties. Tradition has adorned the history 
<if this t king with various additions'. Ac¬ 
cording to\ he was a son of Eurojwi ami 
Jupiter, from ^hotu#every nine vgars, hr 
reepived his laws in a cavern op im>urt< 
Ido. After his death, Minos was made- 
with Jbucus and lUiudaniauthua, a judgt 
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in the infernal world. All three sat fct ods ;’•* 
the entrance to the kingdom of shades, time, tl 
Minos, as the chief justice, delivered the we see 
k sentence.—2. A. grandson of the preced- /both, cl 
ujg, who •also ruled over Crete, and .was and' fb 
the husbmuhof Pasiphae,* whose unnatural The mi 
{Mission gave birth to the Minotaur. (q. v.) of othe 

Minot, George Richard, an American of*the 
historian, was born at Boston, in Decent- Percy’s 
her, 1758, and completed his studies sat# see, alt 
Harvard college. Hb embraced the pro# TrmJm 
lessionof the law, which he practised with Mini 
much credit. In 171>2, he was appointed plants, 
judge of probate lor the county of Suffolk, the con 
Massachusetts. Judge Minot cultivated, lobes, 
successfully, literature and science. lie longer 
was one of the fminflers of the Massachu- lierhaee 
setts historical society. He published a square 
very interesting narrative of the insurrec- simple 
lion in Massachusetts in 1785, and various tit illate, 
orations which he pronounced in public; axils ol 
but his chief production is a valuable known, 
'Continuation (in 2 vols.) of Hutchinson’s jmd me 
History of Massachusetts. He died in three sj 
January, IfdrJ. A full account of his They ul 
labors aild character is contained m the tain an 
eighth volume of the (collections of the agrecab 
Massachusetts Historical Society. from re; 

Mini^aur. Cable makes this lieing and frn 
the son of Pasiphae and a bull, and as- pkrtake, 
erihes to him the Iwdy of a man with the tonic a 
head of a bull. lie ate human flesl^ on are f u 
which aeeoum Mine*. > > , ,’lned him in the taste th 
labyrinth Imilt by iJicdalus, and at first gent. ' 
exposed to him criminals, but afterwards ir»then 


ods ; % fcnd ‘ while we find < them, at one , 
time, the friends and favorites of princes, * 
we see thdm, irt the reign of queen ElteaP *1 
/both, classed with beggars and vagabond 
and forbidden te exercise jheir trade! 
The minstrels often sapg the compositions ' 
of others, but they were often the authors 
of* the poems which they recited. J8ee .- 
Perey’s^ud ltifsonV works on minstrel /; 
sec, also, the 1 articles Minnesinger , and . 
Trovbamurs.) • - * 

Mint [nventhA) ; a genus of labiate 
plants, distinguished, however, by having 
the corolla divided into Four nearly equal 
lobes. The stamens arq fotfr, two of them 
longer than the others. The species are 


titillate, collected into bunches in the’*, 
axils of the leaves. Sixty sjjecies are 
known, all growing ia temperate climates, 
jnui most of them .European. Two or • 
three species only inhabit the U.Xstqpis. 
They abound in resiyoys dots, which cou- ,, 
tain an essential ..il. They have an* 
agreeable odor, and have beeli celebrated, 
from remote antiquity, bothfin mythology ’ 
and from their useful qualities. Tliey^ 
p&rtake, in the highest degree, of the ‘ 
tonic -and stimulating properties^vliich 
are f mul in all labiate plants. To the 
taste they are bitter, aromatic and pun¬ 
gent. Th£ M. piperita, or {lepper-mint. 


exposed to him criminals, but afh rwards is. the most p^wertul, and, on this account, 
the youths uiul maidens vfarlj sent from is most generally employed in medicine. 
\thens as a tribute, until at length The- Tit* M. viridis, or spear-nunt, is milder, 
sens (q. v.), who was comprehended new agrerad£^ v commonly 

among the youths, ami was instructed ami employ edafwi .culinary purposes. The 
artneil by Ariadne, the daughter of Minos, latt * fnant is now naturalized, and very 
killed him, and freed the Athenians, from frequent in many parts of the U. States, 
this tribute. « , Mint; a place vvlwre money is coined 

Minster. (Anglo-Saxon, Mynster, froln by public authority. ,Jn Great Britain 
mona&irrium) anciently signifieiUhe church there was formerly a mint in almost every 
of a monastery of- convent, afterwards a jjounty; Suit tho privilege of coining is 
* dihedral*. (q. v.) In German, the word is now a royal prerogative in that country . 


written Munster. Both in*Germun and 
English, this title is'given to several large 


and die prerogative of the sovereign power 
in other countries. The. only mint now 

#.i.„ m__ i 


cathedrals, as, York minster, the minster of in Great Britain is in die Tower of I/Ori 


JStrasburg, &r.c. It is also found in the 
names of several places, which owe their 
origin or celebrity to a monastery, as, 
Westminster, Leominster, &c. • „ , 


don. T|je mint in tire V. States is in * 
Philadelphia. Coining, among the an¬ 
cients, and, indeed, among the modems * 
till witliin the last 280 years, appears to., , 


Minstrel (French,»»re&/n[frjfroriimwi- have Uhen very rudely and iuipcrfectTy , 
isterialis); a name introduced itttfc Eng- performed, by placing tiit^hluuk piece of 
laud by the Normans, arid which c-ompre- jnonqy between two dies, or steel punches, 
bended singers and periormers of instru- containing “th© design of the* coin, and . 
mental piusic, together witlf Jugglers, striking upon the upper one with a ham- ., 
dancers, sleight-of-hand performers, amt „ liter. This hatmner-tnoney is always ini- ' * 


other similar persons^whooc trade it was 
toamuSe thegroat. The character oAhe 
minstrels differed .much at different peri* 


B ^rfeet, froni the uncertainty of placing •, 
le two dies exactly over each other^ani 
also from the#impre)t»ability of a man 

* *• 
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, being, able to strike jt blow with such sistsin stamping hotli skies with the np~‘ 
|prce as to make sli parts of the impression propriutc device, or figure, in relief. For 
equally perfect. The coining-press, or this purpose, the circular piece is placed 
mill, is of French origin, and is generally between two steel dies, iqion which die * 
said to have been fifcst tried in the ymlace figures to lie impressed am sunk, or en- 
of Henry II of France, in 1550 or 15551. graved in the manner of an' inlaglw. The 
Itcoutunicd in use till 15851,when Henry J11 two dies are then forcibly pressed to- 
"• r cc aj frh lishcd the hammer-coinage, on ac- getJicr, hy the action of a powerful screw, 
count of its sujH.'nor cheapness. 'the mill, to which is attaclied a heavy transverse 
or press, was introduced from Fsrn«i into * b£am, which serves die purjaise of a fly, . 
England in 1502, in the reign of Elmdieth ; Hud eoncentrates the force at the.moment 
. but, after about ten years, it was given up of the impression. The coin is now fui- 
for the' same reason as in France. In isbed, and is thrown out when the screw 
• France, it »n^reestablished completely m rises. In the coining machinery erected 
If 145, by Louis XIV. In 10251, it was hy Bnultop and Watt, and introduced at 
established anew hi England, hy Briot, a the mint m England the process is per- 
Frencli artist. It was,used there, alter- formed, hy steam power, aiid both the 
nately vvph die hantmer, for 40 years, edges and faces of the money are coined 
Under Charles II, in 10*52, it obtained the at the same time. By means of this ma- 
complete osAeitdency, und has remained chinery, eight, presses, attended hy boys, 
m use ever since. The improvements can strike 10,000 pieces of money in an 
made in it hy Mr."Boulton have made it hour; and an exact register is kept hy the 
the cheapest method,* as well as the most machine id* the numlicr of pieces struck 
perfetft. In coining by the mill, the* bars, For the coining of medals the process is 
or inguts of gold of.- silver, after having nearly the same as for that of money, 
been cast, are taken out of the moulds. The principal dilTcnmee consists in this, 
and their surfaces cleaned. They are that money, having hut a small relief. 
# then flattened by rollers, and reduced to receive* its impressions at a single stroke' 
thp projier thickness to suit the sjic- of the engine; whereas in medals, the 
cuts of inottgy about to tie coined. To high relief makes several strokes neees- 
midd the. plates more uniform, they nary ; for which purjiose the piece is taken 
are sometimes wire-drawn, by passing out •from between the dies, healed, and 
them through narrow holes ,in a *t< <) i' turned again. This process for medal- 
plate. The plates, whether of gold, sil- lions is sometimes related as many as a 
ver, or copper, when reduced to their dozen or more times, Indore the full im¬ 
proper thickness, ore t ext cut out into prcssinn is given them. Some meVlallions, 
round pioees^m|ledt/a7t£#, or planrltcts. in a v. ry idgh relievo, an- obliged to Is; 
This cutting is perfonriflBfciihy a circular east in »and, and afterwimla perfected by 
Steel punch of the size of theJ^" 1 .-odiielj Uiug sent to press. 

is driven downward Ivy a powerful screw, 1 Mixt arees, or Mi.nktakres (called, 

. ami passe* tiirough a corresponding -fir- also, the /fig- litUits ); u trilie of Indiana,, 
cular hole, carrying'befbre it the pe ee of ip the northern part of the Missouri Terri- 
Tnetal which is punched out. The pieces lory'. (See Ituiiam, Jlmcrican.) 
which arc thus cut, art; brought to the Mim cuts Felix, Marcus; u native of 
standard weight, if neerksary, by filing w Africa, who, about the close, of t|»e second 
rasping; and the deticieht pieces, together and the commencement of the third centu- 
wilb the comers and pieces of the plates rice of the Christian era, attained to u ixm- 
leflt hy the circles, »re returned to the sidenihle degree *of reputation nt Rome 
me.lter. The milling, by which the in- as a rhetorician. He was u Christian, and 
scription, or.othe.r impression, is given to wrote a dialogue in defence of his religion, 
the edge of die coinj is performed by entitled Octavius, of which Jerome and 
rolling the coin, edgewise, between two Luctarifiu* speak highly. This work, 
plates of steel, in the form of ruiijre, each however, was long considered to be the 
of which cohtains lialf of die‘engraved composition of Amobius, till, in 15GQ, 
edging. Gpe«5f these plates is fixed, and Baudouin restored it to its real author, 
the other js movable by a ruck aid piu« Another treatise, Dc Fato, has also bceu 
fon. The coin, beiiig placed between ascribe^ m him; hut from the difference 
them, is carried along hy the motion of of style which it .exhibits, when compared 
die rack, till it has made half a revolution, with the other workj sonic doijbts are en- , 
and received the whole impression on %>s tetjamed «as to 'its* authenticity. There , 
'* edge. The most important part of the are two English translations of the Octa- 
coining still remains to btrdoue, and cou- vius. ' 
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Minuet (French, menurt); a French tmmlier were descended from Minyasv or’, 
dance, in slow time, which requires great because they were natives of the land of *'■ 
grace and dignity of carriage. It was; the Minya\ who had occupied tlk? emnf-j’ *. j 
.therefore, considered as the touchstone try from JoHios to Orchomemia.—2 
*f an elegant dancer, and is admirably . people ofBaiotift, pearOrchatpepus. Their * 


»ne ot 
nemi!-. 


have Itad, at first, a quicker motion. Ac- 1820). 

fording to Selmburt, Lully (IfiOd to lfih'7) * Mi<P'f.i.kts ; die inhabitants of the 


was the inventor of the minuet, and Louis 
XIV is said to have danced the' first m 
HHH*, at Versailles^ The name is derived 
from ins mi (little), on account of its short, 
measured steps. ‘ 

Mimtf; a division of time, and of an¬ 
gular measure. The degree is divided 
into fit) minutes. r I'he divisions of de¬ 
gree-, are tractions, whose denominators 


Swthem Pyrenees, in Catalonia, and in 
the French depaj“nief>ts oWhe Upper and 
Kfisteru Pyrenees, on the he ights of tint 
eliaiu of mountains vvhidh forms the hotm- 
dan Itetneeu Fftjicc and Spain. They 
ar<; tnostly herdsmen, hunters? coa|-bur*i- 
ers, Ac. They are- warlike*and inclined 
to plunder* They also accompany travel-. 
lers on the mountain-passes, and receive 


increase in a sexagesimal ratio; that is, a high pay for thqjc protection, in war, 
minute i> = or ,-Mienud = -,- c Ac. they uie dangerous partisans, who qflett 
of a degree. Minutes are expressed hy deseend iuto »Fran«e in troojis. In the 
acute ti‘'ceiii«,tlius'the seconds l>) two" ; war with Napoleon, they made them* 
the thirds In tim e In the eornputution of selves ihrmidahle to the French troo;»s in 
time, a minute is the liOth part of an hour. - Fata Ionia. • 

Mi. nut oi.i, Hetuv, banm Menu \ou, IVliqrr cos’; an island in the Atlantic, 
was horn at (iVncvii, of a Savoyard family, ocean, near tiie southern coast of New 
m 1772; entered the Prussian military scr- loundland, beloiuring to‘Fraiitf*; lat 
vice, and was, at a later period, tutor to -17 1' ,V: Ion. 5<i 3 2(/ W. To the south 
prince Charles, son of the kimr. In 1I-20, of it lies Little Miquelon \P(tUe .Miquelon), 
he married the widownfharon Von Wat/- wiiich^smee 1783, has been connected 
dorfi She aceompanied him on his sci- witit it hy g sand-bank. These islands 
eutilie expedition to Egypi^nmtle under are under the. dejection of the command-' 
the royal pattonage. He returned in aift of St. Pierre (sec Pidnr, Si.\ and are 
1822. A par^of his collections was'lost o< cunied onkaihv’yll'w families engaged 
h\ sliij(.wreck ; the king of Prussia pur- in tfr ■ * , 

chased the remainder ljor the nov'museum rtrfBEXtV Hon ore Gabriel Ricquetti, 


in Berlin, for almut .*15,000; Among his #ount of, sft fiimous for his-influence in 
works are. rotiM.derations omtlic Military the French revolution, was born March 9, 
Art (dd ed., 18 It!); On the Ancient Paint- 17-11*, at Bignonpin Provence,’and died at 
mg on Glass [in connexion with Kla|iroth); Paris, April 2, 1721. He .sprang from a 
Journey to the Temple of Jupiter Am- f celchruftvl family. Nature gave him vio- 
mon, in the 1 lesert of Libya (Berlin, 182-1); lent passions and a robust frame. Educa- 
Addilious to uiy Juiirrio^', Ac. (1827); tion might haw mode him a Truly great, 
and Description of un old Heathen Burial 1 man; hut the propensities of his genius 
Place, discovered at Stendnl in 182(1 (lier- 1 w ere checked, unTl dioNlevclopement of 
hn, 18*28). The L-utmksk has also pub- hi* energies perverted. When M years • 
hshed Souvenirs d'Efpfpte (Paris, I8 ! 2t»: of age, he entered a. military hoanliug 
English, London, 182/). The travellers school, whore he ^studied mathematics, 
arrived at Alexandria, from whence the made some progress pi music anddraw- 
buroness went to Cairo, while her husband ing, Rud became a proficient in bodily 
visited Cyrene (»j. v.), determined the po-. exercises. But as his gnoral education 
sitimi of the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, nt* wu^ entirely neglected, flic most vehement 
Siwali (in 29° 12'M.luu),and, after return- passions grew‘with his grplvtji. While 
ing to Cairo, visited Thebes.' The works yet a lioy, He published a eulogy qn die -* 
alaive mentioned contuifi unmerous en- great Condf*, am} sojne pieces in verse, 
gravings. • • A>n leaving school, he entered'the military * 

Minyv. ; 1. die Argonauts t were so service; and his intercourse with^rouBg , 
called, eitlier because die bravest of their and'disaipatoi officers made him familiar . 
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t with all their vices. His active mind, Sophia rejoined him there. He then 
’ however, could hot renmiu idle, and he toolt refuge in Holland with bis mistress. 
And all thebopks which he could procure "The offended husband entered ft. com¬ 
op the military art. He also fell in love; plaint for seduction. Mirabeau was con# 
and his paqjuon was marked by all the- denoted to, death, and was decapitated in 
impetuosity Of his character. if is father, effigy. In Holland, he went under the 
who sykematically thwarted his incli^a- name of St. Matthew , and lived unno- 

• tions, now procured bis confinement in n ticed witii Sophia, his books, and some 
fortress on the island of Re. ye was friends. During the years 1770 and 1777, 
even on the point of having hin^. se’^t to »he supported himself ami his mistress al- 
ti»e Dutch colonies. But the friends of together by his lit.-mry IuIkuk Among 

, the family succeeded in preventing it other things, Miralicau translated, m eon- 
This abuse of the paternal power deeidetl junction with Durivul, Watson’s History 
the sons hatred of despotism. Ailer his of Philippe II. Learning that his father 
lilieration, lie* went, as a volunteer, to accused him of the blackest offences, he 
Coreiea. j He distinguished himself and avenged himself by sembug abroad hliels 
obtained a commission y captain of dm- against him. His father novV effected a 
goons; but as his fader refused‘to pur- violation of international law, mid a police 
chase him* a regiment, he abandoned, officer was sent to Holland, with letters 
.though unwillingly, the military prufe*- of arrest, signed by Arnelot and Ver¬ 
sion. During tin* war iu Corsica, he gennes. Minds au and his mistress were 
wrote a memoir respecting it, with re- arrested, in 1777, without the eonsentof 
marks on die abuses ofi the Genoese arts- the Dutch governor. Mirals-au was iii- 


locsacy. and gave it to las father, who de- carcemted at Vincclmes; but Sophia, being 
, stroyed it. in eonfi.rniity’ with the re- far advance#! in pregnane}, was resigned 

• -Ijuest of las father, he now settled in to the inspection of die police. Alier !ier 

Limousin, and employed himself in eulti- deliterv of a daughter, she was conveyed 
rating the eaith and in conducting law , to the convent of St. Clam, at (lien. Dur- 
kuits. But he soon Ixvcaiue weary of lu« ing an imprisonment of three years and n 
situation. . % domestic circumstances, half, at Vincennes, Mirabeau wrote die 
moreov r, were, hnhappy. In 1772, he oclehj-atcd I^ellrt.s a Sophie ; J*ftrts origi- 
had received, in Aix, the hand of Made- nale.% de Miruinau (171(2, 1 voU.J. Of 
moiselle de Marginane, an aniitjple young Uiese, Lettns er’-ihg du Donjon tie fm- 
lady, with prospects of large fortune, .mines (1777— 17S() t .‘{ ynk), a new edi- 
BuSt his extravagant propensities soon in- tiou appeared iu Ic20. Tlieir accent is 
volved him iu a debt 1110.000 litres, passionate, arid the style is various, flow 

llis contentious and inflexible father took ing and forcible. Minds-nu's health was 
advantage of t)ie e'mbaYTass#»»a;iisofiiin^on, much affected by Ids confinement,' and, 
and obtained, from the ('tiateleUm<J L > yri‘n. under many bodily sufferings, lie wrote, 
an interdict, by which he conlineunim to with the assistance of Calnn-fs Dictionary 

• his estate. Here he published his Ls-ay of the Bible, bis Erotica Jiiblion, a very free 
on Despotism. He soon after left his picture of the excess's of physical love, 
place of confinement, to avenge an insult among different nations, particularly the 
offered to his sister ; uud a new Idtn de Jews. At the same time, he projected a 
cachet imprisoned him, iri l77f, in the* grammar and a treatise' on mythology', 
castle of if, from whence lie was trails- translated Joha^uus Scntndus, and exposed 
ferred to Joux, near I’ontarlier, iti 1775. tlie abuses of desjmstie authority m his 
Here he first saw his Sophia, tin: wife of energetic work on Lettrea de Cachet. As 

•the president Member, a man of advanced he was denied (taper, he tore out the 
age. She was well uffectetl towa/ds him. blank 1 (gives in the iK^iiming and end of 
His passion for her soon became ex- tlie books allowed linn, lie eoneculod 
tremely violent But St. Maurice, tho the leaves in the lining of his clothes, aud 
cojnmander of tlie fortress, was hip rival, left the prison with tlie manuscript of his 
In order to escape from the persecutions Jjttirea de Cachet thus sewed in. llis long 
of tiiis man anebhis father, he fled to Di- incarceration had wearied liis j>ersecutors- 
jon, whitheg his mistress. followed. * He « The judges also saw that tlie conduct of 

Vj'wrab seize#), and his father obtained new, Mirabeay’s„futher, whose own character 
Vleftcns of arrest Meanwhile M. de , was far from moral, could only proceed 
Maiesherbes, who was then minister, and from revenge aud liatred. Tint son was 
felt much good will for the y oung Mira#*, therefore released, At 1760, imd seems 
' beau;-gave him a hint to emajKt from the' to have»become reconciled with ilia fatlier, 
country. J|e fled to Switzerland, and for he lived with him, and left tlie pater- 
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nal mansion only to obtain the revocation k 5 JuM.jusqu' au 19 Jane., 1787 (1769. ;? 
of the sentence of death pronounced 2 vote.). This work was an indisercef. 
against him , in Pontarlier, injwbich her ' disclosure of his political manoeuvres, lAd 
.succeeded in 1782. At the same time, was written in the'tone of a libel., It' 
Sophia recovered her dowry and freedom, excited general reprehension of a man so 
Minibe.au ifow returned to Provence, and unscrupulous as to make of the secrets of 


tried to effect a reconciliation with his 
jvife. But nothing could overedme the 
upjwsition of his wife’s relatives. lie 
therefore had recourse to the law, and a 
process took place which was honorable 
to neither party, and which his wife 
gained. Mirabeuu now went to London.® 
t lis letters show that his opinions respecting 
England were not,-in general, very fa¬ 
vorable. He wrote there the* Considera¬ 
tions snr fOrdre de Cinrinnatus —an or¬ 
der of .which In* disapproved, as the be- 
gimiiug of a niilitai} aristocracy in the U. 
States. Ho likewise wrote against the plan 
of, Joseph II to make, the Scheldt free, 
and, against Lingnet’s famous vvork,-r-his 
Doules mtr la lAtx rtt dr I'Escaut. I Fe vvas * 
also « coadjutor in the French journal, 
published in London, Lc ('ourrier de. CEu¬ 
rope. In his subsequent writings on the 
Caissi d'Eseompte, the Ihmqu t lie St. 

('harks, the .‘Idiom des Fault, he dis-'isss- 
ed the grounds of public credit, iui(l of 
speculations in the puhjic stocks, accord¬ 
ing to Adam Smith’s principles, with much 
eloquence. Tins and the satirical por¬ 
traits of famous persons, brought his 
works into repute. He nevertheless so¬ 
licited in vain, of the minister of finance, 
(’alonne, the office of" consul in Diuuzic 
or Hamburg. Hejtum li ve« ksome months 
of 178ti in lieviin, and then went to Bruns¬ 
wick, hut returned to Berlin ill the same 
\ear, probably vvitli secret commissions, 


and the confidence of h» 
friends and the government, an offering 
to the# public appetite for scandal. The 
vvqqk wpt condemned, by the parliament, 
to l>e burnt by the common hangman. 
When the estates were actually Convoked, 
he went to Provence for the purpose of 
being elected; but the noblesse of the prov¬ 
ince refused hen a place Smong them, ou 
the ground that none were entitled to it 
but the possessors oT fiefs, ife was now 
chosen, by acclamation, a deputy, of the 
tliiftl estate, where he soon "obtained an. 
immense influence. The 28d of June was - 
one of the most remarkable days of hi* 
political career. It was decisive of the fate * 
of the monarchy. • The king, after making 
important concessions in this memorable 
sitting, had ordered the assembly to sepa¬ 
rate. The assembly, however, rernainAl 
together in tlieir seats. Tlie marquis 
of llrezo, master of cerentonies, came to 
remiud the assembly of the Orders of tfie 
monarch. Mirabeaii, in the name of hi* 
colleagues, made the celebrated answer, 
“The commons of France.have resolved 
to delibyate. We have listened to the 
king’s.e.xpositiou of the views which have 
been suggetfed to him ; ajid you, who have 
no claim to be organ in this assembly,— 

\*m. who have here no place, nor vote, nor 
right of sfHwking,—you ar^not tile person 
tiY^**i*5td us of his discourse Go, tejl yqttr 
i mister that vve are liere by the order of 


from his court. In Berlin he collected Abe people*, and that nothing shall drive 


information and projected tW phut of,tlie 
ingenious, but far from faultless work, De 
la Monarchic Prussienne , which w as exe¬ 
cuted by his friend MauviHon. (q, v.) Hi» 
description of Frederic II is esjieoinlly 
admired, lit 1787, Mirabeaii returned to 
France. Caloune having convoked tlie. 
iiotabfes, Mimbeau brought out his Denon- 
eiation tie Mgiotagr, au Roi et aur Nota¬ 
bles. The king, on account Of the offen¬ 
sive character of this (Nitnphlct, ordered 
tlie author to he imprisoned; but he 


us hence but the bayonet.” Mifabeau had 
alreadt made an unsuccessful, attempt to 
establish an understanding with the min¬ 
isters, with a view of relieving tlie dis¬ 
tracted state of his pecuniary aft ire. 
Negotiations were afterwards entered into 
lietvv ecu hint and the court. He required 
a pension of 40,000 francs a week, 
the promise <?f such a diplomatic or minis¬ 
terial post as lie should select, after the 
^’establishment of the royal authority. , 
They> demands Were conceded, and he 


escaped, and wrote a continuation pf liis received the pension for several week^. I| 


Denunciation dr IVIgiotage. lie now 
wrote liis Jh'is aiur Iiataves. At that tim* 
there also appeared (von JQoUni asserts, 
V. 400, without the. consent.,of Miraheauj 
the letters ou the Prussian court, written 


was agrdbd that a dissolution of the as¬ 
sembly should be effected ky an expres¬ 
sion of the will of the nation, and that a 
new assembly should he convoked, com- 
posed of men of more moderate opinions. 

VI*L*1 . . .■ -■_ ____ 


in confidence to Caloune, Entitled His -0 While the negotiations were pending, 
toin sterile de la Cour de Berlin? ou Cor- Mirabeiu redoubled Jiis activity iifthehs- 
respond, <fun Voyagew ‘Franfais, depuis semhly,,amf at the Jacobin club. Sus- 
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/ pfc-ions wert) already entertained of his proofs of a revelation: and, in fact, a rev* 
defection from the reiplutiormry party, elation is itself, a miracle. If one claims 
, ahd clamors had already been raised to he a teacher from God, lie assert* o mi - 
• against him, when a fever clpsed his raculous. communication with God t this 
stormy Ufe, ^pril 2,1791. The news of communication, Jtowever, cannot he visi« 
his decease was received with every mark ble, and visible miracles may therefore be 
of popular mourning: his funeral vvas ' neressaty to give credibility jo, his preten- 
*solemnized with the utmost pomp. Ills shuts. To those who deny the possibility 
ltody was depositeil iu the Pantheon, of miracles,* a revelation is impossible. 
C ' v from which, however, in 179ft,.his,re- ATI** use, then, of a miraculous interposi- 
; mains were taken and dispersed by the turn in changing the visual course of nature 
populace, who tlien stigmatised him as a is to prove the moral government, of God, 
royalist.—Mini beau was the creutmv of 1 ami to explain the character of it. As to 
his passions; the early restraints, which the nature of miraculous events, we may 
had been imposed upon him, served only distinguish those which do not appear su- 
to inflame them ; and, w ith all the re- |«crnntural iu themselves, but are rendered 
, sources of genius. a decision and energy so by the manner in which they are pro¬ 
of will which yielded m no opposition, ait duced, a« cures of diseases by a tpucii or 
audacity of purpose which shrunk Ini'on: a word, and those which are sujicmtifiiml 
no ditficnUicst lie. united an insatiable am- in themselves, as in the burning hush 
bition. His orations are collected, in the which was not consumed, the stopping of 
work entitled Mirabfou print par Jui-iiitmr the course of the sun, & c. In proof of 
- f 1791. 4 vols.1 and in the Coth-rfum rompl. nurncnh.Us occum'nces, we must have 
iks U'nmivr cU Mirahtan a r%issrmbl<r recourse to the .same kind of evidenee n* 
natioualc par MtUtn ^1791, etc.. 5 vols.', that by winch we determine the tnith of 
. ,ht Exp n't ik mirabeau { l^Ol), Lit l res historical accounts iu general; for, though 
inrdit <,* <te Mirabcau. piM. par Viirij ff*ur- miracles, iu consequence of their extraor- 
is, Ifijfi, 2 voW), m his tEarns aratuirex diuary nature,challenge a fuller and more 
(complete, at Paris, 1HI9, 2 vols,), and accurate investigation, -till they do not 
(i'urrcs choisus dr Mirahtau (Pans, lS’20). admit an investigation conducted on Wif- 
' ConcerttVig his connexion with tlie court, fhrent principles, testimony lieing the only 
tiie Memoirs of Mad. Campan (Paris, lc‘2.1, assignable medium .if proof fin - past events 
ft vols.), eontaiu some remarkable di<cio- of am kind. While some writers have 
stires. The. fifth Iwraismi of the .Wpnnins ehtm Iv denied the possibility of miracles, 
dts Conttanporaips (Paris, lt^24) consuls others have, with the same result, denied 
of ft car j tarts, contamiinr^ \Em. sur AJtr/i- the possibility of proving the occtinvn •»: 
ixrauet son EjMtpu,sa Eh Ulfrrairt ftprlvh, of a miracle^ Hume’s argument on this 
tic. J “*■**. point is, that it is contrary ,V experience, 

(flatin, iniranditm, a jvimdpr, llrat a miracle should Ik: true, hut u is not 
a prodigy: in the original Greek, , contrary ti exjiorienee, that testimony 

is usually defined to he U deviation should be false; it is therefore more ini- 
from the course of nature, or an event in probable thift the miraele should lie trim 
a given system which cannot Ik: account- than that the testimony should be (ids**, 
ed for by Urn operation of any general Without dwelling on the ambiguity of the 
principle in that system. But this drfmi- ^expression “contrary to eX|ierioiiro,” it 
tion seems to omit one of the elements of tuny lie replied that the improbability 
a miracle, viz. that it is an event produced arising from a t brut of irjaruncr of such 
by the interposition of unintelligent Power events is only equal fw the prolmhility pf 
for moral purposes; Jc»r, otherwise, wo their nqictition, this Iwmg the precise 
*■ must consider every .•trangc*j)heri<yjnenon, measure of the improbability of their ]*er- 
vvhieh our knowledge will not ixirmit un formulae. To assert that, because inim- 
to explain, as a rniraciilousK-vent. To tin: eles have occurred, they ought to occur 
Tatb^ist, who does not admit tlie .existence again, or frequently, is to render a miracle 
of a Supreme intelligence., a rniraei.? is an . imjHWsible ; for an event which is fre- 
^mptwsibility, a contradiction in lerrnn. A (gicntly hcrurriug would cease to be a 
miraculous event cannot, indeed, qftjove juiraele. The existence of n Supreme In 
the existence of God, for it presupposes it; telligence^ being allowed, the infrequency 
but.it may prtivC tlie moral government of miracles, hr their lying against'our ex- 
of the world liy the Deity, or the divine pericolic, is tio afguttviit against their oc- 
character of a communication winch-cummce. Uume asserts that a miraele is 
ciaimo*to come from him. it is in this a cornet^of improbabilities; Mid there is 
light that we roost consider ikiracleu as th« no peed of denying this assertion, as is 
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1 usually done: tlbc improbability of a inira- - 
do ia weakened by considering it on event 
in the moral system of the universe—not 
* a causeless' phenomenon, or ‘a useless 
violation of nature; and the improbability 
that the testimony to it should be false is 
strengthened by the publicity of the event,* 
the intelligence and honesty of the wit¬ 
nesses, the consideration of the results 
which followed it, &o. Further thmi thisi 1 
the testimony, under these circumstaneps, 
is a fact which it is more easy to account 
for by allowing the event testified to to* 
have actually taken place, than to have 
recourse to any other hypothesis. In ex¬ 
amining. the different objections which 
have been ‘urged Against miracles, it will 
be seen that th«y ause, iti general, from a 
neglect of the existence of a moral sys¬ 
tem : when it is objected that they are 
against the usual course of nature , that is, 
against all we know of the government of 
fits!, it is forgotten that they are entirely 
m accordance with his moral government, 
and that experience as fully proves the 
evMt'tice and nature, as plainly teaches? 
the diameter, of this government, as of 
tin physical system of the world. Most 
of the miracles, of which history is full, 
may, indeed, lie put aside from want of 
sufficient testimony, from their being use¬ 
less, unnecessary, or even unworthy of a 
wise and good lining, from the circuin- 
Kinnc'v that t lie workers of them did not 



tain project of suffering and persecution, _ ’ 
come forward and testify their belief, and 
wlien all these results are declared to haye 
been produced to prove the divine origin * 
of doctrines calculated to elevate hum«q- . 
ity, and the divine mission of teachers, ' 
who spoke as ijo man had ever before , 
sfjoken,—we are not surely to refer tltese to 
the illqpions of credulity, or the jnggbngd . 
of imposture. It is not possible, in a work 
of flns Hhture, to go into a minute exami¬ 
nation of particulars. The subject is 
fully and ably .treated in Campbell’s Dis¬ 
sertation On Miracles, in Reply to Hume; 
in Puley’s Evidences of £?hri|tianity; in 
Butler's Analogy of .Natural and Revealed 
Religion* aud numerous othei* works, to 
which we must ac^Ter the reader. ' 
Mirage; an optical phenomenon, pro¬ 
duced by refraction. The pntisual eleva¬ 
tion or apparent approximation of coasts,, 
mountains, ships, tyid other objects, has ^ 
long been* knowp under the name of , 
looming; atid, if the same phenomenon is 
accompanied by inverted images, rit is 
called a mirage.. Tfie mirage is frequent^ 1 
observed on* rbe surface of the sea by 
sailors, and oji dry -satiny plains, as in 
those of Eg\ pt, where it was repeatedjy 
seen by die i'reneh, during their campaign 
in dial country. The appearance pre¬ 
set, ted is that of a double imlfjc of the 
object in die air; one of the images being 
in the natural puaition, the other inverted. 


lay any claim to divine agency, from their 
having Iteen without results, &c. Wc 
mnv also reject those whiefi are referable 
to false ocyoptions ; t lulls: which arc 
mt rely; tentative, that is, belonging to a 
series of attempts of which some were 
unsuccessful; those which are doubtful in 
their nature ; those Which are merely 
exaggerations of natural events, &o?, es- 
jtoriaily if they are unconnected with odi- 
ers of a different character, or with moral 
effects: so miracles which arc in support 
of ati established orecdf protended to be 
wrought by men vested with a divine 
character in the presence of credulous dev¬ 
otees, if dioy do not belong to any of those 
above eitqd, are to lie looked upon with 
suspicion. But, when tniruculoiis [towers 
are claimed to be exerted by the opponents 
of what is established in public opinion 
and supfiorted by public authority, in the 
face of opposition^und incredulity, by men 
1 without influence or friends, and wh&i 
they convince and confound tffcir bitterest 
enemies, and produce «a change in their 
lives oud characters us a proof of their 
conversion,—when these whnessdb, witR 
no interested motives, but with tlie ccr- 


so. as So resemble a natural object aud its 
inverted iillage in the water. It may be 
produced whoever the rays tif light meet 
iij an oblige direction, the surface of a . 
less refracting mediupi than that iu which 
%ft.y • were previously moving: they are 
, thus turned hack into the original medium 
in the same direction in which they would 
be impelled by reflection taking place at 
the common surface of the two mediums. 
The surface of the earth op sea, becoming 
heated, communicates a portion of its 
caloric to. die superincumbent layer of air, 
which thus becomes less dense than tho , 
superior layers. • The rays of light which 
proceed freqp an object in the heated layqj *’ 
will tflen lie bent downward, and thus ar¬ 
rive at the end in such a direction as to 
cause tho object to ap)iear aliovc its actual 
poskjpn. In. the desert, where the surface. 
is perfectly Jevel, a plain thus assumes the 
appearaucc of a Ipke, rf fleeting die shad-, 
ows of objects within umUnround it, and 
the thirsty traveller is often tantaliaed 
widi this appearance, which recedes, as, 
‘by approaching it, he changes the angle 
of direction of die rays which enter his 
eye. Th^ mirage is commonly* vertical, 
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that is, presenting the appearance above- 
, *described of' One object over another, 
lilfc a ship above its shadow in’ the water. 
Sometimos howtiver, the. images are hor- 
- izdutal. Op. the surface of the sea, iho 
.phenumenoiAimy also bo produced by the 
' difference of moisture in the layer of air 
, in contact with the water add the superior 
layer.- (Sec Optics.) % > 

Miranda, don Francisco, the earliest 
martyr of freedom in Spanish ^fhierlca, 

! Was bom at Caracas, of an ancient SS]«ii»- 
‘ ish family, llis grandfatlier was govern¬ 
or of tht- province of Caracas. At the 
age of twenty, 1#' travelled through a great 
part of America on foot, and afterwards 
received tke commission of colonel in the 
Spanish sen ice. The g<r, enter of <Juati- 
mtila employed him on several im|»orpmt 
occasions. Ip 1783, he Visited the C. 
States, and then travelled on foot through 
, England, France, Italy and Hjtain, against 
which he cherished Up* bitterest hatred. 
In 17t&fjhe was at Petersburg, and Cuth- 
• arine* endeavored tQ engage him in her 
service, bin the event in France drew 
lutn to Paris. Here iie was employed on 
a mission to Pjp, and, through .Petition V 
influence, was fip{Miinted major-general. 
Under Dumouriez, he was second in 
command in Champagne and Holgium, 
and his AtII as an engineer and tactician, 
united with his uncommon talents, olitain- 
ed tor him the esteem of the rejRihlicans 
in Paras, as well as the respect of the ar¬ 
my. When Dumouriez enterfd Holland, 
Miranda w r as directed to'./esiegt; Mae*- 
rricht, but, bcbig unsupported by geneipt 
Valence, was ♦obliged to abandon tbe 
siege. In the battle of Neerwindcu, 4^* 

; commanded die left wing: IJumourkv.,, 
.imputed to him the loss of the battle; but 
the charge was refitted by Mi ram la, in an 
aide and ingenious defence. Dumouriez 
and Miranda had both declared against 
the Jacobins; but the forniei now liecume 
an object of suspicion to Miranda, who 
coimnunicated his fears to his friend Pe¬ 
tition, then a member rtf the committee 
/;f public safety, and Miranda,was ordered 
to anest the commander. (See flrwmi- 
riez.) The Girondists, however, soon fell 
tstibre the Mountain jorty, and Miranda 
was obliged to appear In-fore the revolu¬ 
tionary tribunal. He was not convicted 
of the charges brought against him, and 
the hill of Robespierre delivered him frtfm * 
prison. Having, however, become sus¬ 
pected by the directory, he was again ‘ 
thrown into prison, and, in 17117, was con-* 
demned to transportation, but fled to Eug- 
lanil. In JdOfl. he returned Paris, ami 
* ** ’ * 


was again banished, for tukfng'part in an 
opposilioti to the first consul. Genoral 
Miranda now devoted himself, with all tho , 
energy of bis character, to the accomplish- % 
ment of his long cherished scheme oQ’ 
overthrowing the Spanish dominion in 
Ainoijca. Having procured some secret 
assistance, he sailed from New York in 
180ti, with one ship and a number of vol- 
jjrupcrs, and touched at St. Domingo, 
where he cbartcrei^two schooners. On 
arriving of}’the roast, the two latter wore 
•.captured by Spanish gvardacasta*, and he 
was obliged to escape with his ship. In 
August, he landed m Venezuela; but ltis 
attempts to rouse the inhabitants were, 
altogether tmsuccessfid, and he found 
himself compelled to reimbnrk. In 1HJ0, 
lie renewed his attempt with more suc¬ 
cess (sis' (\i!ombia\, hut was finally obliged 
to capitulate to the Spanish general Mon¬ 
teverdi-, Who, m violation of the articles 
of his surrender, treated bun as a prisoner. 
Miranda was sent to Spain, and confined 
in the dutigeons of the imposition at (’a- 
di/., where lie died, after four > ears’ un 
jirisomnent. The monks caused lus Iwdy 
to bi' thrown out without burial. Mi¬ 
randa was a man of great energy mid sa- 
gacitj, full of resources, bold, active and 
intelligent, 

Miuanooi.a. Giovnrmi Pico della, count 
and prince of Concordia, wurnamed tbo 
Phanu, one of tin- brightest ornaments of 
literature at the time of the revival of let¬ 
ters, Imre in I ftid, was the youngest son 
of Giauiiniicf*wo della Mtnmdoln and 
Julia, of tlie iibhle family of Itoianlo. His 
youth was marked by au <afiy display of 
latent, and, being destined for the church, 
lie vva* jilaced at liologna, to pursue the 
study ot the igtnon law, at the age of lour- 
teeieyenrs. Two years were sjxMit in this 
i course, when his growing repugnance to 
the stud),and his inclination to philosoph- 
R al and scientific subject^, led him to visit 
the diflerenl parti- of Italy mid France for 
the purpose of observation, and to attend 
the most celebrated schools and most dis¬ 
tinguished professors. - A fk-r seven, years 
of the mo*t assiduous application, he. went 
to Rome, arid, in 148<i, pro(xise<l IKK) 
tlicscs ot| ail subjects, which he declared 
himself reaily to defend, according to the 
custom ofalio times, in ppblir. He chal¬ 
lenged all tlie learned from all countries 
,16 dispute with him, and offered to |>ay 
the egjiens* s of the journey to those, who 
came from a distance. No one ventured 
to appear ngjiinst him, arid the envious 
Vndeavored to implicate him in a charge 
of heresy. 1 Mirandoia refielled the charge, 
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in' lus Apologh, a work foil of profound Mini am, the sister of Moses, directed 
erudition. To deprive his enemies of the Hebrew women in their rejoicings 
every pretext for their accusations, be de- alter the passage of the Red sea. Havtpg 
tenmned, although not insensible to love »q*ol>on against Moses, on account of his 
'juid its pleasures, to lead the most, rigid' marriage with fin Ethiopian woman,fiho " 
course of life, and to devote himself en- was struck with kyrosy, atnk shut out of. 
tirely to letters. In consequence of this the camp seven days. (JVum. xii.) She 
resolution, he tlirew into the. lire live died at Kadesit. (id. xx, i.) 

IWks of amatory poems in Italian, t|tc 1 Mikkhond, or Mihchoivd. (See Pre¬ 
loss of which is much to he regreUe^ stan literature,) * ■ 

None of his writings .on this subject qus ftfiRSMR. Mirrors are surfaces of p i!- 

ished metal, or glass silvered on its poste- > 
rior side, capable of reflecting the rays of, 
light from objects placed before them, and 
exhibiting to us tlieir irn^ge. There ate 
three classes ol mirrors,distinguishable by 
the figure , of their reflecting surface : 
they arcwplairi, concave and convex. The 
reflexion of light my either of these inir- 
rors observes the constant law, thqt the 
angle which the incident ra\ makes with 
the reflecting surface is equal to tire an- , 
gle of reflection. When a person views • 

..w ■ . .. i -i_ i*___» 


subject }ju 
l*een preserver!, except a commentary on 
a canzone of Girolamo ltenivteni, in # 
vv hit’ll he follows the notions of the New 
1'latonists in rcwjiect to love. Having 
next applied himself to the study of bibli¬ 
cal literature, he published the fruits in his 
Ikptaplus, a mystieul or cabalistic ex¬ 
planation of the history of the creation, m 
which he derives Plato’s doctrines from 
Moses. Two years after, he published 
a treatise in ten chapters —Dr Elite d 
Uno— in which he aimed to unite the 


opinions of Plato and Aristotle. Mirate * himself in a looking-glass, if he measures 
dolu died at Florence, in 1494, where he the size of which lie apjwars on tffe glass, 
jtad lived some time in terms of intimacy the image will always be one half his re^l 
w ith some of the most learned and rlistiti- magnitude; for, as the image appears be- 
gttislied melt of the age, particularly Lo- hind the glass exactly at the distance of 
renzo de* Medici and Politinn. At' the, the object before it, the mirrqr will l^y 
time of his death, he \v;is employed in‘. half way between the person and Ins 
great literary enterprises, to which his image; so thut it. will cut across the cone 


treatise against astrology must be consid¬ 
ered us preparatory. Ik* was considered 
by his contemporaries a miracle of learn¬ 
ing and genius. Paolo Giotio says that 
the. immortal gods had united in him all 
rare gilts of mind and body.* In judging 
of Jus works, it is necessary*, however, to 


which comes from his image flPhis eye, 
half way between us base and its apex: 
rite base*of the cone is the image seen, 
the ap*\ is at die pupil of the eye, where 
all the rays Cron i the image are united in 
appoint. Confute mirrors are those whose 
jwdished surfaces, are spherically hollow. 


remember thf* state of letters at the lime Tfte properties of these mirrors may be 
when be lived. 11 is nephew Giunfmn- Vjtely miderstood. when we consider tlieir 
ecsco Pico was a disciple of his, hut not siTrlitce as conqiosed of an indefinite mun- 
equat to his master. , tier of small ^planes^nll of which make a 

Mike, Noel de: n good engrave* oY determinate angle with each 1 * 1 'other, so as 
Rouen, among whose works are oruu- to throw all the rayg to a point This 
mental engravings accompanying the point called the focus of the mirror, 
writings of Rousseau, VolUfire, Boccacre^ where all image of the ojiject will !#• 
and Fufoptuine. His l»st works form formed in an inverted jxvsithm. The dis¬ 
part of the beautiful Galrrie de Elortmt. tance of this focal point from the >urliice 
He died in 1801. / of the mirror vvli«h the curvature is mod- . 

Mikevki.t, Mi-hacl Janson, a famous* ernte, will Ijp equal to half its radius^ 
poilrait painter, l>orn at Held, in lft >8, Conoafe mirrors are of great imjKutance 
was the son of n goldsmith. He first in the construction of reflecting telescopes,, 
intended to lieconte an engraver under in which they are commonly railed spec- 
Wierinx, hut, at a lot *r jieriod, studied the via. *tetee Telescopes.) The employment 
art of painting under a paint** named of concave mirrors in collecting the heat 
Bloeklandt. .lie is said to have painted of the sun’s rays fruiw*tbe whole of its 
10,000 portraits, and to have reeeivetjl * surfac^ to a «higle point, thys aceumulat- 
high price for them. Mire\*lt was a ing a Very great degree of "heat, for the > 
Mennonitei of a very amiable disposition, combustion and fusion of various natural 
He died in his native city, in 1041. His substances that are infusible in the greatest 
eldest son, Peter Jinrevelt, is also esteemed# heat eapuhle of being produced from ordi- 


«a*ii painter. 


nary fire, mav be exemplifieil, ninoag tltfise 
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of modern date, by the burning miVror of' 
«M. de Villotte. The diameter of this 
itpstoi gpecidum was three feet eleven 
’/inches,' and the distance _ of its focus 
fnVtn the surface was three fret two- 






which is im fo^tis, will behalf the radius 
of convexity behind their surface, and. is' , 
called tlic negative or imaginary -focus, 
because the rays are not actually collected ^ 
as by a concave mirror, whose foetid w 


inches. Thf composition of this metal f colled real *—In the earlier periods, with 
was of tin and copper, which reflects th« 4 wjtiich history makes us acquainted, rofr*. 

light very powerfully, and is capable ofoa, “ l “ .- **— — 

‘high degree of {>olisb. Whniexposcd to 
the rays of the sun, by doctors’Harris and 
.I^csagulicrs, a silver sixpence war tiA-itcd 
In seven and a half seconds when placed 
in its focus. , A copper lialf-peuuy was 
melted in sixteen seconds, and liquefied in 
thirty-four seconds *, tin was melted in 
three seconds, nud a diamond, weighing 
four grain*, lost seveu eighths yf its weight. 

The intensity of heal obtained by burning 
mirrors or .lenses, will always be as, tin 


rors were made of metal: the Egyptians, 
Greeks and Romans marie use ofrneUiHfc 
^nijrors, Pliny, in his natural history, also 
mentions the use of obsidian for this pur- 
}«>se. Gold and silver, highly polished, 
r w ere employed by the Romans for mir¬ 
rors, which were richly ornamented with 
precious stones. The forms were various, 
hut most commonly oval or round. 

MisChna, or Misna j the code or collec¬ 
tion of the civil law of the Jews. The 
Jews pretend that, when God gave the. 


area of the reflecting surface exposed to ci written law to Moses, he gave him also 

-1 ■ , . • _ _*' _ It ‘_I.. ... _* 


die sun is to the area of the small circle 
of light collected in its focus; thus the 
diameter of the spot*of light at the focus 


another, not written, which was preserved 
hy tradition among the doctors of the 
synagogue, till rabbi Jtida, sumamed die 


of VillettcV mirror, was 0.35H of an inch,, Holy, seeing the danger they were in, 


and \h# diameter of the mirror, forty-seven 
piches: In nee the ahea of these circles 
was tts 0.358* to IT 2 , that is, the intensity 
of die sun’s 
times at the 


ray. 

focr 


y» was increased 17257 
focal point. The loss of 
light occasioned in passing through the 
medium of which the lens is compos'd, 
togetliePwith dial lost hy reflection from 
tl»t; surface of mirrors, must, however, be 
deducted from thin theoretical ode illation. 
{For further information, see Hunting 
Mirrors.) Concave mirrors fc fiord many 
curious illustrations of ili<4*iicculiar prop¬ 
erties ; for example, w hen a person stands 
in front of a concave mirror, a little further 
from its surface than its focus (or half^ie 
' radius of it* conyavity), lie vyill oliserij* 
his own image pendent in die air before 
him, and in an invert'd jrwuIou. ( This 
image will advance and recede with hiru; 
ami,, if he stretch out his hand, th^ image 
wiH do the like. Exhibitions have ls.eu 
brought belore the public, in which a sin¬ 
gular deception was obtained by a large 
concave mirror. A man living placed 
• With 1»» head duw nwards, qn erect image 
■of him wan exhibited in its fociA, while 
his real persbn was. concealed, and the 
•place of die nflrrer darkened: tin* sjiecta- 
toreWere dien directed to take a {date of 
fndtfhHn his hand, which, iu an ibstant. 


through tlu-ir dispersion, of departing 
from tin* tradition of their fathers, reduc¬ 
ed it to w riling. The Misna is divided 
iuto six parts: the first relates to the dis¬ 
tinction of seeds in a field, to trees, fruity 
tithes, &r. ; the second regulates the 
manner of observing festivals; the thin! 
treats of women and matrimonial cases; ' 
the fourth, of bosses in trade, Ate.; the 
fifth is on oblations, sacrifices, & c.; und 
the sixth treats of the several sorts of puri¬ 
fication. {Sec Talmud .) 

Misdemeanor, in law ; a crime ol a 
lower nature? f'rinus and mistlnneanors, 
properly speaking, are merfc synonymous 
terms, tliougb, m common usilge, tli« 
won! rrimt is made to denote audit 
offences ns qre of a deejK-r and more utro- 
ciums dye : while smaller faults and omis¬ 
sions ol' less consequence, are comprised ' 
tualer the gentler name of niisdemtttwft 
c only. 

Miserere (fj'iiu, hai'e mrcy); the name 
of a relebipted church song, taken firom 
the fifty-seventh jwahn, itcgumiiig, in the 
Vulgate, Jtfisvnn met. Dunum. . The i»w- 
mrc forms jiart of certaiu liturgies, and 
various great composers have taken it as a 
subject. The miserere of Allegri (q. v.) is 
particularly famous; and thisolone, muig 
by the jwpal elioir, iu thc rapc&a Sistimu, 
in the Passion week, wouul repay the. 


was dexterOuslyAdinngwl fur a dagger, or _ _, _ 

some other dangerous weapon. Convex ‘•trouble of a visit to tlic “eiertigl city”- 

mirrors are chiefly employed as ornaments « • 

in atwrtmenu. The objects viewed in ■ ‘ Via* reflecting, surface «f a *cyl«i»d«r ha* 

,1 ' ,i: m o,Wied hilt seen in nn erect >K5ew l *‘e;c.i<uialty used iu cMtirnl wniwcqietri* 

tlicse are OiinuuiMUHJ, out seal m an erect &>r u> ( ,j| 8U}rtw , or deform- 

ppmtioii. Tlie images apjieur to emanates piftnres) reguh# shapes, whan reflected fro* 

froma'pdidbeimidUic mirror: this jKiuit, *u C ft nurflice. , 
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ae name gjvttn topictures 
representing the dying Suvton—A terrible 
disease,produced by on obstruction of the 
• bowels, is also called by this name.' 

" • .MisjOiicordia (mercy; in Greek,iAtej) 
was persohifieit as a deity. She bad a 
celebrated alter in the market-place of 
'• Athens,constituting on asylum.— Mistri - 
wrftas Domini is the name given to the 
second Sunday after Easter, because the 
mass for this day begins with Misericor v 
dias Domini cantabo, in^ternunu — Miseri » 
rordc (Frencli) wasalyi the name of the 
^dagger of the knights in the middle ages. 
' Eauchet derives its name from its putting 
, men out of pain when irrecoverably 
wounded, or from the sight of it causing 
the vanquished to erf’ out for mercy. 

, Misiina. (See Mischnn. ) 

MrstTBA, or AIistra ; a city of Greece, 
in tlio Mores, capital of the; department of 
Laconia. It lies nearly a league from the 
ruins of Sparta, which hav e supplied mate¬ 
rials lor its construction. Before the Egyji- 
liau e\|M>dition to the Morea, it couiain- 
, <;d tiOOU inhabitants and sevend churches, 
literary institutions and innuulartorics; it 
is now a heaj) of mins, inhabited by about 
130 families. 

Misletof, {viseam album): a Eurojiean 
plant, growing jmrasitically on yurioi^ 
trees, and cehhrated on account of the 



have hitherto been made to raal^'^if' 
plant frola theearth have felled. Ttoofigfe 
the misleloc Mcommon euoughoaewtamy 
species of tree^ it is very seldom found oil* 
the oak, arid a specimen of this is pre¬ 
served in France as a great rarity. BifrfL 
lime isr in|de from the berrie# and bark, 
which are lioiled in water, beaten in a 
moftar, and washed ; but this article is 
usually ipanufncruped from die bark < f 
the hojly. The American misletoq grows 
on tr^es fltmi about Iat. 40° to the gulf of. 
Mexico, and also in the Wert India 
islands. 

■ Misnomer, in Ja\y; a misnaming or 
mistaking a person’s name* The Chris¬ 
tian name of a iwreon should always be 
perfect; but the law is not eo strirt in re¬ 
gard to sermunesf p small' mistake in 
which will, lie overlooked. • • 
Misprision ; a heglect, oversight or 
contempt (from mtspris, French, con¬ 
tempt). Thus cancijplment of known 
J reason or felony ig misprision. In a 
larger sense, misprision is token for many 
great offences which are neither treasAn, 
nor felony, nor capita I,*but veiy jnear them;, 
and every' great misdemeanor which hath 
no certain name appointed by law is 
sometimes termed misprision. , 

Missal (from the Latin missals), m the 
Catholic liturgy; the book which contains 
religious purposes to which it was couse- the prayers ami ceremonies of tlfP'mass, 

.. m. 11 ...I l>» • 1 ... L!.. . . .. ^ 1* 1* aar.1.1 ...I I,it tliA 


It was formed by collecting the sejiarate 
liturgic bosks formerly'used an the reli¬ 
gious sert ices, particularly tlic Oralorium, 
Lectiomrium,jbvangeliarum, Anlipkmari - 
ump die Canon, Jfc., for the convenience 
pf tip* priest. The greater part of these 
prayers and ceremonies ,are very-'ancient, 
of them have come down from 
tl'i times o£ the popes Gelasins I and 
Gregory' tlie Great (q. v.); ■some are even 
older. Considerable deviatibns on if cor- 
ruptions, \\ hich had, in the course of 
time, crept into the Missal, 'induced the 
council of. Trent to request of the pope 
a revision of it. Pius V, in 1570, required 
the Missed, which hadbeen.revised 
a jointed, dichotomous shrub, with sessile.. his direction, to be Adopted by the whole, 
- oblong, entire, and opposite leaves, and 
, small, yellowish-green flowers, the whole 


crated by the ancient Celtic nations of 
Europe, particularly when it was found 
growing on the oak. At the time of the 
w inter solstice, tlie Druids, who were tin* 
priests and magistrates of these people, 
went into the forests accompanied by tlie 
populace, and, at the fool of au old oak 
liearing this plant, built au altar, sacrificed 
victims, and performed various other reli¬ 
gious rites and ceremonies. Some relics 
of this superstition still remain in Franc?; 
and it is also the custom in England to 
hang up branches of this plant at Christ¬ 
mas, mixed with other evergreens. From 
the same cause, for a long time, it sustain¬ 
ed a high reputation us a medicine. It Is 


forming a pendent bush, from two to fire 
feet in diameter, and, in winter, covered 
with small white berries. These berries, 
are very glutinous, and contain single 
heart-shaped seed. The roots of the mis- 
letoo insinuate their fibres into tlie woody 
substance of trees, and the plant frees en¬ 
tirely at the expense of- their sap, as the 
Stems and leaves are jncapablejat absorb¬ 
ing moisture. A11 the attempts wHich 
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Catholic churcfc, with the - exception qf. 
those societies which, for more titan two 
centuries, had followed another ritual with . 
the consent of the papal sue. This form 
of the. ^man Missal has been retained 
until tlie "present time; the changes 
made by pope Clement VIII and Urban 
*VIII*(the latter under the direction of 
Bellarmin) extending little tieyond altera¬ 
tions of single expressions- and the addi-; 
tion of a few new inosaes, width'are. by , ( 
mean? among the best. The earliest "" 
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printed missal is the Missalepcr 1 diusAn- 
i u Circtdum Man Ambrosumo compositum 
" {Milan, 1475, fob), which was followed by 
•the Misstde secatidum Consuetudinem Ro- 
. ifuuuz Curia. (Rome, 1475). Those, and 
earlier ones, composed for r particular 
' churches, Especially if on panfleunent, are 

• objects of bibliomania. (For tile Bedibrd 
Missal,see Bedfartl.) The latest editioft of 
the Missak Romanian is that of Pijon and 
Paris (1828, 4to.}.* (See Liturgy.), t * 

« Missal, in German, is also the name of 
,\he largest letters, because formerly the 
missatia, or mass-books, which contain tlm 
songs jukI •ceremonies of the mass, Here 
written or panted with them. It is the 
same with the French canon, which prob¬ 
ably defived its name from being early 
employed on some \vx»rk relating to the 
canons oftlie church. * 

Missalis (Latin): the money paid to a 
clergyman for a mass read for the dead, 
at a Catholic timers l. 

Missions ; Missionaries'. Even in 
thp curly ages of Christianity, it was usual 
for Christians, either at their own impulse, 

* or at the desire of the community, to go 
into neighboring and distant lands, to 
preach the gospel; and, except in a 1’eW 

*■ particular cases, Christianity has been 


the papa! hierarchy, in thU cast) coincide# 
with the interests of relimon; and, before' 
England had acquired tlie superiority hy 
sea, Catholic Eurojie was more jelosely 
connected with the other parts of th^ 
world than the Protestant comltriea were; 
moreover, the Catholic whureh had monies, 
whom the pope could send wherever he 
pleased ; and, finally, it was more wealthy 
than tlie Protestant church (see Propa¬ 
ganda, and Jesuits) ; not to mention, that 
jealous Catholios^nersunded that this was 
the only saving fail, had a much strongei 
incitement to undertake the difficult 
work of conversion than Protestants. 
The principal missions of the Catholic 
church, are those to China, the East In¬ 
dies, and Japan. In die- lust named 
country, though Christianity had once 
made considerable progress, it is now 
entirely extirjiated. Pm in China and op 
tlie Coromandel coast, the settlements 
established for die diffusion of Christianity 
still continue. The events whjolt fol¬ 
lowed the French revolution contracted 
the funds of the missions, and checked 
their nctiv ity. According to the .Yourdlcs 
Lettres edifiantes dcs Missions ik la Chine 
tt dcs /tides Orientates (Paris, 1818—20, 

5 vols.), there are yet three bishoprics in 


particular cases, Christianity has been ® vols.), tliere are yet tliree bishoprics m 
propagated, not by arms, but by persua- Cltina, endowed by the crown of Portu- 
sion. «Tbus Augustine (q. v.L with 40 as- gal—those of Macao, Pekin and Nankin. 


sion. .Thus Augustme (q. v.), with 40 as¬ 
sociates, was sent by Gregory die Great, 
to preach the gospel amomj the wild 
Saxons of ‘Britain (537). The German 
church was also established in the eighth 
century, by similar preqrhers of the gos¬ 
pel, who ivere afterwards called miqsiftna- 


Thp bishop of Pekin, however, lives at 
Macao, I because no missionary is permitted 
to reside in Pekin, except the mathemati¬ 
cians, pliysSi inns and artists in the service 
of the court. Besides the seven prov inecs 
which belong to these three bishoprics, 


ries. More has been done tor the‘sup- thereareotfierprmiiiceso^tbe Chiiieseem- 
port of missions by the Catholic church p|re belonging to the mission of the icequrs 


port of missions by the Catholic church 
than hy the Protestiuits. Various reckons 

' may be assigned for this: tile interesMif , 

ablk Dubeis, a French missionar^ju Ins 
* Baron Reichlio Meldcgg, doctor of dieology, Betters Oil the Suite of* CJnidjanity in 
aad professor of ecclewast.oall history at the India, &C., gives a not very encouraging 

zss&i strwks tsat&x **?*■■ a-***. •»«*»•» >■»« 

observes, "Some of the masses of Uie Roman made more progress 111 Last Tonqunq 
’Missal irfe founded on stones apt sufficiently where there *01X5 780 el lurches and 87 
j-tfftciitkaied, some on evident tables, for in- monasteries. China and Tonqifm together 
daaee, ihc mass of the *Lance<i Chnsti, of t be contain 080,000 Christians. According to 
ffn-.mtto Cmru, of several saints, ice. Others . . ’__ 

eoniain prayen gro,s m their Spreswuns) as, (or d'‘‘ uiissionaiy reports lip to *8epb M, 
instance, fforpm tuum. Demine, quod n unci tt 1824, there were in China alone 40,287 
sanguis, quem potar i. udhtereat rii>< tribus m<ri* , Christians, 20 Chinese and >1 European 
H fac, ut in me tom rtmaneat ' sceUrum macula, priests, and 2!> schools for boys, Rlld 45 for 

iiiF iii the praye* iminematfly after the adminis-. which 12 sw hol&ro HVC pug I 


vicaires aposlotiqucs. Of the state of the 
Catholic mission in the East Indies, the 
ablk Dubeis, a French missionar^ju his 
Betters on the Suite of Clirionnity in 


tag it the praye* immediately after die ad minis-, 
tration of the. htet^ quod ore s u mjeinm «_ Don#- 
nt,pm,ra m/htc captamu a, >x dt/ntune.rt ttmvoraa 
dot nobis remedium smuptUrnuml—Hee Wider 


Latin. The Russian ecclesiastical mis¬ 
sion, established in Chiua in 1727, is uot 




clerjry and the consent of government, lias , the ilussion #!er 
, rigb^fochange the,mi*#aJ. - , gUBge. in 1 


met* in the Chinese liui- 
2, a new Catholic mission 
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was instituted m Thibet A princess, was principally observ 

■whom ou Italian had converted to Chris- women-* consequence r 
tianity, appointed him her first minister, which snook many wet 
and requested of the Propaganda 80 mis- missionaries sent by the cc 
famines for tin* conversion of her subjects, often mcnly "fanatical f 
Fife Capuohjns were accordingly sent, pentance, and made the 
The splendor of the Catholic worship at- sion upon tne female sex. 
traded and won over the gentle and igno- exorcises, in the churcln 
rant children of nature in Brazil, Mexico, other places, repeatedly 
die countries Ijing on the Andes, and disturbance of the public | 
Paraguay, and several missions have* the nthnl^r of tuissionan 
therefore, lieen mtrodifbed there. Th<f chapels amounted to 370. 


,new republics propose to restore them as 
schools. The Catholic church has also , 
shown great zeal in endeavors to win 
I lack the favor of the jMiople, and to re¬ 
store the lost infiueve of the church in 
ievolutioniy.es] France and Italy. The 
than ralir faction, ns ir was called, which 
included stale and cliureh in its plans 
of reform, cooperated in these attempts. 
Preparatory to the jubilee year (1825), 
there were missions in Koine, which were 
devoted to religious exercises, and which 
proclaimed absolution. According to the 
.Ilinaiutr du ('Urge ite dVance pour l'Jin 
1824. a congregation of missions was 
(htabiished in France ns early as 181(J, 
which, unlike the old French seminary 
for foreign missions (in ('hum, Cochin- 
China, Tonqiun, Stum and Pondicherry), 
was destined sulolv to restore die Koiuau 
Catholic religion m France to its forrni rhn- 


wos principally observed among the 
women—* consequence of the revolution, 
which snook many weak minds. The 
missionarifes sent by the congregation Were* 
often mcAly Tanatical preachers of res 
pentance, ntd made the greatest impres¬ 
sion upon me female sex. Their religious 
exorcises, in the churches at Paris and 
other places, repeatedly produced great 
disturbance of the public peace. In 1824, 
the i*rtnl*r of missionaries in their 372 
chapels amounted to 370. Thes eplrtsde 
la fox were enemies of the charter (be¬ 
cause it established religious toleration), 
of a representative government, and eveu 
of the Galltean church. Tile provincial 
of the Jesuits, at Paris, who had o, college 
in thp village of Myiy. Rouge, near Paris, 
exercised a sort of secret spiritual govern¬ 
ment, * which extended over several prov¬ 
inces of the kiugdoin, principally the 
southern mid western, and was connected 
with the Spanish aposdblical junta.—Upon 
the state of the CathMic missions, see the 
('hoix dea Lttires tdifianks (critea des^Mia- 
sions (trangerea (2d <Mit. of the above- 
cited IjtUrcs edif i, A: <\, Paris, 1824). They 
consist chiefly of geographical, historical, 
political and literary information, relative 
to the missionary countries, Chinn, India, 
the Levant, and America.—*Atnong tlie 
Protestant* who have distinguishecPdiem- 
selves iu the work of missions, are the 


porianee. Besides this, there was a congre¬ 
gation du St. Esprit, destined for the serv ice 
of die ho-piuvls and missions'. For this do¬ 
mestic mission in France,'a mtiison princi¬ 
pal, with a seminary for novices, was in¬ 
stituted, which, ifi some dioceses, furnished 
priests to •tin* destitute parishes. To ac¬ 
complish, at tin* same time, a |>olitica) and 
religious restoration, a crowd .of Jesuits 
had entered France with the Bouillon*; 
they were called pm a de la fox', they ed¬ 
ucated u great number of pupils, not only 
in theology, lint in other branches of 
knowledge, and, by this mtyins, kindled a 
religions enthusiasm, which, in some in¬ 
stances, amomitud to fuuuticisin. In the 
seminary of 8t. Sulpicc, at Issy, near 
l'ai'is, such enthusiasts were educated as 
missionaries. They lived by the most 
rigid rules, and studied with great fervor. 
As the fathers of the faith could procure 
httle aid from the btshojis in general, tiiey 
formed a sort of separate church, and de¬ 
pended ujion the aumonerie, which was 
restored much upon- the same Winning on 
which it existed under Louis XVI. The 
friends of this religious connexion took 
tulvantage of that tendency to mysticism 
which prevailed in Europe, and which 
• N, . v 


British, the JDanes, and the Germans. 

KiPii, tluv Society for promoting Christian 
Knowledge Was founded .in England; 
aud^in 1701, the Society for the Propaga¬ 
tion of Christianity in Foreign Parts. In . 
1704* the richly endowed Royal Danish 
Missiomuy Society was founded by Fred¬ 
eric - !^, wliic[i still continues its exertions 
at^Tranquebar, on the Coromandel coast, 
and in whose service Knapp, Ziegenbalg, 
Frauke, and others, distinguished' them- , 
selves, frauke, in Halle, took the first 
%teps towards the education of missiona¬ 
ries ; Ziegenbalg established tire first soci¬ 
ety, in 1707; and the first report appeawel 
at Halle, in 1718- 4n the Society* 
for the 'Conveigion of Negro Slaves iu m 
the Wcst*Intlies was established, among 
whose undertakings the sending of Chris¬ 
tian preachqrs to Southern Africa and 
Anstmlw is particularly worth) of nate 
The United Brethren began their missions 
in 1732, and soon sent infcwiotiaries into 
all poflts of the world. Missionaries have 
uot only -lioen sent to the heathen, but also 
to ignorant and mistaken Christians; and. 
the whole system has, undoubtedly, con¬ 
tributed much to the diffusion of the gos-^ 
pel, though, it cannot be denied thft, in* 



A .missions’ 


the choic? ofpereons and means of instruc¬ 
tion, aiid in the objects proposgdfund the 
institutions founded, many r» istA.es have 
been committed, through *partiaf views or 
ftusdirected zeal. As the Fu/riish litid 


, . ■ » ^ 
without acknowledging himself a meipber' 
of any established church, entered, under 
the character of a Biblical (Christian, into 
the service of this society, which sent him 
to Asia: at Bussora, he had disuusaion^ 


Christianity the most cfFectiiu^monns of with the Fabians, or Ohrigtiaus of fit. 
civilization, particularly in their colonies, John, which are printed in the Jewish 
the government has aided the mis-ioinry Expositor. 12. The Edinburgh Mission- 
societies iu their objects. Aiyong the . arv^Society,,founded 17Ft>, lias missions 
religious associations in Great Britain,, in Tartan', and in the fiusoo country, in 


which collect yearly about JC4W),000 by 
voluntary contributions, are the following: 
1. The 1/union .Missionary Society, found - 


the neighborhood of Sierra Leone. From 
1701 to 1817, 11 ^missionary societies (."» 
in England: I in Scotland, 1 in Den- 


ed 1 ?!wliicli has 2nd branches in ulf mark; 1 in Germany—that of the United 


‘parts of the^orld. 2. The ('hurch Mis¬ 
sionary Society, for Africa and the E:isl, 
which support* SO missionaries in -15 
places, 8. The-Smveiy for thy Propaga¬ 
tion of the Gospel in Foreign Farts, w hich 
has confined itself principally to North 
America, and employ t*d, in 1823. over SO 
missionaries. 4. The London Auxiliary 
Society iu Aid of "the Baptist Highland 
Mission. 5. The Home Missionary Soci¬ 
ety, founded in IS IF, has 25 missionarits 
, jusaeluri ’ in 20B ‘tillages; 50 Sunday 
schools, contaiiiiiig ‘28ti8 children ; and 
labors t<> form ullage libraries. This so- 
, cicty was very necessary, as then* were 
found to be d!4 villages with 110.-144 
souls, in England, destitute of religious 


instrifftion. 


The London Association 


Brethren; d in the Id States) founded 
10 missions, which, in 1810, occupied 48F 
missionaries, most o£ whom lieloitgud to 
the Inked Brethren, and 303 of whom 
wen* snpiKilled by the British societies, 
85 by the German, and .'17 by the soeie- 
ti> s iu the L. States. They also supported 
a great number of phy-ieian-, farmer.-, 
laborers, and their families. More than 
150 missionaries labored in Asia, above 7t« 
in Alrien, and above 200 in America. In 
1824, the whole number of missionaries 
exceeded 50(1, v of whom d70 wens sup¬ 
ported by the British. In Paris, the iTul- 
ximstie and Lutheran churches united to 
form a missionary society. Their object, 
however, has been not so much the con¬ 
version of the heal ben as the instruction 
of poor children, and they have already 
opened schools for several thousand chil¬ 
dren. In Germany, where the Inked 
Brethren educate most of tin* mis-ionnrio- 
tor ‘heir <wvn and other missions, u eu* 
are al-o sofietics for the education of mi - 
sionaries iu lb rlin, Basil, and other places, 
w hich obtain their funds for instruction 
bv voluntarv contribution*. The Berlin 


in Aid of the Moravian Missions, which of poor children, and they have elirndy 
employs Itil missidiiaries. 7# The Wes- opened schools for several thousand ehil* * 
leyau Methodist Missionary Foointy, which drvn. In Germany, where the Inked 
lias more than 50 regular mi»*ioiiaries, and Brethren educate most of the mis-ii marie- 
over 25,100 proselyn s, principally anjong fir ‘heir own and other missions, ti en¬ 
tile slaves in the colonics. Its schools are nl-o societies for the education of mi- 
contain ovex80UO children. It also tfiain- sionnries iu lb rlin, Basil, and other place-, 
tains missionaries at Paris, and in the w hich obtain their funds for ki-nuetion 
south of France. 8. The Baptist Mission- by voluntary contribution*. The Ibrliu 
ary Society (17F2) has more tlmr. 10,000 Missionary Onion, established by the king 
-children, in the East Indies, under its di- <jf Prussia" in No vend h r, 1828, numbered 
rection. F. The Missionary and Tract then over BOO contributors. The British 
-Society of the New Jern-alVuj Church, societies also support an institution fir the 
founded in 1821. 10. Continonud So* education of missionaries at Sierra Leone 

ciely incorporate] in 1818 ; tliev have Among the means by which missionary 
Ur missions. 11. A London. Society for societies aim lo aeeoinpiish their object-, 
promoting Christianity among the Jews, one is the tnuisiution and distribution of 
which sends missionaries to T’olaod and the Bible. (See IliUe Socidics.) Al- * 
Holland; and a laidies’ Missionary So- though the judgment of the missionnrie-, 
ciety instituted tor similar purposes, which . especially in the East Indies, lias in* 
4jas twelve missionaries, among whom are always 1 k*‘*h equal to their zeal, yet the 
fmt converted Jews. The former has vital power of Christianity inis displayed 
in its service a German, JosephHVolf, of itself m an extraordinary manner iri many 
Halle, deseetitied from Jewish parent^, countnes. The inhabitants of the fioci- 
who was converted to the Catholic ojturci^ ety islands, purticidarly those of Otalieite 
instructed jii ^Ffibingrn, and at Rome, in (q. v.)* h$ve embraced , Christianity, Mi l 
the Seminarium Rtmunum , where, having much progress has algo been made in th< 
expressed doubts of the infallibility of the , Sandwich islands by the American and < 


pope, he was thrown into prison: he thttfi, English missionaries, in 
left*the Roman Catholic church, ana,, punfighed in their lung 


and books have Ik**!' 
igttagu. Similar re- 
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have sometimes united with th$V> ; 
>ject an attention to the ethnogtsp-^ 
geograpiiy of the country, wwch’v 
the highest commendation —wfili 
as JLoaitifii in North America, and the 
Danish mission aiy Monrad, ,who was’id ; 
Africa from 1805 to.1809, and published 
Materials for a Description of the Coasts, 
of Guinea (Copenhagen, 1823). The* 
inissionhriea have also rendered great ser- . 
Vip»*to*tbe study of languages; as, for, 
example, in the work of Blumbardt (in¬ 


sults hard atteaded the labors of the Wes- bjoU 
• leyan Methodists, in . the East Indies, as, main 
for instance, at Trincomalee and Colora- ~ l — 
bo, on the island of Ceylon. A school 
1 lias been established by them, for tbo 
gratuitous instruction of poor Cingalese 
children. Among the most active pro¬ 
moters of Christian civilization, in the 
British East Indies, by tbo establishment of 
missions and schools, was Dr. Middleton^ 
bishop of Calcutta, who died in 1822. Dif¬ 
ferent sects have supported missionariesln 
the same places, as, for instance),in Madras, specter of the missionary school at Basle), 

Comparative Observation^ upon the Con- 


Calrutta and Bombay, without any inter¬ 
ruptions front sectarian disputes, and have 
assisted one another with the utmost cor¬ 
diality, Fo,r the batter promotion of tlftir 
common object, the Danish Kust Indian 
mission has even given up to the English 
Society for ilte Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, 11 societies of native Chris¬ 
tians about Tranqtiehar, in establishing 
which die Danish missionary Schwartz 


ncAtou between the Indian Languages, 
which are almost all related to the San¬ 
scrit (Basle, 1819). In the conversion of 



thin Australia, Marsden, is ode of the roost 


intelligent missionaries. He does not -at¬ 
tempt to convert savftges without prepara- 


Imil lK*en \eiy active. The English Ben- * tion, hut provides* for their instruction. 


eal Missionary Society lias also been very 
active in the East Indies. According to 
its fifth report (1823), it had erected four 
chapels anil schools. Attached to oue 
of the schools there is a printing-office, 
at which 117,000 copies of the Holy 
Scriptures, in English and the native 
tongues, have been printed at the exjiense 
of the society. The condition of the 
chief Dunish missionary society, at SeraOi- 
pore, in Bengal, on die Hooghly, which 
attends particularly to the instruction of 
heathen and Mussulman hoys, is repre¬ 
sented to be favorable. From their printing- 
office, translations of the whole or parts 
of the Holy Scriptures have been issued 
in 27 languages of Central India. Among 


and endeavors to guard against the jiew 
vices Which attend the liegiunings of civ¬ 
ilization. (See .Vtw South Wales , an<f, 
.Yew Zealand.) Amoug the latest mis¬ 
sions of the United Brethifen (see United 
Brethren, and Greenland), that established 
among the Calmuck tribes* Reserves to lie 
mentioned. They sent two misoionaries, 

Zwick and Solid], from Snrepta, in 1823, 
to die Cttimueks, among whom, by the 
aid of yhe Russian Bible Society (which, , 
causeil the Bible to be translated into Cal- . 
muck), they distributed the Holy Scrip- * 
turns. Tlieir report is given in the Bibii- 
caPJoumal, published at Petersburg(1824). 
The great opjiBbition of die Calmuck, 
infests, • however, induced die khans to 


the English missionaries at^ Serainpore, threaten an* emigration, anB the mission 
Marshman the celebrated author of jhe was giveii up from political views. On 
Claris Sinica, has particularly distin- the othei; baud, die missionary Corruthers 
guished himself by bis researches in ‘exerted himself, with great zeal, in die 
Hindoo literature. The great number of* conversion of the Tartars in the Crimea, 
languages, especially in_ Mnlubar, is a and a new station has been established on 


great impediment to die success of the 
missionaries, who, it is desirable, should be 
able to ojMirate by pfecept ns well as by 
example; and many local obstacles—the 
power of the Bramins, die division into 
castes, &c.—are also impediments in tlieir 


the Caucasus, 
missions'of the 


The whole numlatL of 


Hair or 

limited Brethren cost^hi 
1823, about $33,090, besides the support 
of 55 retired iftissionaries and 53 children. * 


The society receives the largest contribu¬ 
tions from Holland, Deiimurk and Swe- 

waybut their schools, and the simplicity den. .Concerning the conversion ogAhe » 
of their lives, tend to improve the char- Jevys >> Christianity, in London, Berlin, 
acter of the'natives. Of South Africa, Peteraburg,. Dresden, Breslau, Minden, 
where the chief missionary station (since* Koijjgsberg, Posen, &c., thq first public 
1802) is Bethelsdorfiand whegs the United report of roe Berlin Society, established 
Brethren now support lpissions at three in 1822, appeared in 1824. It has issued *•' 
places (^e Latrobe) , an agent of, the Brit- a stereotype edition of the New Testa- ,* 
ish Missionary Society—Caftipbell*-has ^tnent, in the Hebrew language, and sent a > 

' given an account (London, 1815). Mis- missionary to the Polish Jews, wl»o Hun ,, 

• • .-W. ’ 45* •- *> 
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7 *. succeeded in' gaining attention li more 
.'** than one synagogue, There are, fit pres- 
gpt, in Germany, .over 30 missiowiry and 
i ■■ auxiliary ‘ missionary societies, fvlio are 
, ccfanected with the missionary »eietv of 
Blade. Th* Basle society issues a litho¬ 
graphed correspondence ; other societies, 
at Hamburg, Letpsic, Berlin, &c., publish 
j r yearly reports : mid others, as at ^tiritgiirt 
, and KonSgsberg. in Prussia, puhhsh mis- 
, sioharv iottnidls. In Sr. Gall rlpert*is a 
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more sions in the West Indies, Worth America n 
pres- and South Africa. According to the 72d' 

{ami number of the Transactions of the Evan- 
> are gelical Missionary Societies in the'East 
tv of Indies, there an? now upon the mairt * 
litho- land of Injjja 49 missions, l^on Ceylon,. 
eties, and three, ou other islands. In Ceylon 
blish there arc 75 missionary schools, with 
tgiirt more than 400fpBcholurs. The principal 
mis- ^missionary societies in the U, States are the ’ 
is a following: American Board,of Foreign 


, sionary jottnidls. In Sr. Gall there is a following: American Board, of Foreign 
. ladies’ missionary, society. The great Missions, founded "in 1810; income, in 
* missionary school established at Basle ^ 1829—30, $ 10(5,928 : American Baptist 
. not only educates the pupils (of Board of Foreign Missions, founded in 

1 whom, in 1821, there wen: 33, in four 1814; income, 1K10, $12,000 : Board of 


classes, instructed in all departments of 


Mhwions of the General Assembly, fouiid- 
it the explanation of scriptural e<ft818 ; income, 183(V# 12,(532: Method- 
uii the llcty^w and Greek; in istMissionary Society (1819),income, 1830, 
Inglish and Arabic tongueg; in $13,128; American Home Missionary, So- 
ison of tbo Koran with the cictj (1820), income, 1K{0, *33,229. Tho 
' * the Bible : in geogniphv, w hole income of the various Mk-ionarj. 
geometr;. and astronoinj ; in Tract, Education, mid Bible societies, for 
uging mfd-drawing) for the 1830, was about $500,000. The Amcri- 
d Dutch.'missions, but- has can Board of Foreign Missions has six 
1822, maintained missionaries stations in India, one at Canton, four in 
\ppusc, dt the stations on the, the Mediterranean, siv in the Sandwich 
rt Black seas. One of theft; islands, mid 35 among the Indians of tbo 
i. Aug. Dietrich, has under- 1'. States, employing 59 missionaries, mid 
Mr. Macphorson, the superin- 175 assistant missionaries. The hoard 
' the Persian translation of tho ha« printing establishments at Bombay, 
nant, and has also superintend- Malta, nud in the Sandwich island*, from 
lication of several biblical ex- which the Bible has been issued in eleven 
irecepts into the Persian Ian- languages. The number of scholars in 
translated the work «f Grorius their schools is -17,550'. Tho ex|«>nditnre 
i of the Christian religion into during the 20 years from its foundation 


the Latin, fclngljsli and Arabic tonguej; tu 
the comparison of tho Koran with the 
precepts of'the Bible: in geogniphv, 
arithmetic, geometr. and astronoinj : in 
rhetoric, singing mfd -drawing) for the 
English and Dutch.'missions, but- has 
also; sTnce 1822, nmjntaiiicd missionaries 
at its oV/:: expense, dt the stations on the 
♦ Caspian and Black seas. One of thete 
missionaries. Aug. Dietrich, has under¬ 
taken, with Mr. Macpherson, the superin- 
. tcudence of the Persian translation of tho 
New Testament, and has also superintend¬ 
ed the publication of several biblical ex¬ 
tracts aud precepts into the Persian lan¬ 
guage, and translated the work «f Grotiiis 
,on the truth of the Christian religion into 


Arabic. Them visionary school established was $915,750. The annual reports of the 
* at Berlin, under tho directi<iu>f the preach- different Sock 1 lies contain all the neeessarj 
erJanicke (1800), has already sent more' information relathe to their moans undsuc- 
thjan 20 pupils to die East Indies, Sierra cess. Besidos.,the works a#ready referred 
Leone mid the Cape. The Russian gov- to in the article, flic reader may* consult 
■ernment has employed, in die Gernfe^ Lord’s History of Missions, mid Brown’s 
colonies planted algiut^SO years ago, from History of the Propagation of Christianity. 
Odessa to GandscJia in' Georgia, and AIissilomihi. (See Mmolonghi.) 
Astruchan, missionaries from Basle, as Miskisniivi, the largest river of the 
cploniul preacher*, wlio have riic^pirituaf U. .States, mid one-of the largest in the 
charge of the Germany and endeavor * world, rises in about lat. 49°, ami loti, 
likewise to operate on the adherents of iHi° 47', and flows south-south-east rill i,t 
thanrid Easti'hi sects, particular!} the Ar- falls into the gulf of Mexico, in lat. 29° (V, 
rffentans, and to gain am ss to the Mohum- nud Ion. 8(1° IKK. The length is usually 
t medans among the Pers'ml^. The trans- given at 3000 miles,; some muke it 1 us.-. 
Jation of the New-Testament. iiito%nodern Wf s|ieak without reference to (lie greut 
Persian, by tho. missionary Martin, has branch of it called Missouri. The cnmi- 
bceii distributed, and eagerly, but secretly • tiy in which the most northern branches 
muk To effect these objects, tha Rus- 1 of the Mississippi have their rise, is an 
sian emperors have conferred privileges, elevated, table land, abounding with 
not wily on the •Scottish missionary colo- marshes and lakes, thut are filled with 
nits at Kara* but also °u the e^a n gfbcaj • wild rice. From tin; same plateau flow 
missionary colony established (1822) in the numerous bnincbcH of Red river and 
the Caucasian village of Schuschi, prin- other streams, tyhie-h fell hjto lake Win- 
cijwilly inhabited ‘lijr Armenians. The nipeck, and thence flow' into Hudson’s 
Moravian 1'uited Brethren now employ* hay.# It is'not easy *to decide which of 
■ 171. trenchers of the gospel, hi .33 mi*- tlte numerous small lakes of this table 
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land should'!* honored as. the principal are nuaiy and;large outlets, hut nq 
source of the Mississippi, for travellers erable streams flowing into *it Only fbur^ 
are not agreed in determining which of or fivebiiles fellow Red river, the Atcha- . 
the numerous streams flowing from these , fhlaya lames off, at some seasons, "as 
* lakes is 4he main river. We follow Mr. much water as the Red river brings* in.- 
Schoolcraiys map in giving the latitude A little *e!ow the town of £atou Rfluge, 
and longitude ol‘ La Bush lake to the ex- on the eastern side, flows out bayou 
treme source of the Mississippi. After a Mnnshne, or Ibberville river, and passes 
vViuding course of nearly 700 miles, its through lakes Mflurepas, Ponchartmin* 
waters art; precipitated over St. Anthony’^ und Borgne, to ^he gulf of Mexico. 3!,i-, 
tails, a cataract of 16 or 17 feet perpen- 3 o«* Plaque mine and bayou La-Roinvlso 
tlicular. About 12 "miles above th$se flow <*ut from the western side before »e 
fills, it receives St. Peter’s river from tbe come 'to New Orleans; but there is no 
West, which is regarded by some as the outlet below the city till we arrive at the 
princij»al river. The width of the Missis- divisions which form tbe four months of 
fippi, for 12 miles above St. Anthony’s the Mississippi. From th? falls of St. An- 
fulls, is about li(4f a mile. Below 'the tbony to a few miles below tbe, river Des 
fills, it is contracted, for some distance, to Moinc « 0 tho Mis.*jjssippi is about half a 
200 jards. The large aial navigable mile broad.. Below tbe lipids which 
tributaries which it afterwards receives, occur at this place, its average breadth, 
are so numerous that we eau only men- before it receives the Missouri, is a full 
rion a few of the principal. About Inti- mile; and its transparent waters,its gen- 
tude 41°, tin* Sr. Croix comes in from the 1 ^* current, the number and l>eauty of its 
east, said to lie navigable'by boats 200 • islands, tlie variety and magnificence ,of 
miles. In 42 ri , the AViseonsin, also from the natural scenery upon its borders, ren- 
tlie east, opens an easy communication der it admirable beyond description. Its 
with the waters which flow into lake current hero is about two miles an houV, 
Michigan. Near 40°, on the west side, is and its average depth is about four feet .' 
the Iies Moines, 150 yards wide, und Where the Mississippi receives the Mis- 
navigable by boats for a great distance, souri, it is a mile and a half Wide. Tim 
In 30° enters the Illinois from the east, mouth of the Missouri i* about half a 
100 yards wide, navigable by boats for mile wide. When these are united, they 
more than 300 miles. A little beloAv 39°, constitute ii stream tliat is about three 
the mighty Missouri conies in from tbe quarters*of a mile in breadth, very dee]*, 
west, which is Itoth longer and broad* r with muddy waters, and a furious, boiling 
than the Mississippi above their junction, current. its average width, during the 
and imparts its own character to the rjunuindcr of^s course, does not exceed a. 
stream below. In 38°, the Koskaskiae en- mile. The influx' .of the other mighty 
t tors from tlio^rast. which tjjpverses a most lit ers only increases its ^ieptb and the 
delightful country, arTO is navigable more . boiling and whiffing motion of its waters, 
than 100 miles. Between 37° and 30°, Rs medial # curreiit is about four miles an 
the magnificent Ohio also qomes in from "hour, but It is often much greater.We 
the east. T^tis is much tbe largest eastern know not that it has l>oen pounded in. 
branch. On the west side, lie tween 35° such a manner as to justify any estimate 
and 34°, is the St. Francis, which is 200 of its leverage depth. At Natchez, about 
vurds wide, and is supposed to he imvigIR 400 hides from its mouth, we have fro-, 
hie 300 miles. White rjVer enters on the quently heard it stilted that its depth is 
same side, in ubout 31°, and in supposed to found to be from 100 to 150 fees* He¬ 
be 1200 miles long. Between 34° and 33°, tween Now Orleans and its mourbsjSve 
the Arkansas comes also from the west, hfive seen a large anchor dropped threg 
It is 500 yards wide, and supjiosod to lie times#by a vessel descending with the 
2500 miles long. Between 3.T and 32° is current, at places far distant from oaeli 
the Yazoo, on the ('astern side, between other, and it did not reach the Imttom, 
200 mid .‘MX) vim Is vide. A little above in either ease, with less than 6 ft»fath- 
31°, the Red nver comes in froiy the west. omsW cable. In estimating the width 
It is nearly as long, and brings as much of the river, we refer to *he space betwee*^ 
watur a» the Arkansas. I lore tljp Missis* t th^ banks of ^ts regular channel. At 
Sippi carries its greatest volume of water, every flood, it overspreads a vast country, 
liven above Red rive;, in high floods, principally ‘on its western side, which u$ 
water escapes from/the Mississippi on from 10 to 30 miles in breadth tiuough 
the west side, ij* many places, #vbie(^ the last 500 miles of its course; and ovost 

never returns; and below lied river, there of the water which overflows below Red 
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‘ river goes to the gulf of Mexico, without power of its current, andtfne numerous „ 
reluming to the over. The country thus trees which it dislodges on its banks, and : 
overflowed is generally without axy hab- bears away in its tide. Steam-boats are 
tufole spots, but is covered with pypress, ( admirably fitted to avoid these dangers; 
cotton-wood, or coarse grass; Lind its 1 and the navigation altove New Orleans is- *• 
waters abound with alligators. lifter die every year becoming more routined tjj 
Mississippi receives the Missouri, its' them. * Flat boats still bringdown much, 
.course is so serpentine, as to present veiy produce, but ho odier vessels tliau steam- 
4«w “riches,” or places where it is so itoats are often seen ascending.—For a 
Straight, that an extent of three $>r four piore full description of this mighty river, 
miles can be seen at onetime, bt nftkny and of the Mississippi valley, we with 
places, the low alluvial tract on its borders gn'at pleasure refer the reader to Flint’s 


and of the Mississippi valley, we with 
gn'at pleasure refer the reader to Flint’s 
Geography of that country. A consider¬ 
able part of this description has been se¬ 
lected front that excellent work. 

Mississippi; one of the U. States of 
America, between 30° f and I{5° N. lat,, 
and 88 ° and 91° W. Ion. Its average, 
length is alatut 300 miles, and its average 
breadth 100; square miles, 45,700. It is 
bounded ou the north by Tennessee, east 
by Alalwuna, south by the gulf of Mexico 
and Louisiana, atid west by Louisiana 
and the Mississippi river. Mississippi ami 
Alabama constituted one state till 1817. 
Population of both in 1800, 8,850; ia 
1810, 40,.‘{52. Population of Mississippi 
alone in 1810, 45,92}*; in 1820, 75,448; 
white males, 23,280; white females, 18,290; 
slaves, 32,814 : persons engaged iti agri¬ 
culture, 22,033; in manufactures, 050; in 
Commerce, 291; militia, 5,292. In 1830, 
there-were 38,497 white males; 32,121 
white females; -‘{3,072 male slaves; 32,587 
females slaves; 292 free colored males; 


is 30 or 40 miles in breadth. The boun¬ 
daries of this river-valley are called bluffs; 
and these an* often very steep, and some¬ 
times 200 or 300 feet in height. In sev-. 
eral places the river ranges, for a con¬ 
siderable distance neat; these blui$s, alter¬ 
nately on one side and the other; and, in ' 
a few places, it leaves the whole ulluvyil 
tract on one side. From the sources of 
the river to the mouth of the Missouri, the 
annual flood ordinarily commences ip 
March, and does not Subside till the last 
of May; and its medial height is 15 feet. 
Between the'Missouri aud the mouth of 
the Ohio, the annual flood is 25 feetr For 
a great distance below this pbint, it is 50 
feet; but it subsides aliovt* Natchez, and 
thence gradually to the mouth of the river. 
At Baton Rouge it is about .30 feet, and 
about 12 <?t New Orleans. Between the 
Missouri and Ohio, the most shallow pares 
of the channel have six feet qf water 
when it is lowest. Thence to the St. 


Francis, there aje several sloal places, 
where, at low water, pilots^ire perplexed' 
to fiud a sufficient depth. Below that 
point, there is up difficulty for yessels-of any 
draught, except to find friid preserve the 
right channel. There are no tides in the 
Mississippi. A variation of u few inches in w 
the height of the water is generally ol»8 
t served during the night, and sometimes 
during the day; hut even at the veiy 

• mouths of the river, the water is at all 
times fresh, and no ebb and flow! are 
seo&JSPrrespondmg w ith those of the sea. 
TWwmuddy Waters of the river are per¬ 
ceived by those who approach it, when 
‘the mariner in still out of Sight of land. 
It will be seen from the description here 
given, that the Mississippi is not to be es¬ 
timat'd by .its apparent magnitude, but 
by the prodigious number and size ‘of the 

1 rivers whose waters it receives. The itu- 

• iriense valley, <of which it receives <flie 
water., extends from the Allegliuny to 

• the Rocky mountains, and from latitude 
49° to the gulf of Mexico, in 29°. Its 
navigation is at all 'times attended with 

,, some danger, op account of the raging 


237 free colored females; total, 138,80(1, 
There are several distinct ranges of hilN, 
of moderate elevation, besides a singular 
succession o£* eminences -called bluffs , f 
which, in some cases, approach to the-; 
river, and. at other places, are seen seve¬ 
ral miles froip it. On the bonier of the 
river are those called Jfalnut Ifilts, Grand 
Guff, Natchez, JVkite Cliffs and Loflus 
Heights. Two ranges of hills divide the 
*«ate nearly in its whole extent, aud sepa- 
,rate it into sectional divisions. In ad- , 
vanciiig from the bottoms of the Missis¬ 
sippi, there is every where, at n greuter or 
less distance from the river, an appearance 
of iilufls, which, when mounted, spread ■ 
out into a kind of table surface, waring, 
agreeably; but, in many instances, the 
richest table ■ lands. .have precipitous . 
benches, which expose the land to be 
washed, and divided by deep ravines. 
Jn the northern payt, of die state, inhab¬ 
ited by ths CJherokees and Choctaws, the' 
land rises into.pleasant and regular uudu- 
lationH. The soil is debp, black, and rich; 
v tmd, in its natural state, both here and in 
the more, southern parts of the state, milch 
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of it is coveted with cane-brake, The is ge 
country inhabited by tlie Ohickasavvs, in ' cottoi! 
the north-west partmf the state, is charm- pos© 
ingty variegated with swells "and valloyB pact 
• of great fertility, and abounds with fine . raised 
Springs. In the lower parts of Mississip- proper 


rally best suited tfr the growth of, 
Its western border Is so much e% 
to inundation, that it cannot be ex*, 
bo be verv healthy until leveesW 
keep the great river within its 
ks. In the most fertile parts of '", 


pi, bordering on the river, neither rocks, the statl, the fores&preseut an immense 
stones of uny size, nor even gravel, are growth of oak, hickory, lime, sassafras, 
■often seen ori the surface of the ground, cotton-wood, magnolia, poplar, and otbes 
Some places are exceptions to this r§- valuable trees; and tlie swamps almond 
mark, but, in other parts, a person fnay. with express. In moist land, tbetrees aret 
perform a day’s jodVney without finding coveaed .with#long moss, hanging often 


uny stones which have not been brought 
from disturb places. In general, the suf- 
facc of this state is most agreeably diver¬ 
sified with ridges, hills and valleys, and 
•the soil is. remarkably fertile. The Mis¬ 
sissippi river washes the, whole western 
border of the state. Following its very 
meandering course, this distance is (ibout 
700 mile's. The curves of the river often 
bring it hack with \ cry little progress, 
after a course of seven or eight leagues. 
The greater part of this long line of river 
const consists of inundated swamps, sel¬ 
dom seen 
the 


on 


river. 


except by people travelling 
r. These swamps are gene¬ 
rally covered with dense forests. The 
Yazoo is the lurgesi river that has its 
whole course in this state. The Pearl is 
next in importance, and traverses the 
centre of tin- state from north to .south. 
Some legislative eftbrts base hc.ert made 
to improve'its mitigation. The Pasca¬ 
goula rises in lat. .'13°, and has a course of 
250 .miles before it enters the gulf of 
Mexico. It is capable af considerable 
navigation. At its motith,,it widens into 
an open lm*, on which stands the town 
of Pascagoula, whither many people from 
New Orleans resort during the sickly 


ithll 

five or six^Rct from the branches, and 
giving to the forests a very singular and 
rather gloomy appearance. The palmetto 
is seen in the southernSection, and the. 
family of laurels in various’ gaits. The 
laurel ^nagnoli^ (jjfagmlia grandiftora) is 
frequently seen m great perfection; and 
tb? forests abound with beautiful flowers, • 
which remind the northefti traveller that; 
he lias entered upon a new climate. The i 
sugar-cane grows*onlv on the southern 
borders of the stale. The orange and tho 
live-oak are principally confined to the 
lower waters of the Pascagoula and Pearl 
rivers. In the middle regions, figs, tohsfc- 
co, maize, sweet potatoes, rice indigo, 
squashes, melons, plums ftnd peaches will 
grow well; but excepting maize, {touches, 
melons, potatoes, and squashes, they are 
but little cultivated. Grapes^of various 
Jtiuds grow wild, and the vines are seen, 
in grojjt numbers, hanging from the 
brandies of the highest trees, like the 
ropes of w ship. Many of them are two 
or thpee, auibomc are six or eight inches 
in diaideter. Almost every species of tlie 
tfrape wou ULpro bably cqjne to maturity 
in this state/i^it tlie pnncqnd attention 
*>f the Mississippions is directed to the 
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months. The Big 15lack Ijas a course of • growth of cotton. Phis is-the? grand sta- 


‘200 miles, und is navigable for hoa(;s 50 
miles. It enters the Mississippi just 
nltove Grand gulf. Tlie Horuochitto is 
also a considerable river, and flows iifto 
the Mississippi alaive fort \dains. Tho 
other rivers and creeks *ure comparatively 
small. The quantity of land embraced 
within the state, is 31,074,234 acres. Of 
this, the Indians still claim" 11,514,517 
acrefi, and the lb States claim 1 <1,885,7GO 
acres; leaving only 2,673,957 acres prop¬ 
erly belonging to the citizens of tlie state. 
Mississippi has only about 30 miles of 
sCu-coast, and has no harbor, qxeept Pasca¬ 
goula. Along the coast are n few islands 
of little importance. Back fro*n the edast, 
the country, for a considerable distance, 
is a sandy, level, {line forest; but this part 
of tlie state is hefllthy, and!, the timber w 
very valuable. The climate o£ this state 


{lie of the state. Although its price has 
diminished nearly two thirds within a 
few yeifls, yet it is more profitable than 
any other production. Most of the good 
planters raise Indian com enough for their 
own use, and also raise hogfe enough to 
supply them with bacon. These arcfcth© 
{•rincipal and most wholesome articles,oft 
food jartlu^Vlimate, but the wealthy plant¬ 
ers are supplied with an abundance of the 
necessaries and luxuries of life. Apples 
andjienrs growimperfeeth in a few.places. 
Trorobly they might flourish on some of 
the northern higblnmls.* Natchez is much 
tl^ largest town, and the principal seo( of 
commercial, trai/sactions. Monticello is a, 
pleasant, flourishing village on.PeaH river, 
and Was lately the seat of government. 
Jackson, near the head of Pearl river, has 
been selected as the permanenj seat of 



. government A Central, l*althy 

' ^nd pleasant 'situation, but bos t»t yet 
many inhabitants., Vicksburg, belwv the 
WSluut Hills, oa die Mississippi, faf* risen 
up within a fewyears, And has already be¬ 
come a phioe^jf great trade, Granville, 
., Woodville and Winchester are fiourish- 
> mg villages. Gibson Post is a village o£ 
considerable importance; it is situated oit 
/bayou Pierre, about 35 miles above 
Natchez. Sliieldsborough, on tin? \#est 
Bide of the bay of St. Louit, is ouao re- 
.stfrted to by the inhabitant^ 'f New Or¬ 
leans during the sickly months. Wnr- 
rentoh is another thriving village on the 
Mississippi, fromSvhich large quantities of 
cotton are, exported. There are ample 

f iubiic funds for the enGqwncnt of ^pliools, 
>ut tlie blessings -of education are not 
generally disused. The legislature itas 
. done little towards requiring the establish¬ 
ment and support of suitable schools. 
This is also true of infist of the Southern 


-MISSISSIPPI VALLEY. ■ % - 

sippi. Including the vallAs of these 
‘ separate streams, the great Valley of the 
Mississippi is bounded south by the gulf 
of Mexico, and extends on the south-east 
to cape Florida. Running along that* 
cape m a northern direction, the boun-* 
dary on the east {Hisses those table deva-- 
tions which separate the waters of the 
Mobile and Tombigbee from those of the* 
rivers of East Florida. Thence* running 
tnrdhgli the country of what are called 
the* Indian nations,* and touching ihe 
north-western extremity of Georgia, ti e 
eastern boundary becomes plainly tif ¬ 
fined by the Alleghany mountains. 
There are no mountains or ridges on the., 
north, to mark a general boundary be¬ 
tween this Valley and the basins of the 
lakes, nr between the waters of the Mis- 
sissimn and those which flow northward 
into'lake Winnipcck, Hudson’s bay. and 
the Arctic ocean : but the, Valley is to le* 
considered as terminating on the nor; id 


and Western States; artd a large part of where it begins to receive its water’,, 
the children arc consequently but imper- The western boundary is, for the mo-f 
fectly educated. An institution, willed a part, distinctly marked by the Rocky 
cdilege, bits been incorporated at Shields- mountains. One of the southern riilgc-. 
'beyough. Jefferson college is at Wash- oV these mountains divides the waters of 
ington, six railed from Natchez. Schools Arkansas and Red rivers from those of 
oi good reputation have been supported tin* Kio del Norte, mat traverses tie* 
at Natchez, Wpodville and Montieeilo. Mexican states of Texas and Coaliuila to 
The principal religious denominations arc the low marshes and prairies on the gulf 
Methodists, Baptists, Presbyterians, Catlio- of Mexico. Thus the Valley of tbs 
lies and Episcopalians. The principal Mississippi extends twenty 1 degrees in 
tribeli of Indians are the Choctaw* and latitude, without including cape Florida, 


Chickasaws. Thp former are* estimated 
at 4000'; * the latter at more than 20,000. 
This state was included within the conn- ’ 
try which was {bscoveivd qnjl jiosspsseS 
by the French, who fornV^l a settlement 
at Natchez about the year 1710. Tu 17G3f 
it was ceded to the English with the rest 4 
of the French possessions east of the 
t river. * There were few white inhabitants 
before the end of tlie last centir|. In 
3798, tlie country was erected into'a ter¬ 
ritorial government, and into a state gov- 
emtaefit in 3817. (For the constitution, 
see^onstittdions of the United Stales.) 

• Mississippi Valley. , This name is 
applied to the vast f-ountA’ wlijph isf 
Watered by the Mississip{»i river and its 
numerous tributary streams, and which is 
included between the Alleghany and. the 
Rocky mountains. Mr. Flint conswers 
that it properly includes the tracts watered 
by the compaiptivnly small rivers, as t$ie 
Mobile, Pearl and otbei rivers of West 
Florida on die east -side, and the Sa-' 
bine, Brasses and Colorado of Texas on 
the west side, which enter the gulf of 
Mexico without uniting with the Missis- , 


and about thirty degrees in longitude. 
From Obirinn* point on the Alleghany, 
to the highest point of boat uuvigutipn 
on the Missouri, is 5000 miles. Be- . 
tween the extreme points of navigation 
on tlie Tennessee, and on the Arkansas ' , 
and the Red river, tlie distance is at least 
3000, miles. ' Unlike most other long and - ' 
large rivers, the Mississippi riseB in very' 
cold regions, and flows towards ihe ; 
equator. It thus waters, an immense’ 
valley, possessing almost every variety of , 
climate, and furnishes the means of 
easy and most profitable intercourse be- ■ 
tween the various sections of so vast ft‘ 
region. If we except tlie Amazon, prob¬ 
ably no other valley on the globe will* 
compare in |iize with that of the Missis¬ 
sippi ; and it probably surpasses all 
others in the richness and variety of its 
soil, and )ts general adaptation to tjie ' 
support and comfort of civilized men. • 
In extent, jt 13 like a continent; in beauty 
and fertility, it is the most perfect garden • 
of nature.' -(For* the leading features • 

S thtj various sections of this Valley, 

'e river#, climates and productions, •' 
f A ' • 1 • 



sec the separate articles.^ , The history 
has been given under Louisiana territo¬ 
ry, but some further details respecting the 
earlier periods may be interesting.) Sebas- 
• tian Cabot is' supposed to have 
«long the coast of Florida but 
years alhJt America was discovered by 
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ranch first extended their discov- ’ 
erieslfrorn Canada, by thelakes, to the' 
river Wiacaatm, and thence to ie Mil-:'” 
sissipui, in 1673. June 15th of that y%ar, 
sailed 1 Marqintttq and Jdliette, two Frencjynis-;> 
a few sionaries, reached the great river.- la , 
1680, Louis Hennepin, 


a Franciscan 


Columbus. The Spaniards contend that friar from Canada, is said to have de- 

...... _o/io T._i_i i-*. r_.t 


Florida was discovered in latitude 30°, in 
the year 1512, by Juan Ponce de Ledp. 
Some say that lie discovered it on Easter 
day, and gave it the name of Florida, 
from the Spanish, name of that festival— 
pasqua .de Jlores —the festival of flowera. 
Others say that he named it Florida , the 
country of flowers, from the great profu¬ 
sion of flowers with which the trees, 
shrill*; arid plants abounded. Between 
'1518 and 1524, Grijalva and Vasquez, 
both Spaniards, landed ■ in Florida. 
From mismanagement with the natives, 
their e\|»'dition failed in its purposes. In 
1528, I’amphilo de Narvaes obtained a 
" grant of Florida. He penetrated tlxe, 
country as fitr uSs the Indian village Appa- 
!«cha. The natives there defeated his 
party. He was succeeded by Ferdinand 
de Soto, governor of Cuba, who sailed 
from Havana with nine ships, about a 
thousand men, two or three hundred 
norses, and other live stock, lie was 
attacked by the Indians immediately 
after he landed; but he coveted•ruthcr 
than feared opposition, and marched far 
into the interior, even to the country of 
the Chickasaw*. He was probably the 
first white man who saw tjie Mississippi. 
He crossed it near the enhance ox lied 
river; but sqou after sickened and died. 
The number of his followers had been 
much reduced, and those who remained 
were glad to abandon the project of 
colonizing Florida. In the French 
built fort, Charles, near tlie present sife of 
St. Augustine, and a number of families 
were established there ; but this was n»t 
a permanent settlement. - About fifty 
years afterwards, in 1608, a fleet arrived 
in the St. Lawrence, commanded by ad-, 
miral Champlaiue, and founded the im¬ 
portant city of Quebec. Thus the first 
permanent settlement of the French id 
America was in the inclement climate of 


scended with two men in a boat from th^- • 
rnoutfl of the Illinois to the mouth of die ' 
Mississippi in sixteen days. On his re- A 
turn. Be ascended the nver to tlie fulls ! 
of, St." Antb^iy, if we may credit hie . 
assertion, ^fter ho reached Canada, he . 
immediately embarked for France. 
Here he published a spltmdid account of 
his travels, auii gave the country on the 
Mississippi the naTne of Louisiana, iu - 
lionorlif his sdV<?reign, Louis XIV. But 
it tvas not till 1691>, that tlfb mouths of 
the Mississippi were well sxplored by the ' 
French. Two frigates arrived, tlie Mi- , 
dine, c.onmiandetUby M. Ihherville, and * 
the Marin, commanded by M. le comte 
de Lugere ‘,and'a party succeeded in find-* 
ing the river, and awending it to the bayou 
Marisliar, or Ibls-rviile river. Ibberviile 
passej.1 down this bayou through lakes. 
Alaurepas imd Ponchartraiu, which he 
.named. ' He afterwards made discovery's 
further to the eastward, and built a fort 
at Biloxi. Here he left a small colony, 
and returned to France. This was tlie ‘ 
commencement of French establishments • 
in this quarter. Bienville, who belonged ,< 
to this cotynv, continued to explore the 
coast. During the summer season, he - 
discovered 00 English vessel in the Mis-; 
sissippi, about twenty-eight leagues from 
the sea. Tifc^delngliah ?aptain was in 
doubt whether tills were really the Mis- . 
•sissippi riVer; and, on inquiry of Bien¬ 
ville, he wns assured that it Was not, and 
that the country in which he now was, 
had long been in die f possession of 
France. Tlieii directing him for to the 
westward for the great river, he induced 
the captain to turn and leave thc u ri\ er; , 
and the place of this stratagem is l.‘)led » 
the English Turn to this day. It is about, 
fifteen miles below New Orleans. 10 
1702,'Biloxi was evacuated, and the col¬ 
ony removed to, a fort on Mobile river, 


Canada: the Spaniards made their first abput eighteen leagues from its mouth. . 
colonial experiments in Florida, and on MariV losses and embarrassments were 
Biloxi, at place* which are rtunutfkable. 
for their sterility: the English maile they 


first settlements at Jamestown and Plym¬ 
outh, neither of which places then 
offered much encouragement of fruit¬ 
fulness or of peace. The* most ^feary 
and sterile- regions were firsj settled! 


suffered by the colonies in consequence 
of the jealousies of the Indians. In \ 
17*3, establishments had been made at 
several points in Louisiana, and M. de . 
la Motte Cadilla was sent over as ^ov4 1 
emor. The census df this period gives > 
about 400 souls, of whom ,20 were ne- * 5 
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fef Natchitoches on Red river. 

; Same year ,M. de la Motte -was 
iroqj Ids command, and succeeded 
M. ■ de l’Esn&nai. In August of that 

year, a census gave die colony 700 inhab¬ 
itants, and 400 cattle. During this year. 
1717, Bienville, in selecting a spot for S 
central town to au agricultural wdony, 
; fixed upon New Orleans, and left.. 50 
tned there to clear the k\nd ant build 


formed by the alluvion, hot t*r® the lower 
paits of die place against inundations,;'| 
The and the lagoons and shallows protect the, 
cved , city against an attack by sea. Missolou- , 
1 by ghi, also colled by the Greeks Little t , 
Venice, was, originally, a fishing village* 
with about 300 inhabitants. <Al the cn-, 
trance to the fishing stations lies die 
island of Anatolicu, likewise fortified^ 
Both places can be approached only by * 
fishing boats ; the roadsteads for larger 
vessels are four or fi*;e miles distant. Pro- 


houses. Bv an arrival \om Frunre, vious to 1804, Missolonghi, which wa* 
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800 settlers were added to "me colony; 
..and 250 more were added in 171!*, be- 
. sides 500 negro t laves. From this period, 
the arrivals became too numerous to be 
itere emu'nerated; ayd the settlements 
were multiplied at vamW. places In Went 
Florida, along the Mississippi, and on die 
Red river. For several succeeding years, 
the colonists suffered greatly from con¬ 
tentions with the savages, from diseases, 
and from scantiness of provisions. They 
were npt much inclined to the only labor 
that could render t^eir condition truly 
jK*osperou>. One tribe of Indians alter 
another, however, yielded to their arms; 
and more slaver were brought to perform 
the labor. In 1729, the Natchez In¬ 
dians massacred nearly all the whites of 
Natchez, and ’those on the Yazoo and 
Washitta. 'The Chickasaws then united 
with the French, and" almost wholly ex- 
' rermitiaLed ‘ that powerful nation, the 
Natchez. In 1730, a rupture broke out 
between the French and (hickusaws ; 
and in two very severe*.engagements 
Bienville was repulsed with great loj>s. 
No other cveirts of groair&.Votvgt occur¬ 
red till the war lieivveeu France and. 
Croat Britain in 1751. The * results oft 
this war, as they .affected the settlements 
and claims of the two nations in the 
various positions of North America, are 
given in the article Louisiana T* ritory. 
The few facts which we have condensed 
into this article, are principally selected 
fryUTOie first volume of Flint’s Geogra- 
'phy of the Western Stifles. - 
* MissoLommt, or Misscllngju ; till 
1830 the principal stronghold Lf the 
Greeks in Western Greece, (in the an¬ 
cient jEtolia). Surrounded by morasses, 
Missolonghi is situated on an aJfuViai 


protected from the pestilential atmo> 
pliere of the marshes and lagoons by a 
north wind that blows every’ afternoon, 
contained about 4000 inhabitants (among' 
whom were rich merchants and ship-'' 
masters), most of whom left the place on- 
account of the war. It was then gov¬ 
erned chiefly by its own laws, merely* 
paying to the pacha of Ncgropont the 
customary poll tax. In 1804, it fell under 
the dominion of Ali Pacha. (<j. v.) Mis- - 
solonghi and Anntolioo •raised the ban¬ 
ner of the cross June 7, 1821, when the' 
Hydriot fleet uppoared in -their waters. 
After, the bloody canijiaign of 1822, 
in Acarnaniu, the commander-in-chief, 
prince Mavrocordato (u. v.), threw him¬ 
self (Nov. 5lli). willi 380 men and 22 
Suliots, under Marco Botzaris, into Mis- 
sokmghi, which was then untenable and 
almost deserted, mid defended it, with hut 
little artillery and ammunition, against 
Omer Vrione, pacha of Jauiuo, and Rut- 
shuk Pacha, till,' on the 2:id Nov., it \va» 
relieved and reinforced l\v sea. Mnvro- 
corualo afterwards repulsed several as¬ 
saults, mid compelled the 1‘urks td raise 
the siege Jan. 6, 1823. Missolonghi, with 
Anatolico, was then fortified under the 
superintendertCwof English officers, part-',, 
ly at the expense of Murray, au English¬ 
man, so that it was rendered one of the 
strongest places of Greece. Missolonghi 
sustained a second siege of 59 days, in 
Sept., Oct. and Dec., 1823, when Musrpi, 
pacha, of Scutari, with Omer Vrione, in¬ 
vested it by lund, and Algerine vessels • 
by sea. It was defended byConstantine’ 
Botzaris, brother of the, hero of Carpi-Y 
nitzi. Mavrocordato hastened to its re¬ 
lief! with Hydriot vessels, and the plague 
desolated die camp of the barbarians. 


tongue of land, a shallow bay, west Mustai, in his hasty retreat, lost hie ar- 


of the entrance of the gulf of Patras 
and of the dtitlet of the Evenus (£ovy. 
the Fidaris'y, and east of the mdiith of the 
Acheious (now AspropotamoY and 
the bulwark 


(now Aspropolamo); and was 
ark of Western Greece in the 


tillery and his army. . Mavrocordato notv, 
Remained rhuster of the place! end di¬ 
rected, aflhirfc in Western Hellas. There 
was also in Missolonghi a school of an¬ 
cient Greeks Missolqnghi. whs also the 


tote Struggle with Turkey. The dikes ideatl#*plaee of, lord Byron, who arrived 
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'.at the end January,,1824, fcnd dhU, the only obstruction to the navigation '■&($ 
April 19th of the same year. Mavro- . (he river, eVen to its head branches, 52£ 
cordato- was caller] to Nauplia, and in -miles nboye the falls. These distance* 
1825; deprived of nis office hy the party'“are given < from Lewis and Clarke; and,' 

• «f Colocotroni. The seruskier Res- ,aceonlirig- to th'eir estimates, the whole 
•Aid Pacha now appeared'before Misso- length or tlie Missouri, abov*its junction 
longlii, wirti 35,000 men. TJie brave “.. 

Note Ilolzaris (uncle of Marco) defended 
the place successfully, and the aftsuilts 
of the .seruskier, aided by tJio flpet qf« 
the capudnn pacha, after the walls Mtuf 
gutiered from a bouftiardrnent of fhfty 
<la\s, were repulsed, in' the beginning 


with th ^Mississippi, is more than 3100 
r*iles. Add to this the distance from the 
mouth ,of the Missouri to the gulf of. 
Mexico, and the sum will Jbe ncidrly 
44WT rqilca. We have no means, at. 
present, of grAig a more probable esti- 

. , - - . .. . 0 mate. Tlie^fmner of large rivers jvliieh 

,ef August, 1825. Ibrahim Pacha, witir flow .into the Missouri is so great, that 
sthe Egyptian army, then joined in the 
siege. Hut all assaults were baffled: 
enntinued bombardments at lengfli re¬ 
duced the place to it heap of ruins, and 
the heroic garrison determined to force a 
passage through the besiegers. This was 
attempted at about eight o’clock in the 
evening of April 22, 182(5, while the sick, 
aged a;nl wounded, with many women,, 
si mained behind in a large mill, which 
contained a quantity of powder, and 
which they prepared to blow up as soon- 
as it was entered hy the Turks. An old 
.vounded soldier took bis seat on a mine, 
and tired it a> soon as they entered the 
town. About 1 tf00, under the command 
of Note Bntzaris and Kttros Travel las, 

H itched ftdortu, and afterwards fought tit 
Athens.—See Entire's Hist, du Siege de 
Missoluivclii (Paris, I82f>); Howe’s Greek 
Hi rolulinn (N< w York, 1828). 

Misaorut; a very large river of the 
I’uited ‘ States, which ' unites with the 
Mississippi a little below latitude 30°. 

It, rises in the liocky mountains, and takes 
the name Missouri in latitude 4.1° 10' N*. 
raid longitude 110 3 W., where tltb tltree 
branches, Jefferson, (Inlhffln, and Madi- ■ 
son, unite. The spring sources of tjie 
Missouri, and tltose of the Columbia 
which How west to the Pacific, are witli- 


weean enumerate only a small part of : 
them. Yellotv Btone, Platte, Osage, and 
Jv a lisas, are noticed separately. The 
Oliiennc is consiJejCd navigable by boats 
800 miles; White river,600j.and several 
others are broud, deep streams, navigable 
for more than a hundred mites. Through 
most 'of its course, the Missouri is very 
rajiid and turbid. f ] 1 ie alluvial tract on its 
banks is narrower fhnn that of the Missis- 
sippi. There are mam settlements on 
the hanks for 400 riffles from its mouthy 
and a few are found more than twice that 
distance. Beyond the stpte of Missouri, 
the river and it* hrtmcltes ltave generally 
but narrow margins of fertile land. In 
mam places, the prairies tome gten to- 
tbeir banks : and emigrants put# onward, 
and leave such'unpromising' lands for' 
future generations. The M,>souri is 
much finger than the Mississippi before 
their jutietitn, and has a much greater . 
vrjjume of water. It is about hall'a mile 
wide sir its inoiith, but i*r wilier for a 
grefit ]iait of .•*« course. • • 

Mi-sopri, one ‘iff the Euithd States of 
America, is situated between 80° and 40° 
Jltf N. latiffltle, and between 8 . 8 ° 17' and 
!>4° 30' W. longitude.’ Its length is 270 
miles, and its breadth * 220 , and it con¬ 
tains 38. tfiillion acres ; bounded north 


in a mile of each other. * The three head* and w est by Missouri Territory ; east 


branches of tin* Missouri are navigable 
for a considerable distarthe before their 
ymetion. Where, the river makes its es¬ 
cape from the Rocky mountains, it pre¬ 
sents a scone of remarkable sublimitv. 

. Port n distance of nearly six miles; tfie 
rocks riso perpendicularly from the wa¬ 
ter’s edge, 1200 feet The river W com¬ 
pressed to the width of 150 yards, where 
H rushes through these gates* of the 
Bocky mountains. About 110 miles from #cast j>art of tlte state has a .very eXten-’ 


and north-east by the Mississippi, which 
separates it from Blimps; south-east by 
the Mississippi, which separates it froffl 
Kentucky and Tennessee ; south by Ar- m 
kaitsas JJ'eryit&y, Population iu 1820, 
Ob,58(5, of whom 10,222 were slaves. 
Persons'engaged in agriculture, 13,550; 
in manufactures, 1887; in ctmnnvreA, . 
480. ^Population ip 18550, 140,074, or 
whom 24,1190 were slaves.' The soutli- 


Uus.cbann, are the stupendous i^tanxcts 
of the'Missoyri. The greatest easeade is 
87 feet perpendicular, and* the next is 47. 
Within a space of 18*miles, lift) rivetyk'- 
scends 35/feet. Tliese falls are almost 
vonpuwtiv 46- 


si ve Tract of low marshy country, abound¬ 
ing in lakes, and liable to inuuda-.' 
lion. Back of this there is a region^ 
f -hilly and mountainous country, ex-', 
ending to the Osage. The bes|» land' 
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in. (he state is north 6f the. Missouri. 
■'This part contains large tracts of alluvial 
, aurl hilly prairies, and is no Svherc* moun¬ 
tainous. Tlie soil here is excellent. It, 
is 1^88, clayey and stiff than that of Ohio 
and KentuekyT There i- also un im- 
. mense* prairie commencing hr (he west- 
ern part of the state, and extending far 
‘ into tlie Missouri Territory. The soil of 
the-.upland prairies is far interior to that 
of die nllm ini prairies. The Maple pro¬ 
ductions have been whtai and Indian 
com,'during the short }«%-k1 that any 
pari of Missouri lias liecn eultiA,ated. 
Its >-oil aa ill a%> produce the other kinds 
of giaiu m perfection, and also the va- 
rious frufvs aa Inch grow in the state- hav¬ 
ing the same latitude. {-Tohuret, tlirives 
aacII, and aotton jield«a toit ruble jjrop. 
Flax and hpmp are likely to become 
largely cultivated. Indeed, ninny parts 
of tills extensive sta£e tire likely to rival 
the best tract-t ast of the Mi-si—ippi m 
the abundance of their productions. The 
prairie-, being eiitirelv destitute of irce- 
«ind -hiuhs, are read} for the plough; 
and there are such cxtci.-ive tract- of this 
land m this stare, which are admirably 
•wined to the growth of wheat, that many 
nations might here 1>< -applied. In the 
spring, every* prairie 1 - a perfect tlovv.r 
garden, Yveoeding other gardens in (\- 
tent scarcely more than m the variety 
and beauty of its flower-, Many of the 
species are seen thiough smiihitr and 
autumn. The'eliniate i-extremely fickle 
and variable, and the ch.vS'•* of temper¬ 
ature are verv gretit. The prevailing 
whul- follow 1 -the direpp^r. of the Mi—t— 
sippi \ alley; those fioui the northward 
.are cold, tuul the -outheip are wihsn. 
Winti r eouiiiK uces m it--evei'ty about 
Christmas, and i- fiequemfy so severe, 
tliat the Mi—mm js pa—alli^on the ice 
with loadi d tianis, for many w( f vk-. The 
summers are v< rv vvanii. Less ram falls* 
here than m New-England or the South- 
jim'States ; and the atmosphere is much 
drier. Of the mmtfnls and fo-sita al- 
rehdy discovered, the prip<‘i|Kil are lead, 
coal, plaster, iron, matigam#-e,Vinc, an¬ 
timony, cobalt, various kinds of ochrA, 
common salt, nitre, jilumhugo, porphyry, 
jasper, chalcedony, and -marbleu Liad 
ore is dug in yariotis parts of the state, 
hut there is a distuct extending nearly a 
hundred hiiles in length, and Ajrty ifc 
width, which is particularly distinguished 
for its lead mines. The centre of the 
part which has been most explored, is 
.about sev^bty miles south-west from rij. 
Louis, and about half as far from Horcu- 
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I laneum on die Mississippi, * The French 
dug lead from these mines 100 years ago. 
Somewhat more than 11,000,000 pounds 
are ounually smelted, giving employment 
to about 1200 workmen./ Sbpt-towers 
are erected pt Hcreulauettm aud other 
placet-, and great quantities "of shot tup 
exported. The mine country is remark* 
able for its salubrity, the fertility of its 
Gboil, anti its beautiful streams. There 
is* doubtless ore enough, of /’vcellcnt 
quality, to supply fhe whole world xvith 
lead. The great riv er Missouri traverses 
'this state. The Osage is its principal 
southern branch, and will be described 
sfe[Mnately. Several considerable rivers 
unite then' waters wjjli the Mi.-sour^ on 
the northern side, aud others with the 
Mississippi. The Mannnec runs through 
tiie mineral district, and enters the Mis- 
si-sippi eighteen miles Ifbluvv St. limR 
It i.- between ‘400 and UU0 yards wide, 
and nav ignble by lioat- at -ome seasons 200 
miles. Mapy of the small rivers an* dry 
a part of the summer. St. Louis is v the 
commeieiai capital, and is die largest 
town Vif the I mted States west of the 
Mi—i—ippi. St. Genevieve, about one 
hiiudr. (I mile- we«t of the Mississippi, 
an 1 -ixty-four Isdow f-t Louts, is settled 
pnnoipally by French It ha- about 1500 
inhabitant-, and con-iderahle trade m 
lead. Jack-on the comity town of Capa 
Girardeau < unity, is a thriving village. 
Fotosi, ir> tin* mining district, is a con¬ 
siderable town. Herculaneum is the priu- 
eip. 1 place of deposit for the loud froth 
die mines.,. New Madrid is, mxt to Nat¬ 
chez, the nio-l noti il lav ding place for 
-boats on the Mi—iasippi. It spfleml 

greatly from an eartliquake m 181L St. 
diaries, abv^t twenty miles above St. - 
louis, contains about 1200 inhabitants! 
Jt fferjson, a new town at the mouth of 
tin* Osage, is the. present seat of govern¬ 
ment. Franklin, 150 miles by land above 
St. Louts, is a ^on-iderable village. The 
most numerous denominations of Chris¬ 
tians m Missouri, are Methodists, Pres¬ 
byterians and Catholics. Religious in¬ 
struction and good /schools are less Oft- 
teemed and less common in this U6W 
Mate than in most others in the Union. 
St. Louis college, a Catholic institution, 
was founded in 1820. The college build¬ 
ing is a brick edifice, fifty feet )by forty; 
lint this is not sufficiently commodious, 
and preparations have been made for en¬ 
larging it. It, is situated very pleasantly 
m the neighborhood of the city. It l?as 
a president, sjx professors, and 125 stu¬ 
dent* Two other professors arc about 
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tions have been formed'for nine, neiule- . are found in the southern regions, Thare 
lilies. St. Louis was fotmded in 17(>4; the are very/evr settlements of whites in this-;, 
principal’ inhabitants were from Canada, .'vast country, and none so considerable as, ' 
'This countfy was settled hut slowly until to have wiy established government.- At ' 
ir was purchased by the U. States; since Council Blufls there is a military post, 


jtiiat period, immigration has almost annu¬ 
ally increased. In 1830; Missouri became 
an' independent state, arid it will, doubt? 
less, heroine one of the most populous m 
the (Jnion., (For the constitution, see 
. Constitutions of the United States. A good 
description of Missouri, and of all the 
states of the Mississippi Valley, may he 
obtained from Flint’s Geography, &c.) 

Missouri! Terri torv ; a tract of coun¬ 
try belonging to the U. States, 900 miles 
long, and 800 broad ; hounded by the 
British possessions- on the north ; the 
North-West Territory,1 lliuois and Missouri 
on the east; the territories of the Mexican 
republic on the south and south-west; 
and west by tlu- Rooky mountains. The 
belt of laud oil the west bonier of the 
Mississippi, that is wooded, is generally 
from two to four hundred miles broad. 
Then commence the immense prairies, 
which constitute so striking and impres¬ 
sive a feature in the vast country that 
spreads westward to the Rocky mountains. 
For the, most part, this country is a •plain, 
more or less covered with grass, and, in 
many places, fertile; but other parts, of 
great extent, are almost a moving sartd. 
Countless numbers df buflijlocs, elk, and 
other wild animals, graze ypon it. The 
principal sotpr.es of the Missouri, Arkan¬ 
sas, and Red liver, are fount! in this terri- 


to have wiy established government; At ' 
Council Bluffs there is a military post, 
flaying one regiment of infantry. Many ' 
tribes ftf Itadians still possess extorsive^ 
tracts. The Sioux are the most nuiner- * 
fins; rtfie vvhde number is estimated at 


Mistletoe. (S ee Misletoe.) 

Mite. Several minute species of in¬ 
sects ure known underth* name of’mites, 
most of which, however, belong to the ge¬ 
nus acarus of Lijjifaeus. ‘ Thf most of 
these iGiimuls ate veiy small, or almost 
microscopic. They occur every where, <’■ 
some being of a wandering character and [ 
to Ik- found under stones, leaves, the bark' 
of trees, or in provisions, as meal, cheese, * 
pepper, &c.; others are stationaiy and 
parasitic, on the skin of various quintals, 
sometimes proving of serious injury to 
them. It is even asserted, and with groat t 
appearance of truth, that the itch is owing 
to these iinirnals. From the experiments 
of several inquirers, it appears that they 
not only have licen seen in the pustules . 
of the itch, but also that tfiey ape capable 
of giving it to a healthy imlivfnual by. be¬ 
ing placed on his skin.. This is, however, 
denied f>y other and very- high authority 
Thc mites inhabiting cheese are so minute ' 
that to the naked pye'they appear like - 
itiov ing partitles of (lust. They tut: very- 
quick-sighted, and when ouce.they have 
been touched with a pin, Jt is curious to 


toiy, and several large branches of the , <*i «.-erve the cunning which they display 
Mississippi, above the Missouri, come from # *to avoid a •second touch. They are ex- 
the north-western part m the' same vast trembly voracious, and will oven prey on 
country. Tlie Iloeky mountains. are* yet each other, and are so tenacious of life 


country'. 1 lie Rocky mountains are yet 
but imperfectly known., Their bases have that they hav e been kept alive for many 
generally an elevation of 3 or 4000 feat months between the object-glasses of a 
above the. ocefcu, and sopie of them are microscope. The species which is found 
estimated at 13,000 feet*in heighr. Fol- in meal occasions considerable injury, 
lowing up the valleys of the sources of Leuwenhoek states that they may he £x- 
the Platte to die opposite valleys of waters pelled by placing a few nutmegs intiie 
that flow west,.a good road is found, easi- vessel.or safck containing the meal. A' 
ly passable with loaded wagons. ■ ThusaiK, German writer, named Funke, adv ises a 


easy communication is provided between 
the naviguble rivers of die Oregon territo¬ 
ry, on the borders of the Pacific ocean, 
and those which flow into the gulf of 
Mexico. Tliero are other ranges of morn y 
tains, which traverse difiereijt parts of this 
territory, as the Blaqk hills, the Ozark 
mountains, the Massemfi, &e. There are 
t fertile belts of land bn the margins id'most 
" of die rivers, and some of tlietp have ff 


cheaper remedy, which consists of the de- ’ 
corticated, thick branches of the lilac, or 
chief} which are to lie put in the flour, and 
will, it is said, x omplcjely prevent thoit:,' 
depredations, (gee T^ck .) , • 

Mite ; a small coin, formerly currerjt, 
equnl to about one .third of a farthing; it- 
also denotes a small weight used by the,: - 
moneyers. It is equal to the, 20th part, 
of a grain, and divided into 24 doits. 1 . 

/ 
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5fitT0M>. ’WiUkmi an eminent histor- vears. he^otiirued. and‘»ut*te death hS 


\ QfloenVi oullegef Oxford, qntl then at the ed Paphlagoniq,.nnd divided it with-bis ; 
Middle Templei but early quitted tjie pro- ally, tlje king of Bithynia. The Romans, 
fession of -the law, aud obtained/.! coin- k who had declared the country free*' 
mission in the Southampshiu- njditin, of threatened him with a war; but Mithri* 
which he became colonel. In 17^5, li| dates was so little alarmed at this threat, ' 
wus chosen member' of parliament, in that he cveq possessed himself of Galutia,- 
-•’Which he sat till 1^18. IIis draft) took' winch had plpeed itself tinder.the protec- 
* pjpee in 1827. He was professor of'qn- unr» of Home. Hu next directed hi,s nrton- 


eient history at the royal *c:u|em$ \ and, • tioH to Cappadocia; hut, fearing the power 
/ besides his principal vvurlw^u? History of ' of Ariarathes, who was in possession of ; 
Greece (l7cH—Jt-10, 4 \nls.,*to.;since re- ibis eountiy, and his connexion with the' 
printed in two.}, lie puhlished an Kssav on Romans, he had recourse to treachery, and 


the Harmony Language (1774, 8vo,): caused him to be. assassinated. At the 


a Treatise on the Military Force, and par¬ 
ticularly the Militia of'Sjus Kingdom (8vo.); 
Observations on the Jlis’Arv of Clhistian- 


samn lime, Nicomedes. king of Bithynia, 
entered Cnppudpeia, drove out the son of 
the murdered king, and married Laodire, 


ity (dvo.); a* work on architecture, dlid the widow of Ariuruthes and the sister of 
another on thercorn-laws. Mithridates. The latter then took the op- 

Mithra ; the sun, or the genius of the pommity of reentering Cappadocia, con- 
' sun, with the Pendant .which was w 1 > 1 - quered it, and replaced his nephew on the. 
shipped as a deity, at a later period, also throne; hut he soon compelled the young 
in Greuee and Koine. .Millira stands a-> a prince, by his dishonorable requisitions, to 
mediator between Orutuzd and the vv 01 Id. a declaration of war. Thev marched 


IKs symbols are the sun (of truth and 
justice j on his head, the mace (povvei) in 
his hand, or tli*^sac«heing dagger, and the. 
bfill of the world, on whose back lie lies. 

. He isnot-to l>e k confounded with tin- iSli- 
tra, or Antdiid. the Persian Venus. 1 liven 
hi Gennam’, there are traces of his wor¬ 
ship, in the provinces anciently under tin: 
dominion of the Ri1man<. % 

MithriuatkS the name t of set end 
kings of Pontus, anipng whom Miilirida- 
tes the Great, or the \ lllq'ivas the mosl 
• renowned. Ambition, cruelty, a spirit 
which nothing could hewi, united with a- 
* -powerful genius, were the characteristic^ 

' ‘which eajly developed themsdves in bis* 
(character. His father was murdered ft. C. 
134, and Mithridates ascended tin throne 
at die age of |:j years, i I is'mother mid 
illfiftructer plotted against hi-, life; but lie 
•caused the former to be thrown into pris- 
on (although she bad la.-en made co-regent 
vvjjh him), where slie died, according to 
some, of ill trektiuenr, but according to 
Others, of poisOU. He (mnhfiicd hip body 
against exposure, and endeavored tV. ren¬ 
der himself*insensible to the eHerts ofjwh- 
' son (v^henop the name of u supposed an- 
. tidote, M^thridate). When lie becnr^i of 
age, he travelled through Asia, partly to 
‘learn the customs, laws, manners aud btn- 
.giaiges of the*inhabitants (und he is said 
to have sjiokcn twenty-two languages),, 
and partly to examine the territories of his 
neighbors, of which lie meditated t|ie 
„ conquest. After an absence of three 

: Vl 


against each other, with alxiut equal 
forces. Mithridates then offered terms 
of peace, and invited tin* young prince 
to a conference, in which he killed him 
with o dagger, in the sigh: of both armies. 
The Cappadocians, seeing their master 
fall, vvvre seized with terror, mid Mitlirida- 
tes possessed himself of the countrj, al¬ 
most without opposition. Nicomedes now 
concerted »v ith his wife the plan of sub¬ 
orning a young man to represent tlie'tbird 
son yf Ariarajhes, ami caused him to send 
10 Rome to implore assistance. Luodice 
herself performed a journey to Rqmo, in 
order to confirm his story. Mithridates 
took advantage of this fraud to. en¬ 
deavor to proved to the-Romans that the > 
ypufig prince to whom 1 m: hud given up 
Cappadocia (who was his own soil, to 
whom he hail given the name of Ariara- 
tl.es) was the real son of Ariurathes. The 
Romans, having ^discovered this double > 
fraud, took Cappatlocia from Mithridates 
and Paphlagonialrom Nicomedes; and the 
Cappadocians elected Ariobarzancs their t 
king. Scarcely Rad Sylla, whose arms 
had elevated the 'latter, to the throne, left 
Asia, when Mithridates, with the asiuptunce 
of Tigrnnes, king of Armeuia, replaced 
liis son tfpon the Cappadocian throne. 
Jie also, at the same time, took Bithynia, 
and gave |liat country to lijs brother Soc¬ 
rates Christos. The Romans, however, , 
soon restored thiifgs to their former condi¬ 
tion. # Mitiirklates tlieti declared himself ^ 
Against tjic Rornans, and,' because they* 
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iiothtrtynesce in Ms demands, he 

• Suddenly fell upon Cappadocia andBithyn- 

, ia. at the same time. ’ His forces amount- 

ed to 250,000 foot, 50,000 horse, 130 elrnr- 

, jots armed with scythes, and 400 ships. 
IWiosc of the Romans, with the Bithynian 
auxiliaries,"were not much inferior, and 

• were commanded by Cassius, Aquilius 
audOppius. Mithridates Was successful 
at the opening of the war. He ’uot onljfc 
defeated Nicomedes,but also Aquilius,cf»n- 
qhered Bithynia,-and captured a gifnt 
part of the Roman fleet. Phrygia, Curia, 
Mysia, Lycia, Pampiiylia, Paphlagonii/; 
and all the country ns far as Ionia, fell into’ 
liis hands, and hailed him as (lie savior of 
Asia. The Romuy generals Oppius and 
Aquilius were' also given up to him as 
prisoners by the inhabitants of Laodi.-ea 
and Lesbos; and he caused melted gold to 
Ixi poured down the tiiroat of the latter, 
in derision of the nvuriee of the Romans. 

'1’he free cities of Asia, Magnesia, Mitv- 
lene, Ephesus, See., opened their gutes us 
the victor, who collected treasure sufli- 
cient to maintain his army five years. He 
caused all the Roman citizens in Asia Mi¬ 
nor, witli their wives and children, to be 
pul to death. Dionysius and Plutarch 
give the number of those who perished at 
150,000 ; Appian at 5*0,000. Mithridates 
next conquered the islands of the yEgenn 
sea. 'Rhodes, however, held out so •firm¬ 
ly that he returned to Pergamus. From 
lienee he sent his general Archelaus, with 
130,000 men, to Greece. Athens fell l»y 
treachery into his hands, and various oth¬ 
er places were'takon, while qjiother of his 
generals, Metrophanes, ravaged Eubcea. 

On the,news of the defeat of the latter, 
Mithridates sent his son Ariarathes, with 
a powerful trnny, into Mac^pnia, which, 
with Thrace, was speemly conquest!. 

His amis were eveiy where victorious, 
until, at length, the report that he threaten¬ 
ed Italy itself, led thc*Romuns to adopp 
more decisive measures. Sylla embarked 
for Greece, reduced Athens by famine, 
destroyed the army.of Archelaus in a 
bloody contest at Chseronca, qnd emanci¬ 
pated aH Greece l»y two .victories in Bau»- 
tia. Fimbria, With no less success, reduc¬ 
ed Aria Minor, and besieged Mithriilaies 
himself in the fortress of Pitane, who final¬ 
ly fled to his ships. The Pontic fleet was 
also twice defeated by Ltictilluft Tims 

. pressed on every side, Mithridates com-, 
vmissione'd Archelaus to conclyde^i treaty, the; 
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Romans 80 ships of Wr manned, and* to it, 
pay 3000 talents, Sylla had scarcely lofi® 
Asia before Mithridates attacked Colchis, 
and refused to fulfil the conditions of the, 
peace. V*T?ie Roman general, Mur*no, 
who entered and ravaged Poutus, wascle- 1 ! 
( feated, Slid many cities' of Aria had de- ' 
(Jared themselves for the victor, when 
A ulus fifibinius, sent by the dictator Sylla,. 
appealed. Cappadqcia was evacuated by 
Mitl*rid#tes; trt.it, on the other Hand, he 
subdued theB(M|>horians(B.C. 83),'and had 
no sooner ha|*fl of the death of Sylla (B. C. 
78), than he determined to recoverthe coun-. 
trie-, he had ceded, and, in order to dis¬ 
tract the Romans, gnteriScl into a treaty 
with Scrtorius, the yifTef of the Marian 
faetioiyn Spuin^ eilis son-iii-laW Tigra- 
ncs^ king of Armenia, entered into his 
designs, and marched to Cappadocia, 
while Mithridates himself, after the subju¬ 
gation of Puphlagonia, conquered Bithyn , 
ia and the provinces of Asia. A new 
war with Rome was now unavoidable. 
The consuls Lucullus and Cotttf went 
against Mithridates,* the latter as com # - 
mander of tiie fleet, and the former as gen- . 
oral of die land forces. Gotta was unsuc¬ 
cessful ; Lucullus, on the ‘contrary, cai^- , 
timely avoided a general engagement 
with the. biqienor forces’of the enemy, but 
at flic same time gained so nq^iy impor¬ 
tant advantages, by sea and land, that he 
soon entered Poutus as a conqueror, *• 


While Jit*- wds Itesieging Aniisus, Mitliri- 
dates collected an army, and gained a de- . 
cided victory ; yet Lucullus succeeded in 
regaining whiff be had lost, and Mithridu- , 
ies*f»imd himself compelled, by the revolt 
of bis own troops', to fly to Tigrnnes, in 
A#mema, who received him, hut did not 
ifiake common cause with him. Lueul- - 
lus, w ho had, in the mean time, transform¬ 
ed Poutus into a Roman province, de¬ 
manded the surrender of Mithridates. 
which Tigranes refused, because, as he 
said, although he disapproved the conduct 
of Mithridates, lie nevertheless esteemed • 
it dishonorable to deliver up so near a cod* , 
nexio'u to his enemies: hut, as he foresaw, 
that thtf Romans would not lie contented 
with tins answer, he agreed with Mitbri- 
dutes tliat lie'should return fo Pontus with ( 
10,000 men, collect an army, and return 
with rt before Lucullus, who was besieg¬ 
ing Siuope, should com* into Armenia. 
Sinotu', however, surrendered sooner tlian 
y expected, and Lucullus defeated Ti- ■ 

!.a r._ ■ • • _• ...Li. 


which Sylla granted, undet’ severe condi- prunes before hisjimetiou witli Mithridates.' 
tions, B. C. 89. M it bridges was limited Tigranes, • nevertheless, collected a pew 
to his hereditary kingdom of Politus,and army, which Mithridates led into Pontus. - 
compelled to deliver into the ham^.of the 0 Lucullus, however, checked his progress 
. ' .40* . v. j .' • •« " 
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• ■ by a victory; but, during tbo winter, Midi- . bishops awl certain abbots en solemn oc- 
) ; Filiates strengthened bis forces, and- soon casions, being a sort of cap, pointed and _ 
’ entirely,defeated tlic lieutenants of Lucul-- cleft at top.. Tins' high-priest among the 
, Jus, and then directed his march ‘ tifwurels Jews wore a mitre, or bonnet, oil lus litad. , 

. AnfieniaMinorj to form a junction, with The inferior priests of that, nution had* * 
Tigraiwss., I* the mean time, thw consul likewise their mitres, hut in what particu* ‘ 
Alunius Acilius Glabrio had taken the lnrs they differed from that worn bv the 
- chief command, in tin: place of Lucnllur. high-priest, is not now certain. Some ■ 
.The allied kings took ad vantage of the writers contend that tlie earlier bishop* 

rvore mitres; but this circumstance is also 
enveloped in a good deal of doubt. Among ' 
the’ primitive' followers of Christianity, ’ 
tiiere was a class of young women who 
jjhxifessed. a state of virginity', and were 
solemnly consecrated thereto. These 
wore a purple and golden mitre, as a 
badge of distinction. , His holiness the 
pope uses four different mitres, which are 
more or less rich, adorned according to 
the nature of the festivals on which uiey 
are assumed. The cardinals tbrmorly 
wore mitres, and some canons of rathe- , 
drals in Roman Catholic copntries have 
the privilege of wearing tin*, mitre, which 
is also home by several families of distinc¬ 
tion in Germany as their crest. Hut we 
must look liuek into remoter ages, in order 
to find the origin of the use of the mitre. 

It would senu to have obtained primarily 
in India. According to several authors, 
ii was fust a part of female costume, and 
When vvorq hv a man was considered aw 
uidiciftive of effeminacy. The lilkt, with 
which Ilacehiis is often represented as 
liming his head bound, has been denomi¬ 
nated r.atrephora. A peculiar kind of 
head-dress, covering the whole hea \ is' 
often found depicted on uncieut coins, 
with pendenre, or pointed--dewlaps, by. 
means of which, perhaps, this kind of mi¬ 
tre was tied under the chin. This was 
probably thciPhrygian mitre ; for w6 find' 
Paris with this [fead-dress on a gem pub¬ 
lished by Natter, and subsequently by 
i Wiiickvhnann, in his Monumcnli Jnediti 
(No. 1 i‘d). Priam) and the Amazons, up- 
oti the Homeric monuments, and the Par¬ 
thian kings, upofi several medals, have a 
similar mitre. The mitre ip very fre¬ 
quently met with in early Christian man- . 
i(scripts, in illuminated missals, and upon 
the oldest ecclesiastical monuments; this, ‘ 
however, might In) expected, since its 
usage has always been principally ecclosi- - 
astical. A statue of St. Peter, erected in,the 
seventh Century, bears this mark of dis- 
ctinctiod, in the shape of a round, high, ' 
and pyramidal mitre, such as those woft' 

I... ......I, i__ . *_ Tk I_ .1*. 


PomjH.*) theu appeared at tfiSVnd of the 
.Roman army. After lie had in vuinoller- 
ed him peace, ajid sought a ileciwivc liat- 
tle, lie besieged Mithridates in his camji, 

•not liu from the 'lE’pphrnfcs. The king 
ill‘(ice retreated, but fcug, pursued, attack¬ 
ed in a defitty and totally routed at \icop- 
o!ij (li. C. tk>)j he csca|H'd with only fOO 
. horse. Tigmncs would not tyciiv e him. 

nnd he lied to Coleins. Pompcy follow ed 
■ him, aud he took refuge in the dominions 
of a Scythian prince. lie was now thought 
to be dead, until lie suddenly reappeared 
in Poems, eolJeeted“troops, and, at the 
samc.Muc, offered terms of peace to Poin- 
pey • they could not, howcvoi, agree, and 
t^e war broke out afresh. Tin* force of 
the* Romans in Pontes was small, and 
Mithridates im.de some progress. u Tlie’m- 
, habitants,*. La "ever, soon revolted lioni 
him, and his neighbors refused him their 
assistance.^ nevertheless, hi- unbending 
spirit rejected the prupo-ah of peace made 
by Pompcy. r lie put to detail his soil 
Machares, made himself king in Rq^- 
plionis, and formed the b&d project of 
penetrating into Ga.i! /vvlmre lie hud sdnt 
ambassadors) at the heifil of Isis army, ami 
liidrchiug, with the infi.ihitants, into Italy ; 
but, having encamped at tin* Cimmerian 
■ Ilosphonis, an insurrection broke, out m 
his army, ut the head of which was his 
son Pfmrna/e.s. t noble to reduce the 
rebels to their duty, end having tuKon poi¬ 
son without effect, A1 idnidates threw him¬ 
self upo$ his sword, that le* might not fall 
sdtve into the hands of 'ho.Romans (B. <*. 

,04). This celebrated monarch ruled Pou- 
. tes 5ft years. . 

MiTiiRiUATKb ; lie* t.lire given to the 
Jlllfitmeine Hjirwhenkun lt of Adelung and 
Abatei, in which the Lord’s prayer is ex¬ 
hibited in nearly five hundred languages 
, and dialects. (Sfee f'altr.) 

Mitra -head-dress of the ancient 
■Persian kings, (tjeo Infula.) , ’ _ ( _, _ 

Mitka ; the ancient Persian goddess of by each of the popes since.. PerliapB this 
love.' , * statue offers' one of the earliest instance* 

Mitre (Greek/dre*?), in costume; a sa- of ite usagd in the‘Christian churches, 
. cferdotid ornament, worn on the head by '(rice Jnfida, mid Tiara. , 

' ' v ... 1 
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Mittau (if*Lcttorrtan, Jeterva)) a cttv names qfpersons, places, &c^fi 
' Russia, chief city‘of Rib government of way that-the words Sliall aagw^Wso cprffid 
ittau (*?e Courland ),; lat. 3G° 35^ N,;; ^ - - 



tain numbers, according to a plan previous- 
ly adtmted. A table must be drawn Tip,, % 
similaAo tbefollowing:—' . . • 
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Mittau (see 

• lou.*2.T'•13' E. Ji is situated in a low und 
marshy country, about nine leagues ifom 

‘ Rigu. The population is 12,000, com¬ 
posed of Russians, Germans, LettOnians 
uud Jews. The old rampitrtshttve been 
destroyed. It contains numerous charitu- 
hle and literary institutions. Tiie old 

.castle, founded by the duke Ernest Joint, ... 

was occupied In Loifls X VJII for SevtVttl /'prom# power 40 15. C., wo may.change • 
} ears. Mittau, the ancient residence of ' .the Julius %to Julios, which will he easily 
tin: dukes of Courland,,was captured lty 
the Swedes in 176l, and recovered hv the 
Russians tit 1?06. 

Mittimus ; a \yrit. by whieh records 

• are Jrallslerml from one conn to anotlier. 


If.vye now.wish to impress in our memo-,, 
ry* that* Julius Ca*sor arrived at the su-y 


a gaoler, under 
a justice of the 


The precept directed to 
the baud and seal of 
peace, for the receiving and safekeeping 
of a felon, or other offender, by him com¬ 
mitted to gaol, is also called u iniflimus. 

Mizzf.n : the aftermost or lnnderuiost 
of the ti\ed sails <4a ship. (q. \ .) 

Mizzr.v Mast; the mast which sup¬ 
ports all the after sails. -(See Ship.) 

M.vkmomcs (from the Gfovek 
to remember); the art of assisting the 
memory. In the article Memory, the In e-^ 
liness with which ideas are often recalled 
by accidental associations, has been rooken 
of. This very naturally led inert to attach 
ideas, words, dice., purposely, to certain 
things liuniliar to the mind, in order to he 
assisted by the latter in remembering the 
former. One kind of mnemonics, and 
perhaps the earliest, is to nrtflgh flie idea to 
tie rememhew.'d to some impression of the 
, senses,* Mich as die external objects 
which are most familiar to out eyes (to¬ 
pology, from Tonuf, jdacebi «$ome jH-reons 
make use of a picture, ^arbitrarily dr^vvn, 
to which they attach the subjects to lie 
remembered, in a certain order ( symbolics , 
from mark); ‘others make use 9i" 

numbers. There are certain natural aids 
to the memory, which vfce all-employ; for 
instance, if we put a piece of [viper in a 
conspicuous spot of our footp, or make a 
knot in a handkerchief,'in order to be re¬ 
minded of certain things at particular 
times. As to topology, iui orator who in¬ 
tends to deliver ft long sjiewh without 
notes,'may derive assistance' fjom previ¬ 
ously entering the room where ho is to 


remembered whenever we think of Julius, 
and os signifies, uecprdjpg to the above 
plan, 46.. It we nishJo remember tl/at • 
Alexander the Grea^ounded 4iis empire 
.'i'll l^ h, we Hgpige Alexander into AIfx-\. 
it\ ita signifying *531 according to the 
aliove. In the same way Q/rus, changed 
into Cyruts, gives the year of the founda- - 
tion ol' his great empire. ' This method * 
may much facilitate the retaining of facts * 
to a certain extent; but it would seem as if/-, 
the cltanges themselves might bocoine' 
too ubin^rous to be*easily remembered.— ' : 
J S\ stems of mnemonics of a more general, 
character have bei^i propped ; ilw, how- ‘ 
ever, or none, liavo remained in vogue frn 
any length of time. Generally speaking, • 
mnemonics ought to be individual; each 
individual ought to find out ikat method 
o, assisting his memory which is most' 
convenient to himself; and this will vary, 
of course, with his habitual associations. ' 
The only* true basis, of a philosophic - 
yicmory, however, is just classification. * 
(rice Memory.) Considerable aid to tlie 
utemoVy may tie derived from tlie use qf 
divines, or a rhythmical arrangement of • 
♦onIs. Rqmoie antiquity niadtv use of. 
rhythm to preserve the memory of historical 
facts before the invention of writing. The . 
ancients were well acquainted with mne¬ 
monics; according to some, the science ■ 
came from the East to the Greeks; others ’ 
consider the poet Simonides- as the in-' 
ventor of them ; but such inventions can¬ 
not be properly assigned to any partieuJh*- ; 
.individual. Jn tlie time of Cicero it vv:» ' 
know£ among the Romans (see Cice-~ 


ro lie Oral, ii, 86 et seq.; Auct. 
llerenti. iii, 16 aeq.; Quinctil. x, 1,' 11 seq.. / 
After Quinctihan’s time, inueiuonicragam . 
declmed. In considering the use of lune- . 
monies by tlie ancient flrutors, we should 


■speak, and attaching in his mind to cew remember tliat they delivered long pro-; , 
tain prominent objects in <hc» room the tions indeed, but had nothing like our do* * 
chief licnds of his speech.’ To Femomber bates, in which a member of a delibera- ,) 
dates, several metliods have been devised, five body sometimes rises, and speaks for 
* The one proposed in Gray’s Msmorig hours in succession, recapitulating .ftll ■, 
Tcchtiica is to make certain'vnances in the which has been said before him on - 

' mt j. * . ‘. ' • * j * 
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j|«Vestion,'o»d therefore, to a considerable Arabian tribe, dwelling in %Ge mountnili- 
fregree, xfidiout premeditation. Most of the one region east of the Dead sea, from Zoar 
-systems of mnemonics devisad for the to tlio. river Afnon, between t(ie Muliun- 
ahctents, would be Useless for a tori in- ifeg, Edomites and Amorites. . According 
Jhentery orator.'of the present Ary. In to the Mosaic account [Gen. xix, 30),the' 

IflCS, flic 


to tire Mosaic account [Gen. xix, 30),the• 


the place of jhe ancient mnemofies, the Moabites wore descended from Mouh, jthi? 
schoolmen listed tljc tabellary # method, wn of Lot by his e|dest daughter. In live 
Conraa Celtes, in the fifteenth igcutury* time of tho judges, they were for eighteen 
gmd Scbenkel, in the sixteenth, 'vestalV years ihasters of the Hebrews, but in tin? 


listed the ancient system. In modern 
times,’ several scholars bate givetfc intich 
attention to this subject. Some of the 
best works are lvastner s Afiy nonik, odor 
die Gcdiirhtnisskmist der Alien (Leipsic, 
1805): Si/stanatischc Anteitung zur I'll to¬ 
ne vnd Praxis *der Mnemonik, by Art-tin 


lime of David,' were rendered tributaries 
to them. After the Babylonish captivity, 
thoV lost their sepanfte national existence. 
Their principal leaders mentiotied in scrip- 
tftre, are Bnlak and Eglon ; their idols were 
Boor ami Chemosh. 

Moallakat (i. e. the hung up); seven 


(Sulzbach*1810); r^nagleV New Art ol Arabian poems of the .time immediately 
Jtlemory, to which is prefixed soyje Ac- preceding Mohammed. which, on account 
count of the principal Systems of Artificial of their excellence, were suspended in 
Memory (London. 1812)Grav's Memo- public*, on tin: temple at Mecca. An Eng- 


Memory (London. 1812)': Gray's Mano- 
ria Technica '*(1730). The degree to 
which the power of memory has been 
sometimes carried, is* almost incredible. 
Thus Seneca states, that, by the mere 
effort.^ his natural memory, he was able 


of their excellence, were suspended in 
public, on the temple at Mecca. An Eng¬ 
lish translation with arguments, and the 
Arabic text, was published by sir W. Jones 
(London, 1783.) (See Arubiaii Literature.) 

Moat, or Ditch, in fortification,, a deep 
trench dug round the rampart of a fortified 


to repeat 2<XKJ words’ll jam once hearing place, to prevent surprises. The brink 
tl*em, each in its order, though they bad of the moat next the rampart, is called the 
no dependence or conmxion on each scarp; and the opposite one, the counter¬ 
offer. He also' mentions Cyncas, ambas- scarp. ,1 dry mont round a large place, 
sador to the Romans from king Pyrrhus, with n strong garrison, is preti ruble to one 
who in one da^eo well learnt the names of full of water; because the passage may v 
the people\vhom he saw, that the next day' lx: diluted inch by ineli, and the hesieg- 
he saluted all the senators, and all of the era, when* lodged in it, are continually ex¬ 
populace assembled, each by liu» proper posed to tilt: bombs, grenades and other 
uame. Pliny Bays that Cyrus knew* every lire-works, which are thrown incessantly 
soldier in his arm*' ,hy name, and L. Scipio from the rampart into their works. In', 
all the fieople of Rome, Cliarmipas, ty the middle of dry moats, there is sonic- 
rather Carneades, when required, it is times anolluv small one, called lunette ,’ 


said, would refvat any volume found Til which is generally dug till the water fills 
the libraries tts readily if lie were read- it. The deepest and broadest moats ure 
,ing. Doctor Wallis n ils us, that, without accounted the beat; but a deep one is’ 
the assistance of pen and ink,or auy thing* preferable to Abroad one: the ordinary , 
equivalent, he w as able, in the dark, bv the bre^lth is about twenty fathoms, and the 
mere force of memory, to perform aridr- depth about sixteen,.! To drain a moat 
ifietica! operations, as multiplication, divis- , that is full of water, it trench is dug deejW 
ton, extraction of roots, &e., to forty places. tlTan the level of tile water, to let it run . 
It said of Magliahecclii, that a gentle- off, and then hurdles ure thrown upon tin;, 
man, havjug lent him a ihapfiseript which mud mid slime,'covered'with eartii of 
h#was going to print, name to him soon bundles of rushes, to make a jsure and 
|fter it was. returned, and, pretending that firm {mssago. 4 , 

he had lost it, desired him*to rerteut as Mobile; a city, port of entry, and, cap- 
much of it as he could; on which Muglia- itnl of Mobile ‘county, Alabama, ou the 


becchPWrdte down the wliole, without 
missing a word or varying the spelling. 
MNEjiiosYxr (Greek, Memory), ifi the 
. Grecian mythology ; daughter of Uranus 
(Cfflliw, Heaven), and Gaia (Terra, Eii*h), 
and: by Jupiter the mother of the mne 
Muses, (q. v.) ' 

Mo signifies tribe, nation, in many idi¬ 
oms of Southern Africa. 

1 . , Moan; the land of the Moabites, an 

' . ; .'v 


west side of Mobile river, at its entrance ' 
into die bay. It is 30 miles north of Mo : ■ 
bile point, which is on the east side of the - 
mouth of the bay; 55 miles west by north 
from Pensacola; and 160 east from New 
Orleansrrfau30° 40' N.; Ion. 88° 21' W. 
In 1813, this tow'll came into the ppsses-, 
sion'of the U. States, and then contained 
aboutt300 iufthbitauts.* In 1822, its popu- • 
ration was estimated at 2800j and in 1830. 
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* it. Contained tM94.-^Mbbi]eis situated con- dulnm. Jfi like n?at)ucr, &’ ship’of 
siderably above the overflow of the'river# burdeu is, in calm weather and smootn&f 
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oyer, swampy lands and stagnant waters mence \r to inaintain the motion; but. > 
hack of it ;«auil neta it is a sterile country this consideration is wholly Extrinsic, and 
oft>lile woods. The city has several deiiends ion the obstacles at first to he . 


ofplile woods. The city has several dejieuds ion the obstacles at first to he "> 
timeslw;en ravaged by the yellow fever, and dtafcoijp, and on the resistance which is ' 
has once been almost wholly destroyed by afterwards encountered. If die adherim. * 
fire. Advantage was taken of the sickli-* muj. intervention of Oliver bodies were al>- 
ncas of Milhile, a few years since, to ostab- solutely*preeluded, motion would he gen- 
lish tin- town of Blakely, on the eastern erated by the smallest pressure, and Would “ 
and opposite side of the hay, and tei* continue wall tindiminished energy. 


ncas of Milhile, a few years since, to estab¬ 
lish the town of Blakely, on the eastern 
and opjiositv side of the buy, and tei* 
miles distant from Mobile. Besides being 
lu*allliy, 11^it- site has many very important 
.ad\antuges o\er Mobile; but the project 
of establishing it dRs a substitute for Mo¬ 
bile, entirely failed. Only New Or¬ 
leans and Ohurl«‘Stou are before Mobile 
m the cotton trade, and Charleston is de¬ 
clining, while Mobile is rapidly increasing. 
The talue of cxjiorts of domestic produce 


Mocha, or Mokka; si town on the 
Arabian sea, in the province of Yemen, 
with a connnouious yfcarbor, and about 


0000 inhabitants, including several hun¬ 
dred f &,\sand nliout f»00 Banians. It is, 
frequented bv incrcbants from tlioJJarLa- 
ry States, Ejypt, Turkey and India, and 
by English, French and North American 
ship-. The coffee *vhich bears the name 


from AlalKiina in IK*), was $l,070,;jtf5; of the town, is brought down from the* 
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anil nearly the whole of this must hate 
been shipped at Mobile. This city lias a 
regular "team-boat communication with 
Netv Orleans through lake Ponchartraiu. 
During most of the year, steam-boats urc 
con-i.mtly plying between this place ami 
live towns on the river, and many t esse Is 
are loading at the ttliurtos tor distant pons. 

Mouilk; a river of Alabama, formed 


interior of the country by caravans.. Gum. 
Arabic, copal, masiicli, myrrh, frahkin- 
eense, indigo, seima, and other article*, 
are exported. The ituports are chiefly 
Indian commodities. Th» trade is most 
active between May and Augiist, in wlndi , 
period about 100 ships epter die port! 
There aye several mosques, carav unsaries 
and European factories bereft .Lon. 


by the union of the Alabama and the 
Tonibeckbee. It takes the name of Jfo- 
IUl where these two livers unite at fort 
Minims. It enters Mobile,bay by two 
mouths. 1 The Alabama is the eastern 
branch, anil rj-es in rlie Alleghany ridges 
of Georgia. It recoil es a number of 
Mtiall streams, and becomes navigable toy 
small sea vessels at fort Claiborne. SimK 
Jar vessels ascend the Tqwlbcckbee to the 
mouth of the Black Warrior, SO nrtlcs 
above St. Stephons."®Yt moderate stages 
of water it uffbrds steam-bout navigation 
to Tuscaloosa, J120 miles from Mobile. 
Both these rivers an; wery favorable to 
boat navigation. Tin* lands on their bor¬ 
ders are excellent, and produce great 
quantities of cotton. 

Mobieity; a contingent property oT 
lmdies, but mo£t essential to their consti¬ 
tution. Every body at rest ran be put in 
motion, and if no impediment intervenes, 

* this change may. lie effected by the slight- - 
cut external jmpre^sion. Thus the large# 
camion ball, suspended freely by a roil or # 
chain from a -lofty oepirig, is? visibly agi¬ 
tated by the horizontal stroke 6f a £wan 
shot which. ’ has gained some velocity 
hi its 1 descent through the arc of a*pert-* 


It/ E.; hit. 13° Hi' N. . 

Moiki'm; Bird (turdus jioh/glottoey 
Tins capricious little mimic is of a cine¬ 
reous color; paler beneath. It Inhabits > 
.Vtnerifa froj* New England to Brazil, > 
but if rare and migratory in the Northern 
' State-, whilst it is,coinyiofi and resident • 
•ii^ :!ie Southern. This bird, although it - 
aannot vie* with most of die Americah 
species in brilliancy of plumage, is much 
sought lor on .account of its. wonderful 
faculty of imitating tho tone of every 
inhabitant, of the woods, from the twitter ' 
of the humming-bird to the scream “of the 
eagle. But its notes are not entirely imi¬ 
tative ; its own song is bold, full# and ex¬ 
ceedingly t ttrjed, fluting tin? uttenmee or 
which g appciurs in an ecstasy of delight? 

In coi^inemout, it loses little of its powt¥ 
or energy. IV uso the words of Wilson, 

“ Me whistles for the dog; Ca'snr starts up, 
wags Jus tail, and runs to meet Ids master, 
lie squeaks out like a lyirr chicken, arid 
the hen hurries about, with hanging wings , 
andflmstled feathers, eluckin'g, to protect^,, 
her injured brood. The barking of the 
dog, the mewing of die cat, the creaking' 
of tile passing wheel-barrow, follow with 

great truth' and rapidity. He'repeats the' p 
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, and the second! 


-tune taught him bv bis master, .though-of Dorian, ai»d Phrygian, i 
A'onsulerabie length, fully And faithfully, tween the Plirygiadarid ‘Lydian. . The 
. He runs over tl*e quiverings of the cana- system beiug at length extended both 
ryr orthe clear whistlings of the A^irginia upward and downwura, new modes were 
nightingale or red-bird,'with such yapiM-ior , established, taking their denomination .’, 
: execution and effect, that the ^fortified from the five first, by joining die prepiv , 

- songsters TeH tlieir own inlerioi ity, und| sition hyper (over or above) for those 
i become altogether silent; while cJio seems added at the acute, extremity, and the* 
to triumph in their defeat, hy rtl loubliifg iirepositipn hypo (undojr) for those below- ■ 
- his\ exertions,' 1 —The female Jays from jrhus the Lydiop mode was followed by ■ 
fo’ttf to five eggs, of an asb-blue cojnr, ttic Hyper-Dorian, the llypcr-dbhian, the 
marked With patches of brown sjie in- II y|x*r-Phrygian, the HvjH'r-/I?olinn, and 
cubates fourteen days, tuul ia extremely the Hyper-Lydian,jp ascending; and the 
jealous of her nest, being very apt to desert ■Dorian mode was succeeded by theJly- 
• it if much disturbed. During the period pi>-Lydian, Hypo-rEolian, Hypo-Phrygi-, 
when the young are in the nest, neither an, Jfypo-Ionian, and the Hypo-Dorian, 
cat, dog or inau is^j i approach it without in descending. The moderns, however, . 
being attacked. \\ hen intended for the only reckon two modes, the major and 
•cage, tlicv are either taken from fhe nest the minor.. The major mode is that di- 
when they :ure very young, or at a later vision of the octave hy which the intervals * 
period by tncjrrcages. * between tl»e third and fourth, and seventh 

Modality. Kant uses this word for and eighth, become' half tones, and all the 
that category (see Aunf) which determines other intervals 1 'whole tones. The *— 
the relation of all the ideas of the judg¬ 
ment to our understanding. The logical 
modality of Kant is, therefore, the manner 
Li which the understanding conceives the 
connexion and relation of ideas in a judg- 
' mem; whether we leave something unde¬ 
cided, as irf problematical judgments, or 
give the thing as true, as in assertory 
..judgments, or are obliged to consider a 
certain connexion of ideas to be true, as 
in apodictical • judgments. (For further 
information, see the article Kant.) 

Mode; a particular systerq. or "consti¬ 
tution of sound??, by which flic octave is 
divided into certain iutcnaL according .o 
the genus. The doctrine of the anciigits 


mi- 

nbr mode is that division by which the 
intervals between the second and third, 
and tilth and sixth, become half tones, and 
all the others whole tones.. Another 
distinction also rXitjts between the lnnjor 
and •minor modes; the major mode is the 
same, both ascending and descending; 
hut die minor mode in ascending sharjiens 
the sixth and seventh, thereby removing 
the half tone from between the fifth and 
sixth to the seventh and eighth. 

Model ; an original of any kind pro¬ 
posed lor copy or imitation. It is used, in 
building, lor an artificial pattern formed 
in stone or wood, or, as is most common¬ 
ly the case, in plaster, with all due parts 


resriecting mo'iicjs is rendered somewhat" and proportions, for the more correct cm; 

i i .i r.r* i , . • n i 


ium in* ii iiiuur:^ 

| the specific variations of ti 
' 1 H( the manner of i'Vision, 


obscure, hy the difference among then 
Authors as to- the definitions, division; 
and names of their modes. Some place 

tones, or modes, 
or order of the 
cOneinnous parts; and others merely in 
the different tension of the whole; that is, 
, as tlie whole series of notes are more 
apute or grave, or as they stand higher or 
lower, id the great scale of sounds. While 
f ihe ancient music was cerifinei^ within 
fhe narrow bounds of the tetrachrird, tin; 


ifiition of some great work, and to afford ' 
an idea of the effect to lie produced.' 
Models in imitation of any natural or arti¬ 
ficial sulistanee are usually made by 
means of. moulds plaster of Paris. In 
painting, this is the name given to a man or 
woipan who is procured to exhibit him or’ 
herself, in a state of nudity, for fhe advau- " 
tage of the students. These moddls ore 
provided in all academies and schools for 
painting, and the students who have ac¬ 
quired a tolerable use of the pencil are in- 


heptachofd, and octachord, there w ere trodilced to this kind of study. By this 
only three modes admitted, whose funda- means, the, details and proportions of tlie 
mentals were one tone distant froi^ each Imman shape, die play pf thp muscles, the 
other. The grav est pf these was called varieties of expression, &c., are displayed;.* 
the Dorian; the' Phrygian was in the and inculcated far better than by any course i 
middle, and*the acutest was the Lydian.,* 1 of lectures or any study of former works. 
In dividing each of these tones into two It is dedfrutfie that the living models used 
intervals, place was given to two .other in an academy, or even in a private paiut- 
modes, the Ionian anil the Aeolian ; the ing room, should tie -changed as frequent- 

first of which was inserted between the v ly aSf possible, or the Bludent is in danger 1 

■» • . * ■ - , * 1 
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<vf falling lnt»'aiftnaorinfer; -Milftn speaks riea; the Austrian civil code is in forte*? & 
of a,model, <flT tbd"-nujy(e df Deschamps, The present ducal house is descended v 
who did duty in this? way upwards of 40 from Ctesar of Este, a cousin (by a mof-' f 
years in .the academy at Paris, and corn-', ganatic marriage) of the last dukeof»thri ri'y 
incuts on the facility with which tins per- lorrnA line of Este, which became.ejtiuct 
eon’s form and features might lie recog- in |5Sl. The pojie Clement VIII Alien 
nised, in wety variety of subject or of ex- took pii&ession Of Ferrara, vfhich hntrpre- 


meuts on the facility with which this per- fbrinA line of Este, which became extinct 
«on’s form and features might lie recog- in ISSi. The pofic Clement VIII Alien 
nised, in wery variety of subject or of ex- took puksession of Ferrara, vfhich hntrpre- 
pression, in the paintings of the students viousJyJprtned a part of the Modenese 
*if that period. In sculpture a model im- Wiitorfs, as « reverted fief of the papal 
phps ti figure made of wax or terra cotta, see. In 1653, Correggio was added uf > 
or any other malleable substance, which the* duchy,by grant of the emperor of > 
the artist moulds.to guide him in fashion- Gmpffnv, Jlirandola, in 1710, and Novel- 
ing his work, as the painter first makes a Jaru, m 17(37. Hercules III (died in 1803) . 
sketch, or the architect a design. When married t* heiress of-the duchy of Mas- 
a model of any existing object i.-> to he sa-Carrara, and left an only daughter, who . 
taken, tl/e original is first to he greased, in was married to Ferdinand, archduke of 
order to prevent the plaster from sticking' Austria, brother of lipoid II. In 1796, 


to it, and then to*he placed on a smooth 
table, previously greased, or covered with a 
cloth, to guard against the same accident; 
then surround the original with a frame or 


the French took possession of the country, 
maUPwas inc (tided in the Cisalpine re¬ 
public, and afterwards in tl/b kingdom of 
Italy. The present duketFrands IV, the 


ridge of glazier’s putty,at such a distance as son of the arch-duke Fernand; is prince 
willadmit of the plaster resting upon theta- of Hungary and Bohemia, and arch-duke* 
Iilc, on every side of the subject, for ubopt of Austria. He *was horn in 1779, and, 


hie, on every side of the subject, for ubopt of Austria. He *was horn in 1779, and, 
an inch, or as much us may he thought suf- in 1812. married a daughter of (Jie king.' 
fluent to ghet he proper degree of strength of Sardinia. In .1811, he entered into 
to the mould. An adequate quantity of possession of die estates of his grand i 


plaster is then to lie poured as uniformly 
as possible over the whole substance, 
until it is every u here covered to siicli a 
thickness as to give a proper'substance to 
the. mould, which may vary in proportion 
to the size. The w Jioie must then Ife 


father, by virtue of a reversionary invest¬ 
ment conferred on his' father by the 
emperor, and his claims were confirmed 
by the congress cf Vienna. He assumed 
the name of Este, and tfius became the 
founder of the Austrian 4fhe of Este.' 


allowed to continue in this wjiv till the. His mother also entered upon the gotem- 
plahter shall have attained its firmness; mint of the duchy of Massa-Carrara,, * 
wl|en, the frame being removed, the whicli sl^ inherited trom her inothpr, and v 
mould may he imerted, ;jnd the subject to which the congress*anncxed the fiefs 
taken from it; and wiien the plaster is *iu the Luqggiaija: on her death, in 1829, 
thoroughly Jry, it should be*u'ell seasoned, these passed to* her son. The house of y 
, Modena ; a sovereign duchy of Italy, Modena-Este algo hold# the rich fodti- * 
lying ’in a fruitful plain of Lombardy, commissoJ^iX'. Fidticommusum) of the house , 
watered by the Panaro, gqyl bordering on* of Obizzh in Treviso. ’ The present duke 
Tuscany, Lucca, Kolggnn, Mantua and has a son, hbrn in 1819, and two brothers, 
l’artna. By an act of the congreSs pi' In consequence of the arbitrary character 
Vienna, Reggio, Miraudoln, Correggio of the.duke's government, an insurrection 
(birth-place of the •celebrated paintin'), was m-gmiized, and the citizens of Mode- 
Carpoli and Kivoli, together with Massa nn, Reggio, Massu-Carrara and other places . 
and Carrarg,and thefomiicr Imperial Fiefs, took arms, with the purpose of extorting 
an* United with the duchy of Modena from their rulers a anore liberal fonii ot 
proper to constitute one government; su- government, irt February, 1831. The > 
perfieial extent of the whole, 2000 square duke^wns •bliged to flee; but in Mafth 
miles: population, 375,000. The territory the Austrian troops entered Modena, at 
is fertile and well cultivated, the climate, t(ie-request, 1 of the duke, and restored the* 
in general, temperate and healthy, and authority of the government, 
the priueipai productions cOrn, rice, fruits, Modena (Mutwa ); capital of tlie duchy 
•wine, oil, silk, honey, iron, marble, &c. of me same name, situated in a fertile plain, • 
The income of the state is about 1,500,000 on the canal of Modena, which unites thp 
florins; tlie armed force 2080 men. Ine tpeebia and the Panaro, 23 leagues from 
ruling house is of the Austlinrf line df the Florence, 36 frotn Milan; lat. 44° N. j; 
house of Es(e (see JE she) ; the government Ion. 10° 54' E. It is the see of a bishop, 
is absolute, and tlte administration is con- and contains an' old cathedral, at the foot 

ducted by one minister and two ^ecrora- of the tower of which hangs the bucket 
>\ . * . # * 
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• La Setchia Rapita (the Raja 1 of the Buck- pal tone before it passes to another, good 
' etL jvitb a large number of ehnrches. modulation consists only in continuing, 
TWdueal palace has a fine eofleitiop of for some time melody anil harmony in die 
' 'picfflres, an<F.a good library of {*0,000 assumed tone, with proper changes and 
volumes. There are also a university nnd variety, ,nnd at Iasi concluding in that : 
other institutions, literary and eAhrifnblA tone. For this it is requisite that, at lint 
/The fortifications are incoiisidcrame; the' j'Cry beginning, the concord should, lie- 
population about 25,000. Natives, Sigo- oojjnc distinctly perceptible hv tha sound 
, tuns, Muratori, 7’nssoni, Fallopius. of ns essential tenos#tlib octave, fifth and 

Modern; that which belong* tp recent third: and further, that the melody, us well 
.times. The term modern history is used aa harmony, should be carried through the 
. in dillercnt senses. The Gentians often tones of the assumed scale, mql that no 
date the end of modem history'with the. tones fiireigu to it should Ik* heard, 
French revolutionism! call tli£ rest the either in the melody or in the harmony. 
most recent history. In the histon* of art, A \ ariety of concordK nevertheless, is 1 


?ae.»/ recent history. In the history of art, 
literature, customs, A c.,*modern %' fre- 


A \ ariety of concord^, nevertheless, is 
necessary, drat the ear may enjoy the 


qitendy useip in contradistinction to An- necessary variety. TJie composer ought 
ientjjr classic*1. (q. v.) “ Modem civile no>,after the fashion of some contracted 
nation,” says A* W. Sfclrlegel, “arose from harmonists, to dwell always on two or 
* the blending together vf the elements of three concords, or lqjieat them in trauspo- 
, Northern origin and tins fragments of ait- sitions, much less to ivtyrn and conclude 
tiquitv.” (See Romantic.) .Tn science, mod- in the principal tone lteforc the piece or 
cm is‘also used in contradistinction to an- the first si ruin is finished. The rule to let 
emit: thn« vvespeak of modern philosophy, only those tones lie heard which belong 
Moiullion ; an ornament resembling a to the assumed scale is to lx; understood 


bracket, in the Ionic, Corinthian, and 
‘Composite cornices. In Grecian archi¬ 
tecture, however, the Ionic order is with¬ 
out modillions in the. comice, as ary also 
the Romim Vxamples of the same order, 
with the exception of the temple of Con¬ 
cord, at Rome, wljjch has both niodjllions, 
and dentils. ( , 

Monox [Molhone)-. a strong city and 
port of the Morea, on tie; Mv literranean* 
lat. 30 3 5V N. ; lon.’21° W F. It is ci>- 
tire.ly surrounded by din sea, and connect¬ 
ed with the main land by a w ooden bridge, 
The port is unsafe, hut important tm account* 
of its mad mid its proxituiryfo (lie gulf of 
Caron. The city is small and badly built; 

. the Greets narrow and dirty. The Greeks 
became masters of it in the war dT Gre¬ 
cian independence, mid, in 1825, Mimilis 
burnt a Turkish fleet in the road. Ibfci- 
bi^i Pacha fook possession • of Motion 
i. soon after his arrival, in the. Morea, hot 
tfas compelled by the FreficK to evueuntn 
it.in 18vJ8. Previously to the;war, tfic im 
habitants amounted to alxpit 7000. (Sfoe 
; Morey.) In 1829, they did notcxceed 500. , 
Modulation, in music, is f in its l nost ' 
extensive meaning, the diversified and 
- proper change^ of tones bi conducting Jhe 
rnefody, or the progression of tones tin 
general, and the sequences of concords. 
Jn its narrower sense, modulation signifies 
that succession of tones' by which a mu- 
eical passage proceeds from one key into 

‘ . » i . 


•tli^s,—that a tone foreign to the scale 
ought to be used merely in (Kissing, and 
to Ik* Iqfr again immediately: thus, lor in¬ 
stance, in the scale C sharp, one could cer¬ 
tainly 5*0 through G blihrp into A flat, and 
tJtrough F sharp ifo the dominant, and 
from this hack again to the princqial tone, 
without Violating, by these- two tones, for- 1 
eijrn to the fundamental tone, C sharp, the 
effect of this scale, or destroying it. it 
is only .necessary to avoid,tones totally 
foreign to tlie scale of C sharp: as( for in¬ 
stance, C sharp or t) sharp. The second 
Kind of modulation, -or thut which is so 
called, in a more restricted sense, requires 
ipoih know ledge qf harmony, and is sub¬ 
ject to greater difficulty, ’ll consists in 
live an of giving ‘to - longer pieces the 
necessary variety, by, more frequent change 
of tones, arid required a knowledge of the 
relation among the various keys, and of 
the tones connecting them. As it is in* 
dispensable, in longer pieces/to carry 
melody and harnioiuy through several 
keys, and to rquirn at* last ta tlie funda* ■ 
mental, it is necessary, in respect to such 
mofodution, duly to consider the character ’ 
of the composition, and, in general, Wheth¬ 
er the modulation lias merely in view a 
pleasing tjtli;iety, or whether it is intended / 
to‘serve as flic support of a grand and' 
bold expression. 0 Considerations of this / 
kind give to* die confooscr the rules for ( 
particular c&hcs, and show where he may 

r . ' . t .• ‘ ' ■: 



MO DU latton^m<erib; 
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• dqjart widely.lrorti the principal tone, and' thus neither is a determinate, hlifc-a^S^vV 
wherpfte may Amain near ft; where*ho 1 ' portioriate, measure. The term itt atso'i;-' 
may thus depart suddenly, and perhaps sometimes used with reference to the Aif-* 4 
witli.sdpie harshness, and where his tie-’, ft; rent apes of medals. ; • •*'** 

.partures ought to be slcvVand gradual; 
boenuse sCtch departures are the most im¬ 
portant means of musical expression. In 
pieces of a mild and quiet character, it is 
nut permitted to modulate so often in 
those which have to express violent and*, 
great passions. Where every thing relat¬ 
ing to expression is considered, tnoHuki- 
tiort also must be so determined by the ex¬ 
pression that each single idea in the melo-* 
dy shall uppear in the tone which is most 
proper for^t. Tender and plaintive mel¬ 
odies onghl only to dwell on the flat tones, 
while the lighter slArp tones, which must 
he touched in the modulation, on account 
of the connexion, ought to he left imme¬ 
diately afterwards. It is one of the most 
difficult parts of the art to remain steadily 
without limit in a modulation. It is there¬ 
fore to ho regle.tted that those who write 
on the theory of the art, dwell so little on 
this inipoitaut subject, and believe them¬ 
selves to have done enough, if they show 
how the composer may gracefully leave 
- the principal tone, pass through the circle 
of all the twenty-four tones, and return at* 
last to the first tone, l'iecini had tin' best 
views of modulation. “Modulating,” he 
says, “ is to pursue a certain path. •The 
ear will follow you; nay, it wishes to he 
fed by you, yet upon condition that, after 
you have led if to u certain point, it shall 
til id something to reward it, for its jour¬ 
ney, and to occupy it for some time. If 


MttLiptDoaF; Richard Joachim Hpn- .* 
ry, coup Avon,a Prussian general, bom an 
1724, waAedueated at Brandenburg, and, 
in 1740, Mrtiitted among the pages of 
PFedericJfl, whom he accompanied in the 
> first Silesian war, and was at the battles * 
of Hftriwitz atul'Chotusitz. His behavior 
procurgtf him promotion, and, in 1740, he 
obtained a ^oinpany in the guards. He 
served at thesiege of Prague, in 1757, and at 
the battle pf Rossbach and that of Leu then: 
for his conduct on which last occasion, he 
was rewarded with tlie-offler of merit He' 
was made a colonel in 1761, afterwards 
licufedBit-geneni^and, in 1783, governor of t 
Berlin. In the reign ofFrederiifWilliumll, ’, 
he Was appointee! general oftinfantry, and 
eornninnaed the Prussian troppy employed 
in 1703, in the disgraceful dismornlicrnient 
.of Poland, on which occasion Mbllendorf 
did every tiling in his power to.alleviate 
the misfortunes df tlie Poles. On hm re¬ 
turn home, he was- i reated a field-marshaft 
and, soon after, made governor of South 
Prussia. He opposed die war with 
France which followed ; hut lie succeed* 
ed the duke of Brunswick in the coin- . 
irinnd of the Prussian army, on the Rhine, 
in 1704, when he gained tli<f victory of 
Kaiserslautern. He was one of the prin¬ 
cipal advisers of the trtgty of Basle, in 
1707, after ^vhich he wqs made grand- 
marshal. Not being able to prevent, by 
Jii? advice, futilities with France, in 


you do noi consider its clamls, ft suffers 18(16, tliough far advanced in \oars, he 

* l * t . • 1 . i . J * 1 _ ____J _l ~ • • * ' i _ . 


Accepted a command, and, joining tlie ar- 
irij of the duke of Brunswick, was present 
at Jena anff Auerstadt, where lie iius 
wounded. He retifed to Berlin, and, sub¬ 
sequently, to Havelberg, where, accord¬ 
ing to an odd Prussian usage, be held a 
‘ ”. He 


von to gy on, at Inst, without regard, and 
every endeavor to attract it again is bm 
lost labor.” To' conduct a .melody ac¬ 
cording to u given modulationnever to 
deviate from it, except for good reason; 

, and iu the right time to return to it in the 

'proper way, nod without liarslmcss; t» jirebendSn tlie ecclesiastical chapter, 
make use of changes in the modulation died there, Jan. 28,1816. 
only as means of expression, and, perhaps, 

> for the necessary variety,—such arc tlie 
real difficulties of the art; w hilt* to loufe 
immediately a key which hasliardly been 
perceived, to ramble about without rea¬ 
son hr object; to leap about because tlie 
■ composer docs hot know how to suslaiu „ 

himself; in ohe word, to modulate in or- descrife it as at present ubout thirty or 
der to modulate,«to miss the tniti aim of forty miles long and six broad, and assert 
the art, and to affect a richness of inVen-,it to_be d natural basin, /lie works, 
: ion in, order to hide the want . ofi t . . therefore, which Herodotus attributes to 
Modi’i.e ; an architectural measure; the king Moeris, must ,have lieen the canals 
lower (Jiutneter of a coluidn being divided which connected the lake with the Nile, 
into two parts, one isk triodukf; and ^iclt and the mounds, dams and sluices which 
* module is divided into thirty minutes;* rendered ft subservient to the purposes of 
■' vo*,. vmJ- , ' ■ 47 , . 1 * % . • . . • 


‘ “ -. 7 ...’ V. 

IVjtERis; a hike, of Egypt. According • 
to Herodotus, with whose account Diodo % 
ms and <Mela agree, ft was,, in his time, 
3600 stadia, ’(11* 450 miles, in circn,tn-* 
ference^ and about 300 feet deep. He 
states it to have been entirely the product 
of human industry. Modem travellers 
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irrigation. . (Se^ the works v of Pococke,'; 
Denon, BolzOui, &c, on Egypt.) 

MmsiA ; a Country lying north. of 
Thrace and Macedonia, and south of the 
Bifiube, cotresjKmdfrig to - th of modern 
St-rvia and Bulgaria. It wap a/n remote 
, period inhabited hySfcytliians,^/ith whom 
die Get® were afterwards unwed. TJlie 
r , country >vas conquered by tint Roman 
emperors. The barbarians early conquer-, 
ed’ this region, and it remained 'fh* the 
hands of Slavonians and Uukjnriaris. 
(See iScrvin, and Bulgarin.) ( 

Miesoooths. (See Goths.) 

3lm.AiioR,or Magadore (called by the 
name> Sucra, drSmrrah ); a seaport of Ylo- 
rocco,lPO miles tatst-south-west of Moroc- 
eo; Ion. 0° MV W.; lat. 3F W S.; pop- 
, ulaiiou. according to .Fackson. 1 fljVHH); 10 
Kohl ring, 30,000. It was founded in t7ti0, 
by Sidi MobXmmod, who sport'd no pains 
to make it dm principal seat of commerce 
in tin' empire ; and iftost of the ronmieree 
between Europe and‘the empire of Mo¬ 
rocco is carried on through Mogador. It 
is hiftll in a low, Am desert of accumulat¬ 
ing saml, which separates it from the cul¬ 
tivated country. Supplies are brought 
from gatdend from four to twelve miles 
distant. The town lias a beautiful appeal- 
ance from tli#* sea, the houses being all of 
stone, tuul white ; but the streets, though 
regular anti straight, are narrow and dirt), 
and the houses present a matt- of dead 
wall. The houses of the ibreigu nr'i- 
chants are epaginus. The roots are liar, 
and the terraces sene ns ;i walk in the 
evening. It consists of rwV parts, one ‘of 
which may Ije called the i itadel, connmy 
ing the custom-house,-. treasury, residence 
of the alcaide,'and the houses of the lor- 
eign merchants. The Jews,Sv ho are nVt 
foreign merchants,. reside in the outer 
. town. The harhyr'is about two miles in 
"circuit; but. a» the water, at ebb-tide, is 
ordy ten or twelve feet deep, InVge ships 
must atidioy one and a‘half mile distant 
from the battery. The exports consist of 
^almonds, gums, »l»ees-}vax, ‘goat-skins, ol- 
ive oil, ostrich feathers, pomegrapate-ii>eels, 
and dates. (See Morocco.'? * 

Mourebbins ; Arabs of the ^western 
pAn of Egypt. Many of them are foutfd 
at C/-iiro, awl arc distinguished ter their 
industry. « 

Mooci,, (Sc* Monro Is.) 

Mohammad, the founder of a wdigibn 
which has spread over a great pgrt of tiie 
East, and has been productive of, much 
good by the abolition of the worship of 
idols, was a scion of the Arabic liue of 
Korei^h, and the ftunily of Hoshcm, eele-' 


brated in their country njjHhe princes- of* 
the holy city of Mecca, and guardians of 
the kaabg. The date of his birth is pine- 
ed with most probability iri A. IF. friR 
Mecca was his native place, grand-* 
father, Abdul Motnlleb, a rich and noble 

• citizen, had thirteen sons. One of them, 
Abdallah, married Ainira, and died while 
his son Mohammed, or Mahomet, was 
still a child. As In* left little proper!), 
Mohammed was educated first In his 
gtai id father, and, ‘after his death, by his 
oldest unele, Abu Toleh. This uncle, a 

• merchant, destined Mohammed for the 
same etnploj meiit, and was accompanied 
by him on u Commercial journhy to riyria. 
On tins occasion, In; visited tt Ncsloriaii 
monastery, where he was especially dis¬ 
tinguished by one of the monk-, and re¬ 
ceived impressions which perhaps con¬ 
tributed to give the tone to his subsequent 
character. The, Mohammedan writers 
me very prolix m their Hcscriptions 
of the wonderful qualities of mind and 
IkmI) lor whit'll their piopliet was qui'mem 
from his \ out It; he shared, however, the 
general nrnoranvc ot' Ins countiy men. His 
uncle had rcconmiended him as agent t<> 
a rich widow. named Khadijah. ami he 

■ acquitted Inm-eif so much to her satisfac¬ 
tion, that she married him. and thus 
placed him in easy rwciiiii.'tanres. rilie 
wtisTilteen veai> older than he. bur. from 
gratitude or prudence, he lived vvnii her 
m happy and faithful wedlock, and, ull 
her drain, restrained the sensual uj>|>etitrs 
wnich he afterwards indulged, Ih wa- 
s'iil .1 nierejiant, and made a second jour¬ 
ney to Syria, Vvlierc he again had inter 
views with the \estonan monks, lie 
seems u, have had, front his youth, a pro 
jieiisity to religious eontemplmion. for lie 
wps every yearvuceustomed,,in the month 
Ilumatlnn, to retire to a rave ry>ar Mec¬ 
ca, and dwell there in oolituije. At win.! 

ftime the idea of if new religion came into 
his mind, whence, in the midst of an idol¬ 
atrous peopli;, he derived the conviction 
of the unity of God, and to what degree lie 
lifeiided the ambition toassuroetheprophet- 

,ie character with the struggle for personal 
aggrandizement, are questions to which 
only conjectural Answers can be given. 
That an untaught Arab should conceive 
elevated views of the state of man in his a go, 
and iimrtd on them comprehensive projects, 
is not credible: in aft proJwthilky, his firs'- 
plans Y'ory limited to his countrymen. 
That he, was honest in his ztiul U> abolish 
idolatry, and disseminate a purer doctrine, 
altJi'jugh Be sought* to obtain this object 

' by deqpption, may be easily believed, if 
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• we rcmenHifc>the many examples of ,a 
•similar inconsistency in other legislators 
mill reijgiogs reformers. Mohnmihed lie- 
ffun his pretended mission A. D. 00ft, in 

^t|ie fortieth year of his age. He first eon- 
vttrtcd hiS wile Khadijah,to whom he 
communicated the particular of an iriter- 
vie\v with the angel Gabriel, by whom he. 
w,w declared an apostle of Hod. Through 
her instrumentality, her uncle or cousin 
Wnraka was gained, who is said to htwe 
been a Christian, and well acquainted 
■w till the ()ld and New Testaments. These 
were followed by Mohammed's servant* 
Zeid, to whom lie gave his freedom, and 
by his young nephew, the fiery Ali. Of 
great importance was the accession of 
Ahnbeker, a man rtf estimable ehurueter, 
who stood in high respect, and persuaded 
ten of the most considerable citizeqfi of 
Mecca to follow his example. They were 
all iustrueted by Mohammed in the doc¬ 
trines of the hhtm, as the new religion, was 
fctvlcd.w liieli were promulgated as the grad-, 
ual revelation-' of the divine will, through 
the angel Gabriel, and were collected in 
the Koran, (q. v.) Three y< tus passed in 
the quiet dissemihation of his doctrines: 
in the foimh, Mohaftimed invited his rcl- 
atives of the family of llashein w an en¬ 
tertainment, opchly announced to tie m 
his prophetic mi'snui, and asked which 
ful'them would undertake the otfice *f Ins 
viziei. VII were silent, till the youthful 
All declared Ins rettdine-s to do so, and. at 
the same time. Ins resolution to inflict 
vengeance on all who should dare -to op¬ 
pose his master. In vain did Abu Talcb, 
the father of # Vli, dissuade tlfrni from the 
undertaking. Hut, although he remained 
himself unconverted, lie did much to pro¬ 
mote the new doctrines, tyy protecting 
Mohammed against h» enemies, and 
■ifiording him refuge in times of da lifer. 
On several occasions Mohammed was at¬ 
tacked by the adherenis of idolatry vvitli 
. open force, and compelled to change his 
residence; luit he often# had the satisfac¬ 
tion of' converting bis- bitterek enemies. 
In the tenth year of his prophetic office, 
he suffered a severe loss in the death of 
Abu Tak-fi and his faithful Khadijah. 
Deprived of their assistance, he was com¬ 
pelled to retire, for a time, to the city of 
Tayef. On the other liftnd, lie wuel reud- 
ily received by the pilgrims wJ*o visited 
the kapha, and gained numerous adhe- % 
rents among tin} fintiilies in the neighbor- 
hood.; At tins time occurfcd THohaue 
mod’s famous -nocturnal journey to 
heaven on the beast Alboral*,'unde^ Ga- 

• briefs guidance, respecting which th# 


Khran Contains someobschre intirhhtiotis. , 
fn the twelfth year, the Islhni was alsfi, „ 
spread among the inhabitants of Medinif 
(Yalhreb), several of whom swore fidelity 
to I he {tvphet, and proffered their assist- " 
atiee. Ivfohammed now adopted the res¬ 
olution dt encountering his cReuiies with 
force. OHly tlie more exasjierated at this, 
tlfey fomed a conspiracy to murder hint; , 
warned of the imminent danger, he left * 
Idepaa, accompanied by Abtibeker alone, 
ami cyifcealed Inin self in a cave not far 
distant. ILjre he spent three days nndis 
covered; after which he arrived safely at 
Medina, but not without danger. This 
event, from which the aMotiammedaiis 
commence their era, is fcriown under the 
name of the jfr gira (q.v.), whiefi signifies 
^fg-/i/.«*In jllcdit*, Mohammed met-with 
tlnmiost honorable reeeption> thither he 
was followed by many of bis adherents. 
Mohammed now’ assumed jhe sacerdotal •" 
and regal dignity, married Ayesha, daugh¬ 
ter of Ahubeker, and, as the nundier of 
the faithful continued to increase, declared 
his resolution to ppppagate his doefrines ' 
with the sword. The hopes of booty 
added new fervor to the religious zeal of”, 
his partisans. Their first* grept military 
exploit was the spoiling of a rich caravafl, 
letl by Abu Sopiiian, the clpef of the Ke¬ 
lt i>liit*-s,%vith a strong guard. Moham¬ 
med surprised them, with *Un inferior 
force, iu the valley of Bedir, and inflicted . 
on then? a total defeat, lie,Wok a rich 
booty, and ji rtumher of prisoners. Otlier 
successful enterprises followed ; but, in 
tfcetbinl yetmpf the Hegira, Abu Sopiiian, 
w Vh dOOO soldiers, attacked. M<ih:unined 
with 1*50 on mouut Oln«£ not far front- 
Medina. A desperate conflict ensued, in 
which tlie'»Mosleuis were utterly licaten, 
and the wounded jiropbet hardly saved 
his life. This mistbrtune naturally shook 
the authority of him whose pretended 
missiors from God should have secured 
him the victory. But by'attributing the 
faulrto the sins of the Moslems, by proni- 
- ising the slain a ^paradise provided vvitjj 
all St-usual'enjoyments, and inculcating an 
uuoomjitioiia^predestination, bo sncceedp# 

in restoring his tottering credit. Good 
need liad be 6f it in the following year, 
025, when Afitv Sophiau appeared before 
Medifot wj^i 10,000 men. Mohammed 

E rudently limited himself to tlie defensive; 
uU the enemy raising the siege, after 
twfhry days, on account of internal dis¬ 
cord, Molmi tuned, uuder the pretence of a, 

.. divine command, led his party against the 
Jewish race of Knreidha, who lvad mode, 
common cause with the, enemy. After 
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twemy-five, days, the Jews were Compel- 1400 meiy with the ostensyile purpose 6f 
Jed to surrender.tbeir chief fortress to the peaceably visiting the temple of Mecca, 
will of thu cortqueror, who took the most The Koreishites opposed his entrance, 
bloody revenge, 'slaughtered between 000 and compelled him to a treaty, irl foe 
and* 700 men, end carried away the wo- . seventh year of foe Hegira. For three 
men and children into captivity. Some duys only, lie and his partisans wpre to be 
yeans'afterwards, he also took Ktfaibur, the ullowed to pay their devotioifs, unarmed, 
principal seat of the Jewish lower in iu tho kaaiia; on the fourth day, he was 
. Arabia, by which means he*comj\jted the to withdraw. t He succeeded, however, 
subjugation of this unliappy people. t It is son this occasion, in converting three per- 
,.probable that the many murders jjnd’cru- ■ sotis of influence among the Koreishites, 
elties practised on his enemies went suffi- • wfio had afterwards still greater renown 
ciently justified in the eyes ofirhis follow* among the Moslems—-Caled, Arnru ,und 
Crs, by his divine mission; but they must Othmau. In the eighth year of the Jlc- 
„ have been highly offended by the viola- giro, a Mohammedan army, under Zcid’s 
tion of all rigbt*hgd decency, of which he command, advanced against the city of 
was guilty in his passion for Zeinhb, the Muta, in Palestine, wjierc the governor 
wife of 1 his emancipated slave and ;^1 opted of the emperor lJcrachus had murdered a 
son Zeid, w^iilc a partiAilar chapter was Moslem umlmssadar. Zeid was slain, and 
introduced into foe Koran, to give him the defeat of the Moslems was prevented 
powCV to mafry her; this heidid public- solely by the courage of Galed, who, on 
iy, without regard to a degree of relation- this occasion, obtained the appellation of 
. shjp which the Arab! had hitherto held “sword of God.” A breach of compact 
^ inviolable. Tliis weakness,. with respect on the part of the Koreishites gave Mo¬ 
te foe female sex, increased with the hummed foe desired opportunity to lead 
ycarsjuid authority iff Mohammed. Be- against Mecca 10,000 well-armed soldiers, 
sides foe numerous wives, whom he took inspired by pious zeal. The terrified Ko- 
at different times, he indulged in several 'reishires made little resistance, and re- 
tjansient uinoifrs, such as an; forbidden in ceivtsd life and liberty only on condition 
his own laws, and always justified his in- thatthey embraced the Islam. The idols 
continency bj*new chapters iu foe Koran, of the kaaba were demolished, but the sa- 
Thatsuch ^foameless pretences would have cred touch of the prophet made the black 
any effect rather proves the credulity and stone*again the object of the de-just von- 
fonaticisrn of the people than his own tal- eration. The tempie became tlie principal 
ents of deception. At the same time, his sanctuary of the religion of Mohaimned, 

‘ doctrines and authority gained ground and its professors alone are allowed access 
among the neighboring tribes. The expo- to the. holy eity of Mecca. This impor- 
dilions of his officers rarelytailed to pro- lunt event t^ok place in the eighth'year 
duce a considgrable booty. . He was hfrn- of the Hegira. Tlie destruction of some 
self almost worshipped by bis partisans, celebrated idols, ana the subjugation of. 
His views, meanwhile, contihued to e*- various Arab tribes, now employed the 
pand, and, in the seventh .yeaf uf the H#- Moslem arms. In the. valley of Honaiu, 
gira, he seut a summons to the principal nu[ far from Mfosca, where Mohammed 
neighboring princes, particularly Chosrou incurred great personal danger, he achiev- 
Parviz, king of Persia, Heraelms, em- ed the victory only by the utmost exor- 
, peror of Constantinople, M okaWxas, ru- lions. The following year the' Moham- 
ler of Egypt, the king of Ethiopia, and medans call the “ year of embassies,” be- 
the princes of various districts of Ara- , cause a nu (Tiber Of Arab tribes announced 
itia,, to embrace the yew revelation of by deputies their submission and conver¬ 
ge divine law, made through him. • Sion. At foe head of 30,000 men, among 
"fhe manner in which thitf embalsy was whom were 10,000 cavalry, Mohammed 
received differed according to focfcpower, was resolved to anticipate tho hostile 
and pride of those to whom it was direct- plans of foe emperor Heraclius. He 
ed. The more remote "and powerful gave inarched into Syria to Tabuk, half way to 
no heed to it: on the contrary foe weaker Damascus, but returned to Medina, and ’ 
and nearer, wh» were informed of his contented himself with summoning the 
increasing ppwer, had cause to feoA his ^emperor in writing to embrace his doc-, 
arms. It was of particular importance, to trines. Aftyr his return, the promulgated 
him no longer to be an exile from Mecca, h hew chapter of the Koran, revoked all 
the boly city, which was in a high degree regulations in fiSvor of idolaters, and de- 
foe object of foe adoration of the Arabs.' c)or®l all foe compftets concluded with 
lie, appeared, therefore, tit the head of "them fojl. He might now be regarded as 
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the poor, purifications, abstinence fi‘om„ 
forbidden enjoyments (especially from * 


maBjer Ofth? whole of Arabia, although 
till the inhabitants ha<l not yet received 
hie religion. He allowed the Christians a strong drinks^-tiris .prohibition w:a»Chipje«l'T 
free exercise of their Worship on the pay- by tlw quarrels- that arose among his' ad-' , 
orient df a tribute. In the tenth year of herents),‘bravery, upholding even to'Jeuth y"' 
the Hegina, Mohammed undertook his the cawse of God, and entfte resignation 
farewell pilgrimage to Mecca. On this fo unafMdable fate, are the chief points 
»occasion, hq was surrounded with tho *of his moral system. 1 Of solemnities,, 
utmost splendor, and attended by 90,(Kiy, fasfs t&id usages such .a religion for a sen* 
or, as some say, J50,000 friends, Tins, sjtal people could not be destitute; hut the. «. 
was the last important event of hi.** life. 

He died soon afier his return to Medina, - 


in the arms of liis wife Ajeshn, in the 
eleventh year of the Hegira, in his sixty- 
third year. Of all his wives, the. first 
aloof; fVire him children, of whom only 
bis daughter Fa tibia, wife of Ah, survived 
liim. , 'I’he Mohammedan writers un¬ 
doubtedly exaggerate the corporeal and 
mental endowments of their prophet: it is, 

Jmvvever, very credible, that there was a 
'^repossessing majesty in bis appearance, 
and that lie united much natural elo¬ 
quence with a decisive and enterprising* 
mind. By these gifts, he succeeded in 
exalting himself above his equals, and 
gaining confidence and popularity. * Com¬ 
pared with Ins countrymen, he stands pre¬ 
eminent ; compared with other legislators 
and 'monarclis, lie holds but an interior 
rank. Whether lie himself believed vvlmt 
be promulgated as a divine revelation is 
a bard question to answer. .Most proba¬ 
bly he ought to be regarded as a religious 
enthusiast, who deemed himself actually 
inspired by the Divinity, but was not so 
entirely blinded as to overlook the means *tbis table, 
of making: bis doctrines* acceptable to jiis Christ 


injunction of a pilgrimage to Mecca and 
Medina xvas unquestionably a political 
measure, in order to sanctify for ever, the 
original seat of the Islam, and to secure 
permanently the political and religious 
importance ol' Arabia These doctrines 
are contained in tin; Koran, t<t which was 
sot** 1 after added a second, collection,— 
Snrma (second book of tin* rulep of life, 
founded on Mohammed’i* example). But 
nil Mohammedans do not receive the lat- 
tcr: those who do, are therefore called* 
Sunnites. One of die principal means of 
the rapid aiul extensive diffusion of his > 
doctrines and doiqinion was force? All who 
did not submit^.' their own accord biting 
compelled to do so at the edge of the ' 
sword. Rarely do we find m his,history 


any traces of lus having made use of *vo- 


making^ 

the people, and of confirming his domin¬ 
ion over their j binds. Thence the iiibri- 


mcn for promoting Iris plans, alrhough he 
allovvothpolygainy, with some restrictions, 
ant! concubinage without* any bounds. 
That, be persuaded bis first wife that the 
attacks* of epilepsy which he had were 
celcffliid francos, and that she first procur¬ 
ed him adherents by the propagation of 
ems to lx* a tale, devised by 
n opponents, to expose the 


E 


cation of his interview with the angel Ga-«*aeles, 

■ • i .i » • ■ • ,* __.i _._ i * 


ropliet to contempt. Certain it is that 
ir himself declared he did not work niir- . 


briel; thence his visioi^fy journey through 
the seven hcavens of pttnufisc; thorite bis 
indulgence, of. the seusnal desires of 
a sensual people.'■ The first tenet ofjvis 
creed was, “Allah alone is God, wul Mo¬ 
hammed is his prophet.” Vt the same 
. time, Moses and Christ were regarded, in 
Ifist sj'stcm, as divinely inspired teachers! 
of former times, and he by no means de¬ 
nied the authenticity of the sacred histo¬ 
ries and revelations of ancient. Judaism 
and Christianity, which lie only believed 
to be corrupted. Tli'c pariidise which 
he promised to &is faithful adherents was 
a heaven of sensual pleasure; lip himself 
perhaps anticipated no other. His uio’Al- 
jty was compiled from tho'anflent Jewish 
and Christian systems* The faithful ado¬ 
ration of Allah gprthe only God; unwaver¬ 
ing obedience to tire commands 5 * of alio 
prophet, tlie necessity of pray A, chatty to 

s: < 7 i. - • : , 


^•is disciples; nevertheless, ascribe' 
to him.the most absurd miracles; for ex¬ 
ample, that a part of tlie moon feli lnto bis 
sleeves, and that he threw it back to the ; 
heavens; that stones, trees and animals ‘ 
proclaimed him aloud to be the prophet 
of God, ,&c.; but of such fables vve find - 
abundance in the legends of die Christian . * 
saints, hi a m&ral view, he can rievei*be 
compared *vith the divine Founderhaf 

’ Christianity. Mis system has been widely • 
propagated in Asia and Africa. The rev- , 
crence Which the faithful Moslems pay to 
tbel prophet, and all that is connected, 
with him in tile renjotest degree, is as \ 
great ns the reverence of relics has ever fp. 
h8en in Christendom: rhufe, for example, v : 
the cartiei which carries tlie Koran to the - 
kaaba, and, ih die territory, of Mecca, an 
enormous number of doves, which must; - v 
not even be scared from the fields, much., \ 
less be killed, tjecause they’are thought , 
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>>'ttoi^onder+Iovin^ populace 1 alone '’gives arch/ whose dignity he himself increased. 

. ..credence to the aide tliat Mohammed’s Constantinople under him soon liecame.’ 
’coffin-is suspended in the air; /on the again flourishing. He restored the forti- 
,. contrary, die ues turned at MedirUft where fications, and, for greater security, caused 


. contrary,lae lies turned at MedirHf; where flcations, and, for greater security, caused 
. he died, and an urn, enclosed in tho hoi/' the forts called the Dardanelles (q. v.) to l)e, 
VdiapeJ, constitutes his sepulchre, which is erected at the mouth of the Hellespont, 
c surrounded with iron trellis work, and js Mohammed pursued his conquests, which 
/accessible to no one. . The (so callc^Thj- were checked for a ,time by Seandorbeg, 
lament of Mohammed is a spumtus work prince of Albania, who was favored by 
later times. Mohuimned’s iloctrincs ths mountainous character of the country. 1 

* have given rise to many sects, among Tho sultan finally cdncluded peace with 

* „ wliich the Sunnites and Shiites, the chief him, hut after Scanderbeg’s death, in 146t>,: 

ones, still eutertairf tlic most violent mu- soon subjugated all Albania. lliVftirther 
uial ijatred'among the Persians and Turks, advances into I lungary '.Vere prevented fly 
(See Hist, of Mohummedt nism, & cf, by , the celebrated John Hunniades, who oblig- 
Charles Mills 5 also the articles Koran, und "ed him, in 145(5, to raise the siege of Bcl- 


m.) > grade, in which lie; had lost 25,000 men, 

Hohammed II, Turkish emperor, sur- and hod been himself severely wounded, 
ned Bujuk, the Great, lumi at Adriano- The son of die great Hunniades, king Mat* 
in 1430, succeeded his father, Aumrath thias Corvinus, also kept the 'J'urks from 
in 1451. He renewed the peace made Hungary, and even took from them lios- 
his’jtaciloeessor witlj the Greek enipe- ilia. On the other hand, Mohammed cou- 
, hut unsolved to compltte the conquest queued, in a short time, Servia, Greet e, 


Islam.) « 

Mohammed II, Turkisli emperor, sur- 
1 named Bujuk, the Great, bom at Adriano- 

f le in 143U, succeeded his father, Aumrath 
I, in 1451. He renewed the pence made 
by his*$rcdoCessor witlj the Greek empe¬ 
ror, hut resolved to compltte the conquest 


. ‘pf the enfeebled Greek empire by the cap¬ 
ture of Constantinople. The Christian 
, powers in Europe remained quiet specta¬ 
tors. April 6,1*153, Mohammed appeared 
before Constantinople, to which he laid 
■' siege with at. army of 5300,000 soldiers, 
and by water with 30Q galleys and 200 
small vessels. The besieged had’ drawn 
, strong iron chains before the harbor* and 
made a brave resistance, though they had* 
but about 10,000 men to oppose so great a* 
force. But Mohammed, having eon trivet] 
to get a part of fits fleer pver laud into the 
harbor, and calmed a liridge of lioats to 
lie constructed and occupied with cannon* 

, the Greeks were overcome, after u dmeuce 
of 53 days, and the empire came to its 
end. The city was takeu by storm on the 
.29th May, and abandoned to pillage. The' 
emperor Constantine Pukeologus fell, at die 
commencement of the assault, sword in 
h|pd. In a few hours, the conquest of 
die city was’completed. "The conquerors 1 
give themselves up to nil cruelty and ex¬ 
cess. During tilts saek, a young princess, 
named Irene, was brought to Mohaunned, 
and for three days he compelled her to 
satisfy* ‘his* passion. Home janizaries 
, murmured, and a ijizier even dared to re¬ 
prove him. t Mohammed immediately 
.sent for tho captive, took her by the hair, 
aod murdered hef before the discontented, 
with the wdrds “ Thus' Mohammed deals 
with love. 1 * When he entered the city^ 
he found it desolate; but as he designed' 

; it for tire (principal seat of his empire, he 


and all Peloponnesus, most of the islands 
of the Archipelago, and the Greek (hi 1 pi re 
of thn Comnciii, established i:i the begin-* 
niug of the 13th century, at Trebisond, oji 
the coast of Asia Minot. The Christian 
powers began to be apprehensive of the 
progress of his arms, and, at the instiga¬ 
tion of [tope Pius II, in 1459, a crusade 
against the Turks was resolved upon at 
Mantua, widely was never, however, exe¬ 
cuted, on account of the bad constitution 
of most of thb European siptes. From 
the republic of Venice Mohammed fort; 
Negi'opont, in 1470. 11c also stripped 

them of other possessions, und took Cafta 
from tlte Geuoesj*, in 1474. Frequent 
wars* with tbe'Persians prevented the fur¬ 
ther prosecution of hjs enterprises against 
th^Cliristian powera. In 1480, he attack- ' 
ed the island of Rhodes, hut was repulsed 
by the knights, with great loss. He novy 
turned his arms against Italy, took Otran¬ 
to, and would prolxibly have pursued his 
conquests in this country Initfor his death, 
./n.1481, on on expedition against Persia. 
During his reign of 30 years, he had con¬ 
quered 12 kingdoms and upwards of 200 
cities. On his tombhe ordered the words 
to he affix®*!, u . I would have taken Rhodes 
and conquered Italy,” probably as a stim¬ 
ulus to his .successors.' Jlis character 
was disiiifguillied by talents, ambition, 
Courage, and fortane, and disgraced by ■ 
cruelty, perfldtousndss, sqpkuality, and con¬ 
temptof all laws; He spoke Greek, Ara¬ 
bic, juid Pfersian ; understood Ltttin; drw 
' * •* '** « ' , • ' • ■ ’ 
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and painted; liad a knowledge of geogra- weekshy the grand vizier Kark Jffijuisla*! 
phy und mathematics, and of thehistdry of pha, with 200,000 men, in die Vrar caifsed^ 

-* inen of antiquity. In short, he m l683, \m the malcontents in Hungry:? 

re l*een a hero, had not hi» cru-* The Turks were attacked in their iamaj , 

.1 '.J Li..... ..I-..- C> _ rn • .• _ 


th«> great 
would hav 

cities blackened bis reputation. Policy 
sometiinesdtept in check the impetuosity 
of his character; but he was too often tli€ 
slnve of passions,• though all the ‘cruelties 
asyrihed to him are not to be credited. * 
Mohammed IV, l)orn in 1(542, was rais¬ 
ed to the throne whik^u boy of seven years, 
his fiitlicr, Ibrahim, having bet-n murdered 
in an insurrection of the janizaries. His 
grandmother, an ambitious woman, man¬ 
aged th^ government, but perished in a 
i evolution" of the seraglio. The celebrated 
grand-vizier Mohtftnmed KuperK (orKu- 
prili) was now placed at tlu; head of the 
government. To this great minister, and 
“to his equally great-son and successor, the 
Turkish empire was indebted for the con¬ 
sequence which it maintained till the end 
of the 17th century. Mohammed wqs 
himself an insigniticant personage, whose 
principal passion was the chase. Kuper¬ 
il turned his chief attention to the restora¬ 
tion of the internal tranquillity of tlie cm- 
" pire, to which he sacrificed a great num¬ 
ber of persons. The war begun in 1(545 
against the Venetians, mainly respecting 
the island of ('audio, was, therefore, hut 
weakly prosecuted. Hut, in 16<>7| Acli- 
inet KupcrliyOne of the greatest Turkish 
’ generals,undertook the famous siege of this 
island (see Can diet), which lasted two years 
and four months. The capitulation was 
signed September 5, 1066, at the same time 
with the tertys of peace beAveen Venice 
•utd the Turks. A war had already broken 
out (16(50) with the emperor' Leopold, on 


September 2, by the allied Christian artriy,; 
and defeated, With extraordiiJOry loee( The - 
grand-vrater atoued for his ill success 
witft his life... The emperor, Poland, Rus- 
• sia, and Venice, now concluded an alii- * 
aqoe against the Turks, who suffered losses 
in eveity quarter:—for example, they were; 
utterly defeated ut Mohacz by Charles,, 
duke of Lorraine. As all these misfor¬ 
tunes were attributed to the effeminacy 
and inactivity of the sultan, Mohammed 
IV,’he was deposed in 1687, and died, in 
prison, in 1601. - • 

■ Mohammed Abu (also Me hemmed Ali) 
Papha, viceroy of Egypt, ie* of Turkish’ 
origin^ and was honi tit Gflvala, in Mace¬ 
donia, in tlie year 17(3fe>.* By his boldness, 
sagacity apd courage, he has raised him- ’ 
self from an humble station to that of a 
sou-reign, before w hom Arabia and Nubia , 
tremble, and who ig flattered by hiStyroud 
master, the Pore;. He has ruled Egypt 
since 1806. on European^principles. FrortT" 
itis \ outh, Mohammed exhibited an extra¬ 
ordinary penetration, uncommon dexterity 
in all bodily exercises, and a fiery ambi¬ 
tion. The Turkish governor at Cavala 
gave this poor young orplau a common 
education, and then an office and a rich 
wifi*. Reading and writing.he learnt after 
lie hacl btjfome a pacha. A merchant of. 
Marseilles, named Lion,*who lived in Cg- r 
tala, and was his patron, inspired him with, 
an inclination towards the French, and’ 
with religious tolerance? On th& ac¬ 
count the residence of strangers in Egypt 
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iceounl of Transylvania. The Turks lmd euas been facilitated. In 1820, tlie viceroy 
made considerable progress in Hungary, gave the family of Lion proofs of his grat- 
when they were totally defeated, August itude. His first employment was the to- 


baceo trade, and he is now engaged in 
great Commercial enterprises, extending 
even to India. His first campaign was in, 
Egypt, against the French (1800), as com- 


1664, by Montecuccoji, at St. (Jotliard. 

Nevertheless, to the astonishment of (til, 
the emperor accepted the disadvantageous 
truce of Temcswar, of<20 days, proffered 

by the Turks. Never lmd the Turks ap- ,maiider-in-chief ( binbashi ) of the eontm 

proobhed so near the boundaries of Gcr- —‘ ^ rra "‘ . 

many as now. The auarchy which pre¬ 
vailed in Poland under king Michael, and 
the disturbances of tlie Cossacks, -gave oc¬ 
casion, in 1672, to a war of the Turks 
against Poland, wuich had to purchase 
peace on ignominious condition. But tlie 
great Polish general John Sqbieski re- 

....... . 1 ll * . .. * n A* L V . L,( J, 


gent Of Cavala: The capitau pacha, 1 
who was X witness of his bravery in tBe 
battire qf Ralnnanieh against general La¬ 
grange, elevated him, to a higher post, in 
, wliiqfi he also inquired the favor of the 
Albtjiian troops. lie established his rep¬ 
utation as a boldier in ^n; long.contest of, 
the pachas with the rnamolukes, after the 

n l . 1 -, i • , i til_ s iann,i 


venged the igqpmiuy of his nation by "a F§cnch had abandoned E§ypf in 1802;> 
decisive victory arCboczim* ini673, and, but soon after tlie governor became jealous, 
hi 1676, obtained from the Turks an hon- of tfte ambitious Mohammed, and, to get 
orable peace, Sjihieski also, contributed rid of him, Obtained his appointment as 
most essentially to the relief ofj Vienna, pacha of Saloniki. - Mohammed’s influ-, 
which was besieged for more* than ,sx ence was already so great, that the inhab • 
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itants of Cairo took tons in his favor, and 
<■ the ulemas and sheiks represented by 
> agents to .the divan of Constanlmople, that 
Mohammed (done was able to Testcfre or- 
. tier aVid tranquillity to Egypt, which the 
governor Khttrechid Pacha plundered and 
oppressed* At the same time, eney con¬ 
ferred on him ,the office of governor; but 

•the prudent Mohammed refused'the ex- , B| , ,_ VT _ ni ,. I 

? temal dignities of the office, although in (hc,.Gix;eks, established himself in Cuudia. 

’ secret he di -• 4 

- Porte (April 
emor of ' _ . 

• rank of a pacha of three tails. lie main- an army of If>,000 men, together with a 
tained himself itfcthis office by the attach- fleet under the command of Ismael Gib- - 
moot of the Albanians and the influence 


and mttlberry trees, hitJiert® unknown in 
Egypt, weite planted, sugar refineries, and 
saltpetre manufactories, and cartnon fbun- 
deries established, quarantine rules and 
vaccination introduced, schools founded," 
&e.—The British, French and other na¬ 
tions now- sought the friendship of Mo¬ 
hammed. The Porte was terrified at Jiiij 
power, as he had, during the struggle with * 



of France,'■when the Porte had lieen pre 
vailed on by the English ftonppoint,ri his 
stead, the memeiuke Elfy Bey, governor 
of Egypt. Mohammed soon restored the 
distracted country to order, accustomed 
• the undisciplined. tropps to obedience, 
- A compelled tbe English, who, 


in 


-and 

March, 1807, had occupied Alexandria, 
after oral battles, to leave Egypt in 
September. He then reduced the mnme- 

,“*4uke beys to subjection, and, in March, 

1811, on a fesuve occasion, perfidiously 
invrdered 470 of tliem; the rest were 
decapitated. They were accused of se¬ 
cret plots. The French matnelukes alone 
remained uncnolbsted. (See Afamilukis.) 

From tills time tranquillity reigned in 
Egy pt. The campaign of Ibrahim Pacha, 

. the second sou of the viceroy (the first of hostility towards Greece. The conn 
died in the field),* - ,against the VVahabeo ; 
in 1816, had a successful is^sue; he de< 

* prived that sect of Mecca and Medina, 
conquered theif capital^ Deraych, in 1818, 

' and sent their leaders prisoners to Con¬ 
stantinople. The expedition toiNubK. and.v grand seigmoj". He, is a desjsit, and is 
fSeunaar, in 1821, whirl* the French* trav- obliged to be so ; hut at the same time ho 

i tiller Cailliatui (see Meroc) accompanied, possesses politicar knowledge, and often 

• ill tlie expectation of discovering gold exhibits magnanimity;' • He is theub&olute 


raltar, who was to conquer the Mbrea, and 
establish a negro ooloiW there. - The lat¬ 
ter, with the capudan pacha, was defeated 
in several naval actions, in September, 
1824, by the Greek admiral Miaulis, andt 
Cauaris, the commander of the fiiv-shq>s,; 
hut a second Egyptian expedition suc¬ 
ceeded, in March, 1825, m effecting a 
landing at Modon, and captured Nuvarino, . 
Tripolizza, and other place*. Ibrahim 
then laid waste tlie SJorra, and sent its in¬ 
habitants as slaves to Egypt. Iti Oetolier, 
1827, a third expedition of the viceroy was 
blockaded in tbe harbor of Navarino by 
tlie English admiral Codnngtou and tho 
I - 'rebeli admiral DeRigny, in consequence 
of the treaty of July (I, .1827, and it was 
required of the ic’erov by the allied pow- 
ers, that he should refrain from every act 


hined Turkish and Egy pfian fleets were 
shortly after destroyed at this place. (.See 
Aiminro.)-/.Johariiincd is, in reality, the 
sovereign of Egypt, though ’he preserves 
the external marks of respect towards the 


lord of the. soil and all its productions. 
He holds tlie monopoly of the productions 
of Egypt, and'of, the East India goods 
widen pass through Egypt; only a few 
houses, designated by himself are permit-" 
ted to take part In tlie commerce.- The 
purchase of ships .of war in France, and 


mines, ended with the murder of the 
leader, Ismael Pacha, the youngest son of 
the viceroy. At the same time Moham¬ 
mad directed tlie internal administration 
<fi affairs. Armies and flfiete, fortifications, 
afeid the maintenance of theutroopg, were 

established upon the European plan; tele-. r .._ ... ... t . 

gniphs and Cougreye rockets wens pre- / his expeditions agftinst the Morea,, ex- 
pared ; t’ne ulemas wore transformed into ' hausteii his treasures, and caused oppres- 
£ paid officers; agiiculture was extended, >sive tuxes. In Egypt, he protects the 
* the races of sheepman<1 homes improved - ; Greeks unwell as the" Franks • he causes 
commerce and manufactures' flourished ; young Turks to be educated in Paris in 
Eproneans wfere, protected apd rewarfifid, - the European manner; the Christians 
and ieamfed travellers encouraged, is- possess hw cdnfidenpe, but'there, is no se- 
tnael Gibraltar and others were sent, in curity for the permanence of his plans. 
1818, to Eurbpe, in .order to form alii- Ibrahim himself uppers not'to approve 
ances ; the canal of Mahmoud , was dug, *f hik father’s protects of colonization and 
? connecting Cairo with Alexandria; olive civilization, li&d M,olianimod Ali rf^yer 
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wfteat and good also for all common par- '<• 
fiodes of agriculture. 

Mohawks ; a tribe of North AmericiSi, * 
Indians, belonging to the confederacy of* 
the Five (afterwards ^i.f) Nations. # (See. 

—J| - -„ - HU,. . * Iroquois.) With the rest of the confcde- 

1 ’huiai, a fitafl'-offieor m the pacha’s ser- > racy, they adhered to the British interest 
Vico (Geneva, 1880); the travels of Mad- ^luring the war of the revolution, and left 
Ben, Lushington, Hanniker, Minutoli, &c. -the cowtitiy, on its termination, for Cana / 
Mohummvd lias a grandson, whom he ® da, where lands were' assigned tlupi on’ . 
carefully educating, and two maltied tlte* Gynnd river. Their village is com- 4 
daughters. (See tli* articles. Egypt, W«- posed <>f houses built of logs, with few of • 


been stainedtyith treachery and miurder, 
he would perhaps deserve to be called the 
second Saladin of Egypt,—See Mtfngin’s 
Hiiloire de UEgtfpt* sous It Gouvmitmerd 
dr MohapimedMy, etc. (Paris, 1828,2 gols.); 
"Histoirc dr. la R/igeneralion dc VEgypt*, by 


bia, Wahabecs, Greece, Revolution of). In 
1827, he had twelve regiments organized, 
clothed in uniform, and armed after the 
European manner, each regiment con¬ 
sisting of 4000 ujnn. They were raised 
by impressment, from the Arabs amj 
jieasantry. 

Mohammed. Sheik ; the founder of the 
famous sect of the Wahabecd, who derive 
their appellation from Abd el Wahab, the 
father of Mohammed. (For an account 
i of him, see the article Wahxibt.es.) 

Mohammedan Era. (See Epoch.) 

Mohawk ; a large branch of the Hudson 
or North river of New York, which rises 
in the north-east part of- Oneida county, 
about twenty miles north of Rome, to 
which place it runs nearly south, and then 
turns eastward towards the Hudson, which 
it enters by several mouths, between Troy 
and Waterford, after a course of about 
185 miles. Its source is within a short 
distance of Black river, of lake Ontario ; 
and from Rome it winds along through a 
deep valley, bordered in fnony places by 
high and broken hills, nmj in others by 
extensive awl very valuable alluvial tracts. 
The stream of tile Mohawk is unequal, 
with many breaks and rapids, and two 
considerable falls. The •following esti-' 
mutes are from SpafSird’s Gazetteer of 
New.' York:—From Rome to Utica, 164 
miles, is a descent of 26 feet; UticS, to 
the German (Juts, lftlniles, 194 feet; (Scr- 
inan Hats canal to head of Little falls, 6 
miles, 42 feet; Little fulls to Palatine 
bridge, 11*4 miles, 34 feet; /Palatine bridge 
to Scliqnectudy, 40 nules, 764 feet; Sche¬ 
nectady’ to head of Cahoos, or Cohoes, 
falls, 12 miles; hills 70 feet; and thence 
to the Hudson, 2 miles, is a descent of 
about 70 feet. With the aid of canals, the 
Mohawk is navigable from Schenectady to 
Rome; but it serges the purposes of, navi¬ 
gation principally by feeding the nume¬ 
rous canals winch cross it, or^ange near 
its borders. It is remarkably well adapted 
for supplying water-power for all tnanu- 
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the conveniences of civilized life. The 
Mohawks lived originally on the river 
which still bears their name, and were re¬ 
markable for their cortege and ferocity. 
Brandt was a Mohawk dhieftajp. ' 

Mohicans, or MoH£OANS; a tribe of 
Indians formerly occupying the western • 
pSrts of Connecticut and Massachusetts. 
(See Irotpufis.) * 

Mohs, Frederic, professor' of mincralo- ■ 
gy at Vienna, wife bom in An halt-Bern- * 
lierg, about 1774J and was destined for a 
mercantile career, which, however, his in-i 
clinatioii for the sciences, particularly the 
matbcinatical, induced him to abant ftm. 
After studying two years at Halle, he went 
to Freitierg in 1798, and there became ac¬ 
quainted with the Wernerian geognRsy 
and made himself familiar with practica. 
mining. In 1802, Mohs went to # Vienna, 
and there drew up (1804) aMescription of 
Van dvr Null’s minertflogiCal cabinet, in 
whieji appear the genus of his method, as 
afterwards developed ip his later works. 
His zeal for the study of mineralogy led 
"him to majpe several scientific tours in dif¬ 
ferent parts of Austria, qpd^in 1810—11, 
the Austrian government employed him . 
»in similar expeditious in the public ser- 
4 vice. Oil the establishment of the insti¬ 
tution at Grutz, the professorship of min¬ 
eralogy was conferred on Mohs, who con- 
' turned to lecture there until 1818, wheu 
,he mllde a tour through Great Britain, and \ 
examined the mines of that country. His 
Versuch einer Elementarmcthodc zur.Yalur- 
hwtorischen Betfimmung der MimraJien 
had been published in 1813. In Etun- 
burgfl, he renewed his acquaintance vnth 
Jan^son (q. v^ who had studied with 
him at Freiberg, and whom he found to ' 
entertain views.similar to his owp on the t 
sulfect of the natural history of minerals. 
In the'same year (1818), Mohs was hp- -- 
pointed royal Saxon comrpissioner of the 
ihines, and professor of mineralogy at Frei- . 
berg, and, in 1826, was created professor \ 
of mat science at Vienna. The principal /, 
faculriug’purposrf. The Mild on its bor- works of Mohs are his CharaJcteristik - 
ders is very rich. -It is excellent Tor dts JYcdurhistor. Mineralsystems (Dresden 
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<1820; new edition,1821Vand GruncTnss 
der ,\Rneralogie (1822—24).. (See Jffine- 
~ .rdlogy.) \ 

Moidork, or Moed’or, os, Mof.da ; a 
gold coin formerly used m Poftugal 
(from 1690—1722) of die value of six 
dollars. • 

Mouses, Bes, the ’largest western trib¬ 
utary of the Mississippi above tin; Mis-, ( 
fsouri, eaters the Mississippi in about lati- 
\ tude 40°. It is 150 yards wide at* its 
mouth, and is supposed to be 80(1 pules 
long, and inn igable for lx wits for (*00 miles. 

Moira, Earl of. (See Hastings, jF Yan- 
cis.j 

Moitte, Jear Guillaume, a French 
statuary, was bom lit Pans, in 1747, of a 
family whifch produced several distin¬ 
guished e ngravers and architects, and <S.rfy 
displayed so much talent for drawing, tliat 
Pigalle, tlien the most eminent sculptor in 
Paris, requested tliat be might deceive the 
‘young artist as a pupil* In 1768, Moitte 
went to Italy, and studied the remains of 
, ancient art, without, however, neglecting 
the sfU'dy of nature., lie returned to 
Frtueo us 177.% was on<*l3f tW. first mem- 
'"Bdl's of the national institute, received the 
cross of the legion of honor from Najxde- 
on,*.md died in 1810. His works are dis- 
tiuguisiied for gorreetoess of design, ele¬ 
vated conception, beauty of proportion, 
Variety of expression, and ’ delicacy of 
taste. A statue of a sarrificateur (1 783); 
the'hass-reliefs of several of the barriers of 
Paris; that of the frontispiece ofyhe Pan¬ 
theon, representing the country crowning 
the civic and warlike virtue^ (destroyed 1 
after the restoration, when die Pantheon 
was consecrated^as the church of St. Ge¬ 
nevieve); that lbr the tomb of Desaix; 
several bass-rciiefe in the I.outre, repre¬ 
senting the muse of history, With Moses 
ibid Nutria: warriors devoting themselves 
for their country, in the 1 chandler of peers, / 
-are among his principal productions. 

Mora, Peter Francis, an eminent paint¬ 
er, was bom at Coldra in 1021, or at Lu¬ 
gano in 1609. lie was the pupil of the 
cavalier D’Arpino and of Albanj. On 
leaving the last master, he went to Venice, 
and studied under Gugrcino, perfecting 
himself in coloring from the productions 
of the Venetian school. On his retuifi to 
Rome, Be [minted several scriptural pFces 
for popes Innocenk.X and Alexander VII, 
of which that of Joseph discovering him¬ 
self to his brothers, !!! the Qhirinal, is uce 
most esteemed, tie is still more distin¬ 
guished as a landscape painter, for his va¬ 
ried composition ana vigorous touch. In 
1665, lie received an invitation to the 
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fcourt of Louis XIV, with which he whs- 
about to comply, when a sudden disorder 
carried him oft. There was another Mo- 
la (John Baptist), said by some to be his 
brother, who acquired some reputation in 
history and landscape; but lie is much* 
inferior to the preceding. 

Molai, James de, the lust grand-master 
of the order of the knights Templars, of. 
foe family of* the lords of Longwie and 
of Raon. He was admitted into the order 
( about 1265, and, on the death of William 
de Beaujeu, was unanimously elected to 
the office of grand-master. The wealth 
and power of the Templars, their pride 
and their dissolute manners, created them 
a multitude of enemies, and led 'to their 
destruction. In 1307, afi order Was issued 
for the general arrest of the knights 
throughout France. They were accused of 
heresy, impiety, and other revolting crin ies.„ 
Fifty-seven were burnt in 1311, and the 
order was abolished the following year, 
by the council of Vienne. Molai, with lus 
comjMunons, Guy Dauphin of Auvergne 
and Hugh de Perulde, was detained in 
prison at Pans till 1313, when their trial 
took place before commissioners appoint¬ 
ed by the pope. ; and, confessing their 
crimes, they were condemned to jx:qietnnl 
seclusion. Molai and Guv, having subse¬ 
quently retracted their confessions, which 
they had made in the liojie of obtaining 
their freedom, “were executed as relapsed 
heretics. They perished in the flames ut 
Paris, March 18, 1314, declaring their in¬ 
nocence to the last. (See Templars.) 

Moj.ar Teeth. (See Tcilh.) 

Morasses, hr Melasses; ,<he liquid or 
uneiystallizahle part of the juice of the 
sugar-cane, which separates from the 
granulated part or sugar. (See Sugar.) 
The name is also applied to the similar 
portion pf any other vegetable juice from 
widen sugar is obtained. 

Mot. dap ; a river- of Bohemia, which 
rises in the Ilolimervvald (Bohemian for¬ 
est), flows north, through Bohemia, ’ by 
Budweis and Prague, and empties into the 
Elbe opposite to Melnik, and thus furnishes 
Bohemia a communication with the North 
sea. A project was’ formed for unitiug 
the Moldau, by means of u canal, with the 
Danube; but, on account of th,e difficulty 
of cutting through the mountains, a rail¬ 
road lias bean considered a more practica¬ 
ble undertaking. (See Austria.) 

Moldavia (in German,Moldau; Turk-, 
ish, Bogdan); a province of the Ottoman 
empire, with the title of principality, ex¬ 
tending from Iaf. 45° PJ^to 48° V N., and 
frwrn Ion. 25° Ifr to 28° 2fr E.; Ixiunded 
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oil the oust <by the Russian province of dava, a branch, of the Sereth. ARhoughthc 
Bessuriibigi from which it is separated by Wataohians'amf Moldavians were of the , ‘ „ 
the Pruth, on lhe south by Bulgaria and same origin, and spoke the same Iaogua|fei* 

. Wnlachia, and on the west; by Trnnsylva- theyfwere often at war with each other, V 
. nia ; superficial extent, 17,000 square ana lorined two independent states.,, {Se« „ 
snides;’population differently stated at Walachia.) In the fourteenth'century,' 
from tliiOfOOO to 500,000. Previously to Moldavia became tributary To the kings of 
tlietreny of 1HJ2, it extended eastward HungarjP, and in the beginning of the six- 
•to the Dniester, with a siiperficiul urea of *teenua cenrury, became a dependant otT 
about 31,000 square miles, and a popul%- Turkey. The inhabitants were pcmittetT* 
tion of H00,U00. The western part of the t« fetajn their laws and privileges, and the * 
country is mountainous, brunches of the f'ee^ereise' of their religion, and to ap- ' 
Carpathian chain projecting towards the point tin# wayvvode,or hospodar. • In the' 
interior; the southern is low and marshy, beginning of the eighteenth centuiy, the 
T'he Winters are sevdre; the heat is great Porte assumed the right of appointing the 
in summer, but the nights are cqol. The hospodar. and from, that time the dignity 
soil is fe rtile, but war and an oppressive was sold'to the rich Greeks of Constanti- 
goverimie'nt him?prevented it from being nople, who practised ever}' means of ex- 


ii ell cultivated.' Cum, fruits, wine, honey, 
wax, and tobacco of an inferior quality, 
are among the principal productions; 
the gold, silver and iron tnines are not 
worked; mineral salt anil salt-petre are 


toraon upon the inhabitants. In ISIS, 
life region lying to die ea& <Jf the Prutli < 
was ceded to Russia. In 1821, the hoe- • 
podar Michael Suzzo, a/j reck, received 
the Greek insurgents with open arms, and,* 


produced in large quantities. The greater nosed the standftrd of revolt. Turkish 


part of the country is devoted to pastur- armies were poured into the unhap- 
age, and immense numbers of horses, py province, vdiicb became a* scene • 
black cattle, slicep and swine are raised of the most ’.iSrbarous atrocities. ( Bee , 
by the inhabitants. The horses are strong, Greece, Revolution o/j'and Yvsilanti). “It 
active and gentle, and 10,000 have been wn> uot evacuated unlit 1826, after the 
exported annually to Austria and Prussia, most pressing demands of Russia. It^vas 
The cattle are of an excellent quality, and- then stipulated that the ftpspodars should * 
have been sent generally to Poland and be chosen by the Bovards, from their own 
Kuftsiu. The inhabitants are strofigiy at- number, for a term of sevfn years, sub- 
taebed to the, Greek church. The Mol- ject to 'Jhe confirmation of the Porte. In • 
i lav inns are supposed to be descendants 1828 # the Russians occupied Moldavia 
of the ancient Dacians, whoso country without •resistance. the peace of „ 

they occupy, of Roman colonists, and of Adriunople, 1829, it is provided that the - 
tlie .Sclav onians, who coruiuered Molda- *liospodar shall l>e named for life ; that the 
* via. Their*language is a corrupt Latin, province snail pay a tribute of 165,00ft , 
mixed with Sclavonic. They call them- piastres to Turkfy, and be subject to no 
, selves Ritmun or Rumhiasti, probably a ^requisitions ; that uo Turk shall reside in 
corruption of Romani. They arc describ-* the country, which remains in the hands 
cd us ignorant indolent, treacherous and of Russia till indemnification for the ex- 
vindic.me; although not slaves, they have penses of the war shall be made by the 
always been the subjects of the Severest l’orte.- (See Russia, and Ottoman Em- 
uppression. The different, professions pire.\* 

and mules are almost entirely in the hands Mock (talpa). The animal so well' 
of Armenians, Jews, "Italians and. Bus- known in the U. States under the name 
siaus. The capital Af the province isof inolc, belting^ to a wholly different ge- 
Jnssy (q. v.), which is also an archiepisco- nus of quadrupeds from the common 
pal see; Okna ami Gallic/ nro the, other moledof Eiftope, and has been icry ap* 
principal towns; the.Prutb and the Se- prouriately named shreio mole (q. v.), by . 
reth, both emptying into, the* Danube, are the late doetpr, Godman. It appears ex- 
the chief rivers. Moldavia has generally feelingly doubtful whether the tj;ue mole 
-hared the fate of Walachia, with which, luwiever been found m this country, all ■ 
under tlir Romans, it formed the province the evidence of its existence here being 
of Dacia Transalpina (beyond the Car|jp- fqfuislied by>a manuscript pote of Bartrang 
thianV Bojglcn, a WqlacJjiun, chief,, which, in all probability, referred to tlie 
♦•stablislied himself in tlie country in the shrew-mold, ate the true mole has never 
twelfth oeijtury, and* from him it was lieen detected by any of our recent nat-,.,, 
called Boediana^ hut afterwards i^ceived,, uralists. The mole, is from five to, six ( 
tho name of Moldavia, from the # river Mel- inches in leugtii: its head is large, without^ 







mole: 
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any external eats, and its eyes so very 
minute, and concealed by its fur, that it ir 
a'vulgar opinion, that it is deficient m 
theaelrnpbrtant organs. Its fore-tees are 
very ghort, and extremely strong and 
broad, turned outwards, bv’which eonfot- 
mation it is eftabled to buiion v\ith great 
ease. The snout is slender, stKing and 
' tendinous, and it has no external appear-* 
"‘ance of a neck. The females bring foitli 
, four or fiye young, about the month 1 of 
Apnl, for the presenahon of wlm* h, the 
parents construct a habitation, jj ith great 
intelligence and can 1 . They first raise 
the earth by forming an nreh, leaving par¬ 
titions or pillars. certain distntici s, in at 
and pres* the earth, intent cave it with the 
roots of plhnts, and, at last, under it *o 
hard and solid, that the ram cannot jxme- 
tmte. They ‘then raise a small hilloik 
under the pnnc.pal nieh, on who h they 
construct the npst for their yobng. Tin* 
internal hillock is pier*ed with sloping 
holes, which serve as passages for the pa¬ 
rent animals to go out. Thest paths are 
firm, Khd extend about twelve or fifteen 
p acts, issuing from the tfM like 1 ays fiom 
aY-entre.—Moles five m pairs, and me 
chiefly found itt> places where the soil is 
. lodf-e and soft, ami afiords the greatest 
quantity of worms and insects They 
exhibit great d< xtenty m skinning the 
worms,‘which they always do befon tiny 
eat them, stripping the skin from c end to 
end, and squeezing nut all the contents of 
the body. The skin of the niple Is t \- 
tremely tough: its fur is < lost si t, and .is 
soft as the finest vdvo* i^t is usually 
black,but has sonietnms been found s|K|t- 
ted with white, and, tuoyt nuelj, altogi th- 

* ev of that color. Though < otiimou in 
almost all parts of Juirope, itn* sud tl* 
be cntiiely unknown m Iieland, Limia ns 
says that it pass< * the wmtf i in a state of 

i, torpidity: m this, howevei, lie is eontm- 
<• dieted by Buffon, w lio states, that it' sin ps 
so little in w niter, that it buirow* in the 
same manner as ni summer. The de¬ 
struction caused by these little animals iS 
sometimes very great, and such arc their 
dbmhers, that Buffon r aughtRitfOO of them 
in three weeks. In Holland, we are also 
told dint they were so numerous, m ,; 174‘i, 
as to destroy the bojies of fiie agricultur¬ 
ists. Even in ancient times, it iqpiears 
that they were Cogsidi red as pests, aud a 

* temple was erected, in /Eoliu, to Apollo 
Sminthcus, pr thy , destiny eg of infix's. 
Prom an account given by Mr. Bruce, m 
the Transactions of the Linmean Society 
of London, it appears that the mole is able 

\ io swim great instances. Doctor Darw in 

i ‘ 
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has given airemhteresfting pgper on these 
animals in his Phytologin, nfcd of the heat 
methods of capturing them, to which we 
refer those of our readers who wwh for 
fuller information. 

Mole Cricm t (s^ryllm ifn/Uo-UJpa,!,.)^’ 
The legs aud fore-feet of these .insects art' 
very large anti strong, and placed, like 
those of the mole, so as to Ik* useful in, 
furrowing. They commonly live under 
grognd, through which they can burtovv 
with great mpidity. 0 The ft'inale forms a 
nest oft lay, about ns large as a hen’s cgg,i 
aqd deposits m it nearly n bundled arid 
fifty eggs, about the size of a gram of ra i 
These the mothei defends with extreme 
vigilance , and some of her c ontnvaiieos 
for the preservation of«hri offspring are 
very emious. Wherever a nest is situated, 
tbit ideations, at emu s and entrynehinents 
sunound it: thtre are also numerous 
wiuduig passages which lead to it, and the 
whole is environed by a ditch,'wlm h pn 
senis an mipassablt liana r to most itisu ts 
They ate y< iy distinctive in gardi iis. bv 
dividing 01 nijuung the units of plants, 
hut a npptnrs that this is done les. for 
iiourisluiient th m m making tie u bm 
rows, as tin lr principal food consists ut 
msec ts and v\ onus. Thi male has a elnrp, 
or note of a low. piling sound, which 
may be heard in tin owning uul night 
Vt thc«approneh of vvmti 1 , the mole nick¬ 
els remove the*, msls to s„ great ,i di pth 
m the eaith a~ to avoid any iiqurv from 
the frost. \\ hen the mild season u turns,. 
tin v rues it ii| piopoiiioti to the advance 
of r]i* warm vvi ath< i, and at 1 ist * levutv it 
so near the surf ice as to peimit th<* von. 
and an to au on it Tin ii f liivoute nsi 
thneo is m hot-hid', when* they oeuinio'i 
hnvoe. In Prance,they are known und< i 
the name of <.o urlHurts. (See White’s 
.Vahiiai Hilton/ of Sttbonfe; and a i 
by vJVl. Febunor, .Vow. Court d'jhzncul *) 
ISp method has yyt lieeu dwcovuod ot 
provi nting tin* depredations of these p. t 
mcioiiH vhnnin. „ But as most of rhs 
kind of insects are averse to the simfil of 
hog’s dung, the use of this article wo iid 
probably evjiel them from infested p!.io* - 

Mole ; ft mound or massive woik foi m- 
ed of large stoucs laid in the sea, extended 
eitht i in u right line or afi arch of a nr v l<\ 
before a port, wliich it serves to d«*f * d 
fiom thc 0 violont impulse of the wav. , 
thus protecting slups in a harhoi. Th 
bord js sometimes used for the Imrfo.* 
itself. Toe Romans used it for a kind ol 
mausoleum, built dike r round town on c. 
square base, insulated, yjpcoinpasscd Wi b 
(tfduifms, mid covered with a dome. , 
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i Moi,£, Matdqjw, president of ibe partia-/ Chemists hive divided them into 

merit, of Paris, and an eminent statesman, grunt molecules and constituent molecui^s^ b' 
was born in 1584. His father, also pres- The former are such us have the same . ; 
ident of parliament, had distinguished .projJtertiee as the mass, and are therefore 
.himself Iry his prudence and courage in compound or simple, as the mass is one or ’ 
•dun station, during the troubles of tlie the other. Thus a mtfss ofjiure metal 
league; and*tlie son gained not less honor consists of^intogrant molecules, each of . ■ 
during the disturbances of the Fronde, vvjiioh has the metallic properties of tlie / 
His integrity and learlessndss olten resist- mass. A mass of alloy, hi the same man-; . 
cd the arbitrary measures of the despotic oner, is. composed of integrant molecules, • 
Richelieu; and tuidcr tlie no less amhitiorts, each of yhich is compounded qf the dif- ■ 
hut less vigorous Mazurin, lie acquired die fcruit substances, forming the alloy. If • 

we decompose a compound integrant • 
molecule, we obtain the constituent mole¬ 
cules of which it consists. An integrant 
molecule of water is composed of constit¬ 
uent molecules of oxygen and ljydrogen. 

Mocks Aiuuani ; tltp mausoleum of 
Adrian, in Rome* consisting of a square* / 
basement, of 170 feet.in lengtfi, on which 
rises a romi^ tower, 115 feet in diameter. 

In the wars with the Goth*, it- was used . 
as a fortress, and tile popes converted it" 
into a castle, which*received the name of ' 
St. ,‘lnjrilv, from the statue of tlie uri^aii- 1 
gel jUAVt;qcI on its saftimit. 

Molikre, Jean Hajitiste Pocqueliu de^, 
the celebrated comic writer, horn Paris, ■ 
Jau. 15, 1()22, was designed* by his fatiiey 
raid dc iJiambre and, upholsterer to the , 
king, lor the same occupation. In his ’ 
fourteenth year, lie enjoyed tlie instruct ,* 
tiyrs of the Jesuits, and madd*great prog-" 
ress. Gassendi, Chapelle, Bernier,' were 
his tcacjjers. When his father had be* 
come debilitated, bo bad to discharge his 
office about the person’of Louis XIII. In 
lu4l, lie nccyupauied the king to Nstr- 
bomie. The French theatre bad at that 
time begun to flourish,.through the Jnlents 
of,tlie great Corneille, ami the young 
l*ftcquelin, win* had imbibed a strong pas¬ 
sion. for the stage, now formed a company 
of young persons of similar tastes, and ex- ♦ 
changed bis family name for that of Mo- 
ible dignity. Tliese • Unhappy dispute# Here, eitlfljf from regard to his parents, os 
1 ‘ ' ' ‘ ' ' his profession was then deemed»di.srepu¬ 

table, or in imitation of otlier actors, and 
resigned the office of bis father, llis • 
company soon became distinguished.* 
During Ac troiTblps of the Fronde, he is , 
lost to.ojr view ;’but after the restoration of 
order, ire find him at the head of a stroll - 1 * 
iiig traqi, which acted the Etonrft, at.Ly- s 
ons, ini 1G<]2. This is the fifst comedy 
written in verse by Molitre. The trutli 
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esteem of all parties. In 1G14, Mole was 
named pro cureu T-gt rural, and, m lb-41 * 
first president of the parliament, through 
the influence of Richelieu, whom lie had 
'•pjKised in the process against tlie marsliul 
■dr Mari Hue! The* disturlmnces of the 
Fronde (q. v.) soon after commenced: In 
this contest of factions, Mule defended, 
with equal prudence and sagacity, tlie 
interests of justice and freedom, as well as 
’hose of the court, ajid, when Paris be¬ 
came the theatre of tumults, conducted* 
xv itli so much firmness and dignitj, that 
his bitterest enemies could not withhold 
from him their approbation; and even 
(Join!/* and cardinal de Relz were forced to 
esteem him, although his unshaken recti¬ 
tude, and devotion to tlie welfare of the 
nation and the safety of the throne, fre¬ 
quently fi unrated their designs. At one 
time, indeed, wearied with the intrigues 
of the interested and ambitious, and un- 
proteeted by the feeble mul wavering 
court, lie voluutarilj resigned tlie seals, 
mul rejected the ofler of a cTudinal’s hat 
tor himself, and of tlie place of secretary 
of htate for hw son, In which Anne of 
Austria v'ishod to indemnify him for the 
loss of liis office! Rut lie was soon obliged 
*o resume the difficult station, and was 
more, than once thicateingl with personal 
violence by the ftirious partisans of the 
Fronde, whom lie overaw'ed by his intlo^ 


between lire parliament, the «*Vmit,unci the 
leaders of tire Fronde, did not cease until 
after Louis XIV had assumed the reins 
of government: under his brilliant and 
artful Hesfwtisiu the freedom of die ptfr- 
liament and of the nation perished togetfi- 
"er. Molt; died in l(i5(>. lu the Memoirs 
ofDe*Retz,'aud the other, records of tlie 
timb of the regency of .Anne" of Austria 
and Mazarin, Mold’s influence *iu the 


'rouhled state is eveiy where ]>ereeptiblc, #of llie»dialogu«, the inexhaustible skill of 
and ail voices agree that a j^etty man a vafct, who is coiitinuallj employed in', 
could not have been at tlie head of affairs, rectifying the blunders of bis master, the 
in that stormy period. •* ' interest of the situations arising therefrom,’ 

Moi.ec rue, in cli«flistry, is ifsed to dig-._ ljf *ve kept this piece on tiie theatre, not¬ 
ify tlie constituent, purticles of bodiav^’/sitfiatanding uie want of connexion her ri* 
vot vm. „ . 48 * -. *■ ' c/T * *■ * 
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tweeu the parts, the cdldugss of the per- ' of Fouquet, intcndant of finances, in the 
% sonages, and' the incorrectness of .the presence of the king antf court.. This 
style. Moliere gained equal applause as a comedy is almost destitute of plot, but the 
poet and a dramatist, and drew,all the intention was to interest the spectators by 
spectators from auothef company at T.y- the multiplicity ofcharacters, the truth of, 
r oust. Tilbthat time, all the French pieces the portraits, and by the clcguubc of tl*o. 

.'■had been mil of improbable intrigues, language. It is said that tlie king, on go- 
* The art of representing clafracter und ing away from the first perfornmnee, hap- 
. .manners on the cowiy stage was «reser\‘<fd pening to see the count Soyerourt, a tir*> 
for Molierc. This art, the 1 germ of which « some narrator ofhis exploits in the chase, 

1 is seen in the Klourdi , united wirfi tlu? said to Molierc, “There is an original that 
variety of incident, kept the attention of yrih have not cojiied.” In twenty-four 
the spectators awake, and concealed the hours, the scene of the hunter was inserted; 
faults of the piece. The Klourdi was and, as Molhre was not acquainted with? 
acted with equal applfttise in Be/wres. the terms of the phase, he requested Soye- 
Hei'c the prince Conti, who had known court himself to explain them to ■ hifm' 
Moliere at school, had just assembled the The T)cole des Femmes (16611) ’met with 
estates of Languedoc, lie received the critics, who, ovorloolflng the art which 
11 poet as a friend, and ifltrusted hit A with prev ails hi die management of the inferior 
the charge*of amusing the town and* the personages, and in the natural and quick 
assembly. Be Depit dmnmpux, and Lcs transition from one surprise to another, 
t Prtcieuscs Ridicvlui wen; brought forward animadverted upon some negligences of 
f % on the theatre of Befieres, and were ad- style. Moliere answered tliem by his 
mired. In the Depit Mmoureux, the inci- spirited Critique de VKcole dcs Femmes. 

'• • dent| are better arranged than in the The Impromptu de Versailles was a repri- 
* jfctourdi. In the aotjmis of the person-.. sal, occasioned by iui attack of Boursault,* 
^^Jtges, a genuine comic vein is exhibited, who had written a piece against him, en- 
atld their language displays much spirit titled Le Portrait du Pcinirc. The court 
and humor; But the plot is too eonipiieat- was very much pleased, in 1664, with La 
?d, and the denouement not sufficiently Princcsscd’Elide, a coniic ballet, prepared 
probable. The plot in the Preruusis for ail entertainment given by the king. 

; Ridicules is more simple. A delicate sat- Paris, which saw this ballet without tlx; 
ire ou the'prevailing affectation of the splefldor which had embellished it at Ver- 
charaeter of bd esprit aud of a, romantic saityes, received it It ss favorably. Another 
style, ou the pedantry of learued/einalcs, ballet, he Manage force, is drawn from Ru- 
and aflfhctatibn^n language, thoughts aud helms. ’ Don Juan, ou le Pestin de Pierre, 
dress, is the object of this romedv. It excited muoh reprehension by the impiety 
produced a general refbru^ when it vfas of some of the expressions placed in the 
) brought forvyanl in Paris. * .The spuetn- month of tlAi profligate herji. Molierc re- 
tors laughed, recognised themselves, and trenched the objectionable parts in the see- 
clapped. Louis XIV was so well pleaded end representation. L'.tmbur Mcdecin is 
with the performances of Moliero’s roSi- one of the ,over-hasty wdrks, which ar% 

1 pany, that he made it his own company, not to he strictly criticised. It was writ- 
■ * and gave its director a jiension of 1000 teTi, studied anti represented within five 
francs. The. Coru Imupinain appeared in finys. In this piece, Moliere, for the first, 
1660. This piece also contains £ fund of ftime, attacks the*physicians, which, it is 
sportive, humor, and keeps the spectators said, he was induced to do by the fact that 
•continually moused. Censure was not an ignorant and avaricious .practitioner 
0 silent on its appearance, hut was not lis- cheated hini by overcharges. His great 
t toned to. Don Carrie de Navarre, in imi- piece, Le. Misanthrope, was hut nioderate- 
tation of tiie Spanish, wa/ criticfked willi I^wcll received at nrst, hut, in the sequel, 
more justice. It is a cold attempt at u wka justly considered as one of the finest 
more elevated style. The E cole deft Maris, productions of modern comedy. It must, 

' the ,ideu of which is drawn f«>th_ the nevertheless, be allowed that it has been 
Brothers of'Terence, contains a| simple more admired in the closet than it lias 
and chtertaming plot, and a natural de- pleased* on the stage—the reason, Vol- 
naaemni. t The theatre still rescinded,, taire believes to be, because the plot is 
with the applause with which this fiieco delicate and ingenious, gather than lively- 
was received, when, Les Fdrhmx and interesting; liecause the dialogue, with 
projected, executed, aud committed to alfits beauty, does not always seem necee- 
memory by tlie actors, within a fortnight, saijy, and therefore retards the action ; and 
. was performed at Vaux, at the residence* Ixicause the denouement , though skilfully . 
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> introduced, leaves the spectator unexcit¬ 
ed. lie adds that the Misanthrope is a 
■ more delicate and a liner satire than those 
of Horace and. Boileau, and at least 
»equally well written, l«it tliat there are 
more interesting comedies, atid that the 
Tarfiiffe , far example, unites the" same 
beauties of style with u much more lively 
interest. In 16(55, appeared the Midecin 
malgrc Lvi, & farce ifnll of huiunr. Let, 
Sicitien, ou l'Amour ’Peintre, is a sliort 
'piece which pleases by its grace and gal- 
Jantry. But his reputation was carried 
to its highest summit when the Tarluffe. 
appeared. Weak *minds and pretended 
saints crilpd out against the author; hut 
thf piece" was played and applauded, after 
it had beeii kept \nick for \ ears by the 
clamor. In this, hypocrisy is fully un¬ 
veiled ; die characters are equally various 
and true; the dialogue is elegant apd nat- 
, ural; the denouement alone is unsatisfac¬ 
tory. An impious and obscene farce, 
entitled Scaramourhe, having been repre¬ 
sented at court, the king said to the great 
Gondii, as he was leaving the theatre in 
■his company, “I’shoidd like to know 1 
why the people, who are so much scan¬ 
dalized at Moliire, say nothing about 
Scaramouches “ The reason is,” replied 
the prince. “ that Scaramouche ridicules 
only God and rchtnon, about Which these 
people care nothing, while MoliereVpiece 
ridicules tliemsrhcs.” In 1668, Moliire 
published his Amphytrion, a free imitation 
of Plautus. With the exception of a 
tedious scene between Jupiter and Ale- 
meiie, nothing can he more humorous. 
•JLlvare (the,Miser), an imitation of the, 
Euclio pf Plautus, is, in the leading char¬ 
acter, u liule overdone; but the multitude 
is only to be struck by ♦strong traits. 
Rousseau censure^ tli^s piece, because 
the paternal authority is untlervalueft in 
it. George Pandin, ou k Mari confoipiu ; ; 
Monsieur de Ponrceamgndc; Les Fourke- 
ries de Srajrin, are rattier amusing than 
instructive. Le Bourgeois GentUhonune, 
though mixed with some buffooneries, is 
highly comic, and full of power. Moliere 
la-stowed more care on his Femmes Sa- t 
varies, a witty satire on affected taste and 
pedantic learning, which at tliat time, 
prevailed in ' the Hotel de Rambouillet. 
The incidents ure not all well connected; 

- but the subject, dry as.lt may ly: in itself, 
is exhibited in a truly comic form. The 
developement js admirable, and has been 
a hundred times mutated, *The same is 
true of the Malade imaginaire, in which 
the quackery and*ftedantry of .the yhysi- 
vians of the times are fully delineated. 


With this piece the author Concluded bis ; 
career, ltd was indisposed when it woe * f 
performed. His wife and Baron urged* ’ • 
him not to play: “What,”' he repliarl, 
“will all tin; poor workmen do ? I could 
not forgive myself for neglecting, a snigle" . 
Jay, to give tltem bread.”' The exertion 
with which he played produced com ul- 
slons, which were followed by a lieinor- , « 
rhage. He died after tin: lajise of a few *. 
houih, Feb. 17, 1673, Trie academy did i 
lionoi^fo itself and Moliere in 1778. by 
erecting a Jjust of him, with the verse of 
Hauritt: , 

II it'ii ne manque a sa gloirc; il manquait a la ndlre. 

0 S 

The archbishop of Parils at first refused 
him burial; but the king himsetf insisted ’ 
on if} and he wa» interred in St. Joseph. 

1 M<*lie re is the true father of the french ■ 
comedy. His works may lie consider- 
ed as a liimory of the manners, fashions 
and tastes of his times, anil as the most * *■ 
faithful picture ofliuman life. Bom with/ 
an obsening mind, skilful in catching the , 
outward majks of.ftie passihns ai like mo¬ 
tions, he took rficn as they were, and,., 
like a skilful painter, exhibited the moat 1 
secret recesses of tlieir hearts,-"and the 
tone, the action and the language of tlisir 
various feelings. “ His comedies,” says , • 
1 /iharpe, “ pfoperly read, ibay supply c.v- 
penei-ce, because he lias depicted not 
mere passing follies, but human ngture, 
wliieli does not change. Of all who 
haie ever written, Molii re is the one who 
has best observed men without seeming, tp , 
do so. His knowledge of human charac¬ 
ter seems do hai e conic bv intuition, 
llis pieces jire as pleasing*when read as ) 
when performed. Moliere is a writer 
<t>r those #f ripened age and the gray- 
lmired. Their experience corresponds to 
liis observations and their memory to-his, 
genius.” In his domestic relations, Moliere 
was n« fully happy: he who made merry 
. on the stage with ihe weaknesses of other . 
men, could not guard against his own 
weakness. A violent passion induced 
him to marry the* daughter of the nctre#fc 
Bejart^fuid be thereby incurred the ridi¬ 
cule which he had so often cast on hus¬ 
band# of a disproportioned age. lie was 
morel happy in the intercourse of bisj» 
frjenjls ; and the marshal Vhorrtie, the 
great Conde, and even Louis XIV, adifiit- 
ted him to a footing ofiptimacy. As tut 
aijjor, Moliere, was not to In* surpassed in 
high comic parts, such as Arnotphe, Or- 
gon, Harpagon, &c. In 1773, Bret pub-, 
lished an edition of his works at Paris (in - 
li vols.), with interesting commentaries 
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(See PachfTtjauls Hist.dc la Vie tides Ou- 
trapes de Moli&re (Paris, 1Q25.) 

*' * • Mduna, ‘ Juan Ignacio, a Jesuit, was 
'been in Chile, and, after a long i'^sjdcnce 
in that country, was obliged to leave the 

• Spanish territories, on account of the dis- 

. solution and*cxpulsioh of his order. Mo-- 
liiia retired to- Italy, and published, in Ital- 
< iari, his valuable Civil and NnfumlJIistorV 
ofChile (Bologna; 1782and 1787,2 vok); 

♦ . which has been translati-d into Spanish, 

* French, German, and Knglish (bljddle- 

town, Connecticut, 18(fe). „ 

,, Molina, Molinists. (See Jansenius, 

■ and Grace.) 

Mor.txos, Michael. (Sec Quietism.) 

Mon .a ; a spiritual'and judicial otlicor 
among thfe Turks, who lias civil and crim¬ 
inal jurisdiction over towns or vvlmld dis¬ 
tricts, and is- therefore a superior judge, 

, under whom -.are the catfus. or inferior 
judges. Ovej the mollas are',he cadiles- 
‘ hers, or supreme judges of the empire, 
•who sit in the divan. - 
. Molie [soft, or sweet) ; a relative term, 
used Ity the French, signifying a Jlat sound, 
tlcat is, a sound which BSialf-'i tone lower 
*" than the sound with which it is compar¬ 
ed,—us B flat, of B mollc, is a semitone 
liefloatli B natural, or J» durum, This 
' term, as itsseuhe intimates, is applied to the 
flat sounds on account of their supposed 
softness or sweetness, in comparison with 
the effect of the natural and sharp tones. 

Mollusca, ill the Linmean system; an 
order of the class vermes; ip Cuvier’s 
classification, one of the four great divis¬ 
ions of animals, comprehending the great*' 
er part of the mollusca anil tcstaeeu of 
1 Linnaeus. The body pf the mollusca is 
fleshy, soft, and without articulated mem¬ 
bers, though sometimes containing hard) 
parts internally, and soini times, covered 
- -completely by hard shells. They have* 

, arterial ‘and venous vessels, within which 
. the blood undergoes a tme circulation! 

• They respire by hrauchiie ; the brain is’ a 
, distinct mass, front which the nerves and 

•medidla oblongata proceed; there are gan¬ 
glia in different parts of tin; body. The 
senses vary; some of them 'have distinct 
organs of sight and hearing, while others 
, appear to be 1 confined to the senses of 
- touch and taste. (See Animal.) i 

Moloch (Moladi, or Moleeh, lortJt and 
king); an idol of t^he Ammonites; accord¬ 
ing to some writenv-a symbol of the s?ilu. 

. His image. wu% an iron statue; with a hu¬ 
man body, the head of an ox, and exterid- 
, : ed arms. The statue was heated by a fire 
placed in tho lower part, and children 
} , .were pliiced, as offerings, in the arms of flic 
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horrid king, where they perished, while 
the priests drowned their *m<?s with' the 
noise of musical instruments. 

Molossus. (See Rhythm.) 

Molto (Italian, very, or much)-, a word, 
used in conjunction with some other, by 
way of augmentation, as medio allegro , 
very quick, molto adagio ? very slow. 

Moluccas, or SriCK Islands ; an are 
(Chipelngo between Celebes and New •, 
Guinea, having the Pacific ocean on dm - 
north, the straits of the Moluccas separat¬ 
ing them Ifom Celebes on the north-west,, 
atnl the-sea of the Moluccas on the south¬ 
west, between lat. d° N T> and 5° SO' S., find 
Ion. 121°- 2tV am! i!l2^ 2(/ L. The Little 
Moluccas are Ternate, Motir, Machian, 
Bachian, and Tidore; hie Great Moluccas 
are Gilolo (q. v.), Ceram, Amhoyiw (q. v.J. 
Banda (q. v.), &r. Most of the islands 
have volcanic .traces, and many of them 
have active volcanoes. The heat is exces¬ 
sive, hut is often moderated by the fre¬ 
quent ruins, and, during a jrart of the year, 
by tin- prevalence of the north wind: tie; 
climate is healthy. The productions an 
sago, bread-fruit, eoeoiis, and all sort-, of 
tropical fruits: the clove-tree is most plen-, 
llliil in Amhoyna. and the nutmeg-tree in 
Bandil. I’.hony, iron-wood, teak, a spe¬ 
cies of laurel yielding an aromatic oil, 
with other rare arid valuable trees, are 
found 1 'in die forests. The 1 bnrharouesa, * 
opossum, birds of paradise, cassowaries, 
•fee., are among die animals. Hidden 
rocks, sand-hanks, and shoals, make the 
navigation in this sea of islands danger¬ 
ous.' Tho aborigines are called Ha raj o- 
res, or Alford', and are an agricultural peo¬ 
ple. The Malay is the prevailing lan¬ 
guage in the Moluccas. There are also 
many inhabitants of Chinese, Japanese 
and Arabian extrgcfioi^ When the Por¬ 
tuguese discovered the Moluccas (1511), 
the* Arabians were 1 already settled here, 
awl Ityohnmmcduriittin, much mingled,' 
however, with phgaiiism, had heeome the 
prevailing religion* The inhabitants were 
severely oppressed by the Portuguese,, 
vylio perpetrated the most revolting cruel¬ 
ties in these islands, remote from the seat 
of the general administration (Goa), and 
no less irurshly treated by the Dutch, who 
converted 'l.lie produce of the soil to their 
own use, for more t|ian 150 years, pre¬ 
vented the free cultivation of the land, 
'ipid opposed every atterri[it to establish 
Manufacture^ and any kind of improve¬ 
ments which could supply’ the’ wants of 
the people. The “Portuguese had almost 
entirely flip pionopoly* e? th& 'spice trnde 
tiff the beginiiitig of tlie 17tl* century," 
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when the Dt$eli took the islands from: 
fiioni; Thfe mew masters kept possession 
till 1790, since wliich time the islands have 
•been twice conquered by the English. By 

• the poacp of Paris, they were again re¬ 
stored to the Dutch.* These occupy only 
A inboy ua Riql Banda, but the chiefs of 
the other islands are more or less tributa¬ 
ry tp them. After the.Dutch hod been 
about twenty-six years iu possession of* 
the Moluccas, and the rnonoj)oly oflthe 
spices, they found it tftlvantageous to trans¬ 
plant the spice-trees to tlie bohtherjy group 
of islands, Ambuyua aud Banda. In 1(138, 
an ngreetneiit was^nade with the king of 
Termite,.vyho was subject to them, and the 
petty rulers of the % othor isjpnds, by w Inch 
it*Was stipulated that all the spice-trees on 
the islands belonging to them should be 
rooted up, ami that no more should be 
planted ; in consideration of which un an¬ 
nual sum was paid to tlu: king and the no¬ 
bility of ^ernate, and the other princes. 
Tp insure the fulfilment of tliis agreement,' 
the Dutch erected.three strong fortresses 
in Termite, and about nine others in the 
other islands. The spice-trees, which 
again sprung up in these islands, were de¬ 
stroyed ever) } ear, as far as the woods and 
wild beasts permitted them to be reached ; 
•and, in order to see that this was properly 
.executed, and to prevent the smuggling of 
spices, the goieruor of Atnboyua went 

• through his government every yeui\ with 
a squadron of 20—50 ships., But, not¬ 
withstanding these precautions, the spice- 
trees, the natural growth t>f the islands, 
continually sprtuig up where pie power of 
the Dutch could not penetrate, and .the 
English carried on considerable smuggling 
business with the oppressed natives. In 
other respects, the Molucca^ are sparingly 
endowed by nature, Tfiliey- ure winging 
in water, and an; obliged to procure rice 
and other necessaries of life from Celebes. 
The want of water is* in some ineasufe, 
supplied by cocoa-trees, which grow in 
abundance, and the flint of which con¬ 
tains a nourisldng drink. 

Mol wit/. ; a village iu the circle of 
Breslau, near Brieg, celebrated for the bat¬ 
tle between the Prussians-and Austrians, 
April 10,1741, which was terminated in 
favor of the former by flic exertions of 
Schwerin. Frederic II (the Great).wag 
present. He acknowledged tlAt he did 
not then understand the art of war, and 
had committed important vnst*kes, but 
observed, at tlie same time, that the battle 
had been a godd school*for him aud his 
soldiers. * * ’ * 

Moi/rpoEptra; a metal which has u& 
• 48 * 
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yet been reduced in masses of any consid- r i 
. treble magnitude, hut has been obtain^. 4 
only in small, separate globu les, of a black-. . 
ish, biilliam color. It, is extremely iniusi- J 
hie. By heat, it is converted into a white' '' 
oxide, which rises in brilljpnt, needle-' 
fotmed flowers. Nitric acid readily oxi¬ 
dizes aruf acidifies tlie metal; nitre deto-, 
nates With it, and the remaining alkali , 
confines, with its oxide. Molybdenum ^ 
unites # wirh several of the metals, mat 
lbrm* with them brittle compounds. The' 
specific gftivify of the pure metal is 8 . 011 ’ 
it lias three degrees of oxidation, forming 
two oxides and one acid. The molyMic 
acid is compos) d of 48 -jftrts of rnolybde-' 
mini and 24 of ukygcn; it hu# a sharp, 
metallic taste, reddens litmus paper, and . 
forms salts witlf alkaline b^ses ^ specific 
gravity, 3.4. It is very sparingly soluble • . 
in water; l^it the molybdates of potash, y; 
soda and ammonia dissolv.B in that fluid, . 
ami the molybdic arid is precipitated from 
the solutions by any of the strong acids. - * 
’I'he proto ride of molybdenum is^lack, , 4 
. and consists'of uy'^equivalent of oxygen 
and one equivalent of molybdenum. ijfip « 
dcidaride is brown, and contains twice as 
limdi oxygen as the protoxide. Berzelius 
has formed three chlorides of this metal, , 
the composition of which is analogous to 
the compounds of this metal with oxygen. 
The native srdphtird of molybdenum is 
composed of 48 parts, or one equivalent' ■; 
of molybdenum, mid 32 parts, or two 
equivalent of sulphur. .It occurs in most 
primitive countries, disseminated in gran¬ 
ite, or gneis^recks, in thin plates of a fo¬ 
liated structure, soft, flexible, slightly soil*' 
ing the fingers, and greasy to the feeling; " 

• wilor pure lead-gray ; lustre metallic; spe¬ 
cific gravity 4.591. It does not melt be¬ 
fore the* blow-pipe, hut emits sulphureous 
fumes, it is no where found in large 
quantities, although known to exist iu nu- ’ 
merous places. Its.principal European 
localities are Altenberg, in Saxony, and 
Scliloggenwald ami Zinuwald, iu Bolic- . 
mia. In the U.‘ States the largest and bet* 
pieces have been' found in the gnei^i ■ 
quarries of Iladdum, Connecticut, where 
plates-lialf an inch thick, mid four inches • 
over, Jiavc heetl met with. At this place, 
it often exhibits the low six-sided .prism. 

It ullo occurs at Brunswick, in Maine, in 
the same rock, and at Chesterfield, Massa- , , 
chusetts, in granite. • 

Molvn, Peter. (See Ttmpesto.) 

Molykeux, William; a mathematician : 
and astronomer, born at Dublin, in* 1656* t j 
whence he removed to the Inner Temple, # " 
London, iu 1675. Being .possessed of a , - 
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.competent fortune, be npvor engaged in 
tlio law as-a profession, but, returning to 
Iceland in lt>78, 'Occupied himself with 
researches into various departments of 
‘ patundpWIdsophy,particularly astronomy. 
Having been appointed joint-surveyor of 
public works 1 'and chief engineer, lie-had a 
commission to examine the priimipal for¬ 
tresses in Flanders, After his rewirri, in* 
he published his Sciottirririfm Trles- 
ppicum, containing .in account of a hles- 
cope-dinl oflfis invention. In re- 

. moved to Lon/lon, on account of tin* po¬ 
litical commotioiHof Ireland, add, in 
puhlislied a frctitis-* on dioptrics, under the 
title of Z>f'opJnVa?y<)tvi(4io.i. Going hack 
to his native countrv, he Was cbo.-'-n inein-j 
her of parliament tin- Dublin, in l<i!>2; 
and,(n It5:>5, he was Hefted representa¬ 
tive of the university. He died OctolH-r 
II, 16U6. Mr.*Molyneu\ wa*a fellow of 
the Royal Society, null a eontrimitor to the 
Philosophical Tr.msacUAns.—Hisson,.Smn- 
vrl Mofyneur, who was secretary to tJeorge 
II, when pmiqf of Wales, was nl-o a cul- 
’ tivator^of the mathematical sciences, and 
m m&de some improvement in the construc¬ 
tion of telescopic, of which doctor Robert 
Smith published tin account, in his treatise 
on*bptics. 

Moi,za, Francesco Maria, an Italian 
, poet, was born at Modena, in 14611, of a 
distinguishetl’familj, lived principally in 
Rome, on terms of friendly intercourse 
with the most eminent scholars, anjl died 
1544. His talent^ would have .rpenetl to 
' him u brilliant career, had not his excesses 
obstructed his progress. Among his po- 
fims, the stanzas on the portrait of Giulra 
Gonzaga, and the . Yinfe. Tibcrina, a poet- 
ical picture in otlnrv rime, are. the most, 
highly esteemed. His ('aptioRi in Jsoar 
dn Field is full of indelicacies; Aynibal 
, Caro wrote a commentary upon it. Mol- 
’ 2ta is favorably known as a Latin poet, A 
Complete collection of his works tflsi ap¬ 
peared in 1747, witli an account of his 
life, by the nbbat» .Sera—i., 

? Moment ; an iiidcfinitp. small jiortion of 
tqne* having the same relation to duration 
as’ a point has to a hue. ‘ • ‘ 

Momentum, in mechanics, is the same 
with impetus, or quantity of motion.' and 
is generally estimated by the product- of , 
the velocity and mass oi the body. IThis 
Is a subject, howeirar, which has led to va¬ 
rious .controversies between philoHoplyirs, • 
some estimating it b; the mass into the 
velocity, as stated above, while others 
maintain that it varies as the mass ilito the 
square of the velocity ; but this difference 
* seems to have arisen rather from a mis- 
■ - , \ J 


conception of (he term thari^from atiyotb- < 
er enlist', those who maintain the former 
uloctrinO/inderstariding momentum to sig- ■ 
jtify the momentary impact, and the laftdf • 
as the sum of all the impulses, till the mo-. • 
tion of the hotly is destroyed. '• 

Momikhs ; a Protestant sept* of recen! • 
origin, in Geneva and-some other parts of 
Switzerland, "founded hv F.mprytaz, astiH 
dent of theology and follower of the bar- . 
onefcs von Kriidener (q. v.), about 
lie Held conventicles*'tor the edification of 
those who were Hot satisfied with the or- 
difairy religions'exercises-; anil, when In- 
had completed his coiirv of theologj . the 
consistory of Geneva 'required, of him a 
]M*omise to di»eontimic these private meet¬ 
ings. This Kiiipeytaz felused," and ptlb- 
lislied a work on 1 the divinity ofGhrist, 
in which he charged the clergy of Geneva 
with denying tin' divinity of Christ. The 
clergy of Geneva then required of all 
young candidates a promise to abstain from 
treating of tie- nature of Christ, original 
sin, grace and predestination, in’ the pulpit. 
This excited some discontents, and Malan. 
a ylergymaii of Geneva, at the head of the 
dissatisfied, and in connexion with Mr. 
Drummond, an Englishman, with bjtnpey- 
ta / and others, formed a new church, or 
Orthodox church, and attacked their ad¬ 
versaries in pamphlets, with charges of. 
Arianikrn, rioeinianisni, deism, anil athe- . 
ism. The ,(iene\ese clergy kept silence; 
and, siuco 1 HV->, Malan Jins erected a house 
of worship, and administers the Lord’s ; 
supper. His doctrines tiro of ti mystic;-' 
character The name Momiers was at first 
given to the* sect by way,of contempt 
(from moment, mummery), but has since, 
been used as their appropriate designation. 
(See Hist, vmtabk dvs Momiers (Paris, 
1624); (Icschickle rfer sogen. Momiers (l‘a- 
sii, im.) / ’ 

Moms ; the god of satire and pletis- 
atftrv abiong the ancients. He was son 
of Nox, according to Hesiod. He blamed ■ 
Vulcan, Itecnuse,it* the human form, which 
lie had made of clay, he, hud not placed 'a 
window in the breast; by which whatever 
was done or thought there might lie easily 
brought to light. He coifeurcd the house , 
which -Minerva'had nmdq, because the 
goddess hud not made it movable, hv 
which means u had neighborhood might 
be avoided. In the hull which Neptune ‘ 
Ipirl produced, he observed that his blows 
might h^ye [leen surer if liis eyes had 
been placed nearer the horns. Venus her¬ 
self was exposed Jo his satire; and when 
the jeering" god coifidi find no fault in 
the hotly of the goddess, he observed that 

J 1 4> } 



momus—monastery; 


• the noise of l»£t feet was too loud for the Oriental philosophy, whqbe tendency to VJ 

• goddess of.heaiity. These illiberal reflec- contemplative life,'aspiring to shake off; 
tions upon the gods were the cause that the fetters of-the body and sense, gave t* < 
Mohius was driveu" from heaven. lie is' retireqjeut from the world the charm of a / 


lions upon the gods were flic cause that the tetters pt the body and sense, gave t* 
Mohius was driven' from heaven. He is' reti rerye tit from the world the charm of a 
, generally represented raising a mask from , peculiar sanctity. To this was added the 
his face, ‘and holding u,small figure in his* opinion, that transgressions may he* best 
' hand. • - atoned for by abstinence Join all the 

Mona ; the ancient name of the inland jilensures f>f life, and Irum all society of 
Af Angh'sea. (q. v.) The marquis of An- ifteii, ayd flius, according to an ancient 
glcsea (q. v.) was created duke of Mona* notion, popular .•■throughout the East, the 


in 1831. 

Monaco ; an Ttaliaw principality, ly*ingr 
between the Sardinian prmmce Nizza 
(Nice) and the Mcditerranenn, with a pop¬ 
ulation of 7000 intahirants, and a superfi¬ 
cial area of 535 square miles. Jn the 10th 
century, lhe emperor Oil 10 1 conferred it 
on a print-e of the house of Grimaldi, 
which liecamc extinct, m tie 1 male line, m 


Deity might lie appeased. Anachorites 
Ik rmiti*, recluses and monks are therefore 
flmnil, ui 4 ,'le nnte-Ohristian times of Asi¬ 
atic antiquity (see Gymnosophists ); and, 
at the present: time, the jeounlfies which 
profess the religions of l^rnma, Fo, Lama 
and Mohammed, are fidl of fakirs and 
saiitoqs, taniis, or songessCs,• talapoins, 
bouJk-s and cIt*-vises, whose fanatical 


1731. In 1041, the reigning prince, hav¬ 
ing put his territories under the protection 
of France, was created duke of Valcuti- 
tiois. The daughter of the last prince 
having married Francis tie Maiiguon 
.(1710), the princely and ducal titles passed 
to the French family of Matignou. In 
1703, Monaco was incorporated with 
France, but, in 1814, was restored to its 
princes, and placed under the protection 
oftsardinia. The capital, Monaco(Monmci 
Arx), with 1200 inhabitants, is a fortified 
place, situated on the sea, in the midst of 


and absurd penances are rather “arts of * 
deception Lfian fruits of piety. The ail- '* 
cient-llebi-fw people, also, jjdd such devo¬ 
tees, as its Nazarites, to whom Moses gave ' 
.jieculiar privileges; and the life of the’ 
Essenes and Therupeutcs, who flourished 
in Palestine and F-gjpt about the titles of , 1 
Jesus, was entire!} formed on the idea »f 
separation from the world, and of morfflB- " 
tie discipline and piety, which we after- ' 
wants see prevalent in the better period 
of Christian monasticisnij Among 'the 
Christians, whose religion strictly distin- 


olive, orange and lemon-groves. Lilt. 43° 
/ N.; km. 7° 22' E. 

Monad.nock Mountain, usually called 
the Grand Monadnock, is situated in the 
townH of Jafliey and Dublin, Cheshire 
county, New Hampshire, ft is ahour 22 
miles east qj' Connecticut * river. The 
mountain in nbout five miles long, from 
north to south, and three miles broad, and 
its height is 3450 feet above the level of 
the sea. It affords a vtjry extensive pros¬ 
pect. 1 f * 

Monads. (See. Leibnitz, vol. vi, [*Ige 
482.) ® * 

Monaldeschi. (See Christina, i/uecn 
of Sweden.) • ' ^ 

Mo.nakchi\ (See Political Institutions.) 
Monastery. Monastic seclusion is 
found, even in the times previous to Hie 
- (Christian era. The inclination to a soli¬ 
dary life arose with the corruptions of 
, society. The better disposed persons, 
who lelt themselves uneqCial to resist these 
.eorruptions, sought, in solitude a protec¬ 
tion against temptation. That indisposi¬ 
tion to action, jind that fondness for un- 
disturlrcd contemplation, whiefi is still 
remarked, among the * Hindoos, existed 
among the earliest Inhabitants of Soyiherd 
Aijiii, and gave rise to the most ancient 


guisl.es the', corporeal nud # tlie spiritual, 
and, moreover, since the third century, 
lias been impregnated with Gnostic and > 
New 1‘laymic ideas of incorjioreality and 
elevation above the world of sense (see 
ftaints), solitary life began to he esteemed,' 
Uf,.early as l#e fourth eentmy. (See Chrys¬ 
ostom.) Monasteries were first founded' 
hi the deserts of Upper Egypt, where 
Antony, commonly called the Great, 
collected a number of hermits, about the 
year 3Q3, who, for the sake of enjoying 
the benefits of retirement from the world 
in each other’s society, built,tiieir huts 
near each other, and performed their de¬ 
votional exercises in common, ns the’ 
monks of Palestine did at a later period, 
and as those of Abyssinia do at the pres¬ 
ent day. ^I#re close "than this connexidh, 
which,was culled Laura (see Jlnachortt), 
was rtiat founded by his discipVe Paeho- m 
mins* in the middle of the fourth century, 
lie jpuilt a number of houses, at k small' 
distance from each otli^r, upon the inland 
of jfabenna, in the Nile, each of which’ 
wys occupied by three of four monks , 

( monachi ) in cells, who were all under 
the superintendence of a prior. These ^ 
priories formed together the cambium, 
or monastery, which was under the care < • 
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of a superior, the-abbot {from ai&asj father), by e custom fir£t introduced**!)’ the Franfc- 
higumen or mandrite, and were obliged ish kings, and afterwards imitated by oth- 
t€ submit to uniform rules of life. At the or princes, of bestowing monasteries upon 
death of Pachomius, iu 348, the monastic the nobility for the sake of their incofne, 
colony, at 'Tabenna, amounted to 50,000 they came under the care of lay ubltofs or . 
persons. The districts in Palestine, Syria superiors, \vh6, thinking pnly of the en* 
and Armenia? were filled with Ccenohires, joyment of the revenue which they yield* 
and institutions of the same kith! arpse in ed, did nothing to maintain discipline 
and about the towns,;in which a strict among the monks and turns, daily be^ 
confinement within the • walls of tiie -coming more irregular, aud when they 


*' ■ establishment, was to preserve the iu- 
, mates from the temptations of tin; 1 ’world 
■ v around tliem. and to supply the place of 
, , the solitude of deserts. Hence the name 
of cloisters, from clauslra, enclosure?. The 
mbnastic life, at ftrst freely chosen by men 
alone, and therefore restrained by such law s 
only as eheh one thought fit to impose 
. upon himself for promoting the ends of 
solitary life, was subjected, by St. Basil,*to 

S tricter rules, about the middle of the 
ourtli century,, when female monasteries, 
or convents of nuns (a word said, in Cop¬ 
tic, to signify pure), we're instituted, and 
persons of all ages and stations entered 
the d&nblishments. liy means of these 
rules, the. same discipline was kept up 
ill'ail the monasteries through the Cast. 
Still there was not, in the -fourth or fifth 
centuries, any fifing like regular monastic. 
r vows, or public profession; except that 
tlie entrance into a monastery was regard¬ 
ed as a tariff devotion of one’s self to a 


were robbed and oppressed, or left wholly 
to their ow n government (in consequence 
of the privileges and exemptions they had 
obtained) by the bishops, who were orig¬ 
inally their overseers, -but had now lost 
their fondness for a monastic life., A few 
only, by means of the convent schools 
(founded by Charlemagne, lor the educa¬ 
tion of the clergy), as, for instance, those 
at Tours, Lyons, Cologne, Treves, Fulda, 
Osnabriick, Padcrborn, Wurzburg, Ac., 
maintained their character for usefulness 
and respectability till the ninth and tenth 
centuries. The monastery at Clugny, in 
Burgundy, first led the way to the re¬ 
form, so generally acknowledged to be 
necessary. This was founded in the year 
UlO, and was governed by the rules of St. 
Benedict, with additional regulations of a 
still moil* rigid character. A considerable 
number of monasteries in France, Spain, 
Italy and Germany, were reformed on 
this mbdpl, while others gave to the Bene- 


life of purity and abstinence from .worldly dictine rules a new* fbrm, and founded, in 
pleasures, and a promise of obedience to the eleventh and twelfth centuries, several 
the rules and restrictions of tip: institu- orders w ait affiliated monasteries, which, 
tion. These vows were introduced in the as brim-lies of the old Benedictine order, 


sixth century, by -St. Benedict. It may 
be chiefly ascribed to hrs stnot and ju¬ 
dicious regulations,' first cstuhlinhed in a 
monastery founded by him at Monte Casi¬ 
no, near Naples, in 521), and afterwards 
introduced into all the monasteries. <>f the 
West, that these houses now became the 
indwellings of piety, industry and temper¬ 
ance, and the refuge of learning, drrycn td 
them for shelter from the. troubles of the 
times. Missionaries were sent out from 
them; deserts and solitudes were made 
fiabitable by industrious monks; and, in 
promoting the' progress of ^lgrifulture. 
. and civil|ging the German and Sclgvo- 
iiian nations, they certainly rendered,great 
service^ to the world, from the sixtlf cen¬ 
tury to the ninth. But it must he admit¬ 
ted that these institutions, so useful in the 
' dark ages of c barbarism, changed their 
character, to a great degree, as thitir 
wealth and influence increased. Idleness 
f and luxury crept within their walls, 
: together with all the vices of the world, 
aud their decay became inevitable, when, 


composed so many monastic communities, 
closely united by a proud.,ayd joaluus 
spirit of confederation. With-me reputa¬ 
tion of renewed sanctify, the monasteries 
acquired new'influence and new posses¬ 
sions. Many of tftein (“exempt monas¬ 
teries”) released themselves from all su- ’ 
pcfkitendiug authority, except that of the 
' pope himself, and acquired great wealth 
in the time of the crusades, when those 
who adventured upon these expeditions 
left them their estates in trust till their 
return, or even the reversion of them ill 
case of their death abroad. The privilege, 
of inviolability, which had been granted, 
by common consent, t 9 all monastic estab¬ 
lishments, during the feuds of the middle 
ages, had induced many, who could ifiiid 1 
no better -security* 1 for their property, m 
ft)o?e days of rapine and violence, to place 
it under t,heir protection. T n this manner 
it happeped tlmt, as the zeal for reforma¬ 
tion abated, and their influence .was con¬ 
firmed, new'abuses sprang up in these 
establishments; and, as the authority of 

’ , ‘ t _ 
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their spirituniknd temporal lords was les- limited to a certain numberfof inmates/ * * 
sc nod by numerous exemptions, and was and cut »fj frotn all connexion with tiny , 
of little avail, when opposed by the com- foreign authority. In Franco, tbe abolT- * 
bination of powerful religious orders, who tiou qf all orders and monasteries 
, .had acquired great strength in all the -decreed, in 1790,.which example w^s fol- 
countries of Europe, from the, protection lowed by all the states incorporated with . 
of the popas, the character of each mon-, France, as well as by all the other Oatho- 
astery came, at last, to depend chiefly lie states tipon the continent of Europe, ■ 
fcpon that of the gbhot who was at its fh the nineteenth century under the pro- 
homl. The number of monasteries wast teetion of Napoleon, with the exception > 
Hindi diminished at tiie time of the reflir- .of Austria, 8 pain, Portugal, Napier-. IV 1 
matioii, when the rick'estates of the estnh- land Russia. This measure seem- to , 
lislmients wlricli were deserted by the ha\ e bee» the result of financial ealcula-, 
•monks and nuns, in Protestant states, tions rather than-the dictate of true htt- 
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were iti part appropriated by the sovereign 
to his own use, ani? partly devoted to the 
founding "and supporting of institutions 
for the purposes rtf education, or trans¬ 
ferred to universities and aeadeinies, were, 
bestowed as rewards upon deserving ec- 


‘ inanity. In Prussia, provision was made 
iiir the monks who wfte dispossessed; 
and, after Joseph’s example, tjie wealth 
obtained by secularizing the monaste¬ 
ries *was appropriated to the support of 
chftrches and schools; buf where the 


clesiasfics (as was the ease with the ab¬ 
beys in Lower Saxony and Wurtemburg), 
or were employed for the support of noble 
ladies until .they nyarned, as in Hesse,. 
Holstein, Mecklenburg, &:.r. (For the 
suppression of the monasteries in Eng- 
. land, under Henry VIII, see. Henry Jill, 
vol. yi., )i. :jr>. r >.) In Catholic countries, 
they letained their original constitution 

• ti|l the 18th century: hut, from the influ¬ 
ence of tlie spirit of the age, they sunk in 
the public estimation, and were obliged, 
as the papal power diminished, to Aihinit 
to many restrictions, imposed upon them 
by Catholic princes, or to purchase im¬ 
munity at a high price. The benefits 
which they hail lbrmcrly conferred upon 
the world, us tip; preservers of literary 
treasuresasjpluees of rel’ugi* tor the poor 
and the.persecuted : as institutions for the 
education of youth ; as plaros of retire¬ 
ment, for person.- of distinction who had 
outlived their Asefiilnes^, or were wertry 
of the world ; as schools for the mild cor¬ 
rection anil improvement of erring tntftli- 
bers ofthchuumn family,—appeared unim- 

.portant in the eyes of politicians and plii- 
iosophers, when compared with their in¬ 
jurious effect upon the increase of popu¬ 
lation by their encouragement of celibacy ; 
upon the public welfare, by their inces¬ 
sant grasping at the estates of wealthy 
.persons, who had comfnitted their chil¬ 
dren to their care ; upon industry, by the 
idleness of their inhabitants; and upon 
public morals, by the sins wl*ich were 
notoriously committed within their walls. 
In this light wejp monasteries regarded by 

* the greater portion of enlightened men, 

• when, in 1781", the houses of - some orders 
were wholly abofighlid by Joseph J(, and 

those wkich ho suffered to remain wert 
. * ' • 

* » t * 


French system prevailed^ these estates *, 
were thrown into the public treasury. 
Late events have # much improved their 
condition in Italy’; and Pius VII, in his 
com onlate with France, Bavaria and Na 
jilcs, made provision for the main trance 
of those already existing, and the founda¬ 
tion of new ones in those countries. 77 1 
Austria, many monasteries*have been suf- . 
fered to become extinct. Not a fevvtif • 
these institutions render themselves useful, 
by the instruction of youth, especially of 
the female sex, and by taking carfe of the 
sick. (For the monastic vows, see the 
next afticle ; for further information, see 
Orders, religious, Abbot, Jlnarhqret, &c ( .) 

Monastic Vows are three*in numlier; 
poverty, chastity and obedience. The - 
vo»w of povmy prevents tlje monks from . 
holding any proparty individually ; mo- 
tyisteries, however,’may hold corporate 
Property; for the Roman Catholic church 
makes a distinction between the high, 
higher and highest degrees of poverty. 

In the first case, a monastery’may pos¬ 
sess poftions of foal estate, yef not more 
than euough for its .support; ,-ys the Far- ■ 
juelites and Aftgustines, In the second, , 
a monastery canqpt hold any real estate, 
hut only personal property; as hool^, 
dresses* supplies of food mid drink, rents, ^ 
&c.; ns the pominicans. The third' « 
permjfs neither th^ lioldihg of real nor 
of personal property; as is the ea^p with * 
the lih'anciscans, ami especially the Capu¬ 
chins. The vow of .chastity requires an : .’ 
eiitije abstinence from fiyniliar inter- 
coarse with the other sex; and that of 
obedience, entire compliance with the 
rules of the order, and the commands of , % 
the superior, ‘\ it 

' MonboDdo, lord. (See Burnett, James.) 

> - • 
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MONCONTOUE 

Moncontour a Village of France, in 
Vienne, about twenty-fivfr miles N. \V. 
oY Poictiera Henry III, when duke of 
AiQou, defeated Coligny here iu*15fii). 

(See Coligny.) . 

MoNDA\\(p><m and day; Saxon Mo- 
nandtEt?: ‘ Gennau Montasr . Latin hints 


-MONEY. 


quantity is increased by l^por. The ad¬ 
vantage of using die precious metals for 
a universal currency is still greater, when 
it is not left for every private man to’di- 
vide the pieces of metal, to weigh them,, 
and fix their fineness, but persons are' ap¬ 
pointed under the authority ftf the law,’ 



Sift 

ofcuing 


Monday,Plough. (See PloughMonday) 
Mondovi, a city in the Snrdinifu* ter¬ 
ritories, capital of die province of the 
same name, in Coni ( CSineo), thirty miles 
south of Turin; a bishop’s see ; popula¬ 
tion, 21 ..l 50. Ir*}s situated on the top of 
a steep hijl, and piAromided bv fortifica¬ 
tions. Among the qmblic buildings, the 
principal is the cathedral. The battle of 
Mondovi, gained by general lhmaparttf in 
179G, renderdS the French* mast ms of 
Piedmont. • 

Monevibasia, the Cfrech name for the 
place called in the English boots Mah'a- 
sia. The population given under Mulva- 
is(hal of the pjagadiet^re the, lattudes- 
svar. Tlie present population is 

but 200. 

Money ; tlie' common medium of ex¬ 
change among civilized nations. Money 
must consist of a material, 1. which has 
a value of its own ; 2.Which even" man 
ife willing to 'accept in exchange lor his 
property; 3. whose value is readily as¬ 
certained. If thife material is moulded 
into a particular .form, and tramped with 
a mark derating its value, so that it is 
appropriated expressly to the exchang¬ 
ing of article^ having value,* it is calk'd 
money, in distinction « from other arti¬ 
cles which have value, but which tqe 
not used as a medium of exdfange. Th£ 
materials of which money is made, as 
, well as the coin, are merchandise, like 
other articles that are. bought and sold. 
Different nations, in t(ie early pefiods of 
their cultivation, have chosen for money 
1 'different materials, nil having more or. 
.Jess of the abovo-mentipned peculiarities. 

, 4 U nations* advanced in trade and the 
arts, give preference to me&ils, especially 
the precious metals; for fc 1. they derive 
valtie from the smallness of their ditanti- 
ties, compared with the demand for them 
in the ornamental and useful urti. 2. 
, They are very little subject to corrosion 
arid destructjjpn by list;. 3. They are,sus- 
r 


with the superscription of the authority 
by‘which they are authorized. Such 
pieces are called corns (q. v.; for the 
jjVocoss of coining, see Mint). Instead of 
money, the merchanlt often receives a 
promissory note or bn I: this substitute is 
sometimes improperly termed money. 
It is manifest that promissory notes or 
hills of exchange are of the same value 
with the real money only Yvhile they cate 
he readily exchanged for coin, and tftfct 
they must lo^e their value in proportion 
as the credit of those who issue them, 
sinks. This is true of idl paper money 
(see Circulating Medium), and all metallic 
money whose current value "s higher 
than its real value, all notes or bonds - 
taken instead of money. , That any sort 
of money may he received for it* real 
value, or that which it represents, and 
trade lx* carried on by means of it, it 
is necessary that its value should he 
acknowledged wherever it is used. A 
distinction, however, is made between 
money which is received in only one 
trading-place or small circle, issued in 
time of peculiar necessity, denominated 
tokens, Sic., also coins current in only 
one country,*'and money w^hidi is even' 
where acknowledged and received, such 
as bars of gold uud silver, of a certain 
weight and fineness, also Dutch ducats; 
Spanish dollars. Jl’be exchangeable value 
ol gold and silver, like that of all other 
commodities, depends, in the first place, 
oB their plenty or fccnrccness, or, in other 
words, the quantity supplied in "compari¬ 
son with the quuntity wanted, or for which 
there is a demand; and, in the second 
place, upon the labor necessary in extract¬ 
ing the ore from the mines, and refining" 
it. As a general rule, it may be assumed 
that if; taking the aggregate of silver mines, 
and that of iron mines, the expense, that 
is, the labor, including the use of" machine¬ 
ry, neceseary to extract a pound of silver 
/rorn the ore, and refine it, is twenty times 


9 ptibje of minute .-division, and niaj*be the expose,^or labor, of smelting, forging 
used in small quantities or masses. 4. aiid refining a pound oftiron, silver will be 
They are easily transported, as their worth twenty mutes as much as iron. The 
transportation to any distance will cost compai'ativtt value of'gokl and silver will 
hut a small part of their value. 5. Tjio 'depend upon the same causes as that of 
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either compared with iron, copper or tin. grain from sMnue other quarter, it -vyiU re 
In the IJ. States, the value of gold, com- main upsokl—not because there‘is no 
pored to that of silver, is as to 1; In . money, hut because tliere 5s,no motive to ^ 
England, as 1.H to 1; in France, as 15^g- » te possessors to part with it.for 

to I; juul in (Jencva, ,«s 15ft to I. The 8*°®- V lac ™ wh, ' re "'.anufactures of ■'< 
Comparative value . is necessarily very on >' k,n .‘J' ? ,ro8 J* r ’ f cmtu » Hnanthy of 
• nearly the* same all over the world, since ,,101, eyis require o provide the materi- 
each inetal costs hut a trifle for transport- “** ^<« surti .s easily ascertmicd, ac- - 

Vitioii, and 1,4th are articles of value every- Wording to a certain average, and fl.ere is , 
w here. The quantities of gold, in its v4> no scarcity dT money for these purposes, 
rious forms of coin and bullion of nlKlc- a , 8 ^ ^}} m mm . ,S .° n b>m '\ ** ut ; wheU » 


troy weight. A scarcity of money «m- 
occur only when,H. the material of which 
it is manufactured js deficient, or. 2. when 
those who are in want of it have nothing 
to give in exchange to its possessors. * in 
the Inst case, there is no real deficiency of 
money, for there are individuals who, by 
t0e terms of the supposition, posse-s tlie 
money : there is only a deficient demand 
tin* goods on hand, and those only are in 
want of money who are unable to dispose 
of these goods. Scarcity of money, there¬ 
fore, is only a relative expression ; i.e. there 
me certain places or persons w itlioutniou- 
< y to obtain wertain articles which they de- 
-ue to possess. All meelmmes, artisans and 
inanulaeturers want money enough to pur- 
«liiisc the raw materials which they eon- 
-mne,and to pay the wages of their laborers. 
Merchants need money to puy mhnufac- 
turers and producers for their goods, aed 
to transport them \yltere they are wanted 
and the last consumer needs- it to gi\e in 
i-xchangi! for what lie eats* drinks, wears, 


limn upon this, account, a scarcity of 
money may easily occur among those de¬ 
voted to this branch ofmusiness. If now 
these persons po&ess goods orcredit, they 
miAe use of nodi to obtain the money re-, 
tjgired from other parfs; vyfliich vrill de 
pend, ngiiiu, upon their bqjng able to pay 
llie exponas of transporting their goods, 
or to give to the folders of money a high-* 
or interest than they ear* elsewhere obtain. 
Money, in these eases, becomes of more . 
value iu these places than in thos«»where 
it is not so much ifi demand; and*it fob 
lows, from this, that money will leave»4he 
places where it is plenty to set.k those 
where, from the want of it, more wi|i be 
paid lor its use; and, ifl this manner, a. 
scarcity of money will wrfrk its own cure. 
Money is profitable to any country only 
by means of its circulation *q. v.); for cir- 
culatiofi makes money die continually re- 
peattll cause v of the production of new 
portionstif property; ami, on this account, - 


* \t i it;i ivii«ii iu t uu*. vuiimp. n .» l • i • ■ 

% , . ’ . 9 «u verv small sum ot money, which is m 

vV<\, lo the ilcaliT ot whom he procures x , - „ , - c v* . v /.* 

. ’ . , v # :c 1 r ' constant rye i nation, is oi tar more benefit 

the lvmHMtaur ich*s. jVnv! il anv one of .» f . ^ 

. V i * i At a country than the i^ssession of the 

ticm‘ classes lias not the money required . . , v , 

... 1 largest sums which remain locked up, ftrtd 

tnr iinv ot those nnmoses. there is a scar- , ^ . * *’ . * 


i in that country, for the puicljaa(^»f which 
gold and silver, or a deficiency oi ctfine h th „ tliu ‘ m^ned from 

metals. The scanty arises Iron,-the one f * Jo^r. When, dierefore, more 
vvandf industry or means, in any cki>s ^ ^ into any couutn- than will 

of citizens, to procure*the money in cncti- ; . . . - . *. .. < 

ladon, or frotii their industry being direct- W wbat the country actually wo¬ 
rd to the production of aid, articles as dpces, money becomes ol lessvalue, m*d 
there is no iirosi*itdemand for anions'the *^ ,ei l * ou cy ,uice nf merchandise grealei. 


. there is no present demand for among the 
actual possessors of money; as when, for 
instance, in grain-growing countries, there, 
is a deficiency of purchasers of the grain 
produced, there not being . consumers 
enough of the grain, who can obtain or 
produce desirable articles in exchange y,r, 
it. In such tgefose, the projlue^-s of grain 


In this case, it is better to procure the' - 
goods from* countries wliere tlie'ir money * 
pries is less. The money will thus be . 
exj^irted again, and procure a return of 
cheap goods in its jjace. But, by this 
process, did industrious jiart of die popu-* 
lglion are injured, und those only receive r 
profit who make these exchanges of money . •’ 


can obtain money only by exportation of profit who make these exchanges ol money. 
the article to foreign* ports. And if it for foreign gooils. The laboring classes ■ 
happens that thO flireign lailds to v^liich it therefore,experience u scarcity of money; < 
is exported are already provided xl^th ' because the articles which they, produce 

* ■ • 1 ' % J ■ .i v ■*»' ■ * • 

* » - \ . • ' ■ - 1 
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•do not command a regd} sale. Ih tnis 
manner, all the gold $nd silver obtained 
% Spain and Portugal from South Amer¬ 
ica passed into foreign countries in ex¬ 
change for foreign necessaries. 'Tim only 
true llieaiiSj tlicu, to remove and to prevent 
permanently* a scarcity of money, is to 
improve the state of domestic aifd internal 
industry; and their opinion is wln^Uy des» 
fitute of foundation, who believe that a- 
mere plenty of money is sufficient, to de- 
velope aliealdiv state of domcsticundus- 
try; for the money does not produce die 
goods, but follows their production. And 
money will not stay in a country that 
'docs not oonrqfp goods upon which 
it may be expended, but it seeks those 
countries which produce tjie objects of 
desire. The worst of all means of ! np- 


it in a situation so'far removed from most < 
countries, that it-only forins, .in tliis re- 
' spect, a fuir exception to a general law.’ 

Money, Standard of. (See Standards.) • - 

Monge, Glispar, a celchrutod madiema-. * 
tician and natural philosopher, born at, 
Beaune, in 1748, studied in tin* colleges 
of the fathers of the oratory at Beaune 
and Lyons with such success that he bt/ * 
^ame a teacher at the age of sixteen. He 
‘ was afterwards employed at tin- military 
selicol of M£ziercs, where he assisted Bos- 
sut, tltb professor of mathematics, and af¬ 
terwards NoJlet, pfofessor of physics, 
whom he succeeded, /n 1780, he ivmov- 
ed ,to Paris, on beiujlf admitted into the 
ueademj of srionces, and became the co¬ 
adjutor of Bossut, in a’ course of lectures 
on hydrodynamics at the Louvre. He 


plying a scarcity of money is the mu'ii- 
plicatiou of thole tilings (as paper of all 
kinds) by which it is represents 1, or which 
arc used as substitute^, for it; for these, 
circulating media are only worth so much 
us can be obtained in real value for them, 
and tkf' scarcity of tln^precious metals in 
tlip country, preventing those who desire 
it-font exchanging their money lor them, 
the value of this paper medium falls 
at e.tice, and often to such a pitch that a 
million of these dollars shall not be enough 
tor die purchase of one silver dollar. Nor 
Joes it help tl^e case to base the value of 
this hioi«*y upon any thing else tjiau the, 
precious metals; for, ir tlieir value is ex¬ 
pressed in any article not so casijy dispos¬ 
ed of as gold opsilver, as grain, for. in¬ 
stance, these- bills for grain are worth no 1 
more tlian the grain itself; dad, if grujp 
tails in value, these grain-bills must of 
necessity sink witii thnn; and, if the grain 
cannot lie used as a means of payment; 
then they lose tlieir value altogether. *A 
.circulating (tedium fixed upon so inse¬ 
cure u bafo.» jan never take the place of 
real gold and silver. The u ntil ..of all 
ttiese remarks is strikingly illustrated by 
die histoiy of the continental paper issued 
by the American congress, during the rev- 
rvutiou, and by that 01 the celebrated 


quitted Mezieres entirely in 178M, on being 
appointed examiner of the murine, whfp 
lie composed a Treatise on Statics, after¬ 
wards ust'd for the polytechnic school. In , 
1789, like other friends of freedom, Mongp 
indulged in expectations of the regenera¬ 
tion of France. Through the intlueiuc . 
of C'oudorcet,lie was itimli 1 ministerrl tho 1 
marine, in 171*2, and he held, at the same 
time, the portfolio «if minister of-war. 
during the absence of general Sen an with 
the army. He thus became u member of 
the executive council of government, in 
which vnpncity he signed die order tor the 
execution of Louis XVi. Shortly after, 
lie resigned his functions, jn consequence 
of which In* was exposed to the persecu¬ 
tion of the ruling party of the Jacobins, 
agamst which he successfully defended 
himself. He «\as then employed, together 
with other men of scjcnce, iiv improving 
the manufacture of gunpowder, and other¬ 
wise augmenting die military resources of 
the country. The Normal school was 
founded, with which Monge liecutno con¬ 
nected ; and he then published his (itomi- 
trie^descriptive, one (d‘his principal works 
Together with Bcrthollet and Guyton 
Morveau, he principally contributed to the' 
establishment of the polytechnic school; 
after which, in 17‘Jti, lie was conimissibn- 


FleOch assignats, which, lusting ■ upoir 
tho credit of u |iconic without money, and 
without, ffieaas of getting it, were .soon 
found to Iki of little worth, or of none at 
all. N6r is this contradicted by the, fact 
that die paper of tl^s hank of England re- 
•mained good during the stojipnge of spe¬ 
cie payments!; for the vvealdi and tV.e 
jiroductiveness of that nation ure so great 
as to render all transactions safe in any 
•paper authorized by its government ;Vnnd. 
that wealth and‘industry combined place 


ed to go to Italy, and collect the treasures 
of art and science from the countries con¬ 
quered by the French; and the labors of 
Monge and his colleagues gave rise to the 
splendid assemblage of works of taste and 
genius, wltidi for a time ornamented the 
hplls of the Louvre. Ih 1798, he went 
with Bonaparte to Egypt, where he.Was 
again employed in the service of science. 
On his retlirn to Franco, he resumed his 
functions as professor tm the polytechnic 
suAiool, in the success of which he greatly 
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* interested himself. The attachment which aresmia, who reigned over Turkestan an, 
lie manifested to Bonaparte led to his he- all Persia, ns for as India, and during the 1 
ing nominated a member of the senate, on . same period sent part of his subjects, um»j 
the formation of that body. The emperor der thq command of his eldest son in 
„ bestowed on him the title of countof Pc~ 1223, to devastate Russia. After ’the 
IVsvum, tfie senatorial lordship of Liege, deuth of Genghis Khan, in 1227, his%o*s 
made him grand cordon of the legion of pursued "his' conquests, subjugated all. 
honor, gave him an estate in Westphalia, China, subverted the caliphate of Bagdad 
nV*l, t» little before he set out on his Rus- aid made the SeHdOk sultans of kornum* 
hian expedition, a present of 200,000 „■>tributary. Iri 1237, a Mongul army ag'Jn 
trancs. The fall of his beiiductor invok- ' invadfed Russia, conquered Moscow, and ,' 
ed him in misfortunes* lie was exjteilbd desolate! a great portion ttf tlie country, 
from the institute in 1816, one of his sons- Having subjugated 'Russia, the Mbhguls 
in-law was exiled, and he was deprived entered Poland iu 1240, burned Cracow, 
of it 11 his employments. IIi< faculties be- and advanced in Silesia to Liegnitz, where" 
Came disordered, an®he died July 28,1818. they conquered Henry j dgke of-Breslau, 1 
Besides the works above noticed, Monge in a bloody battle, Aprif 9, 1241. But 
published Description <k l'-irt de. fabriqticr want of provisions soon compelled them 
'J* Canons (4fo.), and .duplication tit ' ‘ 

l Analyse it la Giomelrie ties Surfaces (4to.{, 


Surfaces (4to.), 

■*s well as a multitude of memoirs 'on 
mathematical and physical science. His 
pupil Dupin Ijhn published an Essai his- 
lorique sur Us Services d les Trataux sci- 
i ntifuiues tie Monge. 

Moxolls ; a great nation in the north¬ 
east of Asia, wliieh, after having been, at. 

, '.wo different times in the middle ages, dis- by 
. nnguLSlied for its conquest^, has been the 
Mink, for three centuries past in inactivity, 


to lefbe the countries which they had laid 
waste with fire and sword. In Germany, 
and even France, where tin, former inva¬ 
sions of th# Huns were hejjl in remem¬ 
brance, rite fear of them was so great, that 
lasts and prayers were appointed to avert 
their approach. They were prevented 
from taking advantage of tine general 
consternation to ertend their conquests* 
the disputes which arose respecting 
succession to the throne, alter the 
death of Khan Octai, the immediate stw- 


md is now hardly known in Europe, bur cessorof Genghis Khan. The empire of ‘ 
hvname. The Mongols have been fro- the Mongols still held together, aiul at the 
• quently coufoumled with the T&rtars end of the thirteenth century was at the 
Eolith-western Asia, with summit qf its power. At that time, it ex-', 


Swelling in 


whom, however, they have nothing in 
common hut a nomadic mode of life, 
mid an irregular, savage method of wag- 
mg war, pillage being their sole object. 

They ditler fjom them essentially, by a 
•hngy cqmpk’xion, small eyes, and their dinntekhans, all of vjhotnwCrc descended 
corporeal structure in general, as WelJ ashy from Genghis, and were more or less de- 
'heir language and manners.*! Their early j*!hdont on* tie 1 great khan. The most 


tended from the Chinese sea and from 
Indio, Jar igto the interior of Siberia, anil 
to the frontiers of Polaiid.* The principal 
sfcit of the great khan was China; the 
ether couutrifts were governed by subor- 

!• . if T II _/* f ‘M 1 J V a 


history is obscure. In the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, tliey spread tle ir conquests and dev¬ 
astations from the depths of Northern 
Asia over Russia, ami other parts oi’ 

Euiiqx'. They came from the regions 
which they now, in part, inhabit, Mon¬ 
golia, north of the great wall of China, he- .... 
tween the present EasternTartarv and Bu-’ and consequence *of the Monguls 
eliaria. For their power and consequence fourteenth century. ,Iu the fifieentl 
they were indebted to the genius of a 


powerful of the Monguls were the Kapt- 
shaks, who lived on the Wolga, and were 
the scourges of Russia, and tlutofefibuga- 
tais, wli# lived between the river Oxus 
and Tartary. But this division of the em¬ 
pire among several petty princes was the 
cause of the -gradual decay of the power. 

in the-*. 

century. .Iu the fifteenth cen*\, 
tury, various hordes of-this nation were 


.single extraordinary individual, Genghis subjugated or destroyed, by the Russians, 
Khan (q. v.), who having been, originally, whose, conquerors tliey had previously 
merely the chief of a single Mongul horde, been. # Iu China, the empire of the. Mon- 
compelled the other hordes to submit to guls had been overturned in,1368, by a 
his power, aftd then, in 1266, conceived t revolution. .But, about 1360, there ap- 
the bold plan gf conquering the whole jieaj^il a second formidable whtrior of the. . 
earth. In ashqrt time he sunjugfted two tribe of die Dshagntai, Titnurienk (Tam-,,,- 
great Tartar empires in the east and west erlane, q. v.), called also Tfmur Beg. 'He . 
pf Asia, destroyedaln six campaigns the was of obshure descent, but, as the dynasty 
mighty monarchy 1 of the sultans of Chow* of the Monguls of Dshagatai' had fallen / 
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At >. : . ; 


into decline, raised himself by tote talents Moniteur. Nov. 24, 1789,’ a journal « 
and courage to the Sovereignty of the 'was commenced at Paris, the Gazette Na~ 
“whole nation. /In 1369; he chose the'city tionale, ou k - Moniteur Universe!, .which 
ofr Samarcand for the seat of lijs new- wus intended to give an account of foreign 
government The oilier Mongul tribes, evetits,but more especially of the doings of . 

■ - - - -.•_i _i.i.. .... i .1.,. Cut* xr:’ ' 


witb'Tersia, Central Asia and llindostan, 
, were successively subjugated by him. In 
1400, he attacked, in Natolia,»the sultan 
Bujasset I, who had been hitherto victorf- 


tbe national assembly, and on the 7th Nk-, 
vose of the year VIII, it vvos*declared an 
official paper. Sinctj that time jt has been 
the most important, and the only officiqjl, 


ous against the Christians in Europe, and (.journal of the French government. Since 
’ " ' ! ’ *' 1 ' 1 Jail. 1,1811, it has dropped tlie title Ga¬ 

zette Rationale , and.retained only that of’ 
Monsieur Univtrsd. The occurrences that 
took place between 178/ and the opening 
of the national assembly, have been subse¬ 
quently added in an it/reduction, published 
in the year IV (Paris, 1 vol., fdl.). Ill thA 
year IX (Paris, 2 vols.Jdblio), appeared the 
Revolution Francaise, ou Analyse complete 
ct impartiale du Moniteur , par Ordre Chro- 
nologiquc, and in the following year, the 
j ruble Alphafyctique du Moniteur (likewise 
in 2 vols.,fol.), but, neither of which, unfor¬ 
tunately, comes down farther than the 
close of the year VII. The Moniteur ap¬ 
pears e\ery day in a large folio sheet, often 
accompanied with supplements" It con¬ 
tains, iu the two divisions appropriated to, 
foreign and domestic news, not only the 
official ordinances and documents of the 
government, appointin', nts, removals from 
office, promotions, with notices on 


before whom Constantinople trembled 
Tlie battle of Ancyra (Anguri), 1402, was 
. decided against Bajazet; he,nurtured a 
total defeat, and was even made prisoner 
‘ by Timur. The story of the severity 
which the conqueror is said tti have used 
towards his .prisoner, is not well substan¬ 
tiated. For a tifne, the Christian powers, 
were thus freed from a formidable eifemy. 
After Timur had conquered and dcsotamd 
all Natolia, he died on an expedition to Chi- 
.na, March 19*1405, (59 years of-age. Ajtcr 
his death, the monarchy of the Mongols 
was divided into several slates, llabcr (Bu- 
• bur),a descendant ofTimur, founded, in In¬ 
dia, V 1 ISRli a powei^id monarchy, which 
existed till the close of the eighteenth centu¬ 
ry 1 , as foe empire of the Great Mogul. (See 
Rinddslm.) The Mongul tribes now in 
existence live partly under Russian, port¬ 
ly under Chinese, dominion. Those 
which- remain of the tribe of the Kap- 


tshaks live (intermingled with the Cal- 1 the ifrts, ,literature and the drama, but also 

mucks, in the government of 0 lrkutsk ; . 1 . 1 .- -.— 

their number, with tliat of the Calmucks, 
is estimated at 300,000. The $est,'*which 
are under Chinese sovereignty, but are 
governed by four different khans, ^ive hi 
Mongolia,' which is boundedhiy Tungn*da,- E 
China, Little Tartary .and Siberia. They V 
all profess the religion of Fo (q. v.), lead a 
nomadic life, but, by means of caravan j, 
carry on some trade vvitli Russia, in 
woollen and cotton goods of their own 
manufacture. (See tfo; Hist, des Mongids 
depute Tschinguh-Klum iuscju'a "I'irnnur- 
ImHc (Paris, 1824), ’and Isaac James 
Schmidt’s excellent Forschufigcif, ini Ge- 
bitteder altern , rdigiosen, politischen und 
* literar. Bildunsgcsrh. der Mongolm und 
,Tibeler (St. Petersburg, 1824). SAhinidt’s 
Germau translation of Ssapang Sscetsaui’s 
History of tlie Eastern Monguls, accompa¬ 
nied with a Commentary, aud with the 
Mongul original, has Inien printed eat Per 
tersburg, at the expense of the emperor. 

Baber’s interesting Memoirs, writteji by 
himself have been translated fromc-the 
Dsbagatai Turkish into English (Loudon, 

1826), by Leyden and Erskfoe with an 


such political information as the govern¬ 
ment intends shall Ik; regarded in-France 
as official. The Moniteur had a great cir¬ 
culation in Prance and Europe generally, 
and also in America, during the revolution. 

" ntire sets hre rare. The years VII and 
VIII (1/98—1800) in particular, of which 
a smaller impression was made, ure often 
wanting. Among the dnily papers of mod¬ 
ern times, the Moniteur maintains a melan¬ 
choly celebrity. u It lias exhibited, iu the 
slime nation, the picture of the most un¬ 
bridled popular rage, and of oppressive 
monarchical despotism. It is one of the 
most important collections of public doc¬ 
uments for tlie historian of the great 
changes in Europe since the beginning of 1 
the French revolution. 

Monitor 4 a genus of large lizards,' 
which have teeth in both jaws, and none¬ 
on the pu)atc: most of them have the tail 
compressed laterally : they derive their 
name from a popular belief that they give 
^warning of the anproach of crocodiles, by 
making a kind of whistling ndise. They, 
are found m most parts of tlie work!,* 
and the fo&sil remains of species much 


^production, very important for the Iffsto- larger than'uny novV* existing, have been 
ry of ibe Mougnk*. 1 "discovered in various places in Europe. 
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Monitdaim, iNStfktfcTiox. (See'Mu-: restoratjon of the' Stuart family to ijfcv 
tual Instmction.) throne, in the person of Charles it 

(See Monastery, and Orders,; dukedom Of Albefoarle, the order of dies. 
rdtfnws.) ’ gartef.and the officfc of privy-counsellor, 

Monk, George, duke of Albemarle, an rewarded the loyalty of the restorer of 
JEftgHsh military officer, distinguished id Charted II.; During the Putah war, Monk 
history fo f the prominent part he acted in was again employed in the naval service, 
the restoration of.Charles II, was the son «and in 1606 defeated the Dutch fleet com. 
»f sir Thomas Monk. He was born Dec^. mandeS by his former antagonist, "Van 
6, WOrt. Entering into tire army at an ' v Tr«mp„ahd admiral De Ruyter. He died 


early age, be served, under sir Rirjiard 
Grenville, in au expedition to Spain, and 
in 1630, went to tho Netherlands, where 
he was promoted to a captaincy, lie 
wus engaged in fye unfortunate expedi¬ 
tion of'Gharles I against the Scots in 
1639, at which period he was made lieu¬ 
tenant-colonel. On. the rebellion taking 
place in Ireland, he was sent thither, and 
his services were rewarded with the post 
of governor of Dublin. Hostilities occur¬ 
ring between the king and the parliament, 
colonel Monk brought over his regiment 
to his majesty's assistance. lie was ap¬ 
pointed major-general in the Irish brigade; 
and, being employed at the siege of Nant- 
vviek, was made a prisoner, and commit¬ 
ted to custody in the Tower of London, 
lie devoted his leisure to writing, and 
composed Observations on Military and 
Political Affair*, published not long after 
his death. Having been detained about 


Jjanutjfy 3,1670, and was buried in Wcst- 
minSter-^bbey. Hfc was married to a 
woman in low life, w ho maintained a com¬ 
plete ascendency over him. v 

MoNitEY (sintia, Ling.). The monkey 
tribe forms by far the largest portion of the 
great order of quadrumana, andpin addition 
ftsfcands on all jhe extremities, with long 
apd flexible fingers and opposable thumbs, 
they generally possess also the following 
characteristics:—The incisor teeth are four 
in each jaw, any their tfiolars resemble 
those of man: these ore five in number on 
each side of each jaw in the monkeys of 
the old continent, gud in one tqbe«of the 
new; the remainder of the Ameriam spe¬ 
cies have a sixth. The canines vary in 
size, from a powerful tusk to a trifling 
projection l>eyond their other teeth. ^Tbe 
nails of all their fingers, as well as 
those of the thumbs, tire invariably fla f 
and expanded. The hea^ is-subject to 
great variations, in some approaching tlje 
human in form, and passing through every 
interfhediate gradation, till it’becomes as 
flat as that of the dog! But of all their 


throe years in confinement, he accepted a, 
commission from the parliament, on con¬ 
dition of being employed only against the 
Irish insurgents. He distinguished him¬ 
self repeatedly in Ibis service; but, having • organs there is none which exhibits so re¬ 
made a treaty with the Catholic, chieftain markable a. discrepancy as the tail: this is 
O’Neal, wlilbh guv e offence to the English wholly wmiting in some ;Torms a mere ru- 
parliafticntury government,be resigned his diment in others* is short and taperingiti 
command, anti retired to ljis estate. After 
the entire overthrow of the royal party. 

Monk was employed* with Cromwell in 
Scotland, and was present at the baffle of 
Dunbar. His coadjutor returning to Jjjng- 


*-a third group; moderately long and cylin¬ 
drical in a fourth; in a fifth, extreme!) 
long, and covered with hair; whilst, again 
lonmrigfiuded of 


laiid, he was intrusted with the chief com- 

7 _ . . . . . • i 


’in another group, it is 
hair beneath and at tip, and prehensile 
On these characters naturalists have madf 


mand. War taking glace with the Dutch several classifications of them, each dif- 
republic, he engaged in the naval servipe, fering from the other as to the value of 
and, together with admirals Blake and certain distinefions. The following 

T\ . J 1 4n,rv Ai. nn Ante .1 . .• I /X • • .1 ' 1 a. 11a! a/ 


Dean, commanded in two engagements, 
in which they triumphed over the enemy, 
commanded by the famous Van- Tromp. 

On the reestablishment of peace, Monk re¬ 
turned to Scotland, where, at the head of 
the English army, he maintained the au¬ 
thority of Cromwell in that country. Qn 
the decease of the protector, the resigna¬ 
tion of powe? by his son, tad %he contest 
of parties which subsequently took place, 
he' availed hinifdlf of the. commanding 
situation which he occupied, to erfish^he 4. 
^publicans, and promote the* recall and ; 5. 


that given by Cuvier, in flie last editio# of 
his Rlgne Animal ;— ; 

i ' v ‘ • 

SIMLE. 

I. jSnbgenus. Apes proper, or *o? the an¬ 
cient continent. 

vision. Orangs. Sirjiia, Erxl. Pith*- 


l^Subd: 
• 

2 . 

3. 


ms. GeofF. 

Gibbons. Hilobates,l\ iff. 
Guenons. Monkeys. Ctr- 
coytithceuSi Erxl. * ' • 

Semnopithecus, F. Cuvier. 
Macaques,, Maeacvs. ■ 
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.6. Subdivision. Magotg. Inuvs t F. Cuvier. 

“ Cmocephohts, Cuvier. 

8.'' “ Mandrils.. 

• ‘ •" c_. . 

lj. Snbgcmis. Apes of the new continent. 

1! Division. Sapajoos. 

]. Subdivision. Mycetes, Ilig. Howling apes. 
2. “ Melcs, Geoff. , 

H. v - u . Bmcktjtdes, Spix. * 

Stuffothrir, Geoff. (Jnttri- 
inarous, Spix. 

Cctrus, Geoff. * ( 

Sakis. e 

Bra ch! vrits.'. Spi x. 

CaUithriv, Geoff. 
jfiftliora, F. Cuvier'. 


f 


4: 


2.’ Division. 
1. Subdivision 


Hut although thus diversified in t£eir 
ibrms, they ij.ll possess softie general char¬ 
acteristics. Tjiey are all mischievous, 

/ filthy, lascivious and thievislt They all 
, employ their ffcm-fect as hand's;- When 
injured or offended, thi’y use threatening 
gestures, chatter their teeth; and when 
pleased, appear to laugh. The dispositions 
ofmary of the specie# are extremely per- 
•vdjyte, whilst others are so mild and tracta¬ 
ble as to be readily tamed and taught a 
variety of tricks. They are all fond of 

• hunting for vermin, both in their own fur 
and in that of their companions, possess a 

. very delicate sense of feeling, and ure able 
to leap with surprising agility from tree to 
tree. Most of the species arc gregarious, 
associatingiu large troops; hut each-troop 
is invariably formed of the sum?; species. 
The monkeys proper are thy most lively,, 
and active, their prehensile tail unswer¬ 
ving the purpose of an additional - hanfl. 
In many parts of India, monkeys were 
made objects of worship, an^j magnifi* 

* cent temples erected to their honor. 

. When the Portuguese plundered the 

island ofcQevlon, they found, in one of the 
‘^temples tteHicated to these auiipills, a 
dffudl golden casket, containing the tooth 
of a monkey. This wps held in such es¬ 
timation by the natives, that they offered 
300,000 ducats to redeemct. The viceroy, 
hqtveyer, ordered it to be b^irut. fe Sonie 


manded by Lee, Lafayette; Greene,Wayne, • 
. Btowart and Scott. The number of-each 
army' aiipears to have been about 11,000. 
The’ battle commenced tyto in the fore- _ t 
noon, and continued until dark.- Durinjs' 
the night, the British secretly ly/1 the field. 
The American army bad eight officers and 
sixty-one privates killed. The British m mj 
Jlost about three hundred. The day was, 
intensely warm, and many died from lh- 
tigutf and thirst. Qolonel MoPeton, a 
highly valued British officer, was killed. 

JMonmouth, James, duke of) the son of,.’ 
Lucy Wulters, one ofntlie mistresses of 
Charles II, as is generally - reported by 
that prince, althougli some eirciiftistanfcs 
render it highly proha hie that one of he; 
former lovers was thf) father of the <luke. 
He was born at Rotterdam,iu 1040, uud vva.-> 
always acknowledged by Charles, who'ha.l 
him carefully educated in France, as lu* 
natural son. Alter the restoration, h.e was 
scut home, and created earl of Orkney 
and duke of Monmouth, and recoin'd th>- 
garter. “ He possessed,” says Hume, “ ai : 
thy qualities which could engage the ,tf- 
lections of the populuce—a distinguished 
valor, an affable address, a thought!* s-* 
generosity, a graceful person, lie ros-- 
still higher in the public f u or by reason 
of the ujmersal hatred to winch the duke 
(of York), on account of his religion, was 
exposed. Monmouth's capacity was 
mean; his temper pliant; so that, notwith¬ 
standing his great popularity, he had lieve. 
been dangerous, had he not implicitly re¬ 
signed himself to the guidance of Shath s- 
bury, a man «of such a restless temper, 
such subtie wit, and such abuiidoned prin¬ 
ciples. Tluft daring politician had .flat¬ 
tered Miounioujh with the hopes of suc¬ 
ceeding to the crown.” This character 
explains his whole life. In 1079, he re¬ 
ceived the command against the Scotch 
covenantors, whom iie defeated at the bat¬ 
tle of Both well bridge, but was deprived 
of his command, un^^feciit out of the king¬ 
dom, the same year, to quiet the li ars of 
the duke of York. He soon after return¬ 
ed, and engaged in several conspiracies 


- years afterwards, however, a Portuguese with Sidney, Shaftesbury, and other lead- i 


having pbtained a similar tooth, pretended 
that he had recovered the old one, which 
jj'W rejoiced the priests, that they purchased 
it from him. for a sum exceeding 50)000 
dollars. (See Ape,*Bahoon, Orang Otang.) 

Monmouth*; a town in Monmofcth 
, county. New Jersey, noted for the battle’ 
between the British troops under sit Henry 
Clinton, and the Americans under general 
Washington) June 28, 1778. Different 
- divisions of the American army Were.com- 

‘v-'' /' " ‘v ''-- 9 , 


ers, some of whom were desirous of es¬ 
tablishing a republic; others merely Wishe< I 
to exclude the duke of York, while Mon¬ 
mouth entertained secret hopes of acquir¬ 
ing the croVn. One of these plots, so|p! 
of the purties to which were also concern¬ 
ed in the*rye "house plot, Being discover¬ 
ed in 1083, Monmouth coqcyaled himself 
for some time, but wvs„aftenvards par¬ 
doned 1 ) on expressing his peniteijfce. No 
Sooner hud he obtained his pardon thiyi 
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he disavowed having made any conces- voted to science, which is indebted to him 
sions toj the court, and was, in conse- for many improvements. He wagthefifBt * 
qtiencSJordercd by Charles to depart from to determine the difference of retraction 
the kingdom. On thehccession of James in summer and winter. lie corrected the 
Vll, Mortmouth', finding himself pursued tables of the sun, .and the catalogued of the 
by the kiqg’s severity, was induced, eon- stars, fixed/ with greater accuracy-the in- • 
trary to his judgment and inclination, by clination of th& ecliptic, and ascertained, 
the impatience of some of his partisans, «tbe elevation of the pole at Paris. He 
fb attempt an invasion of England. introduced info France the transit-higtni- •< 
arrived at Lime with hardly a hundred nreht constructed by Graham, and pointed 
followers (June, 168$); but his numbers out the irregularities in the motion of • 
were soon increased, qnd he assumed the Saturn, produced by the attraction of Ju- 
tille of king, and asserted the legitimacy piter. He died in 1799. Of his liume- , 
of his birth. Hisdorces were defeated at, rous works, his Histoire CMeste and his 
Sedgemore Bridgwater, and the duke Thearie des Comitea deserve to be par- 
himself* was made prisoner, having Iteen tieularly mentioned, 
found in the disgflise of a peasant, lying' Monochord (from the Gree!k); an au- 
at the bottom of a ditch, overcome with ciSit instrument* or machine, so called, be- 
hunger, fatigue uud anxiety. He refused cause it is furnished with,only One string, 
to betray his accomplices, dhtl conducted Its use is measure and Vuljust the ratios 
himself* with much firmness on the scaf- of the inaervals, which ij effects by the 
fold, where his head was severed from his means of provable bridges, calculated to* 
body, after four unsuccessful blow». Tire divide tire chord at the pleasure of the- 
people, of whom he was still the favorite, speculatist. The monochard appears f,j 
believed that the person executed was not have been in coolant use- with the ah- 
Mnmnouth, but one of his friends, who cients, as the o.i!y means of forming the 
r -sembled him so nearly as to pass him- ear to the accurate perception, aueft^e 
self off* for the duke, and suffer in his voice to the true intonation, of those' 
stead. -It w'as probably this belief which minute and difficult intervals which were 
has led some to conjecture that the famous then practised in melody.^ • 

Iron Mask was the duke of Monmouth* Monochrome (Gr. (iim, single, and 

Monnier, Pierre Charles Le ; astrono- x ^ a , color), in ancient paipting ; a paint- 
iner, member of the academies at Paris, ing witji one single color. This descrip-. 
London and Berlin, was born at Paris in tionofart is very ancient, and was known 
1715, and early" displayed a decided in- to the Ejruscans. ‘ The first specimens of 
' clination lor astronomical studies. In his -' the art of painting were of one tint only, 
sixteenth year, he'made observations on • which writs most commonly red, made 
Saturn, and in his twentieth year commu- gther with cinnabar or nuniuin. Instead 
nicated to jl?e academy of sciences in Par- of nxl, wfiRe paint w-as sometimes used., 
is his 'jYouvelle Figure de la Dune , avec la Qtflntilian says of Folygnotus, and' P(iny 
Description des Tarhes. » The academy-*A)f Zeuxis* that their performances of tips 
admitted him into their number, and, in kind were of the latter description. The 
17115, he 1 went w ith Maupcrtuis to’Lnp- - antique - ToinltS of the T&nquins, in the 
landf In 1748, Mounter oltscrved tit* an- neighborhood of Cometo, several 

nttlar eclipse of the sun, in Scotland, «ud figure* painted ill white upon a dark 
was the first w-ho measured the moon's ground. The first four plates in the fist 
diameter on the suuJs disk. In 1750, volume of the paintings of Herculaneum 
Louis XV employed him to run a'lneridi- coptain several monochromes upon mar- 
, an line through the castle ol* Bellevue., ble. The mosf numerous lnonumeirtb 
Lalande, with whom he was afterwards existing of this kind of painting are*bn 
on unfriendly terms, was his pupil, and terra cotta. 

always spoke of him with the highest cs- IVJpmrcRAT has been used, by .a few 
teem. Lemonnier was of an impetuous writers to designate with one won^an ab- 
and capricious temper; and after Ins death solute monarch. They object to Autocrat, | 
several valuable works were found among as not sufficiently precise, since there 
hi§ papers, which, in spite of all entiwi- might be also an autocratic body, that; is, - 
ties, he had obstinately refused to publish, * ^veral or many persons wlfo govern with- 
and which he threatened tefburfi. Among out any dependence (on those who are. 
them was a catalogue*.of fixed stars, the governed,. ' ' . ■’ 

plan of which he* had exhibited Jo the Monodrama ; a,dranra in which only, 
academy in 1741. He was indefutigafcle ,one pereoni plays. . . • t 

• in his labors, and his whole life whs de- MonooraSi Uoioa single, Or only, and 
/to# • ■ • , " f. . • 
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t his Dtble ginende dea Afoftogrf Ckijjres , • 
x. (Munich) 18540). 


yjm&a), hi ftrchajofogy y a. character or ini 

t.Oi$>her composed of ohe, two, or mOrft lei- &c. __ 

tersinte'nvoven, being a sort of abtyevia- ' Monograph (pome, only, single, hn^m); 
don of a name, anciently used as a sea), . a treatise on a single subject in literature -J« 
badge) arms, &ui. They were used on or .science ; thus we say, n 'monograph on* 
coins, stand8*d% walls and -tapestry, seals violets, a monograph on Egyptian ir»um<- - 
. and documents; firat on coins; latest on- wtftes. The advantage of a treatise of this 
documents, in which they were employed* nature is, that it allows more ininutenetrf 
Pilot only by princes and ecclesiastical dig-' of detail in reference to all 4lie projicilies 
<- cities, but also by magistrates and notaries. . and" relations of the subject of tlie mono- 
Tlieir use particularly us arms isy tu.cient, graph, Papers in the yiemoirs or trausuc- 


as appears from Plutarch, aud fiynn Some 
Greek medals of the time of Philip of 
Macedon, and Alexander, his son. The 
, Roman labarum ,boCe the monogram of 
Jesns Christ, -which consisted of two let¬ 
ters, an e placed perpendicqlarly through 
the middle of a x, as vve |ind it on inlmy 
medals. «1‘ the age of Constantine, thin* 
being tbc two «first letters oj( the word 
xpktos. , Undpr the Eastern tanpire,, it 
‘is usual to fine) 31 IK,.which form flie 
monogram of Mary, Jecus,^Constantine. 
The use of monograms Was exceedingly 


tions-of literary and scientific societies, and 
in .-periodical journals, are often mono¬ 
graphs, and have contributed much to the 
progress of modern sertnee. 

Monolithic r (from u»v«i, single, and 
stone); consisting!)!' a single stone. 
According to Herodotus, there was - a 
monolithic ealtctuary attached to ft temple 
at Sais, dedicated to Minerva, 21 cubits 
long, 14 wide, and 8 high, which was 
brought from Elephantine. The carriage 
of it employed 2000 men three years 
Some striking specimens of monolithic 


common upon Greek,coins; and many temples are still found in Egypt, and, like 
tuftiquarians ( have bestowed much time the monolithic obelisks, hear testimony to 
‘aud* attention in the effort to decipher die wonderful application of mechanical , 
them—a useless dabor, since a great num- power among die ancient Egyptians. (See 
-ber of these ’ monograms wei'e, withoijt 'Obelisks.) 

. .doubt, of a conventional nature, apd un- * Monologue { t "» us , single, (Un¬ 

derstood only'by a few, even in the course); in distinction from dialogic 
times at whic(i die coins were current, (q. v.), *m the drama; the same ns solihr- 
After the time of Charlemagne, who quy. (See Soliloquy.) 
made much use of them, and improved Mo.nomani (from , to«uc and the 

- their form, monograms became vpry coin- name given, by some physicians, to that 
trion in all the countries which had be- 'form of mania,"in whiqh the mind of 
longed to the Frankisli empire, but after * patient is absorbed by one idea; for'in 

• ..i ... . . . 1 . .. a. . i. . 1 * , i * 



The knowledge of monograms of this fi-opi the Laurel njoimraiiw, in Virginia, 
public kind is of great importance for the run? north into Pennsylvania, and unites 
jllnstratidh*cri the monuments and docu- with* the, Allegliariy, at Pittsburg,.to form 
,,iiients of the middle ngm, and tiiarefore thori)hio. It is navigable for batteaux 
forms a particulm; lirancti.of diplomatics. and barges 512 miles, to Brownsville, and 
The term was subsequently applied to all 
sorts of cjphers and signs, with which,, 
afilists, particularly pniuteps anti engravers, 
wdDe accustomed to drsignatecheir vforks. 

These . have often been counterfeited. 


still further for 'lighter boats. Its length 
is about J100 miles. > 

Monophvsitks die members of the; 
party who; according lo the langaagi. 
adopted in the fifth century, maintain that ‘ 


•vtThe ahoients called every outline, o^ery there Is butane nature in Christ, that it> 
’ * 1 . 1 - ”-- -* ” " ’ ■ 

ms* 


Jflimffie sketch,'a monogram. JVIontfau- that the divine and human natures were 
.■in* tub. PziUftgraplne Grecque , Jme ’so united, as to form but #ne nature, yet 



figures of monograms, accompanied by ex- Clialcedoii) in 451, which maintained that 
pmations ^—Anuigt und Auslcgung dtr in Chrisf two distinct natures were united 
, Movfgramme&ttm (Leipsio, 1747),—is valti- in one person, And that xfifijout any change, 
able j also Brpuiliot’s celebrated Diet des mixture or confusion. This distinction 
completed ondcorrected,. without uilifterencegave rise toa violent 



Monopuvsites. 


dispute 

gy wvia^clined to the Monophysites, and pendent churches of the JaOobitea and * 
were unanimous in maintaining the unity Armenians {q. v.), which separated frpm; 

• of nature as well as of person, in Jesus, the Greeks as well as the Romans, and 
' ^liile the Western contended lor the de- have, for that reason, been able to Inatn- 


/• ■ - . 68a€' 


’he*Asiatie and Egyptian cler- religion* constitution, formed the inde-v 


cree of ft* council. The edict called 
Hmolicon, issued by the emperor Zeno, in 
4^2, was not able to quiet the combatants, 

. and, after long and pften bloody contest^ 
the orthodox church, bv its sentcncesrof 
excommunication, ocetisloned a format se¬ 
cession on the part of the Monophysites. 
This separation took place in the first half 
of the sixth century, when ttfe protection 
which the.Monophjsitcs had hitherto ,re- 
reived at limes from the court at Const an- 
, tiuoplc, necessarily censed from the close 
union of the emperor Justinian with the 
Roman church. Neither did they re¬ 
main united among themselves. In 483, 
tlie Acej)hali (q. \.) had already seceded, 
and formed the real strength of Monophy- 
sitiSm, In 51ft, new controversies arose 
among them respecting the question 
whether the body of Christ is corruptible 
or not. The Severites, adherents of a 
deposed jKttriardt of Autioch, Sevorus, 
who belonged to tin 1 Aeepliuli, answered 
in the affirmative ; the Julianists, or Ga- 
jnnites, adherents of the bishops Jtilianus,- 
or Grtjanus, in the negative. The former 
were, therefore, called PlUhartofatrians 
(Cornipticoltr, servants of corruptibility); 
the latter, Jlphtharhducritf. (teachers of in¬ 
corruptibility), or Phantasiasta, who again 
divided res|tecliug the question whether 
the body of Christ was created, and 
formed the Hgrtiesof MistAai, those who 
held it iuereato, and the Clisiolatria^s, 
•who believed it created. The Severites, 
also .called, from one of* their bishops, 
Theodoaiam, acquired Jhe superiority^ and 
pronounced excommunications against the 
Jlgnozta, who also arose among them (so 1 
called, because they* denied the omfcis- 
.cience of Christ os a-man). About 560, 
a Monophysite, Askiiffliages, and after him 
Phiioponus, the greatest Christian philoso¬ 
pher of that century, conceived the' idea 
of styling the thr&c persons of the Deity 
three Gods. These tritheists and their 
adherents, even in the eyes of the Mo- 
nophysites, were die mnkest heretics,, 
and were the occasion of many Monophy- 
sites turning Catholics. In Egypt, Syria 
and Mesopotamia, die Monophysite cojh 
gregations, hojvevor, remained yie strong¬ 
est, bad patriarchs at Alexandria and 
Antioch, existing, withbut interruption, by 
’ the Bide of the imperial or oVtliod6;% patri¬ 
archs; and, after the Syrian, Jacob Bo*b- 
dteus, who died 588, had established their 


tain -themselves since the sevanth Century, 
even under the dominion of the Moham- 
fttedanew Excepting their peculiar doc¬ 
trine of one nature in Christ, they coim , 
cide* in the main points of belief, with the 
Greekechurch ; their worship also resent- ■ 
liles the Greek, rather than tile Roman, 
hut has, from their national character and' 
their superstition, received variations,. 
'which are most striking in the religious 
constitution of the Egyptian Jacobites. 
These Copis are in «ommuiiioil with- the 
Syflan Jacobite* but have their own 
patriarch at Cairo, the patriarch of 
Ali:xandria,fwho has teh bishoprics unde/ 
liim. The Hible and lfrurgicql books 
rift y possess in the old Coptic language, •' 
which is the sfanis as the Egyptian current 
under the Ptolemies,'at the time of the' - 
dominion of the Greeks, and has, there¬ 
fore, some similarity with the Gretfe, tyrt"", 
is now a dead language. They bap- 
tize their children always ifi the church, 
and never till they are forty days old,ymd> 
frequently not till they aie seven years of. 1 
age; but immediately after baptism, they 
re- oive the winfe .of the eucliarist. The 
Lord’s supper they celebrate -only in*the 
great grists, use, in the celebration, leaven- ■' 
cd bread* which is' broken, and taste the 
wine with spoons.' According to a cus- ■ 
•tom that had its origin in times of-perse- 
cytion, th<w attend' divine worship in the 
. iiiglit. hqtween Saturday a*nd Sunday. It 
consists merely o^ervice at the altajr, of 
•Singing, prayer, and reading by the priests, . 
who are, moreover, extitemely ignorant, 
and cannot preach. The j mi triarch preach¬ 
es but once--a year. ReUa*a$4ftrly exe¬ 
cuted,rimagCs irttyioir churches, the wor¬ 
ship of saints, &c., they have in common 
with tlie Greeks. Circumcision is cus- 
toumry only with the Copts in Upper - 
Egypt. In then*thinly -peopled convent* ■' 
moukS resid* with women and children. 
r A fourth Mopophysite'chutch is the Abys* - 
slniaf, which receives its spiritual head! * 
from the Copts. (See Jlhyssima.)■ Con-. , 
nucjpd witli the Monophysite controversy^.* 
was tlie question started > u the beginning of 1 
the seventh,century, whether, in Christ, the 
tyuted divine and human ftature had but. - 
one, or two wills. , This gave rise to a t 
pute, which the emperor Constans tried ..nt£.- $ 
vain to appease, by his edict, called Stathaft 
The decagon of tire Trullan,' council, 
Constantinople, .in 68ft, thakithero -rfrerO},' 
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two wills in Christ, because Ire had two ■ sanctioned-by the laws, nbt only of the 
natures, made the Mohothelites (advocates U. States, but of all countries \fyat liavo 
of t the • doctrine.-of one "will) heretics, but made any advances in the arts, namely 
could not prevent the formation, from their the exclusive right of an invention or irn-., 
rentable, of the sect of tire Maroiiites. (q. v.) movement for a limited number of'years?? 

' Moxftpour is an exclusive right, secured The exclusive right of an author to the 
to one or tpore persons, to carry on some publication of his own work, is hardly n 
branch pf trade or nmnulacture,,in com monopoly, but rather a right of property, 
tradietinetion to a freedom of trade or- iresting upon' the same principle as tlfe 
manufacture enjoyed by all the world, or right to lands or chattels. ■ The law, there¬ 
by all the subjects of a particular country, fore^ by giving an author the exclusive 
Thus the East India trade is a jnoribpoly right to the publication of his awn work, 
in England, as far as it is confined, by lev a limited number of years, mokes no 
law, to the East India company, though grant; it is only allowing him what is his 
foreigners are allowed to trade to the own, for a limited tu£ie. But the exclu- 
British East Indies; hut the West India sive right to tire use of an invention or 
trade, as far as it is- open to all British improvement, is a monopoly, since it de- 
subjects, is not a monopoly, though Sor- prives others, for that period, of the 
eigners may* be (as they, indeed, hereto- chance of the advantage of making the 
fore have been-) excluded fr^m it. The' satire improvement, discovery or inveu- 
most frequent motiopolies, formerly grant- tion themselves. It is taking away a right 
ed in Europe, \vere the^right of trading%o which they liefore had. Tire reason for 
certain foreign countries, the right of im- this is, the encouragement of inventions 
-porting or exporting certain articles, and and improvements, in tire policy of which 
that of exercising particular arts or trades, all the world concur. This is tire only 
in,, certain towns or boroughs. These kind of monopoly recognised in the U. 
species of monopoly are now generally States, and the only one generally nc- 
wnderstood to J>e injurious. They\ still knowledged, in Europe, to he useful and 
suhgist, however, to a very considerable expedient. 

extent in Europe, but- they liavo never . Monopteral Temples. (See Jlrchi- 
,been introduced into the U. Spites. * There terfure, vol. i, p. 341.) 
is, however, one species of monopoly' " 
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Louis XII, king of France from 1408 to 
1515, called by lilts subjects It peredupevple, 
was bom in 14(1*2. Before bis accession to 
the throne, which took place after the death 
of Charles VIII, lie was duke of Orleans, 
and first prince of the blood. The lessons 
of his tier 11 tan mother, Mary of Cleves, 
and the misfortunes which he underwent 
at a later period, corrected the faults of 
his education, which,had been purposely 
neglected, in compliance with the will 
of Louis XI. (q. v.) On ascending the 
throne, he pardoned the wrongs which he 
had suffered before his accession. “The 
king of France,” said he, “must not 
rev euge the injuries done, to the duke of 
Oilcans.” lie showed himself grateful to-* 
ward his friends. The ambitious Georges 
d’Amhoise, his minister, ‘archbishop of 
bourn and cardinal legate, enjoyed his 
full confidence. After th£ death of this 
minister. In 1510, Louis took did reins 
himself. He reestablished discipline in 
the army, and brought tlTe turbulent stu-< 
dents of Paris to onk*{-—a task which was 
not without difficulty, on account of their 
great number, ami the privileges which 
they enjoyed. He Inuch improved* the 
administration of justice, lessened the 
taxes, and would nfivere consent to in¬ 
crease them,, though he was engaged m 
many wars. The Cx|>ense of these he 
supplied by malting a number of offices 
venal, and selling some crown estates: 
He united the duchy of Brittany for ever 
with the crown, by marryiug, in 1499, the 
widow of Charles VIII, the! beautiful 
Anne, duchess of Brittany, the object of 
his love even before bis separation fr»m 
the excellent* but extremely plgin Jeanne, 
daughter of Louis Xl^whom he had been' 
forced to marry, and who had borne liifij 
no children. "Itf order to enfoace the 
rights which he inherited from his grttid- 


mother, Valentina Visconti, to the duchy 
of Milan, against Louis SforzA, called Mors 
(see SJorzdtj, he sent, in* 141)9, an army' 
-over the* Alps, which conquered the 
• duchy of Milan vrithin twelve days; after* 
which Genoa also surrendered to him. 
In vain did Louis Moro attempt to main¬ 
tain himself by the assistance of the Swiss; 
he was taken prisoner, in 15d0,at Itovara, . 
and .died, in 1510, in, confinemetft at 
Loches in France. In 1500, 1/iuis Xll 
concluded a treaty with Ferdinand# the 
Catholic, by which the kingdom of Na-' : 

1 >lcs was divided between them. King 
rrederic of Naples preceded to Fntncr, 
'where.Louis gave him a considerable 
ainuyty. But Ferdinand possessed him¬ 
self of the whole kingdom of Naples, and 
retained it by the treaty of 1305. Louis 
1 had promised to marry his daughter 
Claude t(Jthe grandson # of the German 
' emperor, ^Charles of Luxemburg, after¬ 
wards Charles V*4q. v.), and to give, her 
►'Brittany, Burgundy and Milan as a dowry. 
But the estates assembled' in 1506 at 
Tours, begged on their knees die father 
of his people, as they callet i W tfiri f to marry . 
bis ddlighter tojTrancis, count of Angou- 
lenre, of. the family of Valois. Louis 
consulted; the estates declared die first 
contract of marriage void, and contrary to . 
the fundamentpl laws of die renirfi, aiM 
Francis mafried Claude. Louis now Me-, 
voted himself particularly to the education , 
of tfiis prince, who was to succeed him * 
(see Francis I), but at first with so little 
success, that on one occasion he sorrow¬ 
fully exclaimed, “.Vbt* travnillomen vain;- 
re, gros gatfon gatera ioid. The league 
at Cainbray (see League), established by 
iiope Julius II against Venice, in' 1508, 
involved France in a new war. Louis 
enow commanded the army in person, and 
was victorious over the (Venetians, at 
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Agngdetkyin 1509, where in fought; with 

S ‘“ ravery. '• Julius II, however, fearing 
rar of Ffencfe in Italy, concluded 
y ksagU 0 '|Bee League,) with Venice, 

- Switzerland^ Spain and England, against 
Louis $.11, in 1510. ' Iu vain <Jjd the king, 
in conjunction with the emperor Max¬ 
imilian, assemble, in 1511, a® council nj. 
Pisa, in order to reform the churdh, in its 
head and members, and to depose Jplius 
II ; the pope laid an interdict on France, 
in 1512, and declared Louis XH Tct have 
forfeited his crown. The FrenTh armies 
.could not maintain themselves-after the 
death of their general, 1 Gaston de Foix 
„■ (q. v.); they i.efL* beaten by the Swiss, at 
Novara, hi 1513, and retreated over the 
Alps; alter which'Maximilian, sotwof 
Louis More. took possession of Milan, 
and Genoa Ihade herself independent 'of 
France. The "Swiss, at the* 1 same time, 
penetrated into Fiance as faf as Dijon, 
and Henry VIII (q. vT) of England de- 
■ feated the French, in fold, at Gmuegate 
[Jourr.it ties ’Kspirons, liecausc the French 
inodd more use of Kieir spurs in flight 
than of their swords in fight). Ferdinand 
the* Catholic, also, in 1512, had taken 
Upper Navarr^; which, until then, be¬ 
longed, together with Lower Navarre, in 
France, to the house of Albret. Louis 
XII now renounced the provinces on the 
other side of ,’he Alps and the Pyrenees,, 
became reconciled with Leo X, the suc¬ 
cessor of Julius II, and concluded, in 
1514, a general [*eace with lletiry VIII, 
whose sister Mary he married, after the ( 
death of Anne, after which he united his 
second daughter Itenee, to tb4 arch-duke 
Charles (Charles V). *Froni !o\e to lii^ 
beautiful wife (only Kfyears old], I.oui# 

- (then 53 years of age), changed his whole" 
itiode of life, to the injury of his health, 
and tliu gjicc elerated hts death. He died 
- Jan. 1, loTSN-Louis X|1 nosseseed many' 
of the qualities of a gwd rulef. He 
- was open, honest, economical, just, kind- 
,hearted and magnanimous; he (was a 
friend of science, and attracted learned 
ftifn to his country, particularly, from 
Italy; and France owes to 'him its first 
scientific collections* He loved to read 
1 -Cie^ro’s De Officiis , Dt Senectute, add De 
Jimaiifi. Tnyfcn was his model. France 
.enjoyed, under him, a degree of prosperity 
and'security whiefrit had never possessed 
• before. In regard to the foreign relations 
of the country, Louis had not sufficient 
talent to oppose the crafty Juliu‘6 II,' Fer¬ 
dinand the Catholic, and cardinal Wolsey. 
His generals, Trivulcfe, De la Tremouille, 

. Gaston de Fdix (nephew of Louis XII), 

ik , ' , , 


• * j ; » . • I ♦ » 

Bayard and others, maintained, even, in * 
misfortune, the glory of the French ‘arms. 
—See P. L. Roeaerer’s Louis Kll'ft Fran- 
fois I f ou Mhnoirespour servir h unt 
■ nouvellc Hisloire dts, Rtgne de Loves r, X1&* 
et dt Francois 1 (Pdlis, 1825,2 vols.). 

< Lours Bonaparte, count 8f St. Leu, 
fourth son of Charles Bonaparte, was borp 
at Ajaccio, Sepj. 2, 1778. Those who 
’believe that the extinction of feudal prin¬ 
ciples must necessarily take place in Eu- - 
rope, ami that the principles of the French 
revolution (though at first vaguely under- 
stbod, and often pervertedly applied) must 
make a new era in the constitution of 
Europe, will consider it as one of tire 
most important points pf investigation, in 
Napoleon’s life, how far he remained 
merely a Frenchman, sacrificing other 
nations to elevate his own, and how far 
lie may lie considered as having acted 
with a \ jew to the interests of Europe in 

E mend, which his statiou, as dictator of 
uropc, called on v him to cherish. For. 
the investigation of this pniiit, the life of 
Louis Bonaparte will hate a jieculiar in¬ 
terest. Louis Bonaparte went, at an 
early age, to France, chose tire military 
career, and was educated at tire military 
school at Chalons. In his Riponse it Sir 
Walter Scott, he speaks w ith great aflee- 
tion o£ the paternal care which Napoleon 
took of hint in ins youth, when he lived 
with him in France. Louis accompanied 
his brothe r to Italy pul Egypt, as aid-de- 
camp. From Egypt he returned with 
despatches to the directory, March 14, K !)9. 
Soon after tfye 18th of Bruiuairc, Napo¬ 
leon sent him to Berlin, where lie, re¬ 
mained for a year. He was‘ufterwards 
appointed general of brigade, and, in 
'1802, married the step-daughter of Napo¬ 
leon, Jlorteufciu Reauhurnnis—a match 
which proved unhappy. When Napo* 
leoit assumed the imperial dignity, he. 
mrfde his lirothcr Louis constable, and, it. 
1805, governor-general of Piedmont, line, 
on account of his health, Louis soon left 
Turin. Schimmelpennink, , the grand 
pensionary of Batavia,,wishing to resign 
his office, on account of his blindness, 
Napoleon improved the opportunity to 
make his brother Louis king of Holland 
(June 6,1806). Louis refused to accept 
the crown; he alleged his 01 health and 
the damp Atmosphere of the country; but 
Napoleon told. him, Qu’jB valaU iniew- 

mourir r<y, que de vivre primps.” Other 
reasons determine^ Louis to accept the,- 
-crown, though he could be, in feet, noth¬ 
ing more than a French prince. The pre¬ 
vious negotiations with respect to this sub- m 
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# .jcct were^kcpt an 'entire secret from him. and, under the name of count <f St. Leu, ,** 

After his accession, he desired to identify repaired, fay Way of Teplitz, to Gzatz, 
hii/eelf with his people ; but, in his situa- where he devoted himself to literature,’ 4 * 
tion, v this was impossible; and therefore and yvrote several worki. The straggle' 
his reign, although lie respected the pub- of interests which necessarily ensued be- ' 
*«*lie opinion of the nation, and earnestly tween Napoleon and his brothera,*whom 
- endeavored' to improve every branch’of ’he recognised as kings, *ig ^rildngly 


the administration^ had, on the whole, 
heither freedom nor dignity. Ho otMn 
tbok steps which offended the feelings oli 
the nation; for instance, his attempted 
levy of orphans for # tho military service. 
< )ther plans of his, such as the removal 
of die seat of government from the Hague 
to Utrecht, and subsequently to Amster¬ 
dam, were not merely without advan¬ 
tage, bfif detrimental. But lie made a 
noble, though vail* resistance, to what was 
termed the haute politique of Prance, in as 
far as Holland was concerned. On one 
occasion, lie generously declared, “ Qu’oi 
nrr(plant le trune di Ihllande, il s'etait fait 
Hollatidaii.” The supplies demanded by 
Prance on the one side, and the strict 
measures against British commerce, which 
he was compelled to adopt, on the other, 
rendered the restoration of the prosperity 
of Holland impossible. Louis was, how¬ 
ever, successful in presetting Holland 
from a general bankruptcy. Though the 
foreign relations of the country demanded 
unceasing attention, the completion of a 
tlew criminal and civil code was accom¬ 
plished, and a uniform system of weights 
and measures, on the model of the French,' 
was adopted. In his personal character, 
the king displayed moderation, modesty, 
active humanity (lor example, on occasion 
of the explosion of povvd«r in Leyden, 
and of the ftinndutions in the winter of 
1808), ’anif placability in regard to the 


exhibited *in the letters written by Napo¬ 
leon’s «wn hand to Louis, and preserved 
in Bourrienne’fl Memoirs. They show • 
thaf it was nearly impossible that the 
interest of the emperor of France should 
agref with that of the kingeof Holland. 
Louis had not enriched, hinfself in Hol¬ 
land. The iowmie of the civil list, for 
the month of J unfc, he to his son. 

And when Holland was incorporated with. 
Prance, he fori wdenhe.institution of any 
affflanagc for hitnself, the queen and his 
children ; he resigned to *his wife his 
estate at f*t#Leu, near Palis, his palace in < 
Pai is, an<4 eev oral houses jp Holland. In 
October, 1817, ha ceded St. Leu to the* 
duke of LeuchtenlxTg, Eugene Beaubar- 
nais. In the years 1813 and 1814, Louis, 
repeatedly one red.the emperor his ser¬ 
vices, with a view, however, to §in ire- 
placing of Holland under a Fmieh*dy- ■*' 
nasty, which, hovyever, Napoleon decid¬ 
edly refused. After the reinstatement of 
dip house of Orange, he fought himself 
freed from all obligations to Holland, and 
went to Paris, Jan. 1,1814. His meeting 
with Napoleon, concerted by the empress 
Maria Louisa, was cold. He earnestly 
exboi’ler^his brother to (icacc. ^larch 30, 
he accompanied the empress to Blois. 
•In April, he retired to Lausanne, and 
thence, in November, 1814, to Rome. In 
1815, he fetnaiiu^l in ifome. Having 
separated from lus wife, he demanded 


affronts which lie received. But as, hcy/hut she should give up to him liis son 


would not enforce the continental system 
in Holland with severity, and defended 
his people against the ever-increasing,en¬ 
croachments of liis hfothcr, a disputeam- 
sued between them; Louis was ordered 
to Paris, where it vvqjs with the greatest 
sacrifices that he effected a prolongation 
of the existence of the Dutch state. This, 
however, was of short duration. Having 
been advised that French troops were on 
their way, under Oudiuot, to occupy Am¬ 
sterdam and the sea-board, he abdicated 
the sovereignty, Juiy 1,1810, created his 
absent wife, agreeably to the constitution, 
regent, in r the name of his minor smi 
(whom the emperor, without the knowl¬ 
edge of the fatBer, had 'appointed?March 3, 
1809, grand-duke of Barg and Cleves, re¬ 
serving tohimseltyUe guardianship of him), 
left Holland, accompanied by two fnendst 


(formerly grand-duke of Berg, under 
Napoleon’s guardianship), with whose 
education he has occupieda^iiimself at 
Rome.* The letllr to M. Bonald, on the 
education .of his son, bears favorable 
testimony to the qualifies of bis mind 
and lfs heart. His. romance Marie, qu 
les Prints d'Antbur, on Us HollandaiseP 
(3 volA, 1814*, contains a picture of Duirh 
mahners. He has given a detailed his¬ 
tory ff the circumstances of himself and 
his family, especially of his administration 
of ^Holland, in liis Documens histonques et 
, Reflexions sur le Gouvcfnemeni de la Holr 
lande , par Louis Bonaparte, Ex-Roi de 
Jtytlande (3 vols., I^ndon, f821), which is 
entirely his own, even to the prelace. 
Against the participation ascribed to him, 
in a work on the British parliament (flur- 
toire du Parlement eTAngleterre, with notes, 
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pretedded to be by Napoleon), Louis has 
■ protested, inthe Paris Consiltutionnd. Mis 
' SAonsc a Sir fVdtfei*- Scott appeared in 
''1S2& In.this work, he acknowledges 
' himqelf author'of the flowing works 
only: Ljugd %t Marie, and the Documns 
* historians already mentioned ; 3. Memoire 


views of his brother. . Not. )otjg before, 
the memorable 18th BrunriO>% ire became 
president of die council, and prepared"the 
proceedings of that day., Being unable to 
appease the agitation caused by general 
Bonaparte’s entrance into the assembly,, 
be abandoned his spat,. laid .aside tlie 


, , , , . <^at„ iHiO|On 

w la Vqrsjficatum, Wnknant m ItecueU badges of bis dignity, mounted his horse, 
iTOdes pumees prMdemment en Brochure • rode at full speeu through the ranks of ns- 
\et des Essais.dc Vers sans Rime; 4. sertihlOd troops, and exhorted them to save 
•>o i sw la Versification (2 vols., in Svo.), their general, whose life was in great dan- 


,, nontenant V Opera de Ruth, la IVdgMie de 

• 'hnerece ; cc? deux Pieces taitestn Vers 

• sans Rime, cl la Comidie de VAvarc de Mo- 
liirc reduilc en Vers de it meme Espcce; 
S. Nouveau Rental de Poesies pubhfas it 
i Florence Vflnnie demierc, et contenant la 

, Suite du iMtrin PoPm.fi, en 5 Chants, &c.,; 
<i. RPponse d Sir Walter Scott. 

Lucien Bonaparte, third son ofCharlss 
Bonaparte, since 1814 priuco *of Cunino 
,(an estate in thwpapal territory,twhieh he 
purchased in 1808, nnd which the pope 
afterwards made a principality), was bom 
% Ajaccio, in 1772. The effective assist- 
‘ noce ityiieh he rendered to Napoleon on 
solfip of the most important occasions in 
the earlier period of his career, ami the 
misunderstanding which, at a later period, 
. took*' place between these two brothers,' 
tender Lucien ah object of much interest. 
, We cannot enter minutely into these par¬ 
ticulars, whicfowill form subjects of study 
for the future historian, but must .confine 
ourselves to a short-biographical yotice. 
' Lucien -Bonaparte.received his ehlucution 
at the college of Autun, in. Burgundy., At 


ger. * (See Napoleon, jmd Sitycs.) After 
the consular government was established, 
Lucien was made minister of the interior. 
While in this station, in 1799, lie encour¬ 
aged, with great zeal, ti^p arts, sciences, and 
public instruction. He established a sec¬ 
ond prytaneum at St. Cyif and organized the 
pro lectures, lu October, 1800, he went, as 
ambassador, to Madrid, where, by his ad¬ 
dress and captivating demeanor, he soon 
gained tho entire confidence of king 
Charles IV, of the queen, and the prince 
of peace, and supplanted the British influ¬ 
ence at the court of Madrid. He vyas al¬ 
so active in the creation of" the kingdom ■ 
of Etruria, and in the cessiou of Parma 
to France. September 29, 1§01, Lucien, 
with the -prince of peace, signed, at Bada- 
joz, the treaty of peace between Spain 
and Portugal; and,. by virtue of a secret 
preliminary treaty, the prince-regent paid 
30 millions of francs, which were equally 
divided between Spain aud France. Ou 
his return to Paris, he became a tribune 
(May 9, 1802). lie advocated the plan of 
the establishment of the legion of honor, 


the commencement of the revolution, he * of which lie was appointed grand-officer, 
embraced with«enthusiasin. thl* party of February 3,14303, the institute chose him 
the people. He became engaged to mad- member of the. class of political and rnor- 
emoiselle Boyer, .whose brother was a al sciences, aud shortly after lie received 
land-owner and innkeeper at fit Maximiu,V the «enatorship*of Treves; after which lio 


jn the department of the Var. The mar- 
•riage took place in 1795. In the same 
year, he waS'-appointed to a place in the 
commissariat of war. In Mat ch, l*/!)7, he 
was choseh deputy of the department of 
Liamone to the council of die fills hun¬ 
dred. ' Judy 38,1797, he appeared, lor the 
first time, in the tribune, lie oppoged the 
regulation for shutting up thdshopson the 
10th day of each Meade, as arbitrary; at¬ 
tacked with eridjf!gy those who hud wasted 
the public montsy : and, on the anmvema- 
ry^of the establishment of the republic, , 
exhorted his coUeri&ues to bind themselves , 
by an oath to die for the constitution, of 
the year lit ^though he soon after coope¬ 
rated iy overthrowing its supporters, Mer- 
lio, La ftttvcittcre, and Trcilhard. His in- 1 
flyien^a soon increased, and he formed a 
party, pdpqh" afterwards promoted the 


took postsession of the donations made to 
the legion of honor in .the departments 
of (tie Rhine, and in Belgium. Lucien, 
whbse first wife died in 1802, having 
married, at tho end of the year 1803, the 
beautiful widow ofche banker Joubcrtou, 
against the will of NapoleoB, withdrew to 
Italy, in 1804, and purchased the Villa de’ . 
Nemori, in the neighborhood ftf Rome, 
where lie devoted himself to his family, 
and to the arts and sciences. Whether - < 
this.marriage alone, or, as has been assert¬ 
ed by many, his disapprobation of Nupo- 
:Ieon’s policy , was the cause of the misun¬ 
derstanding between the two brothers, we . 
hove not^he yieans of determining. At a 
meeting of the two brothera-ot Mantua, in 
November, 1807, *tbe emperor proposed 
to him the Marriage* of Lucicn’s eldest 
daughter, then 12 years of age, with the . 



pnocfe 
rejected. 


oJj 
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Aefturia; but tbe.’proposal was Ancona); This order he obtsinpdat 
Mademoiselle Tascber (whoaf- interview with Napoleon. AB theAiffiejki 
teiWards became the wife of the nuke of requests which he made in finitfr oif ran 
A‘re(nberg, but is nowdivojvcd) was next pope were also granted, after wb&liirtiV 
offered to prince Ferdinand; but the prince 4 remained in Paris. Lucien then nr 
refused tier, because he Wished to connect enter the chamber of peers, whC(p he sat, 
himself with Napoleon’s ftunily only. By not among the princes, but among the 
{his opposition Lucien excited the anger other peels. The second class of the na- 
qf the emperor, and became desirous to *tional institute, of which he was a mem* 
repair to the U. States, in order to remai/? 4 her, sent a deputation to welcome hint. < 


undisturbed. He applied to Mr. IlilL* the 
English ambassador at the Sardinian 
court, for passports from the English 
government, and, haviug received satisfac¬ 
tory assurances from him, embarked, Au¬ 
gust 5, 1810, at Cfrita Vecehia, with his 
family, a retinue of 35 persons, and his 
personal property A storm compelled 
him to put into Cugliari; but the English 
agent at that place denied him passports, 
and he was not even permitted to land. Oil 
leaving the harbor, lus vessel was seized, 
and Mr. Adair, who was then proceeditig 
to Constantinople as British ambassador, 
caused him, at Mr. Hill’s suggestion, to be 
conveyed to Malta, where Lucien assign¬ 
ed to the London cabinet, as the sole mo¬ 
tive for his departure to America, the wish 
to live there in safety, as a private individ¬ 
ual. He was not, however, permitted to 
repair thither, hut was taken to England, 
in December of the same year, where he 
was treated with respect. Lord Powis,»t 
first, gave up to him his seat of Stone- 
house, at Ludlow; he then removed to a 
seat which he had purebused in Worces 


In this deputation was Suard, who, in 
Febpfiuy, 1815, had. made the proposal, 
received* with dissatisfaction by all the 
members, to exclude Lucien from their 
body, because Ik bore the nam e of Bona¬ 
parte. The second regtoffiGon of Louis 
XVIII compelled him to retun) to Rome; 
by) the Austrian general, count Bubna, 
caused him to he confined in the citadel 
of Turin, where he was |rcated with re 
sped. Thi allies restored him his free 
dom, in Slptember, 1815, von his declare-, 
tion,- Qu’ii s'tUtii \onstammmt opposi aux 
vues ambilieuses Se son frere d ou’en der¬ 
nier lieu il ne s'Hait joint h lui qivafin de It 
rammer a des sentiitlens de modirati&i, and 
on the mediation of the pope, thqjibh 
the papal see was obliged to'pledge itself 
that neither he nor any ofte of his -family 
shopld leave the States of the Chtfrch. 
He has since lived in Rome, or on his es¬ 
tates in the neighborhood, among which, 
the Rnffinella has become /he seat of the 
most refined taste. In 1817, Luciep soli¬ 
cited paasjwrts, for himself and one of his 
sons, to the U. States, which were, how- 


ter, where he remained under surveillance , ever, refused by the ministers of the aftied 

i _*__ n_is_t _i_._l _ ._ •___ tT* _/it_i__ t*_. __ 


having an English colonel for a fcompan 
ion. Some Jjme after, the* question was 
inovedjn parliament whether Lucien Bo- 
iinparte, an he had actually believed that 
lie had obtained English passports, was to 
be considered as a prisoner of war. # Af¬ 
ter protracted debates, tie was declared a 

E risouer of war, on die ground tha» he ( 
ad not renounced thfi dignity of Frefleh 
senator; but no alteration was made in his 
treatment Napoleon%i downfall, in 1814, 
restored him to liberty, aud;ho returned to 
Rome. While in London, lie published 
his epic poem, Charlemagne, ou PEglise 
ddverie (in 34 cantos, dedicated to the 
pope). Napoleon’s opinion of this poem 
may be found in Las Cases’ Memorial. 
When Napoleon had ^gained possession 
oftbo French throne, after his return from 
Elba, Ludien,- at the suggestion of the 

a proceed^! to meet th§ enjperor, in 
to obtain an order that Murpt, who 
then occupied Romo, should evacuate the 
States of the Chtr€h (with the excaption 
of a military road through the Mark 
* (Woi. vm. 50 '* 


powers.—-His son, Charles Bonaparte, was 
finally permitted to go to the U. States, and 
lived therewfor some 'time with his unde 
Joseph (q. v.), whose eldest daughter he 
Wnarried. He published, whilst in the U. 
States, his splendid work on American Or¬ 
nithology, and was elected member of the 
philosophical society at PhJBdelphia, and 
that of*batural hiAory. He has since re¬ 
turned to Europe. . His title is prince of 
Masigiano. —Distinguished as were Lu- 
cien’sftalents as # an orator, his poetical 

E owerg were far less splendid. In 1819, 
e pnolishedkt Rome a second heroic po- ’ 
ern, in 12 canto*— La Cumride,'m la Corse 
sarndk —in which he celebrates the expul¬ 
sion of the Saracens from Corsica (an- 1 
cienlly Cymos)l By the' ordinance, of 
March 21,1816, LucienwvaB excluded from 
the, list of the members of the French 
academy. The Mimoires sur la Vie pri¬ 
vet, politique et HtUraire de I&cun Bom - 
parte, Prmoe Me Canirn, ridigis sur sa- 
■Correspowttgnce el sur des Pilcts authen,- 
tiques d midiM (London, 181 $endPari^ 
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SttPOW.), of whidfrAlfonse de Beau- 1 distinguished men in varioys branches of * 
’'(‘hfirtip is mentioned fyy some as tlje an- science. On his return home, he .took 
, tfiOTj whs first priotediu London, in 1815, charge of the college,, and commenced 
hul rmmediatelysuppressed. It was pub- that Tong career of usefulness^ which en- 
lisheA for the second tithe in London, by tides him to be considered as onejftf th<j^* 
Colburn, in 1819, and, on the whole, <j|ou- greatest benefactors of Virginia. Through- 
tains valuable contributions to the history, out the whole revolutionary vfar, he was 
of the da^l Lucien lips mad<? important unceasing in his exertions to sustain tlie 
excavations, on his estate near Montalto, college; and it was only for a short period , 
in the ancient Etruria (see the article, during the struggle, that its exercises were 
’ JEJfnmtt), and has published an account of intermitted, viz. the autumn preceding and 
tlte Collection of antiquities Obtained un- the winter .and spPing succeeding , the 
der the title Mustum Elrusque tie Lucien siege of Yorktown. llytil 1784, he was 
Bonaparte, fouillts dt 1838—1829 (with ndt only president, but professor of mathe- 
40 plates ofjthe inscriptions), and lias also marics and natural philosophy. In that 
begun a spiendiifwork/in folio, which will year, lie gaye up thf mathematical de- 
qontain a r hundred colored plates, repre- partment, and became professor of tiatural 
srnting the paintings on the excavat’d and moral philosophy, of the laws of na- 
Etruscan vajtes, &c. Tfte latter appears tftre and nations, &c., and continued in 
in monthly nutpbera, of five .plates ea8h, this office until the period of his death, 
sold by Piatti in Florence. According to lu 1788, he was chosen bishop of the 
the latest accounts, his family ft’ad urmed Protesttuit Episcopal church, and in the 
in England, where he V»as expected soon following year again went to England 
to follow them. ' for the purpose of consecration. Whilst 

Madison, James; a bishop of the Prot- there, he formed an extensive acquaint- 
esianL Episcopal chtficll in Virginia, was ance amongst the most distinguished lite- 
tMhyi August 27,1749,near Port Republic, rati, witli many of whom he kept up an 
in the county of Rockingham, Virginia, uninterrupted correspondence during the 
His father was 1 for a long time clerk of sutiscquent part of his life. At the end of 
the'extensive district known as West An- eight months, he returned to the U. States. 


gusta, of which Rockingham county 
formed a part. At an early age, the son 
was sent to «n academy in Maryland, 
where he remained for several ydars, and 
/eceived instruction in the classjcsv He 
then entered the* college of Wffliam and 
Mary, where he was matriculated in 1768* 
and from which he obtained several hon¬ 
orable testimonials of Ins Proficiency. 
One was the gold lnedfd assigned by lewd 
Botetourt for the encouragement of cla<t 
si cal learning, which was awarded to 
him in 1772, He studied law under Mr. 
Wythe, and was admitted to the bar; but 
he never retiShed the profession, so that, ‘ 
after one successful effort in an admiralty’ 
case, be abandoned it, and devoted him¬ 
self to the church. In 1773, le was 
^chosen pjrofessor of mathematics ih Wil¬ 
liam awl Mary college, qud, in 1777, 
■was made president of that institution, 
.being then but 28 years of age. The 
statutes of the college required that the 
president should he 30, but the rule was 
suspended in hie favor. In the same^ear, 
he visifod Englarfd, in order to qualify 
himself still more for the duties of« his 
station. He continued abroad, principally 
in London, until the latter part of 1778, 
and during his absence enjoyed the ad¬ 
vantage of the aid and instruction of Ca- 
uUom natural, philosophy, and of othpr 


Various universities and literary societies 
subsequently conferred their honors on 
him. I'nder the care of bishop Madison, 
the college of William and Mary advanced 
steadily in reputation, and liecaine the 
alma muter of many eminent men. He 
was indefatigable in his lectures, and, 
when in good health, is known to have 
been engaged in the lectuic-room from 
four to six hours every day \hmighout 
each week, lje first introduced a course 
of systematic lectures on political econo¬ 
my hup the college. In the department 
of natural philosophy, he excelled ; his 
enjfhisiaem there ^throwing a peculiar 
charm over his lectures. As a bishop, 
also, he was ardent in the performance of 
his duties, and his sermons caused him to 
be ranked among the first pulpit orators 
of this country. Thisexcelient man died 
March (1,1812, in his 63u year, after a pain¬ 
ful illupss of many months. His remains 
.were deposited, by vote of the faculty of 
William and Mary’s college, in tire chapel 
hull, and a marble monument was erected 
over tiie/R. In person,' bishop, Madison 
H’as tall and slender, of a delicate consti¬ 
tution ; gud nothing but tbs most temper¬ 
ate add abstemious habits could have 
prolonged his life to threescore years. In 
dispd lion, he was rmla and benevolent, 
alia, fow fc men have equally deserved^ 

* I ^ 
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APPENDIX- 


(MADJSONr-MICA.) 1 


.Esteem f|r vhtiies social, domestic and 
personal, • His manners Were simple, but 
courteous and winning. He was a de¬ 
voted friend to our revolution and to' lib¬ 
eral principles of government. The eulo- 
»giuflwwiiich bishop Madison pronounced 
upon gei^pml Washington is one of die 
finest discourses eaJJed forth by the death 
bf tliat illustrious man. - ■ 

* Methodist Episcopal CHtfHCH IM 
the IJ. States, The first Metliodist 
society in the U. States was formed in 
New York, in 1766, by some Methodist 
emigrants from Ireland. Their numbers 
increased so rapidly that, in 1768, they 
erected a meeting-house. Several preach - 
era were soon after sent out from Eng¬ 
land, and -the firsnconferenee was held at 
Philadelphia, in 1776, under tl)e superjh- 
tendeuee of Thomas Rankin, who had 
been appointed, by Wesley, to the general 
oversight of the societies in this country. 
During the war, nil the English preachers, 
except Mr. Asbiuy, returned home. At 
the close of the resolution (1784), the 
societies having been hitherto dependent 
on other churches for the administration 
of die ordinances, as their teachers were 
merely lay, preachers, Wesley sent out 
doctor Ooke with directions to consecrate 
Mr. Asbury superintendent or bishop of 
the American cnurch, which was done at 
a conference held in llultimore, ih 1784: 
twelve of the preachers were, at the same 
time, ordained elders. The form of gov¬ 
ernment is Episcopal; the title, the Meth¬ 
odist Episcopal church. Three orders 
of ministers ate recognised—deacons, el¬ 
ders and bishops. ** \ny person who 
ihinks^hiuj-s^lf moved by die Holy Ghost 
to preach the gospel, on application to Ins 


is hold mice ih fojir years, and 
to m'ake rules and regulations 
churches, with certain HmitaijOBS. 1 EacW 
society is divided into classes of abqtit 12 
persons, under a leader, whose duty it is 
to see each person in his class ft least 
once a week, to exhort, roprovb, advise 
them. QChe bami Societies are composed 
f of three or four true believers, who have 
confidence in edch edier, and must be all 
nufri or all women, all married or nil un-> 
married. They meet at least once a week, 
to Aigage in religious exercises, and ad¬ 
vise and exhort each other. The whole 
number of mraubers (in 1831) is 513,114 ; 
preaehera, ^Olt/^ the ^yboternumber of 
hearers who attend Methodist preaching in 
the IJ. States is about 1,000,000. •The Metfa- 
diists in this country are Wesleyans. A 
Methodist theological semiaoiy has beep 
opened at/Middletown fUt.), during the 
present y#ar. (See the Doctrines ana Dis¬ 
cipline of the Methodist Episcopal Chprdhf 
and the Yearly •Minutes qf the jinnual 
Conferences.) 

Mica, the name of a very familiar 
specie? in mineralogy, often improperly* 
called isinglass, is possessed of the follow¬ 
ing properties: primitive form, an oblique 
rhombic prism of 60 and 120°; its ordina¬ 
ry forpis are a regular ^six-sided prism, 
so -hort as to l)e called a six-sided table; 
a six-sided table in which the termi¬ 
nal edges aije truncated, and an oblique 
six-sided" pyramid, with alternate broader 
and "narrower lateral a planes; cleavage 
highly jierfect; lusfre* pearly, often in- 
■ dining to metallic; color various shades 
qf gray, generally passing into green, 
brown,nn^blaek,also into white ana red; 
streak white gray; transparent or trans- 


prenrher, is licensed, if judged fit, to ex- /lucent. It is less transparent in the direc¬ 


tion. ; after exercising his talents as an ex 
horter for sufficient IBngth of time,*he is 
licensed lis a local preacher by the Jocal 
preachers’ conferenae, and may be* ad¬ 
mitted as a travelling preacher by the 
annual conferetito. •After travelling two 
years, he is ordained a deacon, and in two 
years more becomes an elder.” The local 
• preachers aboveAnentioned are persons 
occupied with some secular business, who 


tion of the axis than perpendicular to it, 
and presents different colo?S in these di¬ 
rections, for instance, oU-gnten in the first, 
and liter-brown ta alb the others; sectile; 
thin lamina; are clastic; hardness ratlier 
belowftliat oTcalcareous spar; the acute 
edge# of the laminae, however, will some¬ 
times scratch gl&s; specific gravity 2.949k 
Mica^s not Common in well defined err/ 
tals, but more often occurs massive, Itav- 


preach oh Sundays. The annual ton- 1 ing a columnar or granular composition, 
ferenoes are meetings composed of all the the faces of composition heing ir^ergfularly 
travelling preachers, in full connexion, or strgpked and rough. Much diversity e^t- 


who are to be received into fyll connex¬ 
ion. There are at present nineteen, The 
general conf^ence is composed of repre¬ 
sentatives from the annual confefences, and 


ists among the analyses wliich Jaave been 
made of mica, from various' ^dcalihos, by 
different chemists, as will ^e' seen from 
the annexed table. / * . ■ 




APPENDIX. (MICA.) 



'‘Lime. 

’ Potash . . V. 

',Fiuoijc acid and water. 


0.50 0.00 

*0.00 0.00 1.75 0.00 

14150 8.75 755 O.O0 

0.00- goo 354 0.00 

Klaprctk. KlaprttK. P**chur. 1 PtmJutr. 


0.00 

atraco, 

0.00 

952 

1.81 


’.'Before the blow-pipe, several varieties 
• first lose their transparencjTjnd then melt 
' into a scoriS^*wjiifcs mr Colored, or even 
black; otliens are iftfusihle; end they show, 

’ in general,‘as much difference in this re¬ 
spect as in their composition. Mica forrJ^s 
one of the constituent ports of various 
rocks, as granitf, gneiss, micl-slate and 
porphyry. It sqptetiines occurs cn masses 
x>f considerable dimerffirons, containing 
imbedded crystals of garnet, tourmaline 
and topaz. Remarkable varieties of mica 
are foriud in Siberia^, particularly at a 
plqtie -ailed Witim, where it exists in 
plan's one or two feet broad, and which 
are perfectly clea/able, and nearly or quite 
transparent, in thin laminae. At Zum- 
wald, in Bohemia, it is found in very jwr- 
fect crystals, possessing two axes of double 
refraction. It also occurs in the Horfhenr 
in Bavaria, in' iftoravia, in SwitZerl/md, at 
Mount St Gothard, and at Mount Vesu¬ 
vius. At the last mentioned locality it is 
found in the drusy cavities of the ejected 
specimens of lava, in crystals with one « 
axis of double jefraction, and often pos¬ 
sessed of remarkable yanspai^ncy. In. 
the U. States, handsome varieties of miea 
have been discovered m numerous local iA 
ties, among which may be mentioned the 
, distinct prisi untie crystals of Acworth, 
JJewr Hampshire, implanted oh feldspar, 
mod shooting into quartz?; the dark -green 
distinctly cleavable variety, forming a 
large vein at Monroe, New Yori- ; the 
rose-red rhouiboidal crystals of Geshen, 
qtifaffi,; ahd the einerahKgreen variety, in 
scales, from Brunswick, Mains. A i a va¬ 
riety of mica, lepidolUe requires to be 
mentioned. It has been jtreated tty gome 


authors as« distinct species, but without 
any sufficient reasons. It occurs in 
granular compositions, of a peach-blossom 
red color, sometimes passing info‘several 
pale shades of green. Its chemical con¬ 
stituents are, according to Wenz, 

( 

Alumine.33.61 

Silcx.49X16 

Oxide Manganese.1.40 

Magnesia.41 

Litlua.3.60 

Potash.4.18 

Fluoric acid.3.45 

Water.4.18 

and a trace of iron. B< fore the blow-pipe, 
upon charcoal, it intumesces, and fuses 
very easily into a transparent globule. It 
iR found near Kczena in Moravia, and at 
L'to in Sweden, in primitive rocks. In 
the U. States, it occurs in Maine, at Paris, 
in large pieces of unusually fine colors, 
and frequently embracing crystals of red, 
green and blue tourmaline. It is cut into 
>>nutf-hoxes an 1 various ornaments. Per¬ 
fectly cleavable varieties of^hrtrtvn and 
gray mica ure used in Siberia, in Mexico 
and Peru, instead of window glass. It is 
particularly employed in the construction 
of lahterna, and lfhero glass would lie 
liabfc* to crack from sudden changes of 
temperature; also oh board ships of war, 
where its elasticity enables it to with¬ 
stand the concussion produced by the 
discharge of artillery, which would be 
sufficient to shatter ordinary windowlglags. 
It is sometimes used for various optical* 
purposes, und enters into die composition 
of die artificial avanturine. 
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Mainots . .;....‘ « it? 

Maintenance .+ f i MO/’ 

Maintenon (marchionwg of) “ , 

Majo (Angelo) .*.221. 

Maiolica (see Faieice) . , ,. u 
Maire, Le, Straits of . * ... il 
Maison (Nicholas Joseph). . u * 
Maistre (Joseph, count de) . 222 _ 

Maitre. “ v * 

Maittaire (Michael). “ ' ’ 

Maize. “ ■ , 

I Majesty.224 

major (in military language) 2J> 

1 (in music) m . % 

(in ^c) . i . “ 

Majorano Gaetano. 

Majorat.• 

Majorca .. 

Aftjor Domus ...2g6 

Malabar . . ^. “ 

Malacca (country). “ 

tq*n). “ * 

age ... 


u 


Mackerel 
Mackinac (sec Michdimacki- 

uae). '■ 

Mackuitosh (sir J a pies) ... " 

Mackiin (Chftries).181 

Mockntght (James) . *• 

Maclaurui (Cohn) “ 

Waepherson (James).185 

Macrobiotics . 

Macrobius (Aurelius Anibro- 

mus Thtuabsnis).'• 

Muita^asev-./ 

Madame.136 

Miuldct . . . i." i 

.— ■■. (composition of, and 

its employment in 

dyeing) . *.187 

Madeira (island).«.!8" 

--~(nve,r)., . ■' 189! 

Madison (bishop. See Aje 
pendix, end ot this volume) '• 
Madness (see Mental •De¬ 
rangement) . ‘‘ 

Madoc.. . '* 

Madonna . . ..» ..: . . ” 
Madras (Presidency of) .. ■ “ 

Madrid. j ..' ,.190 

Madrigal. ... *. “ 

Madura ........ .... “ 

Mteauder .191 

Mieccna* (C. Cilnius) . . . “ 

Maelstrom.. “ 

Mwnades.. “ 

Mtronides (seeJHomer)...' “ 

Maori*...192 

Macse (see.Meuse) ...... “ 

Maegtricht (see JM^stficht j.. ■ " 

Mallei (family of). “ 

jjafra ‘ .193 


M ignes.dii Minerals.199 

Magnet ..200 

Magnetic Needle.204 

Magnetism, Animnl .... '• 

Magnihraf.208 

.Magnificence. 

Magnifying Glass (see Mi¬ 
croscope) . g ■ ■ • ‘‘ 

Maguisa.•. *• 

Magnitude, Apparent. 

Magnolia . .. a . . . 

Magog (sec Gag) .209 

Magpie., . •• 

Magyars. «2101 Ma lleus 

. 

^ec Indian a 


:ia. 

Maliabharata 
Literature) 
Malle ^town 

«0. 

Mahmoud I 

%U 


and fortress 


Mahogany.214 

Mahomet’ (see Mohamiued) “ 
Mahon (Port Mahou) / . .... “ 

Mnhrattds'. 

Maia.216 

Maid of Orleans (see Jetuine « 

d'Arc). , 

Maiden.' ‘‘ 

Mail, Coat of.d . ... " 

Mail, apd Mail Coaches (see 
Posts).217 

8 aiinbourg (Louis) f . “ 

aimon (Moses Ben). “ 

(Sckomou) >v .218 


fKiama .. 0 .’. " 

MUn dc Justice. “ 

Main-Mast. '* 

Maine (river). " 

——-fprovmce of France) “ 
et fcoire (department 


*.of France).. t > 


>■ 


it 

U 

it 


_ -Straits of. " 

Malachi. “ 

Malacology.227 

Valaga . .* 

Malagrida (Gabriel) 

Mal’Aria... 

Malays.. “ 

Malcolm (sir John).228 

Med de Naples. » . “ 

Maidive Islands. “ 

Males, Cape t see Matapan) 229 
Malebrancne (Nicholas) ... “ 
Maleslicrbes ijfJhiistian Wil¬ 
liam de). “ 

Malet (Charies Frangpis).. 230 
Malherbe (Francis de).... " 

Mall (or Fill-Mall).234 

Malleability. “ 

Mallet (David). “ 

fa weapon. See Mace) 


it 

if 

it 


232 


Miam of) 


<< 

« 


. . 

.923HT 


allicolo . . 

Mallouuies (see Falkland 
Islands). 

Malmaison . W. 

Malmesbury (^%li 

Malmsey Wiqn. “ 

Midoes (St.). “ 

Malone (Edmund).... 

Malmghi (Marcello). ,f ‘ 

Malpmauet. Battle of.233 

Malt^.. 

Mhlta. 

Maite-Brun (Conrad) 

Malthus (reverend 'I. R.) -. 235 

Mo)vasiR. “ 

Mameluke? . “ 

Mammalia (Mannmferous 

Animal*). 

Mammee-Tree. ' 

Mammoi^ - • ■ • ■ . “ 

Mammoth Cave.. • • • 237 

Man . . . .. " * 

-, Isle of.2$ \ 

Man-of-war.** \ 

Man-of-war Bird (see Artm.- ^ 

trow).. A 4 *: 

Manaktn.. *, 


“s 
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COUNTS. 


' Jtagtondtt. 1 “ 

*Mawia,La ..,.239 

IRafrtffce ^Department of La) “ 

* Mai»0bc*M%. “ 

. JHanchineel .. .*. . *• 

'MancoQipac. ■' 

Mandamus.240 

.Mamt&n. 

Man done {see Cyrus, and 

\ Cambyses). 

Mandamis (see Cbina. vol. ni, 

' P-l«). v. 

s Mandate .% . 

Mandeville (sir John)24UMaranham 


Mantua (city of). 

Manuel (Jacques Antoiae) 

Manumission. 

Manures.. . • 

Manuscripts. 

.. (Illuminated! . 

Manutius (Aldus). 


257' 


a 

258 

259 
261 
2 62 


(Batndrd) . . 
LiMandmftoes . •* 

pMandola.'or Mandoline ... “ 

! Maiulragont Said Mandrake “ 
Mandrake (see Mandragora) “ 

M&udahurcs . . _. * 

Mane (see Hair). 242 

Manege, or Manage. " 

MaueUi (Pietro).. -r , ... 244 

Manes. Mi.... 

, " ■ ■■ » (founder of a sect. See . 

Mamchees). “ 

"liancssc (Rudiger von) ... u 

Manet he.* “ 

Maq|redi{(Eu.-taaiio)... . '■ 

Manganese.245 

Mangel Wuczel . . t .... 218 

Mango. 

. Mango* tccu. ’• 

Mangrove... ... u 

. Manheim. *.. . . . “ 

Mania (a spectre) .249 

——- (see Mental fienssv- 

ment). *■ 

Manichees .. .... “ 

Manifest .251 

Manifesto.* .. . '• 

Manilius (Marcos). 

Manilla. 

0 Manioc, Mandiocn^or Cas¬ 
sava . fLo 2 

, Manipulatio]). *' 

, Mantpulus (see Legion). . . “ 

4*jfaniton'. •' 

pifanlhu (Marciue, Capitoii- 

V ■ • . 

' {17tus Taajuatus) . 

Manna . . '.. .. 

Mariner. 

Manner* (Conrad) .. . . 

Mamin*. 

ManoCl (don Francesco). .. 

^Manoeuvre. 

Staifcmeter. 

Mdsor • * *» *••• (. 

* Mansfeld (family of) . . 
Mansfield Mountain .,•••■ 

, (earl of),.. “ 

Manslaughter (see Homi¬ 
cide) .... 256 


253 

o 

H 

u 

254 

e< 


255 

« 


fiucj.. • • • 

•/Manso (Johu Caspar Fred- 

, eric).- 

Maotcboos (seeMandsbures) 

, Mantegna (Andrew). 

* Mantelets. 

fcr*. 

MAtiaA. (we Logarithms) .* 
t, Mafyua. (deMgathw of Italy) 


K 

II 

257 


Maneoni (Alessandro) 

Map . .* .. ..#... . 

Maple.^ . 

Mappc-Mondes (see Maps)’ 
Mara (Gertrude Elizabeth). 

Maraboeds. 

Maransvbo’Jtown)... 

‘ (lake) ....... 


Maranon (see Amazon) . . . 

Marat (Jean Paul). 

Marathon , .. 

Marattas (sec Mahrauas). . 

Maratn (Carte; . 

Marovcdie . * . 

Marble . ... f . 

Marbles of the U. States. . . 

Marblehead.. 

Marbod (see Mareomanui, 

and Arminius). 

Marhois (Francois). 

Marburg. 

Marcelhnus Ammiaiius (see 
Amniianns Marcelhnus). . 

Marcello (Benedetto). 

Marcellus (M Claudius) . . 

March (a month). 

(m mibtaiy language) 

Marche. 

Marches.. 

Marched (Luigi) 

Marchfeld. 

MarWoir (see Gnostics) . . . 

Marcomauui. 

MaretajPoio (see Polo) . . . 

MarcuTpbus. 

Marcus Aurelius /see Anto¬ 
ninus) . 

.Maixh Gras . *. 

Mjwmme. 

Vaffcago. 

Magct (Hugh Btgmard) . .. 

Marforio. 

Margaret Inf Denmark).. . 

--(of Aqjon). 

—,-(of Austria) 

- 1 (of Valois) ,'i. . ■ 

(of Parma) 


263 

ti 

266 

267 


K 

968 


260 


270 

271 


272 

it 

tf 

273 

U 

u 

u 

274 
<( 

4f 

ti 

275 

U 

ti 

ti 

276 


Marienbad. f 


287 


(of France) 


Margate 

Maigrave.». 

Mona da Gloria (see MigUfeT, 

fcDom) i . ;:•••• 

Maria Louisa (of Spain!.. -t 

ye ■ ■ 1 '**w (IififtpOWlDG 

* Caroline, of 
Austria)'... 
Maria of Medici (sec Miry 
of MMW)........ 

■..- I-, — Stuart (see Mary Stu- 

art^.*. 

■. ■' Theresa. 

Mariana (Juan). 

. . . . or Marianne Isle* 

(see Lad rones). 
Marie Antoinette (see Artoi- 

nette). t...., 

M&neggkete. 


Marienburg 

Marietta.. 

Marictte (Pietre Jew).... “ 
Marignano. or M'Jcjnano “ 

Marine (sec Navy). ^ •' 

Marine Law (see Gotimor- 

cialLaw). '• 

Marmi. or Marino (O iaaibat- 

tista). 

Marino (San). 288 

Marion (Francis).... ... “ 
Marionettes (see Puppet- 

Shows).... *' 

Maritime Law (see Commer¬ 
cial Law) .. " 

Marias (Cnius).. . 

Mnnvaux (Pierre Cartel dc) Kit 

Marjoram . “ 

Mark (ceuntpr of) . ...... “ 

-(see Marches). “ 

-- Antony (sec Antonias) •*' 

-(the Evangelist), .... “ 

-, or Marc. “ 

-(Library of St. 9ee 

Venice). " 

—— (Ordrr of St.) ..... “ 
-(Place of St. See Ven¬ 
ice) . ■' 

Markland (Jercnuoli)..... ° 
Marlborougli (duke of. Sec 

Churchill) .292 

Marl. 

Marlowe (Quistorilier).... “ 

Marty.293 

Marmont (marshal). *• 

Marmontel (jolm Francis) 

Marmora, Sea of.29 1 ! 

Marmot. * ■ 

Marne.296 

Marc,-co (sec Morocco) . . “ 
Maromtes. " 

Maroons. “ 

Marot (Clement).• ■' 

Marjmrg (Frederic William) 2% 
Marque (Letter of. See Loi¬ 
ter of .Mart) .. f . t .. .. “ 

Marquesas Islands.* . “ 

Mafquctiy'. “ 

Mort|uctte (Joseph). “ 

Marquis, Marquess.297 

Marnnd^S... “ 

2781 ILttow (sec Bone, and Me- 

(lelln).302 

Mura (mademoiselle Hyppo- 

htc-Boutvt). 11 

—— ^»il of war). “ 

—jElill (sec Areopagus). Mi 

Marsden (William). “ ' 

M arseihaise Hymn. " 

MaramUe* - f.804 

Marsh (Herbert) . . 

Marshal ....... 

——(Earl. Set? Enrl Mar- 

.- (Provost. See Pro¬ 
vost Marshal) 


277 

it 


%19 


280 


/< 

it 


“ Martha m (sir John) ...... 

“* Marai (two tribes of tMs 
tB6 •nwhe). f ’..'. 


U 

it 


•name) ,f’.. .306 

Marsiglt (count M). " 

Marsion (John). “ 


Marsupials 
Marsyos.. 































































































































Marqutk Letter of 


' M ' ,’iwz T^e^,'.. j&’tL-.-t 


3i rTWr « y r\i 


and Servant .",, S s 

■ m Chancery . ..,.: « —— (Thomas) ..... r.. . 

- ■■ _ ■ ,* of Arts ..340 M&yence («de MeotxF ■„ &\v f £'k 

rtello lowers.'. " ——— of tie Horse . . . . < “ Mayer (John Tobias^*,; ,^0JA 

Marten ..307 »-of the Ordnance ... “ . , or Mayr (Simonf.” ’'.‘JI306 «!> 

* Mur'gis (Gcwgt? Frederic --of the Roll*-.. Mayhew (Jonathan) ....^ 

vonfM.V. ... .. Master-Singers.. “ Maypu(Battleof).. .,. 


Marthd (Sister). 

At—a. i 


-’* Vineyard. 

Martial (Marcus Valerius) 


Martignac (sec France, and 

Politrnac). 

Martin (St.).4?. . 

-(pope* of this name). 

-don Juan, El Empe- 

cinado (sec Diez) . . 

-(Louis Claude, St.) . 

-(Christopher JUnn- 


Mastic.341 Mazann (cardinal) ...... 

Mastiff . “ Mazeppa (John) 36Q( ; 

Mastodon. Mazzola, or Mazzuoli (Fran- ' ’’ 

Maslology *. . .•.* " „«■«>) - - 

Mastricht, or Mfcostricht... “ Mazzucbelli (Gia 
Matador .... '..•- 342 _ count) ... 


eescoi 

Mazzucn 

count) 


(Giammaria, 


309 Mutanzas .*.. « Meaco^or Kio.. “ 


" Matapan fc&pOl, . . 

'• Materia Mcdica (see Medi» 

cine). . . «. 

310 Material and Moral. 

“ Materialism (in .philosophy) 
Mathematical Geography . . 


Mead (Richard) ......... 362 

Meadow Lark.. “ 

Meadviite.. “ 

Meal-Tub Plot (see Popish 

>lot) ., “ 

Mean .“ 
Measles. ", 


Mathematics.„ . . - . Measles.. . , 

Madief (Increase!.344 Measures ..... ...e .... , 


Martinet. 

Martini (John Baptist) . 
Martimco, or Martinique 


Madief (Increase). - .. . 

__ (Cotton) . * . . . . “ Mecenas (see Maecenas) . i 367 

Mathias (Thomas Janies) .. 345 Mc®ca, or Meklja^.. ...... “ 

Matilda • “+ Mechain Pierre Frants 

Matsys (Quintin). ^ Andre) . . *. " 

Matter. f Mechanics ^ 3« 

Matthew (in Scripture) .... 347 Met^eln, orldfeckcnen(Isra- 

- - of Westminster . , " el of).376 

Matthews (Charles). “ Mechlin, or Mecheta . ... - 376 

Malthitr (Augustus Henry). “ Mechoacan or Vdladohd . 

Matthias Corvinus. 348 Meckeh(John Frederic).». 

_, John van Harlem Mccklcnburg-Schwenn . r . " 

(sec Anabaptists). “ Meckleuburg-Strelitz-. 377 


(UdltllllVll, m JUCttlUItjUV, . . .. 

Martyn (Henry). “ Matsys (Quintin) 


Matter. 

Matthew (in Scripture) . . . 

- - of Westminster . 

Matthews (Charles) . . 
Malthitr (Augustus Henry) 


Martyr, Peter (an Itali.ni 
writer) . . . 

. . (a Protestant 

divine) . . ■' Matthews (Charles). “ «echiu», or Mecbelo . ... . sio 

Martyrs.312 Malthitr (Augustus Henry). “ Meehoacan, or Valladolid . 

Martyrs, Aira of (see Epoch) Matthias Corvinus. 348 Meckek( John Frederic) . t . ^ 

-(Festivals of the). . “-, John van Harlem McckUtnburg-Schwenn . r . . 

Marvell (Andrew) . “ (sec Anabaptists) ... . . ;■ Meek. enburg-Strehtz . . . 3T7 

Mary (m Scripture) . ... 313 Matthisson (Frederic von) . • Medallions .......• • . 

■ “f Medici . ., . . . 314 Matunn (Charles) . ... " Medals (see Sumismatocs) . " 

1 (of England) . . ? 313 JVJaubeugc. 3.49 Met ea.... 

317 •tt ’-* ,he «.* 

- 5 KSS»- & I 

_River ( 6 li.). " Moreau do).^ • ", —— (Lap, don).383 

. • "o M » SanU i stcL r a : •• 


(sec Anabaptists) ..... 
Matthisson (F rederic von) 
Matunn (Charles) . ... 


Medallions . 
Medals (see 


timore) . 
Falls (Hi ) 
River (Hi.) 


Mauiiday-Thursday. 
Muupertuis (Pierre 
Moreau do) .... 


Media. “ 

Median Wall *.378 

Mediation. Mediator. “ 

v,„ v • « 


Marylaiid V i “ Maura; Santa (sec Leuca- 

M;:>ar,i.'Ik,' (see Ma^melio) - , Mavuepas' (count de) , .. . " Medina or l^dina el 


MasrareV” \~V 7- ■ ■ ■ ■ 31^ M^uri/ani Mauntania (see 

Maseres^F’iffiicis)." Moorj) • -.. ■ • • • 

Mashatn (Abigail).“ Maurice of Saxony (count) 

.Mtwmwsa . * -———#-tduke) 

Mask (the Iron) . " —; * V'l, 


Masks, or Larva- .■■■•» 
Mask, a species of drama 
(see Masque) ., . . ■ ■ 

Maskelyne (Nevil) 


“ Moorj) .. 

•• Maurice of Saxony (count) 

¥ _—#— (duke) 

•<_of Nassau. 

322 Mauritius* (see France, Isle 

of). •••'•• 

321 MaurokoiAatos (see Mavro- 

cord atoT.• • •• • 


CW:::::::: - Ma T a 

__ AVitlin.nl michali). . ■ 


— (William) . . * 

— John Mitchell) I . 


micliali). 

323 Maunis (Rabauus). 


•< Medina, or Medina el Nebi. 

-Sidonip (duke of) . 

mi Mediterranean Sea. 

™ --Pass. 

Medium (in silence) ■ . • • 

-.Circulating (see Car* 

lating MeditAi. 

352 Medlar ...... . 

Medoe . . . . . 

Medulla (in anatomy) .... 

-*— (in vegetaWeg) • • • 

“ Medqy^yje Gorgons).... I 

“ Meerman (JoV-i). 

“ Meerschaum (sec Magnesite) 


Mason’s tuid Dixon’s Line Maury, (Jean Siffrein) .... 4 Meemehaumcseernagnesim, „ 

mS^^)^:;; ‘ Mavrhcordato(Alexaiidft-) . 4 M^onyfsceMegatherium)»" 

5S2? J* 1 • • ■ • • ’ ■ • • 330 Mavromichalis (Petro).... 364 gajopohs .. • ■ v ;;;;; „ 


lopblis ■ 

osaunis 


Massa-Carrara. 334 Maxtiuhan 1^ 355 . . 

Mass admsetts .^ 7 .— t (, e Great - " Megatheij^ni, «r Giant Sloth 

Massage* . “ • •' ' « ■ * . r~ feftuiius- “ >acha' ‘('«e 

Massmtuw (see .Messalians) Maximinus ” . v 355 Mohammed 1 , Viceroy of 

Mawanielloi.. . w™ 8 ! .’ « EevP*). 


MaksFna (Andrei 
Masullon (Jean Bi 


__ . ’ . - » ' (fv 

H.. .... 355 Megans.• • - • 1 : • • , .. 

the Great - .... " Megatheqym, or Giant BJoth^ 

VSf.V^ . 

.. 356 Mohammed 1 , Viceroy of u 


337 Maximum. 

338 Maximus Tyrius 


Massillon (Jean Baptise) 7. 3381 Maximus ijn 

.tf#naf:.*:.V.i'SSWS 





































































































CbfcfTKNTS. 


xe) 

p£e Scapoliie) 


Gott- 


. - v ,>■>. >^7* ■ 

Mcmau.390 ( Meninski,or Menin (Francis) 409 

Meiners,(Christopher) ..., “ I Monippus . .. ... " 

Menno (SimoniS)........ “ 

Menologium.*•, 

Menoniouies, Menomenies . “ 

Menou (baion do).410 

Menschikoff(Alexander) . , " 
Menses (sec Catamenia) . . “ 

Mensuration. “ 

Mqptal Derangement, or In- 

• sanijy ■ ■ ■ ■ c>.. 411 

Mentchikof •' sc& Mcnschi- 

, koff) 413 

Mentor 

Mentz^er^fayen^r or Mainz 414 

Mcnzabano.. . . . . 

Menzaleh, or Mcnzafa . 

Menzel (Frederic William) 

(Charles Adolphus) . 416 


$ Mci unite. 

Me^fien 

Meissner (Augustus 

Jicbl «. " 

Mtfla (Popjponius). “ 

Mdamput . . f .391 

Melancholy (see Mental De¬ 
rangement) . •' 

Mclancthon (Philip) . " 

Melanges...393 

Melamte (see Garnet) .... “ 

Melas (a Greek word). . . '■ 

- fan Austrian general) u 

Mclasses (sec Molasses)... “ 
Melcartbus (sec Hercules) . 
MelclusedeHfc. ‘ 

Melcliitcs.... " 

Melclitbai (Arnold of) ... . " 

Me!combc,rford (sec Edd¬ 
ington ).394 

Meleager (so ojtf CEncus) .' “ 

-— (a Greciyioet) 

Melcda, or Melita. " 

Mcletians. ^ . “ 

1 Mehccna, Mehccrtes, or Me-, 

licertus.“ 

Mclilot.395 

Melinda.. . “ 

Mehssrs.■. . •' 

Mqhta i. 

Melluo, or Honey-Stone . . '• 

Mcllitic Acid .. ’• 

Mel moth (William). 

Melon! rama. 398 

Melody... “ 

Meloe. 397 

Melon. “ 

Melos.e..393 

Melpomene. 11 

Melrose. *• 

Meiun.. . . t . “ 

Melvil (sir James).399 

Melville Island. ‘‘ 

Memel (a town intPrussia) . ■■ 

-(see Niemen) . . . • 


Messina.,. . 

Mestizos, or Metis ....... 

Mesto . 

Mestre de Camp......... 

Mesue. 

Mestirado, cap# (see labe- 

ria).•- -»* 

Meta. r 

Metal.*. 

Metalliques. 

Metalloid 


433 

w 

' it 


Mrrmkofl* (sec Mcnscnikofif) 

Mephitic. 

Mequmez ,«t. 

Mercantile System' ... 
Mercator (Gerard) . . 

Mercer (Hugh). 

Marcia. 

Mcrcier (Louis Sebastian) •' 

Merrure de France. 

Mereuriale. t - . . . '■ 

Mercury (the son of Jupiter) 418 

-a planet (see the 

article planets) , 419 
or Quicksilver 


41 (i 

t: 

117 


Mercy (Francois de).423 

—-- (Flonmend, Claude 
de).. 424. 


Merganser . “ 

Meriam (Matthew) . “ 

Merida, or Yucatan ....... 425 


42T 


Chri'lo- 


Memnon .. . 

Memoirs (HisioriAd). > 

Memorial.wl 

Memory . . .j. 402 

Memphis (ay*Sncient city of 

. E KyP<l 404 

——-town m Missis^ 

sippi) .«.405 

MeropbreiAagpg .. ^ “ 

Men. " 

Menachanite (see Titanium) “ 

Menage (Giles) . r “ 

Meitai Strait and Bridge .. • “ 

Menander. •' 

Menassch Ben Israel. “ 

Mendelssohn (Moses).40G 

Mendez-Pinto (Ferdinand) . 407 
Mendicant Orders (see Or- 
ders, Religions) ..»>•••• “ 
Mendoza (don Dieg&X.V'tii- 

do de)..... s>... . " 

Menedemus of Eretria ...» 408 

Menelaus.. " 

Menes (see Hieroglyphics). “ 
Mengs (Anthony Raphael). “ 
Mw3i)e (see Opal).409 


Meridian 

Mcrm<\ Sheep (see Sheep) 

! Merlin Mmbrose) . .. 

| <r- (Philip Antony) 

j-—(Anthony Chi 

( filler).e-. “ 

1 Merlon.427 

M>.-miaid . .. “ 

roP. “ 

rope.428 

M? rovingtan;. %. 

Merrimack.1.429 

Mersch (van der) . . . c . . . 

Merseburg. “ 

Meru (Mount) . . . \ y • ■ • • 
Mesclitd, or Mcsghni. on 
Iman Ali, or Mesched 

Ah k. " 

Me»chid, or Mesched. “ 

Mesentery. '■ 

Mcsmer (Frederic Anthony) ‘‘ 

iWesne V.430 

-Process. '■ 

Mesopotamia. “ 

Mess . ,®. " 

Messa di Voce. “ 

Messaliani .. " 

Messabna (two of this name) \( 
Messana (see Messina).... <32 

Mcsse Conrertate T. V. 

di Cttydla .*.. .. • " 


Metallurgy, MetaUurgic Che¬ 
mistry . . 1 . .. 4 . 

Metamorphosis. 

Metaphor,. .... . . . 

Metaphysics. 

Metapontus . . .. 

Metastasio (Pietro Antonio 
Domenico Buonavcntura) 

Metastasis. , . . 

Meiaurus f . 

Mctelin (s»n I.esbuf)). 

Metella. . .. 

Metelli. 

Metempsychosis. 

Metemptosis. 

Meteor. 
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